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- REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES: 


1875. 


SEVEN VOLUMES:—-CONTENTS OF THE 


THIRD VOLUME. 


N.B.—THE Figures at the beginning of the line, correspond with the N° at the 
foot of each Report; and the Figures at the end of the line, refer to the MS, Paging 
of the Volumes arranged for The House of Commons. 


DOVER PIER AND HARBOUR BILL: 


236. Report from the Select Committee on Dover Pier and Harbour Bill ; 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 
Evidence, Appendix, and Index - - - - mh Sor ahe PaO 


EAST INDIA (COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS) : 


~ 116. Report from the Select Committee on East India (Compensation of 
Officers); together with the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Index - - =) a 


GENERAL CARRIERS ACT (1830): 


v 295. Report from the Select Committee on General Carriers Act (1830, ; 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 
Evidence Appendix, and Index - - - - - 407 


HAMPSTEAD FEVER AND SMALL POX HOSPITAL: 


¥Y 363. Report from the Select Committee on Hampstead Fever and Smal! 
Pox Hospital; together with the Proceedings of the Ccmmittee, 
Minutes of Evidence, and Index - - - - - 643 
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FROM THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE 


ON 


DOVER PIER AND HARBOUR BILL; 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


men UTES: OF ,.EVIDEN CE, 


AND APPENDIX. 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, éo be Printed, 
1 June 1875. 


236. 
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Monday, 5th April 1875. 


Ordered, THav the DovpER PIER anD Harsour BILt be read a second time, and 
committed to a Select Committee. 


Tuesday, 13th April 1875. 


Select Committee nominated of— 


Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Malcolm. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Mr. Reed. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Ritchie. 


Sir George Balfour. 


And Four Members to be nominated by the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, 'TuHat it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on the Dover Pier and 
Harbour Bill to report upon the advantages which the proposed Harbour, if successfully 
constructed, may afford to the defences of the Country in the case of an European war, 
and for purposes of refuge and Channel communication. 


Ordered, Tat the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Wednesday, 14th April 1875. 


Ordered, THAT Three be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Friday, 16th April 1875. 


Ordered, Tuar all Petitions against the Bill, presented on or before Wednesday the 
21st April, be referred to the Committee, and all Petitioners be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel or Agents, upon their Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in 
favour of the Bill against the said Petitions. 


Members added by the Committee of Selection— 


Admiral Egerton (East Derbyshire). Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. 
Sir George Hlliot. Mr. Massey. 


Tuesday, 11th May 1875. 


Ordered, TuaT the Petitions in favour of a harbour of refuge at Dungeness, from New 
Romney and Lydd, be referred to the Committee. 


Tuesday, \st June 1875. 


Ordered, [Hat the Committee have power to report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them to The House. 


REPORT - - m : r x * “ z a “ e p. iii 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - »-  - 9 - = |) 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE -) 2/00/25) Ue. Sec) oo S. rr 


CU 6 i SU UROAMMr Ma eS ey 


| ospoiats hpte me tL OF rae ae 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE to whom the Dover PizeR anp Harsour 
Biuu was referred, and who were instructed to report upon the Advantages 
which the proposed Harbour, if successfully constructed, may afford to 
the Defence of the Country in the case of a European war, and for pur- 

poses of Refuge and Channel Communication ;——Have considered the 
matters referred to in the said Instruction, and have agreed to the follow- 


ing REPORT :— 


THE evidence adduced before them leaves no room to doubt that, in the 
case of this country being obliged to engage in warlike operations, the 
proposed harbour would be of the greatest value and importance, both 
in a naval and military point of view. At the present moment it may 
_ be said that there is no place between Sheerness and Portsmouth at which 
vessels of Her Majesty’s navy can obtain a supply of coal if required. The 
Downs are, no doubt, an admirable naval station, bothin point of security and 
convenience of position, but coaling there would have to be carried on from 
sea-going vessels or floating depdts which in time of war would be exposed to 
attack by the enemy, unless protected by works which at present do not exist. 
If the proposed harbour is successfully constructed, ironclads of the largest 
class can be moored alongside the existing Admiralty Pier, or the Eastern 
Pier, if modified with that view ; coals from any part of England or Wales may 
be brought by railway in trucks direct to the side of vessels, and shipped 
with facility, safety, and despatch. In a military point of view, the advantages 
of the proposed harbour in time of war are not less apparent. Hitherto 
no proper facilities have been provided either at Woolwich, Chatham, or 
Sheerness for the embarkation of troops, while at Portsmouth the length of 
wharf in the dockyard is quite insufficient, and in time of war would probably 
be required by the Admiralty for naval purposes. On the other hand, Dover 
-is in communication by two railways with the military stations of Canterbury, 
Maidstone, Sheerness, Chatham, Woolwich, London, Aldershot, Portsmouth, 
and Shorncliffe ; and, as the lines of rail come down to the pier, alongside of 
which the transports would be lying, a very short time would suffice for the 
embarkation of a large force. To these considerations must be added the 
important fact that the proposed harbour will be under protection of great 
military works, which it would be necessary to provide in any other position 
where a harbour for naval and military purposes could be constructed. 

With regard to its capabilities as a harbour of refuge, the Committee, while 
of opinion that some advantage is likely to be derived by the commercial marine 
in this respect, yet do not wish to lay too much stress upon this advantage, and 
were that the only object in view, would not feel justified in recommending its 
construction. é 

Lastly, with regard to the advantage of the proposed harbour, with regard 
to Channel communication, there is no doubt that the convenience of embarking 
and disembarking in any weather in the smooth water of a sheltered harbour 
is of great public importance. That this is fully appreciated by the great com- 


panies which carry the postal and passenger traffic from the port of Dover to _ 


the Continent, is sufficiently evidenced by the proposals which have in past 
years been made by them for the construction of a smaller harbour specially 
designed for that purpose. 

236. a2 In 


[ view yer oe 


In conclusion, the Committee desire to draw the attention of the House 
to the evidence which has been submitted to’ them, and by which they have 
been much impressed, to the effect that a considerably i increased extent of deep 
water space might be secured by a slight modification of the present designs, 
at an increased cost of moderate amount. It. appears, however, to the Com- 
mittee that it would be beyond their functions to recommend such an increase 
of expenditure, and they therefore content themselves’ with bringing the 
evidence referred to specially to the notice of the House. - 


Tur Committee further report that they have examined the allegations of 
the Bill, and found the same to be true; and have gone through the Bill, and 
made Amendments thereunto. 


1 June 1875. 


‘PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Wednesday, 21st April 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. Sir George Balfour. 

Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Malcolm. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Massey. 


Admiral Egerton. 
Sir SEyMour FITzGERALD was called to the Chair. 
[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 


Tuesday, 27th April 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Seymour Firze@pratp in the Chair. 


Mr. Malcolm. Admiral Egerton. 

Mr. Ritchie. Sir George Balfour. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Mr. Reed. 

Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


Sir George Elliot. 
Dover Pier and Harbour Bill. 
Counsel :—Mr. Serjeant Sargood, Mr. Bidder, Q.c., Mr. O’ Hara. 
Agents :—Messrs. Wyatt § Co. 
Petitions against the Bill were read from— 
1. South Eastern Railway Company. 
Counsel :—Sir E. Beckett, Q.c., Mr. Worsley. 
Agents :—Messrs. Dyson & Co. 


2. London Chatham and Dover Railway Company. 
Counsel :—Mr. Venables, Q.c., Mr. Round. 
Agents :—Messrs. Martin und Leslie. 


Mr. Serjeant Sargood was heard to open the case in support of the Bill. 
The Committee deliberated. 
[ Adjourned till Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Thursday, 29th April 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Seymour F1TzGERALD in the Chair. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Sir George Elliot. 
Mr. Massey. Admiral Egerton. 
Mr. Malcolm. Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Reed. 

Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
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Evidence in support of the Bill:— 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge (attending by leave of the House of 
Lords), Colonel Charles Nugent, .E., C.B., Major General Collinson, R.n., Admiral Sir 
Alexander Milne, &.c.B., Colonel Pasley, R.E., were severally sworn, and examined. 


(Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Monday, 3rd May 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir SEyMoUR FITZGERALD in the Chair. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Admiral Egerton. 

Mr, Massey, Mr. Reed. 

Sir George Balfour, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Ritchie. 


Sir George Elliot. 


Evidence in support of the Bill continued. 
Major General Collinson was re-called, and examined. 


Captain Frederick Evans, R.N.,and Mr. James Stillwell, were severally sworn, and 
examined. 
[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 7th May 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir SEymour FirzGERALD in the Chair. 


Sir Massey Lopes. Admiral Egerton. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Sir George Balfour. 

Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Reed. : 
Sir George Elliot. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


~ Mr. Malcolm. 


Evidence in support of the Bill continued. 
Mr. James Stillwell was recalled, and examined. 


Sir John Hawkshawe was sworn, and examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 11th May 1875. 


a 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Seymour FitzGERALD in the Chair. 


Mr. Malcolm. Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Sir George Balfour. Mr. Ritchie. 

Admiral Egerton. Mr. Reed. 

Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


Sir George Elliot. 


Evidence 
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Evidence for the Bill continued. | 

Sir John Hawkshawe was recalled, and examined. 
Mr. Edward Druce was sworn, and examined. 
This closed the case for the Promoters. 


The Committee deliberated. 


The following Witness was called by the Committee :— 


Captain £. K. Calver, R.N., F.R.S., was sworn, and examined. 


[ Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


Wednesday, 12th May 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Seymour Firz@pRa.p in the Chair. 


Sir Massey Lopes. 
Admiral Egerton. 
Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. Massey. 

Mr. Malcolm. 


Sir George Elliot. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Mr. Reed. 


Petitions in favour of a harbour of refuge at Dungeness, from Romney and Lydd, 


read. 


Captain E. K. Calver, R.N., F.R.S., was recalled, and further examined. 


[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


Thursday, 13th May 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir SEYMouR FirzGERALp in the Chair. 


Sir Massey Lopes. 
Admiral Egerton, 


Mr. Massey. 
Mr. Malcolm. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 


Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. Reed. 
Mr. Bentinck Cavendish. 


Sir George Elliot. 
Mr. Ritchie. 


Mr. W. H. Smith (a Member of the House), was sworn, and examined. 


Sir E. Beckett, Q.c., was heard against the Bill, and in support of the Petition of the 
South Eastern Railway Company. 


Mr. Venables, Q.c., was heard against the Bill, and in support of the Petition of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company. 


Mr. James Stillwell was re-called, and examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday, 25th May, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 25th May 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Sir Seymour F1irzGEeRALD in the Chair. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Sir George Elliot. — 
Sir Massey Lopes. | Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
Admiral Egerton. Mr. Reed. 

Sir George Balfour. | Mr. Malcolm. 

Mr. Ritchie. | 
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The following witnesses were called by the Committee :— 


Mr. Reginald Welby was sworn, and examined. 


On the following question being put by Mr. Lefevre to the Witness, “ Did you express 
your opinion upon that statement that the security was sufficient for the money,”—the 
Committee deliberated. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That this question be struck out of the Minutes of 
Eyidence”—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinch).—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Mr. Malcolm. Admiral Egerton. 
Mr. Ritchie. = Sir George Balfour. 
Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Reed. 


Sir George Elliot. 
Mr. Welby was further examined. 
Mr. James Stillwell was recalled, and further examined. 
The Committee deliberated. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Secretary of the Board of Trade and the 
Secretary of the Public Loan Commissioners be called to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee”—(Sir George Balfour).—The Committee divided: 


Aye, 1. Noes, 7. 
Sir George Balfour. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

Mr. Ritchie. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Sir Massey Lopes. 
Admiral Egerton. 
Sir George Elliot. 
Mr. Reed. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 28th May 1875. 
MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir SryMOUR FITZGERALD in the Chair. 


~ Sir Massey Lopes. : ‘Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Admiral Egerton. Mr. Malcolm. 
Sir George Balfour. Mr. Ritchie. 
Mr. Reed. Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 


Preamble read a second time.— An Amendment made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 20, to leave out the words, “ And whereas, 
in consideration of the advantage which will accrue to the public by reason of the 
improvement of the said harbour in manner aforesaid, it is expedient that, subject to the 
conditions and limitations by this Act prescribed, one-third of the expenditure incurred 
in the construction of the said piers and works should be detrayed out of the public re- 
venue as a free crant, and that the residue of such expenditure should be defrayed by 
moneys to be advanced from time to time by the Public Works Loan Commissioners for 
such purpose”—(Mr. Lefevre).—Question put, That the words “ And whereas,” stand 
part of the Preamble.—'The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 3. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Mr. Malcolm. Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Reed. 


Sir Massey Lopes. 
Admiral Kgerton. 


Other Amendments made. 


: Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 6, to leave out the words, “ And whereas 
it is expedient that the pier at Dover, known as the Government or Admiralty Pier, be 
transferred to, and vested in, the Harbour Board, as constituted by this Act”—(Sir 

George 
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George Balfour).— Question put, That those words stand part of the Preamble.-—The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 3. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. : Admiral Egerton. 
Mr. Ritchie. Sir George Balfour. 
Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Reed. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 


Other Amendments made. 
Question proposed, “ That the Preamble, as amended, is proved.” 


Amendment ptoposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words, “the proposed extension of works at Dover to form a close 
harbour of about 310 acres, is not consistent with the plans and recommendations made in 
former years, aiter most careful inquiry, by Royal and other commissions; that the 
minimum area of the harbour then deemed necessary to fulfil public requirements was 
520 acres; that it has not been the practice of the Legislature to transfer public pro- 
perty to a local body, as is proposed to be done in thescase of the pier, known as the 
Admiralty Pier; that under the Passing Tolls Act of 1861, constituting the Public 
Works Loan Coiumissioners as an independent body to grant loans to improve harbours, 
it has not been the practice to interfere with their discretion in deciding on the goodness 
or sufficiency of the security on which to base their power of making loans as this Bill 
proposes; that it has not been the practice to prescribe to the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners when advancing money for harbours under the Acts of 1861, on the special 
and peculiarly favourable terms by this Bill for Dover; that the intention to levy tolls 
on all vessels, even those seeking refuge, entering the proposed harbour, is against the 
public policy which the Select Committees of 1857 and 1858, and the Royal Commission 
of 1860, indicated ; that the free grant of the proposal, one-third of a million of public 
money in aid of the works, is intended to be submitted to a body whose responsibilities 
for the proper expenditure of public money is not so secure as if the Government pro- 
vided for its expenditure through the agency of its own responsible officers; that the 
levying of tolls on passengers by rail is calculated to interfere with that freedom and 
cheapness of transit so useful to the nation; that it has not even been agreed that Dover 
is the most suitable position either for a harbour or for Channel communication ; and that 
for these reasons the measures proposed for the construction of this harbour are, in the 
opinion of the Committee, opposed to the interests of the nation, and should not be ap- 
proved by the Legislature”—(Sir George Balfour)—instead thereof.—Question, That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question—put, and agreed to. 


Question put, That the Preamble, as amended, is proved..—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 3. 
‘Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Mr. Malcolm. Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. Ritchie. 3 Mr. Reed. 


Sir Massey Lopes. 
Admiral Egerton. 


Clauses 1—3, agreed to. 


Clause 4.—An Amendment made.—Another Amendment proposed in line 36, after the 
word “ Members,” to insert the words “ appointed by the Treasury, in addition to the 
seven appointed under that Act, none of whom shall be officers of the War Office, Admi- 
ralty, Board of Trade, or Treasury”—{Sir George Balfour).—Question, That those 
words be there inserted, put, and negatived. 


Other Amendments made.—Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 5—26, agreed to. 


Clause 27.—Amendment proposed, in line 14, after the word “ purpose,” to insert the 
words “ Provided that no such expenses shall be advanced without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment being first obtained ”—(Sir George Balfour).—Question put, That those words be 
there inserted.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 2. Noes, 6 
Sir George Balfour. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Reed. Mr. Malcolm. 


Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Sir Massey Lopes. 
Admiral Egerton. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 28, amended, and agreed to. 
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Clauses 29—33, agreed to. 
Clause 34, amended;.and agreed to. 
Clauses 35—48, agreed to. 


Schedule.— Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave out “one shilling,” in order to insert 
“ sixpence ”—(Mr. Reed).—instead thereof.— Question put, That “one shilling” stand part 
of the Schedule.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 2. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. Malcolm. Mr. Reed. 


Mr. Ritchie. 
‘Sir Massey Lopes. 
Admiral Egerton. 


Schedule agreed to. 
[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at One o’clock. 


Tuesday, 1st June 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Seymour FrrzGERAp in the Chair. 


Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Malcolm. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Admiral Egerton. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. Ritchie. ; 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by the Chairman, read the first time, as follows :— 


“1, THE Select Committee on the Dover Pier and Harbour Bill having been instructed 
to report upon the advantages which the proposed harbour, if successfully constructed, 
may afford to the defence of the country in the case of a European war, and for purposes 
of refuge and Channel communication, submit the following Report :— 


“© 2, The evidence adduced before them leaves no room to doubt that, in the case of 
this country being obliged to engage in warlike operations, the proposed harbour would 
be of the greatest value and importance, both in a naval and military point of view. At 
the present moment it may be said that there is no place between Sheerness and Ports- 
mouth at which vessels of Her Majesty’s navy can obtain a supply of coal if required. 
The Downs are no doubt an admirable naval station, both in point of security and conve- 
nience of position, but coaling there would have to be carried on from floating depéts, 
~ which in time of war would be exposed to attack by the enemy, unless protected by works 

which at present do not exist. If the proposed harbour is successfully constructed, iron- 
clads of the largest class can be moored alongside the existing Admiralty Pier, or the 
Eastern Pier, if modified with that view ; coals from any part of England or Wales may 
be brought by railway in trucks direct to the side of vessels, and shipped with facility, 
safety, and despatch. In a military point of view, the ad vantages of the proposed harbour 
in time of war are not less apparent. It may be said that hitherto no proper facilities 
have’ been provided either at Woolwich, Chatham, or Sheerness for the embarkation of 
troops, while at Portsmouth the length of wharf in the dockyard is quite insufficient, and 
in time of war would probably be required by the Admiralty for naval purposes. On the 
other hand, Dover is in communication by two railways with the military stations of Can- 
terbury, Maidstone, Sheerness, Chatham, Woolwich, London, Aldershot, Portsmouth, 
and Shorncliffe ; and as the lines of rail come down to the pier, alongside of which the 
transports would be lying, a very short time would suffice for the embarkation of a large 
force. To these considerations must’ be added the important fact that the proposed har- 
bour will be under protection of the great military works of Dover Castle, and that there- 
fore no further outlay of public money will be required, which would be necessary 


in any other position where a harbour for naval and military purposes could be con- 
structed. 


“3. With regard to its capabilities as a harbour of refuge, there seems to be no doubt that 
toa limited extent, and under certain conditions, some advantage will be derived by the 
commercial marine in this respect. The scheme, however, has been placed before the 
Committee as providing a harbour which will be of national importance for military and 
naval considerations, and they do not therefore desire to lay too much stress on this inci- 
dental advantage, which might possibly be more directly and more completely obtained 


by the execution of works in a different position, and expressly designed for the 
purpose. 


“4, Lastly, 


- i: 
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“4, Lastly, with regard to the advantage of the proposed harbour, with regard to 
Channel communication, there is no doubt that the convenience of embarking and disem- 
barking in any weather in the smooth water of a sheltered harbour is of great public 
importance. ‘That this is fully appreciated by the great companies which carry the postal 
and passenger traffic from the port of Dover to the Continent, is sufficiently evidenced by 
the proposals which have in past years been made by them for the construction of a smaller 
harbour specially designed for that purpose. 


« 5. In conclusion, the Committee desire to draw the attention of the House to the 
evidence which has been submitted to them, and by which they have been much impressed, 
to the effect that a considerably increased extent of deep water space might be secured by 
a slight modification of the present designs at an increased cost of moderate amount. It 
appears, however, to the Committee that it would be beyond their functions to recommend 
such an increase of expenditure, and they therefore content themselves with bringing the 
evidence referred to specially to the notice of the House.” 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by Sir George Balfour, read the first time, as follows :— 


“1. Your Committee was appointed to examine into the various questions connected 
with the Dover Pier and Harbour Bill, being specially instructed ‘to report upon the 
‘ advantages which the proposed harbour, if successfully constructed, may afford to the 
‘defences of the country in the case of an European war, and for the purposes of 
‘ refuge, and Channel communication ;’ and your Committee having examined witnesses, 
agree to report, that this harbour is deficient in area to afford those advantages which are 
required for naval and military purposes in case of war, that it would prove expensive to 
maintain free from deposit, that it cannot be available .for refuge to any sufficient extent, 
and that without improvements in the French harbours, it fails to supply any present 
wants for better Channel communication, and finally that its cost in relation to its area of 
deep water is great. 


«2. The position of Dover, from its close proximity to the French coast, has from time 
immemorial, been viewed as very important in relation to the various operations which 
during many centuries were carried on; and its improvement has occupied the attention 
of sovereigns, statesmen, and military and naval commanders, during a long series of 
years, but during all these periods of our history it has always been surrounded with 
doubts and fears as to its practical utility, even if formed into a permanent fortress or 
naval harbour. 


** 3. In modern days, between. 1836 and the present time, there have been various 
inquiries, by Royal Commission, Select Committees, and in other forms, all bearing more 
or less on the three heads into. which this Committee is directed to inquire. 


“4, The two inquiries by Select Committees in 1836, on Harbours of Refuge, and on 
Dover Harbour, added but little to the information previously possessed regarding the 
suitableness of Dover as a harbour of refuge, as a station for communication with the 
Continent, and as a defensive position for offence or defence in.case of war. 


«“ 5. In 1839-1840, the Royal Commission then appointed to investigate the question 
of harbours of refuge, was limited in its inquiries to the south-eastern coast; but its 
report supplied useful information regarding Dover and other places as harbours of . 
refuge: and from the composition of the Commission, viz., Rear Admiral Sir James 
Gordon, Captain Vidal, r.n., Lieut. Colonel Thompson, Royal Engineers, Captain Drew, 
an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, Mr. Cubitt, Civil Engineer, and James Walker, 
Civil Engineer, their opinion as to sites for harbours is deserving of consideration. 


«6. It does not, however, appear that any immediate action was taken by Government 
on the Report of that Royal Commission; and the question as to the formation of a 
refuge harbour at Dover stood over until 1843, when the Select Committee ‘ appointed 
‘ to. inquire into Shipwrecks and means of preserving the Lives and Property of ship- 
‘wrecked Persons,’ drew attention in their Report ‘ to the want of harbours accessible at 
‘all times of tide, and urged the necessity which exists for their erection on those parts 
‘ of the coast where such harbours do not exist.’ 


“7. The Committee strongly recommended ‘the immediate attention of the Govern- 
‘ment and the Legislature to this subject,’ but abstained ‘ from recommending any par- 
‘ticular situations for harbours, from a conviction that these points will be best decided 
‘on by a body of scientific and competent persons, whose attention should be specially 
‘and exclusively directed to this subject,’ ‘The suggestions made by this Select Com- 
mittee are, even at the present day, well deserving careful study, particularly as regards 
Dover and the coast adjacent, as well as the information on the secure and extensive 
anchorage in the Downs, to all of which attention might be advantageously given in 
future inquiries. 


**8. This Committee, moreover, was the channel through which the Duke of Wellington 
was called on to express his views on various questions relating to the pilotage, the 
Channel, &c., connected with his then office as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports ; and in 


a lengthened examination, on 7th July 1843, his Grace gave his opinions on harbours of 
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refuge between Portsmouth and the Thames, and their utility as respects protection from 
the weather as well as from military attacks, as also in reference to maritime warfare in 
contradistinction to naval warfare. 


“9, The-evidence then given is of great value, not only as embodying the knowledge 
and experience of our greatest commander, but as the only direct evidence of this kind 
we can find on record, as to the opinion he entertained about Dover; the questions and 
answers below given will show, that he did not hold Dover to be the most suitable posi- 
tion for a harbour, either for refuge or for offensive or defensive purposes; but on the 
contrary, it is clear that Dungeness was prominently in his thoughts as having the priority 
over Dover, and to this day, that remarkable head well deserves to be studied, in order 
that its present advantages as to depth of water may be turned to use, if practicable. 

«We republish these Questions 5264, 5265, 5266, 5267, 5268, 5269, and Answers, of 
Shipwreck Committee, pages 332 and 333.—Vide Return 549 of August 1843 :— 

««« 6264, The attention of the Committee has been directed to the subject of a harbour 
of refuge between Portsmouth and the Thames; will your Grace have the goodness to 
state your opinion as to the necessity for the erection of a new harbour ?—I have no doubt 
about it. I entertain no doubt that it is absolutely necessary ; there is now no security 
between Portsmouth and the Downs. Dover Roads is a very secure place in the period 
of a northerly or easterly wind, but there is no security at other times; but, on the con- 
trary, it is a very dangerous place in a wind from the south-west. They can run for the 
Downs; but there is no great ease in the Downs; certainly there is no security in Dover, 
except from warlike attempts. But I should say that, considering the want of protection 
from the weather and from military attacks in the Channel, the trade of the port of 
London will be in a very precarious situation, and will be a very losing one in a variety 
of ways in time of war, if something is not done beforehand, if some precautions are not 
taken. Steam power in moving ships has madé such progress at present as that it must 
have a most material effect in maritime warfare in future times—I use the word maritime 
warfare in contradistinction to naval warfare. If anybody will just consider the advantage 
the French coast enjoys over the coast of this country, in observation of what is passing 
at sea; itis to the southward; they have the sun in their backs; they see everything 
quite clear ; and it is possible from the coast of France to calculate to a moment at what 
period a vessel coming up Channel will arrive at particular points, and they may be in 
readiness to seize her at at any point which may happen to be unguarded, supposing the 
vessel to be without conyoy, and supposing that there should be no naval means at that 
point to take care of her. I should say that the trade of the port of London would 
labour under a great disadvantage if it were found that every vessel coming up from 
Portsmouth was obliged to come up in a convoy, that she should be picked up 
unless there were a convoy; and there are no means of providing for that 
safety except by ports; not one only, but there ought to be, I should say, at least 
two between the Downs and Portsmouth; I should say one about Dungeness and another 
possibly at Dover. I have given a good deal of reflection to this subject, and have 
thought of it a long while, and that is the conclusion to which I have come; and it is a 
rational conclusion, for it is founded on what*the state of the commerce of this port, which 
is the great port of the country, will be by-and-by, if something is not done. 

«5265. Sir Charles Nupier.| Is your Grace aware that there is a good bay in the 
Godwin Sands called Trinity Bay ?—I have heard that; but I have never been off to it. 

«© «5266. Your Grace states that there should be two harbours of refuge, one at Dun- 
geness and another at Dover; generally speaking, the trade coming from London bound 
westward may get into the Downs, but be able to get no further than the Downs, and 
may never be able to make the port of Dover; would it not therefore be better if the 
harbour of refuge was somewhere they could arrive at from the eastward in coming’ to 
Dover ?—I am not able to judge of the maritime capacity of the Downs; but I should 
suppose from what I see that the Downs is safe, not very comfortable, but safe as a port; 
and I believe the holding ground is good. I think it would not be at all difficult to secure 
it in a military point of view for vessels running in there. I do not mean to say it is 
impossible to do anything in Trinity Bay. I think it is wonderful what Captain Bullock 
has done upon the Godwin Sands; and I will not pretend to say how far those measures 
might be carried out, and how far they might give further security in the Downs. There 
is no doubt whatever that a port in the Downs to give to vessels lying in the Downs 
perfect security would be a very desirable object; but I cannot say how far that system 
of Captain Bullock’s can be carried out. 


“* «5267. In time of war your Grace is aware that it will be impossible with steam for 
the trade to lie at anchor safely in the Downs; there have been instances of privateers 
coming into the Downs, taking out vessels, but now that there is steam, it would be per- 
fectly impossible for four or five hundred vessels to lie in the Downs?—I should say it 
would be possible to give an increase of military security, so as to give complete 


security. 1 should say that it is a secure place as regards weather, but I doubt if it isa 
very comfortable place. 


5268. Your Grace is of opinion that there ought to be a harbour of refuge between 
Portsmouth and the Downs; in looking at the map, it appears that when once you get 
round Beachy Head, the coast slants more off, so that if the wind is on the land, they 
could be certain of getting into the Downs; would it not be better to have a harbour of 
refuge near Beachy Head, which is the southern point projecting, and where, if a vessel 


is 
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is caught with the wind in shore, she will inevitably go on shore ?—I only mentioned 
Dungeness, it is more a suggestion than anything else, for I do not mean to say I have 
information on such a point enabling me to form a judgment; but from being aware that 
that point of land at Dungeness already forms a security on the one side or the other, I 
thought it might be possible there with greater facility to make a harbour of refuge, than 
at any other point, but the scientific gentlemen employed would ascertain to a nicety 
which would be the best. 


* «5269. Your Grace is of opinion that it is absolutely necessary there should be one? 
—I think it is so desirable, as to be in effect absolutely necessary ; the trade of the port of 
London would be in a very different situation, if, instead of having vessels capable of 
creeping along the coast, as they do now every day unprotected, they were obliged to 
wait for convoys, and had to sail in convoys in charge of one or more of Her Majesty’s 
ships. I cannot help thinking, considering tides, and currents, and variable weather, and 
so on, that it is desirable in respect of commercial projects. It is to be borne in mind, 
that on the French coast the advantages would be enormous, because they have the sun 
at their backs all day, and can sce across to the other side; and I have no doubt whatever 
that they could calculate to a nicety at what time a vessel would be at the next five 
points, and signals might be made along the coast to fix from what port the enemy’s ship 
might come out.” 


“10. In the year following, the Government decided on carrying out the above recom- 


mendation of the Select Committee on Shipwrecks, and Sir Robert GHAIRMAN : 
Peel, the then First Lord of the Treasury, in a Treasury Minute, Admiral Sir Byam Martin, G.c.B. 
dated 2nd April 1844, after recording the above recommendation of MuMBeRrs : 


the Select Committee, stated that ‘for the purpose of enabling Her Lieut. General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., &.c.n, 
‘ Majesty’s Government to form a final and satisfactory judgment on Rear Admiral Dundas, c.B. 

Ga Boras : G j - Captain Sir W. Simmonds, R.N. 

this important subject, he (Sir Robert Peel) recommends to the Captain John Washington, R.N. 

‘ Board,’ the appointment of Commissioners, as per margin, ‘to in- Lieut. Colonel Colquhoun, R.a. 

‘quire into the most eligible situations for choosing a harbour or Lieutenant Colonel Alderson, R.x. 
‘harbours of refuge in the Channel.’ The Lords of the Treasury harabarh rely sale 

5 iets 5 aptain Fisher, R.N. be? 
concurred, and added that ‘the more immediate points for the con- James Walker, Esq., President of the Institution 
3 } ? 


‘sideration of the Commissioners appear to be the following :— of Civil Engineers. 


1st, Whether it be desirable that a harbour of refuge should be constructed 

‘in the Channel, reference being had, on the one hand, to the public advantages 
‘likely to result from the construction of such a work, and, on the other, to, the 
‘ expense to’ be incurred in its completion.’ 


«© 2ndly. What site would be the most eligible for such a harbour, on account of 
‘its combining in the greatest degree the following grounds of preference :— 


“Ist. That it should be of easy access at all times of the tide, to vessels 


‘requiring shelter from stress of weather. , 


“« 9nd. That it should be calculated fora station for armed vessels of war in the 
‘event of hostilities, both for the purposes of offence and defence; and, 


*«¢ 3rd. That it should possess facilities for ensuring its defence in the event of 
‘an attack by the enemy.’ y 


«The Commissioners were ‘ authorised to extend their inquiries,’ should they ‘ consider 
‘that all these objects will not be accomplished by a single harbour of refuge in the 


© Channel.’ 


* 11. That Commission in their Report, dated 7th August 1844, on the South Hastern 
Coast, to which they were restricted, indicated the four positions which appeared to fulfil 
the conditions of their Commission of Inquiry, but gave the priority to Dover, as the une 
position which, with a harbour of refuge,.would establish its importance ‘ as a military and 
‘ naval station,’ Seaford, Portland, and Harwich being the three other harbours. ’ 


«12. There were, however, qualifications in the above recommendation on two points ; 
first, in respect to the doubts of the pilots as to the tenacity of the anchoring ground, 
which was, however, deemed by the Commission to be satisfactory; and secondly, as to 
the tendency of the harbour to silt up. On’this last head very numerous inquiries were 
‘then instituted, which clearly established this fact, as the various documents and inves- 
tigations show, to be the most formidable difficulty to contend against in forming a close 


harbour on this part of the coast of England. 


“13. The extensive and minute inquiries instituted by this Commission into-various 
other points connected with the formation of a harbour of refuge at Dover, which would 
poses all the permanent advantages laid down in the instructions issued tor their guidance, 

rought to light such serious difficulties attending the successful completion of this great 
project as to entail the necessity of instituting further inquiries, after the Commission had 
sent in their report. 


“14. For instance, in reference to the question of silting up, the Commission reported 
that ‘ samples of the water in Dover Bay,’ ‘ taken up at different times of the tide, in 
‘ different depths, and under varying circumstances of weather,’ had been ‘ transmitted to 
‘the Director of the Museum of Economic Geology for examination, and the results 

‘ reported on by Mr. Phillips; but the Commission expressed their opinion ‘ that more 
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* extensive experiments are necessary in order to determine the quantities of matter borne 
‘in suspension by the tidal currents on this part of the coast and liable to deposit,’ and 
suggested ‘the propriety of the experiments being continued under the direction of the 
« Admiralty, for the space of a year, in all circumstances of weather,’ thereby entailing 
on the Government the duty of ascertaining the extent of this, the most ‘ formidable 
* difficulty.’ 


«15, Further, the plans and proposals received by this Commission for the construction 
of all the proposed harbours, which were brought forward by many intelligent persons, 
including several eminent engineers, entailed on the Commission, as stated in their Report, 
‘ no light task in dealing with the conflicting opinions offered ;? and the Commissioners, 
in closing their report, felt themselves constrained to limit their recommendation to the 
following points :— 


“1st. That a harbour be constructed in Dover Bay, according to Plan No. 1, 
‘ with an area of 520 acres up to low-water mark, or 380 acres without the two-fathom 
‘ edge, with an entrance 700 feet wide on the south front, and another of 150 feet at 
‘the east end,’ . . . . * but only advised the immediate carrying out that portion 
‘which is to commence at Cheesman’s Head.’ The Commissioners added, that 
‘whatever may be finally decided upon as to the form and extent of the works in 
‘ Dover Bay, the pier from Cheesman’s Head, run out in seven fathoms water, appears 
‘ to be indispensable as a commencement, and it will afford both facility and shelter 
‘ to the works to be subsequently carried on for their completion. 

«This will give sheltered access to the present harbour during south-west gales, 
‘and protect it from the entrance of shingle from the westward; it will afford time 
‘ also for observation on the movement of the shingle within the bay, and for further 
‘inquiry as to the tendency which harbours of large area on this part of the coast 
‘ may have to silt up.’ 

“ These inquiries, the Commissioners stated, they ‘ consider to be of essential . 
‘importance, and the results will afford the means of determining on the greater or 
‘less width that should be given to the entrances of the proposed harbour.’ 


“16. The Commissioners also remarked on the mode of construction, but considered 
that this will be ‘ best decided by the Government, under professional advice, when the 
‘ works shall be finally determined on.’ They also submitted ‘ an approximate estimate 
‘ of the works at the four places named as suitable for harbours, amounting to 4,300,0001. ; 
‘ the outlay for Dover Harbour being stated at 2,500,000 /., and for the three other named 
‘ positions at 1,800,000 /” * The military members of the Commission added, that they 
‘are of opinion that there will be no difficulty in providing for the defence of the proposed 
‘harbours. They recommend that casemated batteries be constructed on the brekwaters 
‘themselves, and that these should be supported by works and defences on the shore, 
‘ flanking the approach to them, and to the entrances of the harbours.’ 


“17. In addition to the above vital questions left by this commission to be settled by 
the direct action of the Government, one of the Members, Sir W. Symonds, Surveyor of 
the Navy, dissented from the report, because, he considered ‘the mass of evidence to be 
‘in favour of Dungeness;’ and because he could not ‘recommend a close harbour at 
‘Dover, where the pilots consider the holding ground generally indifferent, and the 
‘engineers say it will silt up.’ : 


Mr. James Walker. “18. It appears that after the receipt of the above report, in April and May 1845, the 
Mr. George Rennie. Admiralty addressed the engineers, as per margin, requesting them to supply designs and 
ee mnle. plans for the formation of a great harbour at Dover, with a descriptive report, and appa- 


ae Ea rently defining as points for their consideration, that the area of the harbour should enclose 
Mr, Brunel. _ 520 acres extending out to seven fathoms at low water. rom all these eminent engineers, 
ee excepting one, full and elaborate reports were received, with explanatory plans and esti- 

Jones, R.E- mates, and in their several descriptions the formidable nature of the difficulties in the 
M. C. Vignoles. formation of a harbour on this coast, from various causes, more especially from the intru- 


sion of silt, were fully set forth. 


“19, The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury decided, on 30th September 1845, on 
the representation of the Admiralty, that the plans received for the 


Adairal Sir Thomas Byam Martin, ¢.0.n, formation of a harbour of refuge at Dover should be submitted for the 


Lieut. General Sir Howard Douglas, c.c.B. 


Rear Admiral Dean Dundas, c.z. opinion of the officers and gentlemen, as per margin, being the same 
Sir John Pelly, Bart, Deputy Master of the as those who composed the Royal Commission of 1844, with the 
ical Pane em n.N., Surveyor of the CXception of two left out, viz., Captain Hisher and Mr Walker, 
i Navy: and with the addition of two, the Hydrographer and Director of 
Capt. Washington, B.N- Works. ‘They were requested to take ‘into consideration the plans 
Beat Colonel Colquhoun, 3. ‘and other documents relating to the proposed harbour of refuge at 


Lieut. Colonel Alderson, 8.5. 3 
Capt. Beaufort, R.N., Hydrographer to Admiralty. ‘ Dover, . . . and report to the Treasury which of the plans in question 


Capt. Brandreth, #,£., Director of Admiralty « ought, in their opinion, to be preferred, and whether it will be advis- 
Works. ‘able to make any, and, if any, what alterations in it.’ 


«20. The Report of this Commission was submitted to the Treasury in January 1846 ; 
the result of their deliberations on the reports and plans of the eight engineers for a har- 
bour in Dover Bay was as follows: That ‘ about 520 acres is the minimum space that will 
answer the object Her Majesty’s Government have in view, of affording a Harbour of 


‘ Refuge 


’ 
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«Refuge in Dover Bay; that the outline or form of the harbour should not materially 
‘differ from that recommended in our Report of 1844; and that the south face of the 
‘breakwater should stand as near as possible in the direction of the stream of tide, to a 
‘ depth of seven fathoms of water; also that the eastern and western arms should be carried 
‘ out at right angles from the shore.’ 


“21. The Commission recorded their decided opinion, ‘ that no apprehension of incon- 
venience from shingle ought to be regarded as an objection to proceeding with the pro- 
‘ posed harbour in Dover Bay ;’ but prominently added, that ‘the question of silt presents 
“a much more formidable obstacle, and although less apparent, it is the chief difficulty to 
‘contend with in planning a harbour in Dover Bay.’ 


«© 22. The Commissioners, in making this grave admission of the danger from silt, had 


before them the whole of the inquiries into this serious evil, and particularly referred to 


the ‘ series of experiments made on the quantity of silt held im suspension by the water in 
‘Dover Bay;’ stating that ‘the observations have been carried on at intervals during seve- 
‘ral months, from the beginning of February to the end of September’; they referred 
to ‘the reports of the officer directed to carry out the observations,’ as entered in the 
Appendix. The Commissioners then added, that ‘ few harbours escape the evil of a sedi- 
‘mentary deposit, and if liability to silt. were to be deemed an objection to the construction 
‘ of an artificial harbour, it would be idle to attempt such a work on any part of the coast 
‘of the kingdom. It is not, therefore, our purpose to contend for what is, im truth, prac- 
‘tically impossible, as it is manifest that the greater part of whatever sedimentary matter 
‘may be held in suspension in the water flowing into a harbour, will fall to the bottom, 
‘ with more or less rapidity, in proportion to the stillness of water within, and only such 
‘ portion of the lighter matter, as, from its less specific gravity, may remain in suspension, 
‘ will be carried out by the ebbing tide.’ 


« 23. The Commissioners advised the ‘following, as the best means of meeting this 
«acknowledged difficulty; lst. By permitting a free tidal current through the harbour ; 
;2ndly. By admitting only the quantity of water required to maintain the level, without 
; inducing any sensible current into the harbour.’ 


«24. The Commissioners, after describing various modes to attain these ends, stated 
their own opinion, ‘ That no opening should be left in either the eastern or western arms 
‘ of the proposed breakwater, and that both the travelling of shingle and the liability to 
‘deposit from silt, point out that the only entrances should be placed in its sonthern face 
‘in the fair set of the tidal stream. . . . Two openings, of the width of about 700 
‘feet each, will suffice for this purpose; they will also be large enough to enable any 
‘vessel to work in or out.’ 


«25. The Commissioners further called attention to the ‘tendency to deposit from 
‘ diffusion, arising from the more highly charged water outside the breakwater, pressing 
“to restore the equilibrium with the lighter water within, and which must not be over- 
‘looked, although we are of opinion that it will not amount to anything of import- 
‘ance.’ 


~ 26. The conclusion arrived at by the Commissioners was, that ‘ after having taken all 
‘the points of this question into consideration, we are satisfied that liability to silt ought not 
‘to be regarded as an objection to proceeding with the proposed harbour, provided it have: 
‘the entrances in the south face as we have recommended.’ 


27. The Commissioners reported on various other points, in connection with mode of 


construction, and materials, and stated, in regard to the plans, that they cannot give 


‘unqualified approval to any one of the plans submitted. But, in obedience to their 
* Lordships’ instructions, we have to state our opinion, that in the several points of general 
‘form, entrances, construction, and material, we give the preference to that of 
‘Mr. Rendel, with the alteration, however, of the eastern and western piers, which we 
‘have proposed.’ 


28. An examination of this plan as approved shows differences between it and the 
one previously recommended, but shows greater differences, indeed, between it and the 
plan now proposed for the harbour at Dover. These differences are so thoroughly at 
variance with the decided reports of the three previous reports of well-qualified Com- 
missioners that the gravest apprehensions may be justly entertained as to the plan of the 
proposed far inferior harbour. In area it was 854 acres at low water, or nearly treble 
the area of the one now proposed; the areas by depths of water were also in excess of 
those which the proposed harbour can afford. It contained no less than 392 acres of five 
fathoms and upwards, 303 acres of six fathoms and upwards, whilst there were no fewer 
than 553 acres of two fathoms and upwards, and as many as 433 acres of four fathoms 
and upwards. So that though the cost was 2,465,000 /. for this extensive harbour, yet 
when measured by the area acquired, it will be found to be more economical than the pro- 
posed harbour, which is estimated to cost about 1,700,000 /., including the past outlay on 
the Admiralty Pier. 


«29, The recommendations of the above Commission were, however, again dissented 
from by Sir W. Symonds, and by Sir Howard Douglas, the former stating, his opposi- 
tion to be in concurrence ‘ with the general opinion of engineers, that a close harbour 
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‘(at Dover, although it may have sufficient openings for ingress and egress) will in time 
‘be destroyed by silt... Sir W. Symonds also disagreed as to the mode of constructing 
the works, and also as to the materials to be used, and stated ‘ that the cost will be from 
* 6,000,000 2. to 7,000,000 2. of money, exclusive of fortifications, a sum which might 
‘furnish 80 sail of the line, or double the force of the Navy.’ Sir W. Symonds also 
recorded that, ‘From my own practical experience in» the Narrows during the war, 
‘and the great bulk of evidence in the minutes now before me, among which I may 
‘mention the Duke of Wellington’s before the Shipwrecks Committee, I am convinced 
‘that Dungeness is the most eligible situation in the Channel, embracing all the terms of 
‘the instruction conveyed to the Commission by the Treasury Minute.’ 


“ 30. Sir Howard Douglas disapproved some of the recommendations of the majority of 
the Commission, particularly as to the mode of constructing the piers, as to extension of 
the area, and more especially as to the suppression of the eastern opening, thereby de- 
priving the harbour of ‘facility of egress or escape at all times and tides, and in all 
‘weathers; and I am conyinced that by omitting to form this opening, the proposed 
‘ enclosure would become to such a degree a close harbour, as greatly to increase and 
‘ accelerate the progress of the evil to which all close harbours are liable, that of rapidly 
‘ silting up.’ 


** 31. After the presentation to Parliament of these reports, there is a deficiency in the 
further published records connected with the ulterior proceedings by Government in re- 
gard to this Dover Harbour. The evidence given in 1848 by the Chancellor of the 
dixchequer and by Mr. Walker, the civil engineer, before the Select Committee on Mis- 
cellaneous Kstimates, shows that the western pier for Dover Harbour, now known as the 
Admiralty Pier, was commenced in 1647, and the yearly sums which Parliament has 
voted show that it has gradually progressed till it has reached, during a period of 29 
years, a length of about 750 yards, and that the total outlay has been about 700,000/., or 
with ali other miscellaneous outlays connected with the work, say about 1,000 7. per linear 
yard. . 


« 32. The Parliamentary Return, laid before Parliament in 1850, gives the plan of the 
Dover Harbour, with the line of the western pier then under construction, together with 
the other portions of the piers intended to enclose the entire harbour area; in outline this 
plan is similar to the one recommended by the Royal Commissions of 1840 and 1844, and 
which is the one proposed by Mr. Walker, who served on both these Commissions. It 
differs in many important points from the plan recommended by the Commission of 1846, 
as the one proposed by Mr. Rendel; it has the entrance in the east arm, the omission of 
which was urged by that Commission as the essential condition to prevent the great dan- 
ger from silt, whilst it has only one entrance instead of two entrances on the southern 
breakwater. The information given in this Parliamentary Return as to the outlay is 
exceedingly meagre, and affords no information as to whether the whole of the works to 
form the enclosed harbour had ever been sanctioned, or merely the construction of the 
western pier, in accordance with the recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1844, 
to carry out that pier to seven fathoms depth of water, and then to observe the action of 
the water in various ways caused by that pier. 


“33. That action was in 1865 examined and reported on by a Committee, consisting 
of Admiral Bethune, Captain Bedford, and Captain Calver, and the accretion of soil to 
the east‘and west of the pier was then found to be considerable. On that report, the 
Admiralty handed over this harbour to the Board of Trade, having till then retained it 
along with that of Alderney as one of the naval ports. A subsequent examination of the 
state of the bottom of the bay, to the east and west of the pier, was made in 1873, and the 
new survey shows a still further accretion; and, when the present condition of the mass 
of soil collected on the east and west sides of this pier is compared with the clear state of 
the bottom as surveyed in 1844, the accretion is evidently of considerable increasing ex-_ 
tent, as also the erosion along the shore, and as the soil accreted is greatest in the 
immediate vicinity of the pier, its state and progress deserves to be closely watched. 


« 34, As far as the records before us extend, this is the only portion of the observations 
completed which former Commissions deemed to be of great importance to make, as to 
the influence that the pier projected from the shore has on the action of the tidal current 
on the coast and bay. One great evil has no doubt been arrested, that of the travelling 
of the shingle from west to east; this is established; but the part of the coast or the 
works that have produced this result have not been brought to light; neither has any 
inquiry been proved to have been made, as to the effect on the coast to the eastward of 
Dover Bay, which the eastern arm will produce. 


«© 35, Finally, the probable extent of the deposit of silt in the proposed closed harbour, 
though admitted to be considerable, has not been accurately ascertained, and its removal 
by dredges is left unprovided for, notwithstanding that Kingstown Harbour, of only 40 
acres, and which is stated in evidence before us to be free from silt, actually requires, 
as was accidentally ascertained from the Civil Estimates, an annual outlay of about 
3,000 /. for dredging, but neither the details of this outlay, nor the extent of soil dredged 
are stated, the cost of dredging the small harbour of Ramsgate, near Dover, is also con- 
siderable. Your Committee would earnestly urge that the cost at Dover of maintenance, 
as also of dredging, of other establishments, should be thoroughly investigated. a 
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small harbour at Kingstown, of only one-eighth of the area, now entails on the country 
an expenditure of 10,000 /. per annum; and seeing that the uses to which Dover Harbour 
is to be applied are more varied, and far more extensive, and that the liability to silt is 
admitted to be far greater at Dover than in Ireland, it becomes the more necessary to 
cause that careful public scrutiny into future liabilities to be made, which the evidence 
given to your Committee shows not to have been made, as usual, in accordance with the 
cautious practice of the Treasury, which the able permanent officers observe. 


“36. The evidence given before us now establishes the important fact that the proposed 
harbour at Dover is no longer projected in view to its use as a refuge harbour; that 
whatever portion of it may be available, it must, in a period of war, be subordinated to 
the military and naval requirements. Under this aspect, your Committee has not deemed 
it advisable to call for evidence as to the utility of the harbour for refuge, even 
in'time of peace, when the main uses for which it is needed in war are in opposition 
thereto; neither has your Committee inquired into the policy of exacting dues from ships 
seeking refuge in peace, seeing that their exaction has been so decidedly reported against 
by the Select Committee of 1857 and 1858, and by the Royal Commission of 1859 and 
1860, and virtually recognised as a part of our national system. 


«© 37. It now becomes important to show that, as a purely military and naval position, 
the formation of this harbour, and even of the Admiralty Pier, entails on the country the 
necessity of extensive forts and batteries; and your Committee now proceeds to point 
out what provision has been made in the past, and what may be needed in the future, to 
provide for the effectual command of this harbour, against not only attack in force, but 
against insult from an active and daring vessel of war of great speed and even with only 
one piece of ordnance of great power. 


«« 38. The improvement of the old defensive works of Dover, or rather it may be said 
the construction of works at Dover, on the modern very costly principle, may be said to 
have originated in 1853-54. ‘The plans of last century for the occupation of Dover 
heights, as also those at the beginning of this century, were used in aiding to adapt these 
expensive permanent designs to the modern ideas. The well-considered plans to resist 
invasion, which were formerly drawn out, and deemed sufficient in the form of these 
temporary works, were set aside by the thorough re-formation of the temporary works. 


' € 39, An examination of the Ordnance Estimates during the many years the Duke of 
Wellington held the Command of the Army, with the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, show that little or no expenditure was incurred for either the improvement, the 
reform, or the extension of the ancient fortified, but temporary works at Dover; and it 
was not until one year after he had passed away that the Ordnance Estimates showed 
the change that then commenced, in expending large sums of money on these extensive 
permanent works, which have been continued, still continue, and must continue, with 
harbour projects in view. 


«40, As the name of the Duke of Wellington has been often quoted as an authority 
for the construction of a harbour at Dover, and as two witnesses before this Committee 
have mentioned that authority in support of their own advocacy of this harbour, without 
adducing any documentary proof of the statement, it becomes necessary to show by the 
evidence of Mr. James Walker, civil engineer, and member of both the Royal Commissions 
of 1840 and 1844, that when under examination, 19 April 1858, by the Select Committee 
_ of 1858 on Harbours of Refuge, he gave his testimony, that of the three harbours re- 
commended by the Commissioners, viz., Dover, Seaford, and Portland, he added, ‘I may 
‘ take the liberty to name acircumstance which is not reported, that an individual who paid 
‘great attention to the subject of national defences, the Duke of Wellington, said in his 
‘conversations with me, that he considered Seaford Bay as more important than Dover;’ 
and stronger secondary evidence of the views of the Duke of Wellington could not be 
adduced than that of Mr. Walker, the then engineer of the Dover Pier, and who, as such, 
must have had many opportunities of seeing the Duke of Wellington when Lord Warden. 
This evidence is fully in accord with the views of the Duke of Wellington expressed to 
the Committee on Shipwrecks. This testimony now establishes the fact that Dover is not 
the one position which met with the entire approval of the Duke of Wellington. 


“41. In 1853-54 the Ordnance Estimates had an entry of 280,000/. as ‘ an approxi- 
“mate estimate for the defence of Dover and the coast of Kent,’ and for this object a vote 
of 30,000 7. on account was that year taken ‘ to put the Dover works in a state to resist a 
* sudden attack, with a garrison of 6,000 men.’ It is, however, proper to add that the 
improvement of defensive works was not limited to Dover, but was extended to other 
positions and works. ‘The estimates of that same year contained an entry of 50,0001. for 
the defence of Portland Harbour, and the prior estimate of 205,320/. for continuing the 
improvement of the defences of the harbour of Alderney was extended. Estimates of 
27,0007. for Thames defences, also another for closing the lines at Devonport, also 
60,0007. for the defences of the coast of Sussex, were also provided for, as part of the 
annual current expenditure for the military defences of the kingdom. 


« 42, During the years following 1853-54, various other items for military works con- 
nected with the enlargement of these permanent fortifications at Dover were inserted in 
the annual Military Estimates, in order to provide for the effective accommodation of the 
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larger garrison needed for the new batteries, stores, and fortifications, and yearly votes” 


on account were taken for carrying out of the various subsidiary works and buildings at 
Dover. It is not, however, easy to ascertain from the accounts the actual expenditure 
incurred ; indeed, the details of one year’s transactions, 1860-61, relating to fortifications, 
appear to be omitted from the annual Military Estimates, by an entry of a lump sum of 
645,3551. for the whole of the fortifications, including repairs as well as constructions, 
thereby destroying the continuity of the series of estimates and accounts. * 


“43. In 1859, consequent on these heavy expenditures and on the anxieties of the 
public, the Government advised Her Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the present state, condition, and sufficieacy of the fortifications for the defence of the 
kingdom, and to offer suggestions as will render the kingdom in a complete state of 
defence, with due regard to the works completed and in progress, and to the ordinary 
number of Royal Artillery voted by Parliament; and by the subsidiary instruction from 
the Secretary of State the Commission was directed to ‘ take into consideration the small 
‘ amount of force generally maintained by this country, and especially the limited number 
‘ef Royal Artillery which is likely to be disposable for the defence of the fortified 
* places.’ 


“44, The examination and inquiries of this Commission comprised only England and 
Cork Harbour, and their Report extends but to a part of the country, and not to the 
whole of the United Kingdom. The investigations as to the works at Dover being the 
last portion of their labours, excepting those relating to Cork Harbour, their Report on 
Dover is therefore of greater value, seeing that they had already gained considerable ex- 
perience of the requirements of the country from their previous examination of the other 
defensive works. 


“45, Their remarks on Dover are mixed up with general considerations previ- 
ously set forth in their report, on the necessity of constructing strategical ‘ fortresses 
‘to serve only as bases to the army,’ and the Commissioners, in reporting on Dover, 
stated that ‘ the questions that arise in considering the fortification of Dover are in 
‘ some respects of a nature dissimilar from those which have been discussed in treating of 
‘the plans already mentioned. Dover does not contain either a dockyard or arsenal 
‘ which it is necessary to protect from bombardment or capture. It is im fact the only 
‘ place in England which partakes of the nature of a strategical fortress, or intrenched 
‘ camp, as its primary object.’ 


“46. ‘ The objection,’ the Commissioners add, ‘ referred to in the opening part of this 
‘ Report, to the construction of fortifications purely for strategical purposes, applies, 
‘ therefore, in some respects to Dover; and if there were no works of defence or military 
‘ establishments there already, it appears to your Commissioners that it would become a 
*‘ question whether. that place should or should not be fortified.’ 


“47, The considerations that led to the construction of fortifications at Dover are set 
forth in their Report, but it is added, that ‘the scheme for constructing a large harbour 
‘of refuge is an additional reason for fortifying Dover; and as it has already progressed 
* to such an extent as to furnish some shelter which would render it valuable to an enemy, 
‘and afford a good pier for disembarkation, it is one which holds good, even although the 
‘ harbour project be not fully carried into effect.’ 


' © 48. It is thus shown by this experienced body of military and naval officers, aided 
by a civilian of extensive knowledge relating to fortifications, that the expenditure at 
Dover previously incurred, might have been abstained from; but the Commissioners did 
not leave in doubt their opinion as to the future, for they plainly recorded that, * weighing 
‘these reasons, and bearing in mind that-extensive, although very imperfect works of 
‘ fortification already exist at Dover, and that certain improvements have already been 
‘ authorised by Parliament, your Commissioners are of opinion that no other course is 
‘open but to complete the works in progress, and to give the defences such additional 
‘ strength as may be considered necessary to render them secure.’ 


“49, These important remarks, as to how an expenditure once commenced leads on to 
other outlays of a serious character, are more deserving of consideration, seeing that in 
1868, the Secretary of State for War, then Sir John Pakington, deemed it necessary, 
consequent on the questions raised in Parliament, to cause a full ‘inquiry to be made 
‘into the construction, condition, and cost of the fortifications and works erected, or in 
‘ course of erection; and that Committee, formed of military officers of skill, aided by Sir 
John Hawkshaw, after full inquiry into all the works throughout England, and again 
leaving Dover amongst the last to be reported on, not only viewed the works at Dover 
in-the same light as the Commission of 1859, but actually adopted the words of that 
Commission to convey their views about the outlay at Dover. 


*« 50. That Committee expressly quoted the former Commission’s opinion, ‘that no 
‘other course was open to but to complete the works in progress, and give them such 
‘additional strength as may be considered necessary to render them secure,’ and to 
attain that end of making secure, this Committee advised, that in addition ‘a new work 
‘ should be constructed on the hill overlooking the Castle.’ Thus adding new outlays 
to: protect the previous, to say the least, very questionable expenditure. 

“51. Consequent 
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* 51. Consequent on the Reports of the Royal Commission of 1859 on the Defences, 
the Government obtained the sanction of Parliament to raise funds under the Act 
23 & 24 Vict. c. 109, repayable by terminable annuities, all closing in 1885. In this way 
the sum of 6,775,000. has already been raised for fortifications up to the end of 1873-74; 
and of this sum there has been spent on the works at Dover 292,696/. 6s., the revised 
estimate of 291,333 /. having been exceeded, and this revise having been increased from 
250,000/. as originally prepared. 


_ 52. But in addition to that expenditure out of the Fortification Loan Fund, there is 

a further expenditure included in the annual votes taken in the Army Estimates for 
‘a Battery on Dover Pier, and Works necessary for re-arraament of sea batteries,’ 
amounting to 80,000/., of which the sum of 41,735 /. has been spent up to 31st December 
1874, and 15,000 /. voted for 1875-76, and 12,0002. is still required. Apparently this 
last sum is in excess of the original estimate of 80,0002. And from the evidence given 
before us, we learn that on the eastern and southern piers being constructed, additional 
works will be necessary. 


“53. Before therefore involving the nation in further expenditure, as yet unknown, it 
would be advisable to sum up the whole of the outlay, actual or intended, on these Dover 
forts and batteries from the commencement of the undertakings in 1853-54, as well as 
the estimate for the future, in order that the whole outlay which this harbour must entail 
should be fully seen; the mode in which the accounts are laid before Parliament pre- 
cludes this statement from being completed by any but the permanent officers of the 
offices. 


«© 54, In conclusion, your Committee would call special attention to the inquiries which 
were instituted in 1857 and 1858 by a Select Committee of this House, which sat for two 
years, to report on the Harbours of Refuge of the kingdom. ‘That inquiry was presided 
over by the late Right Honourable James Wilson, who, aided by the Members, gave the 
whole of his talents to ascertain the state of these harbours, the improvements which 
were necessary to protect lives and property, as also the requirements of the commercial 
harbours. Although that Committee was composed of many able Members, yet they 
deemed it necessary, after two years’ examination of witnesses, to advise the Government 
to appoint a Royal Commission, composed of specially qualified officers, to investigate in 
each locality the special requirements of each harbour; and accordingly a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed, which sat in the years 1859 and 1860, at the various ports along 
the coasts, and reported very fully on the whole of that important subject, omitting from 
their summary of wants all allusion even to Dover Harbour. 


«55. The legislation which followed thereon has been of very considerable importance, 
and continues down to the present time; but it is mainly comprised in two important 
Acts, one passed in 1861, known as the Passing Tolls Act, and another in 1862, the 
Harbour Transfer Act, by which most of the harbours were transferred from the Admi- 
ralty to the Board of Trade. It is on the legislation of these two years that public 
funds have been made available for the improvement of the docks and harbours of the 
kingdom through the independent agency of the Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
As yet the amount advanced by these Commissioners under the Passing Tolls Act for 
the purpose of improving our coasts and harbours, has barely exceeded a million and a 
quarter, a very small portion of the debt incurred from other sources of borrowing, so 
that the expenditure which has been incurred of two millions on account of the useless 
nayal harbour of Alderney, and the expenditure just now proposed to be made, as also 
‘that incurred for the military harbour of Dover, will amount to nearly four times the sum 
which the Public Works Loan Commissioners have felt themselves justified in advancing 
for the improvement of the whole of the commercial harbours and harbours of refuge in 
the kingdom. Yet looking to the vast importance to the nation that lives and property 
should not only be preserved, but that the commerce of the country should be transported 
with expedition and economy, your Committee cannot but think that it is to improve- 
ments in existing harbours that the public funds should be appropriated, and it is well 
worthy of consideration whether the peculiarly favourable money terms on which this 
Dover Harbour has been proposed to be assisted, of a large grant, and of a still larger 
loan, without interest for five years, and then on a rate of interest lower than the Loan 
Commissioners would have charged, are suitablefor the other far more useful ports. It 
is in this direction your Committee would urge further inquiries to be instituted witha 
view to ascertain how far the previous inquiries between 1836 and 1860, and also the 
legislation between 1861 and the present day, have been successful in securing for the 
United Kingdom those improvements in the rivers, creeks, channels, and havens which 
are so essential for the extension of the commerce and shipping of the country, on which 
rests our national importance.” 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by Admiral Egerton, read the first time, as follows :— 


“ DEFENCE. 


“1, Tar though the proposed harbour would be of use in case of an European war, 
as a coaling station, and as a place of shelter for the smaller class of vessels employed in 
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such defence, it is doubtful whether the small area of deep.water enclosed by the piers 
designated on the plan, is worth the money to be expended upon them. 


“2, That the position of the entrances, as well as the question whether there should 
be one or two of them, embracing as it does the further question of the defence of these 
entrances, and the length of quays available, for embarkation of troops, stores,’ &c., 
requires consideration. 


“ Harbour OF REFUGE. 


‘“¢3. With regard to its capabilities as a harbour of refuge, the proposed harbour would 
practically be of little use, and that, were that the only object of its existence, there 
would be no necessity for its construction. ; 


“ CHANNEL COMMUNICATION. 


“4, That while the proposed harbour would of course be a convenience as regards 
Channel communication, inasmuch as it would provide smooth water for the vessels 
employed in passenger traffic, it is much larger than would be necessary for that purpose, 
and the proportion of the expense which will devolve on the travelling public appears to 
be larger than is fairly chargeable to it.” 


MOTION MADE, and Question proposed, “ That the Draft Report proposed by the 
Chairman be now read a second time, paragraph by paragraph”—(Sir Massey Lopes).— 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘the Chairman,” in order to insert the 
words “Sir G. Balfour”—(Sir George Balfour)—instead thereof. —Question put, That 
the words “ the Chairman” stand part of the Question.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 2. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Mr. Malcolm. Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. Ritchie. 
Sir Massey Lopes. 
Admiral Egerton. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Draft Report, proposed by the Chairman, read a second time, paragraph by paragraph. 
Paragraph 1, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 2, amended, and agreed /o. 


Paragraph 3.—Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out from the word “refuge,” 
to the end of the paragraph, in order to add the words, *‘ the proposed harbour would 
practically be of little use, and the Committee are of opinion that were that the only 
object of its existence there would be no\necessity for its construction ”—( Admiral 
Egerton),—instead thereof.—Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided: 


E Ayes, 3. ; Noes, 4. 

* Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Ritchie. 
Mr. Malcolm. Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Sir Massey Lopes. Admiral Egerton. 


Sir George Balfour. 


Question put, That the proposed words be added instead thereof.—The Committee 
divided : . 


Ayes, 3. Rs _ Noes, 4. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. “Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Admiral Egerton. Mr. Ritchie. 
Sir George Balfour. Mr. Malcolm. 


Sir Massey Lopes. 


Another Amendment proposed, after the word “ refuge” to add the words, “ With 
regard to its capabilities as a harbour of refuge, the Committee, while of opinion that some 
advantage is likely to be derived by the commercial marine in this respect, yet do not 
wish to lay too much stress upon this advantage, ‘and, were that the only object in view, 
would not feel justified in recommending its construction”—(Mr. Ritchie).—Question, That 
those words be there added, put, and agreed to.— Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


Paragraph 4, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, after paragraph 4, to insert the following new paragraph :—* The 
Committee are of opinion that it is undesirable by Act of Parliament to compel the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to advance funds for the construction of such a harbour 
beyond an amountwhich they would themselves consider the securities offered, would justify 
them in advancing. If such a harbour is built, the excess of its cost above that amount 
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should be provided out of the public revenue by Parliamentary votes”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre). 
—Question, That this paragraph be inserted in the proposed Report, put, and 
negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, after paragraph 4, to insert the following new 
paragraph :—* The Committee are further of opinion that it is not reasonable that a tax of 
1s. per head should be levied on passengers in addition to the charge proposed to be made 
for the use of the additional pier which is to be constructed for the convenience of the 
railway companies”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre).—Question, That this paragraph be inserted 
in the proposed Report, put, and negatived. 


Paragraph 5, agreed to. 

Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to the 
House,—-put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the speeches of counsel be printed, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence ”—(Sir George Balfour)—put, and negatived. 

Ordered, That the Chairman do report the Bill, as amended, to The House. 

Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence and an Appendix. 
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Men UTHS OF EVIDENC #. 


Thursday, 29th April 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Massey Lopes. - Mr. Ritchie. 
_Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Admiral Egerton. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Sir George Elliot. 

Sir George Balfour. Sir Seymour FitzGerald. 
Mr. Malcolm. Mr. Massey. 

Mr. Reed. 


Sir SEYMOUR FITZGERALD, in tHe Cuarr. 


His Royal Highness The Duke of Cambridge, x.c. (attending by leave of the 
House of Lords), sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Sargood. 


t. Your Royal Highness has been invited here to give the Committee your 
advice upon the benefit to be derived of the Dover Harbour Bill, and you will 
permit me to put a few formal questions leading up to the subject. For many 
years past, your Royal Highness has occupied the post of Commander in Chief 
of Her Majesty’s Forces in Great Britain 7—I have. 

2. In the discharge of the duties of that office, is it necessary that you should 

make yourself acquainted with the nature of the coast defences of this country ? 
—Certainly. 
_ 3. With rererence to Dover, and regarding it as a naval and military station 
(for I find it so described in a recent Act of Parliament), you probably have 
had your attention directed specially to that part of the coast >— Most 
assuredly. 

4. Does its proximity to the other side of the water render it, in your judg- 
ment, a very important part of the coast as regards defence ?—I do not know of 
any other part of the Channel so important as Dover in that respect. 

5. You have been invited recently to look at the plan which has been pro- 
posed by Sir John Hawkshaw and Colonel Clarke, and which is, in fact, the 
foundation of the Bill now on the table ?—I have. 

6. In the opinion of your Royal Highness, does the plan commend itself to 
your judgment as an advisable mode of enlarging the Harbour accommodation 
at Dover ?—It does, certainly. 

7. I would, rather than trouble you with questions, ask you to be good enough 
to explain in your own way to the Committee why you conceive a scheme of 
this sort would be advantageously carried out for the benefit of this country, and 
why it should receive the sanction of Parliament ?—The position of Dover, being 
as it isin the narrowest part of the Channel, I look upon as of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. There is no harbour of any importance between Portsmouth 
and quite the North of England, with the exception of Sheerness, and you can 
hardly call that a harbour, but rather the mouth of the Thames; but with 
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that. exception there is no other harbour on the coast of any magnitude excepting 
Dover. 

8. I believe Sheerness is far too remote from any point of military or naval 
action to be useful in the case of an European war ?—Yes; I think Dover is 


essential, and I hold that opinion, not so much upon my own judgment as upor 


what the Duke of Wellington and others have said on former occasions, whose 
opinion, of course, is so much more valuable than mine. The Duke of Wel- 
lington always considered Dover of the greatest possible importance, and it was 
very much with reference to that opinion that the works of Dover were under- 
taken, and have been now completed, which certainly would not have been un- 
dertaken unless it had been felt that Dover was a port of very great importance. 

g. The military works of Dover are of a very important and very extensive 
character, are they not >—Most assuredly. 

10. In your judgment, is it almost a necessity, in completing the idea of 
proper fortifications, that ample harbour accommodation should be afforded to 
Her Majesty’s vessels, both for coalmg and the embarkation and landing of 
troops '—Most assuredly; the present pier is an excellent pier, but all the 
large vessels of the fleet, and large transports, have a great disinclination to go 
alongside it, not because it is not a good pier, but because it is considered not 
safe for large vessels unless there is a harbour to protect them. 

11. Viewing it in connection with the facilities for the embarkation and dis- 
embarkation of troops, I believe you have not elsewhere, either at Sheerness or 


Portsmouth, or in that neighbourhood, any facilities adequate to a pressure in 


time of war ?—We have large accommodation, of course, at Portsmouth, and 
so we have at Portland; but we ought to have accommodation in that part 
of England where Dover is situated, and there we have nothing but Dover Pier 
at present, where the large vessels have a great disinclination to run alongside, 
on account of having no harbour to protect them, though there is water enough 
alongside now for large vessels ; but they do not like to risk exposure unless 
they are protected by a harbour. 

12. The inclosure now proposed by means of the large breakwater, delineated 
by the narrow pink lines, would afford that amount of protection, and m your 
opinion it is essential, even to make the present pier at all available:—That is 
my opinion. | 

13. At the same time, I might ask your Royal Highness this: Is it not of 
very great importance to have a very large superficial area at your immediate 
command for the purpose of embarking and disembarking large numbers of 
troops simultaneously ? — It is most essential ; and it is impossible to have large 
embarkations. without having 4 very large area, where vessels can lie in perfect 
security.waiting for their turn to come up and embark stores or troops, or what - 
ever it may be. 

. 14. The extent of wharfage is a very material consideration, is it not >—Yes, 
very necessary. 

15.: At Portsmouth, | believe, you are very circumscribed for space; when 
you desire to embark or disembark troops or stores, you have not sufficient 
area ?—No; the area is very limited. There are so many requirements now. 


~The dockyard absorbs almost all the space available; therefore, the actual 


embarking space for troops is very limited indeed; but, of course, if the dock- 
yard should not require that space, probably we could get more of it. Still, 
I contend, considering the requirements of the dockyard in times of emer- 
gency, the space for the embarkation of troops at Portsmouth is very 
limited. 


16. You would be of opinion that upon those two grounds, both as regards — 


the importance geographically of that part of the coast, and the opportunity of 
affording large accommodation, which you have not elsewhere, the present 
scheme is one that should commend itself to Parliament as one very important 
to the interests of the country ?—I look upon it that there is no scheme of so 
much importance as the one before the Committee at Dover. iit 


Cross-examined by Mr. Round. 


17. I understand your Royal Highness to attach the very greatest possible 
importance to works of some kind being done at Dover r—I do. ; og : 
18. An 
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18. And the works proposed in this particular case meet your approval, as 
calculated to carry out the object you have in view ?—Certainly. 

19. Possibly you would agree in regretting that too much delay has already 
taken place ?—I regret it very much. : 

20. The first step, I may consider, towards the object in view, was the erection 
of the Government Admiralty Pier >—Yes. 

21. That, I daresay, has been defrayed entirely by an Imperial grant ?— 
Yes. 

22. I do not suppose your Royal Highness has had occasion to consider, nor 
is it your duty to consider, in what respect the expenses of these works should 
be paid ?—That is not in my province; that is a financial question. 

23. You confine the evidence you have given to-day entirely to the importance 
of these works in a national point of view ?—Certainly. 

24. Having reference to strategical purposes -—Certainly. 

25. Your Royal Highness is aware, no doubt, of the the other works which 
have been constructed at Portsmouth and elsewhere, with the object of defend- 


‘ing the dockyards; any outlay there would be justified on that ground ?— 


Yes. 
26. That, of course, as a matter of principle and asa matter of fact, fell 


entirely upon the National Exchequer ?— Yes. 


27. The same observation would apply, would it not, to Plymouth and 
Devonport, where there are very valuable works, projected dockyards, and so 
on ?—Certainly. 

28. Portland would hardly be a parallel case, would it; Portland is a har- 
bour of refuge solely ?—It is very important strategically for naval purposes ; 
I do not know any more important position than Portland. 

29. I do not underrate the importance of Portland; but what was given to 
Portland was simply a breakwater, by which a harbour of refuge was created ; 
there were no Government works at that place to protect ; there were no dock- 
yards ?—There were no dockyards to protect, but it is very important in a 
strategical point of view, irrespective of any commercial purpose for which it 
may be used as a harbour. 

30. Quite irrespective of any.commercial question, it would be desirable to 
carry out the works at Dover now ;—Yes. 

31. So that, assuming Dover was not, as we know it is, the principal port 


from which the continental traffic was carried, if that was out’ of the question, - 


your Royal Highness would still maintain the same views that you have ex- 
pressed to the Committee to-day ?—Certainly, | have that feeling; but if I 
were asked if it is an important point of communication, on general principles, 
between this country and the Continent, I conceive, on that ground alone, there 
would be great importance attached to it, quite independent of any strategical 
ground . 

32. Quite apart from any commercial question, you say these works ought 
to be carried out ?—Yes. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Sargood. 


33. I may just follow that last question with this question to your Royal 
Highness. Asa question of public importance, would it commend itself to 
your ideas that the Imperial purse should pay for a benefit which all the public 
can appreciate and have a share of ?—I look upon it as a very legitimate mode 
of spending the public money. 

34. Supposing there are, as my learned friend has shadowed forth by his 
questions, commercial and other interests, which might gain certainly a benefit 
from the carrying out of the works, the same principle would apply ; that it 
would be reasonable that, to the extent to which they were benefited, they 
should bear a share of the outlay ?—I apprehend: it is of such great im- 
portance commercially, that I cannot conceive that there could be a doubt 
upon the subject ; but, of course, my evidence is chiefly given as to the strate- 
gical part of the question. 


35. Chairman.] There is one question I should like to ask your Royal High- 
ness. I understood you to say that you considered this proposal in reference 
to Dover Harbour one of the most important that could be put before Parlia- 
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H.R.H. ment, with a view to operations either of offence or defence ?—Most certainly 
oleae Dake of consider so. 
ee ata 36. In the construction of a harbour of this kind, would it not be of great 
29 April 1875. importance to have it protected by great military works in the neighbourhood ? 
—I consider that it would be absolutely necessary. 

37. Is it not a special feature of this proposal that there now exist at Dover 
great military works, which would, to a great extent, secure the safety of the 
works now proposed to be carried out?—The works are completed, with the 
exception of two; one at the point of the breakwater, and another on the other 
side. There is another great advantage at Dover; that there will be no outlay 
of public money required for the protection of the proposed harbour, with 
the exception just stated, and that exception is very limited; because it 
was always intended, whenever it was possible, when we knew how far the 
present Admiralty Pier was to run out, to place a work at the end of it, and the 
only additional work, I imagine, that would be required would be one on the 
opposite arm, so as to protect the whole of that area. But even without that 
further protection I believe the work on the Admiralty Pier would protect the 
greater part of that area now contemplated to be inclosed for the harbour; so 
that virtually it amounts to this, that the works are completed. A harbour of 
that sort, I believe, without works would be very valueless, whereas with works 
it is very valuable, and as we have got the works it adds very much to the 
advantage to be derived from the harbour now contemplated. 

38. The fact is, that there are now important works which would defend the 
harbour, if placed in the position now proposed, which would not be possessed 
by any other. proposal that could be made, along the whole length of the 
channel ?—By no other. As far as I am aware, there are no other large . 
works, except Dover, situated in a position where any harbour could be con- 
templated. 

39. In the construction of any other works it would be necessary, would it 
not, to have an additional outlay for the construction of works of defence ?— 
Most assuredly. 

40. Did I understand your Royal Highness to say that the Admiralty Pier was 
sufficient as it stands at present as regards length, and so forth, for the embark- 
ation and disembarkation of troops :— No, I do not think it is sufficient; it will 
enable large vessels to run alongside, but they all object to go there, because the 
risk they run is very considerable. If that area was enclosed, as it is pro- 
posed to be, that risk would be so much diminished, that I presume no 
difficulty would arise in any of the naval officers’ minds in going alongside the 
pier, even as it stands at present. 

41. I did not make myself quite understood to your Royal Highness. 
Supposing these works are constructed, and the Admiralty Pier protected 
by the addition of that breakwater marked by the pink line, is the accom- 
modation on the Admiralty Pier,- as your Royal Highness has explained, 
sufficient for the embarkation and disembarkation of troops ?—Yes, I think so, 
certainly. 

_ 42. Is it sufficiently long, in your opinion‘—The more space we have, the 
better I should be pleased ; but it would be a great advantage over that which 
exists now, and it would be such an advantage that I think it would be well 
worth the outlay in every point of view. 


43. Sir Massey Lopes.| Do I understand your Royal Highness to say, that the 
fortifications as at present constructed, entirely command the harbour of Dover ? 
—Yes, I consider so. 

44. And there will be no great outlay required for that purpose ?>—Most 
assuredly not ; as I explained just now, I think we require a work on the present 
Admiralty Pier, but it has always been contemplated as part of the Harbour 
defences. However, virtually, there are no additional works required at all, in 
fact, 1 know that the foundations are already laid for such a work on the 
Admiralty Pier. 

45. I understand also, that you cannot at present utilise the Government 
pier, because if large vessels went alongside of that pier, they would be 


likely to be jammed, and the water has great power over them !—That is the 
case. 


46. Whereas 
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or 


46. Whereas if the harbour were completed as proposed, they would lie com- 


paratively in quiet water ;—That is my opinion. 


47. Admiral Egerton.] I think we may take it, that the approval of your 
Royal Highness, of the port, is purely on military grounds ?—I do not enter into 
questions of silting. 

48. Mainly on account of the facilities for embarkation and disembarkation 
of troops ? — Entirely upon that ground, and the great value of -having a 
harbour of that sort; because in our existing harbours in England, we are 
extremely contracted for space for any great operations. 


49. Sir G. Balfour.| May I ask your Royal Highness whether this harbour 
was at all referred to in the Report of the Defence Commission of 1859 ?—I 
do not now remember, but I apprehend that it was in the mind of those who 
gave an opinion upon this scheme. 

50. Is your Royal Highness aware that the Commission of 1859 simply ex- 
pressed the necessity of extending the fortified works now completed, because 
some former proposal was made for this harbour, that otherwise these works 
would net have been necessary ?>—No doubt those works were always con- 
templated with reference to the harbour, but, at the same time, I think it is of 
the very greatest importance to have some fortified position on the coast; and 
I do not know of any post better fortified than Dover. In the case of any 
emergency, no doubt that is the part of our coast which is most important for 
defence, and an army or force concentrated there, would operate upon either 
one flank or the other, and make any advance into the interior from the coast 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

51. 1 will ask your Royal Highness’s attention to the Report of the Commis- 
sion of 1859, which says, “If there were no works of defence or military 
establishment there already, it appears to your Commissioners to become a ques- 


tion whether that work should or not be fortified” ?—I am strongly of opinion 


that it should be fortified. I contend that it is as good a strategical military 
position as any point I could select on the whole of the coast for works of 


defence, and therefore on that ground I think it was perfectly justified ; but I 


contend that the value of those works would be very largely increased by having 


a harbour such as that now contemplated. 


52. Then I understand your Royal Highness to state that you consider that it 
is very desirable that the harbour now in centemplation should be carried out ? 


_—It was in contemplation from the days when the Duke of Wellington took a 


great interest in it; and if you refer back you will find there are various minutes 
and documents in which he is constantly drawing attention to the necessities of 
the harbour of Dover. . 

53. Still as I understand, your Royal Highness is not aware that any of these 
‘opinions of the Duke of Wellington have been made public ?I believe they 
have been published at various times in various Blue Books; I could not positively 
assert it, but my impression is that they have been; they are on record at all 
events. 

54. I believe your Royal Highness is president of the Defence Committee ’— 
I am the President of that Committee. 

55. Therefore your Royal Highness has had the subject continually under 
your notice for the last 14 years r—I have. 

56. And therefore your Royal Highness is cognisant of all the papers on the 
subject ?—I am. 

57. I will ask your Royal Highness’s attention to the Report which was made by 
the Defence Committee in 1867, wherein it says, “ When the Dover Pier is com- 
pleted ” (meaning the present pier) ‘‘ a small fort, which in conjunction with sea 


batteries on either flank of the existing works, would defend the harbour to 


seaward, should be placed at its extremity.” That is the first intimation I find ; 
I find no record of any such defence being proposed for this pier; would your 
Royal Highness give orders that whatever papers are on record that show that it 
was fully intended to defend this harbour, should be submitted to the Committee ? 
—Thatis for the Secretary of State to decide; I could not give any directions to 
that effect, but I was not aware that there was ary doubt upon the subject, and of 
course it was a matter of necessity to wait until we saw what was to be done with 
the pier; of course if the pier had not been extended as it has been now, the 
work would have had to be placed much further towards the land, but the further 
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the work can be placed out, the better it will be, and the safer it will make 
the harbour. The consequence is that the work itself has been delayed. 

58. At the time this opinion was given by the Secretary, under your Royal 
Highness’s orders, are you aware that the harbour had been stopped in conse- 
quencé of the Report of the Committee that it was impossible to make a 
harbour there without danger of silting up 7—-We considered, and we consider 
now, that if no harbour is to be made, still that work will be very necessary 
and valuable, and we have decided to recommend that work on that ground 
alone. But if you can add to the harbour as now proposed, I contend that the 
importance of the place would be greatly increased from what it is now; but I 
agree that even without the harbour that battery is an essential element in the 
defence of that station. 

59. Your Royal Highness is aware, no doubt, that in 1869 a Committee of 
Revision on all the fortifications was formed to report upon the state of 
defences and approaches ?— Yes. 

60. Is your Royal Highness aware that the Committee re-echoed the opinion 
of the first Defence Commission, which showed that they entertained great 


doubts about the extension of the fortifications at Dover 7—I do not quite know 


what you allude to at this moment, but I have no doubt in my own mind, and 
I confess Ido not think the Committee had much doubt, that the Dover fortifi- 
cations ought to be completed as they have been. | 

61. Have we any documents on record to prove that the question of a 
strategical harbour here has been under the consideration of parties competent 
to give an opinion upon that subject >—The works at Dover were laid out with- 
out reference specially to the now proposed harbour, but they were considered 
essential from the strategical importance of that post. The pier at Dover had 
been contemplated long before those new works were commenced, and, there- 
fore, the pier alone, being of very great value, would require certain works to 
protect it. On that ground those works have been made, and that battery has 
been contemplated ; but I still adhere to my opinion, that the proposed harbour, 
as now contemplated, is of the greatest possible importance. 

62. Still the Defence Commission of 1859, and the Commission of Review of 


1869, referred to the importance of this Dover position being more for the — 


defence of the country against an enemy landing upon some part of the coast, 
where a force could take them in flank? — I conceive that the strategical 
position of Dover, was of that importance that we were perfectly justified in 
making the works now carried out; but»I still adhere to my opinion that those 
works would very much increase in value, if there were a harbour of the 
description contemplated. And the reason is obvious, that we have no position like 
it along. the whole of that coast. If ever we should be called upon (very likely 
we never may be) to send an expedition anywhere, the difficulties that we have 
in embarkation are very great as they now exist, and therefore, a position so 
valuable and well selected as that of Dover, with the addition now contem- 
plated, would add largely to the facilities which the country would then enjoy 
of putting out its military force and strength, in the sense I have alluded to. 

63. I need not say with what respect we receive any opinion of your Royal 


- Highness’s, and we have received from your Royal Highness very decided views 


upon the subject, but what I am anxious to arrive at is, when was this question 
of a great strategical harbour under the consideration of proper officers com- 
petent to judge of an important change like that necessary for. the defence of 
the country ?—Various Royal Commissions and Committees have sat on the 
question of this harbour, and have reported upon various projects connected 
with it, and I know as a fact, that the evidence of the Duke of Wellington, 
which was given of course a very considerable time ago, did contemplate a very 
large harbour at. Dover, very much larger than the one now contemplated, but 
which has not been carried out. — 

64. When I mention that in no instance, in any one of the reports drawn up 
between 1840 and 1847, was any reference made to a strategical harbour for 
Dover, your Royal Highness will see how important it is that we should ascer- 
tain distinctly when the idea first came up that a strategical harbour was 


— necessary at Dover for the defence of England ?—I apprehend if the archives 


were searched it could be ascertained ; no doubt the members of the Committee 
will have an opportunity of asking those who have charge of the papers to pro- 
duce the papers which have reference to the point to which I now allude, but I 
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have no doubt in my own mind there are such papers, though I could not say of 
what date, or where they are; whether they are with the Board of Trade, or 
at the War Office, I do not know, but I imagine that it was the Duke of 
Wellington who originally drew attention to the subject. 

65. As I have already stated, the only instance I have ascertained where the 
Duke of Wellington gave evidence upon the subject was in 1843, before the 
Shipwreck Committee ; then when he was called upon to give his opinion as to 
harbours along the coast, he mentioned Portland as being of great importance, 
and possibly Dover, but the point that he selected as being the most importance of 
all was Dungeness -—Dungeness is an open roadstead ; it is not a harbour, and 
I conceive for the purposes of embarkation, it is a harbour you want, and not a 
roadstead. 


66. Chairman.] Practically there are no works of defence at Dungeness ?— 
No. 


67. Sir George Balfour.| These works have been laid out at various parts of 
the coast ; and your Royal Highness would not object to the completion of any 
works at Dungeness that may be required for the defence of the country ?— 
It would materially add to the expense, and they would be practically of no 
importance. Dungeness is in a very inconvenient position; I am sorry if I 
differ with his Grace, whose opinion I value more than I do the opinion of any- 


body else, but I cannot admit that Dungeness is at all as valuable as Dover, 


as a strategical position. 

68. I mention that as the only opinion I find on record of the Duke of 
Wellington’s upon Dungeness; we have secondary evidence, that in addition 
to that, he distinctly stated that Seaford was one of the important points; but 
I mention to your Royal Highness that we have no other information before us 
of that; is your Royal Highness aware that the Committee of 1869 reported 
that so far from these works being intended to defend the harbour, “ the 
batteries on the sea front have been constructed for guns of less power than 
those which, at the present time, are alone considered adequate to contend 
with shipping, and if they are to be re-armed, will require to be remodelled.” 
So that the original works constructed at Dover were not armed in a manner 
to enable them to command the roadstead of Dover, as it then existed ; is your 
Royal Highness aware of that >—It may be so stated ; but I can only say that 
now we have guns of the heaviest calibre, looking to seaward, and circum- 
stances have so much changed, that I do not think we are bound to adhere now 
to what might have been considered applicable at the time of that report. 


69. Chairman.] In 1859 we had not the guns that we have now:—No, we 
had not the guns that we have now; the guns we now have were not contem- 
plated in 1859. 


70. Sir George Balfour.| Your Royal Highness spoke with regard to the 
necessity of places of anchorage ; your Royal Highness is aware that the Downs 
are within a few miles of Dover >—That is an open roadstead. 

71. Is it not one of the finest harbours in the kingdom ?—It is not a 
harbour ; it is an open roadstead. 

72. It has been considered as a harbour, has it not, in connection with the 
Goodwin Sands ?—It is of the greatest possible value, but I put it to anybody 
who has seen the embarkation of troops or stores, whether the embarkation of 
troops or stores in ever so secure an anchorage, if open, is not attended with 
the greatest possible risk. 

73. The embarkation of stores is one thing, and the embarkation of troops 
another, but I ask whether your Royal Highness is aware of the fine anchorage 
in the Downs ?—Of course [ am. 

74. Your Royal Highness is also aware that Dungeness, according to the 
direction of the wind, affords most excellent anchorage ?—Yes. 

75. And your Royal Highness is also aware that the Duke of Wellington 
particularly laid great stress upon the advantage the French had from the 
position of the sun in seeing our coast better than we can see theirs from 
Dover ‘—- No doubt; but I still contend that an open roadstead, however secure 
' the anchorage is, and however valuable and important as an anchorage, is not 
as useful for the embarkation and disembarkation of troops and stores as a 
harbour. 

76. Your Royal Highness does not intend to move all our arsenals to Dover, 
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and to move the stores from Woolwich to Dover ?>—I move nothing ; I merely 
say, if it be necessary to make large embarkations, the harbour as proposed at. 


Dover would be of the greatest value ; the stores and everything else that would 
have to be sent, would be sent down by two lines of railway, and probably more, 
because there are many intermediate lines which might be extended and made 
available, and we have the means of getting a large amount of stores and troops. 
down from London, from Woolwich, and various parts of England, and from 
Portsmouth also; and of concentrating them at Dover,and embarking them there ;, 
but I do not contemplate having a large storage there, unless we were sure it 
would be required at an early period, when we might concentrate, with the view 
of embarkation. 

77. Will your Royal Highness tell the Committee to what extent the embark- 
ation of troops could possibly be done by that means ?—I might have to send 
50,000 men ; Ido not see any reason why on a great emergency you should not 


do so. 
78. Would your Royal Highness concentrate them at Dover for embarking ? 


—I should not object to concentrate 20,000, or 25,000 men, at Dover, and the rest. 
at Portland, Portsmouth, and so on. But the more space for embarkation you 
have the better, in order to carry out the object as speedily and effectually as 
possible without risk. ; 

79. Your Royal Highness is aware, no doubt, that there is no part of the 
military system more easily carried out than the embarkation of troops?—I do 
not admit that it is an easy thing to embark with safety a large body of troops 
and stores ; it may be easier with troops, if you like, but with stores I conceive 
it is exceedingly difficult, and now more than ever, with the great weight of metal 
of our guns. If you take guns, shot, and shell, it is essential that you should 
have great security in embarking them. Of course it would be necessary to 
have places where you could embark with security, and that alone makes it 
necessary now to have much larger means of embarkation than was formerly the 
case. 

80. Do I understand your Royal Highness to say, that you would move the 
projectiles and guns from Woolwich to Dover by means of rail, in preference to 
embarking them upon the pier at Woolwich ?—You cannot embark anything at 
Woolwich ; Woolwich would not enable you to embark 30,000 or 40,000 men. 
and all the stores as well. The heaviest portion of the armament would be 
embarked at Woolwich, but that is no reason why you should not embark the 
troops at Dover. ; ithe 

81. As to the equipment of troops, do you think the business of embarking, 
would occupy a yery short time in comparison with the embarkation of vast 
quantities of stores?—I look upon it that the embarkation of troops is much 
easier than the embarkation of stores, but if you embark troops, artillery, and 
cavalry, you must embark horses, and you must. have a large space to enable 
you to do so; and if you embarked large quantities of stores at Woolwich there 
would be very little space left, if any, for horses, and other materials of war, 
which are essentially necessary on the disembarkation of any force at any part. 
of the world. 

&2. I have been endeavouring to keep my questions clear as to the embarka- 
tion of stores, and the embarkation of troops; the two being inconvenient to 
carry out at the same place, therefore, I am anxious to obtain your Royal. 
Highness’s opinion whether Woolwich would not be used as a place of embarka- 
tion for stores alone?—No doubt Woolwich would be used; the reason I 
answered the question in that way was, I understood the honourable Member 
to ask me whether I would have large stores at Dover with a view of embarking 


them there. My answer is, I would not, but that if it was necessary I could 


concentrate stores largely on Dover with the greatest possible facility. 

83. Still, your Royal Highness would deprecate the movement of stores from 
Woolwich by rail in preference to embarking at Woolwich :—If you can accom- 
plish it, but bringing very large steamers up to Woolwich is not a very easy 
matter; you can do it, but not with the facility with which you could do it at 
Dover. 

84. Would we have any difficulty in embarking stores at Woolwich on. 
board a vessel suitable for stores?—No, we always do so; but still the 
accommodation at Woolwich is not sufficient alone for the purposes I 
stated, in which there would be a very large embarkation required; it all 
depends upon the numbers. As long as the ordinary embarkations take place, 
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Woolwich gives accommodation enough, but whenever there is a pressure, and a 
large amount of stores to be embarked, there is no question that Woolwich is 
much over-weighted. It is much improved of late, because we have a new pier, 
and that has facilitated matters much ; but before that the embarkation was very 
bad indeed. 

85. Are you aware that storehouses have been erected at Woolwich, and that 
they have been all constructed within the last few years ?—Yes ; Wootwetoh is 
much improved, but I do not see any reason why you should not have other con- 
venient points of embarkation ; in fact, I contend that concentrating everything 
at one place for the purposes of embarkation is very dangerous, and even 
impossible; the rails alone would not accommodate you; you must have two 
or three good places for embarking. The two best stations we have in the 
country are Portland and this new harbour at Dover. 

86. If your Royal Highness should have to move troops to the Continent, 
from what part of the country would your Royal Highness bring troops to 
embark at Dover ?—From the whole of England.. I would make the great places 
of embarkation Portland and Dover. 

87. Would your Royal Highness embark troops from Aldershot at Dover :— 
Yes, if I thought it necessary. I would as soon send them to Dover as Portland ; 
I should almost prefer it. I contend in cases of that sort that Portsmouth would 
be so hampered with naval duties that it would be much better not to attempt 
to throw more work on Portsmouth than the naval duties require, and you had 
much better embark at Portland and Dover. 

88. Your Royal Highness is aware that Aldershot is double the distance from 
Dover that it is from Ponenonds ?>—That is not a matter of consideration at all; 
it is a question entirely of facility of embarkation. 

89. Probably 10,000 men could be embarked in the course of two hours at 
Dover ?—I have not a doubt we could embark troops most rapidly if that 
harbour was constructed; I contemplate we then could get four or five large 
ships alongside; the men would merely march down from the railway; the 
railway comes down to the pier, they would get out of the carriages, and march 
on board the ship, and in half-an-hour, if “the stores were on board, the ship 

ought to be at sea. 

go. Time is no element in the embarkation of troops ; the facility with which 
they can be embarked is so great, that that pier would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose ?—You cannot’do it at the present moment, a ship will not lie alongside, 
there is water enough, but the captains will not take a large ship alongside, the 
risk is so great. That pier is not half the importance or value it would be 
if you had facilities for bringing large ships alongside, where they could lie in 
security. If they could lie in the security which this harbour would afford, you 


would have nothing to do but to disembark the men from the carriages, and | 


then they merely march on board the ship, and as fast as the men got on board, 
the vessels might go to sea. I do not see any reason why a large ship 
should not be at sea within an hour from the commencement of the embark- 
ation. 

g1. Does your Royal Highness think that these large ships would like to 
Teave an enclosed harbour through the entrance your Royal Highness sees 
marked upon that plan ?—That is a naval question I would rather not give an 
opinion on. Provided the naval question admits of that, which I think it 
would, I consider that it would be of immense importance to have that 


tT area for embarkation. 


92. That question of large ships is a question we shall have to inquire into 
on naval grounds alone ?—Yes, I do not profess to give an opinion on naval 
grounds, but I cannot suppose, taking a general view of the question, that there 
would be any great difficulty on naval grounds. 

93. Your Royal Highness referred to more extensive wharfs. May I ask you 
what you meant by that?—I mean the area of embarkation. If you had a 
longer line, where a larger number of ships would lie, of course it would give 
you more accommodation for every purpose, unquestionably. 

g4. And the longer line would not be according to that plan ?—The present 


pier is the main feature I look to; and if you inclose that area, then any ships 


lying within that space, would lie with such security that there would be no 
difficulty in ‘embarking. 


95- Do I understand your Royal Highness to look forward to any additional 
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wharfage ?—That is a matter of expenditure. The more space you have for 
embarkation the better; but I contend that even if you embark from the 
present Admiralty Pier, the inclosing of that area would be of great value for 
that embarkation alone. 

g6. Then, as your Royal Highness has had occasion to consider the general 
defence of the kingdom upon the south-eastern part of the coast, is it your 
opinion that we are in need of strategical places on the eastern part ?—I 
think they are less important than the present proposal. I cannot imagine 


that there can be a doubt about the position of Dover, because this is the: 


narrowest part of the Channel, and from it you could send troops to any 
part of the world you choose. : 

97. Chairman.| 1 do not think the question whether works on any other part 
of the coast would be the same or a greater advantage, is one which comes. 
within the view of this Committee; the question before us is whether there 
are sufficient advantages connected with these works to justify the outlay 
of public money upon it; not whether additional works elsewhere would 
be of advantage -—As to that, I wish this to be understood, that I do 
not say at all that there are not other places which would be of very great 
value. The question put to me is as to Dover, and all my answers have 
applied to Dover, and I have given the reasons why I attach great -value to 
Dover, and to those I adhere; but if I am asked whether there are not other 
points, I do not say there are not other points where I should like to have the 
means of embarking troops. 


98. Sir G. Balfour.| The object of my asking that question was this, that we, 
as Members of Parliament sitting as a Committee, to consider a question in- 
volving an expenditure of a million sterling, desire to know whether the ques- 
tion of expending that large amount has been considered relatively with the 
advantages we are to gain from the harbour ?—lI look upon it that a public 
expenditure upon Dover would be as legitimate a public expenditure as possibly 
could be contemplated, and that by the harbour, as now proposed, the 
main defences of the country will have been virtually more or less completed. 

gg. Is your Royal Highness aware that this harbour is barely more than half 
the size of the harbour that was planned in former years -— Yes, I am aware of 
that. 

100. Therefore this may be considered as a new project in reference to di- 
minished size ?>—I look upon it that this is a modified project of the original 
one. The original one was thought to be too extended, and there were reasons 
why it was thought better not to carry it out; but this modified project is a 
legitimate project ; an essential project, and a valuable and necessary project. 

101. Your Royal Highness is aware that two Royal Commissions reported 
upon the former harbour, and when the inquiries were over, they agreed that a 
harbour less than 520 acres would not be a suitable harbour at this part of the 
coast ?-—I do not wish to commit myself by saying I would not like to have 
seen a larger harbour, but the present plan is of such value and such impor- 
tance that if I cannot get a larger one J am quite ready to accept this. 


102. Then may I ask what description of vessels your Royal Highness could. 


expect to make use of the harbour ?—The largest transports. 

103. Does your Royal Highness confine your view to transports ;—I do not. 
I know that there are many men-of-war very much smaller than some of our 
large transports; and if there is any importance in having a station there, 
which the Duke of Wellington thought there was (a naval station I mean), 
then I say, Dover is as good in that point of view as any point you could 
select. I am not a naval man, and I give my opinion with great reser- 
vation, because I only give a military view; but I should myself imagine 
that Dover Harbour, as a point dappui, would be of the greatest possible 
value. “ai 
104. Contingent upon the naval opinion bringing out the fact that vessels of 
war would resort to that harbour ; is your Royal Highness of opinion that this 
harbour is suitable for those vessels ?—That the harbour would be available for 
iron-clads, I can give no opinion upon, that is entirely a naval question, but 


_ provided the naval question was settled in the affirmative as to Dover; Dover, 


militarily speaking, I think, would be very valuable, and very essential. 
105. Then your Royal Highness says that a good place of embarkation is a 
great necessity to the Continent; to which part of the Continent does your 
Royal 


am, | 
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Royal Highness look forward to these troops going ?—I contend that you 
could not have a more convenient situation than Dover for the embarkation of 
troops for any part of Europe. 

106. Then may I.ask that we may have the papers placed before us which you 
think are on record as the Duke of Wellington’s views?—That is a question 
entirely for the Secretary of State. 


106*. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.\ Will you let me put one question to His Royal 
Highness; does not Dover derive additional importance in its geographical 
situation from the fact that it is approached by two railways from London, each 
of which runs through military depdts, and would afford from any part of 
Great Britain, through London, immediate railway access for troops ?—Yes, I 
stated before, that I consider the advantage of Dover was very great from the 
great facility of concentrating troops by railway from any part of England. 


107. Chatrman.}| There is one other question, sir, I should like to put ; your 
Royal Highness has spoken of the fact, that at times the approach to the 
Government Admiralty Pier is difficult, if not dangerous ?—By large vessels 
as constituted now. : 

198. And I think your Royal Highness can speak to a fact which occurred to 
your knowledge, and under your own eyes, in the year 1869, when a training 
brig was thrown against this pier, and was destroyed m consequence ?—Yes ; 
I was there on the very day it occurred, and I saw it, as you say, with my 
own eyes, and I therefore contend that with all the value and importance of 
that pier, which [ look upon as very valuable and important, there is consider- 
able risk in going alongside with any heavy vessel, if there is not a greater 
protection by an area being inclosed, such as is now contemplated. 


109. Mr. Reed.| There is one point I should like to ask a question upon, that 
is, as to the sufficiency of that harbour. I noticed one or two of the questions 
put to your Royal Highness elicited what appeared to be an opinion, that it was 
sufficient ; now, as the harbour as presented to us, comprises a comparatively 
small portion of deep water, and a large portion of shallow water ; I wish to 
know whether your Royal Highness declines to give an opinion upon its suffi- 
ciency for the accommodation of ships, leaving it for the Naval Officers, who 
shall afterwards be examined, or whether you wish to state positively to this 
Committee that in your opinion it is sufficient 7—I would rather not give it as 
my opinion that it is sufficient, but I give it as my opinion that it is so import- 
ant to have something there of the character of the harbour now proposed, that 
though it is now much curtailed from what was originally intended, I think it is 
still of such importance that if I cannot get a larger area, 1 am content with 
this. I am not prepared to say that if the area could be increased, I should 
not think it an advantage ; but | look upon it as a naval question. 
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110. You are an officer of the Royal Engineers, and Deputy Director of Colonel C: Nugent 


Works, | believe :—I am. 

111. I believe you succeeded Colonel Jervois in office ?>—I did. 

112. He is going abroad somewhere, is he not ?—He is on his road to the 
Straits Settlements. 

113. Will you be kind enough to give to the Committee the advantage of 
your opinion as a military man with regard to the position of Dover as a military 
harbour; do you consider it geographically as the most important point in 
Great Britain for having a military harbour *—I consider it is the most im- 
portant point. 

114. You prohably consider it the most salient part of England as regards 
the Continent, from its immediate proximity ;—That is evident from the shape 
of the land. 

115. Assuming a portion of the fleet to be posted there, just describe, if you 
please, the facility of movement, which it would have having reference to the 
Channel and the North Sea?-—It is evident the fleet could move to the one 


- hand or to the other at pleasure. 
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116. At present, we have not on the English coast, from Sheerness down- 


wards, any fort of any importance capable of accommodating troops to the 


extent desirable >—There is no harbour capable of taking vessels of large size, 
or in any number. 


117. Will you mention the military stations with which Dover is now in. 


connection by means of railway from London :—Canterbury, Maidstone, Sheer- 
ness, Chatham, ey London, Aldershot, Portsmouth, Shorneliffe, and 
so on. 

118. And by means of transit through London, the western part of England 
might be brought into immediate connection with Dover in caseof necessity Yes, 

119. Are the existing dockyards capable in time of war, of affording con- 
venient accommodation for the embarking of troops at present ?—I believe the 
wharf accommodation is more or less circumscribed, and in time of war would 
be required for naval purposes. 

120. Do you consider the project by which the large space would be at the 
disposal of vessels for embarking and disembarking troops, is of very great im- 
portance ?—I consider it is of very great importance to have a large space there 
for the embarkation and disembarkation of troops. 

121. You are aware that not only the part called the Admiralty Pier, 
which now exists, but also the proposed breakwater, would be a pier from which 
embarkation and disembarkation could take place, and coaling also ?—I under- 
stood that to be the case. 

122. Portland has some advantages over the dockyard but the distance, from 
Dover would make it objectionable, would it not, as a place of embarkation ? 
—The objects of this Bill would be quite distinct. 

- 123. You are aware that a large sum of money has been expended upon the 
Government or Admiralty Pier ?—I am. 

124. Do you consider it essentially an integral part of the whole scheme now 
delineated by the pink lines :—I consider if it is left as it is now, it is only part 
of an incomplete scheme. 


25. Mr. Afalcolm.| I believe all these works that you have been lately com- 
pleting at Dover have been in a great measure to protect it as a Harbour on the - 


land side. It is considered that this Harbour would add so much to the impor- 
tance of the town that it should be protected on the land side ?—I believe the 
prospect of a Harbour being made at Dover has always been in the mind of the 
Government when money was voted forthe construction of these works. 

126. And this fort that is at the end of the present breakwater I believe has 
always been in contemplation since that breakwater was first commenced ?— 
vee is my impression. 

You do not know it?—I could scar cely speak to that point, because I 
aid a know it would come up and when the breakwater was first commenced 
I was not in my present position. 


128. Sir Massey Lopes.]|. Would the fortifications at Dover, as they are at 
present, command the whole of that Harbour if it was constructed in the way 
in which it is now proposed /—Yes. 

129. The calibre of the guns is very different from what it was in 1859, with 
regard to which the honourable Member read some report just now r—The 
fort on the pier end, to which the honourable Member has alluded, is being 
constructed for the heaviest guns that are made. 


139. Sir George Elliot. | Speaking of the east pier, supposing there was a 
enel driven through the cliff to join the railway, could not that pier be made 
equally available for shipping troops as the existing pier ?—I would rather not 
say by what means, but undoubtedly it could be easily made available. 

131. For the shipping of nee or even for commercial purposes >—Cer- 
tainl 

1 “8 It would not be an expensive operation to form a communication through 
the chalk with either of the other railways; it would not be more than a mile 
long ?—No. 


133. Mr. Malcolm.] Is it not the. fies that it is a dead level within 50 or 60 
yards :— Yes. 
134. And then you come in front of the cliff altogether ?>—Yes. 
135. You come close to the Guilford Battery 2—Yes; in front of the 
Guilford Battery. tae 
136. Admiral 


ad 
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136. Admiral Egerton.| There is a fort at the end of the plan, where 
* Extension Pier” is written; is that included in the estimate ?—-In the estimate 
of what? | 

137. The 970,000 /.r—No; the fort itself is built on an earlier estimate ; 
at present it is built to some distance above high-water mark, and the remainder 
is in course of construction. 

138. That is at the end of the breakwater >—Yes. 

139. Would there be any new fort required on the new part of the break- 
water, in addition to the landworks, and in addition to those at present in 
existence ?>--Yes; where there is an elbow in the water to the east there would 
have to be a fort. 

140. That has not been considered yet ?—No. 


Mr. Serjeant Sargood.| I have a Return here, which shows that up to 
the end of last quarter, the 31st March 1875, the War Department has 
already expended, 24,893 /. upon the existing fort. 


141. Admiral Everton.| My question is as to the new fort, whether another 
fort would be required ?—Yes; a fort should be placed on the elbow of the 
breakwater, wherever that elbow should happen to be. 


142. Sir George Balfour.| You have only lately taken charge of the depdt 
in your office >—I was only lately appointed deputy director ; I had been in the 
office four years previously. 

143. You have not had time to look over the papers connected with the 
fortifications, of which Colonel Jervois was Secretary >—Yes, I have. 

144. It is merely your impression that this battery at the end of the pier is 
part of the original works?—The defences have grown so from time to time, 
that no one can say where the original defences commenced and ended ; they 
have been going on for the last 20 years and more; it certainly was’ not part of 
the scheme for defences in the year 1830; I cannot tell you in what year it 
did enter into the scheme of the defences. 

145. I thought the defences of England were constructed chiefly out of 
moneys borrowed ; out of the loan ?—Many of the defences are. 

146. I thought most of the defences were constructed out of the loan money F 
—A very great many of them are. 

147. Are you aware that only 80,000 /. out of 355,000/., the cost of Dover 
works, was charged in the Army Estimates ?—I am aware that the fort on 
Dover Pier Head has not been constructed under the loan. 

148. Are you aware whether it is constructed at all out of the Army Hsti- 
mates alone;—I am. It is paid for entirely out of Army Estimates. 

149. Would you look at this book, and say how it is this outlay got into 
the Dover Harbour expenditure (handing the same to the Witness) ; you find that 
24,893 /. is charged in that expenditure as part of the Dover Harbour expenditure, 
and not as part of the War Office expenditure ?—This is a payment by the War 
Office ; this expenditure applies to the foundations, and to a certain portion of 
the superstructure which have been constructed under the superintendence of 
the engineer of the Dover Harbour for the War Department. 

150. Will you look at that Return, and see whether there is a battery in 
it >I do not see it. 

151. Will you endeavour to ascertain from the records when this battery was 
_ first proposed and sanctioned ; I wish to ascertain distinctly the position of this 
fort ; from what expenditure it has been constructed, and when it was sanc- 
tioned to be constructed ?—I did not say that the other fortifications did not 
defend the harbour; such works as those under construction may be accessory 
to the older works, though not of the importance the proposed work would be. 


152. Mr. Ritchie.] This fort will be completed whether this work is made 
or not?—My evidence does not show that the harbour is absolutely neces- 
sary for the works, but that the works were always designed with the idea 
present in the minds of those designing the works, that some day there would 
be a harbour there. 


153. Mr. Reed.]| You have not established that?—In a _ confidential 
report of the Duke of Wellington, to the Minister of the day, in 1848, 
dealing with the defences of Dover, and the important measures necessary to 
be taken about that coast, the Duke did particularly recommend this as a spot for 

0.y1. BS a harbour 
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a harbour of refuge, and as a salient military spot in connection therewith. I 
may say His Royal Highness’s evidence was conclusive on that point also. 
I think Sir George Balfour asked whether those reports were published. As 
far as I know, they are confidential reports of the defence of the country in the 
Commander in Chief’s office. 


154. Sir George Balfour.| You have only been lately in charge of your 
office, and I will ask you this: I have a Report of Colonel Jervois, the Secre- 
tary of the Defence Committee, dated 19th February 1867, in which he says, 
“When the Dover Pier is completed, a small fort, which, in conjunction with 
sea batteries on either flank of the existing works, would defend the harbour to 
seaward, should be placed at its extremity.” Perhaps you will see whether this 
is the first intimation of ‘this fort. Sir John Burgoyne also reported, and you 
will find it in the office. Will you ascertain when you began-to fortify the 
pier ?>— Yes. | ' 

155. Will you ascertain whether the expense of this battery is charged to the 


Defence Works ?—It is not charged to the loan for Defences. 


It is in a part of the 


156. Nor is it included in the War Office Estimate - 
War Office Estimate. ! 

157. As part of their large expenditure ?—Yes. 

158. The next point is this: the Commission which reviewed the works in 
1869, also reported that the works,as then arranged, were insufficient for the 
purpose of commanding the harbour in the manner which they ought to have 
done, showing that the original works were not planned for the purpose of 
having armaments equal to keep the enemy from off that coast ?—I can only 
answer that question generally, by saying that in every fortified military or 
naval post in the kingdom, from time to time it became necessary, i order to meet 
the advancement of military science, to increase the armaments. 

159. I do not speak of the change of armaments, but at the time these 
original works were arranged, the guns were not then of sufficient calibre-to 
attain the aid of commanding the roadstead ?~—They were of the largest calibre 
they had in those days. 

160. If they had been designed to command the harbour, they would have 
had batteries lower down, so as to have given greater command over the road- 
stead >—They had an effective battery up to a short time ago, on the esplanade in 
the centre of the harbour. 

161. That was not part of the defences which were constructed out of the 
public loan ?—No, certainly not. 

162. It was entirely irrespective of the question as to the means of defending 
the harbour, and the coast of this kingdom ?—It influenced the works projected 
under the loan. The existing works there had an influence upon the dispo- 
sition of other works which those administering the loan thought necessary. 

163. The Review Commission made no reference to these works as part of the 
defences '—But still they were part of the defences; I do not suppose they 
allude to every work everywhere. No doubt in dealing with the defences of every 
particular place they bore in mind what defences existed. 

164. If you look at the Report of the Commission of 1859, you will see that 
every battery and every work connected with all the defences of the kingdom 
were enumerated in that Report, and yet no mention is made of the battery to 
which you make reference here ; from your own knowledge would you consider 
that the Harbour was a suitable place to embark stores from, having reference 
to the vast quantities and vast tonnage you would require >—I should think it a 
very suitable place. 

165. Would you move the stores from Woolwich to Dover for that purpose ? 
—-As a general question, do you ask ? 

166. Supposing we construct this large Harbour at Dover, would you make 
this the point of embarkation for the large stores at Woolwich ?—No. 


167. Chairman.] The evidence of His Royal Highness the Commander in 
Chief, I think, was that there were certain stores that could be embarked at 
Dover with advantage, but that the very heavy guns and so forth would be 
more conveniently embarked at Woolwich?—I suppose His Royal Highness 
meant that both ports would come into operation, that certain things would be 
embarked at Dover, and certain things at Woolwich. There is not so much 


water alongside the pier at Woolwich as there will be in Dover Harbour. 
Heavy 
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Heavy guns do not form part of an offensive operation, such as one would 
contemplate in taking this as a point of departure for a military expedition. 


Colonel C. Nugent. 
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168. Sir George Balfour.} You would not think of embarking siege equip- | 


ment from Dover?—I should think in any offensive operation of which a large siege 
equipment formed part, Dover would have plenty to do with the troops and 
small stores; a certain portion of the siege equipment, the heavier part, would 
be embarked at Woolwich. 

169. Beyond the personal equipment of troops and the troops themselves, you 
would not embark anything else ?—Yes ; the engineer’s equipment, and a portion 
of the Royal Artillery equipment. 

170. What do you consider the Artillery equipment ?—I can scarcely say 
off-hand; this is a question entirely depending upon the size of the force to be 
embarked ; if it was a. small force of 10,000 or 15,000 men, probably they would 
take everything from Dover; if it was 50,000 or 100,000 men, you would make 
every place available. The smaller the force the smaller and lighter the equip- 
ment, the larger the force the larger and heavier the equipment. 

171. Being an Artillery officer myself, and knowing the difficulties of trans- 
port, | amanxiousto ascertain from you what you think would be the kind of 
stores and Artillery equipment which should be embarked from Dover, sent 
down from Woolwich by means of railways ?—Those that appertain to the opera- 
tions of a force in the field. 

172. That means the field-pieces attached to the batteries themselves, does it 
not :—Yes. 

173. Those would be embarked with a degree of ease equal almost to the men 
themselves ?—I do not think the embarkation of either troops or munitions goes 
on with such celerity generally. I do not think you can run them on board 
vessels, and get rid of them off-hand ; great preparation is required for it. 

174. You have seen embarkations of troops to a considerable extent, have you 
not -—Yes, to some extent. 

175. We have never seen any difficulty in marching troops to the coast, or 
putting them on board ship :—It takes up a certain portion of time to take 
troops to a railway station, and put them on board trains ; a good deal of arrange- 
ment is necessary beforehand. 

176. I admit the difficulty of moving troops by rail to any extent, although 
the Germans have given us an example of what can be done. If you got to the 
et ich at Dover, the facility of embarking troops would be very great ?— 

es. 

177. You would be able to embark 10,000 in a very short time at the-pier ? 
—Yes. i 


178. What force of ion could we collect from about Dover for embarkation? - 


—I do not think that is my business; that would be the Quartermaster 
General’s. I can give an answer if it is wished, but I do not think I ought. 

17g. Could we collect 20,000 men for embarkation at Dover ?—I do not 
think that is a question I ought to answer. 


180. Mr. Reed.| First, I understood you to say, in reply to a question from 
the honourable Baronet, the Member for North Durham, that the eastern pier 
would, in your opinion, be available for coaling and the shipment of stores if 
the harbour is made ?—It would be available for that purpose as it is com- 
pleted. . : 

181. In giving that answer, are you speaking from a knowledge of the works 
proposed under the Bill which we are met here to consider, or are you merely 
speaking generally, and do you say that, having got the pier there, by a further 
expenditure it might be converted into a pier for the embarkation of stores :—I 
meant that it might be converted. 

182. With a further expenditure ?—I do not go into the question of ex- 
penditure. 

183. It is important for the Committee to know whether this pier will be 
made under the estimate of money to be expended by the Bill’ Whether it 
would perform the services which the witnesses stated it to be available for :-— 
With a very slight additional expenditure, I imagine it will. 

184. You do not mean that the pier as arranged, without further expendi- 
ture, would be suitable for that purpose ?—I never saw the detailed plans with 
reference to that. , 

0.91. B4 185. You 
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185. You stated that, in your opinion, a fort at the angle of the breakwater, 
wherever the angle might be, would be required; would it be so much a neces- 
sity as to be coincident with the construction of the breakwater, involving us in 
a further expenditure not contemplated in the Bill, or is it a matter of little 
moment ?—It will add materially to the defences. I do not say it is a sine gud 
non, but I should recommend it very strongly. 

186. That shows, does it not, that in the event of constructing the ek 


water, we shall probably have, by military advice, to expend further money in 
defence of that angle r—Yes. 


187. Mr. Malcolm.| There is one question I should like to put to you, which 
may clear up this fact about these old and new works; I have here got the 
Report of the Commissioners about Dover in 1859 ; the whole of their 6 isi 
is directed to new works on the land side >—I believe it is, 

188. They do not speak at all of any part, with the exception of the Drop 
Redoubt, which overlooks the harbour; all the other works they mention are — 
towards the land ?— Yes. 

189. Therefore it is practically only re-arranging those forts which really 
command the harbour, and which was necessary, from the improvement in the 
weight of guns and the general change in artillery :—A sum of 80,0007. has 
been for some years past expending under a Vote in the Army Estimates, for 
the defences of Dover Pier, including the fort; that is, the seaward, batteries 
you now allude to of Dover Pier. | 

190. Had you then considered the various other schemes with respect to 
Dover, as well as this one ?>— Yes. 

tg1. And, as far as you can see, does this Bill meet the requirements of the 
thing as well as any r—Some such scheme as this; nothing less, in my opinion, 
would answer the purpose. 


[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Serjeant Sargood.| 1 put in a Return from the Board of Trade 
under two headings. The outlay upon the breakwater proper, and upon 
that called the Admiralty Pier, and with regard to the fort there is a 
separate item. I find from the report for the four quarters this distinction 
made, ‘The works connected with the fort whichis being built for the War 
Department have been raised to \the quay level,” and then again in another 
place they say “the works connected with the fort for the War Department 
have been raised to the quay level”; and in the ordinary quarterly accounts 
the expense of the Admir alty Pieris put down in one place; and then, 
“Fort for War Department” in another place; neither of those being con- 
nected with the Harbour Board. 


[The Return is delivered in, and is as follows :—] 


‘ a , 
. ? es: 
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DOVER PIER. 


COPY of QuarTEeRLY Reports to the Boarp of TRApDE by the ENGINEER 
of the GovERNMENT PreER at Dover, for the Year ended the 31st day of 
March 1875 (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 125, of Session 


1874). 


ENGINEER’S Report for the Quarter ended 30th June 1874. 


Sir, Dover, July 1874. 
THE remaining portion of Messrs. Lee & Sons’ contract with the Board of 
Trade has now been completed to the level of the quay, and the contractors 
have commenced removing their temporary staging and other plant. 


The extension of the promenade, and the various works above quay level, 
have already been commenced, and will be carried on without delay. 


The average number of men employed has been 75. 
The works connected with the fort, which is being built for the War Depart - 


ment, have been raised to the quay level. 


Certificates amounting to 7,369 J. have been granted to Messrs. Lee & Sons 
during the past quarter, making the total sum granted to them under their 


several contracts, 686,719 /. 2s. 3d. 
Certificates for 1,364 /. 16s. 10d. have also been granted to Messrs. Lee for 


work done at the fort. 
Tam, &c. 


The Assistant Secretary, (signed) EE. Druce, Engineer. 
Harbour Department, Board of Trade. 


RETURN of Expenses and Average Number of Men Emptoyep Datry during the Quarter ended 
30th June 1874. 
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ENGINEER'S Report for the Quarter ended 30th September 1874. 


Sir, Dover, October 1874. 


THE removal of the contractor’s staging has been completed, and the works 
of the No. 3 pier contract, above quay level, have been commenced. 


An additional length of 150 feet of the promenade has been built, and will 
shortly be opened for the use of the public. 


The paving of 150 feet of the quay, with the gas and water mains, has been 
laid, and the quay railing,.as far as the end of the second contract (1,800 feet 
from the commencement), has been fixed. These works practically complete 
the No. 2 pier contract. 


The west wall of the No. 3 contract, for its whole length of 300 feet beyond 
the 1,800 feet, has been raised to an average height of 7 feet above tlie level 
of the quay, so as to protect other works in hand during the winter months. 


The average number of men employed has been 86. 


Certificates amounting to 1,560/. have been granted to Messrs. Lee, the 
contractors, during the past quarter, making the total sum granted to them 
under their several contracts for the pier, 688,279/. 2s. 3d. 


Certificates for 1,180/. 7s. 1d. have also been granted to Messrs. Lee, for ’ 


work done under their contract, for building a fort on the pier. 


‘ I have, &e. 
(signed) E.. Druce, Engineer. 


The Assistant Secretary, 
Harbour Department, Board of Trade. 


RETURN of Expenses and Average Number of Men Emprtoyep Daity during the Quarter ended’ 


30th September 1874. 
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ENGINEER’sS REPORT for the Quarter ended 31st December 1874. 


Sir, 


Dover, January 1875. 


A ¥uRTHER length of 150 feet of the promenade of the pier has been com- 
pleted, and opened for the use of the public during the past quarter. 


The west wall of the third contract (300 feet) has been raised from 7 feet 
above the quay to the level of the promenade, and the parapet has been 


commenced. 


The works of the fort for the War Department have been advanced with 
those of the pier. 


The average number of men employed has been 68. 


Certificates amounting to 2,500. have been granted to Messrs. Lee & Sons, 
the contractors, for work dcne during the past quarter, making the total sum 
certified under their several contracts for the pier, 690,779 /. 2s. 3d. 


Certificates for 600 /. have also been granted to Messrs. Lee for work done 
under their contracts for building a fort on the pier for the War Department. 


The Assistant Secretary, 


Harbour Department, Board of Trade. 


I have, &c. 
(signed) 


E. 


Druce, Engineer. 


RETURN of Expenses and Average Number of Men Emproyep Datzy during the Quarter ended 
31st December 1874. 
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_ 2y April 1875. 


ENGINEER’S Report for the Quarter ended 31st March 1875. 
Sir, Dover, April 1875. 


THE contractors have finished the works included in their contract, with the 
exception of those parts which it has been decided to postpone until a scheme 
be settled for the extension of the pier. 


The works connected with the fort for the War Department have been raised 
to the quay level, and the balance due has been paid to the contractors, 


The average number of men employed has been 64. 


Certificates amounting to 2,298/. 6s. have been granted to Messrs. Lee & 
Sons, the contractors, during the past quarter, making the total sum cer- 
tified under their contracts for the pier, junction wall, railway works, &c., 
693,077 1. 8s. 3d. 


A balance of 66/. 7s. has also been paid to Messrs. Lee: & Sons under their 
contract with the War Department. 


I have, &c. 
(signed) Ei. Druce, Engineer, 


The Assistant Secretary, 
Harbour Department, Board of Trade. 


RETURN of Exprnszs and Average Number of Men Emptoyep Darty during the Quarter ended 
31st March 1875. 
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Major General Collinson, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Sargood. 


192. I BELIEVE you are an officer of the Royal Engineers —I am. ; 

193. And I think you were for a few years commanding officer of the South 
Eastern District ?—Commanding officer of the Royal Engineers. 

194. Were you on the Coast Defence Committee of 1870 ?—Yes, during the 
time | was commanding the Engineers there was a committee appointed for 
examining the coast between Portsmouth and Yarmouth, with respect to the 
defences of the harbours. 

195. Did you inspect the coast from Brighton to Lynn, on the Norfolk coast? 
—Yes. 

196. You were on the Committee, I believe, which sat on the Sites for 
Arsenals in 1862 also -—Yes. 

197. Had you occasion to inspect Portsmouth and Plymouth ?—Yes. 

198. Were you on the Woolwich Arsenal Improvement Committee of 1854 ? 
—Yes. — 

199. And you had to consider the question of additional arsenals and wharf- 
age 7 —Yes. 

200. Has your attention been particularly called to Dover Harbour; I do 
not know whether provoked by the railway proposals of 1871 and 1872: 
—It was more particularly drawn towards the advantage of Dover by that 
Bill. 

201. In your judgment, is it an eminently advantageous point for the embark- 
ing of troops and stores ?—Certainly. 

202. Have the Government dockyards, as they at present exist, such facilities 
as are necessary for that purpose?—I think not, from my examination of 
them. 

203. Would you go so far as to mention any particulars; shall we take 
Chatham to begin with; is there accommodation there ?—There is no wharf at 
all there for the embarkation of troops. 

204. Now take Sheerness ?>—There is no wharf there in deep water. 

205. Portsmouth ?—At Portsmouth the length of wharf in the dockyard is 
about 200 yards; that is rather more than one vessel would occupy, and it 
belongs to the dockyard as well, and is occupied by naval as well as military 
work. 

-206. What can we-say for Plymouth ?--I have not been at Plymouth for 
some years, but there was not any wharf at all in deep water. 

207. In point of fact, if a large number of troops had to be embarked or 
disembarked simultaneously, and within a very short period, very extensive 
accommodation is wanted beyond that which exists ?—I think so. 

208. In your judgment is the scheme now suggested on that cartoon on the 
wall, and as the foundation of the present Bill, one which is advantageously 
brought up for accomplishing the objects required :—Yes, I think it is in its 
general character. I do not say anything about details. 

209. During the Crimean War, can you state whether the want of accommo- 
dation caused great delay in the embarkation of troops ?—Yes; I was employed 
- in Woolwich Arsenal during the whole of the war, and I observed there, that 
there was a great want of wharfage ; in fact, we had to build a wharf very 
hurriedly, on purpose for the Crimean War in 1854. 


210. Chairman.| There has been a large new wharf constructed there since ? 
—It has been added to, and I believe it will now allow two large vessels to lie 
alongside. 

211. You have spoken of the 200 yards of wharfage existing; had you any 
conversation with Admiral Martin in 1858, when he was Commander in Chief 
at Portsmouth, on the subject of the paucity of wharfage ?—Not in 1858, but 
subsequently. 

212. What amount of wharfage do you consider essential for the accommo- 
dation of shipping troops ?—I think we ought to be able to lay alongside a 
wharf, in one port or another, at least 10 large transports simultaneously. 


213. Mr. Reed.| In all the ports together ?—No, but in two ports, not very 
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distant from each other ; I should prefer having them in one port, but at least 
in two near each other. 


214. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.} Dover Harbour, as proposed, would seem to 
recommend itself to your judgment, as offering great facilities for the transport 
of troops, shipping and unshipping 7 — Yes. 

215. As to Dover itself, geographically, do you consider it a very important 
port for military operations, and for having a large harbour ?—Yes; I must 
say, from my reflection while employed at Dover, I came to the conclusion that 
it was the most important strategical point for naval and military operations in 
the kingdom. 

216. Its proximity to the Continent, and that particular part of the Channel, 
would point it out as a very important station ?—Yes, it was not merely that ; 
it was a far more extensive consideration than that. 

217. There were other views that, perhaps, you will explain with regard to 
the passage of vessels getting in and out ?—As to the naval part of it, though 
I do not like to speak very strongly upon naval matters, still my attention has 
been called very much indeed to it, and I have had communication with naval 
officers about it, and I have formed the opinion, that in case of war the main 
body of the Channel Fleet ought to be very much concentrated at one or two 
points on the south coasts, and that as it was impossible to state from which 
points the attack might come, the most central point would be best for that 
purpose, and, therefore, naturally it turned one’s attention to Dover as being 
the turning point in the South Eastern coast from which the fleet would have 
easy access, either to the North Sea or to the Atlantic. 

218. Would Plymouth, in your judgment, be sufficiently near to the centre 
of military operations for a great embarkation of troops?—Plymouth; that 
would only do for expeditions to the South. 

219. Sheerness, on the other hand, has not good access seaward, has it ?— 
Sheerness is deficient in two ways; first of all it is a long distance to the open 
sea, and, secondly, there is only 22 feet of water at low water in the channel 
to it. 

420. And it has only the advantage of one railway, Dover having two? 
Yes. 

221. That would be a very important question, would it not ?—For embarka- 
tions it would be immensely important. 

222. Particularly remembering that. two of the existing railways to Dover 
run through military depéts :—One comes direct from Aldershot, and the other 
comes direct from Woolwich, which are the two main depdts of troops and 
stores. : 

223. A suggestion has been thrown out as to the accommodation in the 
Downs ; do you consider that sufficient for the purposes for which this harbour 
would be available ?---I hardly like to speak about that; that is a purely naval 
question. I have discussed it with naval men, and the opinions which. they 
generally arrived at was, that the Downs cannot be considered a military har- 
bcur, because for one reason you cannot coal there. : 


224. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.| As to the exposure of Dover at the present time, 
the Government Pier is not always advantageously accessible in certain states 
of the wind ?—Certainly not. 

225. When you get a strong south-east or south-west wind, diagonally 
bearing upon that pier, it ceases to be of the utility that it would be if the 
weather were always fair ?—-While I was at Dover there were two instances in 
which large transports came to embark regiments, and in the middle of the 
embarkation they had to put off on account of the wind, and they had to go to 
the other side of the pier and delay the embarkation. 

226. Upon the whole, does the present suggestion for the enlargement of 
this harbour in the form there delineated, commend itself to you, as a military 
man, as extremely advantageous to this country upon the material question of 
a Huropean war ?—-Yes, certainly it does. 


227. Mr. Reed.] I think you said that the only quay space at which troops 
can be embarked at Portsmouth Dockyard was of 200 yards extent ?—I think it 
is about 210 yards. 


228. I suppose 
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228. I suppose that had no reference to the large additional basins and 
quayage which are being constructed :—No; I mean wharfage in the open 
harbour. 

229. Is there any particular objection to the embarkation of troops at the 
quays and in the large basins that are being constructed, if that is thought 
desirable ?—Not if you can get them. 

230. The same remark would apply to Chatham, would it not :—Yes, if you 
can get the use of them. There are other disadvantages in it; but there is 
the possibility of doing it if you can get the use of the quays from the Navy, 
if they do not require them. 


231. Chairman.] Besides that, in case of war it is highly probable that the 
naval authorities would require them for their own purposes ?—--I should think 
it is hopeless to expect otherwise. 


232. Mr. Reed.| Your statement was not what would be available under 
certain contingencies, but what was available as quay space alongside which 
transports can be laid; and I want to bring out that it has no reference to the 
pad large additional extent of quayage which is being made 2—Within the 

ocks. 

233. In reply to a question of the learned counsel, as to whether this harbour 
now proposed could be advantageously carried out, accomplishing the objects 
required, you replied, “Yes,” and from that | infer that you presume that this 
harbour is suitable for, and will be sufficient for, the embarkation of troops, 
upon such a scale as would be required at any important strategical point ?—I 
do not say it is sufficient; that is speaking too positively as to the future, but 
it would provide for reasonable accommodation, as far as one can judge. 

234. Ina paper or report that you read at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, I find these words, “ A strategic harbour ought to be easy of access, large 
enough to hold at least a squadron; some in special positions should be capable 
of containing two or three squadrons, and it should be fortified towards the sea” * 
Ves. 

235. As you have mentioned in your evidence that position is of the greatest 
importance to Dover Harbour, I wish to ask whether you consider that the 
harbour as proposed there, is at all sufficient for accommodating two or three 
squadrons ?—No, it is not enough for two or three squadrons; I was speaking 
theoretically upon the subject in that lecture ; I do not know that { should have 
thought of placing two or three squadrons at Dover. It certainly would not be 
large enough for three squadrons. 

hs 36. We are contemplating here an expenditure of nearly a million of money? 
—Yes. 

237. And according to your evidence, one of the most important points was a 
strategic harbour, and looking to the expense it has been to this country, and 
that the harbours of former days are insufficient, | am very anxious to elicit 
from you your opinion as to the sufficiency of this harbour as proposed, knowing 
you have given very great attention to the subject :—I should prefer it to be 
larger, I must say. - 

238. I should like to ask you whether you consider that if by constructing 
the same length of pier or quay, as is there proposed, we could include a very 
large increase of area in deep water without adding to the cost of the works, 
and without introducing any disadvantageous conditions in a naval sense, and 
whether you do not think that would be a very great improvement in the pro- 
posed harbour ?—'There is no doubt that is so, if you could do it. It is self- 
evident that the greater area of deep water you have in the harbour the better. 

239. When you speak of the main body of the Channel Fleet being concen- 
trated at one or two points, you said you would prefer one of those to be Dover, 
as being the most important point of all, because you say it is the turning-point 
of the south-eastern coast; have you at all considered the sufficiency of this 
harbour for concentrating the main body of the Channel Fleet within it ?—I 
think, if the whole body of the Channel Fleet were concentrated near Dover, 
it would not require to go into the harbour ; it might lie in safety in the Downs; 
but anything less than that would I think require to go into a defended harbour 
in order to avoid the danger of being surprised by a superior fleet, and there- 
fore that at least Dover Harbour should be capable of accommodating half of 
them. 
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240. That is tosay, half of the Channel Fleet ?—Yes. 

241. Have you considered whether this harbour is sufficient for that accom- 
modation?—I do not think it is; but that is a very vague opinion. An opinion 
as to what the extent of the fleet at all will be,and what the Channel Fleet will 
be, is rather vague at the present time. . 

242. Your statement is to the effect that this harbour is at a very important 
point of the coast, and it is very important for us to know whether in your 
judgment the harbour at that point is a sufficient one 2—No, I have given my 
opinion that it is not. 

243. You stated that Sheerness is unavailable for embarkation, or that it 
labours under two disadvantages ; firstly, the distance it is from the open sea, 
and secondly, that there are 22 feet only at low water in the approach to Sheer- 
ness ?-- Yes. 

244. Are you aware that the Government of the country, acting with the con- 
sent of Parliament, has been induced to build a very large naval establishment 
for ships of deep draught, which is situated very much further from the sea 
than Sheerness, and beyond the same approach '—I am aware of that. 

245. What I wish to ask you is whether there is any specific disadvantage 
with regard to the embarkation of troops that we should encounter, either at 
Sheerness or Chatham, which would not hold good with reference to the move- 
ments of our large iron-clads. Are there circumstances connected with the 
embarkation of troops which might render the embarkation at Sheerness and 
Chatham difficult, which would not hold good in the case of iron-clads proceed - 
ing down the river, I want to know whether these places are under any greater 
difficulties in a military sense than they are in a naval sense ?>—I think there is 
this consideration in the military sense, that in these days the dispatching of a 
military expedition must be a good deal more sudden than has hitherto been the 
case. ‘They must be more quickly conducted, and, therefore, delays might be 
encountered in embarking them up a river like the Medway, and with an en- 
trance of only 22 feet, like Sheerness, which, I think, might be a very serious 
matter in these days. I cannot give a comparison between it and naval 
operations. 

246. Are there any difficulties in sending transports down the Medway out at 
the Nore, that do not hold in the case of iron-clads of the same draught of 
water ?— Of the two, I should think a transport is easier taken down. 

247. If we make any mistake as to the embarkation at Sheerness and 
Chatham, we should only make the same mistake we have already made in 
forming the great naval docks at Chatham ?—I do not say it is a mistake to 
make a dockyard there. 

248.1 thought you said it would be a mistake to make those points of 
embarkation for troops?—Yes, but there is another thing to be remembered ; 
you want a dockyard to be in a very secure position indeed; you must have that 
disadvantage in adockyard. You want a place of embarkation of troops to be 
as near the sea as possible; there is a great difference between the two. 

249. There is only one: other question I will ask you; have you formed in 
your own mind any definite opinion as to the extent of a strategic Harbour at 
Dover, setting aside, for the moment, the obligation of a limited cost, such as 
we have in this Bill; could you give an idea of the extent of acreage you would 
include in a strategic Harbour at Dover ?—I should like to go to the extent of 
the Commission of 1844. cad 


250. Sir George Balfour.| What was the harbour area under the report of 
that Commission >—Five hundred and twenty acres. : 

251. They said the smallest area should be 520 acres ?—I do not know that ; 
I do not recollect that they said that but I believe, that also had reference to a 
Harbour of refuge for mercantile purposes. 

252. You do not represent this as a Harbour for mercantile purposes ?—Yes. 

253- Do you consider that we should get vessels of war of considerable size 
and number, besides mercantile vessels, inside the Harbour ?—-No, not besides 
them ; you must sacrifice one or the other. 

254- In case of the Harbour being used for vessels of war, the Mercantile 
Marine must look out for themselves ?—A certain portion would get in, and a 
certain portion could not. 

255. Is it your view that Dover Harbour is advantageous in a naval point of 
view ?—It is especially advantageous in a military point of view, for two reasons, 
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_ one is as a central point for defending the coast against invasion, and the other 
is for embarking troops for an expedition. 

250. Were not the original works intended for the purposes of affording a 
covering to a force for repelling invaders ?—I fancy first of all, after the Com- 
mission of 1844, the idea was to defend it as a harbour; there was an expec- 
tation that the harbour would be made; then afterwards, as that idea died 
away by degrees, the idea that remained was to prevent the use of it by an 
enemy. 

From the attention you have given to this subject, are you aware, from 
the Report of 1865, that you could not possibly form a harbour here without 
a danger of silting up >—I am aware that there was certain evidence as to that, 
but there was a great deal of evidence to the contrary too. 

258. Are you aware that the Government acted upon that Report by discon- 
tinuing the remainder of the works, merely continuing portions of the western 
pier ’'—I was not aware that that was the reason; I thought it was simply 
because they desired not to ask for more money. 

259. In 1865 a special committee was sent down to ascertain whether it was 
possible to construct the Harbour, because of the silting up; you have not 
referred to that Report of late 7—No, I have not referred to the Report, I have 
referred to other evidence upon the subject of silting. 

260. You are aware of the existence of a Report of 1865, and of a later 
Report, in connection with the silting :—I am not aware of any later. 

261. Your previous evidence had simply reference to a previous Report 
connected with the silting ;— Yes, and my own observations. 

262. And you remember what that silting was said to cost in the way of 
dredging ?—No, I do not recollect; I do not think anything was mentioned in 
1844 about the cost. 

263. There were such a number of Reports, that we will speak of the series 
of Reports as one Report bearing upon the subject of building the Harbour 
here; do you remember the circumstance of Mr. Walker reporting upon the 
cost of dredging the silt out of the Harbour?—I do not recollect the 
amount. 

264. Do you recollect his stating that it would cost 20,000 /. to do so ?—I 
cannot remember the amount. 

205. Reference to the papers will refresh your memory ?—Yes. 

266. Have you since then turned your attention to the possibility of con- 
structing a harbour without creating silt to an extent dangerous to its efficiency ? 
—I have not thought of it very closely ; it was not my business to do so in that 
respect ; but, of course, I have thought of it, and after reading through the 
detailed Reports that there were in 1844 and 1846 upon the subject, and after 
observing the coast, and the amount of silt moving up the coast, I came to the 
conclusion that a harbour with a south entrance, was not likely to silt up to any 
extent. 

267. Is thisthe Report of Mr. Walker, wherein he said it would cost 20,000 /. 
to remove the silting up (handing the Report to the Witness) ?—Yes, that goes 
upon the Report of Captain Washington in 1844, I see. 

268. Are you aware that Captain Washington was not the only one, but that 
Mr. Philips and Sir Henry De La Beche, a most eminent man, was employed 
at that time, and made a statement of the quantity of matter in suspense in 
the Harbour ?—I think Mr. Philips said the quantity of silt he found in the 
water off Dover was not a large quantity. 

269. I thought he said it was ten times the quantity in the Thames ?—Three 
times the quantity in the Thames ; but he said as regards sea water in general, 
he did not consider it a large quantity. 

270. Still he had great apprehension that the Harbour would silt up ?—That 
was a very serious point before that Commission. 

271. Are you aware that Sir William Symonds refused to sign the Report, 
because he did not consider it possible build a harbour at Dover without silting ? 
—Yes; and the rest of the Commission were much surprised at his refusing. 

272. Chairman.] At that time was there an eastern entrance contemplated, 
or only a southern entrance >—It is difficult to answer that question; there 
were so many plans, there were some without the eastern entrance, and some 
with. 
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273. In the plan as to which Admiral Symonds refused to sign the Report, 
was it in contemplation to have a harbour with an eastern entrance, or only 
with a southern entrance ?—I do not think there was anything particularly 
specified about the entrance. . 

274. In your view of the question of the position of the entrance, is the main 
point to be considered the question of silting ?~-Yes, I consider so. 

275. Sir George Balfour.| Your view is this, that the larger the harbour and 
the more the water is kept in suspense, the better chance there is of the harbour 
being cleared of that matter by the tide ebbing ?—No, I think the larger the 
harbour is, the less probability there is of silt forming, because the water would 


~ be more agitated. 


276. And the chances would be that the same tide which brings in the 
deposit would take it out-again ?—A great portion of it. 

277. And that therefore the size of the harbour of 980 acres proposed by one 
engineer, would be an advantageous harbour in that point of view ¢*—Yes, in 
that point of view no doubt it would be. . 

278. And none of the engineers proposed less than 520 acres ?—No, they did 
not. Ido not know whether that was the consideration, or whether it had 


_ reference to the affording refuge to merchant vessels. 


279. You mentioned about embarking stores in Woolwich in 1854; have you 
been down there lately ?—I have not; I have only heard from officers who 
belong to the place. 

280. You are aware that very great improvements have been made there 
within the last few years >—I fancy that now perhaps two or three vessels can lie 
alongside the wharf. 

281. Are you aware stores can be put in warehouses upon the wharf suitable 
for immediate embarkation :—Yes, there are sheds upon the wharf, and ware- 
houses very close. . 

282. And are you aware that the pier has been extended ?—Yes; I think two 
or three vessels could lie alongside. 

283. And are you aware that the rapidity with which stores have been em- 
barked of late has been something very different to what existed in 1854 7—Yes; 
that is very true. 

284. Therefore the objections with regard to Woolwich which existed in 1854 
are no longer applicable to the extent, you say?—I do not think that is quite 
the conclusion I should draw, because the requirements go on increasing as well 
as the facilities for embarking stores and troops. We shall probably require 
more stores and more troops to be embarked, and more accommodation. 

285. Will you give us some idea of the actual weight to be embarked; is it 
greater now than what it was in former days?—Yes, armies are so much 
larger. > 

; 86. Would we take the same number of pieces which we took to the Crimea 
with us in case of a siege operation >—We might have to make siege, and require 
quite the same number of pieces. 

287. Do not you think if we had had a fewer number of pieces and of 
greater power in the Crimea, more work would have been done, and therefore 
that fewer pieces will be embarked now ?—Yes, but they will be larger. 

288. The former weight of the armaments and the present weight of the 
armaments may be very different ?—As the army increases, the stores increase 
also. It is necessary that this country should be prepared for large expedi- 
tions. 

289. Have we a larger army now than we had in the beginning of January 
1854, when the Crimean War broke out 7—I do not know. 

290. Do you consider that we have an infinitely larger number than in 1854? 
—No. 

29!. You mentioned that ten large transports should lie simultaneously 
along the wharfage ; what number of troops do you consider those transports 
would take ?—I should like them to take 2,000 each. 

292. That would be 20,000 men ?— Yes. ; 

293. Do you consider that it would be advantageous to remove the troops 
from the north of Scotland here for embarkation ?—It is impossible to say from 
which part the Commander in Chief would be obliged to take his troops; he 
might be obliged to take them from Scotland, but he would prefer, I Srtely 
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think, to have such an arrangement of disposition of troops, so that he would 
have them nearer, in the south of England, for that purpose. 

294. Would not a force such as you mention nearly occupy the whole of our 
available force >—1 am sorry to say that just now it would occupy a very large 
proportion of it. 

295. Then in case of any sudden emergency we should have to withdraw them 
from different parts of the country, as well as [reland ?—I do not know as to the 
embarkation itself, but no doubt to replace those embarked. 

296. A considerable part of our available force is now stationed in Ireland, is 
it not >—Yes. 

297. And therefore you would have to draw a great portion from that country 
in case of an expedition to the Continent ?—Of course if it was a very large ex- 
pedition we would. : 

298. You would embark them in Ireland, would you not ?— Yes. 

299. And you would embark the troops from whatever part of the coast you 
found most convenient, dependent always upon the military authorities not 
objecting thereto?—It would depend upon where the expedition was going 
to ; I should prefer taking them by rail to the most favourable port, provided it 
was not a long distance. 

300. What would you consider a long distance ; 300 miles :—From 100 to 
200 miles. | 

301. Viewing the limited area of this harbour, and the special object which 
you wish to promote, namely, the embarkation of troops, do you consider a 
million sterling to be a proper expenditure to incur for that object :—I do not 
know whether I am capable of answering that question, it seems to be a small 
amount compared with the exports and imports of England which it has to pro- 
tect, that is the only answer I can give. 


302. Admiral Egerton.] I think I understood you to say a fort would be re- 
quired at the angle of the proposed breakwater; whether that or any other is 
made there, you agree that it would be necessary to have some fort of that sort 
for the defence of the proposed harbour ?—I think it will be the very place 
for it. : 

303.:Do you consider it necessary to have such a fort in the view that the 
harbour, if made, would of course be a much greater object for an enemy, in- 
tending invasion, to lay hold of?—Yes,I should hold the opinion that it is 
absolutely necessary. 

304. And therefore, in considering this port as a military port, we ought to 
take this fort into our view ?—I think so. 

305. And therefore, it would be an additional expense ?—Yes, a little addi- 
tional expense. : 

306. You mentioned the movements of the fleet ; you look upon them in com- 
bination with military movements, more than simply movements of the fleet for 
the protection of the commerce of the Channel ?—I thought of Dover from three 
points, when I began to consider it, both as a strategic harbour, a central har- 
pour for the position of the fleet for purely naval operations ; secondly, as a 
central point for the fleet for defending the coast, that is to say, a central 
part of the-coast near London ; and thirdly, as a central point for the embarka- 
tion of troops for expeditions. 


307. Sir Massey Lopes.] 1 understand that you are of opinion that this har- 
bour is absolutely necessary for strategic purposes for military operations ?>— 
Yes, I think it is really absolutely necessary for England. 

308. In that part of the coast ?>—Yes, I think it is a most necessary thing to 
be done for the defence of England. 

309. Do you think the expenditure which has been already made by the 
Government in the construction of their Government pier, can be utilised without 
the addition of further constructions in the way in which we see them upon that 
plan for the harbour ?—No, I do not think it can, to any appreciable extent, that 
would anything like repay for the expenditure. 

310. You consider the country is not getting the full benefit of that expen- 
diture up to this time, for the want of these further constructions ?—Nothing like 
it, I should say. 

311. I think you were asked a question by one of the honourable Members, 
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as to silting; are you of opinion that if there was no opening on the eastern 
side of that breakwater, there would be much difference with reference to the 
silting ; supposing the eastern side were closed, do you conceive there would be 
so much silting as if there was an opening, as delineated there ?—No, I think 
they would not, for this reason, that I have always observed that there is a 
great quantity of matter lying along the coast under the chalk cliffs, and it 
would have a tendency to accumulate on the east side of the east pier, and 
if there was an opening there, it would have a tendency to be washed into the 
harbour. 

312. We are told there is often silt now deposited by the side of the Govern- 
ment Pier >—Yes. 

313. Do you consider that if this Harbour was completed, there would be the 
same quantity, and the same difficulty, with regard to it?—N 0, nothing like it, 
because it is washed along the coast. 


314. Mr. Reed.] You stated that you thought wharfage should be provided 
for 10 large transports >— Yes. 

315. Are you aware whether this proposal as now before the Committee; pro- 
vides for any extra wharfage at all for transports ?—No, I cannot say that I am 
aware of its actual details, because I do not think the plan is completed. 

316. As I understand the plan before us, there is nothing in the Bill providing 
for any increase in the wharfage at all, except in the elongation of the present 

ier. | 
317. It seems to me, your evidence would go to this effect, that a necessary 


. part of the scheme would be to turn the breakwater into wharves, and provide 


for transports lying alongside it, is that so ?—Yes. 


318. Chairman.] I conclude that you are of the opinion already expressed by 
the preceding witnesses, that one great advantage of the scheme that is now 
before the Committee is, that there exists already extensive defensive works on 
the shore which would protect the Harbour }—Yes. 

319. And that that ‘is an advantage which at the present time does not exist 
anywhere else along the southern coast?—I do not quite understand what you 
mean by anywhere else, do you exclude Portsmouth and Plymouth? Because 
they exist at Portsmouth, and Portland, and Plymouth. 

320. I mean of any new works to be undertaken. I do not take Portland, or 
Portsmouth, or Plymouth; the proposal is to construct another harbour altoge- 
ther ?>—Yes.  - 

321. And if you pick out any new’ spot, you would have to construct some 
such works of defence as already exist at Dover, and therefore are ready made 
to our hands :—Yes ; at any other part of the coast you would have the expense 
of constructing works very nearly to the extent there are at Dover ; approxi- 
mately to that extent. 


322. Mr. Ritchie.] In speaking of the accommodation of the present pier, you 
said you had known transports remove from one side of the pier to the other, in 
consequence of the change of wind >—Yes. 

323. Are we to understand, whatever quarter the wind may be in, you think 
the pier could afford protection /—Not in south-east weather on either side. 

324. As to silting up; is it possible to make any artificial harbour without 
silting, more or less ?—No, I think not. ; 

325. The size of our army has been alluded to; if we were engaged upon 
extensive operations, might we not have to embark a much larger amount of 
stores and material than would be required for the number of troops that would 
be sent out >—Certainly. 


326. Sir George Elliot.] You observe the five-fathom line there ; do you know 
whether it would be difficult to advance that line further coastwise by dredging 
so as to enlarge the area of deep water :—I am afraid you would come .to very 
tenacious mud, or else to chalk. . 

327. There is not much difficulty in dredging tenacious mud ?—It is very 
tenacious mud, but I must say I am not prepared to express a strong opinion 
upon that. 

328. Do you know the River Tyne ?—Yes. . 

329. They are dredging very tenacious mud there, for something less than . 

6d. 
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6d. per cubic yard ?—Yes ; I suppose it is possible to do it; the chalk would Major General 
be a great difficulty ; I do not know where the line of chalk comes in, but it Collinson. 
must be found in some portion of the five-fathom line. 
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330. Sir George Balfour.] You mentioned that you considered the silt would 
be deposited close in shore, instead of further out ; did I understand that ?— 
No, what I meant was, that after heavy weather there is always a line of thick 
silt and chalk and sea-weed lying along the coast ata short distance off the 
coast, and any pier that runs out will tend to accumulate it on the weather 
side; and if there is any opening near the shore, it would have a tendency to 
be carried in by the tide. 

331. The honourable Baronet’s question had reference to the fact having 
been ascertained by actual survey ; do you mean that the silt has been collecting 
close to the pier ?>—Yes. 

332. Are you aware that there has been a very great change in the line on 
the coast since that work was constructed ?—Yes, just close under the pier; there 
is not much beyond it. 

333. Are you aware that reports say there has been a re-disposition of the 
bottom, with a deepening of the inner portion, and a scouring of the outer 
portion of it, and that this was the case in 1859, after an interval of 11 years ? 
—Yes ; but the shallowing is over a very slight area, I think. 

334. Here is another part of the report, which is of more immediate import- 
ance: “In this rearrangement a considerable deposit has taken place within 
the cover afforded by the pier” :—Yes. : 

335. Then you see the present pier has had the effect of deepening the part 
near the shore, so much so, that the harbour entrance, which was formerly very 
much obstructed, is now very much deepened ?—I do not think that is quite a 
question of silting. 

336. Are you not aware that the entrance to the old Harbour at Dover is 
at present much more open than it was >—Yes. 

337. The fact is that the silt has been collecting close under the Pier -—And 
partly in the Harbour too; in the entrance to the Harbour. 

338. I will not examine you further upon this point as you have not read the 
report :—I cannot speak positively about it. 


339. Mr. Malcolm.] 1 want to ask one or two questions about the silt. You 
say that the silt is deposited at the eastern side of the present Government Pier ? 
—Yes. 

340. Isnot that deposit caused by the eddy westerly tide coming along by 
the Foreland along the coast, which is checked by the protrusion of the Govern- 
ment Pier ’—Yes, it causes it. 

341. The consequence of any other pier built to the eastwards of that again 
would naturally check the flow of that silt !—Yes. 

342. And we should have nothing in the harbour at all but the absolute __, 
deposit that takes place owing to the still water *—Yes, coming from the open 
sea, not from the shore. : 

343. And there would be no difficulty, I suppose, in dredging it out ‘There 
would be no difficulty ; there would be expense, but not any difficulty. 


Admiral Sir Alerander Milne, sworn; Examined by Mr. Bidder. 


344. You are First Naval Lord of the Admiralty at present ?—I am. __ Admiral 
345. Have you considered the question of Dover, with reference to these Sir A. Milne. 

works as a military and naval post >—I have done so. Te 
346. Will you tell the Committee what your judgment is upon the point ’— 

I consider the position of Dover a very important one connected with naval 

affairs. In the first place, we have no means of coaling the ships between 

Sheerness and Portsmouth. In case of any operation of a warlike nature, it will 

become a necessity to have coal in some position in the neighbourhood of 

Dover. There is no place better suited for it than a harbour at Dover. We 

have already constructed a number of small vessels for home defence ; those 
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vessels could not lie in the Downs in very bad weather, and, therefore, there is 
no other position where they could find shelter, except in some harbour which 
should be constructed. [f look also upon Dover as a central point connected 
with operations that may take place, of a warlike nature, anywhere upon our 
own or the adjoining coast. 

347. Do you attach importance to it as a position for the embarkation of 
troops -—Most certainly. If there is any military operation to take place, there 
is no “position more central or better adapted for the embarkation of troops 
than at the end of two railways connected with the interior of England. 

348. As to the question of embarkation of troops, apart from the fact you 
have already pointed, of Dover being situated at the nearest point to the greatest 
part of the opposite coast, in your judgment, is there a deficiency of accommo- 
dation for the embarkation of troops ?—There is no accommodation at all, I 
may say, because in former days I had difficulty with the embarkation of troops 
at Dover. I recollect on one occasion having to embark, or give orders for the 
embarkation of a regiment, and unfortunately it commenced to blow a heavy 
south-west gale at night, and there was great difficulty and great discomfort and 
great complaints, so much so that it was brought forward in the House of 
Lords, at the regiment being embarked at Dover under such circumstances. 
There was no alternative; it was done with the object of saving the expense of 
sending the regiment to Portsmouth to be embarked. We had other instances 
of regiments coming to England and wishing to disembark at Dover, but in con- 
sequence of a south-east gale blowing, the transport had to land the ‘troops at 
Portsmouth. 

349. From all the considerations you referred to, do you come to the con- 
clusion that a harbour, such as is now proposed, is of great importance from a 
naval and military point of view ?—Most decidedly. 

350. And in your judgment, the plan now before the Committee meets the 
naval and military requirements ?—I should be very glad to see it somewhat 
enlarged ; with reference to the coaling question, when you get several of the 
large iron-clads in that harbour, it might be somewhat inconvenient ; the 
smaller classes of vessels would find shelter and the means of coaling, but with 
reference to the larger vessels, their position would be in the Downs ; it is their 
proper anchorage, they are safe there, and they would, when required, come to 
Dover, a distance of nine miles, to complete their coaling; and as far as the 
plan of the harbour, I should be very glad to see the eastern arm extended into 
deep water, in order that a railway may be made on that arm, that coal may 
be brought down in that direction; and also, that the embarkation of troops 
may take place there, instead of confining it to the present Admiralty Pier. 

351. Another question has been suggested; have you considered whether 
the harbour would have a value also as a harbour of refuge for the mercantile 
marine ?—I do not look upon it as a harbour of refuge, but there haye been, 
and may be, many cases of ships disabled that would not be able to reach an 
anchorage in the Downs ; there are also cases of a south-easterly gale setting in, 
and it would enable vessels to obtain a secure anchorage if a harbour were con- 
structed ; in case of war it would be a refuge for disabled ships under the guns 
of the fort, also vessels of war might be overpowered by vessels at sea, and they 
would get also a secure anchorage in that harbour. 

352. Would there be accommodation in that breakwater for a large number’ 
of ships ?—I am not aware of the area, but I should suppose that the number of 
vessels would depend upon their size; I should suppose that alongside the 
wharves there would be no difficulty of placing about four to six iron-elads, and 
small vessels might lie in the middle of the bay. : 

353. It was suggested that it would be necessary that each of the iron-clads 
should lie at anchor and have room to swing ?—-I do not see the necessity for 
this ; if the breakwater and walls are properly constructed, there is no reason 
why iron-clads should not steam into the Harbour and go alongside the piers, 
and be secured to them ; the same occurs in Gibraltar ; our iron-clads go in there 
and are secured alongside the piers to coal. 


354. Sir Massey Lopes.] 1 believe you have always been a strong advocate in 
the interest of the nation for a Harbour at Dover ?—Yes. 

355- Ever since it was first proposed?—I am in this position, that I am 
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responsible, as the Senior Naval Lord, for the operations and the disposition 
of the fleet, where ships are to be sent, and it is my business to look after the 
arrangements for their coaling and their anchorage, and if war operations were 
to happen to-morrow, and I was called upon to send the fleet to sea, there is no 
place for coaling that fleet between Sheerness and Portsmouth. Therefore T say 
it is an absolute necessity that this country should have a Harbour in that posi- 
tion, that our fleet may have the means of coaling, and that small vessels that are 
not able to keep the sea in very heavy weather in the Downs should have a place 
where they can be concentrated. 

356. I will ask further whether the present Government Pier is of compara- 
tively little service for want of an extended Harbour at Dover ?—I consider the 
money spent on that pier is to a large extent thrown away, unless other means 
are taken to afford shelter. 

357. I think you know of .one instance where a transport has been obliged 
to be kept in the Downs all night —I mentioned a case of a regiment having 
been embarked late in the afternoon, and having to go to sea because there was 
no secure anchorage. The vessel got into a south-west gale the same evening, 
and there was great discomfort in consequence ; complaint was brought forward 
by the late Lord Derby in the House of Lords against the Admiralty arrange- 
ment, for having embarked the regiment and allowing it to go to sea under such 
circumstances. 

358. Would there be any serious difficulties as to this silting up of the har- 
bour, supposing they had the eastern opening closed ?—I think it would be a 
great advantage to every harbour to have a second entrance, and it struck me, 
on looking at the plan, whether an entrance could not be made by cutting off 
the corner at the extreme right of the proposed sea wall; that would give the 
whole of the eastern pier for coaling, and for the embarkation of troops and 
stores. 


359. So that railway accommodation might be brought all the way down to | 


the pier ?—Yes. I consider it of the greatest importance that, instead of being 
confined solely to the Admiralty Pier, a branch railway should be taken down 
to the eastern arm 

360. So that you could use the eastern arm for coaling and other things ?— 
Yes. 


361. Sir G. Elliot.] You would shorten that portion, and practically widen 
the entrance in deep water ?—I would extend the eastern arm into deep water, 
where ships could receive coal. If they lie alongside the proposed breakwater, 
all coal must be trans-shipped into vessels, and then be taken on board the ships, 
whereas if they could lie alongside the eastern wharf they could take it from 
the rails at once. 

362. Then you would extend the east pier into deep water :—Yes. 

363. And shorten the other portion?—Yes, but there is no reason why the 
proposed breakwater should not be carried further to the eastward. 

364. Would you consider it an improvement, supposing the east pier should 
overlap ?—There should be an overlap to prevent the sea running along the face 
of the wharf. 

365. I thought it might have shunted it out ?—That is entirely an engineering 
question upon which I can form no opinion. 


366. Admiral Egerton.] You consider that the present form of the harbour 
as now drawn, would not be at all adapted to the coaling of the fleet, because 
at present you would only have the Government Pier which would take three 
ships at a time; I allude to the western part?—The Admiralty Pier will pro- 
pably be occupied with other duties than coaling ships ; you will have a larger 
trade there, unless you stop the trade altogether. 

367. The Bill would take power to do that in case of war ?—You would only 
have length for three ships. 

368. You do not consider it of primary importance that the fleet should have 
room to run in and anchor in a harbour of that sort ?—-For the purposes of a 
fleet, a larger harbour would be required to have the means of anchoring in 
bad weather. 

369. Therefore you would not lay moorings down?—Moorings would be 
required for the off-fasts of the ships; at the same time these off-fasts would be 
buoyed, and the ships could be secured to buoys if necessary. 
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370. Have you considered the risk to iron-clads moored in that way, with their 
fires not lighted, from torpedoes ?—-I do not think they are any more exposed 
than they would be at their own moorings, because when alongside the wharf or 
pier there would be only one side exposed instead of two. 


371. You mentioned the Coast Defence Ships, did I understand you to say 


that you thought they would be safe vessels to send to the Downs to ride at their 
own anchors ?—I consider the smaller class of vessels would be more secure in 
a harbour at Dover. 


372. Sir G. Balfour.| The Admiralty had formerly a control over the 
harbours of the kingdom ?—At one time they had. 

373. They were transferred from the Admiralty to the Board of Trade in 
1861 ?—Yes. 

374. You retained the Dover Harbour under the control of the Admiralty 
a few years longer ‘—I believe so; I was not at the Board at the time. 

375. Are you aware of the Act which was passed in 1865, transferring the 
Dover Harbour from the Admiralty to the Board of Trade :—Yes. 

376. What was the reason the Admiralty deemed it desirable to retain the 
Dover Harbour under their control for five years longer than they retained the 
others ?—I am not aware. 

377. Are you aware of the examination made in 1865 of the state of the 
Harbour ?>—No. 

378. Are you aware that Admiral Bethune and Captain Bedford and Captain 
Calver surveyed that Harbour 7—I think I have seen that report. 

379. Are you aware that they reported distinctly against the Harbour, the 
new Harbour then under construction, because of the silting up of the Harbour ? 
—I have seen reports since that ; I think of a subsequent date, 1873, in which 
allusion has been made to the silting up of the Harbour, but I believe at the 
same time, while the Harbour has silted up in some degree near the Admiralty 
Pier, that other parts of what is called Dover Bay has also been scoured or 
deepened. . 

380. I will read a paragraph from a letter of the Treasury from the Secretary 
of the Admiralty to the Secretary of the Treasury, and a letter of the 31st of 
July 1865, of the Board of Trade. It is a Parliamentary Paper, No. 95 and 96, 
page 11. This was in consequence of the Report of that Committee. ‘“ My 
Lords are of opinion that it will be advisable only to carry out Dover Pier to 
the extent which appears to be requisite for the security of the existing struc- 
ture ; and if the Lords of the Treasury concur in this view, my Lords will direct 
plans and detailed estimates to be prepared accordingly for the consideration of 
Parliament.” That was in consequence of the report of the silting up of the 
Harbour ?—I am not aware of this correspondence. 

381. Then the advisers of the Admiralty no longer considered it advis- 
able to go on with the Harbour ?—It appears to me very immaterial whether it 
exists there ornot. The question is, what exists at the present time; since that 
period, has the Harbour silted up or has it not ? 

382. We shall have evidence as to the survey of 1873 ?—Our hydrographer 
can give the plans and information upon that point. 


383. Here is one of your officers of the Admiralty writing what I have read, 
and the Treasury adopted that report, and directed that the continuance of the 
construction of the Harbour as originally planned should cease to be carried out. 
The original area was much larger than the present one; do you think that, 
considering the number of large iron-clads you say ought to be able to find refuge 
in it, that this area is sufficient for the purpose ?--I do not put it upon a 
question of refuge; I merely put it upon a question of coaling. I consider the 
Downs is a proper anchorage for the Fleet, but you do require a harbour with 
deep water, and of sufficient capacity to allow of ships to obtain coal. 


384. I understand you to say that you think four large iron-clads ought to be 
able to go in at one time ?—Yes. ; 

385. And you think this Harbour of sufficient area to admit of that ?--Yes. 

386. Have you considered the question of large vessels coming in and out 
through these narrow entrances ?—There is no difficulty whatever. 

387. Looking at the date when the Harbour ceased to be considered 
by the Admiralty as a naval harbour, can you ascertain from the records 
of the Admiralty when they began to reconsider this Harbour as being 

suitable 
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suitable for naval purposes ?—I am not aware when they began to reconsider it. 
I have been asked the question, as a naval member of the Board of Admiralty, 
what are the requirements of the service. Those requirements are what I have 
pointed out, that in case of emergency they feel that there is no position between 
Portsmouth and Sheerness where the Fleet can coal, and there is no position 
where the smaller class of coast defence ships, constructed for the defence of 
the coast, can find shelter. 

388, Looking at this as a Parliamentary Committee, having the care of a 
million of public money, I will ask when did the Admiralty begin to change 
their opinion as to the suitability of this for naval purposes ?—I cannot answer 
that question. 

389. You were in the Administration of Mr. Goschen?—Yes. 

390. Had you any discussions then connected with the harbour >—What 
brought this question to notice was, I believe, a proposal on the part of the railway 
companies to make piers on each side of the present Admiralty Pier ; it was 
then considered that it would be better to have a joint understanding ; that 
instead of having in this harbour smaller piers to suit the convenience of the 
railway companies, it would be better to construct the eastern arm and have 
a harbour better suited for the purposes of the commercial community. 

391. When this harbour was first proposed to Parliament in 1873, do you 
suppose there were records in existence at the Admiralty which showed that 
the Admiralty, as a Board, had well considered the importance of this position 
as a naval station ?>—I am not aware; but Iam sure of this, that there have 
been naval men for many years past who have been of the same opinion |! have 
expressed as to the necessity of having a harbour in that position. 

392. We accept your opinion, of course, as one of the most important that 
we have; but Inow wish to ascertain distinctly, seemg what those changes 
_ are going on by which the country is involved in a very large expenditure, 
whether the Board of Admiralty have placed upon record their opinions which 
this Committee could obtain possession of, in order to prove now whether this 
harbour is capable of being made what, in former years, they said it was in- 
capable of being made ?—I am not aware of any opinion having been given 
_ that it was not capable of being made; I am not aware of any documents, 
without referring back, saying that it was unsuited. 

393. Then you would not consider this letter of the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty to be of that character (handing a paper to the Witness). The date is not 
on it, but it was written in 1865 >—I do not see anything here condemning the 
harbour, but I see their opinion is that it is “advisable only to carry out 
Dover Pier to the extent which appears to be requisite for the security of the 
existing structure ; and if the Lords of the Treasury concur in this view, my 
Lords will direct plans and detailed estimates to be prepared accordingly for 
the consideration of Parliament.” 

__ 394. Does not that refer to Admiral Bethune’s Report?—-I do not know ; 
_ this is the appointment of the Committee ; Iam not aware of their Report. 

395. You have seen it for the first time >—Yes. 

396. You are aware that Admiral Bethune was an officer of great ability 2— 
Yes. 

397. He was in employment in the Harbour Department ; he had long expe- 
rience as to the harbours of England ?—He had. | 

398. And you know also that the present Admiral Bedford has had long 
experience as to harbéurs >—Yes. 

399. Captain Calver is one of your oldest surveyors >—Yes. 

400. And there are a very few men who have surveyed a larger part of the 
coast than he has; all these three men were very experienced men, were they 
not ?—-Yes, as surveyors. 

401. Then as to the physical position of this soil at Dover, you admit these 
men were very competent to give information to the Board of Admiralty ?— 
Quite so. 

402. The Board of Admiralty is not likely to express condemnation of a great 
plan formed 30. years previously; it was quite sufficient for the Admiralty to 
‘say that they discontinued the works, without passing censure upon the works 
before constructed?—I can only express my opinion; but I differ from 
them. 
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29 April 1875. other; the Admiralty having made it one of the open harbours of the kingdom, 
by handing it over to the Board of Trade ?—I did not know the views of the 
Admiralty then, because | was not ‘there, but I can only express the view I 
have. . 

404. In 1873 the House of Commons, having been called upon to vote 
10,000 /. for preliminary inquiries, and now, that suddenly we find ourselves 
launched into an expense of a million pounds, it is proper that the House of 
Commons should see how far the departments of the State have been in harmony 
with each other ?—Yes. . 

405. Therefore I am anxious to ascertain from the Lords of the Admiralty 
when they began to consider this as a naval place?—I am not aware that I can 
give you that information. : 4 

406. To what extent do you consider this is a commercial harbour !--Only 
for the trade to the Continent. There is no saying when it may not be extended 
largely to mercantile transactions, in consequence of the railway. 

407. Do you consider that if we had a large number of ironclads in the harbour 
at a time, there would be much space left for other vessels >—No doubt they would 
occupy that part of the wharves which are in deep water. 

408, And therefore we might consider a large portion of the commercial 
marine would always be there !—Yes. 

409. Therefore to that extent it would be a harbour of refuge?—I do not 
think it a harbour of refuge, but a harbour of trade. 

410. Asan open commercial harbour ?—Yes. 

411. Mr. Reed.} I understand from your evidence that you consider, for 
Admiralty purposes, it is very desirable that the eastern pier should be continued, 
and made available for coaling purposes, having no railway communication ? — 
It would be utilizing that eastern arm for avery useful purpose, and facilitate 
the coaling of our ships. 

412. But even supposing that that eastern arm of the pier is not made avail 
able for coaling purposes, would you still recommend the construction of the 
harbour? I put that question because we have no means at present of looking 
at it as a coaling pier; would you advise its construction nevertheless ’/— 
Yes. 

413. But you would recommend that, if constructed, it should be con- 
structed with a view to a railway communication, and coaling of ships there ? 
aN CS. 

414. Some naval officers have expressed to me great doubts as to the pro 
propriety, and, indeed, the safety of allowing large ships to lie alongside such 
piers during a gale of wind; I understand you to say that you have no appre- 
hension on that point ?—None, if the piers are properly constructed. ‘ 

415. Therefore the quays might be made available for the reception of ships 
of a deep draught also -—Yes. 

416. With regard to sailing vessels, might it not happen that vessels that 
could not get away from the Downs from adverse winds, might be able to get 
away from Dover going to the westward /—Yes. 

417. I have been told, from the situation of Dover, that vessels which were 
windbound in the Downs, by being towed out of the harbour might get clear 
away going westward ?—I do not think there would be much difference. The 
prevailing winds are nearly the same, it is only being so many miles further 
to windward. 

418. You have placed before the Committee a suggestion as to the modifica- 
tion of the form and directions of the piers ; would you oblige me by looking at 
this pian for one moment (handing a plan to the Witness). I wish to ask you 
whether you consider that the increased anchorage and depth of water which that 
proposal provides would not be very advantageous, presuming the cost of the 
construction not to be increased ?—-I entirely concur that there would be a great 
advantage in the increased depth of water for anchorage. 

419. Would it not be desirable that the place of entrance should be at some 
little distance, as there shown, from the eastern pier, in order to prevent a run 
of the sea along that wall at which your ships may lie, rather than have a 
place of entrance quite at the wall7—No doubt the turn of the wall in that — 
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direction would prevent the southern sea running along it. The tide runs here 
at the rate of three or four knots, and the difficulty would be for a ship getting 
in ; that is the only disadvantage I can see. 


_ 420. Mr. Malcolm.] 1 think the tide runs outside the line shown there >— 
That is a local question I cannot answer. 


421. Mr. Reed.] Presuming that reasons exist for making the eastern pier 
solid throughout, you would advise the formation of a second entrance in that 
southern face, so as to have a second entrance ?—I think a second entrance would 
be decidedly advantageous. . 

422. Would you give evidence to the Committee as to the number of armour- 
clads, or is there any officer of the Admiralty whose evidence can be taken by 
the Committee, who would give it with more exactness?—You may take the 
average of our ironclads to be 500 feet, and you know the length of your 
walls. | 

423. | am speaking of mooring in deep water away from the walls ?—No 
doubt, if the Committee would refer the plans to the Admiralty, we should mark 
the moorings upon them. 

424. We are to have the Hydrographer of. the Navy before us; can he give 
us evidence upon that point >—Yes. 


425. Mr. Bidder.| Are you aware that the Report of those gentlemen, Admiral 
Bethune, Captain Bedford, and Captain Calver, was a Report simply upon the 
expediency of extending the western pier, upon the assumption that the eastern 
piers were not to be made ?>—I was not aware of the Report at all. 


__ 426. And it was not a Report upon the general question ?-~That I do not 
know. 


427. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] You have stated to the Committee that your reasons 
for advocating this. extension are two-fold: first, there is no proper coaling 
station between Portsmouth and Sheerness; and secondly, that there is no 
' harbour where the coast defence vessels can lie; looking on the other side of 

the Channel, what places are there where a coast vessel can lie between Cherbourg 
and the Scheldt?—I am not sufficiently acquainted with the French coast 
to answer that question with certainty. 

428. Is there any place where large ironclads can coal between Cherbourg 
and some port in the German Ocean ?—I would rather refer you to some 
other authority. 


429. You are acquainted with that part ?—Not so accurately as to be able to 
give an answer in detail. 

430. Speaking generally, is there any place between Cherbourg and the 
Scheldt where coast defence vessels can lie ?—I would prefer to speak only of 
the coast of England. 

431. Is there any place at all similar to the Downs where the Fleet could lie 
on the other side of the Channel, between Cherbourg and the Scheldt ?-—I do 
not think there is. ~ 

432. Do you think there is any danger of rivalry between us and the 

French upon such a point as this?—I must refer you to others upon that 
question. I should say not. 


[The Witness withdrew. 


Colonel Charles Pasley, sworn; Examined by Mr. Bidder. 


433. You are Director of Works at the Admiralty ?—I am. 

434. You are an Officer of the Royal Engineers >—I am. 

435. Have you considered the question of the importance of providing 
harbour accommodation at Dover, in a naval and military point of view ?— 
Yes, I have. 

436. You have examined the harbour carefully, have you not : —I cannot 
say that I have personally examined it very carefully. 

- 437. Have you examined the charts ?—Yes. 
438. In your judgment, as a military man, what do you say as to the 
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importance of the harbour ?—I think it of the utmost importance to the country 
that it should be provided there. 

439. Will you explain to the Committee thie reasons upon which you princi. 
pally attach importance to the works now proposed ?—The reasons I have given 
are as nearly as possible the same as those given by Sir Alexander Milne, and 
by other witnesses, namely, that between Portsmouth and Sheerness, there 
is at present no place where the Fleet can coal, and there ought to be a 
place where the Fleet can coal, and that Dover being in the narrowest part o1 
the Channel, and at the same time close both to the German Ocean and to the 
English Channel, is a most important point for the Fleet to rendezvous, if there 
be any danger of an invasion or any supposed danger of invasion, and in order 
that the Fleet may rendezvous there and lie there, it is absolutely necessary 
that a place of coaling should exist. That is a necessity of modern growth, so 
to speak. Now, as the Navy consists exclusively of steamships, it has become 
a primary necessity that facilities for coaling should exist. In old times, when 
the Report of the first Commission came out, the state of the case was different ; 
the Navy consisted chiefly of sailing ships, and coaling stations were not required. 
Circumstances have entirely changed now, and the importance of Dover 
accordingly has grown very greatly, as compared with what it was in those 
times. 

440. As a harbour of refuge, you do not attach the same importance to it, 
do your—No, i do not think it can be regarded as a harbour of refuge. I con. 
ceive that, to make a harbour of refuge at Dover, you would have to enclose 
a very much larger area. The Downs form a natural harbour of refuge, and to 
make an artificial one, to be of any great service, it ought to be on something 
like the same great scale as Nature has done it at the Downs. 

441. In your judgment, it recommends itself principally, if not altogether, 
from its importance as a military and naval station ?—-I should say if there was 
no other consideration connected with it but that, it would be sufficient to 
justify the present proposal. 

442. Assuming it is desirable to provide in the Channel a place with accom- 
modation for coaling, and embarking troops, do you see reasons for which 
Dover recommends itself as a particularly advantageous situation?—No doubt 
Dover, or the immediate neigbourhood of Dover, being at the junction, so to speak, 
of the North Sea and the English Channel, and in the narrowest part, is the proper 
place ; and Dover itself, as compared with any other place in the neighbourhood, 
commends itself from the fact that it is already fortified. If a harbour were 
to be made anywhere else in the neighbourhood, you would have to start afresh 
and construct fortifications which at Dover you have already done. 

443. Have you examined the plans prepared by Sir Andrew Clarke and Sir 
John Hawkshaw 7—Yes, I have. 

444. In your judgment, is the accommodation provided sufficient for the re- 
quirements you have in view ?—I think the accommodation is sufficient. I do 
not say that I should not prefer, if money was no object, to have a larger har- 


‘bour. If it was a matter of no consequence whether one million or two millions 


were spent, I might enlarge it, but everything that is absolutely essential is pro- 
vided for in it. There are some matters of detail, of course, which I should like 
to alter, if it rested with me to do so. For instance, I do not like the eastern 
entrance as it stands. I should prefer to shut it up, or remove it. 

445. I suppose, putting aside any question of money to be expended, any in- 
crease in the dimensions of the harbour would be advantageous ?—Yes, advan- 
tageous to a certain extent; undoubtedly advantageous; but not absolutely 
necessary. l 

446. Do you think that the harbour, designed as it is on the cartoon on the 
wall there, provides sufficient accommodation for coaling purposes ?—I think it 
would ; I think in time of war, when a pressure would come, that the vessels 
might coal at the western or Admiralty Pier, which would have to be given up 
chiefly to that, because it is that one only that is in communication with the 
railways; it is questionable whether the other pier can be conveniently or 
economically brought into communication with them ; consequently the coaling 
would most likely take place there; but if under extreme pressure it were neces- 
sary to coal a larger number of ships than could come up to the pier within the 
time given for the purpose, then there is nothing to prevent the ships coaling 
by lighters or boats; the whole area would be smooth water, and even if the 
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by lighters or boats; that would be only in case of extraordinary emergency ; 
generally speaking, the Admiralty Pier with its proposed extension would give 
ample accommodation for coaling, even in time of war. 

447. Would the facility it would afford for concentrating the fleet of various 
classes of vessels be of importance, in your judgment ?—It would be of impor- 
tance in this way; the fleet might concentrate at any time in the Downs, but 
the fleet cannot remain for an indefinite time in the Downs without the means 
of coaling close at hand; the means of coaling would be afforded by this 
harbour, and I do not see how else it can be afforded ; it would also allow the 
squadron to include the class of vessels which could not safely lie at all times 
in the Downs to find refuge, 

. 448. As regards the provisions for the embarkation of troops, what is your 

opinion upon that subject ?—-I think that it is one of the most important points 
connected with the harbour. It is the fashion to say now we shall never send 
troops on to the Continent again, but we may find ourselves obliged to do so ; 
and in that case if we happen to be at war with a Power that had no navy, or 
if we were in alliance with a naval Power, and the enemy’s ships were shut up, 
and he had none on the ocean, it would be of comparatively little importance 
where we embarked our troops; they could be embarked at every port we have. 
But if we chanced to be at war with a naval Power, we should be obliged to 
send our troops under the protection of a powerful fleet, sufficiently powerful to 
meet any the enemy might send ; and it would be also a great object that the 
length of the voyage should be as small as possible, and for that purpose Dover 
would be more likely than any other place to be the best site. At present there 
is no place where a large force could be embarked in a short time; absolutely 
none. 

449. Generally, in your opinion, would the advantages derived by the con- 
struction of the work amply compensate for the expenditure ?— Certainly. 


450. Mr. Reed.] I am im a little difficulty with regard to the evidence upon 
the coaling. I understood you to say in one answer that there is no coaling 
accommodation existing at this part of the coast, and in another answer I un- 
derstood you to say that the Admiralty Pier gives ample accommodation for 
coaling ?—I did not want to convey that impression. What ] meant was, that 
when this harbour is constructed, then the western arm, which is commonly 
called the Admiralty Pier, would be the one, I should think, which would be 
siven up to coaling purposes, because it is in immediate communication with 
the railway. 

451. Then the only advantage the western pier would receive from the con- 
struction of the other piers is one of shelter ?—Yes, that is as regards coaling. 

452. And therefore your evidence would be rather in serious conflict with the 
evidence of the last witness, Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, who considers it in 
the highest degree desirable that the new piers should be made coaling quays? 
- __}t would be desirable, no doubt, if it ‘could be done, but I doubt whether it 
can be done at a moderate cost. I have not examined it; the work is not in 
any sense under my charge. I have not gone into the details of it as an engineer 
with that view; but my impression is that it would be very difficult to bring 
either of the lines of railway down on to the eastern pier. But there would be no 
difficulty in shifting the entrance a little further to the eastward, and getting 
more accommodation for coaling, and also, as I stated before, there would be no 
difficulty if pressure was very great, in coaling from lighters. 

453. You are not afraid that the shifting of the entrance would interfere 
materially with the Channel traffic to that proposed pier 2—That is a matter 
that sailors can give a better opinion upon than I. I should imagine that a 
water station, if a water station is to be built, could be constructed with refe- 
rence to that, so as not to interfere with it; that is a question I can hardly give 
an opinion upon. 

454. You are probably aware that this Bill which we are investigating, is 
based upon certain official recommendations in the course of which the Treasury 
make this observation, that if the sum allowed in the Bill is exceeded, 
they reserve to themselves the right of throwing over the whole project — 
Yes. 

455. That being so, it becomes a matter of great importance to this Com- 
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mittee to know what project they are dealing with, therefore I would ask whether 
this Harbour, as it is presented to the Committee under the estimate given in 
the Bill, provides at all for any increase whatever of coaling accommodation as 
regards wharfage ?- It provides for the extension of the Admiralty Pier to the 
extent shown there. . 

456. Is it your opinion, as a military and scientific officer, that that Admi- 
ralty Pier, when extended as shown upon the plan, will afford sufficient simul- 
taneous accommodation for the coaling of Her Majesty’s ironclads, and also the’ 
embarkation of Her Majesty’s troops:—It will afford a very great deal more 
accommodation for coaling than is now available at any existing wharf of any 
Royal Naval establishment. 

457. My question goes beyond that; we have frequently had it in evidence that 
you must not reckon that the space required for the naval purpose is available 
for the military purpose; my question is a joint one, whether you consider that 
quay wall, extended as proposed by that plan, sufficient to provide at the same 
time accommodation for the embarkation of troops :—You need not have your 
ships coaling at the same time as the troops are embarking; the embark- 
ation of troops would happen once in a way; in the dockyard of Portsmouth, 
where naval work is going on, the embarkation of troops cannot take place in 
it without very great disturbance of the naval work, as you are doubtless 
aware ; but in a place like this it would be different. Here you have no repairs 
of ships to be carried on, but merely coaling, which is a thing very different ; the 
ship comes in, and takes in her coal, and goes away again. In the same way 
with the embarkation of troops, the great object is to have it done as quickly as 
possible, and the ships sent away. . | 

458. The embarkation of troops and the coaling of ships, as you well know, 
provides for the movements of the ships; those movements have to be effected 
within the limits of the harbour, and what I want to elicit from you is whether 
youconsider that that harbour, as presented to us,is sufficient to meetall those great 
requirements which you have said should exist for facilitating the embarkation 
of troops, and accommodating Her Majesty’s ships ?—There is no doubt the 
eastern pier can be utilised for the embarkation of troops, if it cannot for 
the coaling of ships; transports could lie alongside the eastern pier, and take. 
troops on board. 

459. Supposing the Committee should recommend the construction of such a 
harbour as this, would you advise the adherence to the plan as put before us, 
which plan alone we know officially, or would you advise a modification with the 
object, if it can be obtained, of securing an\increased area of deep water, with- 
out material increased cost of the works ?—If it can be done without a materially 
increased cost of the works, the question almost answers itself ; I should ,cer- 
tainly recommend it. ; 

460. If that question answers itself, it only answers itself in the condemna- 
tion of the plan before us ; and what we want to know is, whether the plan 
before us, without modification, is one to be accepted, or whether it would not 
be judicious to advise such modifications ?—I do not think it can be modified 
in the sense you point out, without an increase of the expense, which 
may be considerable or otherwise, according to the views of the House of 
Commons. ; 

461. But you consider it an object to obtain for a given outlay as much deep 
water within the harbour as possible?—-Yes, but I do not think you can increase 
the deep-water area without increasing the cost. 

462. !s that opinion based upon the assumption that that eastern entrance 
which you have condemned remains as an entrance :—Whether the eastern 
entrance remains or not, the extension of the deep-water area involves, in either 
case, the extension of the breakwater. 

463. Presuming the eastern pier to be a solid continuous pier, what is to 
prevent us turning that pier about at its land end and bringing the sea end of it 
away from the part marked “ proposed breakwater,” so as to form the southern 
entrance without any increase in the length of the wall ?>—The closing or 
otherwise of the eastern entrance would make a material difference in the cost, 
and I should feel disposed, if the sum of money necessary to close that entrance 
cannot be granted, rather to move it further out in this direction ; but if you 
once say that 100,000/., or whatever the sum may be, for closing that entrance 
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is available, then an alteration of the plan such as you suggest might be 
feasible. 

464. Would the objection you just now expressed to the eastern entrance 
hold against the entrance at present before us ( pointing to a Plun) 2---No. 

465. You would not object to this eastern entrance ?—I should not object to 
the entrance shown there. 

466. That is a second southern entrance ?—I do not object to that. 

467. You are of opinion, are you not, that this work, if carried out, would 
render an additional fort upon the new wharf desirable °—l consider it desirable 
in this sense, that supposing the case of an enemy attacking such a place as 
Dover in a passing way (I do not contemplate the idea of an actual siege), a 
ship carrying a few very heavy guns, perhaps a ‘“ Monitor,” or something of 
that sort, might approach just out of the range possibly of the guns on the 


' fortress, and get near enough to do some mischief to the shipping within the 


harbour. It is to avoid a danger of that sort that I should wish to have a 
fort as far advanced as possible; it is only for that reason; the works on the 
Heights would defend the place against a serious attack, or against its being 
taken possession of by the enemy most effectually, but they might not protect 
the shipping inside against damage. 

468. I need only ask you one other question, and that is, presuming the Com 
mittee to recommend the passing of this Bill under the conditions which alone 
are before us in the Bill, do you think the 970,000 /. we are asked to expend 
would be in itself a complete expenditure, fulfilling the objects in view, or would 
it be the beginning of an expenditure requiring afterwards to be supplemented by 
an additional amount for closing the eastern entrance, and a further additional 
amount for building the fort, and a still further additional amount for making 
the breakwater available as wharves ; in other words, whether we see the end of 
the expenditure in the Bill, or only the beginning of a much larger expendi- 
ture >—I think you would require to supplement it in this way; you would 
want a coal store, but then coal stores are-wanted very much for the Navy 
now; we are constantly requiring them; at this moment, at Chatham, there is 
no coal store, and undoubtedly the stock of coals kept at Dover would relieve 
the dockyards of part of their coaling necessities ; and so far it may be regarded 
as one of the necessities of the service, whether placed at Dover or elsewhere ; 
therefore it would hardly be properly a charge against the work; the fort un- 
doubtedly would be an extra; but with regard to utilising the breakwater, I do 
not think that there would be any extra on that account. | understand the 
design, as prepared by Sir John Hawkshaw and Colonel Clarke, provides all that 
is necessary for that. 

469. Are you of opinion that a harbour built as proposed under the Bill, with 
any extra expenditure it would entail, would give to the country the whole value 
of the money for naval and military purposes :— Yes. 


470. Ohairman.| 1 understood you to say that, in your opinion, the Admi- 
ralty Pier would give a sufficient length for coaling purposes, or for the purpose 
of embarking troops in case of war?—I do not say the Admiralty Pier would 
be sufficient for the embarkation of troops in case of war; I think the Admi- 
ralty Pier would be chiefly used for coaling purposes, because it is in immediate 
communication with the railways, and that coals might be brought down without 
using what was in thestore ; they might be brought down in the trucks to the 
ships’ side; but, nevertheless, if not sufficient for that purpose, in cases of emer- 
gency yeu can still coal from lighters in the harbour. 

471. It would only be possible upon the Admiralty Pier now ; but supposing 
that pier and jetty marked pink is constructed for the use of the steamers and the 
passenger traffic >—I do not say that; the passenger traffic and everything else 
would give way to the necessities of the service in case of war. 

472. You contemplate, when you speak of the Admiralty Pier being made 
use of for naval and military purposes, the necessary construction of that pier 
and jetty for the railways ?—I have no doubt that the pier and jetty will be con- 
structed for the railways, either by themselves or by the Government, as the case 
may be, and part of the 970,000 /. is for that purpose. 

473. Are you aware whether the expense of constructing that is included in 
the 970,000 7. ?—-Yes. 

474. How much is included ?—£. 120,000 /. 
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475. Sir George Balfour.] We have not had the estimate before us yet ?>—I 
think it is amongst the papers that contain the plans; it is distinctly stated in 
the correspondence between the Treasury and the Board of Trade. 

476. Will you explain to us the conditions upon which this additional pier 
is to be constructed ?>—Those conditions are not settled. 


477. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] That is an estimate of cost and not an estimate of 
revenue, is not that so?—Yes, I have reason to know, and in fact the papers 
show it, that the present estimate of 850,000/.; that is, 970,000 /., less 120,000 2., 
is the same estimate which appeared in the joint report. 


478. Sir George Balfour.| The 970,000 1. is to cover both the intended pier 
and further extensions >—Yes. 

479. You mentioned that you would much prefer seeing a larger area for 
this harbour ; have you any information which you can give the Committee as 
to why the original plan for having a harbour at Dover, of at least 520 acres, 
was dropped ‘—I understand that the harbour of 520 acres, or thereabouts, was 
intended in a great measure as a harbour of refuge. ‘This harbour is not in- 
tended as a harbour of refuge. It was specially as a harbour of refuge that the 
larger plan was designed, but ships were different then to what they are now. It 
was in the days when steamers were comparatively scarce and sea-going ships 
were comparatively small, and a harbour of that size could have contained a 
larger number of vessels. But now, for the class of vessels which navigate the 
Channcl, a harbour of that size would be of very little value. s 

480. The main object of a harbour of this size would be for the ironclads to 
coal : --For the fleet; I do not say for the ironclads alone, but for naval and 
military purposes. When I speak of naval purposes, I include a great number 
of store vessels, and other craft belonging to the Navy and to the War Office, 
which will require an amount of shelter which the sea-going ships of the Navy 
do not need. 

481. May I ask further, have you any information as to why the original plan 
was not carried out of the original harbour ?—I can say nothing about it, beyond 
what appears in the printed paper. I have no special knowledge on the 
subject. 

482. Have you any printed paper to which you can call the attention of the 
Committee ?—No: it is only by painfully tracing the history of the thing from 
paper to paper, that you can have any idea of its course. It seems, as far as I 
can judge, that there was a strong idea some 30 years ago that harbours of 
refuge were very much needed on the coast, and that Dover was one of the 
places where one was needed most, and that impression has become less and less 
strong as time has passed away. 

483. I thought the idea of Dover, Alderney, and Portland, were all about the 
same time ?—I think the idea under which they were formed was totally dif- 
ferent. Portland was partly intended as a Harbour of refuge, and partly as 
a military harbour. Alderney was intended solely as a military harbour, and 
Dover chiefly as a Harbour of refuge. 

454. It is with great difficulty you can trace out the facts in the papers -— 
Yes. 

485. It is almost impossible to ascertain what the Harbour was ?—After all, 
you merely gather from the papers the fleeting ideas of successive individuals. 

486. And no authoritative decision on the part of the Government ?—No. 

487. Are you aware that in 1865 this Harbour ceased to be constructed in 
its integrity /—Those interested in it had almost given up hope that it would 
be. ; 

488. You think there is no official authority upon which you could base the 
assertion that the Harbour was given up in 1865 ?—No. 

489. And you think you have looked over the papers sufficiently to enable you 
to say so:—Yes; Sir Andrew Clarke appears from one of these papers to have 
assumed that there was no prospect of it being carried out, and that, therefore, 
it would be desirable to deal with it in the way which he then proposed. 

490. Admiral Bethune, Captain Bedford, and Captain Calver made, in 1865, 
a Report, from survey, of the then state of the ground about the pier, to the effect 
that it had become so unfavourable as to induce the Government then to cease 
to consider it to be a naval harbour ?—The report of 1865 was made by three 
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to come to any such conclusion. 

491. But they handed it over to the Board of Trade ?>—It was a piece of the 
general policy of the day, and Alderney was handed over at the same time ; 
nobody can contend that Alderney is a Harbour of refuge. 

492. I thought 1861, was the date when the Harbours were handed over to 
the Board of Trade ?—One thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, but Dover 
and Alderney were not handed over until 1865. 

493. These two had been retained up to 1865, and then finding it would not 
longer be any use for the purpose of. defence, they handed them over to the 
Board of Trade as useless harbours to retain ?—1 do not think that was the 
reason. 

494. You mentioned the difficulty of anchorage in the Downs; you know 
nothing of your own knowledge except what your large experience in connection 
with the Admiralty enables you to state?>—I do not think there is either 
difficulty or danger there. 

495. You mentioned that some vessels could not remain in the Downs ?—I do 
not know with certainty that there are any vessels that could not remain there, 
but many vessels connected with the Navy would require shelter under cir- 
cumstances when iron-clads would remain in perfect safety outside; that is 
rather a nautical question. 

496. You reserve that to the naval men to state ?>—Yes. 

497. Do vou think that it would be possible for coaling hulks to go alongside 
vessels in the Downs to coal them ?—It would be impossible in bad weather, 
and it would never be safe in time of war to trust to coaling from coasting 
vessels. 

498. Not by having the coaling hulks at Sheerness ?—Sheerness is protected, 
but Sheerness is too far out of the way for the present purpose. 

499. There is shelter closer in, lower down the Channel than that ?—Only 
Portsmouth. ; 

500. Below Sheerness, is there not shelter ?—None that is protected from an 
enemy. 

ie You think whatever coal you have must be on board the vessels lying 
under some extensive works >—If you have coal hulks there at all they must be 


protected. 


502. Sir Massey Lopes.| Do not you consider a harbour of this description 
absolutely necessary in this locality !—Certainly. 

503. Do you know of any place, or can you tell the Committee any place, 
where you can conceive that a harbour could be constructed that would be of 
the same national benefit as the one now recommended ?—There is no other 
place where it would be of so much benefit as in this immediate neighbourhood. 
I fix upon Dover itself because the fortifications are there. 

504. If you constructed the harbour elsewhere, you would have to construct 
fortifications >— Undoubtedly. 

505. As we have heard a great deal of old reports as respects Dover Har- 
bour, do you conceive that the same arguments are applicable at the present 
day as we have heard in some of the old reports, when sailing vessels were used 


instead of steam ?>—No. 
506. Does not that, in your opinion, alter the entire question >—Yes. 


507. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| I understand that you are not responsible for the 
estimate of the cost of the harbour ?—No. 

508. You have not considered it in detail ?—J have looked into it so far, that 
I thought it would be desirable that I should satisfy myself, before coming be- 
fore this Committee, as to whether there was, in my opinion, a good prospect 
of the work being done for the money, and I think there is; I think the work 
can be done for the estimated sum. 

50g. Are you responsible for the estimate of revenue :—No. 

510. Was it prepared in your department -—No. 

511. Who was it prepared by :—I believe the witnesses from the Board of 
Trade will be able to tell you that. It is between them and the Harbour 
Board. 

512. You have not considered it yourself ?—No. 
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513. Have you considered the probable expense of maintaining such a har- 
bour >—No; but I should think it would not be very considerable. 

514. Would it be a per-centage on its value of something like three or four 
per cent. ; have you any experience to guide you as to that ?—I have experience 
as to the maintenance of Plymouth Breakwater, and the sum which the 
Alderney Breakwater costs. Those are two very different cases; but here 
there is nothing like the sea to deal with that there is there. 

515. There would be some annual expense in maintaining it, would there not? 
—Every building requires some annual expenditure. 

516. Can you give the Committee any idea of what it might be ?—I should 
think very small. It is difficult to eh Probably for a good many years there 
might be practically nothing. It is a good length, and if it cost 2,000J. or 
3,000 l. a year to matted I should think it Siniidel be as much as it would 
cot 


: It is only a conjecture ?>—Yes. - 

a1 18. Would it be necessary to dredge the harbour ?—I suppose some little 
siacumt of silting must be expected in every close harbour of this kind; but I 
should imagine a great many years in all probability would pass before any 
material amount of dredging would be required. 

5109. But after a time it would be necessary annually to dredge to a certain 
extent ?— Probably not annually, only occasionally. \ 

520. I gather from your evidence that you consider it important that vessels 
should lie along the pier in order that the coal might be distributed to them 
from the railway trucks ?—It would be a convenience. 

521. Do you consider it important that there should be a communication 
with the mines, so that the coal should be brought direct from the mines to the 
vessels lt would not be safe to trust solely to that; you ought to keep a 
stock of coals in store in the neighbourhood, but it ‘would be a great con- 
venience to be able to ccal from the trucks at once. 

522. You contemplate that the coal would come by railway, and not by col- 
liers '-—You cannot trust to colliers in time of war. 

523. But in time of peace ?—In time of peace you can bring it as you like, 
adopting whichever is the most economical method. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Massey Lopes. ; Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Admiral Egerton. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck . Sir George Elliot. 

Sir George Balfour.’ Sir Seymour Fitzgeraid. 
Mr. Reed. Mr. Massey. 


Sir SEYMOUR FITZGERALD, in THE Cuair. 


Major General Collinson, re-called ; Examined by Mr. Bidder. 


Major General 


524. THERE is one matter you were not asked about the other day; are you 
2 : Collinson. 


cognisant of the proceedings of the Harbour Commission in 1844?—Yes,] have = ____ 

considered them carefully. . 3 May 1875. 
.525. That was a Commission instructed to select one or more sites for harbours 

of refuge:—The instructions given to the Commission, as far.as I recollect 

them, were to select sites for a harbour of refuge, which should also be available 

for a war harbour for offensive and defensive purposes. Besides that, I should 

like to add that it was not only to be available for offensive and defensive pur- 

poses, but that it was to be defensible. It was also considered possible that they 

might select two places, or more than one place, for a harbour of refuge. 


526. Chairman.]| Was it limited to the Channel, or to the south coast ?>—To 
the south and east coast. They took into consideration as far north as Yar- 
mouth, all the way from the Scilly Islands to Yarmouth. 


527. Mr. Bidder.| Have you a memorandum of Sir Byam Martin to the 
Admiralty as to the Commission on that occasion ?—Yes, it was given to me by 
Admiral Sir W. Martin, but I should like to mention that I have just been 
with Sir Alexander Milne, and I left the memorandum with him. They were 
not able to find the original in the Admiralty when [ was there, and so I left 
it with him, and therefore I do not know how far you think it right for me to 
quote the document, as it was not part of the Commission, or whether you 
would think it right to ask for it. 

__ 528. Perhaps you can tell me, with the permission of the Committee, the 
purport of Sir Byam Martin’s report ?—He stated in his memorandum that the 
Committee were unanimous in considering Dover to be the best site for a war 
harbour, of all that came under their consideration; he referred to Sir William 
Symonds particularly ; he agreed with them on the subject as to the site of 
Dover for war purposes. 

529. I believe they recommended four works altogether, Dover, Portland, 
Seaford, and Harwich ?—Yes; Dover, Portland, and the breakwater at Sea- 
ford, near Dungeness, and some additions and improvements to the Harwich 
Harbour. 

530. Did they class them in importance in the order I have mentioned them? 
—Yes; they agreed that Dover was by far the most important of all the four, 
and next to that they put Portland, and then Seaford, and then Harwich. 


531. Sir George Balfour.| Is that in the printed Report ?—It is in a special 
memorandum of Sir Byam Martin upon that subject, but it is more in the nature 
of a private departmental memorandum, and it would not be desirable to print 
the whole of it. 

532. Then the evidence you have now been given is in reference to a paper 
which has never been laid before Parliament to this day?—I am not aware that 


it has. 
533- But the paper you have seen is in manuscript ?—It is lithographed. 
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534. Do you remember the dater—No; I am sorry to say there is no date ; 
but he mentioned the late Commission, and signed himself as the President of 
the late Commission, and it referred to circumstances of the late Commission ; 
therefore it must have been subsequent to the first Commission of 1844. 

535. Then do you think it is a paper that comes intermediately between the 
Report of the Commission of 1844, and, as far as we can learn, the final Report 
of 1845 ?—J think it is between the two, but I cannot speak decisively, because 
it refers very much to the question of silting. 

536. Would you draw a distinction between the present memorandum, or the 
lithographed memorandum you speak of, and the instructions of the Committee 
of }844 :—The instructions I first mentioned are those printed in the Report as 
the instructions from the Government to the Commission. 

537. Who gave the instructions for the Commission of 1844 ?—I do not recol- 
lect that there is any signature to them. 

538. Was it Sir Robert Peel who gave the instructions, as First Minister of the 
Crown ?—TI do not recollect. . ' 

539. I put a question to you the other day about the Report of Mr. Walker; 
I understand you wish to explain the matter more fully 2—The explanation I 
want to give is this: I understood when you put that Report into my hand that 
it was the one of 1865, and I said I had not read it lately. I find on referring 
to it that it is 1845; therefore it refers entirely to the proceedings of that Com- 
mission, and more especially to experiments made by Captain Washington. If 
I had known that at the time, and had observed it, [ should have wished to have 
pointed out to the Committee that Captain Washington came to the conclusion 
himself that there would be no appreciable silting in the harbour, and that almost 
all the opinions of the engineers who were examined then were based upon his 
experiments. I should therefore think it fair in taking their opinions, to take 
Captain Washington’s opinion also. 

540. And the Report I showed you is the one of 1845 r—Yes, 

541. You think Captain Washington fully bore out the facts that the silting 
would be of no importance ?—I agree in that opinion. 

542. Do you remember Captain Washington's Report of 1st March 1845 ?— 
Yes. 

543. In which he states that the silting would be at the rate of 6 inches in 
depth of solid deposit annually over the whole surface :— He corrected that in a 
later Report, and said that the maximum amount of deposit, that is to say, if 
the whole amount of silt contained in the tidal water that came into the harbour 
was deposited every tide, it would come to about 5 inches a year. At the same 
time he gave his opinion that it would not be deposited. 

544. Which Report is it in which Captain Washington’s Report, of March 
1845, is departed from ?—You will find both in the Appendix; one follows the 
other, and in the second one, I believe, he made a much longer series of expe- 
riments over the summer, when he corrected his first Report. He gives there 
the reasons why he came to the conclusion that there would be no apppreciable 
silting. 

545. If I hand in the two Reports of Captain Washington, perhaps you can 
tell us the particular bearing of them; that is the Report of 1845 (handing the 
same to the Witness)? 


546. Chairman.| Will you read the paragraph to which you refer ?—“ In the 
event of a close harbour with only one entrance being constructed in Dover Bay, 
we may imagine it to fill and empty with the tide like a basin ; the upper portion 
of the water or all within the range of tide, would be changed twice within the 
24 hours, or more correctly, 704 times in a year. Now, the mean range of tide 
here is 15 feet, and if we suppose the whole of the water brought in to bear the 
average amount of silt, and the whole to be deposited (which is an extreme 
case), the quantity at 513 grains per cubic foot would amount to 773 lbs., or, 
at 33-8, grains to 51 lbs. per annum on each square foot of surface. A cubic foot 
of silt, we find from experiment, weighs 1083 Jbs., the former quantity, therefore 
would be equal to 9 inches, the latter to 6 inches in depth of solid deposit 
annually over the whole surface.” That was his first Report. The second Re- 
port contains as follows :—‘‘ The former series owing to the inclement season, only 
comprised 70 observations, the present table contains about 200 in addition, and 


Iam enabled to report that the results show a very much less amount of silt 
than 
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than the experiments made during the stormy month of February.” Then he 
says again: “In the event of a. close harbour being constructed in Dover Bay 
(as mentioned in my former Report), we may imagine it to fill and empty with 
the tide like a basin; the upper portion of the water or all within the range of 
tide, would be changed twice in the 24 hours, or, more correctly 704 times in a 
a year. Now the mean range of tide here is 15 feet, and if we suppose the 
whole of the water brought in, to bear the average amount of silt, and the 
whole to be deposited (which is an extreme case), the quantity at 173 grains per 
cubic foot would amount to about 26 lbs. per annum on each square foot of 
surface. <A cubic foot of wet silt, we find from experiment, weighs 103 lbs., and 
contains 40 per cent. of water; this amount therefore, would be equal to about 
3 inches in depth of solid dry deposit, or 5 inches silt annually over the whole 
surface. From the known nature of fluids, we cannot suppose water heavily charged 
with silt to remain outside a close harbour, and not press to diffuse itself through a 
mass of lighter water within; and as at all times there would be a column of 45 
feet, or three times the depth of the tide (in addition to the tide itself at high 
water), thus pressing for entrance, the further tendency to deposit from diffusion 
must not be overlooked, although I am not prepared to say that it would be 
anything of importance. The above speculations are on the supposition of a 
perfectly still harbour being formed, and that the whole of the silt carried in 
suspension shall be deposited within; but, even admitting still water were 


obtained, it does not appear that such a deposit would take place; as at slack 


water on the 21st February, with a light breeze’ (by the slack water he means 
the high tide when the current is still), “we find 13 grains per cubic foot, or 
nearly the whole average amount, suspended in the surface water. It is fair to 
assume, then, that in such a case there would be no deposit at all; but that the 
specific gravity of the silt is occasionally so small as to remain mechanically 
suspended in the water, whether within or without the harbour in question.” 
Almost all the opinions of the engineers were based upon Captain Washington's 
observations. 


547. Sir George Balfour.] You are aware that Sir Wiliiam Symonds, the 
‘Surveyor of the N avv, in his minute, objected distinctly, and refused to sign the 
Report on two grounds; one was that a close harbour at Dover would, in time, 
be destroyed by silt; are you aware of that ?—Yes. 

548. Are you also aware that he differed from his colleagues, not only with 
regard to silting, but likewise that he agreed with the Duke of Wellington’s 
‘opinion before the Shipwreck Committee. He says, ‘‘I am convinced Dungen- 
ness is the most eligible situation of the Channel, embracing all the terms of the 
instruction conveyed to the Commission by the Treasury Minute.” Are you 
aware of that opinion ?—-Yes, that does not quite agree with Sir Byam Martin’s 
memorandum. He says that the Committee unanimously agreed; and he 
specially says that Sir William Symonds agreed that even if there was a harbour 
to be constructed at Dungenness, still Dover would be the best position as a war 
harbour. 

549. You are aware that Sir Byam Martin refused to insert in the Report the 
minute of objections of Sir William Symonds ?—No. 

550. Will you refer to the Report of 1844, and satisfy yourself of it. He refused 
then to report Sir William Symonds’s objections, and here I will read again another 
portion of Sir William Symonds’s objections, which are finally recorded, after ap- 
pealing to the Treasury to have permission todoso. “I beg leave to request that 
my protest may be recorded in the minutes, and included in the Report against 
the recommendation of Dover, reserving all the explanation which 1 should be 
prepared to give, if called upon to support my opinions.” Were you aware of 
that opinion of Sir William Symonds ’—No; I find his protest was reported in 
the proceeding of the Committee. 

551. Are you not aware that neither his objections nor those of Sir Howard 
Douglas’s objections were permitted to be reported in the first proceedings ?— 
Sir William Symonds’s refusal to sign is recorded. 

552. But they refused to admit the reasous, on the ground that courts- 
martial do not allow minutes of dissent to be recorded against the general 
‘decision of the members of the court ?—I find it reported in Sir Byam’s Martin’s 
‘own memorandum. 

553- If you refer to the Parliamentary Paper 411, 1847, you will find there is 
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a minute of dissent of Sir William Symonds and Sir Howard Douglas, which 
are fully recorded ; and you will find that Sir Byam Martin refused, by the 
minutes of the Committee, to permit that record to be made?—You will find 
Lieutenant Calver agreed with Captain Washington that there would be np» silt. 

554, Do you consider that Captain Washington’s opinion was the one that 
guided the Committee ;—His observations were those upon which the opinions 
of other engineers were mainly founded. Almost all of them quote his ob- 
servations. 

555- Are you aware that Sir Henry De la Beche, upon the same point, about 
the same time as Captain Washington’s Report, distinctly reported to the Com- 
mittee, “The silting of Dover is the most formidable difficulty that we have to 
deal with ; against which it is desirable to guard by every means that can be 
suggested.” Did you give attention to that?}—He was mixing up the two 
things ; the accumulation of shingle with the silt. 

556. If you gave attention to Sir Henry De la Beche and Professor Airey’s 
opinion, they separate the shingle from the silting ?—Sir Henry De la Beche 
says, ‘‘ There would be a tendency to deposit the sedimentary matter held in 
mechanical suspension by them, at least so much as would fall during the time 
occupied by the water passing to and through the southern entrance.” I do 
not see that he gives a decided opinion. 

557. All the witnesses treat the shingle as a matter entirely distinct from the 
material which is held in suspension in the water ; the shingle itself never being 
in suspense in the water, but merely that which causes the silting -—Still, to 
some extent, they mixed it up, because there was one of opinion that the shingle 
would pass round the pier, however far you carried it out to sea. 

558. I have kept myself entirely clear of the shingle; we are merely treating 
of the silting up by reason of the matter held in suspension ?—I do not see that 
Sir Henry De la Beche has a strong opinion on that. 

559- Besides tle evidence you gave on a former occasion, did Mr. Walker, the 
engineer, who was particularly interested in the success of the harbour, state as 
follows :—‘‘ Still the facts are sufficient to prove that the water in Dover Bay is 
impure, and so renders advisable such a mode of progress as will enable the 
silting up to be carefully watched while the piers are in progress ” ?—Yes. 

560. Then Mr. Rennie, the celebrated engineer, also accepts the evidence 
which was then given before the Committee as follows :—‘‘ Should a close 
harbour be constructed in one entrance only, Captain Washington thinks that 
the deposit would not increase beyond\6 or 9 inches per annum ”?—Captain 
Washington did not think there would be any deposit at all. 


561. Chairman.| Have you made any experiments at all yourself?—No. 
562. You merely speak from the evidence you have read, and your observa- 
tion while living at Dover ?—-Yes. 


563. Chairman.| Do not you think the questions put to you, would be better 
answered by the engineer?—Yes. Every one of the engineers sent plans for a 
harbour; therefore they thought it a practical thing to do, though there was this 
difficulty. 


Captain Frederick Evans, sworn; Examined by Mr. Bidder. 


564. You are the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, I believe -—I am. 

565. And have you given your attention very carefully to the subject of pro- 
viding harbour accommodation at Dover and the proposed plans of Sir Andrew 
Clarke and Sir John Hawkshaw ?—Yes. 

566. Have you considered it both in a naval and military aspect, and algo 
as a question of affording accommodation for the Mercantile Marine ? — I 
have. 

506*. I think you were present and heard the evidence given the other day by 
other naval witnesses ?—I was present. | 

567. Do you coincide in the opinion expressed by Sir Alexander Milne and 
the other witnesses, that Dover, in a military point of view, is the best place that. 
can be selected as a harbour. of this character ?—Yes, I agree generally with 
them. 


568. Do. 
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568. Do you agree with them in approving of the plans of Sir Alexander C#ptain #. Evaus. 


Clarke and Sir John Hawkshaw ?—With reference to the area and to the 
amount of breakwater, yes, but not as to the arrangement of the entrances; I 
think that will require further consideration. 

569. You mean you would be inclined to put the entrance a little more sea- 
ward >—] think there are several'considerations to be taken into account ; two 
mainly, one nautical, and one with reference hereafter to the amount of silt that 
may come in, and I think those two questions must guide both the position and 
the number of the entrances. 

570. Do you agree as to what was said with regard to the importance of the 
work in providing coaling accommodation ?—Perfectly. 

571. And as regards the question of silting, in your judgment is the present 
silting that is going on at the Admiralty Pier, such as to render it very desirable 
that something should be done to arrest it ?—I think so, certainly. 

572. In your judgment, would the proposed work have that effect ?—I should 
say it would. 


573. Mr. Reed.] 1 understood you to state that you agreed with the 
evidence of the previous witnesses, with regard to the coaling facilities of that 
harbour ?— Yes. 

574. Do you agree with the evidence of Sir Alexander Milne, who said that 
all these piers should be made available for coaling purposes, or with the 
evidence of Colonel Pasley, who said he thought that the Government Pier, if 
extended, would be sufficient for all purposes?—The Admiralty Pier, as it 
would be extended under the proposal, would admit some seven ships to coal. 

575. On one side ‘—On one side ; six or seven ships. 

576. The second reason for the harbour is, for the purpose of protecting the 
Admiralty Pier from further silting; I wish to ask you whether, in your 
opinion, that object would not be accomplished by a much less outlay than is 
here proposed, if we regard that object alone, namely, by cutting off the access 
of the return current by a wall much nearer the Admiralty Pier ?—By so doing, 
you ruin the bay for ever as an anchorage. 

577. Do you not consider that by building the harbour of these dimensions 
only, that the bay would be materially injured as an anchorage ?—Its present 
dimensions would hold a very respectable squadron of iron-clads, and also a large 
number of merchant vessels and smaller vessels of war. 

578. One of the reasons assigned in early days for building a much larger 


charbour, was that by building a small one you would seriously destroy the 


value of Dover Bay; I should like to have your opinion upon that point ?—I 
imagine the large area given to it in early years, was the taking into consideration 
the general employment of sailing vessels, and that they would require so much 
room to manceuvre in. 

579. It has been suggested by a former witness, that the entrance which goes 

on tothe proposed pier might be shifted further tu the eastward, for the purpose 
of still further extending the Admiralty Pier; do you think that with the pro- 
posed pier and jetty in that position, it could be so shifted without serious 
disadvantage to the navigation of the steamers that frequent the pier ?—I think 
the placing of the main entrance is a matter for great consideration, and one 
which, to a considerable extent, should depend upon observation ; that is to say, 
in the course of the work it might be desirable from the observation of the 
strength of the tide, and the character of the vessels using the harbour, to extend 
it 100 feet further than as laid down in the plan now designed; or it may be 
desirable from the result of that experience to have it 100 feet short of the present 
design. 
_ 580. In the progress of the work you would advise that the extension of the 
Admiralty Pier should be proceeded with, but that the extent of the works should 
be left open 7—I assume that the work would be began from the eastern pier, 
and worked onwards. . 

581. And there would be no necessity in the early stages for fixing the posi- 
tion :—No, I would leave that as a limit of deviation for some 100 feet, but that 
particular point, and the particular point of the width of entrance, should be 
guided by observation as the works progressed. 

582. Do you think with a harbour of that size it is desirable to have a second 
entrance ?—From nautical considerations, I think it would be. 
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583. Have you formed any fixed opinion as to whether it would be best to 
place it upon the eastern wall, or to have a second entrance upon the southern 
wall:—I have formed my opinion that it would be best to have the second 
entrance on the southern wall ; and I may say that that is borne out by subsequent 
reading on my part of the original evidence. I find that matter has been very 
carefully gone into. 

584. Do you consider that a harbour of about that size would furnish all 
the coaling and anchorage accommodation that would probably be required for 
the navy in atime of emergency, and would enable the ships that frequent it, 
both men-of-war and transports, to move and manceuvre as far as might be 
necessary ?—Yes, I think so. You would, of course, have a very large fleet, we 
will say, the whole of our English fleet, or two-thirds of it, You have the Downs. 
as a great roadstead, and I should contemplate this harbour as a place where you 
could with security all the winter place a powerful sqnadron, but I would not 
desire to place the whole of the fleet in it. Looking at it from that point of 
view, if it holds about seven large iron-clads, and a proportionate number of 
small vessels, you have a harbour that is large enough. Of course, it is a ques- 
tion of expense. If you require a much larger barbour, you must go into so 
much more money, and I understand it is limited here to a certain amount. IL 
think it meets all the requirements, so far as one can foresee them. 

585. But as you are a very experienced navigating officer, and also Hydro- 
grapher of the Navy, in charge of these matters upon our coast, we should like 
to know, apart from the money question, whether vou consider that that harbour, 
if made upon the proposed plan, would be free from substantial objections in both 
a naval and by hydrographical point of view ?—I think it is sufficiently large 
for the many purposes that have been contemplated. 

586. But you would consider, setting aside the expense, that it would be im- 
proved by lengthening the southern arm, and putting a second entrance upon it ? 
—Yes, I think so. 


587. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| Have there been any recent surveys of Dover Bay 
to show what effect has been produced recently by the silting up ?—Yes, in. 
1873. 

588. Has it been compared with what took place in 1865 :—Yes. 

589. Was there much silting up at that trme -—The largest amount was about 
10 feet in the same place, which had silted up between 1865 and 1859. 

590. About a foot and a-half per annum !—Yes 

591, At one particular spot, the west spot ?—Yes. 


592. Sir Massey Lopes.| Have you any charts that would elucidate the sub- 
ject 2—Yes, IL have. (The Witness produced some charts, and explained the same- 
to the Committee.) 


593. Mr. Lefevre.} This silting up is interfering with this pier at the rate of 
16 inches per annum ?—Yes. 

594. And it has been continued at the same rate along the pier ?—-Yes. 

595. Varying somewhat as you go further from one pier :—Yes. 

596. When this harbour is completed, do you suppose that kind of deposit. 
will still continue; wonld a further deposit continue inside, the harbour?—It. 
can come from nowhere, except from the water that comes in at the entrance. 

597. But from the ordinary water holding it in suspension ?—Yes. 

598. Just as there is a certain amount of silting in Ramsgate Harbour ?— 
Yes. . 
599. It will gradually deposit what it holds in suspension 7—Y¥ es. 

600. And there will be a tendency to silt up, will there not?—There will. 

601. Assuming this harbour is made, there will be a certain amount of silting 
going on which will not be provided against :—There will be a certain amount. 
that must come in at the entrance. , 

602. Will it not be very much of the same nature as that which goes on in 
Ramsgate Harbour :—I should think not ; the two places are entirely different. 
I should draw a comparison, if a comparison is to be drawn, between Dover and 
Kingstown Harbour; the two conditions being nearly the same, assuming the 
harbour made. 

603. Is not the condition of the water very much the same at Dover and 
Ramsgate ?—No ; here a strong tide runs across the entrance. 

604. I talk 
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604. I talk of the nature of the water; whether the water here is not pretty Captain F. Evans. 


much the same as it is in Ramsgate Harbour ?—Ramsgate is much nearer a 
large range of shoals; it is at the end of a nest of shoals. 

605. U believe there have been experiments in it, showing the difference 
between the waters of Ramsgate and Dover, have there not ?—I have not heard 
of any. 

606. Your evidence, as to the difference of Dover and Ramsgate, is not 
founded upon any examination of the facts of the case, and actual condition of 
the water 7—Not the condition of the water, but the condition of the two 
places. 

607. Assuming that the water is in the same condition as it is at Ramsgate, 
there would be a considerable amount of dredging required every year, would 
there not:—J do not see that there is any comparison to be drawn between 
Ramsgate and Dover in that sense. I would rather draw a comparison between 
Dover and Kingstown, as being parallel cases. 

608. Do you mean Kingstown in Ireland ?—Yes. 

60g. You have the fact, that a considerable amount of silting has already 
taken place, arising from matter in suspension in the water, which is gradually 
depositea :—Yes, and i think, as is shown by the red on the plan I have placed 
before the Committee, there is a great deal scooped out by the tide. 

610. But apparently there is a great deal carried down also, and rather more 
in comparison carried down than is scooped out?—I have not taken out the 
quantities, and [ could not answer that question; the engineer probably will 
give that. 

611. Can you tell the Committee what accommodation there is for large 
vessels along the pier now; in 1865, I see there were two berths of 400 feet 
on either side of the pier, and one of 200 feet 2—Yes. 


612. That has been increased by the extension of the pier by 300 feet, has it. 


not -—Yes. 

613. So that there would be uow accommodation for three 2—I think there is 
a bend that would render tle accommodation a little awkward, unless it were 
extended east ward. 

614. Probably you would say it is not greatly increased —Not for accommo- 
dation in that sense. 

615. There is room for three large ironclads now on either side of the pier, 
in very fine weather, and on one side of the pier, whether the wind is biowing 
from one quarter or the other r—I see I have marked here three ironclads at 
present on the eastern side of the pier, and of course on the western side, in fine 
weather, the same number could lie. 

616. | understand that you concur with Sir Alexander Milne, that the Fleet 
would probably lie in the Downs in preference to behind the harbour, and that 
they would only send a ccrtain number of vessels for coaling purposes occa- 
sionally to the new harbour ?—I would take a larger view than that of it. I 
think this harbour would come in for a number of purposes. I should look upon 
it as an advanced arsenal. In the Downs you can do nothing; if there were 
any small repairs it is sometimes easier to send skilled artificers to a ship than 
take a ship to artificers in the dockyard; one can understand a variety of 
reasons why vessels would prefer lying there than lying in the Downs. 

617. In the face of an enemy, would not the Downs be a safer place for lying 
in ?—I do not know. 

618. Many admirals would like to lay in a place where they could get away 
with great ease?—There is only nine miles distance between them. 

619. That is not very much?—No. 

620. Have you formed any opinion as to the cost of maintaining the harbour 
when completed ?—So far as the works are concerned, I should think it would 
be very trifling. 

621. Can you say, from your experience of Alderney or Plymouth, what 
is the ordinary expense of maintaining those harbours ?—I should rather judge 
from what the Admiralty Pier has cost. 

622. You cannot give an opinion ?—I do not think the cost would be much, 
when the works are completed ; indeed I should think there would be very little 
cost in regard to it; whatever silting took place would entail the cost of dredging. 
_ 623. Do you remember the proposals by the railway companies to make that 
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which is now called the proposed jetty and pier, before there was any idea of 


making an extension of the harbour ?—I do. . , 

624. There was a proposition made by the railway companies to build that 
which you now call the proposed jetty and pier >—Yes. 

625. Did you consider that proposal ?—Yes. 

620. Were there any objections to its being made without a larger break- 
water: There were several plans brought before the Admiralty, and the whole 
of them were considered to be of that nature that they would have spoilt the 
bay. They would have destroyed the value of the Admiralty Pier, and have 
prevented any design hereafter of making the harbour as was originally pro- 
posed in 1844; it would have ruined it for ever. “ 

627. You mean that it would not have prevented a larger scheme being car- 
ried out, but assuming the proposed jetty and pier, and the Admiralty Pier 
co-existing, you consider that the Admiralty Pier would be considerably inter- 
fered with:—There were a considerable number of schemes. One pier was 
immediately to be built-up upon that plan, but it was to be about half-way across 
that bay. 

628. If I recollect rightly, there was a proposal very much like the one now 

before the Committee, of an inner pier, proposed by the railway companies >— 
Those are the several plans which were brought before us \ producing some 
plans). 
. 629. There was a proposal much of the same nature by the railway companies 
merely for their own wants, and it was objected to by the Admiralty on the 
ground that it would interfere with the use of the Admiralty Pier >—It would not 
so much interfere with the use of the pier, but if it were carried out, all the 
interior place would have silted up; these proposals would have made no use of 
the Admiralty Pier, and would have destroyed Dover Bay. 

630. In your opinion, would it be difficult, or impossible, to give greater 
accommodation to the railway companies by giving them a pier, without, at the 
same time, laying out a much better scheme, which would embrace the whole 
bay ?—I should be sorry to see any scheme carried out that would ruin the 
integrity of the bay. 

631. You think it would not be possible to carry out any such scheme as that 
proposed by the railway companies, without interfering with the value of the 
Admiralty Pier, by causing greater silting up ?—Yes. 

632. Unless you also carry out the greater scheme 7—That is my opinion. . 


633. Sir Massey Lopes.| You are decidedly of opinion that it would be un- 
desirable to have any opening on the eastern side of that harhour ?—I am. 

634. And you are somewhat doubtful now whether it would be desirable to 
have one or two entrances on the southern side. That, you think, would be a 
matter for consideration?—On nautical grounds, I think there should be two, 
but on the ground of the silting, which appears to me to have been over esti- 
mated, it might be desirable to reduce it to one. 

635. You have given evidence now, and by the chart it is shown that there is 
considerable silting up of one side, and, in fact, on both sides of the Admiralty 
Pier >—Yes. 

636. I understand it is only silt; there is no shingle there at all, or com- 
paratively little?—None. Our surveyor bored in 1873 to the extent of six and 
seven feet, and it was all mud. 

637. There is shingle on the western side of the Admiralty Pier, is there not ? 
Yes; but I believe the greater part of that deposit is also of a similar kind. 

638. You are clearly of opinion, are you not, that, if this proposed Dover 
Harbour is constructed, there will be comparatively very little silt forming itself 
in that harbour ?—I think comparatively very little. 

639. Can you give the Committee any idea of what quantity you conceive 
would be formed during a year, because we have had evidence here that there 
would be at times a formation of 63 inches?—I think it is impossible to form 
any Opinion as to the amount, or as to the distribution. But we are in this 
position, that we have other harbours, Kingstown especially, of which we had a 
late survey in 1873, as compared with 30 years back; and that is a close har- 
bour, and a worse harbour than Dover would be. The amount of deposit on 
one side of it was four feet, and a considerable quantity of that is from the 
town’s sewage. ye ’ 
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640. Sir George Elliot.) Do you mean four feet in one year?—No, in 29 Captain F. Evans. 


years. 


641. Sir Massey Lopes.| You have stated that this eastern arm, or harbour 
when complete, will very considerably reduce the quantity of silt in the direction 
of the Admiralty Pier, and in fact in the part to be enclosed ?—Decidedly. 

642. Do you consider the Admiralty Pier a very incomplete protection for 
disembarkation and embarkation ?—Yes, quite so. 

643. And it is absolutely necessary that the harbour should be constructed in 
order to make the amount which has been already expended available ?—I think 
it is very desirable, both upon military, naval, and commercial grounds ; the 
continental traffic will be benefited much. 

644 | understand that you are clearly of opinion that the silting question may 
be disregarded with reference to the value of the proposed harbour ?—I think 
so; it bears so small a proportion that it should be practically disregarded. 


645. Sir George Elliot.| I understand that you propose to close the entrance 
on the eastern side ?>—Yes. 

646. Then for nautical purposes you would have another on the southern wall? 
—On the southern face. 

647. What do you mean by “ nautical purposes ” ?—Supposing a strong tide 
is running past the western entrance, with a westerly breeze, and that a vessel 
failed in taking it, she would then have a second one which would be more shel- 
tered from the tide. And again, for vessels inside, it would be of advantage to 
get out. 

648. At what rate does the tide pass that entrance >—At present the tide is 
running four knots past the Admiralty Pier. 

649. Would you not consider that there was great danger in a sbip finding its 
way in upon a current flowing at the rate of four knots an hour with a narrow 
entrance ?—Yes; that is what I contemplate the possibility of, and it being 
undesirable to take it at a particular juncture. 

650. May not that have suggested another entrance 7—I do not know. 

651. You think a vessel might be making for the one and miss it, and get 
the other ; is that the only nautical reason for the second entrance ?>—The second 
entrance is also for the convenience of vessels coming out. 

652. \\ hat convenience would there be for vessels coming out by having two 
entrances instead of one? The water is all tranquil inside the piers; why could 
they not come as easily out of one entrance as two >I can easily understand 
the possibility of one entrance being partially blocked, and I look upon the 
secon! entrance in this way ; that in the event, (as we see in Kingstown Har- 
bour,) of there being any silting up, tendiny to form a shoal at the entrance, 
which appears to be one of the existing conditions in closed harbours, then were 
anything of that kind to happen, the work could go on at that entrance and 
vessels use the other. ; 

_ 653. Supposing you had a southerly gale; with two entrances would not the 
water be much more stirred inside the bay than with one ?>—Certainly. 

654. Is not that rather a nautical reason against having two entrances ?—Yes, 
but the southerly winds are less forcible than those trom the westward. 

655. You have it protected from the west by the Admiralty Pier; I under- 
stand that the harbour would be more tranquil with one than with two en- 
trances ?>—Yes, depending on the particular wind that may be blowing. 

656. And with a tide running three or four knots an hour past there, I under- 
stand you to say that the reason for having the second would be, that if a vessel 
missed one entrance she might get the other:—Yes, because the entrance to 
the eastward would be more out of the tide than the one to the westward, the 
tide being shunted off by the western angle. 

657- Would you consider the advantage of the vessel missing one entrance 
and catching the other an equivalent for disturbing the tranquillity of the water 
in the bay that would be occasioned by the second entrance? —I think it 
would. 

658. The silting that you are now experiencing there is due to the pier 
merely representing the character of a groin; that is so, is it not ?—Yes. 

659. And I believe that general experience shows that wherever you place a 
groin, projecting out in that way, it does gather around it sand on both sides ? 
—Yes. 
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660. And if you had it covered by that other breakwater, it would cease to 
deposit there, as it now does :—I think so; the deposit would be just going on 
on the eastern side of the new arm, instead of, as now, passing on to the west. 

661. Supposing the harbour to be constructed, and the quantity of silt which 
you suppose possible found its way into this place; seeing that the dredging of 
the silt may be done, as I know it is done, for 6d. a cubic yard, is the chance of 
any amount of silt entering there likely ever to cause any material cost in its 
removal ?-—I think not. 

662. You spoke about the pink portion called the pier and jetty, and you 
said that if it were constructed, it would destroy the anchorage of the bay; 
a I understand you correctly.in that ?—These several works proposed would 

0 So. 

663. It isa rule you find, in your experience, that where you have water as 
deep as you will have it at the entrance, the silt does not deposit as it does 
where it is shallower water, and, therefore, you have no apprehension that 
whether you have one or two entrances, there will be any silting at the mouth 
of the harbour ?—No; the only experience I have to go upon is the plan of 
Kingstown, which is analogous in its features ; both tidal, and otherwise to the 
present one. 

664. Is Kingstown a tidal harbour? 
past it. 

665. You have no river behind it, beyond the bar ?—No, but there is the 
town sewage flowing in, which our surveyor appeared to consider was the 
principal cause of the silt. 

666. You are not very strong in your opinion as to whether there should be 
one or two entrances ?>—No, I am not. 


There is a strong tide running 


667. Admiral Egerton.] In the case of a single entrance, you think it ought 
to be on the southern face, not on the eastern face >—Yes. 

668. You would not propose an entrance at the corner here (pointing to the 
plan); do you consider that would be the proper mode of constructing the 
harbour ?—No. 

669. The southern entrance would be as near as may be, at the end-of the 
Government Pier, as it stands upon that plan?—Yes, without limiting myself to 
a hundred feet. 

670. 1 think in one report Captain Calver expressed an opinion that the space 
between the Government Pier and the proposed pier and jetty, would silt up 
very rapidly ; do you share in that belief ?—If there were no outiying works. 

671. With the outlying works propcsed, it still would silt’ up rapidly; do 
you think that would be the case, or not ?—With the works marked there, I 
should think the tendency would be the other way. 

672. That would be with the entrance, as it is upon that plan ?—-Yes. 

673. But not with that part closed up?—I am afraid I do not quite 
understand. 

6-4. If the eastern entrance were closed up, you do not think there would 
be a silting between the place marked “ proposed pier and jetty” and the 
Government Pier ?—No, certainly not. | 

675. What space do you think there should be between the five fatho n line 
marked, and the proposed breakwater for large ships, which correspond with 
the line-of-battle suips of the present day ?—I should anticipate that that part 
of the harbour would be kept clear; the anchorage for the ships, I should 
anticipate, would be to the eastward of the entrance of the road to the railway 
piers; I should keep the whole of that clear. 

676. That would not give berths for more than four or five ships ?—I would 
not propose that any vessel should swing in that place, because they would be 
sheltered from westerly winds and seas by the pier. 

677. You think they would lie alongside the breakwater 2—They would lie 
alongside the Admiralty Pier at any time. ; 

678. But also along where ‘‘ proposed breakwater ” is written ?—In ordinary 
weather, certainly; but I should like to see them at their moorings in a 
winter's gale. 

679. Sir Alexander Milne stated that he was of opinion that they would lie 
there in almost any weather ?—That would depend a great deal upon the amount 
of parapet in the construction of the walls. 

680. Do 
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680. Do you know what the construction of that breakwater is as regards 
that feature of parapet and protection from the sea?—TI think there is an 11-feet 
parapet upon those piers. 

681. As far as the defence of the harbour is concerned, large craft of what- 
ever sort lying alongside a breakwater of that sort, would be of no use as far as 
the defence of the harbour was concerned ?—The fortifications on the heights 
above would be enough to defend them. 

682. They themselves would not be an integral part of the defence? 
No. 


683. Sir George Balfour.} Have you had any experience in examining har- 
bours; have you ever examined Kingstown Harbour ?—I have not. I go mainly 
by the plans and surveys that come in. 

684. You judge entirely by them ? 
veyors. 

685. Are you aware that the question about Kingstown Harbour silting up was 
under the consideration of the Commission in 1844 ; —Yes. 

686. Are you aware that Sir William Symonds, the Surveyor of the Navy, 
distinctly stated that there was no analogy between Kingstown and Dover, as 
regards silt—I do not recollect the particular statement. I should be very 
much disposed to disagree with him. 

687. Sir William Symonds was a naval officer, and a scientific officer ?— 
Very. 

688. And an opinion given by him is worthy of consideration, is it not 7— 
Clearly. 

689. { think you accompanied the honourable Member for Reading to Alder- 
ney, to examine the harbour there ;—- Yes. 

690. And I believe you made a report upon that harbour 7—-Yes. 

691. You brought forward some very important facts connected with the 
harbour, I think, which you and the honcurable Member visited ?—-All the facts 
that presented themselves to me | reported upon. 

692. If the honourable Member and you had been employed to examine that 
site before we spent a million and a half upon that harbour, and you had come 
to the conclusion which you reported in 1870, as follows: “In the strict seuse 
of a harbour of refuge, Alderney must be considered as wanting nearly all the 
essentials ;’’ do you think the nation would have spent a million and a half of 
money upen a harbour so utterly devoid of every essential constituting a har 
bour, as Alderney is now found to be ?—I do not know ail the reasons that the 
Government had when they built that harbour, but I consider the name, “ harbour 
of refuge,’ wasamisnomer. I believe, by the original scheme, it wasreally intended 
as a military harbour; a harbour of observation of the coast of France, Cher- 
bourg being near; and how it got the name of a refuge harbour’! do not know. 
It must have obtained the name from those who had not gone into the question. 

693. I am wishing to bring to your notice that we hada million and a halt of 
money spent, and we find now in regard to the official inspection made by the 
honourable Member for Reading and yourself, that this harbour, which has swallowed 
up such a large amount of public money, is described as follows: “ The shores 
are rocky and jagged, the water in which the breakwater is built is deeper than 
in any similar work in the world, the tides in the immediate neighbourhood run 
with unusual velocity, whilst its position is exposed to very heavy seas and the 
stormiest winds of the Atlantic Ocean ;” if this minute inquiry had been made 
before we spent that money, should we have run into the expense of that 
harbour 7—Not as a harbour of refuge, certainly. 

694. You have had no experience connected with deposit in a harbcur, 
have you :—Not personal examination ; all that is rendered clear by plans before 
me. 
yoo You are aware, are you not, that Ramsgate Harbour has silted up ?— 

es. 

696. And you are aware that Lowestoft Harbour has silted up !—Yes. 

697. And Howth Harbour ?—Yes. 

698. Has not Whitby Harbour also silted up :—Yes. 

699. And the Yarmouth sands have changed very much ?—Yes. 

700. Do not the tides in the Channel singularly converge upon Dover :— 
Yes. 
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701. Is there not a remarkable tide for 24 hours coming in upon Dover Point ? 
—Yes, it is remarkable, but the laws are known; it is only remarkable in the 
sense that it differs from any other part of [-ngland. 

702. Have you examined the Freuzh Captain Dumas’s chart upon that part 
of the coast ?—Yes. é 

703. He brings out, in a remarkable manner, the way in which the sand and 
deposit come upon that corner of Dover Bay ?—1 do not recollect that part, but 
I am perfectly cognisant of the set of the tides, and they are perfectly well knewn 
in relation to the structure of the harbour. 

704. We had this harbour surveyed in 1844, had we not ?—~ Yes. 

705- And we had it surveyed again in 1859 ?—Yes. 

706. And we had it again surveyed in 1865 ?—Yes. 

707. And then again in 1873 : — Yes. f 

708. We had a Committee to report upon the proposed harbour in Dover in 
1865, had we not ?>— Upon the extension of the Admiralty Pier. 

70g. Your records distinctly show that it was not upon the intended harbour, 
but merely upon the one portion of it ?—The 1865 Admiralty Committee was 
upon the extension only ; the contractor having arrived at the end of his. work, 
asked for further instructions; I think that was the ground upon which that 
Committee was appointed. 

719. Do I understand you to say that that was the Committee that finally 
induced the Government to give up the idea which had prevailed up to that 
date, and to abandon the construction of the harbour as a whole ?—I do not 
think that that was a part of the instructions to the Committee, or that the 
abandonment entered into anyone’s mind at that time. 

711. I merely ask as to this, the Admiralty, upon the Report of that Com- 
mittee, distinctly took action, and then finding it was no longer a place suitable 
for offence and defence, transferred the harbour for the first time to the Board 
of Trade ?—I am not aware of those circumstances. 

712. Are you aware of the Act of 1865, transferring the harbour to the 
Board of Trade -—Yes. 

713. Are you aware that the Admiralty retained the harbour from 1861 to 
1865 ?—They retained the pier. 

714. But inasmuch as the place was retained by the Admiralty under the idea 
that it might become a place of offence and defence, in 1865, when the Com- 
mittee’s Report was sent in, they finally resolved no longer to retain the place? 
—I cannot speak trom documentary evidence, but 1 should not think it was 
given over to the Board of Trade upon those grounds. Falmouth Harbour, for 
example, was given over to the Board of Trade because they had the depart- 
mental machinery: for working it other than the Admiralty had. Just so with 
the Admiralty Pier ; questions of foreshore would more immediately come under 
their jurisdiction. 

715. The Committee cf 1865 was composed of three very able officers ?— 
Yes. 

716. Admiral Bethune-was one of your naval oflicers :—Yes. 

717. He had been upon the Harbour Board -—Yes. 

718. Captain Calver was an able man, and Admiral Bedford too ?—Yes. , 

719. Those officers reported that the very large quantity of matter had in- 
creased in 1859, when the survey was made, as compared with the state of the 
ground in 1848, when the pier was first commenced ?—Yes, as compared with 
1859. 

720. Did they compare the state of the harbour in the year 1859 with the 
state uf the ground when the pier was first commenced in 1848 ?—Yes, generally, 


but their particular attention was directed to what it had done since 1859. 


721. I will recall to your recollection this ; speaking of the surveys of 1859 
and 1865, they say, “There has been’a redisposition of the bottom by the 
deepening of the inner portion, and the shallowing of the outer portion of it, 
as was also the case in 1859 after an interval of 11 years that had elapsed since 
the commencement of the Admiralty Pier in 1848” ?—Yes. 

722. So that in 1865 they showed distinctly that an accretion of matter had 
taken place between 1848 and 1859 ?—Yes. 


723. And they also reported as between 1859 and 1865, that a very consider- 


able accretion of matter had taken place -—Yes. 
724. Then 
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724. Then I think it was surveyed in 1873, and that also showed that between 
1865 and 1873 there was another addition ?— Yes. 

725. So that we have these distinct facts at three periods ; a large accretion of 
matter, under the lee of whatever side may be considered the lee side of the 
Admiralty Pier, to the deposit which has taken place ?—Yes, 

726. Therefore, all the evidence we have had before us distinctly goes to that 
important fact that the deposit is possible in that neighbourhood ?—Yes, with 
the Admiralty Pier as it is extending out as a groin. 


727. Chairman.] These accretions, which Sir George Balfour is speaking of, 
have taken place in consequence of there being no protection to the Admiralty 
Pier to the east >— Yes. 

728. And one of the objects of the proposed works is to give that protection 
tu the Admiralty Pier, which shall prevent a continuance of that accretion >— 
Yes, that is one of the objects of it. 


729. Sir George Balfour.| If you go near to the pier you find the accretion 
greatest -—No ; it is at a short distance away from the pier that it is the 
greatest. 

730. If you take the plans which unfortunately this Parliamentary Paper 
omitted to give us, it shows the different curves, and the quantity of matter 
which is deposited, increased from the outside to a distance of 1,000 feet, as you 
approach close to the pier ?— Yes. 

731. And, therefore, the greater the stillness, the greater the deposit ? — 
Yes. 

732. If you divide the area of this place distant from the present Admiralty 
Pier by zones, as the Committee of 1865 did, at 300 feet each, there is less de- 
posit at the outer 300 feet curve than in the inner 300 feet curve?—I have it 
here as a matter of fact. (The Witness explained the Plan to the Committee.) 

733. May we assume that the survey of 1844 showed the state of the ground 
to be tlhe same as in 1848, when the pier began to be erected?—I should 
assume So. 

734. At that date had we any large deposit such as now exists in that parti- 
cular spot where the deposit has taken place under the pier?—Certainly not in 
1844, and I assume vot in 1848. 

735. Therefore, the comparison that the Committee made in 1865, of the 
increase of deposit between 1848 and 1859, is correct ?—Yes; what the Com- 
mittee then stated is based upon the charts I have here. 

736. Do you attribute that deposit to the stillness which the Admiralty Pier 
creates 7—To a certain extent, the Admiralty Pier being there is the cause of the 
deposit ; the tide running past forms into eddy curves round the bay, and scoops 
it out, as shown upon that plan. 

737- The honourable Baronet asked you a question as to the silt, and you 


admitted that some silt must accrue even when we have the two piers erected ? 


—From the experiments that have been made off Dover, which cannot be im- 
pugned, there is a large amount of silting matter always in the water ; and, there- 
fore, whatever water goes in at the entrances must carry the amount of silt at the 
time, whatever that may be. 

738. Should you have one inch of deposit ?—It is perfectly impossible to say 
what it would be. 

739. The honourable Member for Reading has elicited from you, that we 
have been going on at the rate of 16 inches a year of deposit >—Upon this par- 
ticular deposit shown near the pier. 

740. Do you consider that we should have some deposit over that area ?-—I 
think it is reasonable to assume that in all closed harbours. It would be un- 
reasonable to say there would not be any, but as to the amount, I do not think 
anyone can say, or how it would be distributed. 

741. Do you know what amount of deposit there is in Ramsgate Harbour ?— 
I do not know. 

742. Is it large ?—I always understood it to be large. 

743. Relatively to Ramsgate, what do you think it would be at Dover ?—The 
two cases are so different as to tidal streams, and the general conditions, that I 
hesitate to draw any analogy between them at all, or form any opinion. I think 
the amount of silt would be very small, because I have the harbour of Kingstown 
to go upon. 
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744. Kingstown is upon the coast of Ireland. As we have Ramsgate upon 
the coast of England, we may infer from what has taken place upon tle British 
coast, what may happen at Dover, in preference to Kingstown ?—I should not 
agree with that view. I take Kingstown Harbour, and the set of the tides past 
its entrance, as a nearly parallel case; as near as may be, a parallel case, to what 
Dover would be. 

745. You think the conditions are exactly alike >—They are so nearly parallel 
that you may fairly compare them. At Kingstown you have as great an extent 
of neighbouring sands; you have the Kish and Burford Banks, and the sands in 
Dublin Bay, and you have the Liffey river discharging itself into the Bay, and 
hence the water, I take it, must be pretty nearly as much charged there as it 
would be at Dover. I cannot tell the proportion between the two places. 

746. Still we have the fact that in 1844 inquiry was made about Kingstown, 
and then it was satisfactorily ascertained that no deposit had increased there, 
and now we have experience in Dover that a deposit under the lee of the Admi- 
ralty Pier has taken place?—Yes; but the two conditions are not at all 
analogous. 


747- Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] Have there been any observations of the water 
taken at Kingstown, Dover, and Ramsgate, and the comparative state of the 
water; how much deposit there was held in suspension in each ?>—Not at Rams- 
gate, but at Kingstown there has. 

748. And at Dover ?—There were observations made at Dover, and Kingstown 
also. : 

749. And at Ramsgate ?—Not at Ramsgate. 

750. Would not it be worth while to have an examination of the water ?>— 
Possibly there may have been, but I do not know. 


751-52. Sir George Elliot.) Have you any figures you could find readily of 
the estimate of what the amount of silt would be as indicated by this plan; how 
many cubic yards ?—No, I have not. 
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753- You could do it within a short time ?—It could be done immediately. 


754. Sir George Balfour.| Are you aware that, according to the honourable 
Baronet’s statement of the expense of sixpence per cubic yard, that 12 inches of 
deposit each year, which the honourable Member for Reading elicited would 
cost nearly 507. a year per acre to dredge ?—I cannot offer any opinion upon 
that; I only know what our own dredge works at. 


=~ 


755- Sir Massey Lopes.) A question has been put as to what would be the 
expense of taking out the silt per cubic yard, provided that the silt should be 
forming in the same degree as it has hitherto been formed; my question is 
whether, if an eastern pier is constructed and the Dover Harbour, as proposed, 
is built, there is likely to be the same quantity. of silt forming there as has been 


. 


formed hitherto ?—Certainly not. 


756. Sir George Balfour.] In former inquiries connected with the formation 
of this harbour, between 1840 and 1845 or 1846, the papers were very full 
indeed of the probable nature of the difficulty connected with the silting up of 
the harbour -— Yes. 


757- Therefore all the inquiries of former days were very minute, all pointed 
to that difficulty which the able men of those days foresaw would result from a 
closed harbour being formed ?— Yes, they ail thought the silting was a formid- 
able difficulty. os . 

758. And the size of the harbour, which you now consider sufficient with 
31° acres, was then advocated for 500 acres and upwards, with a view to keep 
the matter in the water in suspense by additional agitation >—Yes. 

759. And therefore they actually went to a very considerably greater ex- 
pense to make a much larger harbour than is now proposed, and to lay out a 
considerably larger sum of money on purpose to prevent that evil which they 
feared, the silting up:—One of the members of the Commission, at all events, 
changed his mind upon that point when he had seen Kingstown Harbour, He 
placed it on record, having that example before his eyes, parallel with Dover, 
from the set of the tides across the entrance, that he had no fear of the silt, a 
matter which had given him considerable concern before, having made the 
observations of the nature of the water. hi 


760. Mr. 
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760. Mr. Reed.] You have explained to us that, in your opinion, the cause Captain F. Evans. 


of the silting up at the Admiralty Pier, on the eastern side, is the return currents, 
when the tide is going eastward, there is a return current which scoops the 
bottom up in the centre of the harbour, and deposits it near the Admiralty 
Pier; | presume, with an eastern wall built, the same kind of operation will 
go on, but the deposit will be outside the eastern pier, and therefore not 
interfering with the harbour? —That is my view. 

761. Is it not your opinion, that if we make a large opening in the eastern 
pier, we shall just afford an inlet to that matter, and provide by that entrance 
for the silting up of the harbour by the very means now existing and now in 
operation, but not to the same extent ?—That is my view. ; 

702. And, therefore, I understand you advise the second entrance, in the 
southern face ?—Yes. 

763. If you were told that the filling up of the second entrance would cost 
something like 100,000 /., and that the imposition of that extra cost upon the 
undertaking would probably destroy the undertaking altogether, by pushing the 
expense outside the Treasury allowance, would you not consider it a very strong 
reason for advocating a second entrance in the southern face, as proposed r—I 
should not like to base any answer upon financial grounds; [ would rather take 
it upon the merits of the case as a harbour. 

704. I understood you, in reply to questions from myself, to admit that a 
second entrance was possible in a naval point of view ?—Yes. 

765. Ata later period of your examination, the questions of the honourable 
Baronet the Member for North Durham rather tended to the weakening of that 


‘view, and I am anxious to know whether you would not strongly recommend a 


second entrance, looking to all the circumstances of the case ; I put the question 
for this reason, that the Bill provides for an expenditure which will not build 
the harbour with one entrance only; the cost of the harbour will be in excess 
of the amount stated in the Bill, by something like 100,000 /., if there are not 
two entrances ; therefore, I want to know whether you would advise that ?—I 
am not so strong about it; I think for nautical considerations it would be 
best, but there are other consideration, and, if necessary, I would yield the 
oint. 

4 766. The other consideration favours that entrance, because they favour a 
saving of 100,000 /. ?— Yes. 

767. You would think that a further reason in favour of a second entrance ?— 


Yes. 


768. Sir George Balfour.] You consider this is the, commencement of an 
important arsenal for large ships -—Yes, in the time of war. 

769. Will you explain what you mean by arsenal ?—If you had that enclosed 
space in time of peace, my impression is, that in the event of sudden war, in the 
course of a very few days you could improvise an arsenal; having the several 
down to the port you could send stores of all kinds, and so make it a temporary 
arsenal; I call it an advanced arsenal in that restricted sense. 

770. Do you mean an arsenal for military or naval stores ?—Both; I consider 
the term arsenal as meaning military as well as for naval purposes. 

771. Willit result in having to establish warehouses for storing machinery at 
Dover ?— Certainly not ; 1 say in time of war you could improvise the arsenal! 
in a few days by having the railways. 

772. Practically speaking, it would not be an arsenal in the sense in which 
the word arsenal is used; but simply that it would be capable of affording 
accommodation to the men and stores coming down there ?—Yes. 


773- Chairman.| 1 understand you it would not bea place to have a large 
depot, so much as a place at which you could embark and diseinbark stores, and 
rapidly carry them away or bring them by railway?—Yes, temporarily. 


774. Sir George Balfour.] You mentioned also the great advantage this 
place would afford for the coaling of the ironclads 7—Yes. 

775. Is it not possibie to have coal hulks inside the present Harbour of 
Dover ready to send out to the ships of war in case of need?—It is a tidal 
harbour, and you could not coal in the Downs if any swell was on. 

770. Do not you think the large ironclads would form a sort of breakwater, 


_ by which coal hulks could run alongside, and coal with perfect ease >—Not 


perfectly easy ; it would be unsafe and very uncertain. 
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Captain #. Evans. 777, Would you not have coal hulks in Ramsgate harbour to go out in case 


3 May 1875. 


of need ?—That isa tidal harbour. There can be no certainty when you 
must wait for the tide. | 

778. What is a good sized coal hulk; does it draw eight feet of water ?—It 
would draw more than that. 

779- You could adapt the coal huiks for going out and in of Ramsgate 
Harbour ?—You never could with security take coal hulks out to a vessel in the 
Downs. 

780. Could not Margate receive some coal hulks to go out to the Downs in case 
of need ?—I should think not. 

781. Is not the anchorage in the Downs a very safe one ?—It is safe, but it is 
rough; there is a great deal of motion. 

782. It is a good anchorage ?—It is a good anchorage, so far as that vessels 
are held in safety. 

783. It is far better than the holding ground in Dover ?—I am not prepared to 
say that. The holding ground at Dover, by the experiments of Captain Wash- 
ington, is shown to be admirable. 

784. I thought the pilots say that the holding ground of Dover is not good ? 
—Captain Washington anchored his vessel under extraordinary circumstances 
all over Dover Bay to prove it. : 

785. What are the winds most troublesome for that harbour for an ironclad 
coming out of one of the entrances ; a south-westerly wind ?—No; ina westerly 
gale there might be some difficulty in getting out. . 

780. Would not it be a serious matter for one of the heavy ironclads coming 
out of the harbour to be exposed to a westerly wind and the tide at the same 
time ?—I do not think so. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Sargood. 


787. You are aware of the limits of deviation upon the skeleton plan lodged 
with this Bill, are you not, you know where they are ?—Yes. : 

788. And they give great scope for deviating, if necessary, the particular 
line of pier, of the proposed breakwater within the limits >—Yes. 

789. Are you aware also that, by the 13th clause of the Bill, before any 
works can be constructed under the authority of this Act, the Harbour Board 
are to deposit plans with the Board of Trade ?— Yes, clearly. 

790. And you are also aware, that until the three Government Departments 
have approved of the plans, no work cat be begun or carried on?— Yes. 

791. One of the three departments is the Admiralty ?—Yes. 

792. Having reference to the limits of deviation, and the capability of vary- 
ing the angle, if necessary, within the limits of deviation, and to the fact that 
none of the works can be begun except under the direct sanction of the 
Government, do not you think there is enough elasticity to provide against 
undue silting :—Do you mean elasticity in the mode of constructing the 
pier ? 

7903. Yest—Yes. 

794. You are aware the Committee are not asked to commit themselves to 
that particular line, but within the limits and always subject to the sanction of 
the Government, anything may be done by modification which. may be thought 
necessary, supposing it should be looked upon as a graver question than at 
present r—Yes. 

795. Supposing there is an opening suggested by yourself; or any other 
gentleman, there would be an opportunity of making it in some other place ; 
filling up the present one, making an opening elsewhere ?—Yes. 

796. You are aware that there is sufficient elasticity in the arrangements to 
allow for that ?--Yes. 


797. Mr. Reed.| Are you aware whether the works can be carried out to the 
extent of the limits of deviation, for anything like the sum of money in the 
Bill; do you know anything about that !—The limits of deviation are very 
large. f 
798. And the money very small ?—Yes. ag 
799. Therefore, to tell us that you have limits of deviation which will admit - 


of an expenditure of three times the amount shown in the Bill, is not to throw 
much 
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much light upon tlie subject; because the limits of deviation are quiteapart fromthe Captain F. Evans. 


Bill, and the learned counsel led you to infer that we were free to act within the 
limits of deviation in the Parliamentary plans; but we have the fixed limit of 
expense in the plan; therefore the limits of deviation have nothing to do with 
it -—I am acquainted with the general bearings of the question. 


800. Sir George Balfour.| Whether the limits of deviation in an engineering 
point of view also limit the expense, you know nothing about?—I know that 
limits of deviation are given for any subsequent changes which may be thought 
desirable. 


Mr. James Stilwell, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Sargood. 


801. I BELixveE you are the acting registrar or register for Dover Harbour ?— 
Yes. 

802. Are you the legal adviser there ?—Yes. 

803. And you are aware of the income and expenditure of that institution >— 
I am. 

804. You have prepared an account of the past income of Dover Harbour, 
from Ist July 1873 to the 30th June 1874 ?—Yes. 

805. Have you made some calculations of what you think the prospective 
income would be, first for the ensuing five years, and then for the ensuing tive 
afterwards, showing a length of 10 years ?— I have done so. 

806. You originally prepared some estimates some time ago, taking the year 
ending Midsummer 1873 as the basis of your calcuatious ?—1 did so. 

807. You have now brought it down to the latest convenient period 2—I 
thought it more satisfactory to the Committee,'to have an estimate based upon 
last year’s revenue. 

808. In this estimate you leave an entire blank for the estimate of the increase 
of coal consumption ; in your list, I think, there was some misapprehension on 
your part as to the quantity -—There was; a clerical mistake was unfortunately 
made in the first instance, which went through all the returns. 

80g. An amount of consumption which was found to be impossible ?—Yes. 

810. You have omitted it from your inquiry this time ?—Yes. 

811. Then we need not go intu details now; -you gathered your figures from 
some printed Parliamentary Papers in which there was an error ?—No; my clerk 
in copying made the mistake. 

_ 812. You made your calculations upon an error in copying ?—Yes. 

813. I find on the minutes the quantity of coal has become a matter of record ; 
therefore I must ask, what was the figure in error? —The figures that were in- 
serted in error were 200,000 tons, which is a greatdeal more than than the 
quantity of coals consumed by the whole Navy in the course of a year. 

814. What should it have been?— Twenty thousand tons was what we 
estimated. é 

815.’ It is the addition of a cipher in your clerk’s copying that misled your 
calculations :—Yes. 

816. The first item in your account is dues upon vessels; that 1,336/. is the 
actual sum derived from your minutes or books of account ?—The actual 
_ amount derived from the annual account made out between Ist July 1873 and 
30th June 1874. 

817. The 500/. additional is the income you expect to be realised at the end 
of five years >— Yes, 

818. The 1,5007. is the income you expect to be realised at the end of 10 
years >— Yes. ; 

819. The two are to be taken distinctly, and not together -—— ; 

$20. Then you come to dues upon vessels; you reckon nothing for the first 
five years, and you put down an estimated sum at the end of 10 years, 937 /.; 
what is the present state of affairs, you have no dues from vessels of that sort 7— 
The present Dover Harbour is not a harbour of refuge; and I assume that the 
harbour could not be considered as a harbour of refuge until it was completed ; 
but I assume that would be at the end of 10 years. 

821. ‘Then you have dues on French and Belgian passenger vessels ; 
you put down at the end of five years an increase of 2,000 /., and in 10 years 
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at 4,500/., how do you estimate that?—I presume that as the traffic 
increases the vessels must increase in size, or more passages must be made. 
The actua] increase of those vessels was between the. year 1872-73, and the 
year 1873-74, 5001. With reference to additional income in 10 years, J caleu- 
Jate by that time the vessels would have very much increased, and that, in fact, 
the service will be done by vessels like the Bessemer, or vessels of her size, 
the tonnage of which is 742 tons; my calculation is based upon the tonnage 
being 500 tons only. 

822. Practically, you look upon it asa normal increase in the amount of 
traffic, whether carried on by larger vessels with fewer journeys, or a muitiplicity 
of journeys with fewer vessels >—Yes. 

823. Your fourth item is for wharfage —Wharfage, that is, 3,464/.; there 
is also asmall increase.in that, and there must be an increase in it if the con- 
tinental vessels become larger, or make more frequent passages; if they are 
larger they will burn more coal, and if they make more passages they will burn 
more coal, and we shall get wharfage upon that ; besides, if the traffic comes more 
through Dover than it does now, we shall get a larger amount of rates upon the 
general traffic also, naturally. 

$24. Then you come to the item of rent of packet pier, the value of which 
you take as nothing now; that is because it is no source of income to you?—Yes. 

825. And the outlay upon it may be commensurate with the receipts, so that 
there will be no profit 2—No. 

826. How do youestimate your rental upon it ?—If that proposed pier or jetty 
is constructed, and the railway companies are allowed to have the use of it sub- 
stantially, they would be only too pleased to pay a reasonable rent for it. 

827. We will leave that for discussion, but you have proceeded upon that 
hypothesis; now as to your general rents under the sixth item ?—£. 4,347 is 
the actual rent; last year the increase upon the preceding year was from 120 /, 
to 130/.; the original average increase is 100 /. a year by letting our property. 

828. 1 am told it is 180/.?—I am speaking without any notes. 

829. You took it as the normal state of progressive increase !— Yes, 

830. Then we come to the seventh itera, namely, towage ?—£. 2,005 is the actual 
amount of last year; that is a very variable item ; it is sometimes 3,0007. In 
the preceding year it was 3,000/. I calculated the additional income in five 
years at 500/.; that would make it 2,500 l., which is less than we actually re- 
ceived last year. | 

831. You do not carry it on to the 10 years; you leave it as a fair amount of 
progression to cover the whole 10 years?—lI do not suppose there would be any 
increase of towage, on account of the completion of a larger harbour. 

832. Then we come to slip-way, and other dues, now standing at 7471. ; you 
take the increase of those in five years at 300/., and in 10 years you think they 
will have got up to 500 /7.?—That is a variable item. 

833. Is that a reasonable estimate r—Yes. 

834. Then there are sundries, about which I need not trouble you; then we 
come to tax on passengers, which is a material item ; as I understand the pro- 
posal in the Bill is subject to the approval of the departments of the Govern- 
ment, that there shall, after a limited period, when the amount of accommodation 
for the Continental traffic is much improved, be a tax of 6d. a passenger, and 
upon the completion of the whole matter, a tax of 1s.?—That is so, 

835. You have made your calcuiations on the assumption and subject to Par- 
liament being pleased to approve of that principle : —Yes. 

836. Now, will you state in what way you have arrived at your two items; 
by calculating the number of passengers, and their normal state of increase ?— 
The Calais traffic for the last two years has increased 10 per cent. each year; I 
therefore assume that it will continue. With reference to the Ostend traffic, I 
do not suppose it will increase at so large a rate as the Calais traffic; but I have 
calculated it at 5 per cent. also, it being say, at the end of five years, a 6d. tax ; 
assuming those increases would produce 8,594 /., in 10 years, assuming the same 
rate of increase, it would produce 32,363 /. 


837. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] The 8,594 /. is the 6 d. tax ?—Yes. 


838. Chairman.] Do you say that the increase has been uniformly 10 per cent. 
for a great number of years?—I do not say that it has been for a great number 
of years, because the traffic was very much disturbed during the French war. 


839. Ido 
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$39. I do not see that the increase is 10 per cent. every year?—I am only 
taking the Calais traffic, not the whole traffic, at 10 per cent. The total of the 
Calais traffic in 1872 was 162,000/; the Calais traffic in the year 1875 was 
178,000 /., showing an increase of 16,000J., as near as possible 10 per cent. 
The Ostend traffic does not increase much at present. 


840. Mr. Shaw Lefeore.] You calculate 10 per cent. upon the whole traffic ? 
—Yes. In the year 1872 the travelling public had got into the habit of going 
by the German route, in consequence of the Franco-Prussian war, and, there- 
fore, the traffic in that year was in excess of the normal traffic. 


841. Chairman.] Then the utmost you can say is that instead of there being 
5 per cent. increase during those five years, it was stationary ?—Yes. 


842. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.] Down to that point you have shown your actual 
income for the year ending Midsummer 1874, and you have made your calcula- 
tion of the increased income for-five years at 16,444 /. ?—Yes. 

843. And at the end of J0 years you calculate the increased income to be 
44,900 1. ?—Yes. 

844. Can you give us returns for various incomes for several years ?—I can get 
them ; I have not got them here. 

845. You can easily supply them ?—I have no doubt I can get them at the 

’Custom-house at Dover. 


846. Chairman.] 1 think it would be advisable, because when you come to 
speak of such a very large increase as this for the future 10 years, and you go 
back searcely for two, it is hardly a proper basis to go upon:—lI was afraid of 
going back to the disturbing element of the war. . 


847. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.] You can supply the income for any given year the 

Committee may wish ?—Yes. As to all the other items I have given them out 
_ of the records in my possession; I fear that I must go to the Custom-house for 
the others. 

848. As to passengers, you have no account of them in your book ? 
whatever. ; 

849. The companies will know it, I dare say 7—I will endeavour to get it at 
the Custom-house. 

850. You have taken your expenditure for the year 1873-4 at 11,193 /.; that 
is a matter of record now ?—That isan actual fact. 

851. You calculate in five years an increase of expenditure of 2,000/., and at 
the end of 10 years you double it, and call it 4,000 /.?—I took those as the in- 
crease. 

~ 852. And upon that income and expenditure your calculations are founded - 
-—Yes. f 
853. I see there are three tables; the first showing the actual surplus on the 
‘ year 1873-4, and then the calculated surplus at the end of five years, and the 
third table, the calculated surplus at the end of 10 years ?—Yes. 

854. You deduct the expenditure from the income of the last current year, 
and you show a surplus of 3,591 J/. as the existing state of the facts :—Yes. 

855. At the end of five years you take your increased annuul income calcu- 
lated for five years’ increase, and it amounts to 31,228 /.:—Yes. 

856. You bring your actual expenditure or increase to 13,193/.,and you 
estimate that at the end of five years the surplus would amount to 18,000 /. :— 
Yes. 

857. Though you deduct from that the interest on advances by the Govern 
ment, you suppose it will have mounted up to that sum !—Yes. 

858. And having paid that, you find that you havea net surplus, of 4,285 /. ?— 
Yes. 

859. Do you go on the same process in principle in order to show your surplus 
at the end of 10 years ?—Yes. 

860. Do you find it would arrive at a net surplus, after paying the interest to 
the Government, of 22,108 /. per annum ?—Yes. 

861. That would be available for the reduction of the capital debt, namely, 
loans they had had advanced ?—Yes. 

862. I need hardly ask you whether, in your judgment, that is a calculation 
you have made with care and consideration, and such as you feel satisfied in 
laying before the Committee as the probable result in your judgment of the 
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alterations now proposed to be effected ?—I have stated to the Committee on 
each item the grounds upon which I have made the calculation. 


863. Chairman.] You state, on the expenditure side, an increase in five years 
of the income as 16,444 /. ?—Yes. 4 

864. Then you say the increase in 10 years is 44,900 /.?—Yes. 

865. Then if you deduct: the 16,444 J. from the 44,900 i., that represents the 
increase in the last five years >—Yes; the large difference in the two items arises 
from the fact that in the increase of five years the passenger tax is only caleu- 
lated at 6 d., and the last one at 1s. ; that makes an enormous difference. 


866. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.] And, in fact, a normal increase in other matters ? 
—Yes ; the main item in the increase is the passenger traffic. 

867. In order that we may be quite clear about the Paper you have put in to- 
day, I will ask this; there are in the Parliamentary Papers, page 13, of No. 305, 
and pages 18 and 20 of No. 163, certain other tables and calculations; you wish 
those tables to be put on one side in order to introduce your new calculation 
made recently ?-—-You are speaking of something I should like to see before I 
answer. j , 

868. On page 13 there are some calculations you made some time az cctr 
Yes. 

869. If you look at pages 18 and 19 of the next publication, there you will 
find calculations you made some time ago, and you wish to substitute the present 
ones for those’—-Yes, my main reason being that the recent statement is based 
upon the year 1873-74, and an additional year to the one here, and because I 
wished to omit the item in which the mistake was made. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Round. 


870. You have been clerk to the Harbour Board for how many years >—Since 
the passing of the Harbour Board and Passing Tolls Act, 1861. 

871. And you are throughly familiar with everything that took place in 
1871 ?—As far as my memory will serve me. 

872. In 1871, the Harbour Board had a Bill in Parliament, had they not >— 
Yes. | 

873. And that Bill would have authorised them, and did in part authorise 
them, to have an amended scale of dues?—Yes, it did atithorise the amended 
scale of dues. 7 

874. Those dues were considerably in excess of the dues you were authorised 
to take prior to that Act ?—No, I cannot say that. 

875. The whole object of the Act was to give you greater power ?—-The object 
was to give us power to levy certain dues which we had no Parliamentary power 
to levy, before, and to make a schedule of tolls which was more consistert with 
the then traffic of the port than the schedule then in force was ; that schedule 
naving been in force ever since the time of James I. was not at all applicable to 
the present traffic. 

876. The railway company had serious misgivings as to the effect that Bill 
would have had, if allowed to pass ?—I cannot say what the railway companies 
had. 

877. They opposed it ?—They opposed it. 

878. Do you know there was an agreement entered into between your Board 
and the railway companies with reference to that Bill ?—There was an agree- 
ment entered into between the railway companies and the Harbour Board with 
reference to dues to be levied on their vessels, which is on the: Minutes of the 
Committee published in the first day’s proceedings. 

879. The agreement says, ‘‘ Whereas the Board have introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and are now promoting a Bill under the short title of ‘The Dover Harbour 
Act, 1871,’ as therein provided. And whereas it is proposed by the said 
intended Act to grant to the Board amended powers to levy in respect of vessels 
entering or using the Harbour of Dover, and goods shipped or unshipped at 
the said harbour, and in respect of other matters in the said Bill mentioned, 
certain dues which are specified in the second schedule thereto. And whereas 
the said Companies parties hereto of the second and third parts” (and those 
are the Chatham and Dover, and South Eastern Companies) “ respectively 
have presented petitions against the said Bill, and are now opposing the same 
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on the grounds therein stated, and on the ground (amongst other things) that 
the dues sought to be levied and demanded by the said intended Act, are in- 
equitable and unjust to them, as the owners of or interested in steam vessels 
worked in connection with their railways, and engaged in a constant daily and 
regular mail packet service between Dover and ports and places in France, and 
therefore constantly using the Harbour of Dover under exceptional circum- 
stances. And whereas the said Companies contemplate working steam vessels 
for similar purposes, and for constant services between Dover and ports and 
places in Belgium. And whereas the said Companies claim in respect of the 
steam vessels so engaged or to be engaged in such constant services to enter 
and use the said harbour upon payment of lesser dues than those proposed to 
be so levied, and that the dues so proposed to be levied would operate oppres- 
sively towards them, and the Board consider it reasonable that the said Com- 
panies should have their said traffic treated exceptionally by and under the said 
intended Act, and have agreed to apply to Parliament to insert’ in the said 
intended Act the following clause, giving to the said Board the special powers 
therein expressed and contained.’ Then they recite the actual clause which 
is in the Bil] itself, and then it goes on: ‘“ The said Companies have respectively 
agreed with the Board, that upon such clause, or a clause to the same effect, 
being inserted in the said Bill, and the Board entering into the agreement here- 
inafter contained, they will not further oppose the said Bill passing into law.” 
So that it is clear that the price paid by the Harbour Board to the railway com- 
panies withdrawing their opposition, was the insertion of a clause, which I will 
refer to as appearing in the Act of 1871 ?—I suppose the companies, when they 
had got this agreement, were willing to withdraw their opposition ; I cannot say 
whether that was the price. 

880. They opposed the Bill before the clause was put in, and when the clause 
was put in they withdrew:—Yes. 

881. Everybody may draw their conclusions from that ?—-Yes. 


882. Chairman.] The Harbour Board had then nothing to do with the Admi- 
ralty Pier >—No, nor have they at present. 


883. Mr. Round.] The dues which the Act of 1871 would have enabled you to 
charge would be, ‘‘ For every decked vessel with cargo, not being coal, coke, culm, 
or stone, and any steam-tug actually towing a vessel or vessels, per ton burthen, 
1 s.¢—That was the maximum charge the Harbour Board would have been 
entitled to make; the actual charge they do make is 3 d. 

884. Then the second point relates to the dues on goods shipped or unshipped 
out of vessels in the harbour ?>—That is so. 

885. Part 3 does not concern me, nor does Part 4 and Part 5; they are not 
material. Part 8 is dues for vessels remaining in harbour and vessels being 
water-borne. ‘There I see the maximum would have been twopence for a vessel 
in the coasting trade, and threepence for a vessel in the foreign trade. Then Part 9 
is bridge money, so that the material parts are 1, 2, and 8, | think?—Yes. I 
should like to see the Act. 

886. The clause which the railway companies were so anxious to get, and which 
they succeeded in getting, is Clause 12 of the Bill. They wanted especially to 
have power to agree with the Harbour Board, did they not?—They wanted to 
have power to wake a special agreement. 

887. Therefore the clause put in was this: “And whereas in the case of steam 
vessels worked in connection with the Railway of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, and South Eastern Railway Companies, or either of them, and engaged 
in a regular packet service between Dover and ports and places in Belgium and 
France, it is expedient that the Board should be enabled to make special agree- 
ments as to the rate or amount at which the dues authorised by this Act shall 
be charged on vessels and goods, so as to accommodate the same to the special 
circumstances of the case; therefore the Board may, with such intent, and for 
such purpose as aforesaid, from time to time make and vary such special agree- 
ments as aforesaid with the said two companies, or either of them, and may 
recover the amounts stipulated to be paid under any such special agreement in 
the same manner in all respects as the dues authorised by this Act.” That gave 
them power to make an agreement, and then an agreement was in point of fact 
made :—The agreement of 1st May 1871 was the agreement made. 
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$88. Let me draw your attention to what this agreement was, because it was 
very material; it goes on, “If the said Bill should pass into law, the dues to 
be thereafter paid by such of the said companies of the second and third parts, 
with whom no such agreement with the Board for composition for dues on 
merchandise vessels and merchandise as aforesaid, shall, for the time being, 
exist in respect of vessels employed by them in their traffic to and from the 
said harbour, which shall enter and use the same, shall be as follows, that is to 
say: Dues on vessels entering or using the said harbour. For every vessel 
carrying any mail or passengers or parcels only, and not merchandise and goods 
other than parcels, per ton burthen, l1jd. For every vessel carrying any 
mail or passengers, and also carrying merchandise and goods other than 
parcels, the current dues then payable by other persons in respect of similar 
vessels entering and using the said harbour ” (this applies to all their steamers 
going in and coming out). “For every vessel carrying merchandise and goods, 
and not carrying any mail or passengers, per ton burthen, 13d.” ‘There was a 
fixed sum of 13d. as against 1s. maximum, as against what other vessels pay? 
—Yes. 

889. What was meant at that time by using the said harbour ?’—Using the 
said harbour meant vessels that went inside the heads of the present harbours. 


890. Chairman.] Inside what is marked there as “ outer harbour” ?—Yes, 
inside there. 


8o1. Mr. Round.] Will it have covered the charge for going into the floating 
basin ?— No, they had to pay something extra for that. 

Sg2. Now, “For every vessel carrying any mail or passengers, and also 
carrying merchandise and other goods other than parcels, the current dues then 
payable by other persons in respect of similar vessels entering and using” the 
said harbour.” That does not apply to our case, because we have not any mixed 
vessels, they either carry cargo exclusively or passengers exclusively. Then, 
“ For every vessel carrying merchandise and goods, and not carrying any mail 
or passengers, per ton burthen, 13.d.;” those we have, and they are put on 
exactly the same footing as the others?—At present there is an arrangement 
between the London, Chatham, and Dover Company and the Harbour Board, 
by which the London, Chatham, and Dover Company pay an annual sum in lieu 
of rates upon their merchandise vessels when they were establishing a traffic ; and 
it was for the purpose of enabling them to go on with it when it was unremune- 
rative, as was stated by the representative of the railway company upon the 
Harbour Board. They stated that it was unremunerative, and we allowed them 
to have it at that rate to encourage the traffic. ‘ . 

893. I thought the calculation you alluded to was as to goods -—It includes 
the merchandise vessels too. ‘ 

$94. But still the passenger vessels pay 14d. a ton register :—My answer 
only applied to the vessels carrying merchandise; to the merchandise rates on 
those vessels. 

895. It in no way affected the passenger question ?—No, ~ 

8a6. And therefore the passengers are covered by the ship, the ship paying 
13 d. a ton register ?—No, the passengers hardly ever came into our harbour ; 
the passengers are all landed at the Admiralty Pier, in 99 cases out of 100. 

897. But the vessel comes into your harbour afterwards :—Yes. 

898. “For all such goods supplied or unshipped on board of, or from 
merchandise vessels, such dues as shall be agreed upon from time to time 
between the said companies respectively and the board, or, in case of difference, 
as shall be settled by an arbitrator, to be appointed as hereinafter provided ” ; 
what is the case there at present; is there a composition ?—No; the only 
railway company bringing in merchandise is the London, Chatham, and Dover, 
and, -as I stated before, they have an arrangement with the Harbour Board, by 
which they pay au annual sum in lieu of those rates, and the rates upon thie 
vessels carrying goods. ; : 

898.* Then the answer you gave just now is applicable to this part of it?— 
Yes, it only applies to the merchandise vessels ; it does not apply to the stores, 
and the other passenger vessels. - 

899. The 3rd is dues for vessels remaining in harbour, and vessels being 
water borne. ‘The dues payable under Part 8 of the Second Schedule, 

ie whether 
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whether chargeable by the week, or on entering any basin of the harbour, and MrvJ. Stilwell: 
being kept water-borne, shall, in respect of all vessels, be at per ton on their 
registered tonnage, 13d.” ?—That is the same as is charged to everybody else. 

goo. You rejected 3 as not material. This is number 5: “If the said clause, 
or a clause to the same effect, should not be inserted in the said Bill in due and 
regular course, the said companies are to be at liberty to oppose the said Bill 
in any way they think fit; but, subject to the introduction of such a clause, 
they are not further to continue their opposition, but they are to be at liberty to 
appear before the Committee of both Houses of Parliament in support, if neces- 
sary, of the said clause, and to do all other necessary acts for the purpose of 
preserving their conditional right to continue such opposition.” Not only did 
the railway companies fight hard for the insertiun in the Act of a power to make 
a special agreement, but the agreement was actually made, so that that had the 
Parliamentary sanction. 

901-2. Since the date of this agreement, to the present time, have the railway 
companies paid in accordance with the agreement ?—This agreement has been 
actually in force from that time down to the present. 


3 May 1875. 


903. Chairman.] I find this on page 3: “ Dues on vessels entering or using 
the said harbour. For every vessel carrying any mail, or passengers or parcels 
only, and not merchandise and goods other than parcels, per ton burthen, 13d. 
For every vessel carrying any mail or passengers, and also carrying merchandise 
and goods other than parcels, the current dues then payable by other persons 
in respect of similar vessels entering and using the said harbour: For every 
vessel carrying merchandise and goods,” a certain rate >—Yes. | 

904. If a vessel came into the harbour and landed her mails and passengers 
at the Admiralty Pier, and then came in and discharged her merchandise in 
the harbour, would she come under that paragraph ?—I assume she would. 


g05. Mr. Round.| Does not the vessel pay the 13d. after having discharged 
all her passengers ?—If she goes into the harbour without merchandise; if she 
goes into the harbour with merchandise, she pays 3d. after discharging her pas- 
sengers. 

g06. Take the case of the day mail; if she discharges passengers and steams 
into the harbour, she pays 13 d. a ton ?—If she has not any merchandise. 

907. They practically always do, do not they; they do not lie alongside the 
Admiralty Pier for 24 hours?—They generally, after they have landed their 
passengers, come in. 

908. There is no period fixed in this agreement for its duration :—The agree- 
ment speaks for itself. 

909. It is an agreement for all time ?—The agreement speaks for itself. 

gio. Can you indicate anything in the agreement, saying that it is terminable 
at the option of either party ?—The agreement speaks for itself. 

- 911. Can you refer to anything in the agreement showing it was intended to 
be determinable by either party ?—I much prefer the agreement should speak 
for itself; there is the agreement; I am not the judge to determine what it is ; 
I could only give my opinion. . 

912. Will not you say it was the intention that it should be -—I will not go 
any distance beyond the agreement itself. 

913. You know this Bill, of course 7—Yes, I have read it. 

913*. What I should like to know is your view of it; is that agreement pre- 
served by the Bill?—I have nothing to do with the Bill; my Board are not the 
promoters of the, Bill, it is promoted by the Government. 

914. In the Schedule of the Bill find this, ‘*‘ Dues to be demanded and taken 
by Harbour Board under this Act. For every steam or other vessel using the 
Government Pier, or any pier or landing place, whether entering Dover Harbour 
or not, the like dues as if such vessel had entered Dover Harbour” leads me to 
ask this ; it might be charged 3 d., might it not ?—I do not like putting an inter- 
iatbiga upon a Bill which I did not draw, and for which I am not tespon- 
sible. 

915. The dues are 1 s., under the Bill of 1871 ?-—This is not a question for 
me to answer, it is not for me to put an interpretation upon a Bill which I did not 
draw, and which I do uot promote. i ; 

916. You have put in a certain return here showing your estimated income. 
— Yes. 
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917. “ Dues on general vessels ;”’ you put the actual income at 1,3364.; de 
you contemplate deriving any income by the operation of the Schedule to this 
Act? 

g18. Under the different heads you have put in here, in which you allow for 
2 certain increase in five years, and another increase in ten years, have you esti- 
mated any additional payment to be made by us beyond those payable under 
the agreement ?—:Not beyond 1,336 J. 


g19. Chairman.| That is the present income ?— Yes. 
g2v. Beyond the additional income for five years ?—Not any Continental 
vessels at all; the next item refers to Continental vessels. 


921. Mr. Round.| Where is the 15,0002. to come from in 10 years; the 
general trade -—Yes. 

g22. What proportion does the income which the railway company pay, bear 
to the whole income derived from the trade of Dover ?—I have not the papers 
with me to answer that question. 

923. L only want it approximately ?/—I cannot give it approximately. 

924. What concerns us most, is the use of the packet pier; in the first 
column there is no return, because there is no packet pier that you could 
charge for; then you say in five years we ought to be paying 3,000/., and 
3,000 /. more in 10 years; do you know whether there is any security for any 
pier being built for our purpose as a packet pier? must refer you to the 
promoters of the Bill for that. 

925. I may assume from you, that you have put in the 3,000/. upon the 
assumption that there would be such a pier ?—Yes; or I should not have put 
it in. 

g26. Then are you confident the pier is to be made ?—If the pier is not made, 
the whole scheme will not cost so much. 

927. If the pier is not made, there will not be the same income ?—There will 
not be the same outlay, therefore, there would not be the necesssity for the 
income. 

g28. Next we come to the tax on passengers ; the income from which in five 


years, you calculate at 8,594/., and 32,3631. in 10 years; that is an entirely 


new item, and I see that it pretty well forms nearly half of your whole con- 
templated increase; whereas in the estimate of the first five years of increase, 
namely, 16,444 /., 8,594 1., or more than half of that total increase is entirely 
made up from passengers ;—The accounts speak for themselves. 

g2g. And out of the 44,900 /., the total contemplated increase of 10 years, 
you expect the passenger tax to yield no less than 32,363 /.?—It so appears 
by the accounts. ; 

930. Then the passenger tax is, in fact, the backbone of the whole estimate ? 
—lIt is the largest item of the whole estimate. 

931. In one of the returns, you give the number of passengers for the year 
1872; Dover to Calais and Dover to Ostend ; in the year 1872 the total number 
of passengers from Dover to Calais, you giveas 162,783 ; in 1873, 178,585; and 
in the year 1874, 175,228. Then turn over the page, and I see Folkestone Con- 
tinental passenger traffic; what bearing do you think Folkestone has upon 
this Bill -—I thought the Committee would like to have the information. 

932. This Bill does not affect Folkestone; how does it affect Folkestone ?—I 
have no opinion about it. 

933. Has it occurred to. you, that if Dover is so heavily weighted, Folkestone 
is not very far off, and might be made very convenient at ‘a small cost?—I 
cannot give an estimate of what it would cost to make Folkestone a convenient 
harbour. 

934. Has it occurred to you, looking at the proximity of Folkestone, if Dover 
is so heavily weighted, Folkestone might take a good deal of the share of the 
traffic you have estimated, because you will not get the 1s. if you do not get 
the passengers !— My idea is the convenience afforded by the new harbour, if 
completed, would be so great that the present normal increase of passengers at 
Dover would continue there; I do not know whether it would take away any 
Folkestone traffic. 

935. Supposing there is an increase at all, and we are subject to the 1s., can 
you contemplate that we should remove the whole-thing and go to Folkestone ? 
~—-No, I do not think you would. 

936. Has 
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936. Has that never entered your mind ?—TI do not think you would, but I 
nave not considered it, 

937- In 1873 the Harbour Board had a Bill in Parliameat, and I think they 
contemplated doing some rather large works, did they not >—They intended 
doing some works. 

938. They intended spending a couple of hundred thousand pounds, did they 
not ?>—Something of that sort. rae. 

939. And they also intended building out something like this ?>— Sir John 
Hawkshaw was the engineer for that scheme, and he can give a better answer 
than I can. Hp | 

39.* I do not ask you as to the details, but as Secretary of the Board you 
knew these things were done ?—I thought you wanted the details of the scheme. 
It was proposed to erect a pier or jetty, somewhat like the present one shown 
upon that plan, with a covering pier to the eastward. 

940. And that was by arrangement with the Chatham and Dover Company ? 
—It was so. 

941. Those negotiations passed through you, and we may assume that they 
_ were content with what you proposed to give them :-—-I presume they were con- 
tent with the accommodation. 

942. They signed an agreement with the Harbour Board ‘—No, they did not. 
There was no agreement signed that [ am aware of. 

943. I have an agreement, made the 4th day of May 1873, between the Dover 
Har bour Board, hereinafter referred to as the Board, of the first part, the South 
Eastern Railway Company of the second part, and the London. Chatham, and 
Dover of the third part (handing a printed copy of an agreement to the Witness)? 
—My impression is, that this agreement was never entered into. J do not 
think the agreement was ever signed. I think this isa copy of a draft agreement. 
My impression is that it was not entered into, and never executed. 

944. Some papers were prepared in your office in Dover Harbour in 1873 
which you sent up, showing your estimate of the total traffic ?-—Yes. 

945. L fine this passage in it, after giving the passengers from Dover to 
Calais, you said, “ To this may fairly be added, in the event of the proposed works 
being carried out, at least one-half of the present passenger traflic between 
Folkestone and Boulogne, the whole of which is now about two-thirds of that 
between Dover and Calais, and an additional 50 per cent. on the whole traffic 
consequent upon the increased conveniences which will be afforded” ?—[ took that 
into account in that statement, which has been substituted by the statement put 
in to-day, but I have not included it in the present one. 

946. Why should it be put in one and not in the other; will you tell me why 
you put it in one and not in the other ?—I thought it preferable to leave it out 
upon further consideration ; that was as to taking in a portion of the suggested 
traffic. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Sargood. 


947. My learned friend has asked you as to that agreement, which is now in 
evidence, at the end of the first day’s proceedings, if you can point out any 
passage in it making it terminable, and you looked at it in vain, and if you looked 
for any passage making it interminable you would have been equally unsuccessful ; 
there is nothing on the face of it making it interminable ?—Not certainly by Par- 

liament. 

948. One word about the Folkestone traffic. You did calculate a few years 
ago that probably the superior accommodation at Dover might seduce some of 
the people away from Folkestone, and take them to Dover ?—Yes. 

949. In calculating the number of passengers, you took into account how 
many might be coaxed away from Folkestone :—I{ am not certain that they will 
not be coaxed away now. 

950. But you have not included it in your estimate ’— No. 

951. My learned friend talked of a little conspiracy between the two companies 
of taking the traffic and mails to Folkestone ?—Yes. 

952. You do not forget that Folkestone is a tidal harbour ?—No. 

953. And that it has no Admiralty Pier —No. 

954. And you do not forget the fact that they could not send out the mails 
away punctually to a quarter-of.an-hour, as they do now ?—The present conve- 
niences would not allow them to do so. 
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955. Nor would the state of the tide at Folkestone allow them to do it; do 
not you know the fact that there is a tidal traffic >—The traffic in the present 
harbour is a tidal traffic; if you ask whether it is possible they may make 
works there, of course the case would be different. | 

956. Ido not ask it; I suggested as to the present situation that they could 
not carry on their mail traffic from Folkestone ?—No. 

957. You are not frightened by the limit that they might run away from 
Dover?—I do not suppose that the Government would be frightened by it. 

958. If accommodation is what they want, that is exactly what this Bill is 
offering them, namely, more accommodation, and of a better class 2—That offers 
much better accommodation than they have at present. 

959. Do you think that the clause we have put into our Bill, that the Dover 
Board in future shall-be able to make special contracts with these people in 
regard to dues, is an equally fair one as that which went into your Dover 
Harbour Bill a few years ago r—It seems to be to the same effect. 

960. Whereas in 1871 you were not making contracts for the use of the 
Admiralty Pier, this Bill vesting the Admiralty Pier in the Dover Harbour 
Board, the power to make contracts includes the use of the pier ?—The clause 
as drawn, appears to do so. 

961. Therefore, all they can do for the Harbour Board and one of the 
departments of the Government for their present purposes, they would be able 
todo under this Bill; that you are aware of, I presume?—I de not exactly 
understand the question. 

g62. All they can do now in making contracts with you about the harbour, 
and all they can do now in making arrangements with the Government about 
the use of the pier, will be included in this Bill under the power of your making 
contracts with them, both for the use of the pier and the harbour ?—The clause, 
as drawn, appears to be so. 

963. Is there anything in the Bill preventing the Harbour Board making 
every equitable arrangement with them that can be desired in the public interest, 
in the carrying of the mails, or in the interest of carrying passengers ?—There 
appears to be ample power in the clause you refer to. 


964. Sir George Balfour.] I have been looking over your income and expen- 
diture, and I can hardly make it agree with the statement you gave in for the 
year ending June 1873;. for instance, the expenditure I have amounts to 
43,729 1., composed as follows: “ For maintenance of works and repairs, 
34,820 /.; lighting buoys and beacons, 95/.; loans paid with interest, 2,002 /. ; 
rent, rates, and taxes, 572 /.; salaries of collectors, bounties, 1,267 /.; and other 
matters, 4,973 /.; grand total, 43,729 7. Could you arrange that, and show to 
the Committee the variations between that statement of expenditure sent up for 
the Parliamentary Account and the statement of expenditure which you now put in 
so much less on that account?—It is easily explained; the Parliamentary Return re- 
quires that the whole amount of the expenditure of the Board, both’on capital and 
income account, shall be included in the return, and also makes the like require- 
ments as to expenditure. The difference in the return of income account arises 
from that. The Harbour Board are at the present moment, or were in 
1872-73, and part of the year 1873-74, engaged in enlarging or deepening the 
dock, and constructing a large entrance to it. Of course they had large pay- 
ments on account of that dock ; it was paid for out of borrowed monies, and did 
not come within the real income of the board. They likewise sold one or two 
small properties, and that came as capital account. It was not the ordinary 
income of the Board, and I was under the impression, and I still think so, that 
it would have been improper to include either money expenditure for permanent 
work out of borrowed monies, or money received from the sale of property, in 
a strictly income account. 2 

g65. You describe your income to amount to 20,605 / ; of that sum for im- 
port and export tonnage and ballast dues 5,284 /.; all other goods 14,600 7. ; all 
other sources of income 7211.; grand total 20,6051. of income. I have 
endeavoured to examine you upon your expenditure account, and if you will 
confine yourself to income account, we shall be able to understand what we are 
about ?—I should like to look at that, because these Parliamentary Returns are 
so curious that it is mest difficult to ascertain under what particular head to 
place any particular item of expenditure, or any particular item of account. 


966. Chairman. ] 
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966. aaa Weare dealing with the income, which amounts to 20,000. Mr. J. Stilwell: 
The honourable Member wishes vou to explain that; this is for the year ending 
the 8th of June 1873 ?--I have the materials at home upon which that account 2 May 1875. 
was made up, and if the Committee are desirous to see the particulars of it, I 
shall be most pleased to show them ; I will bring them up at the next meeting 
of the Committee, but I do not like speaking to figures made up from my returns 
without having the returns before me. 
g67. Was that the year ending June 1873 ?—Yes. 


968. Sir George Balfour.| Here we have a return entirely distinct and 
different from those given to the Committee at the present moment :—I)o I ‘ 
understand that the Committee wish the particulars ? 


Chairman.| The Committee think you had better bring them. 


g69. Sir George Balfour.] In that return I observe you have a debt only of 
9,000 /.; is that your present debt ?—The present debt is 69,000 /. : 

970. When did you borrow the other 60,000/.?—-1 think it was in May 1873, 
or November 1873, | am not quite certain which. 

971. After you entered into negotiations with the Government you went and 
borrowed 60,000 /., did you ?—It was with the assent of the Government ; the 
Government knew of it. 

972. In your statement of the 23rd of October 1873, at page 17 of the Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 133, did you show the sum you had borrowed ?—I think 
that sum of money was not borrowed. 

973. Can you show any charge against the Dover Harbour for that 60,000 J. ? 
_—Ifit was not borrowed there would be no charge; I am not certain whether 
it was May or October. 

974. The important thing I wish to know is this, have you, in any of the 
statements, shown distinctly the liability upon the Dover Board for that 60,000 1. 
you have borrowed r—I think you will find some mention of it in the last state- 
ment. 

975. The only entry I can find is at page 20, of No. 168, you show a 
charge of 600/. for that 60,000/.; is that the annual charge for the 
60,000 /.?—No, that is the proportion that came in that year of the first year’s 
‘interest. 

976. In the statement that you put before the Committee now, do you 
show the liability of 60,000/.?;— Yes, I do; I do net show. the actual 
60,000 /. 

77. Will you point that out:—The interest upon that 60,000 /. is included 
in the expenditure of 11,193 J. 

978. Shall we have the details of the expenditure of that 11,000/.7—I can 
give it you substantially now; | can give you that expenditure. 

979. Will you give it to the Committee now ?7—I have not got the expendi- 

_ tore. I will bring it up to-morrow. 

979.* When does that Joan fall due ?—-There is no particular date for paying 
the money. 

980. I thought the debt did fall due in 1889 ?—I think so. I think you are 
right. 

g81. Have you provided a sinking fund for paying off that loan ?—No, we 
have not. 

g82. Will you make a calculation of what would be the annual sinking fund 
necessary to meet the liability of 60,000/., payable in 15 years ?—It does not 
follow that we should pay it off in 15 years. 

983. Where did you borrow this monev ?—From the Pheenix Fire Office. 

y84. You assent to the fact of its being paid off in 1889?—I do not. I say 
it is mot to be called home before 1889; it does not follow that we shall pay it. 
i eee Will you produce also the accounts as to the loan ?—I can produce the 
draft. 

986. Possibly you will have to meet that liability ; supposing that it is called 
up in 1889, that will diminish the amount availalbe to meet the liability of the 
‘Government loan of 646,000 /.:—I think there will be no difficulty in re- 
‘borrowing the money upon the same security. 

987. I now ask this question; you have shown in your statement that 
we shall have a considerable surplus from the harbour dues to meet 
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the loan which the Government proposed to make, say of 646,000 1., to 


build this harbour, and therefore whatever sum you have to pay the Phoenix 
Office for interest and re-payment of the debt, that sum. will diminish the balance 


- available to meet the large interest upon that sum?—The interest is already de- 


ducted in the account. 

988. The available surplus you have shown in this Paper will be diminished 
by whatever amount you have to pay to the Phoenix Fire Office ?—Not that in- 
terest ; that is included. 

98g. I said as to re-paying the loan to the Phoenix Office ?>—If the loan to the 
Phenix Office is to be paid, the money will have to come out of the harbour 
revenues or property. 

ggo. And to that extent the available surplus will be diminished if that should 
result 2—If the monev is not re-borrowed. 

g91. Why did you go to borrow money from the Phenix Office at 44 per 
cent. when vou could have gone to the Public Works Loans Commissioners and 
got it?—The Public Works Loan Commissioners would not lend it to us. 

g92. Did you appeal to them:—I do not know that I appealed to them for- 
mally, but I ascertained that they would not do it. 

993. You think they would not do it?—I was informed that they would 
not. 

gg4. Are you not aware that tie Public Works Loan Commissioners can len d 
money under 100,000 /. for 33 per cent. interest ; are you aware of that or not ? 
—I believe they can do it, but they would not do it at my instance. 

995. You are also aware, are you not, that for loans of sums of money above 


100,000 /., the Public Works Loan Commissioners may charge 5 per cent.?—I ° 


do not like speaking as to Acts of Parliament. 


996. Sir George Elliot.| Was the 60,000/. that you borrowed for works 
which had been completed, or for works that you were going to undertake ?—It 
was for works partly completed when the money was borrowed, and the whole 
of which are very nearly completed now. 

907. How much of the works were complete when you borrowed. the 60,000 /. ? 
—About half. 


998. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| Are you under an obligation to repay it in yearly 
instalments ?—No. 

99g. Ifit is to be repaid in instalments, some provision must be made for it ? 
—It is not repayable by yearly instalments. 


& 


[The following Papers were delivered in :—| 
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71 
DovEeR CONTINENTAL PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
Outwards. Tnwards. Total. 
1872: 
Dover to Calais - - = . = = é 
Calais to Dover - = = = = E ty . 
Total Calais Traffic - - - - 162,783 
Dover to Ostend - . - - - = - 
Ostend to Dover - = - - - - - 
Total Ostend Traffic - . - - 50,683 


Torat Continental Trafic, 1872 - - 


1873: 
Dover to Calais - - + = . " 
Calaisto Dover - - - aa a 
Total Calais Trafic - - s 


Dover to Ostend - - = = 2 ! 


Ostend to Dover - 
Total Ostend Traffic 


' 
‘ 
' 


Tora Continental Traffic, 1873 - - 


1874: 
Dover to Calais - _ = = i, is 
Calais to Dover - - - c oe a 
Total Calais Traffic - ~ ss 


Dover to Ostend - ~ = = = é 
Ostend to Dover - = ~ : x 2 
Total Ostend Trafic - ~ = 


Torat Continental Traffic, 1874 - - 


FOLKESTONE CONTINENTAL 


213,466 


178,585 


41,075 


219,660 


195,228 


118,939 117,406 236,345 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


1873: 
Folkestone to Boulogne- - - -— - 
Boulogne to Folkestome- - =  - a 


Torat, 1873 - - 


1874: 
Folkestone to Boulogne - - = : Es 
Boulogne to Folkestone - - ws r= 


ToraL, 1874 - - 


Outwards. 


Inwards. 


82,166 


Mr. J. Stilwel, 


3 May 1875. 


fi Es 
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Ty 


Mr. J. Stilwell. 


3 May 1875. 
ESTIMATE of Present and Prospective Incomes of the Harsour of Dover. 
Present Income,| Additional Additional 4q 
Year D 
2 Ist July 1873 Income Income } 
4 30th bia 1874. in Five Years, | in Ten Years. i 
hg | 
4 £. z. 
= Dues on general vessels - ~ = - - - - 1,336 500 — EEGO0 
: (This does not include anything for vessels 
using the new harbour as a harbour of refuge.) 4 
a Dues on vessels using the harbour as a harbour of 
ae refuge ; say 300 vessels of 500 tons each, at 13d. 
=a per ton » ie. ries Gopeiose ce tes =| 4 - - - 937 
a Dues on French and Belgian passenger vessels - 2,743 2,000 | 4,500 
a 
a Wharfage —- - - - - - - - 3,464 (al OOO ag 2,000 
‘< Tncrease estimated on increase of coal consumed by 
ee traffic steamers, and increase of continental goods 
= and general traffic - - - - - - — ~—- a 
Rent of packet pier SE - - - -| - - 3,000 3,000 
Rents - - - - - - - - - 4,347 500 aes 
Towage 5 - - - - - - - - 2,005 500 es 
Slipway and other dues - - - - . - 747 3800 500 
Sundries - ~ - = ke ~ 7 142 50 100 
“ Tax on passengers - - - - oi a Pes - 8,594 32,363 
a (The additional income on passenger traffic is 
calculated at 6d. per head on each passenger in five 
years, with 10 per cent. per annum addition on 
Calais traffic, 1874, and 5 per cent. per annum on 
Ostend traffic, 1574; and at 1s. perhead in ten 
years, With 10, per cent. per annum addition on 
, Calais traffic in 1874, and 5 per cent. per annum 
on Ostend traffic, 1874. It does not include any 
ee presumed diversion of Folkestone traffic.) 
: 2 £. 14,784 16,444 44,900 


EXPENDITURE: 


Expenditure, 1878-74 - . - - 


Increase, repairs - - b -) 


Bb Present Income anp ExpENDITURE: 
Income, 1878-74 - = Fe - es 
im i Expenditure, 1873-74 - - - - 
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Mr, J. Stilwell, 


3 May 1875. 


Estimate of Present and Prospective Income of the Harbour of Dover—continued. 


Present Income, Additional Additional 
Year 
Ist July 1873 Income Income 


Bou Tine 1874, | im Five Years. | in Ten Years. 


£ £ 5 
Income snp Expennpiture 1n Five Years: 
Income, 1873-74 - - - - - - sateehie g 14,784 
Increase in five years - - - - - ae A 16,444 
31,228 
Expenditure, 1873-74 - - - - - - 11,193 


Increase in five years 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
wo 
So 
i=) 
i} 


13,198 
Surpitus Income - - ay tive - - - 18 ,0385 
Interest on advances by Government; five years, 
80,0007. per annum ; total, 400,0007. on 100,000 J., 
at 34 percent. - = - - - - -} - - 3,250 
On 300,0007., at 33 percent. - — - - - oa teres - 10,500 
LOU ye rnG 
Ner Surrius Income - - - &£. 4,285 
| 
Income anp Expenpiture 1n Ten Years: 
IA eh a eye het i 14,784 
Increase in 10 years - - - - - -| - ° 44,900 
59,684 
Papemereie7e-74 0 - ee 11,193 
Increase in 10 years - - - - - - 4,000 
i 15,193 
: | ee! 
Surpius Income - - - = = - - 44,491 
Interest on advances by Government: 10 years on 
100,0001., at 83 per cenit. - - - - = jhe rei! - 3,250 
On 546,667 1.,at 33 percent.- - - - -| = - 19,1383 
cas ta oa a 22,383 
Ner Surpius Incomp - - - €. 22,108 


Mr. J. Stilwell 


7 May 1875. 
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Friday, 7th May 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Admiral Egerton. 

Sir George Balfour. Sir George Elliot. 

Mr. Malcolm. Sir Seymour FitzGerald. 


Sir SEYMOUR FITZGERALD, 1n tue Cuar. 


Mr. James Stilwell, re-called. 


Mr. Serjeant Sargood.| Mr. Sritwet, Sir, was asked a question in 
reference to some document which he said he thought had never been 
executed. and of which the original was not present at the time; bat some 
printed paper purporting to be a copy, and I dare say an accurate one, was 

- shown. Mr. Stilwell had no impression at that time that there had ever 
been any execution of that document, and he now wishes to make some 
statement on that subject. 


Witness.| I find on examioation that that Agreement was sealed, and that 
it was properly exchanged with the two companies. I refer to the Agree 
ment of 1873 ; the thing had entirely escaped my memory until the Agree 
ment was produced to me to-day. : 


Mr. Venables.| There is a reference to this subject at pages 23, 24, 25, 
and 26, beginning at Question 942, that is the Agreement of which the 
witness speaks, his impression was that it was not entered into and never 
executed, there was some little discussion as to whether it was admissible or 
not. 


1000. Chairman.| That is the only alteration you desire to make in your 
evidence; the Paper produced here, which you were under the- impression was 
not executed, really was executed and exchanged between the companies and the 
Board :—It was ; it had entirely escaped my memory at the moment. 


1001. Mr. Venables.| The Committee decided that Mr. Round could not 
cross-examine Mr. Stilwell upon this document, and as the evidence stood it 
appeared not to have been executed; I should like to ask Mr. Stilwell a question 
or two about it. The Agreement will no doubt speak for itself, but the substance 
of it is this; it is provided that the board shall forthwith, after the passing of 
the Act confirming this Agreement, proceed to borrow a sum not exceeding 
220,000 ¢.; and that the two railway. companies shall be entitled to a lease in 
perpetuity of the land te be formed by the extension and widening of the present 
south pier, and the embankment in connection therewith, as shown by the colour 
pink. 1 believe that plan is substantially the same plan as shown on this map, 
is it not?- I believe so. 

1002. Then it appears by Clause 6, Sub-section (c), that the two companies 
shall, until the whole of the money to be borrowed by the board shall have 
been repaid with interest, pay to the board the following sums: first, certain 
tolls ; secondly, certain shipping dues; and thirdly, such annual sum as shall, 
with the amount of the aforesaid dues, if any, for the year, be equal to the 
amount of interest and instalments of capital for the time being payable by the 
board in respect of the said borrowed money ; therefore, the Harbour Board 
were in the first instance to borrow 220,000 /., and the companies were to repay 
that amount -—Yes, . 

1003. That was the substance of the Agreement; in consideration of that 
money they were to have a lease in perpetuity, which in that scheme, corres- 


ponded 


‘ 
ee « Seen 
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ponded to what is called the proposed pier ?—I have no doubt you have read it 
correctly ; the Agreement was as you state; they were to pay “in respect of all 
goods shipped or unshipped from any such vessel at the new south pier, the 
like dues as would now be payable by the said companies, or either of them, if 
such goods were shipped or unshipped in the now existing harbour.” And then 
they were to pay “such an annual sum as shall, ‘together with the amount of 
the aforesaid dues (if any) for the year, be equal to the amount of the interest 
and instalments of capital for the time being payable by the board in respect of 
. the said borrowed money, such sum to be paid half yearly, and the first payment 
thereof to be made on the expiration of six calendar months from the date of 
the borrowing by the board of the first moneys borrowed by them for the pur- 
poses of this Agreement.” 

1004. That comes in substance to the companies finding the money ?—They 
were to find the interest. 

1005. And the instalments 7—And the instalments of capital. 

1006. There are ‘other payments which the companies agree to make in 
respect of vessels which entered or used the existing harbour during a certain 
year; and tliere is a reservation of a certain piece of land to the board accord- 
ing to Sub-sections E and F ?—Yes. 

1007. They stipulate to make a certain additional payment, and the board 
stipulate that they shall reserve a certain plot of grcund -—Yes. 

1008. Then there are arrangements about who are to keep in repair different 
parts of the work ?---Yes, _ 


[ The Agreement was delivered in, and was as follows : —j 


AN AGREEMENT made the 24th day of May 1873 between Toe Dover Haruour 
Boarp (hereinafter referred to as the Board) of the First part Tue SourH Eastern 
Rattway Company of the Second part And the Lonpon CuatTHam and Dover 
Raitway Company of the Third part: 


1. Tue Board and the said two Railway Companies (hereinafter referred to as “ the 
two companies”) will use their best endeavours to obtain the sanction of Parliament to 
this Agreement and the necessary powers to carry the same into effect in the present 
Session of Parliament If such sanction and powers be not obtained in such Session this 
Agreement shall be void except that thd costs and expenses of and incident to any appli- 
cation to Parliament for that purpose shall be borne by the Board and the two companies 
in equal thirds: 

2. The Board shall within seven years next after the passing of the Act confirming 
this Agreement expend such sum as shall be required not exceeding in the whole the sum 
of 220,000/. in executing the works hereinafter specified and such other works to be 
designed by Mr. John Hawkshaw of No 33 Great George-street Westminster as shall be 
deemed necessary or useful by him fot attaining the following general object, viz., the 
extension and improvement of Dover Harbour in such a way as to afford accommodation 
for steam vessels of as nearly as may be the same size as the mail steamers now running 
between Holyhead and Kingstown but drawing not more than 9 feet of water. 


3. The said works shall include— 


. (a) An extension easterly and widening of the present South Pier of Dover Har- 
boar and construction of a solid embankment in connection with such pier so as to 
form a site (not exceeding 800 feet in length and 100 feet in breadth) for a joint 
station for the two companies in as nearly as may be the position indicated on the 
plan hereinafter referred to: 


( ) The construction of a pier or breakwater to commence at or near the Esplanade 
or Waterloo Crescent and to be continued seawards in as nearly as may be the posi- 
tion and direction indicated in the said plan: 


(c) The dredging of the bed of the sea within the area to be inclosed by the works 
_{A) and (B) which area is hereinafter referred to as the “ New Harbour” to such 
depth and in such places and the construction of all such quays jetties wharves bridges 
and other subsidiary works and conveniences in connection with the wor ss (A) and 
(B) as shall be determined by Mr. Hawkshaw: 


(d) The construction of all-euch works whether by way of addition to or alter- 
ation of the present works of Dover Harbour as may be rendered necessary by reason 
of any of the above works for keeping up and maintaining as full free and convenient 
access from the sea to the existing harbour as there is at present : 

0.91. “K 2 4, A plan 


Mr. J. Stilwell. 
7 May 1875. 


Mr. J. Stilweil. 


4, A plan of the works has been prepared by Mr. Hawkshaw and is the plan deposited 
with Parliament in connection with the Dover Harbour Bill 1873: 


5. The Board shall forthwith after the passing of the Act confirming this Agreement. 


proceed to borrow from the Public Works Loan Commissioners or from some other 
persons or bodies corporate for the purposes of the said works a sum not exceeding 
220,0002. upon the condition of repaying the same with interest by instalments ou such 
terms as shall be agreed upon between the lenders the Harbour Board and the com- 
panies. 


6. The two companies shall be entitled to a lease in perpetuity of the land to be formed 
by the extension and widening of the present South Pier and the embankment in connec- 
tion therewith as shown by the colour pink on the said plan hereunto annexed (herein- 
after referred to as “the New South Pier”) upon the following terms and conditions 
Viz. : 


(a) The lease thereof shall be considered as commencing from the passing of the 
Act confirming this Agreement: 


(5) The two companies shall as soon as the site shall have been sufficiently formed 
for the purpose construct and maintain thereon at their own expense a good and 
convenient station for the landing and embarking of passengers or goods from and 
upon steam vessels or other vessels using the new south pier: 


(c) The two companies shall until the whole of the money to be borrowed by the 
Board for the purposes of the said works shall have been repaid with interest pay to 
the Board the following sums viz.:—Ist In respect of every vessel belonging to or 
chartered by or running under agreement with the two companies or either of them 


which shall enter or use the new harbour the like dues as would now be payable by ~ 


the said companies or either of them if such vessel entered or used the now existing 
harbour 2nd In respect of all goods shipped or unshipped from any such vessel at 
the new south pier the like dues as would be now payable by the said companies or 
either of them if such goods were shipped or unshipped in the now existing harbour 
3rd Such an annual sum as shall together with the amount of the aforesaid dues (if 
any) for the year be equal to the amount of the interest and instalments of capital 
for the time being payable by the Board in respect of the said borrowed money such 
sum to be payable half yearly and the first payment thereof to be made on the ex- 
piration of six calendar months from the date of the borrowing by the Board of the 
first monies borrowed by them for the purposes of this Agreement: 


(d) From and after the time when the whole of the said borrowed money with the 
interest thereon shall have been repaid the said two companies shall pay to the Board 
lst in respect of every such vessel as aforesaid which shall enter or use the new 
harbour dues at the rate now payabie by them in respect of vessels employed by 
them entering or using the existing harbour 2nd in respect of all such goods as 
aforesaid dues at the rates which would now be payable by the said companies or 
either of them in respect of goods shipped or unshipped in the now existing harbour 
But as soon as the dues and rates to be paid by the companies during any year shall 
~amount to such a sum as shall be equal to the cost of repairmg and dredging the new 
harbour during the year (such sum in case of difference to be settled by arbitration) 
the companies shall pay no further dues or rates on vessels employed by or goods 
shipped or unshipped by them in the new harbour during that year until such dues or 
rates shall amount in the whole to a sum equal to the aggregate amount of the cost 
of such repairs and dredging and the aunual interest on the total amount of the 
money borrowed for the execution of the said works and should such dues and rates 
in any year exceed such aggregate sum the excess shall in the first place be employed 
in repaying the companies the sum paid in the same year for the repairs and dredging 


of the said new harbour and the balance of such excess shall belong to the harbour ~ 


Board 3rd by way of rent for the use of the said station the sum of 1/. per 
annum : 


(c) In addition to the payment mentioned in sub-sections c and d the two com- 


panies shall pay to the Board annually the sum of 952/. 10s. being the sum paid — 


by them for the year ending the 3Qth September 1872 in ‘respect of vessels 
belonging to or employed by them and which entered or used the now existing 
harbéur during that year: 


(f) There shall be reserved out of the said lease to the Board and their suc- 
cessors a plot of ground at the extreme seaward end of the new south pier with full 
power for the Board and their successors to erect and maintain thereon such 
lighthouses or other buildings and erections for showing lights by night and signals 
by day or otherwise as the Board and their successors shall from time to time 
deem expedient and also full and free liberty for the Board to levy and enforce 
payment in respect of all goods shipped or unshipped at the new south pier upon or 
from all vessels not belonging to or chartered by or running under agreement with 
the two companies or either of them of dues and tolls at the full current rates which 
the Board may from time to time be empowered to charge or levy on goods shipped 
or unshipped in the harbour and also full and free access at all times for the Board the 
harbour 
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harbour master of Dover Harbour the collectors of harbour dues and wharfage and 
all other the officials and servants of the Board to every part of the new south pier 
and premises comprised in the said lease for the purpose of exhibiting lights and signals 


the collection of dues the regulation of shipping and all other lawful purposes what- 
soever : 


(g) From and after the formation of the new south pier and the site of the said 
joint station the two companies shall at their own expense keep and maintain the said 
pier and all the works and buildings thereon or connected therewith (except the light- 


houses or signal houses erected thereon by the Board) in good and substantial 
repair: 

(h) The Board shall keep in repair the works described in sub-section 6 of Article 3 
and also keep the bed of the new harbour properly dredged The expenses of all 
such repairs and dredging shall be borne by the Board and the two companies in equal 
thirds until the whole of the said borrowed money and interest shall have been repaid 
and from and after that time by the Board alone: 


(i) The Board shall be bound to apply all such monies as shall be paid to them 
under sub-section c of this Article but not any other monies payable to them under 
this Agreement in keeping down the interest and repayment of the instalments of 
capital for the time being payable in respect of the said borrowed money : 

(k) The Board shall keep proper accounts of their receipts and payments in respect 
of the said borrowed monies and shall make up and furnish to the two companies 
yearly abstracts of such accounts and shall when required permit the said accounts to 
be inspected by a person nominated by each of the two companies: 


7. The Board shall execute and the two companies shall accept a lease of the said 
premises upon the terms and conditions mentioned in the 6th Article and such lease shall 
contain all necessary and proper covenants on the part of the lessees for payment of the 
several rents and sums of money hereby agreed to be paid by them and for otherwise 
carrying into effect the said terms and conditions with proper powers of distress and other 
usual remedies for recovering all payments in arrear and a condition of re-entry by the 
Board and their successors in the event of any breach of covenant by the lessees such lease 
shall be settled if the parties differ about the same by Mr. Henry Alexander Giffard of 


Lincolns Inn barrister-at-law or failing him by Mr. 


In Witness whereof the Dover Harbour Board have hereunto affixed their Common 
Seal the day and year first above written 


The Common Seal of the Dover Harbour Board was 
affixed hereto in the presence of 


Seal of the 


Dover Harbour 
James Stilwell, Board. 
Registrar of Dover Harbour Board 


1009. Chairman.] Was an Act of Parliament obtained in this shape ?—The 
Bill which proposed to confirm this was subsequently very much altered, in con- 
sequence of the then Government proposing to carry out something like the 
scheme which is now proposed to be carried out. This Agreement was then 
dropped altogether, and the Bill did not confirm it. 

1010. There was no Act of Parliament obtained sanctioning and confirmisg 
this Agreemeut ?—No, there was not. 


1011. Sir Massey Lopes.] Inasmuch as the sanction of Parliament was never 
obtained for that scheme, | should like to ask you whether that agreement really 
is not null and void ?—I should think so. j 

4012. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] Your estimate of the future receipts of the Dover 
Harbour is based almost entirely upon- the increase of passenger traffic: 
Mainly. 

1013. With the exception of 3,000 /. rent for the packet pier, it is almost 


wholly due to the increase of passenger traffic?—Mainly, it is in the item of 


increased dues; I think it is the first item in the estimate. 

1014. I want you to refer to the item of dues on French and Belgian passenger 
vessels ?>—That is entirely based upon passenger traffic. 

1015. Your estimate of the increased passenger trafic was 10 per cent. per 
annum ?— Yes. 

1016. How do you arrive at 4,509 J. at the end of ten vears in the increase of 
dues for French and Belgian passenger vessels ?—I assume that the vessels 
would be increased to 500 tons each instead of being about 300 tons, as they are 


now. 
0.91. ‘! K 3 1017. Would 


Mr. J. Stilwell. 
7 May 1875. 


Mr. J. Stilwell, 


7 May 1875. 
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10:17. Would not there be the same relative increase annually in the dues and 
the passenger vessels as there would be upon the number of passengers? Why 
are you to go from 2,700/. up to 4,500/. when the passenger traffic is only 
increased at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum ?—That would double it. 

1018. But you have considerably more than doubled it ?—Instead of charging, 
as those passenger vessels are charged, 1} d. a ton, I charge them 3d., because 
they would receive benefits both from the Admiralty Pier and from the harbour, 
therefore, they should pay for both, whereas they pay for only one now, namely 
1} d. for coming inside the outer harbour ; they having previously landed pas- 
sengers at the Admiralty Pier. 

1019. You put an increased charge upon the passenger vessels 2—I charge 
3d., the same as any ordinary vessel. 

1020. You propose to double the dues upon French and Belgian vessels ?— 
Yes, substantially. 

1021. Your estimate is based not only upon the increased 10 per cent., but 
upon doubling the charge upon those vessels ?—Charging 3 d., the same as all 
other vessels are charged which come in loaded. 

1022. Then go to the tax on passengers; at the end of five years your esti- 
mated additional income is 8,594 /.; that is based upon an increase of 10 per 
cent. for each of those five years, and 6 d. per head instead of 1 s. ?—Yes. 

1023. ‘That tallies with your figures, 8,594 /. :—Yes. ; 

1024. But coming to the 10 years, I do not understand how you have arrived 
at that 32,363 /.?2—I think in the same way. 

. 1025. If you assume the same rate of progress, namely, 10 per cent. for each 


year, and charge 1s. a head for each passenger, | make the sum come to about 


25,000 U., instead of 32,000 @., making a difference of 7,000 7. ?—I calculated 10 
per cent. per annum upon the traffic, and 1 s. a head toll. 


1026. Mr. Ritchie.| 1 quite agree with what the honourable Member says ; 
I make it 24,788/.; that is, taking 10 per cent. upon the 10 per cent. every 
year; it does not come to 25,000/.?— Have you taken also the increase 
upon the Ostend trathe as well as the Calais traffic ? 


Mr. Ritchie.| All the traffic that comes to Dover. 


Sir Massey Lopes.) Taking ali the traffic that goes to Dover, including 
Ostend and Calais, and adding 10 per cent. for each year, makes a sum of 
24,7007. If I have made a mistake in the figures, it is a mistake. 


1027. Mr. Ritchie.| With regard to Ostend, that should not be increased at 
all; instead of increasing, it has goue back; therefore you could not take 10 
per cent. upon Ostend ?—I included 5 per cent. additional on the Ostend 
traffic. ' 

1028. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] Even that would not come to your figures ?—-I 
have taken 10 per cent. upon 23,600 passengers for 1874 for both Calais and 
Ostend. 


102y. Mr. Ritchie.; The number in 1880 would be 311,000; in 1881, 
342,400; in 1882, 376,673; in 1883, 414,300; in 1884, 455,774; at 1s. a 
head that would produce 22,788 /. i4s.; then adding 2,000 for Ostend, the 
amount would be 24,788 7. 14s: ?—J have not my figures here. 


1030. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| Perhaps you will refer to them again ?—I will lay 
the actual figuies before the Committee. 

1031. Your estimate for the increased 10 per cent. is based upon the three 
years 1872, 1873, and 1874 :—Yes : 

1032. Taking the Ostend traffic as well as the Calais traffic, I conceive the 
increase is only 5 per cent. per annum?—lI only took the Ostend traffic at 5 
and the other at 10 per cent., and I think | am borne out in that. 

1033. Would it not be fairer to take the aggregate traffic of the two places, 
and to take the increase forthe three years at 5 per cent., and estimate that 
increase for the future ?—I think not. 

1034- Why are you to estimate an increase of 10 per cent. for the Calais 
trafic, when the increased aggregate traffic of the two places is only 5 per cent, ? 
—I! think you will find I am borne out by the figures of the last 10 years. 
There are the customs’ returns ; I have taken the trouble to make a statement of 
the increase of passengers and the decrease in each year between 1865 and 1874. 


The 
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The decrease between 1865 and 1866 was 8 per cent. The increase between Mr. J. Stilwell. 
1866 and 1867 was 704 per cent. . 


_ 1035. Chairman.| That was the year of the Great Exhibition ?—~Yes. Then 
between 1867 and 1868, the decrease was 262 on the previous year. The in- 
crease between 1868 and 1869 was 8 per cent.; the decrease between 1869 and 
1870 was 317 per cent. 

1036. That was the year of the war?—Yes. The increase between 1870 
and 1871 was 10 per cent. ; the increase between 1871 and 1872 was 44 per 
cent. 

1037. Ihe war was over then?—Yes. The increase between 1872 and 1873 
was 927 per cent. The increase between 1873 and 1874 was 934 per cent. The 
total of those increases is 15134 per cent.; the total decrease 6 per cent. ; 

’ deducting the 66 from the 1517%, there is a net increase during the nine 
years of 8575, or an average increase per annum of 93 per cent. 

1038. Owing to the disturbing causes in two years you cannot well strike an 
average ; | mean the years of the war and the Exhibition. There is an increase 
of 70 per cent. in one year ?—That was the reason whv I adopted the years 1872, 
1873 and 1874, as being normal years. 


7 May 1875. 


1030. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] Let me take your own figures with regard to the 
Calais trafic; in 1865 the total was 121,308; in 1874 the total traffic was 
195,128; a difference therefore of about 170,000 passengers; that is, distributing 
it over 10 years, a little over 6 per cent. In your estimate you have assumed 10 per 
cent.: if you take 60,000 it would be 5 per cent. exactly: an increase of 60,000 
upen 121,000; 70,000 for the 10 years would be a little over 5 per cent. ; yet 
you have assumed an increase of 10 per cent. on the Calais traffic, and 5 per 
cent. on the Ostend traffic ?—My reason was this: I thought that 1872-3 and 
1873-4 were two years on which no disturbing cause had operated. 

1040. If you take those two years for the Calais traffic, ought you not also to 
take them for the Ostend traffic, and then to take an aggregate of the traffic of 
those two places, assuming the same normal increase for the years to come ?—I 
hardly think that applies to the Ostend traffic; it is a peculiar traffic. 

1041. The traffic for those two years has worked out favourably for the Calais 
route, and therefore you have assumed that rate of increased progress for the 
future, and because those two years are unfavourable for the Ostend traffic, you 
reject. them?—The same causes which would operate in favour of the Calais 
traffic for those two years would operate ayainst the Ostend traffic. 

1¢42. If you take the rate of increase for the last 10 years for the Calais 

. traffic, it would be little more than 5 per cent.; and assuming that rate of in- 
crease, your figures would be seriously disturbed ?—Of course they would ; but ~ 
there is another element, I think, that ought to be taken into consideration, that 
is, that by the time these works are completed, or nearly completed, very much 
greater conveniences will be given to the public than are givennow. The vessels, 
it is assumed, will be larger: consequently, more convenient for the passengers. 
The conveniences for landing and embarking will be very much improved, and I 
think it is generally considered that where there are more conveniences given for 
traffic, the traffic is increased. Somethiug, I think, should be attributed to that 
circumstance. ; 

1043. That would depend on what works were executed on the other side of 
the Channel, I presume ?—If larger vessels were used, and there is no reason 
why they should not be used, the traffic would increase. - 

1044. Then it comes to this: your estimate is based upon increased facilities 
for trade, as well as the normal rate of increase ?--To some extent. 


1045. Mr. feed.| You have not made any allowance for the establishment of 
other lines of large steamers from other parts ?—I cannot conceive that anybody 
will go 50 or 60 miles across the sea, when he can go 20. 
1046. You are aware that a service from Sheerness to Flushing is contem- 
plated in connection with a new line of railway in the south of Holland, and 
some people think that will draw a considerable amount of traffic? — (No 
? answer). 
1047. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] Have you made an estimate assuming the increase 
to be only 5 per cent. :—No. 
1048. You lave made an assumption of 10 per cent.; but you have not 
0.91. ; K 4 attempted 
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attempted to work it out at 5 per cent.?—If I worked it out at 5 per cent., 
there is no reason why I should not work it out at any other figure, | 


1049. Mr. Ritchie.] Is not the traffic very small?—Yes; but the increase 
during the last 10 years has been very great. by 

io50. If it entirely ceased, would it only make a difference of 2,000 /— 
Forty thousand passengers would be just 2,000 J. 

1051. So that if it entirely ceased, that would be all the difference in your 
estimate :—It is exactly 2,000 /. Bt 


1052. Sir George Balfour.| I think, on a former. occasion, the Treasury 
objected to your estimates, did they not, as being very sanguine ?—If they did 
so, they cid it by letter. If I recollect rightly the letter was not addressed to 
the Harbour Board orto me; I think it was addressed to the Board of Trade. 

1053. You are aware that they did point out that the expenses at Dover were 
increased by 15 per cent., and that your estimate for receipts was 150 per cent. ? 
—I think there was something of the sort in one of the Treasury Letters, which 
appears on the printed papers. 


1054. Chairman.| Were these estimates similar to those you have put before 
the Committee now ?!—-To some extent, except the omitted item with regard 
to coal. 


1055. Sir George Balfour.] In a letter of the 2nd May 1873, from the Trea- 
sury to the Board of Trade, which is of course the proper channel of communi- 
cation, there is this statement: ‘It appears by my Lords, that this estimate is 
very sanguine. The increase of expenditure is taken at a very low amount ; 
the increase of income at a very high amount; the former at 25 per cent., the 
latter at nearly 150 per cent. above the present rate ;’ are you aware of that 
paragraph ?— Yes. 

1056. In the same letter it is pointed out that your estimated income was 
largely increased by one large item, with reference to the dues on coal?—That 
is omitted from the present estimate. 

1057. You took back that estimate and reyised it ?—Yes. 

1058. You modified it considerably, in consequence of these objections r—I 
cannot say it was in consequence of these objections, but they were modified, 
certainly. 

to5g. I think that the Board of Trade called upon the Dover Harbour Board 
for another estimate ?—Yes. 

1060, And that you submitted a revised estimate to the Board of Trade ?— 
I did. 

106i. And that that was-very considerably modified ; you thought it advisable 
to revise your estimate of receipts ?—I did. 

1062. Did you also change the estimated expenditure r— No. 

1063. You kept that at the same amoant that it stood at:—Substantially ; I 
think the first column was slightly altered, but certainly the last two were not. 

1064. At the same time I think the Treasury Board pointed out that you 
had a debt upon the harbour, and that you would require a certain sum every 
year to pay it off, and the Treasury also pointed out that the outlay of 60,000 @. 
that the Harbour Board was incurring, was reckoned at 3,000 /., and the Trea- 
sury say they presume that the Harbour Board propose to borrow that sum in 
the open market, and that the charge of 3,000/. will extinguish the debt in a 
certain number of years >—'Phat appears in a letter. é 

1065. Have you made any allowance for pavivg off that débt ?—No. 

1066. You stated that you would bring before the Committee the conditions 
of the loan >—The loan is repayable on the Ist May 1889, but the Harbour Board, 
as at present constituted, do not contemplate paying the debt off at that time; 
their present intention is, supposing it to be called in by the mortgagees, to 
borrow it again and repay them, 

1067. Still, the conditions at present, is that the Phenix Fire Office can call 
in the debt in 1889 ?—Certainly ; the same as any other mortgagee can call 
home money at the end of six months. 

1068. If the Dover Harbour Board should fail to pay that money, the 
Government would have to pay it, 1 suppose ?---There are ample means possessed 
by the Board for paying it; the security included property which, at a very low 


to) 


estitnate, | should say is worth from '150,000 /. to 200,000 y, 
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1069. But you have mortgaged that property to the Phenix Fire Office?— Mr. J. Stilwell. 
For 60,000 J. ; 

1070. Then there is another debt of 9,000/.; that also is secured upon 
freehold estates?—It is a charge upon a small portion. of the freehold 
estates. 

1071. That may be called in in six months ?—Certainly; I have no doubt 
it could be borrowed directly. 

1072. Lasked you on the last occasion, why you did not apply to the Public 
Loan Commissioners for a loan, instead of going to the Phoenix Fire Office -— 
I applied to the Board of Trade to know whether if I applied to the Public 
Loan Commissioners they would advance the money ; the Board of Trade told 
me that they did not think they would, and that the Board of Trade were not 
disposed to give their sanction, which I believe is necessary to an advance by 
the Public Loan Commissioners ; therefore, I applied to private lenders. 


7 May 1875. 


1073. Sir George Balfour.| When did you apply to the Board of Trade ?—1 
believe it was in 1872. 

1074. On the last occasion, you promised to bring an explanation con- 
nected with the revenues and expenditure of the Dover Harbour Board ?— 
I did. . 

1075. Have you brought it >—Yes; I will state what it is. 

1076. You have brought it in writing?-—When I have given my verbal 
explanation, probably any written statement will be unnecessary. 

1077. Have you got the statement with you!—I have got it ; but perhaps 
you will allow me, before I hand it in, to make a statement with regard to it. 
I hold in my hand the original draft from. which the return was made: 
the return includes a year and a half, instead of a year only; that is for 
1872-73. 


[ The Statement was handed in, and was as follows :— | 
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1078. Sir George Balfour.) The Committee understands that this statement Mr. J. Stitwell. 

_ which you have now handed in, being an office copy of a Return furnished for 

the information of the House of Commons, is not, as the heading purports, to 
be for one year, but for a year-and-a-half ?—Yes. 

1079. To what date is the account made up ?—It is from the 30th June 1872 
to the 30th June 1873. 

1080. Look at the statement, and see whether your answer agrees with the 
first column ?—The precise date to which the account is made up is the 31st 
December. 

1081. As this account is for a year-and-a-half, from what date must you have 
commenced it 2—I ought to have commenced from 18 months. If the Com- 
mittee would be kind enough to allow me to explain how the account is made, 
there will be no necessity to ask further questions. The practice of the Har- 
bour Company is as follows: they have an account of receipts and expenditure 
made up every half year, and submitted to them; they. have another yearly 
account made up of the actual income which has accrued during one year. That 
is always made up from the 30th June to the 30th of June. It is the actual in- 
come of the year, and the actual expenditure of that year. In making up that 
account the annual account was taken, and one of the half-yearly accounts was 
‘taken and added to it, so that the account is an incorrect return. There is 
no doubt a mistake was made. 

1082. You can now answer the question to what date the account is made 
up; to the 31st December 1872?—No, it is made up to the 30th of June 
1872. 

1083. Then it is not only incorrect in the way that \ou state, but it is posi- 
tively an untrue statement ?—-The half-yearly statement for the receipts and 
expenditure to the 3!st December 1872 was added; that is the reason. 

1084. Then it is made up to the end of 1872 ?—Yes; the account is to the 

_ 30th June 1872, and the half yearly account to December was added ; so that it 
is 18 months. . 

1085. Then there are three lhalf-yearly accounts -—Yes. 

1086. Then the statement which was called for, the yearly account, has not 
been made ?—Substantially not. 

1087. Do you send in returns to the Board of Trade of the income and expen- 
diture of the Harbour Board ?—I do not think that the returns have been made 
for the last year. 

1088. Does not the Act of Parliament require you to send in returns ?—That 
is the return required by Parliament. , 

1089. That is a special return called for by a Member of Parliament, not by 
an Act of Parliament:—Then there is a special return made under an Act of 
Parliament. 

1090. Have you not been called upon by an Act of Parliament to send in 
accounts to some Government offices of the financial operations of the harbour 
every year ?—Yes, I believe there is an Act of Parliament to that effect. 

1091. Have you complicd with that -—I believe I have. 

1092. To whom did you send iu the return?—To the proper office ; at the 
present momeut I cannot recollect what that office is. 

1093. You have no recollection whether it is the Board of Trader—lI do not 
like to say yesorno. There is an Act of Parliament requiring a return to be 
sent in to a particular officer, and it is made to that officer. 

1094. You have complied with that ?—I believe I have. 

1095. Your future estimate of expenditure is based upon what data?—Upon 
the annual statement made up for the year ending 30th June 1874. 

1096. You have not furnished details of that expenditure, have you ?—I have 
not, but I can do so if you wish. . 

1097. Will you be kind enough to furnish the Committee with a return of the 
expenditure, not for one year, but for several years prior to 1874 ?—Yes; I have 
two statements here. 

1098. Have you a statement for the year 1869 !—I have not. 

1099. Whatis your financial year ‘—The year ending the 30th of June. 

1100. Could you furnish us with a statement of the receipts and expenditure 
for the year ending 30th June 1868 ?—Yes. 

1101. And the financial transactions of the Dover Harbour Board for the year 


ending the 31st of December 1869 ?—I believe I have it at home. 
0.91. L 2 1102. Sir 
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1102. Sir George Eliot.] There is a statement ending 1873-4 with regard 
to surplus income, 3,591 f. Is that the amount of your surplus upon which you 
are enabled to borrow 60,000/.?—No, because there is a charge for interest in 
that account ; a charge of 2,000 /. 

1103. Then do I understand - that this 3,591 /. would have been 5,591 /. if it 
had not been charged with 2,000/. of interest paid in respect of the sum borrowed? 
—Yes. 

1104. The years 1864, 1865, and 1866 are three years not influenced by the 
Exhibition or by the War. Will you give us the returns of those three years. 
Suppose you give us the returns of those three years; then 1872, 1873, 1874; 
that would give us a much more correct basis, and you would not have the dis- 
turbing element of the War or the Exhibition ?— Yes. 


1105. Chairman.] Can you give us the return furnished by the Collector of 
Customs, of the number of passengers arriving and departing from the port of 
Dover for the year 1864 ?—Yes, I took the returns myself, or one of my clerks 
did, but it has not the official signature of the collector to it. 


Mr. Bidder.] I hold in my hand the official returns for eleven years. 


[ The following Return was handed in :—] 


PORT OF DOVER. 


ReEtTuRN furnished by the CoLLEcTOoR of Customs of the Number of Passengers arriving 


at and departing from this Port for the undermentioned Periods. _ 


Dover Calais Dover Ostend 
YEAR. to to TorTat. to to Tora. 

Calais. Dover. Ostend. Dover. 
1864 - - - 56,668 51,033 107,701 8,551 7,487 16,088 
1865 6 - - 61,673 59,635 121,308 8,618 7,067 16,185 
1866 - - - 56,942 54,470 PLL Alo 6,572 7,084 13,656 
1867 = = = 1. 06,074" | 204,881 190,055 8,300 6,350 14,650 
1868 = = oe 68,9038 70,336 139,239 7,435 6,651 14,086 
. 1869 Soe Le Ds pad 75,267 150,308 | 10,180 8,336 18,516 
1870 “ - > 46,998 55,675 - 102,673 19,349 17,634 36,983 
1871 - = y 56,3852 - 56,572 112,924 34,871 33,187 68,058 
1872 3 - b 80,925 82,072 162,997 26,704 24,039 50,743 
1873 - = = 89,1382 89,453 178,585 20,750 ilk 20,325 41,075 
1874 - = «|. 98,440 96,688 | 195,128 | 20,399 20,718 41,117 
Tora - - -| 730,080 ! 734,549 1,464,629 163,178 151,891 Pinan 


(signed) G. B. Raggett, Collector. 
Custom House, Dover, 6 May 1875. ' 


1106. Sir Massey Lopes.| You are going to furnish the Committee with a 
detail of all the income and expenditure for four years, commencing from 
1869-70?—I will furnish you with a copy of the accounts that I stated that the 
Harbour Board always had made out for themselves, namely, the actual income 
of each year and the actual expenditure incurred in that year. ; ; 


1107. And 
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1107. And for what objects ?— And for what objects ; [ will give a copy ofthe Mr. v. Stilwell. 
statements. ; 
1108. I understand that the expenditure, which amounts to 11,000 L, includes 
2,000 7. which you are paying as interest on the 60,000 /. which you have ! 
borrowed 2—Yes; I have here the form in which it is made out, and which I can 

show to the Committee. 


7 May 1875. 


1169. Mr. Ritchie.] In the return of the estimate of the income you have 
We dues on general vessels, 1,336/.; that is less than the previous year -— 

es. 

1110. You take 2,000 /. as increase in the 10 years ;—Yes. 

1111: How do you estimate an increase of 2,000 /. in 10 years, when there has 
been an absolute decrease of 200 7. since the last year?—I think I may fairly do 
so, because during the last two half-years not included in the return ; the two 
half-years ending December 1874 ; the actual amount received for those particular 
dues was over 960 /., ard that, if carried out for the year, would be nearly 1,900 J. 

1112. Is it upon those six months that you are estimating the increase ?— No, 
I am estimating the increase on « hat has been the normal increase before. 

1113. It is singular to notice that the amount is less by 2001. than the pre- 
vious year, and yet you are estimating that in three years, the amount will be three 
times as much as this last year ?—I think there is a reason to account for that. 
During the whole year for which the account is made out, or the larger portion 
of it, the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, to whom the boats 
belonged, brouglit all the coals for their steamers by railway instead of bringing 
them by ship, which would make a considerable difference in the dues. 

1114. They are always open to do that ?—They only did it one year; they 
have returned to the previous practice since. 

1115. You take the present income, 3,500/., and you estimate that in 10 
years it will be twice that amount ; on what basis do you estimate that >—The 
increase of wharfage upon coals to be used by the steamers, and the increase on 
the goods traffic from the Continent ; the general goods traffic. 

1116. That of course is theory; there is nothing that has occurred since the 
return, tv warrant you in supposing that it will be twice as much ?—All that 
goes on now is simply what goes on in the harbour; we made the estimate on 
the new harbour. 

1117-18. You think it will double the wharfage in 10 years?—It ought to 
do so. : 


1119. Mr. Ritchie.| The honourable Member took the years from 1868 to 
1874, and made out that there was only an increase of 5 per cent., but I confess 
Ieannot see it. In 1868, taking the two traffics, Dover and Calais, and Ostend 
and Dover, the total is 153,325; in 1874 the total is 236,245, which is an in- 
crease of 82,920 in six years ; dividing that 82,920 by 6, it gives 13,820, which 
is almost exactly 10 per cent.?—-That is so. 

1120. With reference to your estimate for passengers, the additional income 
in five years is 8,594 /.; I make it 8,7007.; there are 311,000 passengers at 
6d.in 1879; then in 1880 there is 10 per cent. added to that ’—There 
would be. 

1121. That gives 342,000 ?—I have no doubt you are right. 

1122. Then in 1881 10 per cent. upon the 342,000 will give 374,000; then 
in 1882 the number will be 411,000; in 1883 there will be 40,000 to be added 
on; making the number about 450,000 ; then in 1884 there will be 45,000 to be 
added on, making 499,000 ; that is for the five years; and taking that number 
at 1s. per head, the amount is 24,900 J. _—That seems to be correct. 

1123. Then add 2,000 for Ostend, that gives 26,900 '—Yes. 

1124. Your figures are 32,363 /.?—Yes. If your statement is correct, mine 
must be a mistake. 

1125. You will look into that ?—I will. 

1126. With reference to the loan that you will have to repay, do you think 
there will be any difficulty if you require the loan renewed in getting it upon the 
same terms ?—Not the slightest. 


0.91. £3 Sir 
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Sir John Hawkshaw, sworn; Examined by Mr. Bidder. 


ah May I ask whether you are well acquainted with the Dover Harbour ? 
—iam. 

1128. And have been for many years past ?— Yes. 

1129. Was the new dock lately completed constructed under your super- 
intendence ?—It was. ahah 

1130. You acting as engineer for the Dover Harbour Board :—Yes. 

1131. AndI believe you have been consulted both by the Harbour Board and 
by the railway companies, as well as by the Board of Trade, from time to time, 
with reference to the-projected improvements of the outer harbour ?— 
Yes. 

1132. And also with the view of providing further facilities for the conti- 
nental traffic -—Yes. 

1133. In 1872 I think you prepared some plans for the improved packet pier : 
--] did; those were plans which were prepared at the instance of the Dover 
Harbour Board and the two railway companies, who contemplated making what 

‘ may be called a waterside station, and a sufficient protection to enable it to be used 
for the purposes of the railway companies mainly; it would also be of some use 
for small craft. | 

1134. | think those plans were deposited with the view of applying to Par- 
liament for a bill in 1873 ?— Yes, the plans were deposited, and a Bill was also 
deposited. 

1:35. And the plans were subsequently considered by different departments 
of the Government, were they not 7—They were. 

1136. The Treasury, the Admiralty, the War Office, and the Board of Trader 
—Yes. f 

1137. And is it the case that the conclusions tliey arrived at, with reference 
to these plans, led to the withcrawal of that Bill? —Yes. 

1138. Your object at that time was simply a commercial one, I take it, to 
provide for the continental passenger traflic:—As | have already stated, the 
object was to provide a waterside station for the railway companies, and to give 
sufficient protection to that. It would also have been wf importance to the en- 
trance of Dover inner Harbour, docks, and basins. The Government authorities 
considered that that scheme was too small; that it interfered, to some extent, 
with the Admiralty Pier ; and that it would also interfere with the construction 
of a larger harbour at Dover; and they expressed those views so strongly that 
the Bill was withdrawn. 

1139. I believe after that you had information that the Government had 
decided to inquire as to whether a plan could be devised which would meet the 
objects which they had in view with reference to naval and military require- 
ments f—Yes. 

1140. Subsequently to that, did you receive instructions, conjointly with 
Colonel Sir Andrew Clarke, to consider and report whether such plans could be 
prepared ?—I did. 

1141. Those are the instructions set out in the Minutes before the Committee? 
—Yes. 

1142. Also you were to report as to what contributions might be expected 
from the Dover Harbour Board, and from the railway companies, towards the 
cost, were you not :—- Yes. 

1143. And also as to the period within which the works you could recom- 
mend would be carried out?—Yes; the instructions to Sir Andrew Clarke 
and myself were, generally, to this effect : to consider whether we could 
devise a plan which would combine the Channel traffic to France and the 
military and naval requirements of Dover. We were also instructed to consider 
in what way the railway companies might contribute, and to what extent the 
property of the Dover Harbour Board could be so utilised as to form a part of 
the general undertaking. 

1144. In accordance with those instructions, did you examiue the harbour 
carefully again, and the charts, and every sort of information that could guide 
your— Yes. 


| 1145. And 
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1145. And you, conjointly with Sir Andrew Clarke, prepared a design and 
estimate ---Yes. ; 

» 146. And a report, which you included in the Paper before the Committee? 
— Yes. 

1147. I believe the plan now before the Committee is that which you and 
Sir Andrew Clarke determined upon, after mature consideration ?—It is pre- 
cisely the same plan; but plans were prepared and deposited in the previous 
Session of Parliament, during the existence of tlie late Government Then 
came a change in the Government, and the incoming Government had not time 
to consider the matter; therefore the Bill did not proceed that year. It was 
stopped on that account. . 

1148. In your joint report I think you estimated the cost, exclusive of the 
packet pier, at 850,000 J. ?—Yes, exclusive of the packet pier. 

1149. You also stated in your report that the estimated time for the comple- 
tion of the works will be eight years ?—Yes. 

1150. And now I think your Parliamentary plans include that packet pier, do 
they not ?— Yes. 

1151. And also some minor modifications !—I am not aware of any modifica- 
tions; they are precisely the same plans. The plans which were prepared by 
myself, and deposited last year, are just the same as those deposited and now 
before the Committee; I am not aware of any change whatever. 

1152. And the revised estimate, I see, is 970,000/.?—-The estimate is the 
same also ; that is to say, it is the same as the estimate last year. 

1153. As regards the estimate, have you satisfied yourself that the amount you 
have estimated for the cost of the works is amply sufficient to do all that you 
contemplate ?—Yes, I believe.that the harbour now before the Committee can be 
constructed for the amount of the estimate. 

1154. Something has been said in the course of the inquiry before the Com- 
mittee as to the possibility of placing fortifications in certain positions in the 
harbour ; those, of course, would form no part of your estimate ?—No, they would 
form no part of my estimate. There is one fort constructed on the Admiralty 
Pier, but the guns are not mounted. With regard to any other fortifications, 
they are not included in my estimate. : 

1155. Those are distinct works, not coming within your province or your 
estimate /—No; but I may state that the heads to the breakwaters, which are 
included in the estimate, have been made large, so that the cost of putting a 
turret there with guns would not be great; but that is a matter for the War 
Offi ce. | 

1156, As regards the construction of the harbour, do you anticipate any 
serious difficulty in constructing the works that you have designed ?—No. 

1157. With regard to the construction after the maintenance, what do you 
say ?—I do not consider that there is any difficulty whatever either in construct- 
ing the harbour or in maintaining it. 

1158. Of course the question of silting is an important question to consider in 
the case of a harbour situated like Dover?;—No doubt. I have, of course, con 
sidered that question, and | have had occasion to do so more carefully from the 
very extravagant statements which have been made with regard to the question 
of silting. It is a question which always arises in discussions of this sort; but | 
do not believe there is anything in the question of silting at all to interfere with 
the construction of the harbour. 

1159. In determining on these designs, had you all the facts with regard to 
the silting and the change in depth of certain portions of the foreshore before 
you, and did you carefully consider them ?—Yes ; in fact, the question was gone 
into very largely on former occasions when statements were made, very conflict- 
ing, as they frequently are, befure committees on this subject. Some parties 
thought that the silting would be something enormous, others thought that there 
would be no silting ; my own impression is that the silting will be very small, so 
as to be practically unimportant. Ido not believe if the harbour were con- 
structed that there would be more silting than there is at present, perhaps not so 
much. Some silting now takes place because of the Admiralty Pier, which sticks 
out at right angles like a groin, and at certain parts, where there is slack water, 
there is silting om both sides of it. If the harbour were finished that portion of 
silting on its eastern side would be done away with; but, in fact, notwithstanding 
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the objectionable action of the Admiralty Pier it does so happen that for 20 years 
there has really been no deposit in the harbour; I mean no additional deposit; there 
has been a redistribution ; but if you take the depth of water and the deposit now, 
there has been in reality a deepening of the harbour. For instance, the sound- 
ings made by the Admiralty show the portions of the harbour which have become 
shallower and the portions which have become deeper; if you take out those 
portions, it appears there have been during that time about270,000 yards of deposit, 
and there have been about 300,000 yards of scour, so that the scour is rather 
more than the deposit. There has been a redistribution, but not really an in- 
creased deposit. Wherever you have a close harbour there is always a certain 
tendency to deposit from the water if it contains any sediment whatever. ‘That, 
of course, depends upon the closeness of the harbour, and the quantity of sedi- 
ment contained in the water going in and out. By closeness, I mean this: if you 


so shut in a harbour as to make it absolutely still, and that for some length of 


time, whatever sediment is held in the water will settle to the bottom; but the 
fact is, the harbour shown upon the plan will not be absolutely still, there 
will be a very considerable motion in it; it will never be absolutely still un- 
less you can imagine the Channel to be absolutely still, and that is very seldom 
indeed. ‘ 

1160. Therefore, as regards the effect, is it, in point of fact, really a question of 
degree :—Entirely a question of degree. Of course it is also a question of situa- 
tion. There is not the slightest use in taking instances at random all over 
the country, and saying because there is silt at Lowestoft, or at Yarmouth, there 
will be silt here. Every harbour must stand on its own bottom, and depend upon 
its own peculiar circumstances and locality. With regard to Dover, my impres- 
sion is that the silting will be small. The coast from Folkstone, to the east, is 
really wearing away ; there is no accretion of land on that part of the coast. 

1161. The accretion is further back, as we know, at Dungenness ?— Yes, 

1162. In point of tact, Dungenness does, to a great extent, as a great natural 
eroin, arrest the great bulk of the shingle which is travelling ?— Dungenness does 
principally, and there is some arrested at Folkestone,in consequence of their having 
built a pier at Folkestone, with the object of getting deep water. At present 
there is very little shingle, scarcely any, coming past Folkestone ; in fact, so little 
that the shore coast is rapidly abrading, and unless something be done, in all 
probability some portion of the railway may be affected by the washiag away of 
the shore. 

1163. With regard to that particular spot where silting has specially been re- 
markable alongside the Admiralty Pier, which we understand you attribute to 
its groin-like action, that, in your judgment will be diminished by the construc- 
tion of the harbour ?—Diminished on the east side. 

1164. In point of fact, will the effect of the lines of your breakwaters, as you 
have designed them, be to allow the shingle to pass along without in any con- 
siderable quantity entermg the harbour?—lIt is not shingle; there is no shingle 
there. 

1165. I ought to have said silt?—There is no shingle on the west of the har- 
bour; in fact, not sufficient shingle to protect the coast between there and Folke- 
stone. 

1166. At the same time, I believe there are certain precautions which in your 
judgment ought to be taken with a view of preventing silting *—There are some 
precautions which ought to be taken with a view of preventing deposit, and also 
with regard to the health of Dover itself. At present the whole town of 
Dover is drained into the sea, close to the harbour, the principal drains 
being on the west side of the packet pier, aud there were some on the east side. 
Dover being a considerable town, and the roads being all repaired with flint and 
gravel, you not only get the sewage of the town, but the detritus from the 
roads, which are in many places very steep, washed down into the sewers, 
and then into the harbour. That is an objection, no doubt, to the harbour, 
and it is also objected to on the score of health. It has already been inquired 
into at the request, I believe, of the Secretary of State, who has pointed vut to 
the authorities at Dover the great evil of this; subsequently to that, I myself 
was consulted by the Corporation: of Dover to advise what they should do; I 
advised them to make a sewer to carry the drainage to a point about a mile and 
a-half west of Dover. That has not been done, but I think it ought to be done, 
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and I have no doubt whatever, that presuming this harbour to be made, it will be Sir J. Hawkshaw. — 
done, because the military authorities have complained of it; they have com- ale 
plained of the unhealthiness to the troops, and so on. 7 May 1875. 
1167. That being done, would that remove one great. source from which 
deposit in the neighbourhood is derived ?—No doubt. 
1168. There is not only the sewage matter, but the road debritus brought by 
the sewers ?—Yes; and in addition to the sewage of the town which comes to the 
west of the Admiralty Pier, there is a stream that runs into the upper end of the 
pent, and bringsa great deal of sedimentary matter. That ought to be cut off, and I 
believe the authorities are now exerting themselves to stop the drainage into that 
stream. All these agencies have been in operation which have been tending’ to 
bring silt into the Dover Harbour, but they would not be continued if this harbour 
were made. 
2169. There is another matter that has been referred to. Of course Iam not 
going to ask you as to the military considerations; but with regard to the 
question of coaling ships of war in this harbour, is there any dithculty whatever 
in providing for the rapid coaling of vessels of war ;—None, whatever. My own 
impression is that coal for coaling ships in Dover. Harbour will come ‘mainly 
by sea, in preference to coniing by railway; but there will be no difficulty 
if it come by railway in getting it on to the pier. Of course there is no 
difficulty if it come by sea, because the coaling vessels would come alongside the 
pier. ‘There would be a parapet on the other side of the pier, and if necessary, 
by putting pillars in front of that, to carry a roof, you could stack the coal in . 
those places on the pier to be ready to be taken by the ships when wanted. I 
‘should think that would be the mode in all probability which would be adopted 
for coaling ships. 
1170. Would there be any difficulty in providing for coaling vessels on the east 
pier ?>—No difficulty in providing it anywhere upon this portion of the pier 
(pointing to the plan). You could provide sheds into which to put the coal. If 
it was upon the breakwater it would be coal brought seaward. Of course upon 
the west pier you could bring coal by railway, and you could bring coal by 
railway upon the east pier, so that you could have both seaborne coal and railway 
coal brought to the harbour and left ready for coaling ships as it might be wanted 
from time to time. 
1171. So that the whole length of the breakwater would be available, and 
could be used for the purpose of coaling vessels if it was so desired >—The whole 
of it might be, but it is not at all likely that you would require the whole of it. 
The length of quay there altcgether, including the Packet Pier, would be 9,600 
feet—nearly two miles. You would not require one-fourth of that to coal any 
quantity of ships that might come there. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Worsley. 


1172. I think you said that pink pier, called the “ proposed pier and jetty,” is 
almost precisely the same thing as proposed last year ?—Yes. 

1173. I take it the cost this year is very much the same? 

1174. What is the cost 7—#£. 120,000. 

1175. The provision in the Bill is, that the pier or jetty shall not be com- 
menced until the authorities have signified their consent in writing ?—That 
is so. 

1176. Then the agreement of 1873, in Clause 6, says, ‘the two companies 
shall be entitled to a Jease in perpetuity of the land to be formed by the extension 
and widening of the present south pier and the embankment in connection 
therewith ” ?—I think you are under a mistake when you speak of last year ; 
that agreement did not apply to this plan; it would apply to the previous plan of 
the Dover Harbour trustees. 

1177. What was the pier ’—It was altogether different from this. 


Just the same. 


Mr. Worsley.) Will you allow my learned friend, Mr. Venables, to con- 
tinue the examination ? 


1178. Mr. Venables.| Will you tell me whether this new proposed pier is 
substantially the same with that to which the agreement of 1873 referred ?— 
No; this is the second Bill brought in by the Government for the plan now 
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~~ Sir J. Hawkshaw. Upon the wall; that is to say, there was a plan brought in by the late Govern- 

‘ ment; that agreement refers to the plan brought in previously. 

H May,1875. 1179. Have you the plan?—I havea plan which will show it (¢he Witness 
explained to the Committee the difference in the plans). 

1180. Was the pier you have just described, with the protecting work, the 
work to which the agreement of 1873 referred ?>—Yes. 

1181. Of the payments then proposed to be made by the companies, 
120,000 1. was supposed to be contributed to the pier, and the remainder was 
for the advantage they would get by the shelter ?—I think the estimate of that 
plan was 220,000 . 

1182. And what would be the cost upon this part now ?—£. 120,000. 

1183. Can you distinguish in the former plan what part of the cost would 
be due to the pier youhave pointed out, and what part to the protecting work ? 
—JI think it was about the same; 120,000 /. 

1184. And the sheltering work would be the difference ?—Yes. 

1185. Consequently the sheltering work would be 80,0007. or 100,000 iis 
therefore, although the direction was slightly different from this, the pier would 
have cost the same as this one :—Exactly. 

1186. And that was to be appropriated entirely to the companies -— 
It. was. 


1187. Chairman.| The whole of the cost of the works of 1873, both the pier 
and the protecting works, was to he borne by the companies; that jis to say, 
they were to find the interest, and were to pay for the whole of the principle by 
instalments ?—At all events Government was to find po money. | 


1188. Mr. Venables.] It would not have been the whole cost of the sheltering 
work ?—-That I am not quite so sure about. The Government was to find 
nothing; it was to be found entirely by the railway companies and the Dover 
Harbour Board. 

1189. But I think the Dover Harbour Board were to find part of the cost of 
the sheltering work ?—No ; there was no specific division of it; what the com- 
panies were to find appears in*the correspondence. 

1190. I do not know what the sheltering work would cost?—About 
80,000 /. 

1191. That would be the whole they would find ?—It was to be an annual 
sum. 

1192. But they were to find it by arrangement ?—Yes. 

1193. I see in your joint report with Sir Andrew Clarke, you say, “‘ the rail- 
way companies have already agreed to guarantee the interest on 200,000 /. ;” 
you referred, of course, to that agreement ?—Yes. 

1794. The instalments in liquidation of principal ?—Yes. 

1195. “ Which sum of 200,000 J. is to be raised by the Harbour Board, to 
enable the proposed packet pier, and the works embraced in the Harbour Bill in 
the present Session, to be carried out,” being the work, you had just described = 
Yes. 

1196. “And inasmuch as the expenditure on the northern arm of these 
works would not be required if the plan. submitted herewith were adopted, it is 
reasonable to expect that the railway companies would allow a proportionate 
amount of their guarantee to go towards a meeting of.the interest on the general 
expenditure.” That is to say, although you altered the direction of the pier, 

ou considered it practically as good for the railway companies as the pier you 
had designed before ?—Yes. r 

1107. And it seems to have been part of the understanding, that whatever 
the tenure of the former pier was to have been, should also be the tenure of the 
present pier, by the railway company, if they were to pay the same sum ?— 
Sir Andrew Clarke and myself were reporting in accordance with instructions 
we had received, and we were asked to suggest what contributions might be 
expected from the railway companies, and might be expected from the Dover 
Harbour Board; and, of course, when we stated that the railway companies 
would contribute what they contributed before, no doubt we expected it would 
be on the same basis as they before proposed to contribute. 

1198. The shelter which here would form a part of the general and larger 
scheme, would be provided by the general and larger scheme; and, therefore, 

they 
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they ought to pay for that the sum which they would have paid for a similar Sir J. Hawkshaw. — 


work before ?>—Yes. 

1199. For the use of the pier, to pay the same sum they had already agreed 
to pay for the use of the pier ?>— Yes. 

1200. I think you were engineer of the Holyhead works -—Yes. 

1201. I think there the Government undertook all the expenses >— All the 
expenses of the outer.breakwater, but not all the expenses of Holyhead 
Harbour. 

1202. The Government constructed the pier which the railway companies 
use, and which the packets use?>—No; they constructed the pier which the 
mail packets to Dublin use, but they did not construct the piers and wharves 
and quays which the London and North Western steamers use; there are more 
steamers plying from Holyhead belonging to the London and North Western 
than mail packets 

1203. Who constructed those?—The London and North Western; they are 
constructing additional piers at this moment. . 

1204. Therefore it would be exactly an analogous case to this, if the two 
railway companies find the money for making the pier they use ?—If the two 
railway companies were to find the money for constructing the pier shown red 
on that plan, that would be analogous to what the London and North Western 
are doing at, Holyhead. 

1205. And of course the London and North Western have the exclusive use 
of the pier they have constructed with their own money f--—Certainly. 


1206. Sir Massey Lopes.| I think you said just now the Government, in 
1873, were of opinion the scheme then submitted by the Dover Harbour Board 
was not a satisfactory one ?—Yes. 

1207. May I ask you if that is your opinion also?—My opinion was then, and 
would be the same now, that it was a satisfactory scheme for the railway com- 
panies; but, of course, if I had been aware that the Government wished to 
make a large harbour I should have done differently. 

1208. In a national point of view, do you prefer the one you have now pro- 
posed ’/—Certainly ; the two were quite inconsistent with each other. 

1209. There has been a great deal said with reference to tue silting in the 
harbour, and I think we have had a very large estimate put before us, something 
like 20,000 /. a year; with reference to the expense of silting, is it your opinion 
that, provided that eastern arm is completed, the silting in Dover Harbour 
would really be of any importance at all?—No, it would be of no such im- 
portance as to interfere with the construction of a harbour of this sort. Ido not 
mean to say there would be absolutely none, because I do not know that you 
could find that condition in any harbour, but it would be so small that it may 
be neglected in the consideration of this measure. 

1210. Would not the silting in the harbour be very much diminished by the 
- construction of the eastern arm :—-In my opinion it will be diminished, assuming 
that you do not make it much closer than [ have done. Supposing you were to 
‘have only one entrance, and a small one, you would have rather more silting 
than with two entrances, because silting is accelerated by stillness, and is 
prevented by motion in the water. I consider that that harbour will not have 
any important amount of silting, certainly not such as should prevent its 
construction; the facts have been greatly exaggerated with regard to the 
silting. It could not happen; even if the harbour were absolutely and always 
still, it could not amount to the quantity 1 have seen stated in print. 
Experiments have been made lately by Mr..Druce, who has taken the 
water in its muddy state, and lelt it to settle quietly. Supposing the water 
were always in that state, and supposing the water was absolutely still, 
which it never can be, those experiments show you could not get more than 
about two inches of deposit over the area of the harbour; that is, assuming 
the water was always as muddy as at the time he took it, and that there 
was no motion at all. Thatis impossible; in a harbour of that size you will 
always have considerable motion, therefore there will be only a small por- 
tion of the sediment which can have time to settle. Iam perfectly persuaded 
the amount of silting will not be so material as to interfere with the construction 
or maintenance of the harbour. 

1211. Can you give the Committee any estimate of what might be the annual 
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expenditure required for dredging that silt which you think might be deposited 
in the harbour? — Perbaps my better way will be to give you facts to 
enable you to judge for yourselves; I have already stated to the Committee that 
the last survey that was made, the chart which has been prepared by the 
Admiralty to ascertain the amount of silting in the last seven or eight years, shows 
that there were about 270,000 yards of deposit in the harbour, and about 
300,000 yards of scour, so that in reality the quantity of water in the harbour 
was more by 30,000 yards than at the earlier period. 


1212. Mr. Reed.} What is meant by barbour:—I am taking the same area. 
Suppose, for instance, you had 270,000 yards of deposit in eight years; suppose 
you look at it in the worst point of view, and suppose the silting was to be 
equal to that in eight years, and you had the 270,000 yards to remove, the 
removal of the deposit, if the harbour was not constructed, would be very 
expensive and very difficult, because the dredgers would not be protected, and 
could work only a very small time; but supposing the harbour were constructed 
the removal of that amount of silt would. at 1 s: a yard, come to about 1,700 /. 
a year. But I do not think if the harbour is finished, it need cost 1s. a yard. 
We are dredging at the Hull docks nearly half-a-million tons per annum, and 
that is doue at 4d. a ton, which is 6d. a yard, and it has to be taken out of the 
harbour and got rid of. A portion of that has to be dredged, some in the basins, 
some in the docks, where the dredging machines are 1s interfered with by. ships, 
therefore I think you might take this at 6d., and if you take it at 6d. it does 
not become a very serious matter. 


1213. Sir Massey Lopes.| You say if the eastern arm is complete you will 
have less silting than you kave had up to this time ?—Yes, my own impression 
is, the amount of silt will be diminished. c 

1214, May I ask you whether you conceive that the present Government Pier 
is an incomplete construction, and that we do not nationally derive the benefit 
we should if the harbour was completed by the eastern portion :—No doubt it 
is an incomplete construction, and, left alone, is a construction which does act 
injuricusly and cause of silting. 

1215. You are only protected from easterly winds, not from southerly or 
westerly at all?—The greatest amount of swell at Dover comes from northerly 
winds, which sweep up the sea in the German Ocean, and bring it round. Of 
course everything is quite open to this and to north-easterly winds, at present. 

1216. You have told us the cost of the harbour, exclusive of the proposed 
pier, would be 850,000/., and the pier would be an additional cost of 120,000 7., 
the cost of the eastern and southern arms would be 850,000 /. ?—That is 
SO. 

1217. Do you conceive that to be a sufficient estimate ?—I do. 

1218. And you have allowed in that estimate for the extra price of material 
and labour ?—I have allowed higher prices than are paid for the work at Dover 
at, present ; in fact, I was very careful about the estimate, because I had it im- 
pressed upon me by the Government, that uniess they could do the work for the 
money they would not do it at all. 

1219. Would it be a very great additional increase to that estimate if the 
eastern arm was completed without any opening?—It would add about 
90,000 1. | 

1219*. Do you recommend that there should be an opening in the eastern 
arm ; are strictly of opinion it would be desirable or not?--I think it would be 
undesirable certainly to construct a harbour of that size accessible only through 
one entrance. 

1220, But you are not strongly of opinion that that entrance should be on 
the eastern side, provided there were two entrances on the southern side :—I 
am not sure that Ican say that. I considered that question very carefully at 
the time an entrance was put on the eastern side. In strong westerly winds 
vessels will have some difficulty in getting out of the harbour if you have 
nothing but a southern entrance; at least, so it appeared to me, and so I 
gathered from the nautical men I consulted at the time ; therefore 1 thought it 
was desirable that there should be a means of getting in and out to the east. 
It is quite essential there should be two entrances, because, of course, if you 
are to have this great increase of passenger traffic, which I have no doubt 
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there will be in course of time, with steamers of great speed passing to that Sir J. Hawkshaw. 


pier, you will necessarily keep the entrance opposite to the packet pier tolerably 
open and free; therefore another entrance is necessary for the smaller 
vessels. You could not put an entrance very well in the sea face of the 
harbour of this extent, because it would almost take away the sea face ; 
if you put another entrance there, you would have very little breakwater left ; 
therefore it was necessary to put the entrance on the eastern side. Of course, 
in the limits of deviation shown on the Parliamentary plans, these piers may be 
moved anywhere, either more from or more to the shore ; and possibly, in con- 
sidering the working drawings, it will be a question whether this eastern 
entrance might not be made a little narrower, and moved more to the south- 
ward ; and it would also be a question whether that southern entrance should 
not be made wider. The southern entrance is rather narrow at present, it was 
so designed for the protection of the packet pier. I think it is very probable 
the eastern entrance might be moved nearer to the corner. 

1221. That is open to consideration ?—Yes, all those plaus will have to be 
considered by the naval authorities before they can be proceeded with. 

1222. Sir Andrew Clarke and yourself practically coincide in the recom- 
mendations you have made with reference to this harbour ?—Yes, it is a 
joint report. 

1223. Though we have not the pleasure of hearing Sir Andrew Clarke, we 
may take it from you his recommendations were precisely the same ?—They 
were; in fact, we reported jointly. 


1224. Chairman.] Am I correct in understanding you to say that apart from 


the increased convenience of access which the opening in the eastern arm would 
give, you attribute some importance to the having an opening there, inasmuch 
as it would tend to prevent silting ?—Yes, I attribute some importance to it 
as preventing silting, because, as I have already stated, the more you 
keep watér moving; in fact, the rougher you keep it, the less silting you will 
have. Of course, there is a limit to that, and it is a nice question to decide how 
far you should seek stillness at the expense of freedom of ingress and egress. 
If yon make the aperture to the harbour very small, you get stiller water, but 
greater difficulty in getting in and out; you must draw a line somewhere; you 
must sacrifice a little stillness to get in and out with facility, and I think in this 
case you would not be sacrificing more stillness than would be desirable to get 
in and out with greater facility ; of course, the harbour would be rougher with 
an eastern entrance than without it, and pro tanto there would be rather less 
silting than there would be if you were to do away with it. 

1225. We have had some evidence before us that in the opinion of some of 
the witnesses it would be important to close that eastern entrance and to remove 
it to the sea face in order to give a greater protection to the Admiralty Pier, 
and prevent that tendency to silting which has been shown close to the 
Admiralty Pier :—I do not think the tendency to silting, except at the Admiralty 
Pier, is very great; of course it is a complex question, and not, perhaps, easy to 
explain, but 1 think the explanation is tolerably obvious. It so happens that 
at the Admiralty Pier the deposit is about the same on each side, 11 feet on both 
sides ; that seems to me to show that it there acts simply as a groin, like the 
groins put out at Brighton and similar places, for stopping the material from 
traveiling along the coast. It is just the same on both sides. That portion of 
the deposit I attribute to the groin action of the Admiralty Pier. There is 
another deposit in the easterly direction, which arises from another cause 
altogether. The current which comes along the shore slowly, is necessarily 
intensified by the jutting out of this breakwater, and rushes past at a greater ve- 
locity, so that at flood-tide it passes along some point here (pointing to the plan), 
and then turns round and gves back along the shore, scouring it out, but flowing 
with diminished velocity into the bay, so that here and there you get banks. It 
is quite a different action. | think that action will be stopped by the eastern arm. 

1226. With a view to the cirsumstances which have shown themselves as re- 
gards silting, you think it is a desirable thing to have an opening on the eastern 
sider—I should say that the cpening on the eastern side will, in my opinion, 


teud to diminish silting rather than otherwise ; but my main object in putting it 


there was not that, it was to enable vessels to get out with westerly winds. 
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1227. Tam only saying you differ from those witnesses who seem to think it 
ought to be closed with a view of preventing silting 2—My own impression is it 
will not increase the amount of silting, but I think it should be moved 
a little more towards the corner of the breakwater ; the wheel and eddy which no 
doubt take place in Dover Bay now will then be stopped. 


1228. Sir George Elhot.] You seemed to say there has been no silting what- 
ever; it is merely the distribution of the material within the lines operated upon 
by the sea, and instead of their being an accumulation within the last 15 or 20 
years there has been actually a diminution ?—So there has; and that has taken 
place all along the shore. 

1229. You told us that taking the capacity of the harbour as it stands, 
300,000 cubic yards have been displaced, and only 270,000 cubie yards de- 
posited ; the consequence is, instead of their being an accumulation into the 
harbour, there is actually an excavation. going on by the action of the sea?—To 
the extent of 30,000 yards. 

1230. Would that operation of the action of the sea not be very much ° 
diminished when those breakwaters are carried ont?—Yes; it would diminish 
the scour inside the harbour. 

1231. Therefore, in future, there would be less than 300,000 yards disturbed 
by the same force in the same time, in consequence of that protection which you 
propose to give ?—No doubt that would be so; the 300,000 yards Lam speaking 
of is scoured out within that area. ) 

1232. If is merely the turbulence which is now permitted to go on without 
the protection which you are now suggesting to give it, which has moved that 
300,000 yards from where it was?—Yes; I think there would be the same 
result at this harbour which seems to have taken place at the old harbour before 
the Admiralty Pier was built ; when the currents were going slowly along shore, 
the dredging in that harbour has amounted to as much as 16,000 tons in 
the year; now there is scarcely any dredging at all; the currents being 
deflected, and the velocity increased very much in this direction, it would 
free the harbour from deposit, and 1 think the proposed harbour would be 
lett with no matter for deposit, excepting what sea water may take in, which is 
trifling, and excepting what sewage may find its way into the harbour, which 
no doubt will be stopped if the harbour is made. aay 

1233. I daresay that you have heard the opinion given, that the quantity of 
deep water within the five-fathom line is rather small for the objects we have in 
contemplation in constructing this \harbour?—Of course, i do not know the 
objects the Committee have in contemplation; I do not think it is small for the 
objects I had in contemplation. The quantities are these: the whole harbour 
now_before the Committee is 350 acres; there are 85 acres of 5 fathoms and 
deeper than 5 fathoms, and 111 acres deeper than 4 fathoms. 

1234. Do you mean that 111 acres is in addition to the 85 acres:— No; the avail- 
able area outside tie four-fathom line is 111 acres; the area outside the 
five-fathom line is 85 acres; there is a large area, of course, of three fathoms. 

1235. Could you give us any idea how much it would cost to deepen the 
26 acres between the five-fathom line and the four-fathom line?—To deepen 
betwixt the five-fathom line and the four-fathom line you would have to dredge 
164,000 cubic yards. : 

1236. What would be your estimate ?—It is difficult to tell; in the first 
place, you could not dredge it at all until you had made the harbour ; then, when 
the harbour was finished, I should think it would very likely cost, as it is ali 
chalk, 10s. a cubic yard. . 

1237. That would be 82,000/.?—-Yes; it is not easy to say, but that is my 
notion of what it would cost; that would give you 26 acres more of five 
fathoms. 

1238. That would be 111 acres of five-fathom water ?— Yes. 

1239. You say you prefer the double opening: we have disposed already of 
the silting, because, according to your opinion, there is something less than 
nothing in the silt?—I do not say it would be less than nothing; if you take 
the scouring at present, and tlie deposit at present, it is in favour of the scour ; 
but of course you will not have the scour when the harbour is made. All I can 
say is, in my opinion the silting will be of so small an amount that you may 


neglect it in coming to a decision on this harbour. The prospect of silting here 
is 
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is not nearly so much as it is in other cases where the harbours have been made, Sir J. Hankshaw: 
and therefore I should neglect it myself. ice 

1240. Would not you consider with high east winds, with that large opening, 7 May 1875. 
if you had iron-clads and large vessels lying inside the harbour, they would be 

disturbed in easterly gales —That depends very much upon how these large 
ships are berthed. I quite agree with Admiral Milne, that there could be no 
diticulty whatever in placing these large ships adjoining these breakwaters. 
The steamers at Holyhead, and they are 350 feet long, always lay alongside the 
piers. They have laid alongside for 15 years, and I have never. known of an 
accident. Sir Alexander Milne is a higher authority than I am, and he said, you 
may put them alongside; of course you must have protection; you must have 
a parapet, to protect them from the wind, as we have at Holyhead, and then, 
I think, with strong moorings it might be done; I have already said I think this 
eastern entrance is quite large enough. 

1241. I do not know whether you heard Sir Alexander Milne examined ?—I 
heard his evidence. 

1242. And the hydrographer’s?—I did not hear the whole of the hydrographer’s 
evidence. 

1243. I thought they seemed to think it would be rather better not to have 
the eastern entrance, but to have the second entrance on the southern side ?— 
That is a matter which must be decided upon after all the information that can 
be acquired. You must have the opinions on both sides to determine the 
thing ultimately. As far asI understand Admiral Milne, the plan he proposed 
had an entrance in the eastern side of the breakwater near the corner. 

1244. There is nothing in the plan which might not be varied :—Not only 
there is nothing, but the way in which all such Bills are drawn is such as to 
carry out whatever decision may ultimately be come to. Before the works can be 
constructed, they must be submitted to the authorities, whose veto would be 
final. 

1245. Supposing that southern outlet was made larger, do you not think it 
sufficient to have one good broad entrance, and not to have two to enter into the 
harbour :—As I have said, you expect from the Continent a series of steamers of 
great speed. Jl ought to have mentioned, in giving the quantity of the area 
of deep water, I excluded a piece from the entrance to the jetty, because I as- 
sume that that must be kept clear to enable the packets to enter and leave. I 
think, looking to the futnre, looking to the swiftness of these boats, that if you 
were to compel everything to come in and out at one entrance, smali craft and 
large craft, and there is a great deal of small craft at Dover, if you compel 
ther all to come in and out through the entrance through which the mail 
packets must pass, there would be considerable risk and difficulty in getting in 
and out. 

1246. Have you no apprehension of injury to vessels lying against that 
Admiralty Pier, if you have that eastern entrance open with an easterly gale 
blowing? — No. It is a well-known law that a wave coming in at that 
opening would expand itself in curves, and by the time it reached the jetty 
it would have so increased its length and diminished its depth as to be of no great 
importance. As I say, that is a wide entrance now. It is 800 feet. It might be 
made 600 feet. 

1247. Considering this question, and combining commercial objects as well as 
other objects, have you any idea what it would cost to make a connection be- 
tween the easternmost harbour and the railway, so as to take coal there ?—It 
would not be costly. I have already advised the Dover Harbour Board with 
reference to the new works, to lay railways along the quays. 

1248. Your idea would be direct railway.communication on to that point ?— 
Yes; it could be done at no great cost. 

1249. Roughly, at what cost 7—It is laying it along roads, therefore it is 
merely the cost of the permanent way. A double line of way costs, without fences, 
about 4,000 /. a mile. 

1250. A matter of 10,000 /. would meet it?—A double line of way. would only 
cost half that per mile, and this distance is not above a mile; 10,000 /. would 
do it easily ; less than that. 

1251. Are you aware that there is a very large traffic at Southampton for 
coal brought from South Wales and shipped into large Atlantic vessels which 
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call there from Hamburg and Germany on their way to America, on purpose to 
coal 7— Yes. any 

1252. Assuming that to be the fact, would this not be equally eligible with 
Southampton, locking at it from a nautical point of view, for these vessels to 
coal at 2>—Oh, yes; certainly. No doubt it would be quite as easy for them to 
coal there, or rather easier than at Soutiampton ; because getting in to South- 
ampton is less direct. I should think that kind of vessel would get its coal 
more easily at Dover than at Southampton, if the coal was as cheap. 

1253. Mr. Reed.] Could you inform the Committee what would be the degree 
of finish for those piers which could be given for the proposed estimate ; whether 
parapets could be placed round all the breakwater, or only round a part 2— 
Parapets might be put round all the breakwater for this estimate, quite well. 

1254. lf that entrance in the eastern pier, where there is only 21 feet at 
ordinary spring tides, were moved further out, the cost would be increased ? — 
No. 

1255. We may take it for granted that, provided a second entrance is made, 
your estimate is sufficient to cover the construction of the harbour, and to 
include any modification in the positions and dimensions of the entrances ? 
—Of course not any modification, but any such as I should contemplate ; 
for instance, supposing you made the eastern entrance a little smailer, and 
the southern a little larger, that would not affect the estimate. I think it 
is very desirable to increase that southern entrance a little. J was a little afraid 
of the packet pier. My own impression is you might make that wider and make 
the eastern entrance narrower. Then, as this southern entrance is more costly 
than the eastern entrance, yon could do it without at all affecting the estimate. 

1256. The cost would be diminished by putting the second entrance in the 
deepest water ?—No doubt. ; 

1257. Have you considered whether you could modify the form of the harbour 
so as to include a larger area of the five-fathom water :—I have taken out two 
suggestions made. by yourself. I have taken out the cost of those suggestions, 
and I make them to be as follows: If the harbour were enlarged to the extent 
shown by the blue line, the additional cost would be 98,057 /., but if it were 
enlarged to the red, that is the still larger harbour, it would involve an addi- 
tional cost of 154,000 J. 

1258. You are aware, although the plans show large limits of deviation, the 
Act of Parliament provides a strict limit as to outlay ?—Yes, no doubt. Of 
course when I say within the limits of deviation, the harbour may be made of 
any form, and any shape, and of any size, taking care that you do not 
exceed the sum of money ; you must not expend more money; you may shift 
your piers about so long as you do not exceed that sum. 

“1259. My suggestions were based upon the assumption that that wall would 
have to be made solid; if that is not so, my suggestions seem to fail, because there 
would be an increase in the length of the wall; therefore my question is, have 


-you considered whether you can make any modifications tending in the direction 


of these suggestions by which you would not increase the expense and would 
increase the area of deep water?—You might probably increase it by making 
the wall more in the form you have shown at the blue line. 

1260. That should be considered ?—I think it is possible by giving it more 
of that form you may get increased water without increased expense. 

1261. I should like to ask you this question ; the honourable Baronet, the 
Member for North Durham, has put some questions to you with reference to the 
cost of dredging four-fathom water to make five fathom, and your rough estimate 
was 82,000/., and your rough estimate of closing that eastern entrance 1s 90,0002.? 
—Yes. 

1262. Seeing the length of wall you add whem that entrance is closed, you 
could obtain the increased five-fathom water by a mere modification of the position 
of the walls, and seeing that the expense would be about the same in both cases 
would not it be much better to alter the furm of the harbour and include the 
existing deep water rather than adhere to the present form and dredge >—I 
should be inclined to say, if you are to seek a quantity of additional anchorage, 
I would rather seek it in such a way, because dredging would bea very slow 
process, it would take a long time, and I am not quite sure the place so dredged 
might not fill up again. 


1263. By 
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1263. By dredging, although you fit the water to receive the deepest ships, 
you diminish to some extent the area of water for smaller vessels ?—[ would 
rather expend the money, if it was to be expended, in altering the line than in 
dredging ; it is a very slow process, and would interfere with trade to some 
extent. 

1264. You have stated the cause of the deposits that are going on within the 
area under notice, to be an eddy of the western tide, and the obstruction of the 
eastern tide ?—That is the case, but there is also a deposit abutting on the 
Admiralty Pier on both sides, of exactly the same magnitude, and that I think is 
caused by the Admiralty Pier acting as a groin. 

1205. I think you said you were of opinion that these causes would tend to 
produce deposits.on the eastern side of the eastern pier -—No, on the western, 
not the eastern. So much of this deposit as is caused by this acting like a groin 
would be done away with if the harbour is made; this outside would not be 
affected. 

1266. I meant on the eastern side ?—This is caused by a wheel and eddy in 
the bay ; that I think would be stopped by the eastern pier. 

1267. The eastern pier would itself cause an accumulation against it ?—My 
own impression is, there is not much material brought over this way by the 
eddy; it is the eddy which scours and cuts the inside of the narbour ; I do not 
think it brings the material; in fact, along that part of the coast the whole 
coast is cut away. In St. Margaret’s Bay the property is threatened, and if 
something is not done it will soon be taken possession of by the sea; they com- 
plained to Government some time ago of the Admiralty Pier stopping the shingle 
from going to St. Margaret’s Bay. Of course there was no foundation for that, 
because there is no shingle. 

1268. I think you were quite explicit in stating that the tide coming from 
east to west, along the shore, does scour, and I want to ask you what you think 
will become of the scoured material after the eastern pier is made; the scour 
will go on along the coast, as you have explained, and the material scoured out 
will be deposited, and I should have thought it would be deposited about that 
entrance ?--No; I do not think it will deposit about that entrance; I do not 
know that there may not be some small deposit somewhere ; the harbour must be 
filled with water, and the tide would come in at the eastern entrance. 

1269. What is your reason ‘for suggesting that that entrance should be 
removed ?-—Because I am inclined to think it would be placing it in a rather 
better position ; it would make the pier from the shore longer, which would be 
an advantage, therefore I think it would be a better position if it was moved 
more towards the south. 

1270. You say there will be no difficulty in giving the railway access to the 
eastern pier:—None; the fact is, supposing the works were to be executed, one 
of the first things to be done, would be to get railway access; the first thing 
made must be a block-yard. The probability is you would level the chalk, and 
make a large block-yard to supply the work ; then you must get a railway to that 
block-yard before you can begin the works. 

1271. Would not the very point you have drawn the Committee’s attention 
to, namely, the value of increasing the length of that eastern pier, point to the 
transfer of the entrance to the southern pier, because it would give you the 
whole eastern pier in connection with the shore ?—Supposing the harbour were 
going to be made considerably larger, then the thing probably would be to put 
the entrance in the southern portion; but I am looking at the harbour as 
it is. 

1272. When you come to consider any modification of the arrangement, you 
would take that into consideration ?—Certainly. 

1273. And as I understand, the only reason you would have for putting 
the entrance in the eastern pier, is getting out in the westerly winds ?— 
Yes. 

1274. And if the naval authorities attach no great importance to that, and 
prefer on the whole a southern entrance, you would see no reason to keep to the 
eastern :—TI should have to give way. If the naval authorities say, ‘‘ We do not 
care about that, we can get out of the southern entrance in all winds,” then it 
eould be done. It is not only ships of war that we have to deal with: I am 
making a dock inside there, and there are a great number of merchant ships 
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trading to the port; a ship belonging to the Navy might get out, but you have 
to consider also these sailings ships, and other small craft,and you must hear 
what they have to say. 

1275. It is true the gales from the eastward are much more severe at Dover 
than those from the south ?—South-westerly gales are worst. 

1276. From the southward r—Gales from the southward are not very im- 
portant ; they merely come across the Channel. 

1277. You have stated to the Committee that you attach great importance to 
keeping that southern entrance clear for the approach and exit of the Channel 
steamers ?—Yes. 

1278. And you strongly advocate a second entrance for that reason ?—Yes. 

1279. And therefore any reason that might exist, apart from those Channel 
steamers, for putting the entrance in the southern face would apply to the 
second entrance also ; because if that entrance opposite to the pier is not avail- 
able for the small craft, then you would require an entrance in the southern 
face to enable these vessels to get in through the eastern entrance in that case > 
— I am quite of opinion that there ought to be two entrances. I would not set 
to work and make this hartour without providing a second entrance; it would 
be a great advantage. A large number of vessels go to Dover, and they should 
not be all driven into that one entrance opposite the packet pier; therefore I 
believe there must be two entrances. As to whether it will be best on the 
southern face, or somewhere near that corner on the eastern face, that is a 
question which, no doubt, will have to be very carefully considered, and will be 
likely to be decided very much on the opinion of the naval authorities. The only 
thing, it appears to me, we have to consid:r is whether the sort of craft that go 
there, generally traders, could always get out through a southern entrance in 
westerly winds. If they can, then ] think it would be better in the south face. 

1280. In framing your report giving the estimated cost of these works, was 
your opinion based at all on any experience brought to the matter by Sir 
Andrew Clarke, or was it based upon the cost of the works at Dover 7—It was 
based upon my own knowledge of the cost of works at Dover, and in other 
places. 

1281. Upon your knowledge?—Yes; Sir Andrew Clarke’s opinion was 
that the work might be done for less than I thought it could be done. 

1282. I suppose your estimate provides for the work being done after that” 
cheaper method which has been recently adopted at Dover?—Yes, with large 
concrete | locks. 

1283. Therefore you have no reserves in your amounts ?—In the first place, 
the prices taken are higher than those of the works of Dover. In addition to 
that we have 88,000/. for contingencies. The prices | have taken are higher than 
the present cost of the work at Dover, because it is very difficult to tell, looking 
forward eight or ten years, what the exact price and cost may be. Fluctuations 
in the price of coal will affect Portland cement, iron, and so on, so that it is 
not easy to say what the precise cost will be. I have endeavoured to meet 


that by putting on what I thought was an ample provision with regard to the 


cost. 

1284. Could you tellus how that proposed pier or jetty is to be constructed : 
—That will be constructed with walls filled between with chalk. It is intended 
to be 100 feet wide. It is necessary to have that width, however it is dealt with, 
because you want a custom-house, and places for refreshment rooms, and other 
buildings along the centre of it. 

1285. Your estimate you consider ample for the purpose of constructing walls 
and piers, but it does not include anything for railways, fortifications, or anything 
of that kind ’—Not fortifications ; but there is quite money enough for a parapet 
and for coal-sheds.. You do not want to put coal very deep ; I suppose six or 
eight or ten feet would be quite deep enough to put coal. There is quite enough 
money for that purpose. 

1286. As the coal would come by sea, a good deal of it would be transhipped 
direct ?—That is my impression. I have no doubt some coal will come by rail, 
but my own impression is, a good deal will come by sea. Coal goes by sea to 
Brighton, Shoreham, and so on. The tailways carry some, but a good deal 
comes by sea. . 


1287. Mr. Ritchie.| If there was any convict labour employed, would it affect 
the 
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the question of cost ?—Sir Andrew Clarke was of opinion that the cost might be 
a good deal diminished by convict labour. I must confess I do not quite share 
his opinion in that respect. It fell to my lot some years ago to report on the 
value of convict labour at Portland, and after carefully going into the matter, 
the conclusion I came to was, that it was not very profitable. 


1288. Sir Massey Lopes.| We understood from you that the estimate of Sir 
Andrew Clarke was rather lower than your own :—I am speaking of the original 
estimate. Of course when we made our joint report we concurred in this esti- 
mate; but before I had been associated with him he had made an estimate 
himself. 

128y. L understand the figures now before us are yours ?—They are mine. 

1290. And therefore we are not likely to see these figures increased :—No. 


1291. Sir George Eliiot.| Do I understand you to say that in addition to 
your estimate for the works, you have a reserve of 88,000 /. —I have 88,000 /. 
for contingencies. ; 

1292. That is 10 per cent. ?— Yes. 


1293. Mr. Reed.] I suppose part of that amount is sure to go in extras ?— 
If the work is done at my prices, there will be 88,000 /. for the purpose of 
erecting coal-sheds and other matters. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Admiral Egerton. 

Sir George Balfour. Sir George Elliot. 

Mr. Malcolm. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. 


Sr SEYMOUR FITZGERALD, IN THE CHAIR. 


Sir John Hawkshaw, re-called. 


1294. Sir George Balfour.| You have, I think, very clearly stated that the 
plan of the proposed harbour is the one you laid out, and for which you 


are entirely responsible?—Which I and Sir Andrew Clarke are responsible 


for. 

1295. I thought you drew the distinction, that you individually were respon- 
sible for the harbour ?—No, I do not know that I did that; it was jointly laid 
out by Sir Andrew Clarke and myself. 

1296. I do not suppose that you desire to withdraw from Sir Andrew Clarke 
any credit which was due to him, but you are quite prepared to answer for the 
harbour 7-—Quite. 


1297. Chairman.} The distinction you drew was that Sir Andrew Clarke’s 
estimate was somewhat different from yours, and he saw a reason to change that 
after conference with you ?— Yes. % 


1298. Sir George Balfour.] But that does not prevent you from admitting 
that Sir Andrew Clarke has had for a number of years a plan for a harbour at 
Dover ?—I really do not know how long he had a plan for the harbour at Dover. 
IT had no communication with him until I was put into communication with him 
by the Government ; how long he had beea considering the harbour at Dover I 
do not know, except so far as can be gathered from the correspondence. There 
is, I think, in the corr. spondence mention of an estimate of his for a harbour at 
Dover; if that be so, that will give the date of it. 

129g. It is sufficient for you to admit that the question about a harbour and 


a plan of a harbour somewhat similar to this had been in existence before you 


were officially placed in communication with him ?—Yes. 
300. And whatever modifications have been made were made with his entire 
concurrence and your approval ?— Yes. 

1301. I understood you also to mention that you had placed before you the 
fullest information with reference to this harbour, and that your plan was both 
with regard to naval and military requirements ?—Yes. 

1302. Are you aware whether we have that full information which you are 
stated to have received, placed before this Committee ?- —You have before the Com - 
mittee the Reports of Admiral Richards, who reprecented the Admiralty, and 
Colonel Jervoise, who represented the War Office, and Admiral Bedford, who 
represented the Board of Trade. 

1303. Therefore, whatever information is now before the Committee, is the 
extent of information you were possessed of in designing the harbour?—No; 
because we met and talked about the matter. Previous to those Reports, 
and subsequent to these Reports, Colonel Jervoise and Admiral Richards, and 
Admiral Bedford and myself, had met and discussed the matter; they made 
their Report, of course, in their own, way, and at their own time. I had nothing 
whatever to do with the making of their Reports. 

1304. Are you aware, whatever Reports they may have made, whether we 


have 


: 
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have all their Reports before us?—That I cannot tell. I can only know their Sit J- Hawkskaw. 
Reports from what I see in the correspondence ; those are official Reports. As 4, May 1875. 
to wliether they made any other Reports I cannot say. sv 

1305. Looking at the Reports laid before Parliament, and seeing how limited ee 
the information contained therein is, I was anxious to know what information 
had been supplied to you of a character different from that placed before us, 
and therefore I was anxious to ascertain whether you could indicate to us any oo 
further source of information to enable us to ascertain the military and naval 4 
requirements /—No, I do not think I can give any further information than 
what is contained in the Reports of those gentlemen. It would not be proper 
for me to make suggestions on their behalf; they said what they thought 
necessary tu say in their respective departments. There was discussion as 
to fortifications with Colonel Jervoise. In projecting the elongation of the pre- 
sent Admiralty Pier, I called attention to the fact that the fort was being built 
at that moment, and asked him whether he thought it better to stop it, so as to 
put it nearer the end of the extension, and he said, No; he thought the fort 
which was then only a very !ittle advanced, would be as well there as anywhere 
else, and therefore it would proceed. With reference to any other evidence, I 
do not remember that there had been any discussion as to any further fortifica- 
tions being necessary. I remember stating that it would be possible to put a 
turret upon one of the heads of the proposed breakwater, and that is quite 
possible, because they are made large; in fact, they are made large enough for 
that purpose. But beyond that it was not thought that any further fortifications 
would be wanted. 

1306. Putting these questions upon the subject of naval and military require- 
ments with a view to ascertain to what extent the Government had considered 
the question. Admiral Sir Alexander Milne gave evidence before us that he 
knew of no records of the Admiralty connected with this harbour, and I will 
mention now to you a speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty, on the 30th 
July 1873, before the House of Commons, wherein Mr. Goschen distinctly 
stated this, as to the Dover Harbour scheme, which is the one before us. In 
reference to the assertion that the scheme had not received the mature attention 
of the Government, he said that it “ had received the most earnest and accurate 
attention of the authorities engaged ; and, speaking for the Admiralty, he would 
say that he attached the greatest importance to the carrying out of this plan: 
that the Government thought it their duty to construct the harbour which would 
not only serve for naval purposes, but would facilitate communication between 

_this country and France, an object, he need scarcely say, most earnestly desired. 
The Government were not preparing a new scheme, but they were substituting a 
new terminus for the work originally designed.” That statement of the First 
Lord of thé Admiralty in the House of Commons is one of the most authoritative 
that can be delivered by a Minister, therefore Iam anxious to ascertain whether 
you are cognisant of any such thorough inquiry as this speech indicates to have ws 
been made, by any documents placed before you:—It. is impossible for me to 
say as to what may have been done by the Lords of the Admiralty, or the autho- 
rities of the War Office, or by any other Government Board, further than I was 
myself cognisant. What passed in my absence I cannot say. I can say this 
much, that | met on one occasion the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Goschen, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and Lord 
Granville, and we had a tolerably long discussion, and the question of the har- 
bour was discussed, pro and con, and so far I am cognisant of that discussion ; 
I met Mr. Chichester Fortescue upon other occasions, but beyond that I know . 
nothing further as to what was done by them. : 

1307. And you are only speaking from your own information. IT am merely 4 
trying to ascertain whether that full inquiry which these words would indicate 
had been proved by documentary evidence placed before you, and, as I under- 
stand, you say that no such document was before you?—I have seen the reports 
of the officers of the Government Departments; the other documents would be 
plans and matters of that sort, which in these discussions were generally referred 
to. 

1308-9. I will also read this: “That this plan had also received the sanction of 
the local authorities and the railway companies, as also of that of eminent en- 
gineers and of the hydrographer of the Admiralty.” To what extent do I 
understand that you had any knowledge of that full agreement existing ?— You 
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have the report of the hydrographer of the Admiralty and of other Government 
officers before you. You have also the report and statement of the Dover Har- 
bour Board before you. ‘Therefore, so far, that statement is correct, as appears 
upon the documents. ‘Then as to the railway companies-—— 


Chairman.| They are here to speak for themselves. You are gettin 

. gens 
secondhand from Sir John Hawksiiaw what is very obvious; because there 
is the learned counsel opposite on behalf of the railway companies. 


1310. Sir George Balfour.| We will drop the railway companies, and go on 
to the next statement, that ‘‘it also received the sancticn of eminent engineers ”? 
—There is Sir Andrew Clarke and myself, and Colonel Jervoise; that is three; 
and Mr. Druce; that is four. I do not remember any others who can be called 
engineers. 

1311. There are no other civil engineers included in these terms of “ eminent 
engineers ?”—None other than those that I have mentioned, that I am aware of. 

1312. I understood you to say that it was very advisable to prevent the 
drainage from flowing into the new harbour, and that that must be done, and 
that you have already advised that improvement to be made ?—Yes. 

1313. Have we to provide for that expense >—No, that is an expense which 
would fall upon the town. 

1314. And the property which is now mortgaged for a debt due by the town 
would be answerable for that expense -—Pro tanto, like any uther property. 


Mr. O'Hara.) Sir John Hawkshaw state! that he had been consulted by 
the Corporation of Dover about this matter. That is the concern of the 
Corporation of Dover, not the Harbour Board. 


(Wiiness.) It will be done by a rate upon the property of the town in the 
way that those things are always done. 


1315. Sir George Balfour.] You also advise that the River Dour should be 
turned out of the harbour also?—-I do not know that I advise that it should be 
turned out of the harbour, but that the drainage should be prevented going 
into it; a portion of the town for some time past has been draining into the 
River Dore, whicli runs into the dock called the Pent; it has always been called 
the Pent, but it is really a dock; that River Dore runs into the extremity of it, 
and flows through the dock, and into that River Dore there has been a consider- 
able amount of sewage flowing; | believe the authorities are stopping it to some 
extent now, and no doubt it ought to be stopped. 

1316. Are you aware that it was recommended by Mr. Rendel, one of our 
eminent. civil engineers, to turn that small stream out of Dover Harbour? 
Yes; it was recommended upon the Inquiry in 1845, and I am not quite sure 
whether it was not recommended in 1847 also; it is an obvious thing, that where 
you have a river flowing into a docks and basin, bringing sewage into the har- 
bour,; it is advisable to do away with it. 

1317. Upon whom would that responsibility fall’—Upon the town of 
Dover. 

1318. Not upon the Dover Harbour Board, nor upon this scheme ?—No; 
there is an Actin Parliament this Session, which, if it passed, would prohibit 
people turning sewage into streams of that sort; if that is put into operation 
the people will be unable to put sewage into this stream. 

1319. You have expressed yourself very strongly as to the position of Dover ; 
I think vou have not made any examination of any other part of the coast, but 
have confined yourself to this one project?—I have examined a great deal of 
the coast of England, and Scotland too, but I have not made any examination 
of any other part of the coast, with the view of putting a harbour there instead 
of at Dover. 

1320. Do you understand that Dover is one of the most favourable positions _ 
we can occupy for continental communication ?—For continental communi- 
cation there is no other position so good. 

1321. You have also admitted that this proposed harbour is very considerably 
less in size than the harbour proposed in 1844-1845 ?—Yes; that harbour was 
550 acres, and this is 350 acres. ; 

1322. I thought the smallest area proposed in 1845 was 520 acres ?—Very 
likely; I thought it was 550. 


1323. And 
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1323. And did most of the engineers, who were then consulted, recommend a_ Sir J. Hawkshaw. | 
larger area than that ?—Engineers are fond of making large works. J do not is May 1875. 
know that engineers are the best judges of that; I think the Government and ‘ae 
commercial autborities, and the naval authorities, are as good judges of that, as 
engineers ; engineers do not mind how large they make harbours, if you tind 
the money for them. | 

1324. ‘This harbour, you think, would not be suitable for a harbour of refuge, 
would it -—It would serve as a harbour of refuge to a certain extent. The 
Report of the Commission, which the honourable Member js referring to, was 
from the Harbour of Refuge Commission, the Commission appointed by the 
Crown to decide where harbours of refuge proper should be made; and it was 
their object and their mission, and they were looking to making a very large 
harbour of refuge for vessels generally; that is not the object here, though it 
will no doubt serve as a harbour of refuge to a certain extent. 

1325. Are you aware that the Commission of 1844 distinctly stated that its 
value in a military point of view was undoubted, but that the construction of 
a harbour of refuge there is indispensable to give to Dover that efficiency as a 
naval station, necessary in order to provide for the security of this part of the 
coast, and for the protection of trade; there the Commission of 1844 said that 
it was necessary to combine both objects, in erder to insure the naval and 
military requirements being carried out ?—I do not see myself the conjunction of 
the two things. I do not see that a harbour of refuge is necessary to carry 
out naval and military purposes. 

1326. But still it is the fact, that able men thought that the combination of 
these two conditions was essential to the efficiency of the harbour ?—It appears 
so from what you read. 

1327. You have given very strong evidence on the subject of the silting up of 
the harbour; you have nothing to add to that ?—Nothing further than I have 
already stated. 

1328. Are you aware of the great anxiety that the former inquiries brought to 


livht as to the danger of this harbour silting up ?—Yes, I have seen those Reports ; at 
the conclusion was that you ought to make the harbour, and neglect the appre- 
hensions. 


132g. You are aware that the Commission of 1844 reported, after they had 
made inquiries, that. they were not satisfied with this; and they expressed this 
opinion : ‘* The Commission are of opinion that more extensive experiments are 
necessary in order to determine the quantity of matter borne in suspension by 
the tidal current upon this part of the coast, and liable to deposit ; and they beg 
to suggest the propriety of their being continued under the direction of the 
Admiralty for the space of a year in all circumstances of weather ” ?—I think 
that was done; and you will find a Report by Captain Washington, who con- 
ducted the inquiries ; and he winds up with the conclusion that he thinks the 
harbour is safe’from silting if properly constructed. 

330. Are you aware that Captain Washington made three Reports /—One of 
the Reports appeared to me to be the conclusive one. The Report I refer to is 
by Captain Washington, dated 27th November 1845. 

1331. You hold that Captain Washington distinctly proved that ‘silting was 
not a danger?—I do not know that he proved it. He expressed this opinion, 
which if uecessary can be read. 

1332. What is the date of the Report that you rely upon ?—I am not relying 
upon it. It is a detailed Report of the quantity of silt held in suspension in the 
streams and Dover Bay, dated London, 27th November 1845. 

1333. But prior to that Report, he had made two previous Reports, had he 
not 1—] daresay he had, but bis last opinion is the best. 

1334. You are aware, no doubt, that even with this Report of Captain 
Washington’s, Mr. Walker, the consulting engineer of this harbour, in June 
1845, reported very strongly with regard to the necessity of meeting a large 
annual charge for dredging. ’ 

1335. If L ask you to read Mr. Walker's Report of the 19th June 1845, per- 
haps you will seé it there; I am referring to the Report of the Commission of 

1844, which is dated June 1845. Ifyou refer to the paragraph beginning with the 
Report, you will see how he alluded to the recommendation that experiments 
should be “continued for one year under the sanetion of their Lordships, for 
ascertaining the probable extent of the tendency to deposit.” He then goes on 
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to say, “ This has been done by Captain Washington, and it appears that if the 
matter which is at present held in suspension in the water should all be deposited 
it would amount to about six inches per annum over the whole surface, which 
is nearly as much as Mr. Phillips found during the south-west breeze. As the 
removal of this by dredging engines would amount to a very large sum, the 
question of silting is deserving of the attention which the Report of the last 
Commission called to it, and onght not to be disregarded in any scheme for a 
harbour in the bay.” He points ont in a foot note that the cost of removing 
that silt would amount to 20,000 /. per annum, at 1 s. a cubic yard ?—You must 
not take this opinion as Mr. Walker’s. He says that if the whole of this were 
deposited, then such and such a thing would follow; but I do not imagine that 
Mr. Walker believed anything of the “kind. It is manifestly impossible that the 
whole of the matters held in the water can be deposited in the harbour unless 
you have the water always just as still as you have it in a bucket or a vessel in 
which you put it, to test deposit. Mr. Walker says if ail the matters were 
deposited in the harbour, then this would amount to so much. ‘That is not an 
expression of Mr. Walker’s opinion; and, if it was, 1 should disagree with Mr. 
Walker. 


1336. Still you observe that in spite of that doubt, the engineers in those days © 


did regard the danger as very great, in reference to the silt; and Mr. George 
Rennie, in a Report in the same set of papers which you have got in pages 10 
and 11, adverted to danger with regard to the silt >—Yes. 

1337-8. Beginning with the words “It is manifest ”?—It is, “ It is manifest 
therefore that if any take place the returning stream moves it away, and should 
a close harbour be constructed in one entrance only, Captain Washington thinks 
that the deposit would not increase beyond six or nine inches per annum ;” 
that is not a statement of Mr. Rennie’s opinion, it is merely stating something 
which Captain Washington stated, and which Captain Washington afterwards 
contradicted ; then in the very next paragraph in this same Report, he goes on 
to say: ‘* The experiments made by Captain Washington therefore do not lead 
us to apprehend much danger from the deposit of silt, provided the entrances 
of the proposed breakwater be properly placed, so as to allow a free circulation 
to the current of the tide.” 


1339. Sir George Balfour.] He said that danger might result from such a 
thing ?@—He said, on the contrary, he did not think there was any danger; as 
far as I can understand his language. 

1340. You are aware also that at page 14 the late Captain Denison also said 
that ‘‘ Another and more difficult enemy to deal with is the deposit of silt, whic: 
it 1s alleged will, in a short time, fill up the harbour much in the same way 
as Ramsgate Harbour is now filled up; should there be any chance of such an 
event, it would render the harbour useless, and the money spent upon this great 
work would be absolutely thrown away ; but 1 confess I do not anticipate any 
such result from the formation of a breakwater ”?—He seems to come to the 
same conclusion that the other gentleman did, that there was no danger of 
silting. 

1341. Then you observe at page 29, Sir John Rennie points out that, ‘‘ The 
past history of Dover Harbour proves beyond doubt that the great obstacles to 
improvement consist in the accumulation of shingle or beach, and the deposit of 
silt.” We have got rid of the fear as to shingle of late. But here again the 
question of a deposit of silt is put prominently ‘forward ?—~This is very much like 
the other. It is merely going upon a certain hypothesis, and then saying, “ You 
must take means to avoid it.” He says, “The grand object therefore to be 
kept in view, in the construction of any new works, should be directed as far as 
practicable to obviate the injurious effects of the shingle and silt by imterfering 
as little as possible with them; or in other words, to let nature have her free 
course as far as practicable, and to throw no impediment in her way; but rather 
to assist than obstruct her operations.” What that may mean, I do not pretend 
to say ; it is merely that you must help nature as far as you can. 

1342. Still the fact remains, that Sir John Rennie, an eminent civil engineer 
of that day, did point to the danger which might result to a harbour, from the 
silt ?—Yes, he points to it to show that you must take proper precautions. 


1343. Mr. Malcolm.| He was wrong ‘about. the shingle, therefore might not 


he be wrong about the silt ?—-Sir John Rennie was dealing with the old harbour 
then 
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then existing ; at that time silt made its way into the harbour. At that time this Sir J. Hawk shaw. 
(pointing to the plan) was what was ealled the harbour, and the silt found its ,, May 1875 : 
way into that basin. I have already stated that the dredging there used to be a a 
large quantity, and now it is practically nothing. He went on to say in this 

Report, you must take proper precautions. 


1344. Chairman.] 1 suppose you would be of opinion that it is possible that 
there might be silting unless proper precautions are used; but you suggest what 
you consider proper precautions >—Yes, you might construct the harbour in 
the wrong way. 

1345. So that there may be dead water, and a liability to silt >—Yes. 

1346. And you think you have taken precautions to prevent it ?—Yes, and to 
show the necessity of reading the whole of a document. Sir John Rennie says, 
“ Fourthly, there is no permanent deposit in Dover Bay.” 


1347. Sir George Balfour.| What page is that >—Page 25 of the Report upon 
the Harbour of Dover Bay, by Sir John Rennie. 

1348. What is the date ?—The 11th August 1845, at page 25. 

1349. Then at page 30, do not you observe that Sir John Rennie again points 
out: “The next question to be considered is the silt and mud, and the experi- 
ments of Captain Washington leave no doubt upon this point, that if a close 
harbour be adopted, with only one entrance, the accumulation of deposit in the 
course of a few years will be to such an extent as to form a serious impediment to 
the maintenance of the harbour at the requisite depth” ?—That is what he 
says. He says some things which are rather contradictory. 

1350. Then with regard to the Commissioners, you are aware that Sir William 
Symonds, one of the Commissioners, dissented from the Report, because he 
could not recommend a large close harbour at Dover, where the pilots con- 
sider the holding ground generally indifferent, and the engineers say it will 


. silt up. 


1351. Chairman.| He does not give it as his own opinion :—No; he says it 
upon an opinion of somebody that it may silt up. 


1352. Sir George Balfour.] Sir William Symonds had listened to the whole 
of the evidence, and he came to the conclusion from that evidence that it was 
not right to construct a harbour at Dover. That is the Commission of 1845, 
page 13 of the Report ?—Admiral Symonds says: “I dissent from this Report, 
because I consider the mass of evidence to be in favour of Dungenness, and be- 
cause I cannot recommend a large close harbour for Dover where the pilots 
consider the holding ground generally indifferent, and the engineers say it will 
silt up.” 

1353-54. I bring it before you to show the impression formed by a naval and 
scientific officer as to the result of the evidence upon his own mind ?>—— 


Chairman.| Any evidence upon the fact of silting, or any evidence of 
the opinion of engineers upon that point, is very proper to be brought be- 
fore the Committee ; but the fact that Captain Symonds objected to sign 
the Report upon a report of some engineer who had nothing to do with it, we 
cannot receive. 


(Witness.) It is necessary to notice that subsequent reports were made. Captain 
Washington completely changed his opinion after this. In Captain Washington's 
earlier Report he said, ‘Supposing the entire matter held in suspension settled 
at the bottom of the harbour, it would amount to 6 inches ;’ but after-he was 
directed to make more extended inquiries in 1847, he reported that the amount 
of deposit would only be 3 inches, and after that he completely altered his views, 
and said he thought there was no danger of silting ; that was subsequent to this 
note of Admiral Symonds. This is the last opinion of Captain Washington ; 
I did not read it to the Committee before ; it will not take much time if I read 
it now. It is the Report of 1847. He says this: ‘Since my former Report upon .- 
this subject, I have for the first time had an opportunity of examining Kingstown, 
which is, I believe, the only successful example we have of a close artificial 
harbour. Here there is no deposit, yet it must not be said (as it has been 
stated) that there are no sands in its vicinity ; on the contrary, it is notorious 
that Howth Harbour, a few miles to the northward, has completely sanded up. 


Dublin Bay and the estuary of the Liffey abound in sand; the latter was almost 
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closed up by the Bull Sands, and the ebb sweeps across them befdre it reaches 
the pier-heads. The Burford and Kish Banks, a few miles from Kingstown, and 
immediately abreast its entrance, is sand, and the latter, it is to be feared, a 
shifting sand ; in addition to these, we know that a very large amount of sand, 
even to the depth of 8 or 10 feet, has scoured away from near the outer foot of 
the western pier, a great part of which must have been carried by the ebb tide 
past the harbour’s mouth. As it is not then the absence of mud, we must seek 
likewise for the causes of Kingstown’s freedom from deposit, and these doubtless 
are the happy position of its entrance, exactly in the fair stream of both flood 
and ebb tide; the proportion of that entrance to the space to be filled and 
emptied by the tide, whereby no perceptible current flows in or out of the har- 
bour ; its circular shape and small depth of water; and the area within which 
is sufficiently large to.keep up a certain amount of disturbance; and this I be- 


. lieve to be the chief remedy against the deposit of silt.” Then he goes on, “I 


must own that till I had seen and carefully considered Kingstown Harbour, | 
feared that silt might baffle all the efforts of our engineers to construct a harbour at 
Dover. I have no longer any such fears; although far from shutting my eyes to 
the extent of the evil, 1 think that with that example before us, we may fairly 
grapple with the difficulty. ' Let us only imitate the favourable points of Kings- 
town, namely, that of placing the entrance or entrances in the line of the fair 
stream of tide, that is, in the southern breakwater, and profit by the immense 
additional advantage of quadruple space at Dover ; and, as far as silt is con- 
cerned, I am of opinion we need not fear the result.” 


1355. Sit George Balfour.) He also says, on page 76, where he gives the 
weight of a cubic foot, “ In the even then of a close harbour being constructed 
in Dover Bay (as mentioned in my former Report), we may imagine it to fill and 
empty with the tide like a basin; the upper portion of the water, or all within 
the range of tide, would be changed twice in the 24 hours, or more correctly, 704 
times a year. Now the mean range of tide here is 15 feet, and if we suppose 
the whole of the water brought in to bear the average amount of silt, and the 
whole to be deposited (which is an extreme case), the quantity at 17% grains per 
cubic foot would amount to about 26 pounds per annum on each square foot of 
surface. A cubic foot of wet silt, we find from experiment, weighs 103 lbs., 
and contains 40 per cent. of water; this amount therefore would be equal to 
about 3 inches in depth of solid dry deposit, or 5 inches of silt annually over the 
whole surface” ?— Yes. 

1356. So that here in the same Report he brings out prominently that there 
would be a deposit of silt over the whole surface of the harbour ?—No, he does 
not say so; he merely says this amount of silt would amount to so much if it 


were all deposited. 
1357. Chairman.] But he says that there is no fear that it will be-—Yes. 


1358. Sir Massey Lopes.] If it were a close harbour there would be no dis- 
turbance, would there !—No; and a harbour of this size cannot be absolutely 


still; it is impossible. 


1359. Sir George Balfour.) As you have referred to Captain Washington's 
Report with regard to Kingstown, let me call your attention to this: it is page 
168 of the Report of 1845. You will find this at the bottom of the page. I 
think you have got the late Sir William Cubitt’s Report of the 18th June 1844. 
I will ask you to read how he points out the great difference between Kingstown 
and Dover, and perhaps you will read it, beginning at the words, “In the 
Report” ?—In the Report we got a few days ago from Dublin, it does not appear 
that the harbour has filled up so much, though there is only one entrance. 
(a.) Very little, and the reason for that is that the clear ocean water there comes 
in a clear quite blue, and here it comes in like milk. I know Kingstown Har- 
bour very well; I have watched it tide after tide, and week after week sometimes, 
and it silts up nothing, I may say; it is imperceptible in fact; but on the coast, 
with the mud and the chalk together, all along the shore the water is turbid, and 
it is very plainly to be seen, especially along the cliffs, and it is due to the break- 
ing away of the chalk in a great degree. At Folkestone, which is to the west- 
ward of Dover, the cliffs have terminated, and as the flood-tide goes from 


Folkestone to Dover none of the chalk debris from those cliffs, I believe, comes 
into 
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; into Dover Harbour ; the water comes clearer there than it does at Dover, still Sir J. Hawkshaw. 
the tendency is to siltup. I have had that harbour cleared out to a flat inclined 
bottom, and since it has been cleared out, in less than one year, there is a very 
considerable deposit from the sea.” This is Mr. William Cubitt’s evidence; he 
is speaking of the small basin at Dover; it is not in point here at all. 

1369. After Captain Washington made that Report on the 18th of J anuary 
1846, the same Commission state as follows, at page 6 of their Report: After 
Captain Washington made this Report the Government, still dissatisfied with the 
plans and suggestions, again referred the whole of the plans to the same Com- 
mission, for them to inquire into the different plans. They report as follows, 
on the 28th of January 1846: “It is not, therefore, our purpose to contend for 
what is, in truth, practically impossible, as it is manifest that the greater part of 
whatever sedimentary matter may be held in suspension in the water flowing 
into a harbour will fall to the bottom with more or less rapidity, in proportion 
to the stillness of the water within, and only such portion of the lighter matter, 
as from its less specific gravity may remain in suspension, will be carried out by 
the ebbing tide”’>—Had you not better read the whole paragraph ? 

1361. I will, if you desire. “ Few harbours escape the evil of a sedimentary 
deposit, and if liability to silt were to be deemed an objection to the construction 
of an artificial harbour, it would be idle te attempt such a work on any part of 
the coasts of the kingdom. It is not, therefore, our purpose to contend for what 
is, in truth, practically impossible ; as it is manifest that the greater part of 
whatever sedimentary matter may be held in suspension in the water flowing 
into a harbour wiil fall with more or less rapidity, in proportion to the stillness 
of the water within, and only such portion of the lighter matter as from its less 
specific gravity may remain in suspension will be carried out by the ebbing 
tide.” There, again, you observe that they still point to the silt as one of their 
dangers ?—They mention it, but still they arrive at the conclusion that you 
ought to make a harbour at Dover. 


1362. Sir George Balfour.| Are you aware that Sir Henry De La Béche 
gave some strong evidence at that time as to the great danger of silting along 
that coast !—I do not know. I read the whole of his Report. 

1363. I would ask you to look at page 14 of the evidence of the Report of 
1847 :—Sir Henry De La Béche merely stated truisms; he says the quantity of 
deposit will depend upon the state of stillness of the harbour, and so on, which 
I do not deny. 

1364. You have also referred to his evideuce at pages 39 and 40 of the Report 
of 1844 ?—Yes. 

1365. Chairman.| His evidence was that water, under certain circumstances, 
was liable to deposit silt, but as to whether the engineering precautions taken are 
sufficient or not, he is not a person who could give evidence ?—He is a geo- 
logist, and he says the quantity of deposit would depend upon the stillness of 
the water, and the quantity held in the water, and there is nothing in his evidence 
to bear upon that question one way or the other. 

1366. You have read that evidence ;—Yes, I have read that portion of it. 

1367. Having read it, are you still of opinion that there is no likelihood of 
silting in the harbour if proper precautions are taken ;—Yes, 


1368. Sir George Balfour.| Still you admit that the inquiries made in those 
days were very extensive, and that they endeavoured by reference to the present 
Astronomer Royal, and Sir Henry de la Béche, to prevent that danger 7—Yes, 
but we have more experience at this time of day than they had then. . 

1369. Can you refer me to the great experience we have in the present day ?— 
I scarcely know how to do that ; we have lived longer, and have greater know- 
ledge of works of this kind. In those days there were very few engineers of any 
experience of large harbours, that I know of; not one of those gentlemen 
examined had made any large harbour. I have been making harbours for many 
many years, and maintaining them, and I think I know more about the matter 
than those gentlemen did at that day. 

1370-72. But still you cannot refer us to documents which would give us 
access to information which would satisfy us of the experience collected at that 
time ?—I think you get it all in these Reports. 

1373. Are you aware that silt has collected in Kingstown Harbour ?— 

Very little. 
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1374. Still there is silt in that harbour ?—Very little. 

1375. Have you any knowledge of it yourself ?—I have been there dozens of 
times; and not only that, but lately I had to go along the whole coast adjoining 
Kingstown Harbour, upon the question of preveuting the drainage from finding 
its way into the Bay; it now finds its way all the way from Blackrock into the 
Bay, and thereby gets into the harbour; I have surveyed it for the last two 
years. 


1376. You are aware that the quantity of silt at Ramsgate Harbour is very 
great, are you not :—Yes. 

1377. And that it is equal to one-third. of an inch a week 2—Yes; Ramsgate 
Harbour is in a situation where you would expect silting ; it is like Lowestoft. 


1378. Chairman.] But you do not expect it here ?—No. 


1379. Sir George Balfour.] Could you give any engineering reasons why the 
silting, which is taking place at Ramsgate and Lowestoft, and even in Yarmouth 
Roads, should not take place at Dover ?—At Lowestoft there are sand banks 
along the shore and just opposite the harbour; it is a small harbour, put in 
reality into a sand bank, and the people putting it there assumed that to keep it 
open you would have to resort to dredging, and if they neglect the dredging it 
will silt up; if they do not neglect the dredging it will not silt up. It isin 
the.same condition as the basins on the Humber. I am engineer for the 
Hull Docks. I stated on the previous occasion that our dredging has amounted 
to nearly half a million tons, The basins on the Humber silt up, and because 
the water of the Humber is so laden with sediment, when it gets into the basins 
and docks, it deposits. So also at Grimsby, and so also at Cardiff; you could 
not keep Cardiff open at all but for dredging ; in cases like that you must dredge, 
but they are cases where dredging was to be expected, and nobody who made 
the works would suppose you could get on without dredging; but this is not a 
case in point, in my judgment. 


1380. Mr. Reed.] Do you know the rate of silting at Hullr—lIt is very large ; 


in some years nearly half a million tons. 


1381. It is very large indeed ?—Yes, it isa very serious thing ; it costs 5,000 J. 


or 6,000/. a year at Grimsby and Cardiff, and other places it is also ex- 
pensive. 


1382. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] Do you know what it costs at Ramsgate ?—I do 
not know. 

1383. I think the expense at Ramsgate is 3,000. is it not ?—Lthink three or 
four years ago it was more than that. 


1384. Sir George Balfour.] Have you the details of the cost of dredging along 
the coast ?--I have only the details of Hull; the dredging has amounted to nearly 
half a million tons, and it costs about 4 d. a ton. 

1385. That is the wages ; but it does not include the cost of plant, does it ?— 
Everything. I am dredging largely in Holland; and if I am wrong here, I am 
very wrong there. I am making a harbour in the North Sea, at the end of 
the Amsterdam Canal, on a sandy shore, so flat that the piers are to be run 
out tnl we get to deep water, and the whole of the interior harbour has to be 
excavated by dredging. I do not mean to say that there will not always be 


some dredging necessary there, but it will be kept open, I think, at a moderate 
expenditure. 


1386. Chairman.] Are these cases, or are they not, in point, as to this har- 
bour?—No, there is no use comparing Dover with other harbours, unless 
the other harbours are exactly in the same circumstances. Compariag it with 
Hull, Ramsgate, or other harbours differing in circumstances, is_useless. 


1387. Sir George Balfour.] Is the sea at Holland, as it flows past, charged 
with so heavy a deposit as the tidal waters at Dover are charged with ?—Yes, a 
great deal more. In rough weather the sand is so light upon that part of the 
coast that it is all floating. 

1388. And you consider the tide equally strong upon that coast running past 
the mouth of that great harbour of yours?—Yes; before the harbour was begun, 
the tide along the shore was not so strong there as it now is at the end of the 
Admiralty Pier ; but projecting a harbour into the sea, is like forming a point of 


land, it increases the intensity of the current. In Holland, the further we get 


out, 
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out, the stronger the current is. We have got out 1,200 metres, and we have Sir J. Hawkshaw. 
to go 1,500 metres into the sea, and then we shall have as strong a current as at ; 
Dover. 

1389. Still that harbour is differently constructed to Dover; there is only 
one large entrance ?—It is constructed under much more difficult circumstances 
than Dover Harbour, as regards ground ; it is fine sand, and the whole interior 
of the harbour has to be excavated by dredging. 

1390. In that case Dover-and Holland are not analagous >—No ; the harbour 
in Holland is in a worse position than this. , 


11 May 1875. 


1391. Admiral Egerton.| I will not ask you any more questions about dredging, 
but there is one question I would like to ask; we know that the first designs 
for that harbour were very much larger; have you any fear that if we construct 
a harbour about the size now intended, we should make the same mistake as 
was made at Holyhead, partly by Parliamentary action constructing it too small, 
and therefore incurring the expense of making a larger one at some future time ¢ 
—Holyhead was enlarged, no doubt, and is now very large; I do not think you 
yequire’a harbour here of that size; it was proposed during the time I had charge 
of it, to go still further with the breakwater ; I objected toit; I thought it was 
useless; and at my instance the Admiralty rescinded the order, and did not go 
further ; it is very difficult for me to answer the question ; it is so much a ques- 
tion of the future as to naval matters; but this harbour is not small. It is 
100 acres larger than Kingstown ; it is considerably larger than the harbour I am 
making in Holland; it is not a small harbour. Of course I do not suppose that 
this harbour will be ever required to hold the whole of the British Fleet. It 
will hold a considerable fleet; you have 85 acres of 65 fathoms; supposing 
you take four acres a ship it would hold 20 line-of-battle ships. The old plan 
was to take an acre a ship, but the ships are larger; three acres a ship I should 
think would be large enough ; then there is all the rest of the harbour for gun- 
boats, andsoon. It is a large harbour, 350 acres. The largest harbour that 
was proposed was not 200 acres more. 

1392. You consider the harbour on the plan is intended for both the conti- 
nental traffic and in a military point of view also >—Yes. 

1393. It would be an advantage, in a military point of view, to make it 
larger, but it would make it too large for the continental traffic ?—No, I do not 
think enlarging it to the eastward would affect the continental traffic. 

1394. It would be larger than was necessary for the continental traffic >—Yes, 
the continental traffic does not require more than that red pier; that is a very 
good provision compared with what the traffic now has. The trafic now only 
uses a portion of the Admiralty Pier, which is 45 feet wide. The red pier will be 
about 1,000 feet long, and 100 feet wide, so that it is more than double the 
accommodation which the Channel traffic has at present. Then taking the 
Channel traffic away from the Admiralty Pier and taking it to the proposed pier, 
would leave the Admiralty Pier more free for national purposes. 

1395. Taking the advantages of the two entrances you mentioned, do you think 
that those advantages would counterbalance the other advantage of having a 
continuous length of two piers, both reaching the shore; do you think the 
advantage of the two entrances would be so great as to counterbalance the ad- 
vantage of having two piers starting from the shore ;—I am not absolutely wedded 
to the other entrance being at the eastern end, but I think two entrances desirable. 
I know at Holyhead where the mail packets are not so numerous as the packets 
will be here, we have to keep a part of the harbour open for the packets to sweep 
in up to the landing place. The harbour master allows no vessel to anchor 
within a certain distance of the particular range through which the packets 
come ; that is necessary to prevent accidents. So the use of that entrance may 
be restricted to some extent, and you must therefore have another entrance. 


1396. Chairman.| You suggested it more to seaward :—Yes, a little. You 
could not put it in the southern face now, because itis too short. 

1397. What would be the length of the eastern pier, supposing the eastern 
entrance is brought much more to seaward, very near to the sea face r-—Sup- 
posing this head of the pier were moved out to there (pointing: to the plan), 
that would make it about 2,500 feet; that is nearly half a mile; it is a long 
pier. 
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1398. Admiral Hgerton.] But you would require an elbow at the end of 
where “ proposed breakwater” is written, to protect vessels lying there from an 
easterly breeze?—I am supposing the head of the eastern pier was put there, 
and this one here (pointing to the plan). Then, I think, you would have sufficient 
protection. You would have 600 or 700 feet of that still left. I think that would 
be protection enough. 

1399. As to these works on account of continental traffic, would there be any 
delay until some preparations were made on the opposite coast for the reception 
of the large steamers contemplated ?—I think the only way to get anything on 
the opposite coast is to de something here. 


1400. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] We are very much in advance of them already, are 
we not ?— Yes, 

1401. The principal difficulty arises upon the other side of the Channel, does 
not it?—Yes; things have been turned topsy-turvey in France, but before the 
war, 200,000 /. had been voted for improvements in Calais, so I was informed 
by the engineer. Then came the war, and nothing has been voted since in that 
way; but I have no doubt they will do something in Calais; the dificulty has 
been to settle what to do. 

1402. Are you aware that they are turning their attention in France at this 
moment to the tunnel project ?—Yes, I am aware of that, but you will always 
have steamers across the Channel. . 

1403. Supposing the tunnel were made, it would interfere very much with 
the passenger traffic, I presume ?—No doubt it would interfere with the passenger 
traffic, but it would make a very large passenger traffic of its own. 

1404. But would it not interfere with the security for the loan to be advanced : 
—No; with regard to the traffic, engineers have made mistakes as to the cost of 
public works, but I have never yet known a case where, with reference to traffic, 
we have been large enough in our estimates. ; 

1405. Supposing, during the next 10 or 14 years, a tunnel was made under 
the Channel, I presume you would hardly expect the passenger traffic by steamer 
to increase at the rate of 10 per cent., or even to be maintained at its present 
rate ; you do not suppose that passengers from London to the Continent would 
go by steamers in preference to the railway ?—Perhaps it would not increase so 
fast, but that is a question upon which the results are almost paradoxical; you 
make a railway, say, alongside a navigable river, and you assume the construc- 
tion of the railway would take away the traffic of the river, but, in fact, you find 
it does not in the slighest degree ; it increases on both. 

1406. The local passenger traffic of Dover is very inconsiderable, compared 
with the through traffic from London ?—Yes ; but looking at the future, there 
will always be a very large number of people who will go by the cheapest 
Toute’; you would always have a cheaper transit by water than railway. 

1407. Still, it would involve a break, both at Dover and Calais ; whereas by 
railway the route would be continuous ?—It depends upon where you are going 
to;, you can scarcely have through trains to every place. 

1408. You are aware that investigations are being pushed forward in France 
on the subject ?—I have been a party to the whole of them. 

1409. And a concession is being applied for to the French Chamber, and a 
large amount of money has been obtained to push on the investigations ?—Yes ; 
the money that is now obtained is for sinking a shaft on the French Coast, and 
driving a drift-way under the sea. 

1410. And the feasibility of the thing depends upon ascertaining that there 
is a continuous bed of chalk ?—That I have nu doubt about; I have ascertaiued 
that myself, but it was thought desirable to drive a drift-way under the sea to 
give people confidence, and it is proposed to sink a shaft. 

1411. When are these investigations to be commenced ?—Another Commis- 
sion has been appointed in England, a sort of International Commission, sitting 
at the Foreign Office, associated with that in France, to make international 
regulations; I was attending before the Commission the other day in order to 
say what should be done in a certain event; in the event of war and other 
things, and how much time that may occupy, is hard to say. 

1412. Two-thirds of the cost of this harbour is to be raised by way of loan 
upon the security of the harbour dues ?—Yes. 

1413. And those will mainly depend upon the shilling per head upon pas-- 
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sengers ?—Yes, but if you take the increase of traffic which has been dealt with, 
you do not seem to require so much as a shilling ; supposing you charge a shilling, 
you will get as much as you want, without so large an increase of passengers. 

1414. Supposing the tunnel was made, do you think any reasonable person 
would advance money upon the security of a shilling per head upon passengers ? 
—If I am right, there will stil] be a great deal of transantlantic traffic. 

1415. Would you like to advance any money yourself upon it ?—I am not 
in the habit of advancing money upon those things. 


1416. Sir Massey Lopes.] You are of opinion that increased facilities, even if 
a tunnel were ever constructed for crossing over to the Continent, would give 
you an increased traffic ?>—Yes. 

1417. And your experience of the Metropolitan Railway is, that it has not 
tended very much to cause less obstruction in the street; we have not found 
that to be the result; your opinion is that it would be much the same in regard 
to the tunnel -—I think so ; the fact is that although those interested in railways 
object very strongly to it, we find the construction of more railways, and even 
parallel railways, does not diminish the traffic. 

1418. It stimulates the trafhc?—Yes; the traffic seems to go on growing 
and is always in advance of our views and calculations. 


1419. Mr. Reed.| I want to revert once more to the shape of the harbour, 
because I am anxious to get your opinion, without reference to the question 
of cost. As that harbour is arranged, there is a certain length of pier to be 
built, to include a certain area of water; and owing to the particular form, 
the proportion of deep water included is smaller in comparison with the shallow. 
That seems to me to be a great disadvantage; and I am anxious to ask you 
whether you consider that, without material increase of cost, or even with mate- 
rial increase of cost, without too much departing from your own views, you 
can give the Committee some assurance that that deep-water area can be 
increased -—I do not know that I can throw any more light upon it. I think, 
with an additicnal expenditure of 150,000/., you could increase the size of 
the harbour to 425 acres. 


1420. Chairman.| Instead of 350 acres?—Yes; and you would increase the 
quantity of water of five fathoms to 125 acres, and of four fathoms to 157 acres. 


1421. Mr. Reed.| How much of tbe increase is in deep water, and how much 
less than five fathoms?—You would add 40 acres of five fathoms and upwards, 
and you would add to it 46 acres of four fathoms and upwards. 

_ 1422. By expending an additional 150,000/. we should get as much deep 
water as shallow water ?—Yes. . 

1423. Whereas by spending the present 800,000 /. we get a small proportion 
of deep water comparatively ?—There is no doubt you would get a great advan- 
tage by spending the additional money. 


Mr. Edward Druce, sworn; Examined by Mr. Bidder. 


1424. ARE you a Civil Engineer ?—I am. 

1425. And a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers ?—Yes. 

1426. Haye you been employed in your profession as engineer in charge of 
Sy works, and Government works in different parts of the country -— 

es. 

1427. I believe you had the superintendence of the Plymouth Breakwater for 
a considerable time ?—Yes. 

1428. And also the Alderney Breakwater ?—Yes, I was employed there. 

1429. And for the last 24 years have you been resident engineer, and 
latterly the sole engineer in charge of the works at Dover ?—Yes. 

1430. I believe you are able to answer any questions that may be desired to 
e put to you with regard to the history of the works within that period ?— 

es. 


1431. Chairman.| Have you been long in charge of the Admiralty Pier “sa 


‘Twenty-four years. 
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1432. Mr. Bidder.| And all the works carried on during that period have 
been carried on under your superintendence ?—Yes, the Government works: 
only. | 

yn Those works since 1848 have been carried on upon the lines indicated 
by Sir Byam Martin’s Commission ?—Yes, they have entirely. 

1434. And as regards the cost, they have been executed under contract ?— 
Under various contracts with contractors. 

1435. And have they been finished within the estimate ?—Yes, within the 
estimate. 

1436. What was that ?—£. 725,000, and they have been executed rather under, 
or will be, within 700,000 J. 

1437. Having had a large experience of the cost of constructing works there 
already, what do say.as to Sir John Hawkshaw’s estimate for the works now 
proposed ?—I think it is quite sufficient. I have gone carefully into the prices,. 
and estimated the works on the basis of the cost of the existing works; I find 
the estimate is ample for the works that it is intended to make. _ 

1438. Knowing the place, in your judgment, are they well designed for the: 
purposes of the harbour :---I think so. 

1439. What do you say as to the cost of maintenance after they are com- 
pleted ; will it be excessive ’—I do not see why it should be at all excessive : 
we know the, principal items now, and I think there is a sufficient amount put: 
down for the maintenance afterwards. 

1440. As to the question of silt, you have had a large experience at Dover as. 
well as at other places?—I have had more experience at Dover than at other 
places with regard to silt. 

1441. Are you apprehensive, from what you know of the way in which the. 
tides set, and the way in which the silt is deposited, that there would be any 
serious danger to the efficiency of the harbour from that cause ?—No, I see no 
reason to apprehend any large deposit of silt there at all; we know also both the 
cause and effect of the tide upon the bay ; it scours out the inner part of the 
bay, and deposits the material alongside the pier. That is a cause which will be 
arrested by the eastern pier. 

1442. I think something like 20 years ago you pointed out that an eastern 
groin, or something of that nature, was requisite in order to arrest the action then 
going on:—Yes, I was quite sure that that action must take place; and when 
the next survey took place it proved that it was so. At the same time I took 
accurate notes of what the effect of those tides was in the present Dover Harbour, 
for I considered that was one of the best criterions we could go upon. 

1443. Of the inner harbour ;—What they call the outer harbour upon that 
plan. 

1444. What are your facts that you have observed, as to the outer harbour 
bearing upon that question ?—The outer harbour, when we first commenced the- 
pier, used to be as much as 16,000 tons a year; it was 16,600 in the year 1851. 
As the Dover Pier was extended it gradually diminished, until of late years 
it has been nothing; there is no dredging required now in Dover Harbour. 
The question of the scouring of the bay is a separate question from that of silt, 
which is the result of the deposition of matter in suspension in the water. 

1445. You mean the effect of the extension of the Admiralty Pier, sheltering 
the mouth of the outer harbour from the entrance of the tide, has been that 
that which was an encrmous expense for dredging has come down to something 
trifling >—It has come to nothing. 

1446. In your opinion would a similar effect be produced if works were con- 
structed as shown upon the plan, consisting of an eastern pier and breakwater, 
which would protect the Bay from the action of the tide?—Yes, certainly, there 
can be no cause to apprehend any silt from the new works. 

1447. Do you believe the scouring action of the tide in that Bay would be 
arrested, and consequently the deposition in the eddies :—Yes, we can trace the 
whole of the material worked out of the inner part of the harbour, within 10 per 
cent.; that is to say, the amount of deposition is less than the amount of 
scouring by 10 per cent.; that was the result arrived at by comparing the 
different surveys made under the orders of the Admiralty. Under the Admiralty 
officers there was a survey made in 1865, and another one as late as 1873. 

1448. Have you observed the same fact in other places, confirming your view 
as to the effect of shutting out the scour of the tide in arresting the silt ?—My 

experience 
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experience is limited in that respect to Dover, although I have had something Mr. &. Druce. 
to do with other harbours. 
- 1449. Do you know Kingstown ?—I know from the Reports that it is dis- 
tinctly stated what the result of those works there is, viz., that there is no silting. 
1450. You compared the surveys in 1838 and 1865 upon this point ?—Yes. 
1451. What is the result of that;— The result of that is shown in the : 
Committee’s Report of the year 1865, that Committee was appointed for de- 
partmental purposes; it was not a regular Commission. It arose in this way ; 
when we came to the end of the contract, in the year 1854, and again in 1865, 
we had to inquire whether the Government would go on, or what they would 
do; the result in 1865 was that they appointed three of their own officers to 
make inquiries 9s to whether it was desirable to go on or not. 
1452. All I want to go into is the result of the observations as to the fact of 
silting ; do the comparisons of 1848 and 1856 show that the mean depths of the 
harbour are practically identical 2—Yes, that is soin the Committee’s Report. 
1453. Applying those facts in your experience in Dover, are you satisfied that 
there need not be any serious apprehension of silting? —I am quite satisfied upon 
that point. 


11 May 1875. 


1454. Sir Massey Lopes.) Are you perfectly satisfied. with reference to your 
estimate of the total expense ; do you consider that estimate is sufficient to 
carry out the work as proposed ?—I am quite satisfied upon the point. 

1455. 1 understood you to say that your estimate is based upon higher 
figures than those upon which you have already constructed the Admiralty 
Pier ?—That is the fact. 

1456. And besides that you have left 10 per cent. for contingencies ?—Yes. 

1457- Amounting to 80,000 /. :—Yes. 

1458. So that so far as expense goes, you have no doubt you could construct 
the works within the figures you have put down?—I have no doubt upon the 

_ point. 

1459. I think I understood you to say that you have constructed the Admi- 
ralty Pier for a less amount than was originally estimated ?—-Yes. 

1460. When completed, your estimate will be something like 30,000 /. beyond 
the first estimate ?—No, 30,000 J. less. 

1461. You have no fear as to the silting in the harbour !—No. 

1462. Have you formed any opinion with reference to the advisability of 
having an eastern entrance in the harbour ?—I think you must have a second 
entrance, and the question is where you can have it best. 

1463. Supposing the eastern entrance were brought further out, as the ho- 
nourable Member, Mr. Reed proposed, do you see any objection to the two 
entrances being at the southern side?—One would be on the eastern arm, and 
the other would be on the south. 

1464. Would it be advisable that the eastern arm should be continuous, and 
if that arm is brought out that there might be instead two entrances on the 
southern side ?—lIt is a balance of advantages; on the whole I should like a 
second entrance on the southern arm if there were length of breakwater enough, 
which I do not consider there now is; but failing that, if the second entrance 
were brought out a little more to the southern part of the eastern arm, it would 
-be in the best available position. 

1465. Have you been able to form any probable idea of the expense of re- 
moving the silting that might take place along there ?—Yes. 

1466. Supposing that harbour is completed, could you give the Committee 
any idea of the expense of dredging the silt ?-- As far as the evidence goes upon 
that poivt, it is this, that in the present harbour there is no silt, therefore the 
natural inference is, that being in a much more advantageous position than the 
existing harbour, there will be no silt there. 

467. There will be less deposit of silt, supposing the harbour completed, than 
there is at present ?--There is no deposit. 

1468. There is some against the Admiralty Pier ?—That is not silt; that is from 
the scour from the inner part of the bay. ‘That would be arrested altogether by 
the East Pier, but if any foreign material were brought into the bay it would 
have to be dredged. 

1469. You think the question of silting is a very inconsiderable one ’‘—Very 
small, I think. 

1470. What do you suppose will be the cost of maintenance, supposing the 
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works to be constructed ; would the annual charge be a considerable one or not? 


—I think the amount put in the estimate is quite enough, perhaps rather too 


high, as compared with what it costs now. ‘The actual cost of maintenance of 


present pier, putting aside the maintenance of the railway and jetties, is within 
2007. a year, and the amount allowed for the increased cost in this estimate 
after five years is 2,000 /. a year; I consider that ample. | 


1471. Mr. Reed.| Sir John Hawkshaw, in part of his evidence, stated that 
there was a stream which brought down some deposit, and which contributed, 
he thought, to the deposit in the harbour. If that be so, how is it that those 
deposits do not take place in the outer harbour ?- -Because the inner gates are 
always shut; it is arrested in the dock; it seldom comes into the harbour, 

1472. If it comes into the present harbour, it must come through the outer 
harbour, so called ?—Yes. 

1473. Then it really comes through the outer harbour without depositing, and 
is deposited against the Admiralty Pier?—I do not think that there is much 
deposit now comes out there. The town authorities have taken effectual steps for 
arresting the drainage and the sewage that used to come down there, and have 
already stopped a certain quantity of it. Anything else coming down would be 
deposited in the dock. 

1474. You do not attach any importance to it coming into the new harbour? 
— No. ( 

1475. As to the margin of 88,000 /. in the estimate, is any portion of that at 
present anticipated in the proposed plans ?— Not in my estimate. 

1476. Do you think in carrying on that work, not in a new place, but under 
conditions precisely like those under which the Admiralty Pier has been built, 
it is necessary to have so large a margin as 10 per cent. for contingencies ?—It is 
a safe course to have it; contingencies are things you cannot foresee. 

1477. Sir John Hawkshaw stated that he thought there would be a certain 
portion of that expended upon coal-sheds, and works of that kind upon the 
breakwater ; do you agree in that opinion ?—I think the coal-sheds altogether 
come to something under 2,000 /.; it is very small. 

1478. You do not consider that that margin would bear a safe reduction, so 
as to enable you to face a somewhat increased expenditure, say half of it?—I do 
not think it ought to be anticipated. 

1479. Do you think it more prudent to build a harbour as shown upon the 
plan, with the. certainty of getting a comparatively small deep-water place, to 
taking half that margin for the purpose of increasing the deep-water space by 
changing the form of the walls >—I should not like to guarantee the estimate, if 
you reduced the contingens amount. 

1480. From your intimate knowledge of Dover, can you tell us what is the 
force and effect of an easterly gale ; would not you apprehend that there would 
be a considerable disturbance of that harbour if you had a large entrance, 600 
or 800 feet wide, in the Eastern Pier ?—There would be disturbance; but a cer- 
tain amount of disturbance in a harbour is beneficial. 

1481. The easterly gales are pretty strong, are they not?—Yes; but not so 
strong as from the west and south-west. 

1482. You do not consider it at all imprudent to build a large and costly 
pier or jetty, such as is shown, for the purpose of obtaining shelter for passenger 
steamers in the embarkation and disembarkation of passengers, and then form- 
ing an entrance which would let in an easterly gale upon those passenger 
steamers :—I should not think it prudent, unless you have a lee side to the 
packet pier. . . . 


1483. The southern gales are not violent >No, the coast of France protects — 


us from the south. 

1484. And by putting the second entrance in the southern face, you entirely 
remove the objection I have pointed out, and you allow both sides of the jetty 
to be used at all times for passenger purposes ?—Yes. 

1485. Then you would have this one decided advantage in putting the second 
entrance upon the southern face, namely, that the pier could be used on both 
sides; whereas, with an eastern entrance, it might be interfered with on the 
eastern side occasionally ?—Yes, it would have that advantage; but the pro- 
posed pier or jetty is of considerable length; 1,000 feet of quay-room, that 
would accommodate all the vessels that might want to come there. 

1486. But it would be very desirable in providing accommodation of this 

sort, 
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sort, to remove from it any feature which would interfere with the efficiency of 
any part of it if you encounter no other disadvantage ; then your evidence goes 
to this extent, that the adoption of the eastern entrance would produce more 
disturbance, owing to the easterly gales, than the adoption of the southern 
entrance, because of the southern gales being of less importance > —Yes ; all these 
details are open to modifications when the work comes to be executed. 

1487. Your view of silting is, that the Admiralty Pier jutting out into the 
sea, isin the nature of a groin, and must of necessity occasion a deposit of 
one kind or another at. the side of it, as is usual with a groin?—Yes, it forms 
eddies. 

1488. But that when the harbour is built after some such plan as is proposed, 
the eastern side of the Admiralty Pier will be protected from that cause of 
deposit ‘—I do not think there can be any of that disturbance of the bottom 
which has hitherto taken place, it is quite impossible. 

1489. Do you think it would be an easy thing to dredge the shallow water of 


that harbour into deeper water, looking at the formation of the bottom ?—It' 


would be a very expensive thing, it is a hard chalk bottom ; it must be cut with 
powerful machinery. 

1490. Consequently it would be desirable in forming that harbour not to 
look to dredging as an economical means of increasing deep water communi- 
cation —Clearly it would be cheaper to gain the additional area by including 


more deep water than by dredging it out of the shallow water space ; in addi-- 


tion to which, there would be a tendency in rough water for the material in the 
shallow water on the shore to be drawn down by the waves and deposited so as 
to spoil the deep water anchorage. 


1491. Aduiral Egerton.] Is the whole of the breakwater to be so constructed 
as to admit of the taking of large ships alongside, and mooring them there >— 
Yes, the walls are nearly upright, according to modern ideas of building break- 
waters, and similar to the wall in the present pier. 

1492. You agree with Sir John Hawkshaw, that it is essential there should 
be two entrances ?—I[ think so. 


(493. Sir George Balfour.| You mentioned the present estimate as based 
upon existing experience >—Yes. 

1494. That is the present cost of the works 7—Yes. 

1495. What has been the average cost per yard of the present works >—The 
present works were done in three separate contracts. 

1496. Can you tell us the whole of the operations !—I was going to give it in 
three portions. 

1497. Giye us the total cost per yard; is not the length of the present pier 
750 yards :—Seven hundred yards. 

1498. And the cost has been 750,000/.?—No; the cost has been under 
700,000 1.; the cost has been 693,000/., and whien completed, to the extent of 
the existing contract, it will be 696,000 /. 

1499. Say 700,000 /. altogether; the length is about 700 yards ?— Yes, 

1500. And that would be about:1,000 /. a yard :—About 1,000. a yard. 

150?. What is the number of yards you obtain in the proposed break- 
water r—One thousand nine hundred and twenty yards. 

.1502. ‘The cost of that is to be 850,000/., is it nut ?—Yes, 

1503. Will you explain to us, now, that which you were desirous of doing 
before, how itis, that having cost 1,000 J. per lineal yard hitherto, we have 
now to get down to nearly one third of tiat sum ?—The reason is this, as we 
have gone cn, we have gained experience, and instead of using a great deal of 
costly granite, which we used to use down to the bottom o: the walls,. we have 
gradually dispensed with it, and intend in the new work to dispense with it 
entirely. The inain cause of the cost has been that expensive granite ; in addition 
to which, the breakwater is built of a greater width than will be necessary in the 
less exposed position of the new piers ; the piers are considerably narrower, the 
height is considerably less, and the character of the work is less costly. 

1504. We have had altogether three contracts ?—Yes. 

1505. Can you give us now the length and cost of the pier under the three 
contracts :—The first contract was 800 feet, and it came to 883 l. per yard. 
The second contract was 1,000 feet, and it came to 1,107 1. per yard. The 
third contract was 300 feet, and was 800 J. per yard. 
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1506. So that practically speaking we have had no experience to guide us as 
to the future cost of the works, seeing that the latter portion of the present pier 
has cost, we may say, an equal sum to that which the pier cost in the shallower 
waters ?—I think that hardly conveys the impression that ought to be conveyed. 
We have had ample experience of all the materials we propose to use. The con- 
crete we propose to use in block is of the same character we have hitherto used. 
There has been an immense quantity of concrete used in blocks in the present 
pier, and we know the value of it exactly. ; 

1507. We understand you propose so to modify the dimensions of the pier and 
the kind of material you use, and the mode of construction, as to enable you to 
reduce the future construction to one-third of what it has hitherto cost ?—One- 
third is not quite it; it will come to half as compared with the last contract, 
which is in the same depth of water; that is the maximum depth. 

1508. I thought by the evidence of Mr. Walker, given before the Committee 
of 1848 on Miscellaneous Estimates, that you had great difficulties in the first 
commencement of the foundations in connection with the pier >—We have had 
much greater difficulties since. 

1509. I thought you were stopped in a great degree by some difficulties in the 
foundations close to the shore ?>—No, I was there and saw the first stone laid; I 
have no recollection of anything of the sort. 

1510. Are you aware that Mr. Walker gave strong evidence in 1848 before 
the Committee on Miscellaneous Estimates, with regard to some impediments in 
commencing the works ?—There is always some difficulty in commencing works 
in that depth of water, more especially when they begin works in which they have 
had no previous experience. A great many difficulties have been got over, but 
there will be still difficulties. 

1511. You also mentioned that the present proposed harbour is designed upon 
the lines of Sir Byam’s Martin’s Commission ?—Yes. 

1512. They report on the various wants of the harbour, and that Commission 
never did propuse to have any such harbour with such a small area as the present 
harbour ?—No; 520 acres was proposed. 

1513. I thought the smallest given in was given in by Mr. Walker; as far as 
we can ascertain, it is 592 acres ?—That was, I think, the plan of Mr. Walker ; 
but the Report of the Commissioners upon those harbours stated 520. “ We are 
of opinion that the area suggested by the Commissioners, namely, 520, is the 
minimum space.” i 

1514. | call attention to this fact: You are aware that there were eight plans 
sent in ?—Yes. 

1515. And of those eight plans, the smallest was Mr. Walker’s ¢—Yes. 

1516. Did his plan comprise 592 acres —Yes. : 

1517. According to the experience which these able men had in those days, 
they attached great importance to a harbour of considerable size?—Yes, they 
did under the different circumstances of the times. I think you must remember 
that those times had reference a great deal to wooden ships, and ships of a dif- 
ferent description to what we have now, and there was the question of refuge 
as well. 

1518. And they attached great importance also to this, that in order to make 
a harbour upon that part of the coast really efficient to the nation, it was necessary 
to combine, not only commercial and naval purposes, but likewise refuge pur- 
poseses ;—That was more a question for the Admiralty and the nautical autho- 
rities than the engineers. . 

1519. But still the Commissioners themselves taking advantage of the infor- 
mation they acquired from evidence of engineers, did report to the Government 
that a combination of these various purposes was very important for efficiency >— 
Yes. 

1520. So that in the present case you do not consider this under the designa- 
tion of a harbour of refuge 2—It is more of a naval and military harbour. 


1521. And the old ideas of combining with it a commercial harbour and | 
harbour of refuge, are no longer suitable for this harbour?—That is more a. 


matter for the naval and military authorities, than for the engineer. 

1522. But still as far as you, as an engineer, are concerned, you would not 
hold up to the world, that that harbour does combine those objects which were 
formerly desirable :—Not the refuge part of it, certainly. . 

1523. As far as the commercial part is concerned, having a fleet of iron-clads 
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inside, there would be very little space available for the commercial vessels ? 
| There would be a very Jarge space. Of the 350 acres there are only 85} acres 
within the five-fathoms line; the whole of the rest is more or less available for 
commercial vessels. 
1524. To that extent it would be useful for them ?—Yes. 
1525. You mentioned the inquiries into the state of the harbour by different 
| examinations ?—Yes. 
1526. How many examinations do you remember to have been made? 
Three. 
1527. Will you give the dates ?— 1844, 1865, and 1873. 

1528. Are you aware that the Commission of 1865 was an important Com- 
mission ?—It was important to the extent to which it went. 

1529. Still it was composed of three able men, Admiral Bethune, Chairman, 
the present Admiral Bedford, and Captain Calver 2>—Yes. 

1530. Those three officers were men of experience and talent?—Yes. 

1531. And well acquainted with the coast?—Yes; two of them had been 
acquainted with it to my knowledge for a long while. 

1532. And their Report of 1865 was a very unfavourable Report ?>—The only 
unfavourable item in their Report was the one I brought to their notice myself; 
that was the redistribution of the bottom arising from the scouring out of the 
inner part of the Bay, but I do not know that they could have expected any 
other result. 

1533. They report that they looked forward to heavy expense for dredging 
eventually, if the harbour was formed !—If the harbour was left in the incom- 
plete state in which they found it. 

1534. I though their Report went further ?-—I do not think they stated any- 
thing about what would bappen if the harbour was completed. 

1535. I thought in one part of their Report they distinctly referred to the 
periodical expense of dredging to maintain the depth within the harbour ?—Not 
in contemplation of any completion of the harbour; I do not think that that 
question was referred to them at all. 

1536. Are you aware that the northerly gales, and the southerly set of the 
tide, bring down silt to a very large extent from the North Sea, and that the 
westerly gales and the easterly set of the tide bring silt up the Channel, and that 
both those sets of tides and silt converge in Dover Straits ?—I do not know that 
of my own knowledge; I know there is an amount of silt in the water, and I 
have made experiments to find out the quantity; we also have the advantage of 
those very extensive researches of Captain Washington, who gives long tabu- 
lated accounts of all of them. At the time he made his experiments, the South 
Eastern Railway were blasting down a great deal of chalk from the Shakspeare 
Cliffs, and in the silt that was examined 25 per cent. was found to be chalk ; 

eliminating that item from the quantities, my result comes precisely the same as 
his, or about 12 grains in the cubic foot. 


1537. Mr. Reed.| Can you give us the result of the analysis of the silt >— 


Fifty per cent. sand, 25 per cent. chalk, and 25 per cent. vegetable matter in a 


state of decomposition. 


1538. Sir George Balfour.| You know Captain Vetch, the engineer ?—I do. 

1539. He is an experienced officer ?—He is. 

1540. He was called upon by ihe present Commission to review all these 
questions, was he not ?—I see in the Blue Book that the investigations took 
place. 

1541. That is on the 5th of January 1846 :—Yes. 

1542. Captain Vetch was called in in consequence of this very great doubt 
after Captain Washington, whose name you have mentioned; he was called in 
to report upon the extent of the silt? —I think so; I am not well read up in his 
evidence, I must say- 

1543. As you have mentioned Captain Washington’s name, perhaps you will 
look at page 116 of the Report. You observe that Captain Vetch there dis- 
tinctly points out, “That the silt exists extensively in the locality of Dover is 
manifest from the depositions which take place in the present tide harbours of 
Dover and Ramsgate, and which would speedily choke up but for the artificial 
means of cleansing resorted to. By experiment, it has been found that some- 
times there are 473 grains of matter held in suspension in a cubic foot of water 
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in Dover Bay; and if this quantity was deposited from the tides of 13 days 
in the year that source alone would furnish 10 inches of silt per annum.” You 
observe there that Captain Vetch, an experienced officer, reviewing this matter, 
most distinctly brings out the fact that 10 inches of silt is possible in the pro- 
posed harbour of Dover 7—This statement of Captain Vetch's, which is not sup- 
ported by the much more extensive experiments of Captain Washington, says it 
is so, but it is quite contrary to what Captain Washington said. He gives the 
amount as three inches. That is only possible on the supposition that the 
whole of the silt is deposited. : 

1544. Is it not the case that Captain Vetch must have been writing with all 
the papers before him, and with information obtained from the water which 
Captain Washington supplied to the analysts, in order to ascertain the quantity 
of matter in suspense >~—Ii does not say that Captain Vetch referred to Captain 
Washington. 


Chairman.| I do not think this witness can give evidence upon what 
Captain Vetch is reported to have said or done there. 


1545-6. Mr. Reed.] Have you any evidence of your own that you can intro- 
duce to the Committee in contravention of the conclusions of Captain Vetch ?— 
Yes, I have taken samples of water myself and have had them analysed, and I 
find that the results, with certain corrections, closely agree with the other evi- 
dence in the Blue Book, and do not agree at all with what I have been referred 
to in Captain Vetch’s statement. 

1547. Who made the analysis of these waters of yours?—I sent them to an 
analytical chemist, in precisely the same way as Captain Washington did. 

1548. Can you tell us who it was ?—Mr. Bottle is his name. 

1549. Have you made any experiments of your own upon the deposits in the 
Harbour of Dover?—Those experiments I referred to, viz., taking samples of 
water and having them analysed. 


Chairman.| This Report which Sir George Balfour has alluded to, has a 
reverse tendency to what he im»gines. He says, “As far as experience 
or analogy can guide our conclusions, we may assume that a harbour placed 
in Dover Bay, with only one capacious opening, aud that placed in the 
least suitable direction, such a harbour would silt up in 40 years so as only 
to be fit for the reception of small vessels; but if that mouth be of the 
smallest dimensions, and placed in the most suitable direction, such a siltiug 
up may be protracted for some centuries.” 


Sir George Balfour.] If it is the opinion of the Committee that T should 
not go on, I will not ask-any more questions upon this point. 


1550. Mr. Reed.] Have you any evidence of your own, with regard to the 
amount of deposition of silt in this locality ; You have stated what your analysis 
of the water is, and we know you are perfectly familiar with the results of the 
surveys ; but as you are locally resident, I should like to know whether you 
have any evidence of your own as to the deposits in Dover Bay ?—The best. 
evidence I have as to deposit is the outer harbour of Dover, and there there is 
no deposit; the tidal water comes in every day, and flows out, but leaves no 
deposit behind it, consequently there is no dredging, and there has been none 
for years; a small close harbour is more advantageously placed for deposit than 
a large harbour would be, and yet there is no deposit. 

1551. As to Dover, your evidence is deduced from the result of survey >— 
Yes. 


1552. Sir Massey Lopes.) We had evidence from Sir John Hawkshaw that 
there was considerable expense annually in dredging the outer harbour before 
the Admiralty Pier was constructed >—That is the case. 

1553- Since that it has been infinitesimally reduced >—Yes. 

1554. With reference to the expense, Sir George Balfour was speaking of the 
expense of the harbour, and he asked whether you had any experience of the 
substituting of Portland cement concrete for granite; that really makes the 
difference in the expense of the proposed works, does it not; you have already 
constructed, have you not, the present Admiralty Pier, of rock granite 2—The 
present Admiralty Pier is made of Portland cement concrete, with granite on 
the face; we find that the Portland cement, after having been exposed some 
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years, stands so well that we shall have no hesitation in using it instead of Mr. #. Druce. 
granite altogether. 

1555. You intend to face the proposed pier with Portland cement concrete 
instead of granite?—Yes. 

1556. And that makes the great distinction in the expense ?—Yes, 

1557. Do you know anything of Portland cement having been used in the 
breakwater at Plymouth; it has been used there of late years ; I do not know 
whether you know that ?—It was not used when I had charge of the Plymouth 
breakwater. 

1558. Subsequently it has been used ?—It may have been used to cement 
the stones together, not in the form of concrete blocks ; there was a fort inside 
Plymouth Breakwater, in which it was used, and successfully used. 

1559. And it has been found to be a great success, has it not ?—Yes; but 
still our experiecce at Dover is greater than Plymouth; Plymouth was com- 
menced sometime after Dover. 

1560. And it is the difference of using concrete instead of granite which you 
look upon as being likely to decrease the cost ?>—Yes. 

1561. And also the size and width of the pier 7>— Yes. 


11 May 1875. 


1562. Mr. Reed.| Concrete blocks are largely used, I believe, in substitution 
for stone in the construction of harbour walls ?—Very largely indeed. 

1563. Do you think a cement pier would boom off a steamer which came 
against it as effectually as granite?—It is a question as to which makes the 
greatest amount of splinters, but neither granite nor concrete will stand the 
momentum of a large ship coming against it. 

1564. But it would stand it better than rotten wood. Now I want to know as 
to the relative values of concrete and stone, because as this harbour will have a 
great many iron-clads with rams, they may sometime require a little booming off. 
Can you state that concrete block properly hardened is, in your opinion, inferior 
to granite ?—I should think it was inferior to granite, but very superior to . 
many stones used for harbours. 

1565. Is it found that concrete used for these purposes is as hard as stone, and 
can be dealt with in the same way ?—It has to be worked with the same tools 
which you use for reducing granite, and that is the best test. 

1566. As to the expense, I understand your evidence to be to this effect, that 
whereas in your third contract, in which you have used granite and concrete 
together, you have reduced the expenditure to 800 J. a yard; you now propose 
in this case to reduce the expenditure to 4601. a yard, first by reducing the 
height and width cf the breakwater, and secondly, by the entire substitution of 
the concrete blocks instead of granite; am I right ?—Yes, 

1567. The proposed pier or jetty is placed in immediate proximity to the outer 
harbour ; do you consider the resistance of a pier or jetty in that condition is not 
likely to cause accumulation of silt or deposit at the entrance of the outer har- 
bour by the action and stirring up of the paddle steamers that frequent the pier ? 
—I do not see why any should be deposited ; but the action of the paddle-wheels 
of the steamers would be to remove anything from there; the tendency, however, 
is to deepen at that point, and the run from the harbour would have a similar 
tendency. 

1508. When the pier is made, the tendency will not be to deepen ?—No. 

1569. You consider that any deposit resulting from such a cause could easily 
be removed by dredging ?— Yes. } 


Colonel Nugent, re-called. 


1570. Chairman.| I believe you wish to make some statement as to your Colonel Nugent. 
former evidence?—This is a return called for by Sir George Balfour (handing 
in the same). Init I state, Question 151, that the work in course of construction 
was under consideration in 1863. It was approved in December 1870, and was 
commenced in February 1872, before which date the pier had not sufficiently 
advanced to admit of its construction. 


1571. Sir George Balfour.] The other part of the question is as to which 


estimate bears the costs of that construction ; by which estimate is it borne? — 
The Army Estimate. 
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m 1572. If I refer to the Army Estimate I shall find the amount therein ?— 
es. 
1573- Do I understand that the entire cost of construction is inserted, and the 


foundations as well?—The whole cost of the work there has been borne on the 


Army Estimates. 
1574. Including the foundations ?—Including a sum for the foundations. 
1575. The sum of 73,000/., which is shown against the Dover Harbour Pier, 
or in the same paper, ought not to be put down to the expense of the Pier vat 
Dover ?—The expenditure on the work has been repaid from time to time by 
the War Department. 


1576. Chairman.| I understand you repay it?—Annually, on the certificate 
of the Board of Trade. 

1577. Will you proceed in what you want to say ‘—From my answer to 
Question 186, put by Mr. Reed, it might be inferred that the expense of a 
fort, supposing a fort were constructed on the shoulder of the breakwater, 
would be an addition to these Estimates; that was not what I meant to say. 
I meant that we should have to go to Parliament in the ordinary way. I did not 
perceive that Mr. Reed, in putting the question, said, “‘ we shall.” 


1578. Mr. Reed.| Do the War Estimates include any estimate for the docks ? 
—No: my answer might lead to the inference that they do; it seemed to me 
on reading my evidence over that it might. | 

1579. My question is this, “That shows, does it not, that in the event of con- 
structing the breakwater, we shall probably have, by military advice, to expend 
further money in defence of that angle ;” I put that question as a Member of 
Parliament ?—Just so; not as a-member of this Special Committee. 

1579*. I meant that the country would have to do it?—-That is the correction 
I wish to make. 


1580. Chairman.) You understand it to mean that it would be an increase of 
the estimate of this project ?—No; I understood it, as Mr. Reed now says; but 
in reading the evidence, it appeared from his question and my answer, as if it 
would entail an increase-on this particular project; I wanted to guard against 
that. ; 


1581. Mr. Malcolm.) We have heard something about Sheerness, and I 
think you were at Sheerness for some time; as regards the wharf frontage at 
Sheerness is it available for the embarkation of troops, or anything of that sort ? 
_-I was commanding engineer at Sheerness, and also have been employed there 
lately, as President of Torpedo Committee, in connection with the torpedo 
defence of the harbour. There is no wharf frontage available, I should say, 
for the embarkation and disembarkation of troops and matériel of war. 

1582. Have you any idea of the depth of water alongside?—Yes, I should 
say 14 feet at low-water in the deepest part, alongside of the wharf; it is deep 


in the stream If my recollection serves me right, wharf accommodation is found 


by running a jetty out at an inclination to the line of the wharf wall. ‘This 
jetty is on the tail end of the Lapwell Bank, and it provides 200 feet of wharf 
accommodation. 

1583. Mr. Reed.] Has not a ship been sunk near the wharf wall, in order to 
give deep-water accommodation for coaling off the dockyard ?— There is a 
jetty formed by an old hulk ; it is on the edge of the Lapwell Bank. 


Mr. Edward Druce ; further Examined. 


1584. Chairman.| THERE is one point which Sir George Balfour wishes to . 


have cleared up; in this Return, which is made up to the quarter ending the 
21st March 1875, you speak of 693,000 /. as being the amount certified as costs 
up to that date?—Yes. 

1585. Then you say further items, “ Fort for War Department, 24,893 /.; is 
that amount included in the 693,000 /. or not ?—No, it is no part of our con- 
tract; it is work done for the War Department. 

1586. You get repaid ?—Yes. 

1587. Mr. Shaw Lefevre. ] Are the steamers able to embark or disembark 
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passengers now on one side or other of the Admiralty Pier in all weathers ?— 
Not in aH weathers ; there are occasions when they cannot do it. 

1588. How often are they unable to embark or disembark passengers ?—The 
present packets come in at almost any time. The large men-of-war and troop 
ships do not come; they will not come at all; they do not like the place; they 
say there is not sufficient protection for them. 

1589. But how about the passenger steamers ?—The small passenger steamers 
come. 

1590. Is it very seldom that they are unable to disembark their passengers at 
the Admiralty Pier ?>—Very seldom. 


Mr. Serjeant Sargood stated that that was the case on behalf of the 
Promoters of the Bill. 


Captain E. K. Calver, n.N., F.R.s., &c., sworn ; and Examined. 


1591. Sir George Balfour.) Wit you explain your former service in the 
Navy and your experience as to the coasts of England ?—I have had 39 years’ 
experience of this class of subject now before the Committee, and during that 
long period I have as a matter of observation and study, observed carefully the 
action of waves and currents and the resulting displacement of soils, in so far as 
they bear upon the projection of a harbour like that upon the wall. As I am 
probably unknown to many members of the Committee, | may mention I have 
given the result of that experience upon two occasions in small published works. 
I mention this as a sort of apology for the decided evidence that I may give to 
questions put to me by the Committee. 

1592. I think you were employed to survey this coast in 1844 ‘—I was the 
surveyor to the Royal Commission on Harbours of Refuge in 1844, and made 
the surveys of some of the sites. 

1593. And again in 1859 ?—In my current duty, as surveyor, 1 had to come 
here at stated periods. If my memory serves me right, { had, in 1859 and 
1865, to re-survey Dover Bay, so as to inform the Admiralty what alteration in 
the frontage of Dover Bay had taken place, as the result of the projection of the 
Admiralty Pier. The result of the several examinations are in Reports in 
possession of the Admiralty, I suppose. 

1594. Then besides this particular portion of the coast, I believe you have 
had various other ports of England to examine and report upon ?>—In the course 
of my surveying duty latterly, I was in surveying charge of the whole of the 
coast from Cape Wrath, in Scotland, to the Land’s End, in England, east about, 
but in my long service I have examined nearly every harbour in Great Britain. 

1505. And you have had occasion to give evidence before various Cemmittees 
and Commissions as to the harbours r—I have. 

1596. | believe you were employed upon a Special Committee in 1865, to 
report upon Dover Harbour?—Yes, Admirals Bethune, Bedford, and myself, 
were sent down as a Committee. So far as my memory will serve me, some 
questions had arisen about the amount of money devoted to the execution of 
these Government works, and we were sent down by the Admiralty to report, I 
think, upon a specific scheme of Sir Andrew Clarke’s, and particularly where this 
pier was to terminate. 

1597. Will you explain to the Committee what was the opinion of the Com- 
mittee of 1865, upon which you were employed ?—The result was two-fold ; we 
reported against the scheme of Sir Andrew Clarke’s, and guided by the very 
considerable experience of Mr. Druce, the resident engineer, we recommended 
that the termination of the pier should be as it is now terminated ; he brought 
before our especial attention the fact that the pier, as then existing, allowed of a 


_ very serious impact of the stream upon a corner, and he was afraid of under- 


mining; the result was, that the Committee recommended that it should be 
terminated as it is now terminated. 


1598. Chairman.| Was this a scheme of Sir Andrew Clarke, in reference to 
which you reported ?—So far it was a plan very much like this one, as far as I 
can remember : it is 10 years ago, but it was, practically speaking, an enclosure 
of the bay. . 
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1599. Was that plan which Sir John Hawkshaw has spoken of, a very limited 
plan for the accommodation of the traffic only ?—My impression is, that it was 
for national purposes. 

i600. Was that in 1865 ?—In 1865; those plans we had with us, we were 
in possession of Sir Andrew Clarke’s views, we looked into the circumstances 
and reported against it, and we made a general recommendation, that if ever 
any scheme of that sort was entertained in the future, the natiunal advantazes 
resulting from it should be carefully weighed against the expense of securing 
and maintaining the advantages ; I think you will find all those replies given in 
a Parliamentary Paper, which I have seen, but I have not got it here; we gave. 
distinct replies to distinct queries; this, now handed to me, is a copy of the 
Report. . 

001. Sir George Balfour.| Will you be good enough to explain to the 
Committee the changes which you found in the state of the bottom of that 
portion of the coast between the surveys you made in 1844 and 1859, and the 
state of the bottom in 1865 ?7—Yes. 


1602. Chairman.] Before yon do that, perhaps we had better clear this up ; 
will you point out the portions of that Report or Reports condemning any plan 
of Sir Andrew Clarke that corresponds with this ?—It does not say so, in terms, 
but I say I think it was a plan very much like this, but of course it is pro- 
curable. 

1603. Ido not see any Report upon a plan of Dover Harbour; it is as regards 
the prolongation of Dover Pier?—Yes; but it embraces an eastern pier like 
this. 

1604. There is not anything from the Commissioners, condemning a similar 
proposal to this: it had only regard to the extension of the pier?—You will 
find this had reference to the plan; it is at the top of the 9th page: “ The 
extent of quay accommodation and comparative shelter that might possibly be 
hereafter required for naval or military purposes, and, secondly, the injurious 
effect that might be produced, on the depth of water in the bay, by a further 
extension of the pier. On the first point, however, we might feel disposed to concur 
generally in the opinion of the Director of Works, that something more than 
an open pier, under the cover of an important fortress like Dover, is desirable; 
yet, looking to the physical condition of the bay, and to the discouraging, though 
natural results, developed by the recent survey, we cannot recommend, as a final 
project, the extension proposed by him, believing that this very important 
question can only be fairly decided after deliberately weighing the possibility of 
a national necessity for further accommodation, against the expense of main- 
taining the advantages to be expected from it, and this is beyond our province.” 
That remark, of course, so-far as my memory serves me, had reference to a 
distinct plan, and not to the prolongation of the pier. One point is the accom- 
modation; that would be the pier space; the shelter would have reference to 
the cover; therefore, our remark had reference to the scheme we were supplied 
with by the Director of Works. . 

1605. Even as regards that, your only remark is that you did not pass any 
opinion upon it, because it was beyond your province ?—Quite so; we did not go 
into it, because it was not exactly referred to. But Sir Andrew Clarke’s proposal: 
was before us in the shape of a plan, and we appended that remark so far as my 
memory serves me. ; 

1606. In fact, that sentence which you read is in no way a condemnation of 
any scheme such as is now before us proposed by Sir Andrew Clarke for the 
construction of the harbour, but is merely saying if any such question was raised, 
you did not pass any opinion upon it, because it was beyond your province ?— 
Yes; but our remark had reference to a distinct plan submitted to us. I speak 
after an interval of 10 years. ; 


1607. Sir George Balfour.| I call attention to the Report of the Director of 
Works to the Secretary of the Admiralty of the 6th April 1865, which document 
was sent to your Committee, wherein he says, “ Without attaching to this work 
any importance as a harbour of refuge for the mercantile marine, I do not think 
its value as a rendezvous, or port for equipment, refitting, or coaling of ships of 
the Royal Navy, can be over estimated.’”” Do I take you to say, that the plan 
Sir Andrew Clarke refers to was before you?—Yes. - 

1608. And your Report upon the state of the Bay of Dover was so much 
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opposed to the completion of that harbour of refuge, that you confined yourselves Captain 
simply to recommendations connected with the completion of the pier ?—Yes ; 2. K. Calver, xx. 


but, as I said before, we had a distinct plan before us, and most likely that was 11 May 1895. 
the plan referred to. 


1609. Mr. Ritchie.] You did not go into that plan’—We did generally to the 
extent of the paragraph there given. Among other things we mentioned that 
with the Downs so near at hand, the question of refuge might be dismissed. 


1610. Chairman.| It was not in your province, and you did not pass any 
any opinion upon it ?—No. 


1611. Sir George Balfour.|. Still this Report of the Director of Works was 
sent to you; and the further remark he makes is, that no harbour now exists 
where a squadron guarding the English Channel can coal, and that Dover 
would form the very centre of its cruising ground; you are quite confident that 
-you had the plan of the Director of Works before you then ?—That is my im- 
pression. 


1612. Chairman.| Had you a plan of the Director of Works for the construc- 

_ tion of a harbour, or for the prolongation of the Admiralty Pier, and works in 
connection with it ’—Both; Sir Andrew Clarke's prolongation assumed the form 
you see in the diagram ; that isto say, that the Admiralty Pier should be extended 
some considerable distance to the eastward; that is a point we considered, and 
in reference to it, we recommended that it should stop at a certain point after 

Mr. Druce’s recommendation had been made. Then the paragraph I have read 

had, I think, reference to a larger scheme of harbour in connection with the 

ier. 
; 1613. Are the Committee to understand that you distinctly had before you 
at that time a plan by Sir Andrew Clarke, showing his proposals for the con- 
struction of a harbour such as is there shown ?—Yes. 

1614. I think you must be in error in that, because in your Report you say 
this: “Taking it for granted that the eastern piers are not to be constructed 
so as to make Dover a harbour of refuge; but that the Director of Works’ pro- 
posal, if carried out, will be final” ?—That shows the proposal of the Director of 
Works was a proposal which did contemplate the execution of the eastern 
breakwater. That means, taking for granted that the eastern pier is not to be 
carried out, but that the present extension of the Admiralty Pier is to be final, 
where would you stop. 


1645. Mr. Ritchie.) Did the harbour which was then before you have one 
entrance or two —I do not remember the details; it is 10 years ago, and I have 
had so many things before me since that time. 


1616. Sir Massey Lopes.) It was no part of your province to report with re- 
ference to the harbour at all; it was simply with reference to the pier ?—Simply 
with reference to the pier. 

1617. So that it was not a thing that came in a business-like form under your 
consideration at all ?—I think it only called forth that remark, by the way, upon 
the larger scheme. 

1618. And you did not go into it ?—Not specially ; not so much as we did 
into the pier. 


1610. Mr, Cavendish Bentinck.] It referred to the pier as then existing ?— 
Yes, it referred to the pier as then existing, and to where it was to stop. 


1620. Sir George Balfour.] Will you explain to the Committee. the condition 
in which you found the soil im that bay ?—Yes; I had better explain simply at 
the outset what the results of the survey were, so that my evidence which I now 
have to give may be clearly understood. The protrusion of the Admiralty Pier 
produced a circular motion of the side stream; the result of that was to deepen 
the inner portions of the bay, and to deposit the soil within the comparatively 
still space ; that I found between the original survey of 1844 and 1859, when 
I examined it; and again I saw the same process continued between 1859 and 
1865 ; that process of lifting the soil from one part to another of Dover Bay is 
still going on, and will always goon while the Admiralty Pier exists; the same 
process takes place near to every abrupt point along the sea coast. You will 
always find a counter-tide on either side of a point, and generally find a shoal 
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resulting from exactly the same causes which produce the shallowing of the 
centre of the Bay; but directly those piers are carried out, then that cause and 
that effect cease at once, because you cut of the cause, which is wave and cur- 
rent action, and you bring into operation a different thing called silting. Several 
times the word “silting” has been made use of in this inquiry ; there is no 
such thing really as silting in Dover Bay at present; it is a mere redistribution 
and accumulation of soil resulting from the wave and current action; but directly 
you cut off this action by artificial works, you bring into operation silting, that is, 


the deposition of matter held in suspension. 


1621. Are you able to give evidence before the Committee that the collection 
of soil that you found in 1865 had increased beyond that which existed in 
1859 ?—Yes, it was redistributed. 

1622. You heard the evidence given as to the examinations in 1873 ?—Yes, 
I heard the Hydrographer state the result. 


1623. Did you observe that the collection of soil, or whatever you may please - 


to call it, has increased since that time ?—Yes, I gather that from what the 
Hydrographer said ; in fact, the same process is continued to the present day, 
and must go on until it arrives at what we may call an equilibrium. 

1624. In 1844, when you surveyed the bay, you did not find the collection of 
matter which is now existing !—No, it is the result of the protrusion of the 
Admiralty Pier. And there is another thing also which [ have to remark about 
the original harbour of Dover, before this pier was produced or projected from 
Cheeseman’s Head. Here, both the shingle, and of course the matter held in 
suspension, found a ready entrance into the bay; the shingle formed the bar of 
the outer harbour, and the highly charged waters filled it; but as the Admiralty 
Pier has been extended, and this charged water has been deflected from it, they 
find the harbour entirely free from deposit, because the very highly charged 
water along the littoral is projected.away from the harbour; and when you get 
the return tide or a westerly going tide, bearing material of anv importance, the 
harbour is emptying, and therefore, you cannot get any matter in Dover. Now 
the paraliel between the proposed harbour and the smaller one would be exact if 
the Admiralty Pier was extended out here ( pointing to the plan), then you would 
get the same purity as regards silting as they have now in Dover Harbour. But 
this proposed harbour will receive charged water; none of it is deflected away ; 


you get the silting properly due to the amount of matter in suspension in the 
water which fills it. 


1025. As you have had considerable experience along the coast of the United 
Kingdom, wiil you explain to the Committee what result you have arrived at 
from observing the state of the harbour ?— My means, as I remarked to the 


Committee, have been very extensive for making these observations. I have © 


observed cases of silting all over the United Kingdom, and I find one un- 
varying rule, that is to say, that the amount of deposition depends upon 
two things, the amount suspended, and the amount of stillness in the 
receptacle. And if you go to any example along the shores of the United 
Kingdom, you find the rule exactly holding good. I will only mention 
two, because they are very much in point. One is Kingstown Harbour; 
I have no need to repeat Sir William Cubitt’s evidence of 1844. He tells 
you truly that there the Atlantic waters come in quite blue, whereas in 
Dover it comes in like milk. Kingstown Harbour is free from silt because it 
receives water uncharged with matter. When the ebb-tide is coming off the 
sands in front of Dublin the harbour is emptying. That is the reason that 
Kingstown Harbour is free from deposit, but no such circumstance can exist 
here. You hare the water along the littoral continually charged with matter. I 
will only take you to one other case, that is Lowestoft; that is a case of agera- 
vated silting, where, as Sir John Hawkshaw properly said, there is a great deal of 
sand in suspension, partly from the sands, and partly from the sandy strand. The 
result is excessive silting, and in this little paper I wrote respecting this project, 
I draw attention to the fact that in two years in the deeper part of the harbour 
I found six to ten feet of silting. That was excessive. But then’ there is 


another thing, no less interesting and important to the Committee to remember, | 


that in all these cases of silting that I am acquainted with, we always were told 
by the parties promoting the harbour, that there would be no silting found there, 


but these predictions were falsified by the results. 


1626. I believe ‘fs 
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1626. I believe you were employed in the examination of the bed of the sea? Captain 
=e Views E. K. Calver, RN. 
1627. Therefore you have had various experiences besides your duties which 11 May 1875. 
you have been called upon to perform on behalf of the Admiralty; you have 
other experience to enable you to judge of the action of the water in the bed of 
the sea>—It would have no bearing in a case like this. 
1028. It adds to your experience and knowledge of the action of sea upon 
the coast 7 ~The Atlantic expedition would have no bearing upon this inquiry. 
' 1629. What information can you give as to the quantity of matter in sus- 
pension in the water of Dover Harbour; and how it is that that part of the 
coast is so much exposed to silting up ;—IJ have no special means of information 
except that already published, principally obtained by my late chief, Admiral 
Washington. I have no other information. 
1630. What deductions did you draw frem Admiral Washington’s Report? 
—The ultimate results of the experiments arrived at by Admirai Washington 
"were reported upon in February 1845, and fie says: “The average of the 
observations rejecting extremes was 332, grains, and including them 513 
grains per cube foot, or 20 times the amount found in Thames water in its most 
charged state, prior to the establishment of the metropolitan drainage system.” 
And it was calculated that the smaller quantity wouid yield a thickness of six 
inches per annum, and the larger quantity would yield a thickness of nine inches 
per annum of solid deposit in Dover Bay, assuming it was all deposited. 


1631. Mr. Malcolm.| Do you agree with Admiral Washington in that ?—I 
agree with Admiral Washington, and I should be inclined to believe there would 
be more deposited than was shown in the Admiral’s experiment, from the 
fart that 473 grains of suspended matter was found there upon one occasion. 
The great difficulty would be to determine how many times the excessive impurity 
takes place; whether the Admiral himself took the samples of the water from 
the place where the greatest amount of matter was in suspension. All that is 
very uncertain; but | prefer, in matters of this sort, to argue from analogy; 
and I find that all maiter, more or less, is deposited in a still-water basin. 
Even in the harbour of Holyhead, where the water is comparatively clear, I 
found, at the time of my survey in 1857, from 15 to 18 inches of mud already 
formed in that harbour. It was suggested by parties on the spot that it must 
needs proceed from the débris of the works. That, for reasons I need not 
state, could not be maintained. But, observing one day that the water in 
Holyhead Harbour was charged with matter, J went up to the masthead of my 
surveying vessel and found that the whole of the frontage of the coast was 
yellow with suspended matter. That being so, I was at no loss to account for 
the deposition. 


1632. Chairman.| Was that passage which you read from Admiral Wash- 
ington after his last experiment ?—He instituted very extensive experiments by 
the direction of the Admiralty. 

1633. He made some subsequent experiments, and made a second Report 
entirely modifying, and not only modifying, but reversing the judgment he had 
passed in the first instance ?—I have not seen it. 

1634. Are you aware whether that opinion which you have read was given by 
Admiral Washington after his last experiment, when he made his second Report: 
—The opinion I have expressed depends upon the facts stated by Admiral 
Washington in his Report of February 1845; {have seen no other to my know- 
ledge. 


1635. Sir George Balfour.| I will hand you the last Report of Captain 
Washington; one is the Ist March 1847, and the other the 7th November 1845? 
—I] have not seen the last. 


. 1636. Chairman.|] The Admiral arrives at a certain conclusion of 3 inches 
from the later experiments, and his first conclusion was 6 inches?—Six inches, but 
9 inches if the extremes are introduced. That I may remark, in answer to the 
Chairman, shows after all, that it is a matter of uncertainty as to the exact 
quantity, for the first experiment yielded three times as much. 


1637. Sir George Balfour.| You can bear testimony to the fact that the 
water of Dover Bay is very much charged with matter in suspension ?—The 
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only information I have is from my observation; the only experiments I am 
aware of are those of Admiral Washington. 

1638. Having seen at Holyhead that the colour of the sea showed a large 
amount of matter in suspension, can you say that the water of Dover has a very 
large amount of matter in suspension ?-—Yes; the waters off Dover are very 
much charged with matter indeed. 


1639. Sir Massey Lopes.] But you have not wade any experiments yourself ? 
—No; but the colour itself is a certain test. 


1040. Chairman.] What was the number of grains that you mentioned iv a 
cubic foot ?—Four hundred and seventy-three grains; the maximum amount 
mentioned in this Report, of February 1845, came to 473 grains of suspended 
matter in one cubic foot. 


1641. Sir George Balfour.| So that, even if one day’s deposit took place, 
it would be a large amount of silting in a close harbour ?—I am clear that the 
Dover water is very much charged with matter. I cannot say that I have 
tested the amount of matter; but I am prepared to believe that it is in such a 
quantity that the silt would be very extensive. I may mention, in connection 
with the reply I have just given, that before these harbours were formed in the 
several cases I have mentioned to the Committee, applying my experience 
to the cases, and observing the surrounding circumstances, I reported what the 
result would be as to this matter. of deposition, both in the interior and exterior, 
and J would not mention it unless to defend the opinion I now-give. In all 
those cases the results have been wrought out exactly as I mentioned they would 
be. I brought experience to bear upon the particular cases, and after care- 
ful study of all the facts I came to a conclusion, and so reported. I now, 
with increased experience, tell the Committee deliberately it is my opinion, that 
if that harbour be formed, or anything like it producing stillness, it would be 
troubled with a great amount of silt ; the exact amount I cannot Say. 


1642. Chairman.] I thought you said that the silting depended upon two 
things, namely, the amount of sand or other material in deposit, and the still- 
ness of the harbour in which the water is found ?—Yes, that is so. 

1643. If you are told that the method of construction is such as to keep the 
water of the bay in constant agitation, are you of opinion that the amount of 
silting will be so considerable as to be injurious to the execution of the work ? 
—If it were possible to keep the bay in a state of agitation, by wave action 
sufficiently extensive, then you would prevent deposition, but you cannot go far 
in that direction without interfering with the convenience of the harbour itself. 
I can only say that looking at that harbour as I see it upon the wall; taking ail the 
circumstances into consideration, and estimating what the wave action will bey T 
am prepared to say that in that harbour so designed with the eastern entrance 
particularly exposed, the amount of deposition will not be much interfered with 
by such surface action. 


1644. Mr. Ritchie.] Have} you made any experiment with the water itself 
as to the amount of deposit?—No, I depend upon Admiral Washington 
entirely. j 

1645. Do you know that experiments have been made of water taken in the 
most muddy state from the bay, and that it is only found to deposit what is equal 
to 2 inches ?—Ishould require to know the circumstances under which the experi- 
ments were mace. 

1646. That would be the most unfavourable way to ‘take it, to allow it to 
remain still and deposit?—It would depend upon how the experiment was 
made. I might go and take water which appeared to be muddy, but I might 
go to another part of the bay and find a much greater amount of matter in 
Suspension than in the case of the experiments you allude to. I require 
before I attach any value to them, to know who made them, with what object, 
and how they were made. 

1647. In a harbour of that size, will not there always be considerable motion ? 
—No, because the undulation is quickly overeome by the expanse. An un- 


dulation admitted over a certain opening fans out upon either side, and quickly | 


falls in height over an expanse; and that is not an action which will produce a 
prolonged suspension. - It is the disturbed water that keeps the suspension up ; 


not an easy undulation.. : 
1648. Mr. 
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1648. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| The main motion would he the tide going in and 
out ?—There would be very little tide in easterly and south-easter| y gales through 
the eastern entrance. Vessels would have a considerable amount of exposure 
close to it, but in the larger part of the bay, the wave which enters at first, would 
be gradually subdued inside. The current into the bay through such an entrance 
would not be much, because the current coming from the outside, meets a body 
of comparatively still water. : 


1649. It is merely a rising and falling of water inside the harbour; but not 
any current through it ?—No, there would be no current, properly speaking ; 
you might find aslight stream. I have a rough sketch here to illustrate the 
silting in a harbour of this sort (handing in the same). 


1650. Mr. Ritchte.| The harbour would not be anything like perfectly still? 
—It would be still, for all purposes of silting, in fine weather. So far as the 
harbour is concerned, you can only get an interior wave according to the size of 
the harbour; it depends upon the expanse ; and if wind action produces a wave 
3 feet in depth, it would not reach the deeper and the more valuable portions 

of that harbour; there you would have a region of profound stillness. 
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Vednesday, 12th May 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Massey Lopes. Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Admiral Egerton. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Sir George Elliot. 

Sir George Balfour. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Malcolm. Mr. Massey. 

Mr. Reed. 


Sir SEYMOUR FITZGERALD, 1n THE CuHair. 


Captain LE. K. Calver, 2.N., F.R.S., &e., re-called. 


1651. Sir George Balfour.| Tar Chairman yesterday called your attention to 


E. K, Calver, 8.x. this rather important point, that in that pamphlet of yours, on the subject of Dover 


Harbour, you have referred to the late Captain Washington’s Report of the Ist 
of March 1845, whereas you have omitted to refer to another Report, dated the 
27th of November 1845? 


1652. Chairman.] I understood you to say you had not seen them? —J had 
not seen the last. J was not aware of it at the time I was writing the Remarks. 
I must have seen them both some time or other, because they are bound up 
together. 


1653. Sir George Balfour.] As you have had the opportunity of reading it, 
will you explain to the Committee the views you have formed on the question of 
the matter in suspense, and the quantity of deposit !—IL have had the advantage 
of reading it, and the facts are present to my memory. I mentioned to the 
Chairman yesterday that the Report of Captain Washington of November 1845 
was not before me at the time I wrote these remarks. I was merely writing 
from notes I had then before me. Since last evening I have had an opportunity 
of considering the question, and I find substantially that it is an analysis of the 
observations made by a coastguard officer, a very careful man, in Dover Bay, 
during the summer of 1845. The general result arrived at was, that the average 
amount of suspended matter was 174 grains per cubic foot. That is for the 
summer season; but Admiral Washington, while preparing an analysis of these 
observations, does not say anything to invalidate his previous Report, where the ex- 
periments or investigations were made at a more disturbed period of the year. 
The greatest suspension of matter is when the waves are generated, that is, in 
stormy weather ; the wave lifts the material, and the current transports it. I 
may say, as a simple matter of fact, that in the winter season you have 
the greatest amount of suspended material. Admiral Washington records, in 
his February experiments of 1845, the same year, that on one occasion he met 
as much as 473 grains of suspended matter in one cubic foot of water, or 24 
times the average of those results which he found from the summer’s observa- 
tions. l have now further to add that the great difficulty in a matter of an 
experiment of this sort is to know after all whether you have got a fair notion 
from your experiment of what the amount of suspension is. Admiral Washington, 
in his Report of February 1845, says that he made 70 experiments ; he took 70 
samples, but only on one oceasion did he find the 473 grains ; but it might be 
very possible, if his vessel to be filled was put into different stratums now and 
then, he would have arrived at the same figure of 473. If that be so, and I 
believe it to be so, then a few of these extravagant instances of suspension would 
disturb the average very much indeed, and make the average of the winter much 
beyond that in the summer; but though there be only 174 grains in a foot of 
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water in summer, Admiral Washington mentions that that amount, if all de- 
posited, represents a thickness of 5 inches of silt. 


1054. Chairman.] Did not he say 3 inches of dry matter, and 5 inches of 
silt ?—Yes, 

105%. Do you conceive it to be within the range of possibility that every 
grain that is in suspension in the water in Dover Harbour will be deposited ?— 
No, I do not think it would; a certain portion, the very minute particles which 
are suspendable with the slightest motion, most likely would return to sea again, 


Captain 
E. K. Calver, r,s. 


12 May 1875. 


but the great mass, in my belief, would be deposited, and respecting this, of 


course, | depend upon observed cases elsewhere. 

1056. We may take it that you disagree with the opinion expressed by Captain 
Washington at the end of his Report, that practically there will be no deposit r— 
I quite disagree with that. 


1657. Sir George Balfour.| also understood you to say that in proportion as 
you varied the observations, and you continued those observations to a long 
period, say for one year, and at suitable intervals, so as to ascertain the ordinary 
quantity of matter in suspense at different times of the year, so would you find 
the quantity of deposit vary according to the state of the sea?’—I reply to that 
simply by saying this: if the observations had been continued through the 
winter of 1844-45 as they were continued through the summer of 1845, then my 
belief is that the average of suspended matter would have been very much in- 
creased, becanse it is during the winter season that the greatest amount of 
matter is suspended. 

1058. Then I will also revert to the Royal Commission which was formed to 
investigate this important question. You remember the names of the officers 
and gentlemen who composed that Commission ?—I do. 

1659. They were men in different branches of the service; Navy, Artillery, 
Royal Engineers, and in civil life, who were certainly very well qualified for the 
duty of investigating the propriety of constructing a harbour there ?—Yes, I am 
aware who they were. 

1660. Are you aware also that they were not content with their own special 
knowledge, but they themselves sought every means of obtaining information 
connected with all parts of this harbour ?—I was with the Commissioners during 
the whole time, from their first appointment till their labours ended. | was in 
familiar intercourse with the various members of the Commission, and in their 
several departments they were very able men indeed. 

1061. Did they seek information upon different points connected with this 
harbour ?—They left no means unemployed to arrive at the truth of the case. 

1662. And did Captain Washington merely conduct one part of the expe- 
riment; that of obtaining a portion of the water to be analysed by a qualified 
chemist ?—The experiments of 1845 were conducted under the personal super- 
imtendence of the Admiral. In the following summer the samples were taken 
up by a coastguard officer, and afterwards analysed by the Admiral. 

1663. Did he analyse them himself?—He extracted the facts. 

1664. Did he obtain the facts by his own analysisr-—The facts are merely 
matter of calculation; the analysis as to material he did not make, not being a 
chemist. 

1665. You have had very considerable experience in these matters, and you 
have been under examination by various Committees ?—From 1844 up to the 
present time. 

1606. You gave evidence before the Commission of 1844, did you not ?—I 
did. . 

1667. Will you be good enough now to explain the nature and extent of the 
evidence you then gave connected with Dover:—Yes. At that time I had had nearly 
eight years’ experience of the matter now dealt with, and as would be expected, 
my testimony was very much in harmony with that experience. I am now giving 
evidence before this Committee after 39 years’ experience, instead of eight, and 
I can state generally this, that in the small pamphlet which I wrote in 1858, I 
drew attention to an imperfect piece of evidence of mine before the Harbours of 
Refuge Commission on the question of silting. Before the Commission of 1844, 
when asked about; silt, 1 mentioned that. the proposed harbour at Dover would 
share in the silting process with those of the old harbour of Dover and of 
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Ramsgate, with this exception, that there would be less in a deep harbour, on 
account of the deeper water. Subsequent experience has shown me the fallacy 
of this, and therefore in writing this pamphiet in 1858, I corrected it, and 
drew attention to it, for 1 found in all cases subsequently that the greater the 
depth the greater the deposit. This is the passage, which I may be allowed to 
read: “The question put to me was on the 17th May 1844, and the writer 


in answer to the question, ‘Do you apprehend any silting up in any har-— 


bour if constructed in Dover Bay through the matters held in suspension 
during westerly gales or otherwise’ replied, ‘It would share with Ramsgate 
Harbour as to this particular, but in a less degree at Dover’ (that is referring to 
the large harbour), ‘as it would have a greater space to fall through before being 
deposited.’ Then I go on, ‘a more extended experience, however, has led the 
writer to doubt the thorough soundness of the opinion he then expressed, for he 
has since observed, in the examination of several deep water harbours, that the 
greater amount of deposit always occurs ia the deepest portions, and that it 
should be so will be manifest after a little reflection,” which I then go to explain. 
I may state generally respecting that the evidence of 1844 holds good so far as 
my experience was concerned. I had then eight years’ experience of these 
matters, and I have now had 39. 

1668. On a subsequent occasion, before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Harbours of Refuge, I find that you underwent a lengthened exa- 
mination on the 27th July 1857, comprising no less than 25 pages of the 
evidence of that Report, connected with the harbours of refuge, and that then 
you were examined fully upon the various harbours along the coast of the 
United Kingdom ?—I remember that it was a very long examination in 
London. 

1669. Do you remember the prominent features which you then pointed out ; 
I will take the case of Wick ?--I think that all I said on that occasion is more 
or less epitomised in this small work which I have written. 

1670. But you gave evidence then as to the proposed harbour at Wick, and 
you said that you were apprehensive that it would not be able to resist the force 
of the waves ?—Yes, I did, as it was an erroneous principle of construction. 

1671. And have you found that the construction then proposed, and in the 
main carried out subsequently, has given way from the very cause which you 
described :— Yes, and a similar structure at the mouth of the Tyne has also given 
way. In the little work which the learned counsel has just obtained from me, I 
go into the question of construction of breakwaters in connection with the forces 
to be resisted ; and I came to certain conclusions, one of which has been read 
by the honourable Member. 


1672. Chairman.) Are you aware of the plan of construction to be adopted 
here ?— Upright walls, practically. 

1673. Do you know the thickness and weight of the concrete blocks, and so 
forth r—I have gathered it generally from the evidence that has been given 
before this Committee. 

1674. We have had no evidence as to that question of upright walls;—I 
understood Mr. Druce to say that the only difference from the existing work is 
that he will make a greater use of concrete blocks, and so cheapen the construc- 
tion; but for practical purposes it is an upright wall, against which vessels 
could lie. . 

1675. Mr. Malcolm.] And you give evidence against it, do you not?—No, I 
do not. he 

1676. Chairman.| The stability of an upright wall must depend upon the 
thickness of the wall ;—It must depend upon the inertia of the mass and upon the 
profile. If you put a long batter on to a marine work, and create a wave, you 
bring into operation a power for its own ultimate destruction. On the details 


of construction 1 would not say a word; but upon matters of general design, 


my experience is directly applicable. 

1677. ‘Then my object is gained in asking you this question ; you had showed 
before the inquiry of 1857-8 that you apprehended, from a knowledge of the 
power of waves, that the engineering structures which might be established for 
the purpose of making Wick Harbour would certainly fail ?—It is not in my 


recoliection, but if you have read it from the evidence, I no doubt gave it. 
1678. I will 
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1678. I will call your attention to your examination on the 7th July 1857, 
and perhaps you will glance your eye over the paragraph, and give your 
reasons for it ; you will see it is from 1989 down to 2021. You will be able to 
refresh your memory as to what you said upon that :—(The IVitness perused the 
Evidence.) I see that is so. 

1679. Did you also, in that inquiry, point out on various parts of the coast, 
the erroneous views entertained with regard to forming harbours ?—I did; in 
fact | placed my experience at the disposal of the Commissioners. 

1680. Will you now call the attention of the Committee to places in your 
experience, such as Holyhead and Grimsby ; will you explain what you observed 
as to those places ;—— f 

168i. Will you explain whether you have examined Holyhead, and what 
the result of your examination was as to silting ?—-I mentioned yesterday that, 
when surveying the harbour for the Admiralty in 1857, and I think, as far as 
my memory serves me, three years after the circuit of the works was completed, 
I found from 15 to 18 inches of deposit in the deeper portions of the harbour, 
although that is a harbour, which is generally filled with much clearer water 
than that which would fill a harbour like Sir John Hawkshaw’s at Dover. 

1682. From what cause do you consider that silting up is brought about ?— 
From the same cause that would lead to the silting up of the proposed Dover 
Harbour, namely, providing a clarifying pool for the matter held in suspension. 

1683. So far as your experience goes of other places, you considered that 
experience might be usefully applied in connection with the proposed harbour 
at Dover ?—It is necessary to go to examples in point; you may get endless 
opinions, but it is necessary to see that these opinions are based upon facts. 
The only satisfactory facts bearing upon the present question are examples 
already worked out. Then the next stage is to see what is the identity 
between these cases where deposition has taken place and this at Dover. 
The evidence I have given to the Committee is based entirely upon a considera- 
tion of facts of this order. 


1684. Are the circumstances in Dover Harbour identical with those in 
Holyhead Harbour?—Not exactly identical. The great thing in considering 
the amount of silt from worked-out examples, is to see what identity 
there is between this case at Dover and the examples where the results are so 
worked out, so that you may be able to reasun upon it and come to a sound 
conclusion. 


1685. Sir George Balfour.| And though the positions of harbours may not 
be analogous in all respects, still there are details, or separate portions of the 
conditions, which are theniselves identical, and therefore these identical con- 
ditions are fair to go by from which to judge the proposals at other places ?— 
Yes. I put the matter before the Committee on the simplest basis yesterday, 
viz., that the whole matter of silting depends upon two things, the amount of 
matter held in suspension, and the degree of quiet established over the harbour 
proposed to be formed. The whole question of silting depends upon that. 

1686. Will you now explain to what extent the agitation of the water, or the 
rolling of waves within the harbour, will effect the deposit of silt ?—There will 
be little or nothing to countervail the deposit of matter within a harbour like 
that proposed. There isa greater amount of exposure from the eastward, through 
the eastern entrance, which in high winds from the south eastward and eastward 
would cause some agitation, and so far prolong suspension near the entrance 
itself ; but generally over the bay the process of deposition would not,be much 
interfered with. 

1687. And the amount of stillness alongside the piers, in different portions of 
it, would be more or less great, but it still would prevail to such an extent as to 
ensure the deposit of that matter ?— Practically, if these works are carried. out, 


_ Dover Bay will be a still sheet of water, in which deposition will take place in 


proportion to the amount of matter heid in suspension. 

1688. Will you look at that eastern entrance, which you observe on the 
eastern pier, and give us your opinion in what way, in a nautical point of view, 
you consider it to be open to objection in respect of depth within the harbour ? 
—The principal objection that [ have to it is that this harbour, being intended 
for iron-clads, requires that the entrance itself should be outside the line of five 

0.91. R 2 fathoms ; 
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fathoms ; whereas, by looking at the cartoon, I see that three-fourths of this 
wide entrance have a less depth than five fathoms. 


1689. Chairman.| Of which entrance are you speaking ?—Of the eastern 
entrance. 

1690. Are you aware that it is in evidence that the exact position of the 
entrance is not at all fixed by that drawing before you ;~—I assumed that this is 
a matured plan. 

1691. It is in evidence befcre us that the exact point at which the eastern 
entrance is to be placed is not settled ?—I was going to say, that any nautical 
and physical student of this matter would see at once, on looking at the plan, that 
certain amendments are necessary in the design. 


1692. When you.take the objection that a large portion of the eastern 
entrance would give less than five fathoms, you give that Opinion upon the basis 
of the understanding that the entrance is to be exactly where it is fixed upon 
that plan 7—I accepted it as the matured plan; it is the one contained in the 
Parliamentary Paper, I think. 


1693. Sir George Balfour.] Therefore, to that extent, in your Opinion, this 
plan ought, in a nautical point of view, to be altered?—Yes, it ought to be 
altered ; first, for the reason I have just stated ; and secondly, that in the direc- 
tion of the greatest exposure you have an 800 feet entrance, whereas upon the 
face with the least exposure, you have a 500 feet entrance only. 


1694. And considering the size of iron-clads whose ingress and egress might 
be necessary to arrange for by that entrance, it would be advisable to put the 
entrance in the position of the pier, so as to admit of the larger iron-clads using 
that opening!—It is desirable for the reason which I have stated; but 
there is a physical reason also which renders it desirable that the entrance 
should be placed further out. When the harbour is formed, you alter the 
existing state of circumstances which now cause the movements of the soil in 
Dover Bay ; in other words, the wave and the current. will be cut off from 
Dover Bay by the interposition of these artificial works, and then you get the 
process of silting, so that the condition of things which now exists in Dover 
Bay, and which cause the transportation and the accumulation of soil will only 
exist outside the two piers. The eddy will be transferred to the eastward of this 
work, and the process of heaving up the materials by the side of the Admiralty 
Pier by its acting as a groin, will\be produced outside this Eastern pier, and 
therefore, as a physical arrangement, it is far better to have the entrance out as 
far as you can, so as to put off the evil day when the accumulation at the back of 
the pier will have a prejudicial effect upon the entrance. So that there are three 
principal reasons why that entrance should come further out. 


1695-6. We have had evidence given as to the importance of having 
coaling stations for our Fleet; I will ask now as-to that; from your expe- 
rience of these matters, will you favour the Committee with your views 
about coaling stations ?—I have been in the room a part of the time during 
which the evidence has been given, and if 1am not mistaken in my con- 
clusions, there are three principle reasons for the proposed adoption of this - 
harbour. One is for the use of iron-clads, the second is as a coaling station, 
and the third is for the embarkation of troops in the possible event of our 
having to send troops to the Continent. These are the three principal 
reasons, so far as I have gathered from the evidence, which go to favour the 
execution of this harbour at Dover. If I am not correct, this is the time to 
correct me. 


1697. Sir George Elliot.] You do not reckon upon any commercial improve- 
ment in the three propositions !—The honourable Member calls my attention to 
one point which I omitted ; and that is, the international communication, , 

1608. And commerce ?—And commerce. 


1699. Sir George Balfour.] There are five objects which you have mentioned ; 
the arrangements for commercial shipping, the international pier, the embarka- 
tion of troops, coaling stations, and for the use of iron-clads?—There are 
only four which I shall comment upon: as a place, or station, for iron-clads ; 
as a point for international communication ; as a station for coaling ; and as a 

place 
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place for the embarkation of troops; the commercial question I know nothing 
about. 

1700. We will take them in any order you like ?—I will first of all deal with 
the matter of iron-clads, because that is a very important subject ; I have pro- 
jected the harbour as shown upon the diagram upon the last survey of Dover Bay, 
and I have also placed 10 iron-clads at moorings, as they most likely would be 
arranged if the vessels had to lie at moorings ; but whether it be so or not, what 
I have to state holds equally good if the vessels are lying alongside the proposed 
breakwaters ; I must put a hypothetical case ; if in time of war, a squadron of 
the enemy wished to pass the Straits of Dover at night, before a westerly goin 
stream and an easterly wind, any squadron of iron-clads berthed in that harbour 
could scarcely get out of the proposed Dover Harbour without great risk of 
damage. At such a time there would be a tide of three or four knots passing 
the entrance ; there would be all the confusion’ resulting from a night call, and 
the operation itself, which I have just indicated would, even in daylight, be 
rather a difficult nautical operation. At night the difficulties would be very 
much increased ; beyond that I do not go, but it is rather a material point. 


1701. Mr. Malcolm.] Where would they come from 2—I am precluded from 
saying. 

1702. They must have come from the westward:—No; the honourable 
Member will pardon me, I said if they were coming to the Straits of Dover, and 
then passing the Straits of Dover during a westerly going stream and an easterly 
wind; therefore you know in that case that they are from the direction of the 
North Sea. 


1703. Sir George Balfour.| The egress of an iron-clad of the present dimen- 
sions through one of these entrances, would, under these circumstances, be a 
somewhat difficult operation ?—Yes, it would be a very difficult operation. 

1704. And then proportionately as a gale existed, or the tide ran past the 
entrance, so would the difficuity be increased ?—The difficulty I have mentioned 
would be apparent to most men of experience. 

1705. The next question is the coaling station ?—What between the Admi- 
ralty Pier at Dover and the depdéts to be contained in the outer harbour at 
Dover, the place, as at present existing, would form a valuable coaling station ; 
but a more valuable one is to be found in the Downs itself. I have-here in my 
hands a survey of the Downs made by myself in the year 1865, and it is the 
last published survey. I have had experience of the Downs, extending from the 
year 1832 to a very recent period, and I am prepared to say, that the inner 
Downs, both as a station for iron-clads, and for coaling purposes, is nearly all 
that can be wanted under any condition of the weather, and at any state of the 
tide; I have noted this down upon the face of the document, and perhaps the 
Chairman will allow me to read the notes; they deal with the station, its 
security, and its convenience. The object of my evidence is to show that you 
have already the means of coaling, and a station for iron-clads, provided in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and in a better form than you can have in the har- 
bour you now propose to construct; it can be shown to the Committee that 
within nine miles of Dover there is a splendid harbour fitted for every purpose 
of war. In 1832 the sailing fleets of France and England made use of it; I was 
at that time a midshipman in the fleet; and if I tell you, from my knowledge of 
the Downs, that you have in it an admirable coaling station, and prove it, I 
assume it will have a material effect upon the decision of the Committee. 


1700. Chairman.] Such evidence would be very material ?—I have noted on 
this engraving of the Downs, a few remarks upon the Small Downs as a naval 
station in time of war, and I only refer shortly to three points, the station, its 
security, and its convenience. 

1707. I do not desire to have that, because we may assume that the station of 
the Downs, in point of security and general convenience, has great value. 
We are dealing now particularly with the coaling question, and we would wish 
you to direct your attention to that. You say that facilities for cvaling exist 


- to such an extent within nine miles of Dover as to make the construction of 


these works unnecessary ; perhaps you will keep at present to that point:— 
These notes bear upon the whole question. 


1708. Sir Massey Lopes.] 1 understand you to say that there are greater 
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Captain facilities in the Downs for coaling than there would be in Dover Harbour if 

H. K. Calver, 2.8. constructed ?—That comes under the head of its security. Vessels of any depth, 

12 May 1875, large or small, may here be berthed in perfect security ; that is, in the inner 
Downs and along the Ramsgate Channel. 


1709. Sir George Elliot.] That is not answering the question with regard to 
coaling ?—I must first show that you have a coaling station. 

1710. No one doubts the security of the Downs ?—This is the inner Downs; 
my remarks will have no point unless I explain to the Committee the security of — ; 
the station I have selected for coaling. as 


17:1. Chairman.] We assume that; what the Committee desire to know is 
about the facilities for coaling >—The facilities would have to be established, so 
as to make it practically a coaling station in all cireumstances of weather ; it enters 
into the very gist of the question. If I am not allowed to explain the security 
of the station any suggestion I may offer with regard to coaling will have no 
point. 

1712. Will you please follow out what I have suggested ?—This is a note, 
which is connected with what goes before. “ Coaling could be carried on at 
any time with. security and dispatch from four depots moored in the fair 
way of the inner channel, either by warping them alongside the lee side of the 
vessels occupying the berths abreast, and which might be termed the coaling 
berths, or by sending them by tug to any vessel requiring coal along the line, . | 
Those coal depéts would be specially designed for riding, and for the general 
service they would be required to perform.” 


1713. Sir George Balfour.] You hold that the coal hulks that would be 
established and berthed in that position in the mer Downs could be easily taken 
alongside the gigantic iron-clads we have at the present day ?—Yes, I have 
placed iron-clads in’ positions inside the Brake; small coasters ride out the | 
heaviest gales.in that position, and they would not affect the iron-clads at all. : 

1714. And you are prepared, from your great experience in the blockade of 
the Dutch ports in 1832 to bear testimony to the fact of the fleets of England 
and France having used the Downs as a convenient and excellent plaee for vessels 
to coal?—-l was often lying during the winter of 1832 in a small corvette 
there. 

1715. Now take the embarkation of troops ?—The embarkation of troops | 
could be carried on in common circumstances of weather from the present Admi- | 
ralty Pier; it would be only on exceptional occasions when troops could not be . 
embarked from the Admiralty Pier ; when the respective sides are thrown open 
to wind from the south-south-eastward, or along the line of the pier; then there 
might be a difficulty. 1 may mention that I am the surveyor of portions of ) 
the Medway, and also of the Thames. I am acquainted with those rivers, and 
am prepared to tell the Committee that in a great number of places there, | 
you have deep-water berths connected by rail with your military centres most 
admirably adopted for embarking troops. 

1716. Your object in giving evidence is, that seeing the country is to be 
put to an expenditure of one million sterling, you are desirous of showing that 
we have all the means existing at present, without the necessity of incurring | 
that expenditure ?— Yes. | 

17:7. And you desire to bring in your evidence various other considerations | 
which have not been brought before the Committee, so as to obviate the necessity 
of incurring that expenditure?—The only evidence I should give would be to 
show that the three objects proposed to be secured by the construction of the 
harbour, are supplied in a better form elsewhere. 


- 


1718. Chairman.| That is not the evidence we desire to have, and I point out | 
that it is advisable for you to show that there is equal facility for coaling and the | 
embarkation of troops in the Downs, which you say is only nine miles distant. : 
You have given evidence as regards the coaling, but when you were asked with 
reference to the embarkation of troops, you went off to the Medway and the 
Thames, and we have heard nothing of the embarkation of troops in the Downs - 1 
—The only evidence I have come to give relates directly to the advisability or 4 
non-advisability of the adoption of the harbour; that is the only evidence I have 
prepared. 


1719. You 
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1719. You are not prepared to give any evidence with regard to the embark- 
ation of troops in the Downs ?-—Evidence which materially bears upon the point. 

1720. ‘Then as regards the embarkation of troops; if you can say that is as 
easy and convenient, at all times of the tide and weather, and under all circum- 
stances, in the Downs, as it would be in the sheltered harbour of Dover Bay, we 
are ready to hear it?—-The embarkation of troops has nothing whatever to do 
with the Downs; I merely want to show from practical acquaintance, that you 
have in places which cannot be molested, ample accommodation for the em- 
barkation of a numerous army at any moment; and I want merely to have that 
fact brought into contrast with the embarkation of a body of troops at Dover, 
which may be molested. 

1721. Are you or not prepared to say, that there would be equal facilities at all 
times for embarking troops in the Downs, as there would be in the sheltered 
harbour of Dover Bay -—Not in the Downs, but elsewhere. 


1722. Sir George Balfour.] What you maintain is that if a large fleet is anchored 
in the Downs in a sheltered position, they could easily take up troops from the 
Estuary of the Thames and bring them alongside, and put them on transport ships 
in the Downs ?—If heard the Duke of Cambridge gave evidence with regard to 
the embarkation of troops, and I have prepared certain facts to show that these 
various advantages, proposed by the Duke of Cambridge at Dover, are already 
better supplied in the near neighbourhood of Dover: that is the evidence I can 
give. 


1723. Chawrman.| | ask you particularly with regard to the Downs; IT under- 
stood you to say that it does not exist there ?--The Downs are connected with 
the questions of a station for iron-clads and coaling; the near neighbourhood 
with that of the embarkation of troops. 


1724. Sir George Balfour.| Therefore you would not be surprised to find that 
on the rugged coast of China, in very rough weather, I have embarked and dis- 
embarked upon the sea when it is by no means as smooth as it often is in the 
Downs ?—1i am referring to the means we have at home, . 

1725. Having heard the Chairman read the instructions to the Committee, will 
you explain your views upon the foarth point, which has reference to the inter- 
national pier ‘—It is not desirable that the line of approach to a pier of that sort, 
as it will be used by long vessels, should lead through a comparatively narrow 
entrance, frequently occupied by vessels passing to and fro, in and out of 
Dover Bay. As at present arranged, the pier, or jetty, points to the 
entrance ; these long vessels must pass through the south entrance towards it ; 
that south entrance, especially at night, would be occupied, and necessarily so, by 
small craft and vessels entering and quitting Dover Bay. As an arrangement for 
international communication, that is not a good one. ‘If possible, a pier of that 
sort should have a free approach. : 

1726. Then to that extent you think for nautical reasons that you would alter 
the position of the entrance to that harbour?—I am prepared to say that a 
pier or jetty, without the covering piers, would afford better means of inter- 
national communication, than a jetty as now projected in connection with these 
piers ; principally, as I said, because it forces the track to and from the pier to be 
through an entrance where vessels would be often passing to and fro into Dover 
Bay. 

1727. Mr, Malcolm.| That applies to all closed harbours, does it not?—I am 
directing my evidence to the plan upon the wall. 

1728. Your objection applies to all closed harbours?—This is a matter of 
international communication special to Dover. 

1729. Your observation, then, applies to all closed harbours, does it not ; you 
Say it must not go through an entrance ?—I merely say that this is an undesir- 
able arrangement. 


1730. Sir George Balfour.| Then these objections would be greatly increased 
on dark nights with strong tides and heavy gales blowing ?—The difficulty would 
be oceasioned from the cross-going tide at the entrance, and the possibility of 
having to stop a long vessel at the very moment of entering the harbour ; 


whereas, if she was not so tied to a special course, the party conducting would 


meet contingencies as they arose. 
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1731. From the experience you have derived from the observations of the 
entrance and exit of vessels, do you think you could suggest alterations in the 
plan of the present harbour which, even if carried out, would render it much 
more suitable for the purpose for which it is planned ?—Mine is a general 
remark about the projection as a whole, and the arrangements as a whole ; but 
to say exactly how that pier is to be projected would require special local 
observations, and the same would be necessary for a careful projection of the 
entrances into the proposed harbour. You require careful local observation, and 
a study of all the cireumstances, and then the entrances would be arranged. 

1732. You consider that a much more extended observation ought to be 
made before we entail upon the country an expenditure of one million sterling 
for a harbour of that kind ?—I have given evidence upon that point. | 

1733. I think, in_1865, the present Admiral Bedford was a member of the 
Committee over which Admiral Bethune presided, and of which you were a 
member ?— Yes. | 

1734. Did he agree with the Report you then made about Dover Bay ?—Yes. 


1735. Chairman.] That was a Report upon Dover Pier ?-—And incidentally 
apon Dover Bay. 

1730. Sir George Balfour.] Upon that occasion he agreed in the course the 
Commiitee recommended, that’ the pier should be terminated in the manner you 
describe ?—In the position as it now exists. 

1737. You are aware that since that Admiral Bedford has given an opinion 
ipparently not quite consistent with that advice, with respect to this new har- 
bour ; can you enlighten the Committee at all upon that ?—I have observed it ; 
but it is a point I would rather not go into. 

1738. ‘There were some questions put to you yesterday upon the subject of a 
complete plan for Dover Harbour having been before you in 1865; have you 
had time to consider it more carefully than you were able at that time to do, and 
can you state whether you remember now that such a complete plan was laid 
before you as would induce you to adhere to the opinion you gave, that that 
was a plan similar to that we now see before us ?—I can only state as I stated 
yesterday, that that paragraph in the Report which | adverted to, seems to prove 
to me that we had a plan before us, and so far as memory supplies me with the 
facts, I think it approxiraated somewhat to this upon the wall. I am not certain, 
but we said, as wili.be séen, that that was beyond our province, and we confined 
ourselves to that within our province, namely, the extension of the pier, and 
we did not recommend the whole of the Director of Works’ extension. 

1739. You have had some experience of the difficulty and expense of dredging 
in the Tyne, from observation and inquiry 2—No; I can only give evidence about 
the cost of dredging second-hand. , 

1740. Are you aware that special dredging apparatus has been established at 
the Tyne for the purpose of dredging in deep water ?—Yes. 

1741. And one of the largest dredging machines we have in the United King- 


dom is there, in consequence of the depth of the water ?—It is quite a dredging 


fleet; there is nothing more complete for dredging purposes than the means em- 
ployed in the Tyne. 

1742. Comparing the depth of water in Dover Harbour Bay, and supposing 
the silt to deposit there and dredging to be resorted to, should we require that 
powerful dredging machinery, or the same kind of dredging machinery that we 
have in operation in the Tyne ?—I remember Mr. Walker stating that whatever 
material would have to be raised in the large harbour of 1844 would be at the 
expense of 1s. per cube yard. . 


1743. Admiral Egerton.| With regard to coaling in the Downs; we had this 
statement from Sir Alexander Milne, that he thought it would be unsafe for 
the coast defence vessels, for which this harbour was mainly adapted, to ride in 
the Downs; if that were the case, it would be unsafe to coal there; what are 
your views on both points: first with regard to the fitness of the vessels to ride 
in the Downs ; and secondly, as to coaling alongside the coaling depéts ?—I am 
not acquainted with the exact vessels that Admiral Sir Alexander Milne’s was 
referring to; he called them ‘coast defence ; if the nature of the vessel was indi- 
cated, I could ‘give a reply; I have stated generally, that the Small Downs, 
nearly under every circumstance of weather, is a harbour even for small vessels, 
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and then if these defence vessels are sufficiently furnished with ground tackle, and 
they have the power of lowering their guns into the hold, they would ride there 
in all weathers. But then again, they would not so easily coal from these depots, 
as the ironclads would coa Ifrom the depots. But then if these defence vessels 
are of light draught, they cau coal at Ramsgate on the one hand, or Dover on 
the other, when the weather required it. 

1744. That applies to gun-boats, but Sir Alexander Milne meant vessels rather 
of the “ Rupert” class, from 1,700 to 2,000 tons, with low free boards ?—To 
these there would be no difficulty, as it is a perfect harbour. 

1745. For the larger class of coast defence vessels, you think that part of the 
anchorage you designated, would be suitable as a coaling station?—Yes; the 
inner Downs and the Ramsgate channel, generally, is a perfectly secure harbour 
for vessels of that class; and I may also add, in reply to the honourable Member, 
with regard to the vessels being of that size, that the depét could coal them. 

1746. Have you considered, in case of war, the nature of that roadstead and 
the liability of coaling depots to be sunk by an enemy’s attack, with a very small 
vessel, like a torpedo vessel, for instance ?>—They are close to the shore, under 
effective fire; at night they would be open to attack when by themselves, but I 
have taken them in connection with the vessels which would be mostly berthed 
there. 

ct In point of fact, they would have to be protected by a fluating force ?>— 

t night. : 

1748. Then the harbour they have designated there would be safer for them in 
that point of view?—In that point of view; but when the fleet was absent | should 
keep these depéts either in Dover Harbour or in Ramsgate Harbour, which- 
ever was found to be most convenient ; Ramsgate Harbour, I think, because it is 
the closest. . 

1749. And have them towed out when necessary ?>—-Yes. 

1750. But it would be, in point of fact, keeping them in a tidal harbour ?— 
It would be. keeping them in a tidal harbour at times; if a call upon any 
occasion could be anticipated, the vessels would be outside; if the vessels were 
inside, there would be a certain detention from the vessels being kept in from 
want of water. 

1751. But the result would be that the coaling could not be as certain and 
regular as in the harbour on the plan?—lIt would not be so certain to the extent 
indicated. I have mentioned that in case of the departure of the ironclads, 
which I assume would occupy the small Downs, then it would be an arrange- 
ment that the depéts should proceed into Ramsgate or Dover, as the case may 
be. They would be vessels specially adapted for the service they would have to 
perform ; they should be flat in the floor, and carry a considerable amount of 
coal with a small immersion ; that bears upon the question of their being stowed 
in tidal harbours like those of Dover and Ramsgate. 

1752. Then, in point of fact, any one of the screw colliers you see constantly 
in London now, would be suitable for the coaling depéts ¢’—They are splendid 
vessels; they have good steam power, and they carry a great amount of coal; 
perhaps 1,000 or 1,200 tons. k 

1753. I should like to ask one or two questions about your views,:as a naval 
man, with reference to this harbour. What is your opinion as to the necessity 
of two entrances as compared with one? What is your opinion, as a naval man, 
without any reference to the question of silting, but merely as to the exit from 
and entrance into the harbour, of the advantage or disadvantage between the 
two entrances and one ?—The two entrances upon the south face of the work 
and the east face of the work are necessary for nautical purposes. If you had 
the two entrances on the south face of the work, as I have heard proposed, then 
it is quite clear that any vessel trying to getinto that harbour with a north 
north-west wind, could not get in, whereas the same vessel under the same cir- 
cumstances would merely stretch a little to the éastward and pass through 
the eastern entrance with the greatest ease. Allowing the wind to be north 
north-west, and you have two entrances along the southern face of the work, 
then the vessel would be placed in the same position with regard to both; 
whatever difficulty existed in one case would exist in the other; in fact, 
she could not get in; even a smart vessel luffing across the stream would 
not accomplish it; but the same vessel under the same circumstances would 
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stretch to the eastward; go round on the starboard tack, and so pass easily 
in through an eastern entrance. . 

1754. The necessity of two entrances is only applicable to the coasting trade, 
because it is not likely under present circumstances this harbour is intended to 
be used by large sailing vessels, but for the sailing vessels generally that enter 
Dover Harbour at present. It would not apply much to continental traffic or 
iron-clads ?-—Assume sailing vessels, be they large or small ones, an eastern 
entrance is \necessary. As a nautical necessity, you must have an eastern 
entrance in the eastern face of the work. 

1755. In short, your opinion is that it is necessary for a commercial harbour 
for general use to make two entrances, one upon the southern face and one 
on the eastern face ?>—Yes. 

1756. In your pamphlet you mention the possibility of improving the existing 
harbour. I conclude that means what is written there, “ Outer Harbour 2”— 
Yes. 

1757. Is it your opinion that the harbour could be sufficiently enlarged or 
improved to take the whole continental traffic, and the larger vessels we 
anticipate to put upon that line ?>—No; I should think an outer harbour would 
be a necessity ; the outer harbour as it now exists would be a supplementary 
or inner harbour, to be used when the tide was up. 

1758. You do not think it could be so dredged out or deepened as to receive 
the traffic of the larger vessels that will be probably put upon the line ?—The 
large vessels would be better accommodated in an outer harbour, assuming the 
pier or jetty is arranged to fit in with the arrival and departure of very long 
vessels. It is an awkward thing to navigate a long vessel into a small harbour, 
such as that of Dover; whereas it is not a very difficult thing to pass a long vessel 
into a dock in the direction of her own course; that being so, I consider for 
international communication, an outer harbour, formed by a pier, or jetty, a 
necessity of the case. 


1759. Sir George Elliot.| Referring to coaling in the inner Downs, the coals 
have to be supplied to the depdts by sailing vessels 7—Not necessarily. 

1760. How would you furnish the floating vessels with coal >—If you brought 
the coal in by train to Dover and Ramsgate they would be supplied from the 
quays on either side, assuming coaling accommodation to be supplied. 

1701. Would they not have to be conveyed to the vessels from the shore >— 
Not in the event of their going into the harbour. 

1762. I speak now of the Downs?—The depdts would either have to be sup- 
plied by screw colliers coming alongside them, cr, if it was an economical 
measure, by taking them into Dover or Ramsgate, and coaling them in the 
harbour from special coaling accommodation. 

1763. Supposing they went to Dover; the vessel would have to sail from 
Dover to the Downs to load the ironclads ?—Not necessarily. The answer I 
should give now would'be the one I gave to the honourable Member some time 
ago: If the vessels were in their stations in the Downs, the depédts would be 
there; but during the absence of the Fleet, guarding the narrow seas, and 
watching the Thames, which they could do in the Downs, then the depdts, as a 
matter of security, should be taken either to Ramsgate or to Dover, as they are 
open to a night attack ; I should suppose to Ramsgate, as that is the nearest. 

1764. The coals would have to be conveyed in steamers, or other vessels, to 
the ironclads ?—-No; the depdts would go alongside the ironclads. 

1705. The floating depots >—Yes. r 

1706. You would furnish the floating depéts with coals brought from Cardiff 
or Newcastle ?>—Yes. 

1707. Would there be as much security in time of war in furnishing the Navy 
with seaborne coals as there would be if you had the advantage of getting the 
coals straight to Dover by railway, without touching the sea?—That is a 
point upon which I do not give an answer; that would be decided by those 
dealing with the economic question. } 

1768. As to security, if you could furnish your fleet with coals by means of 
railway communication, would there not be more security in so furnishing them 


than by sending these coals 500 or 600 miles by water ?—Yes; supposing it is 


the north country coal-fields you supply from, you would have to bring them 
by screw colliers from the Wear, the Tyne, or the Tees, and they would be 
exposed 
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exposed as our coasting trade was exposed in the last war; there would be a 
certain amount of exposure; but that fact will be taken into consideration 


involving the risk of exposure. . 
| 1769. Assuming you can do so, what I state is correct ?—Yes. 

1769.* Would you not consider it a measure of security that you could 
furnish your Navy, supposing it were lying in Dover Harbour, with coals sent 
direct from the collieries from Northumberland, or from any part of England or 
Wales, by tracks, direct into the vessels, without having to send any ships to 
sea at all, which might be intercepted by the enemy ?—All that may be supplied 
in the nearest neighbourhood without erecting a harbour. 

1770. As a general question, would not there be an advantage in it, would you 
not deem it safer to be able to supply the ships of war with coal, without 
having to go on the salt water ?—As a general proposition, certainly. : 

1771. And besides, I think you will also agree that the coal in all probability, 
would be furnished to the Navy in a much better condition from not having 
been threwn about in the depots, but coming direct from the pit. to the vessels > 
--Quite so. 

1772. Therefore the Downs would not seeure the same advantages compared 
with the harbour, where you could run a railway train right into the station 
where the ship is ?—Then it becomes a matter of comparison between the ad-- 
vantages to be gained and the expense of gaining them: that is another question. 

1773. You were speaking about the dredging ; you said that you had a hear- 
say kind of opinion about dredging ; are you aware that dredging has been done 
on the Tyne for many years, at something like 4d.a cubic yard r—I think I 
have heard it. 

1774. Have you heard that it does not extend beyond that now, although it 
has been taken down into 15 fathoms, about nine to 10 miles away down the 
Tyne?—Yes, they are dredging now near Blaydon ; but on the other hand, 
dredging would take place in very deep water in this proposed harbour, and 
that is an element of expense. 
| 1775. How deep do you propose to dredge ?—You would have to dredge in 
| that deep harbour when the soil bad accreted to nearly the depth of the draught 
) of the deepest ironclad. 

1776. Twenty-six or 27 feet 2—Yes. 

1777- How much do you dredge now on the Tyne bar?—That is quite an 
exceptional ease ; when the bar forms, the Tyne Commissioners send down their 
dredging craft and remove the bar when the ‘accumulation has reached toa 
| certain point, but their dredging on the bar dces not represent the nature of the 
| general diedging on the Tyne. 

1778. What depth do you go to with the general dredging on the Tyne ?— 
Above Newcastle Bridge, 19 feet at the present time, as is stated in a Report of 
mine published by the Commissioners. 

779. In Shields Harbour, how deep do they go?—It has been very deep. 
I think I am prepared to say 30 feet; but I must add that Shields Harbour is 
only a small portion of the River Tyne. 

1780. What did the dredging to the extent of 30 feet cost?—I do not 
| know. 
| 1781. Are you aware that it cost more than 6d. per cubic yard ?—I am not 

aware of the facts. 

1782. So far as the cost of dredging is concerned, whether you dredge at 22 
or 23 feet, or whether you make it 25 or 26 feet ; I do not believe it would make 
more than a penny or twopence a cubic yard difference between one and the 
other, and consequently you would not attach much importance to the fact of 
the small amount of dredging here, because if it was 25 or 26 feet, it would not 
' be much more costly than 23 or 24 feet ?—Sir John Coode, in a pamphlet I hold 
| in my hand, termed it a very formidable business, where you have to dredge in 
five or six fathoms ; he said it ean be done, but it is a question of money ; but he 
distinguished it as a very formidable business. . 

1783. We are not now talking of five or six fathoms?—You would have to 
dredge when the matter accreted to 30 feet at low-water springs. I may mention 
that you must keep it at a certain distance below the keels of the vessels. Livery 
sailor knows that there is a certain effect produced on vessels’ steerage when 
they approach within a certain distance of the bottom. 
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1784. The question I am now about to ask you has relation to the entrance. ! 
You think the southern entrance too narrow as respects the harbour. With a 
long ship running one way or the other at a speed of three of four knots, it 
would be a difficult thing for sailing vessels to get in, would it not?—J have only 
spoken of that entrance in connection with the continental communication. | 

1785. I thought you spoke of it in connection with sailing vessels ?—The two | 
entrances. 

1786. The continental communication is generally by steam ?—Yes, 

1787. Therefore your observations, I thought, had reference only to sailing 


1788. Chatrman.| What is the width of the southern entrance 2—Six hundred 
feet. 
1789. Two hundred yards ?—Yes, that is a wide entrance. 


1790. Sir George Elliot.) You have been resident in Sunderland, I believe, 
for many years ’—Yes, 

1791. What is the width between the Sunderland piers ?—If my memory 
serves me right, about 180 feet. 

1792. Far more than that, I think ; but it is nothing like the width of this: 
—No. 

1793. Your observation that where the tide flows past the, harbour there 
must, of necessity, be two entrances, would scarcely be correct; seeing that you 
have had at Sunderland for the last 100 years, and especially for the last 30 
years, an enormous trathe with only one entrance ?—The honourable Member | 
will recollect that I mentioned the advisability of two entrances in the southern | 
face, as contrasted with one entrance in the southern face and one in the eastern 
face. / 
1794. I thought your answer was, that with a harbour like this it would be 
necessary to have two entrances ?>—Yes. . 

1795. You have described a ship coming in there, that in case of missing one 
she might get the other ?— Yes. 

1796. It would do so if the entrance is where it is placed, on the east pier ; 
but you do not mean the Committee to understand that wherever there is a close 
harbour it is necessary that there should be two entrances ?—Certainly not. If 
you have steam power, then two entrances are not necessary ; but I am treating 
it as a nautical question, with vessels under sail. If you are to arrange the 
harbour for vessels under sail, it isa matter of nautical need that you have two . 
entrances, one in the southern, and one in the eastern face. ‘ 

1797. At Sunderland, where you reside, we have been carrying on a com- | 
mercial traffic from time immemorial, of 10 times the magnitude that is ever 
likely to be carried on here, and we have done it with one entrance half the 
size of this?—-Yes; but the cases are not similar; thisisa larve national harbour 
to receive a great number of vessels there to lay; the northern coal ports are 
simply formed of piers confining the current out of theriver. When they have 
a leading wind, vessels go in without tugs, and when the wind is foul they go 
in with tugs. 

1798. I thought you were speaking of it in a commercial point of view ?— 
1 must put it hypothetically ; if you have no steam-tugs in a harbour of this sort, 
then you must have a double entrance, if it is to be used for commercial 
purposes, | 

1799. Why should you not have steam-tugs, instead of two entrances ?—I 
have not said you should not. oF . 

1800. I understood your answer to be, that for commercial purposes and | 
sailing vessels, two entrances would be necessary >—Yes. | 

1801. | am taking you to where you come from, Sunderland, where you have 
10 times the traffic, with a current passing twice as fast as this ; have you not 
gone on successfully for a long time ?—Yes; the cases are not the same. All 


vessel under sai] using the harbour, and I said, if that is a thing to be provided 
for, then you must have two entrances ; if itis only for steamers, one entrance is 
sufficient. 

1802. Assuming that there were to be two entrances, do you give the pre- 
ference to the entrance as it now stands, or the two southern entrances ?—I have 
already explained that the eastern entrance is objectionable for several reasons; I 

have 
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have said that if it is decided to carry the harbour out, then a certain improve- 
ment in the position and general arrangement of the eastern entrance will have 
to take place ; the exact alteration I would not presume to point out, because it 
requires special local observations. 

1803. Do you incline to the belief, that the entrance on the east arm, or on 
the south as a second entrance, would be preferable ?—One in the east arm. 

1804. And you would bring it forward into deeper water ?—Yes; outside the 
5-fathom line. 

1805. Would you consider that there would be any risk of disturbance to the 
vessels lying at anchor there, in an easterly gale, with an entrance so placed 2— 
No, not if it was a certain breadth ; the vessels close to the entrance would be a 
little disturbed, but the vessels in the body of the harbour would not, in conse- 
quence of the gradual fail of the undulation admitted into the Opening, 

1806. Supposing that there was ‘a deposit of silt, would it be likely to be 
more or less by having the entrance on the east side or on the south side ?—The 
advantage, so far as it would act as countervailing the disposition to silt, would 
be in favour of the eastern eutrance. 


1807. Sir Massey Lopes.] What really is your objection to this undertaking, 
as a national one? Is your objection based upon the silting, or do you take 
the wider view, and say that for national purposes, for naval and military re- 
quirements, and also for international communication, you do not think the 
money expended would be well expended ?—That is my belief. 

1808. As a general thing ?—International communication requires that the 
works should be well designed to meet the circumstances of the case, but as to the 
national objects, so far as I gathered them from his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, and others; they resolve themselves into three particular points, and 
upon those three points, I am prepared to give evidence to show that either in 
the close or near neighbourhood, you have already the required accommodation 
provided ina better form than at Dover; so that my objection to the harbour 
takes a far wider range than the mere matter of silting, though the silting itself is 
a serious thing, as it involves a constant annual charge for dredging, and therefore 
ought to have been mentioned in the first instance. . 

1809. Did you hear the evidence of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ?—T heard a part of it. 

1810, And I think you were here when Sir Alexander Milne gave his evi- 
dence ?>— Yes. 

1811. And Colonel Nugent ?—-When Colonel Pasley gave his evidence I was 
here, and also when the Duke of Cambridge and Sir Alexander Milne gave their 
evidence, a part of the time. 

1812. You differ in toto from those professional authorities in the evidence 
which they gave ?>—Yes, most distinctly, for the reasons I have stated. I may 
mention that I have given no opinion without the reason upon which that 
opinion is based. 

1813. With reference to silting, how do you account for it that the centre of 
the harbour which we see there docs not silt now, whereas, previous to the 
Admiralty Pier being constructed, there was an enormous quantity of deposit, 
which was removed annually ?—That was the case in 1844; the old outer har- 
bour of Dover was troubled not only with the silting within, but with the shingle 


thrown along the coast-line by prevailing winds from west to east, and the 


shingle formed a bar in front of old Dover Pier, and the silt formed within the 
harbour. 

1814. I do not say a word about shingle; I am speaking of the silt. - I under- 
stand that no shingle could find its way into the outer harbour after the con- 
struction of the Admiralty Pier, but we have it in evidence that since the 
construction of the Admiralty Pier there has been no deposit of silt in the old 
outer harbour at all; whereas previous to that there was a very large annual 
deposit which had to be removed at a great expense ?—That is the fact, and the 
explanation is simply this: that before the Admiralty Pier was constructed, the 
heavily-charged marginal water of the coast filled the harbour directly, and the 
deposition in it was in proportion to the amount of matter suspended. As the 
Admiralty Pier has extended outward, it has deflected the heavily-charged water 
out seaward, so that a great portion of the particles escape Dover Harbour, and it 
now receives much clearer water than it did formerly. 
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1815. Would not the same influences which you have mentioned have the 
same effect upon the large proposed outer harbour when the eastern arm is 
completed ?—I mentioned yesterday the parallel between the two cases would 
be thoroughly complete if you in the same manner produced a long pier seaward 
to take the place the Admiralty Pier occupied with respect to the present Dover 


Harbour. If you kad some means of deflecting the heavily-charged water from 


this new proposed outer harbour, then the silting would be reduced in the same 
way. 

1816. I understood you to say that there was no silting taking place there, 
but that the deposit was simply a redistribution from one place to another ?— 
That refers to the area of Dover Bay, and not to the old harbour of Dover. 

1817. I am speaking of the proposed new harbour ?—Yes, I mentioned that 
the redistribution of soil and the accumulation against the Admiralty Pier is due 
to the simple action of wave and current moving the particles from the bottom 
of the bay and redistributing them, and that, of course, will come to an end 
immediately that the action of wave and current is destroyed by the erection 
of the erst breakwater. Then you get the other operation, the process of silting. 
The silting has reference to the finer particles which cannot be deposited in the 
bay now. 

1818. £ think you say in your book, and I think I heard it in your evidence, 
that there is no indication whatever of the presence of any foreign matter in the 
bay *—Not the slightest. There is no silting, and you can neyer have silting, 
properly so called, where the action of wave and current is preserved, 

1819. If there is no trace of foreign matters there now, and it is simply a re- 
distribution of the scouring from one place to another, what reason have you to 
Suppose that there will be anything more than the redistribution after the. pro- 
posed harbour is completed ?—Because the forces themselves which cause a re- 
distribution will he destroyed by the artificial works, the forces being wave and 
current. If you make a still basin, you cut the wave and current off, the active 
causes of redistribution of soil, and then you bring into existence a different opera- 
tion, which is silting, which results from simple quietude, or the absence of wave 
and current power. In illustration, I may mention to the honourable Member 
this, that along the frontage of Lowestoft, before the harbour was formed, and 
which is a miniature Dover, there was never any silting. How could there be? 
The wave and current were acting upon that frontage as they are upon this bay 
now ; but directly you form a still basin at Dover, then the silting process begins 
to take place, because you have perfect quiet, and have supplied the means for 
depositing that which could not be deposited before. 

i820. You did not analyse any water yourself, and you know nothing of the 
analysis except what you had from Captain Washington ?—For all the details 
and analyses, and the quantity of matter suspended, | entirely depend upon my 
late chief, Admiral W ashington, and also upon my own observation. As a 
matter of observation in my numerous visits to Dover, I observed that the 
water at Dover was very much charged with matter. 

1821. I understand you to agree with Captain Washington’s Report as to 


the quantity of deposit ?—I adopt his facts, but not his inferences. 


1822. Would you point out to the Committee what the facts are in Captain 
Washington’s evidence that you agree with, and also the conclusions from which 
you differ ?—Admiral Washington describes a certain amount of matter as being 
held in suspension in the Dover water, and in 1844, before we had so much 
experience of the process of silting up as we have at present, the Admiral ven- 
tured to express the opinion, that in general there would be very little silt in Dover 
Bay, not more than 5-inches per annum; but since the year 1844 I have been 
continually employed in dealing with cases of this kind; in fact, my experience 
since then has been great ; therefore I now come to a different conclusion to that 
which Admiral Washington came to in 1844, but itis simply based upon the wide 
experience I have gained of these matters. 

1823. May I ask whether you agree with this statement of Captain 
Washington which was based upon his experiments; he says: “I must own that 
till I had seen and carefully considered Kingstown Harbour, I felt that silt might 
baflle all the efforts of our engineers to construct a harbour at Dover. I have no 
longer any such fears. Although far from shutting my eyes to the extent of the 
evil, I think, with that example before us, we may fairly grapple with the diffi- 
culty.” Do you agree with that >—No ; 1am instructed differently by the case 
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of Kingstown to what the Admira! was, and I form quite a different conclusion. 
I mentioned yesterday that the case of Kingstown was not in point, and I explained 
why it did not silt up at Kingstown, and why it would silt up here. ° 

1824. Have you formed any estimate of the expense of scouring the harbour 
of the silt, which you think will be deposited in it: could you give the Com- 
mittee what the annual amount would be upon that ‘—Merely the general 
statement which I have included in these remarks, that is, assuming it costs 1 s. 
per cubic yard, and that it would accrete 6 inches per annum. 

1825. You now take the very highest ?—-No; Admiral Washington says, 
173 grains per cubic foot would deposit 5 inches of silt, and the larger quantity 
in his previous Report 9 inches ; so that I think taking it at 6 inches is a very fair 
average. Assuming 6 inches to accrete over this harbour annually; then I 
apply Mr. James Walker's statement, that 30 years ago it would cost 1s. a cubic 
yard, and I find the cost of dredging would amount to 14,0001. a year. 

1820. We have had evidence here that the expense of removing that silt, 
would not be anything like the amount you have stated now 2—I am precluded 
from giving the evidence, but I have obtained a confirmation of it elsewhere from 
leading engineers, 

1827. You have taken it on the whole area of the proposed harbour ?>—That 
6 inches is the average silting ; but as a matter of opinion I should say there 
would be much more than 6 inches in the deeper portions of the harbour; but 
assuming the 6 inches, and applying Mr. Walker’s price of 1s. per cubic yard, 


confirmed by other information which I have gained from leading engineers 


who are now carrying out the process of dredging, the cost amounts to 14,000 J. a 
ear. 

, 1828. Chairman.] There is one thing I should like to ask you as to Captain 
Washington’s evidence. After saying that 174 grains per cubic foot would be 
equivalent to about 3 inches in depth of solid dry deposit, or 5 inches of silt, he 
goes on to say: ‘‘ The above ealculations are on the supposition of a perfectly 
still harbour being formed, and that the whole of the silt carried in suspension 
shall be deposited within”; you agree with that so far?—I do ; I see what the 
Admiral’s position is. 

1829. Then he goes on to say, “ But even admitting that still water’ were 


obtained, it does not appear that such a deposit would take place; as at slack 


water on the 21st of February, with a light breeze, we found 13 grains per cubic 
foot on nearly the whole average amount still suspended in the surface-water, it 
is but fair to assume, therefore, that in such a case there would be no deposit at 
all ;”-you do not agree with that ?—No; there is not any deposit until the matter 
is received into a still basin. These 13 grains of matter suspended resulted from 
the previous action of the current which had but just ceased. It was in a state 
of rest for a moment when the Admiral observed it; but the matter suspended 
was still suspended. But that is not the case when you get the water into a 
close harbour, for in that harbour no current can exist. 

1830. This was slack water >—Yes; but it wasin Dover Bay, where the current 
had just been acting; that is a different thing altogether. The cases are not 
parallel. 

1831. But it is at slack water ?—Yes; but it was slack water where the cur- 
rent had just before been acting. 

1832. I do not find that he says that ?—He says, “Slack water in Dover 
Bay.” The currents and waves, as then, are still in active Operation in 
Dover Bay ; and he refers to this number of grains suspended in a cubic foot of 
water at slack water, at a position where the current which was the suspending 
cause had just been acting. 

1833. I do not understand that at all?—I see the nature of the case, and my 
conclusion is entirely different from that of Admiral Washington. 


1834. Sir Massey Lopes.] Will you tell me how you arrive at the annual 


_ expense of 14,000 /. a-year for dredging ?—On the whole area of the harbour. 


1835. What is the whole area of the harbour ?—350 acres. 


1836. Sir George Elliot.) Have you worked it out in any way ?—I worked it 
out at the time. | 
1837. Lunderstand you to say that it is your opinion that it will cost 14,0007. 
a-year ?—Yes ; assuming it costs 1 s. a-yard. 
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1838. Is it your opinion that it is going to cost 14,0007. a-year?—I must 4 


assume something before I can give the cost. 

1839. Can you give us your opinion ?—I must assume two things; first, that 
it aceretes 6 inches per annum, and that it costs a shilling per cube yard for 
lifting. 

1840. Then that is your opinion ?—My opinion will not go beyond that. 


1841. Chairman.] Then you cannot agree with Captain Washington in his 
statement as to the number of grains per cubic foot ?-——All the facts about sus- 
pended matter referred to in the Admiral’s Reports I agree with. 

1842. The Admiral says that in a perfectly still harbour, with the whole of 
the silt carried in suspension being deposited, 173 grains per cubic foot being 
the average, that the whole amount would be 3 inches in depth of seereted dry 
deposit, or 5 inches of silt over the whole surface; you cannot agree with that > 
—I agree thoroughly with these statements of fact; it is merely the inferences 
that 1 disagree with. . 

1843. You assume that as a fact there would be 5 inches of silt over the 
whole surface >—The Admiral states it. 

1844. I thought you said it was to be 6 inches ?—I was then telling you my 
opinion as to the ultimate result. I do not tie myself to Admiral Washington’s 
opinion as to what will be deposited. I mentioned to the Committee that it 
would not do for the purpose of an inquiry like this that you take the 
suspended matter in the summer-time, and entirely disregard that suspended in 
the winter, which will be many times the amount suspended in the summer. 

1845. You are- under a mistake if you suppose that these calculations are 
merely made upon the observations of the summer; they are calculations made 
up to March and after March ?—This calculation of the Admiral’s about 3 inches 
of dry matter and 5 inches of silt, is entirely connected with his last Report. 


1846. Sir Massey Lopes.) What I want to know is, how you arrive at the 
annual expenditure of 14,0007. a year for dredging the proposed Dover 
Harbour ?—If you will kindly calculate it with my quantities I will accept the 
result. 


1847. Sir George Eiliot.] Are you going on Captain Washington’s statement 
of 3 inches of dry matter?—No; I have accepted as a moderate estimate, 
6 inches; it is apparent to me that it is moderate, because from the summer 
quantities brought forward by the Admiral, I find 5 inches of silt would result 
from the 17} grains, but in the other experiment there was, in one instance, a 
suspension of 473 grains. 4 

1848. There is a Report where he states the number of grains; you have 
said 3 inches :—Three inches of dry deposit as compared with 5 inches of silt, 
or semi-fluid. 

1849. But for the purpose of making an estimate for dredging, you deal with 
the dry matter >—No, I deal with the silt; you must deal with it in a silty 
form. 

1850. The silty form would be only the portion next the top ; if it was 15 feet 
thick there would be 2 or 3 inches of silty matter next the top; it would not 
be the whole, the other would be solidt—I must take exception to that; it 
is 5 inches of matter which would have to be lifted. 

1851. It is 3 inches of solid matter >The 5 inches of silt would have to be 
lifted. 

1852. When we are speaking of so much per ton, we speak of it as solid 


matter ?—I treat it as silt; that is, matter with a certain proportion of water. 


1853. You were going to explain how the 3 inches became 6 inches ?—I 
say that the 6 inches which I mentioned in these remarks, I now consider a very 
moderate estimate. 

1854. You have mentioned 6 inches; how do you arrive at 6 inches ?>—The 
Admiral in his first Report tells you his experiments represented a deposit of 
6 inchesif the exceptional cases were rejected, and 9 inches if they were included. 
I have taken 6 inches; then I have applied Mr. James Walker's estimate of 30 
years ago, of a shilling per cubic yard for lifting, and hence my estimate. 

1855. You have given us what they do it at on the Tyne, which is at least 
half of that amount for taking it nine miles to sea?—Yes; but Mr. James 
Walker mentioned 30 years ago that it would cost 1s. per cubic yard in the 

large 
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large harbour then projected. That is a point which I would not presume to 
give any personal opinion about, because I know nothing of cost. 

1856. How do you explain that you are going to have 6 inches of soil 
deposited every year there, when you stated. that there has been no deposit 
there but it has merely been a sort of redistribution from time to time? How 
are you going to get this enormous quantity ? 14,000/7. at a shilling would be 
280,000 cubic yards per annum, which you are going to have deposited now 
which has not-been deposited before 2—-I am unfortunate in not making myself 
understood. The forces at present acting on Dover Bay are the wave and the 
current, which re-dispose and re-distribute the soil of the bottom ; and, as the 
honourable Member himself indicated on a previous day, Dover Pier acted as a 
groin, stopping the progress of the current. Then I showed to the Committee 
that the execution of these works cuts off completely the wave and the current, 
which have hitherto been the active forces in Dover Bay; there would be none 
in the harbour as proposed; and the movement of the soil which you now have 
over Dover Bay would be reproduced to the eastward, and outside of these works; 
but in the harbour itself you have a. total revolution of circumstances. You 
would have a still basin, in which the matter would fall in proportion to its 
stillness and the gravity of the matter. 

1857. Am I to understand you are giving your opinion, which everyone pays 
great attention to, that your opinion is that 280,000 cubic yards of silting will 
he deposited in this harbour ?—I have calculated it with every desire to be accu- 
rate. 

1858. I take 14,0001.; if you multiply 14,000 by 20, you will find you have 
28,000 cubic yards; that is what you say will be deposited. I should like you 
to consider that answer and give it upon another day ?—I may mention this, 
that the old harbour with six inches of deposit would have cost 20,000 J. per 
annum ; that is stated by Mr. Jaines Walker. 

1859. Calculate it with the River Wear at Sunderland; how much tidal 
water comes in there at every tide and flows up 10 miles ?—At spring tides you 

-have a 15 feet lift ; it becomes very shallow above Hilton; itis a mere nothing. 

1860. How much area is covered up to Lambton Castle; liow many hundred 
acres; would there be 1,000 acres covered by water 2—Not half, 

1861. Would there be half —It would be an off-hand reply, and I prefer dealing 
with precise quantities; it is very small compared with the Tyne. 

1862. It is less than the Tyne ?—It is a small river, but assume it is 500 
acres for the purposes of your question. 

1863. Do you consider that there is as much silt in the water passing by 
Sunderland as there is in the water passing into Dover ?--I should think so, 
I find in a gale of wind, when there is a breeze up, especially with an easterly 
breeze, the water is pretty well charged to 15 fathoms in the offing. 

1864, Am I correct in assuming that water is more liable to deposit matter 
in shallow water than when flowing in a deep tide ?>—Not necessarily. 

1865. Flowing up in a shallow, still, slow motion, is not water likely to 
deposit much more than when going with a three or four-mile current ?— Yes ; 
in a river like the Wear, any deposit taking place must necessarily be upon the 
shelves of the river. 

1866. You have been there how many years >—Since the year 1848. 

1867. Have you any idea of what has been the amount of dredging that has 
been carried out to sea out of that river ?—They are continually dredging. 

1868. Cannot you give the Committee some idea of what it is >—I cannot. 

1869. There isa record of it?—There is dredging for maintenance and for 
improvement ; you mean the dredging for maintenance. 

1870. I will give you all the dredging of every description 7—Assuming that 
there are 500 acres of water; in the harbour at Dover there are 320 acres; you 
tell us that there is a great deal more silt in the River Wear than there is in 
Dover Harbour, and no doubt that is true; then we have the deposit in the 
shallow water, which may be admitted with a slow motion like that to be larger 
than with a greater current and deeper water; do you think there have been 
50,000 tons taken out of the River Wear every year for the last 25 years, instead 
of 280,000 tons which you put down for Dover ?—I cannot reply to that, but I 
may reply that the eases are not in point, for reasons which I may explain to 
the honourable Member. Whatever silting there may be in a tidal river has 
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no bearing on a case of this sort; the cases are entirely dissimilar, and I mention 
that it is necessary in all these cases of evidence as to results produced, to see 
that you have an identity between the cases. The River Wear, with tidal streams 
of flood and ebb, is not a case like this; this is still water in which there is no 
current; the current in the Wear prevents deposit; here there is no current to 
prevent it. 

187:. Would there not be a strong current through ; have not you admitted 


that silting would be much lessened by means of the two openings?—No; I 


have not admitted any such thing. 

1872. I thought you said, in reply to my question, that instead of having two 
openings on the front, if you had one on the front, and the other on the east, 
you would have less silting from that position of the openings than the other ?— 
I did admit that, butI qualified it by saying that the effect produced in pre- 
venting deposition would be merely trifling, and would scarcely affect the 
general result. Though there will be a little disturbance near the entrance 
itself, still, practically speaking, there will be no current, and the only disturb- 
ance would be from a certain amount of undulation admitted through the opening. 

1873. Will there be no current through that harbour, taking either an east 
or west gale; surely there would be a transmission of the motion of the tide 
through the two openings?—No; a current might be produced in this way: 
take the proposed jetty away; make an opening on the west pier opposite to the 
proposed one on the east pier; then as the west entrance would be in the direc- 
tion of the tidal impulse from the eastward, you would have a current through the 
harbour; but here you have a close harbour, with a mass of inert matter, and 
though there will be a current in it near to the east entrance, it would not affect 
the general stillness of the harbour. 

1874. That is your opinion ?—Yes. 

1875. Then with the second opening, there would be no danger to the iron- 
clads and other vessels lying in the harbour from that opening ?~-No ; for this 
reason ; any small. undulation admitted would be in the direction most likely of 
the iron-clad’s length, and would not affect her at all. 

1876. Now go back to the River Wear; is not this the fact, with rivers that 
receive the tide; take a case where the water is well impregnated with sand; 
it flows up and flows back again, just as the tide would flow in and out here; is 
not a quantity of detritus and silt, the result of the abrasion of the higher 
reaches of the river, brought down, which also forms a deposit in the river ?— 
It is limited to the waters of the river, and 2% is delivered into the sea, by the 
ebb stream being stronger than the flood stream. 

1877. It isa very dense stream, is it not?—Yes; but in a river vou have 
sufficient preponderance of downward stream to deliver all the detritus into the 
sea; then also as to the deposit on the side shelves of the river, any deposit 
taking place in the tidal river would be on the shelves, and you have a regular 
ripple acting upon the shelves, detaching the material, and sending it into the 
stream ; but the two cases of a river and Dover have no relation. 

1878. Still there is a larger area of water, and there is a larger amount: of 
silt contained in the water, and so far as your knowledge goes, not a quarter of 
the quantity has heen dredged here during the last 20 years, which you think 
will be deposited here every year 7—No, the reason being that there is a current 
in the river, and there will be no such transporting power here; the difference 
is very obvious. 

1879. Chairman.] How do you make out the sum of 14,000 7. a year; I con- 


cluded, when you gave that statement, it was the result of a calculation ?— 


Yes. 

1886. Will you give us that calculation; because the sum you name would 
seem even at the price you name of 1s. per cubic yard (which is about double 
what we may reasonably expect it will cost) about eight times too much >—I am 
sorry to hear that. ji 7 


1881. That is taking your estimate of there being 6 inches deposit over the - 


whole surface ; when you are dealing with such an important fact as that, it is 
necessary to be certain that you are correct ?—It is possible [ may have made a 
mistake; but if the honourable Member will calculate it, and show me the 
figures, I will admit if I have made a mistake. The mistake may be this. I 
mentioned that the dredging is to take place every six years, and it is very 
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possible that the 14,000/. might have reference to the six years. I am not 
certain. 

1882. If it is 14,0007. a year, or 14,0007. for six years, it makes a great 
difference ?—Certainly. I may mention to the Committee that in writing 
these few remarks I have exercised every care. I would not for a moment 
overstate the case against the harbour. Everything that I have done here is 
written upon my firm conviction of its being right. 

1883. Do not misunderstand me; when a person says, I estimate the cost 
will be so much, I am hound to ask bim, upon what data do you go:—Of 
course you are; but | may say that I have exercised every care not to over- 
state the case in these remarks, and I am glad to find that 14,0001. a year is 
correct, as Sir John Hawkshaw now informs me. 


1884. Sir George Balfour.| That is assuming that the 6 inches of deposit 
takes place, and assuming also that it is 1s. a cubic yard?—Yes; having also 
told you I infer very much more than 6 inches as the result of silting. — 


1885. Mr. Malcolm.] I want to ask a question about the coaling in the 
Downs. You made use of an expression which I called attention to at the time ; 
you said that these coal hulks in the inner Downs would be under the protection 
of effective fire -—Effective fire at a mile or a mile and a half off shore would 
be delivered. 

1886. Where from ?—From the shore works. 

1887. What is there to give the fire?—Works necessarily would be thrown 
up, 

P3888. Which would have to be made ?—Yes; there is nothing nearer than 
Sandown Castle at present; whatever works were necessary would be thrown 
u 


at Dover. 


1890. Sir George Balfour.| Have you had any experience of the Moncrieff 
gun carriage ¢—None whatever. 


1891. Mr. Malcolm.] You spoke of these coul depots, or huiks, containing as 
much as 1,200 tons being taken into Ramsgate Harbour?—Ramsgate, if it 
happened to be the most convenient harbour. 

1892. It being a tidal harbour they would naturally take the ground at every 
low-water ?—-Yes, before low-water. 

1893. Do you think that would be a thing that any coal hulk we know of at 


_ present would stand for a great many years, taking the ground every ebb-tide, 


with 1,200 tons of coal on board ?-—| did not say 1,200 tons necessarily ; but all 
those points would be considered well; but inasmuch as she would rest upon soft 
mud, I do not see anything to hurt her. The vessel would be specially con- 
structed, and all those cireumstances would be taken into consideration, and coal 
depots would be constricted, fitted to meet the various circumstances of the 
case. ‘The particular character of the depdts, their structure, their size, and all 
that sort of thing, are points upon which I would not give an opinion here. 

1894. In point of fact you contemplate a large expenditure to render thie 
Downs practicable as a coaling station?—No, I do not; it might, on due in- 
quiry, be found (and that results from one of the questions of the honourable 
Member for North Durham), that you could make use of screw colliers in the 
Small Downs for coaling purposes, paying them a certain amount for demurrage. 
There are a variety of ways of supplying coal. 

1895. As a seaman, do you mean that a screw collier could carry 1,200 tons, 
and take the ground every day *—I am not talking of their taking the ground: 
that has referencce to the depéts. A depédt is a vessel which requires to be towed 
into a place of security ; a screw collier bas command of all her movements. 
She would not take the ground in Ramsgate Harbour; she would steam up into 
one of the channels of the Thames, and there lie till she was recalled to her 
station. I hope none of my replies will be made to convey a meaning not in- 
tended. 

1896. You make a confusion between the two things. You were asked 
before by the honourable Baronet whether it was not a desirable thing to avoid 
carrying the coals round by sea, and you said, “Yes;” and the way you 
avoided it was by using the coal depdts !—-That is one of the alternatives. | 
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1897. Then you, in reply to me, when you noticed the difficulty of getting 
those vessels in and out of Ramsgate or any ‘harbour that may be close at 
hand, being a tidal harbour, say, Oh! but the coals might be brought by a screw 
collier —That was a suggestion by the honourable Baronet, the Member for 
North Durham, and I assented. 

18y8. You see the difference between the two ?’—These 
means, and you adopt the best means to meet the circumstances 


i809. Mr. Ritchie.] Supposing Sir John Hawkshaw’s evidence was correct, ; 
with reference to the amount of silt and the cost of dredging the harbour, 
would you consider it an advisable thing to have a harbour there >—No. 

1900. You do not agree with all the military and other gentlemen who have 
been here, as to the advisability of having a harbour there }—No, 


tyor. And you do not agree with Sir John Hawkshaw as to the amount of | 
silt >— No. 


are varieties of 


Examined by Mr. Serjeant Sarqood. 


1902. You have had some experience in Committee-rooms as a witness ; I 
have liad the pleasure of examining you, sometimes for promoters and sometimes 
for opponents, and generally you have come prepared, I must admit, to speak 
with great decision upon points upon which you have been invited to express 
an opinion ; may I take it now that you are here as a volunteer simply in the 
public interest to oppose this scheme ?—I am here simply as representing the 
public interest in this harbour; that is to Say, putting it more simply, representing: 
the tax-paying portion of the community. 

1903. And in that same interest it was, that you favoured the public with a 
pamphlet, which pamphlet I am told, you circulated in the room, entitled 
“Remarks on the proposed International Harbour of Dover,” evidently written 
since the 2nd of December last ?—-It was with the same view that | wrote the 
remarks, and circulated them. 

1904. I have been struck with the remarkable reticence with which you spoke 
yesterday, which is so very unlike you, as far as my experience goes. Almost in 
every other sentence you qualify it as a question of memory. I wiil just remind 
you of what you said yesterday at Question 1593; you qualify your answer, “If 
my memory serves me right.” Then at Question 1596, you suy, “So far as my | 
memory serves me,” and in the same sentence, part of your answer is, ““T-think ;” : 
and then a little lower down, I find in Question 1598 in answer to the Chairman 
you say, “ As far as I can remembe?; it is now 10 years ago.” - In the very next | 
answer you say, “ My impression is it was” so-and-so. And then again I find at | 
Question 1605, referring to Sir Andrew Clarke’s proposal, you say, ‘So far as my | 
memory serves me.” The next answer is, “I speak now after an interval of 
10 years.” Then at Question 1612, a very direct question was put to you by an | 
honourable Member, and you say, “That is my impression.” That is so con. 
stantly the case, that, may I ask you as you have volunteered your services to the 
public on this occasion, do not you think it worth while to come prepared to 
speak with absolute confidence and certainty upon the subject you were going to 
introduce ?—-If I could have foreseen the various questions put to me as to | 
dates, &c , I should have supplied myself with the means of giving very definite 
answers. 

1905. You being so astute a man, and so acquainted with the subject, I should 
almost have anticipated you would have known all the questions.likely to be put 2 
—Unfortunately upon this occasion, I had not the papers that would have refreshed 
my memory; they are in the North of England, and I could not get at them. | 
But in answer to the léarned Counsel, I may say this; my impression in every | 
case you will find is as near as possible to the fact. 

1906. Take Sir Andrew Clarke's scheme: you were. expressing a strong 
opinion as to having reported upon the scheme of Sir Andrew Clarke? — 
Yes. | 

1907. I was a little surprised to see that wnen 
1613, “Are the Committee to understand that you distinetly had before you at 
that time a plan by Sir Andrew Clarke, showing his proposals for the construction 
of a harbour, such as is there shown ’’; you unhesitatinely there sayy “Ys,” 
without any qualification at all, Now let me hand to you the plan in question, 
upon which your Commission were deliberating. Is there any idea of a harbour 

at 


you were asked, at Question 
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at ail connected with it. Task this so that we may get your memory right -— 
Yes, my memory is perfectly accurate. 

1908. Look at the plan before you, Is there anything on that plan about the 
harbour ; is it not simply confined to the extension of that southern pier -—If 
this was all that was admitted to the Committee from Sir Andrew Clarke, then 
evidently my impression was incorrect. 

190g. I cannot ask you for a further answer ?—Then I must refer to one 
of the clauses of the Report of the Committee of which I was a member. 

1910. I do not say that you, as a volunteer in the public service, may not 
have introduced ‘something into: your Report which some parties might think 
questionable, but I ask whether the thing submitted to you as the scheme 
of Sir Andrew Clarke was anything more than the western pier in its sim- 
plicity ;—I can only reply by referring to these expressions in the Report of the 
Committee: “However we might feel disposed to concur generally in the 
opinion of the Director of Works, that something more than an open pier under 
a covering of an important fortress like Dover is desirable,” &e. We did not go into 
that question ; but the very expression shows that we had something more than 
an open pier before us. The document the learned Counsel has shown to me is 
the open pier, and merely refers to the extension, which was within our province. 


1911. Chairman.] Just read the words again; I do not see that they refer 
to the entrance ?—It is mv impression that we had a distinct plan before us. 
“On the first point, however, we might feel disposed to concur generally in the 
opinion of the Director of Works, that something more than an open pier, &c,” 
means more than a mere extension of the West Pier. 


1912. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.] Does not that remind you, that though his 
plan is limited to the pier, you did get into conversation with him, and elicit 
from him an opinion, but not a plan, that something more than a pier might be 
advisable ?—I can only say that I have an impression that we had a plan, and 
the honourable Member behind me read a Report from the Director of Works, 
submitting a further plan, autecedent to the appointment of the Committee. [t 
is the most natural thing in the world that the Admiralty, in their final 
instructions, should have sent that plan to us; and therefore it is further con- 
firmed by this concluding clause of the Report: “We accompany our Report 
with the plans numbered from 1 to 4, exhibiting the results of the re-survey_of 
Dover Bay ;” that is, plans to illustrate our Report ; “and we also return, as 
directed, the original documents which were sent with their Lordships’ in- 
structions.” All that fits in with what is merely a matter of memory with me. 
My impression is that we had a distinct plan before us; but if it is important 
for the purposes of the Committee that that should be verified, Admiral Bethune 
is still alive, and Admiral Bedford is still alive, and if their impressions are 
different to mine, I will admit that I am wrong. 

1913. Let me remind you of this; the Hydrographer to the Admiralty 
addressed the Secretary of War, and instructed ‘the Director of Works, in his 
Report of the 6th April 1865, proposes an extension of 2,000 feet on the whole 
of the western pier as originally received.” There is not a syllable upon the 
other subject; then the considerations are at the foot of the page, “ Supposing 
the pier to be completed at its present extent, what vessels would it accom> 
modaie? Number 2, what shelter would the present pier afford? Number 3, 
what injury would be likely to arise to the pier through current? Number 4, 
supposing the pier to be extended as proposed by the Director of Works, would 
it be desirabler” and so forth. “ Number 5, what accommodation would the 
pier so extended afford? Number 6, under what circumstances would it be 
impossible for vessels to lie there,” that is, alongside the pier, “in safety?” In 
fact, from beginning to end there is no suggestion of any other physical idea 
than that of the pier. Will not that assist your memory, now, to say that 
however much you might have had a conversation and an opinion, that certainly 
there was no plan submitted to you as a Commissioner to consider about the 
harbour ?—I must tell you my belief is, as I have already said, that we had a plan 
before us. I will not be certain. It is indicated here in the Report of the Com- 
mittee ; but all this would Le cleared up if you could get the Admiralty instruc- 
tions aud the documents. 

1914. There they are before you ; it is from those I gather that you may have 
had a discussion, but you could not have had that plan of the harbour. At 
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page 6 the Secretary calls attention to Vice-Admiral Bethune; there is no idea : 
about a harbour anywhere. On the previous page there is a Report of the ‘ 
Director of Works to the Secretary of the Admiralty: “The western pier as : 
originally designed, coloured green on the plan; ” there is no other plan ? —In 

these instructions I do not see any reference to a distinct plan. 

1g¢15. I may be right in supposing you may have had a discussion and elicited 
opinions about the harbour, but the business you were assembled upon was the 
pier ?— Still} I must say if that be so, what warrant had we then for makine use 
of certain expressions in this Report? is 

1916. If you put that to me as justification, 1 should say nothing at all; only | 
Captain Calver, in the interests of the public, was anxious to express an opinion f 
—In the instructions framed there, there is no reference to any distinct plan. 

1917. When did. you apply your intelligence to the compilation of that 
pamphlet ?—I sat down to it some time last summer, before I went to the Con- 
tinent. 

1918. The very first line starts off : “It was announced in the ‘Times’ of 
December 2nd”; that looks as though you were writing it since then ?—No, I 
wrote the pamphlet, and intended to circulated it, conditionally upon the scheme 
being adopted by the Government. 

1919. The Bill was not deposited; this is a pampllet on the inadequacy of 
this accommodation ?—Yes; but on July 28th of last year, Mr. W. H: Smith . 
foreshadowed the intention of the Government. | | 

1920. I have no doubt your brain was foreshadowing an attack upon the |. 
Government intentions ; but when did vou write this book -—I wrote the remarks | 
principally as they now stand, and left them in manuscript at home, when I 
went to the Continent for the winter, with directions that if the scheme was 
brought forward, I was to have due notice, and | would prepare the remarks 
for publication ; they were printed some time in February, but the pamphlet 
was written before the measure was finally decided upon. 

1921. With all your shrewdness, | have not set you down as a prophet at 
present. Did you write this, on page 16, last July, ‘‘ The designer of the pro- 
posed harbour states that the works would cost 970,000 7.?—No; those facts 
were sent out to Italy when the details were obtained from the newspapers. 

1922. After the Bill was lodged ?-—I do not know about the Bill; there were 
certain statements respecting it in the local papers. 

1923. The general idea, the outworks of the pamphlet, were prepared a good 
while ago, and finished off when the details were accessible to you from papers 
at home ?— Yes. 

1924. I cannot see what excuse there was for your not being prepared yester- 

day, and telling us that your papers were down in the North ?—I do not see your 
point. . 
1925. I do not see your excuse for the papers being down in the country ; 
if you have been so long in preparing this scheme attacking the Government, 
you ought, I think, to have sent for the papersr—Yes; but there is a pecu- 
liarity in the circumstances which I cannot explain; there is sufficient reason 
why I cannot get my papers, and in some points of detail I have had to depend 
upon memory. . 

1926. As to Admiral Washington’s experiments ; you seem to think that the 
experiments were hardly satisfactory as to the silting, on account of the time of 
the year at which they were taken; I am told that a greater part of the silting 
takes place when there is an easterly wind; what do you say to that ?— 
Possibly so. a 

1927. I am also told that a great part of the easterly wind comes in the 
spring ; what do you say to that ?—That is correct. . 

1928. Then JT am told that these experiments were begun on the 3rd of Fe- 
bruary, and were carried down to the 27th September; that would look as 
though it included the spring, what do you say to that ?—Yes, the first Report 
of the late-Admiral Washington was founded on observations made in the 
month of February 1845. Then a second Report was made upon similar obser- 
vations obtained during the summer of 1845. : 

1929. Just follow me; the largest silt is in the easterly wind, the easterly 
wind is in the spring, and the experiments from February to September, appear, 
in my mind, to include spring ?—Yes. ) : 


1930. it 
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1930. It seems as though the experiments would have included the heaviest 
amounts of silting :—They might so far as they went. 

1931. I say they must r—My evidence amounts to this, that it is necessary, in 
order to understand what the average of matter in suspension in Dover is, to 
make your experiments through the winter as you have donethrough the summer ; 
there may be as a fact a little more suspension during easterly winds than 
westerly winds, but these little refinements have nothing whatever to do with a 
matter of this sort, which must be tried upon broad issues ; it is not these little 
finicking things, about a little more suspended material at one time or another 
that you must look to, but you must look broadly at the whole question. 

1932. Then tell me when your broad experiments were made ?—I depend 
upon my late Chief’s statements of facts. 

1933. We are to take it upon a broader issue than this: this is broad, is it 
not, from February to December; in what month were your experiments made ? 
I have already given information upon that-point; I have told the Committee 
that my views as to the probable silting in the harbour at Dover, are founded 
upon two things; first of all, Admiral Washington’s statements of facts, espe- 
cially in that Report of March 1845, and my own observation of the state and 


_ condition of the water in Dover Bay. 


1934- I want to know this; you have got the date of Admiral Washington’s 
experiments ?--Yes. 

1935. Now give me the date of your own ?—I have already told you that I 
made no experiments. 

1936. I did not catch it ?—I have reiterated it. 

1937. You said yesterday, “I require, before I attach any value to them, to 
know who made them.” You knew those were made by Admiral Washington ? 
—No; what you are now referring to is a question put to me by an honourable 
Member about a certain amount of mud and water taken up; that is not Admiral 
Washington's experiment. 

__ 1938. No, I know that; 1 am going to apply this theory to the Admiral. 
You knew those were made by Admiral Washington >—Yes. 

1939. What was the object; you knew his object 2>—Yes. 

1940. And how they were made ?—Yes. 

1941. And I presume you knew how he made them?—I did; at that time I 
was the Admiral’s assistant. 

1942. You were satisfied that they were fairly made for the purpose in view ? 


‘Yes; Admiral Washington was making them ; I knew Admiral Washington 


took great care. 

1943. You have spoken of the cost of dredging. Iam not going into the 
calculations again. At page-17 you find this: “The cost of dredging has con- 
siderably advanced during the past 30 years.” Now 1 am bound to tell you 


this: my friead, Sir John Hawkshaw, opens his eyes when he finds a naval man 


putting that down, he being an engineer, knowing something of the subject. 

Why do you say that the cost of dredging has considerably advanced during the 
¥ ao ¥ y OF GREENS ) g 

past 30 years; if so, tell me if it has advanced from what to what ?—I have 


_ been informed by those qualified to speak upon the point, that the wages and the 


price of material, and all costs of that sort, have materially increased during the 
last 30 years. 

1944. Tell me from what price up to what price ?—-I merely mention it as a 
general fact, that the cost of dredging has considerably advanced, but inasmuch 
as 1 have no personal knowledge of it, I am forced to be dependent upon those 
giving me the information. 

1945. Now, | want to see what the information is before the Committee ; 
from what price to what price did your friends inform you dredging had increased ? 
—It was a general statement. 

1946. Which of your experienced engineering friends told you this at all; let 
us know the man r—lI referred to Mr. Marillier, at Hull. 

1947. He is a gentleman with whom Sir John Hawkshaw is well acquainted ? 
—Yes, 

1948. What figure did that gentleman give you?—He gave me 5a, di 

1949. As a starting price, or the finish >—I am not certain. 

1y50. Supposing {| tell you that the finishing price was 5; d., that is different 
from 1s. ?—I am taking it as a whole, and treating it broadly. 
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195t. Tell me what price he gave you as the present cost of dredging, be- “4 
cause we know something about it here ?—I think it was that, 4) 

1952. Fivepence and one-tenth ?— Yes. : * 

1053. Now, allow me to ask you, that being upon your latest and very |i 
reliable information, why do you introduce it to the Committee as ls.r—[ | 
must go on to explain; it will not do for you to confine me to Mr. Marillier. 
Then the next party was Mr. Leech, the engineer to the Thames Conservancy, a 
very experienced man, who has to dredgea good deal; he.says his experience | 
has varied from 3d. a cubic yard to 2s. 6 d., according to circumstances. 

1954. In the Thames ?—I do not know that the dredging has all taken place ! 
in the Thames, but within his experience. ° 

1955. Do not you think it is something to the purpose when you write a 
pamphlet upon the-authority of engineers, to know what part of the world they 
talk of, whether it is the Thames or Dover ?—~—I should think Mr. Leech’s general | 
experience would be connected with the Thames. . | 

19560. I know that the Thames has great specialities as regards its dredging ? | 
-—It may be so. | 

1957. You could not form a parallel between Dover Harbour and the Thames ? 
—No. 

1958. We will drop Leech and the Thames; now get to something more | 
about the 5,4d. idea?— ‘Then I referred, with Sir John Coode’s permission, | 
to one of his gentlemen. oy 

1959. Let us know the result >—I do not remember it. | 4 

1960. What is the use of referring to it if you cannot give me the figures ; | 
the oniy practical figure you have given me is 5 ,4.d.?-—Take Mr. Leech’s 3d. and 4 
26. 6d: 

1961. Mr. Leech has nothing to say to Dover Harbour in his experience >— 
No, but the 2s. 6d. is due to certain obstructions; there would be certain ob- 
structions in Dover Harbour. 

1962. As they differ from each other, give me something to justify your 1 s., 
or say that you cannot, and that it is only discursive, and F will Jet you alone ?>— 
I can only say generally, as far as I can judge from their several replies, that 
their estimates agreed very much with that of Mr. James Walker. . 

1963. ‘ Their estimate,” that is the estimate of unknown names, agrees with ; 
the estimate of Mr. Walker, whose estimate you have not mentioned ?—Yes, ls. 
per cubic yard. ; 

1964. Were they under the same circumstances?—He mentioned it in’ the 4% 
examination of 1844. a 

1965. As apropos to what *— The contemplated national harbour at Dover. 

1966. He thought it would cost 1 s. a cubic yard to dredge inside the harbour? 
—Yes. : 
1967. That is a thing you pin your faith to ?>—It is manifest thatIlam bound | 
to notice the information I obtained from reliable parties ; it was incumbent on 
me to refer to men of experience who could give reliable information upon it, but 


1968. And | caunot cross-examine you upon it; if you were so anxious ‘in 
the public interest you might as well have brought these gentlemen here as well 
as yourself :—The Committee will satisfy themselves as to the expense. 

196g. Sir George Klliot suggested 4d. upon the Tyne ; is that an experience 
worth having or not worth having?—It is very useful indeed, as a matter of 
experience, but you must distinguish the difference between the cases. 

1470. | daresay you would let me off for a little less than a shilling ?>—The 
cost is not exactly within my province. 

1971. When once you admit that I will let you off. You seem to think that 
there ought to be a little time for reflection before these works are quite decided 
on:—I think it is a case requiring the utmost care. First of all, nearly a 
million of the public money is proposed to be employed in the formation of this 
harbour, and inasmuch as within a comparatively recent period one million and 
a half of public money has been’ put uselessly into the sea, it is particularly 
necessary, in this case, that you should proceed upon very sure ground. A most 
patient inquiry by the parties who are acquainted with the facts should take 
place, and the result be given for the satisfaction of the public, who have to pay 
the money. = 


1972. AS 
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1972. As you have taken so much pains about the subject you have, of Captain 
course, read the Bill >—I have not read the Bill as a whole; I have read certain E. K. Calwer, rn. 
portions of it, | 

1973. Admitting all the care and circumspection to be necessary that you 
suggest, has this part of the Bill attracted your attention: Clause 13. “ Before 
beginning any work to be constructed under the authority of this Act, the 
Harbour Board shalt deposit at the office of the Board of Trade, plans, sections, 


12 May 1875. 


doing anything there precipitately >—Yes; but you have already adopted a 
scheme without exercising the caution I suggested ; that is, appointing, as our 
wise predecessors appointed in 1844, a comprehensive Board, or Royal Commis- 
sion, to look into the public necessities with the increasing light which we have; 
instead of that, you refer it to two gentlemen. 
1974. What do you say to this Committee; are they not a protection to the 
public interests '—Yes. 
1975. Do you not think that the three Departments would take care that the 
_ work was done in the right mahner, if this Committee thought proper to pass the 
Bill?—I limit myself to saying this; that I think, all things considered, the 
__ precedent set in 1844 would have been a very excellent one to follow upon the 
present occasion. 
ig76. You were on the Commission, were you not >—No; I was only a sub- 
ordinate to assist the Commission in the necessary surveys. You are raising a 
wide question, which [ would rather not enter into. 
1977. Do not you know that both the Commissions recommended a harbour ; 
I will not say this harbour ?—They acted according to the lights of the period. 
1978. Do not you think that this Committee will act according to the lights 
_ of the period, especially aided by Captain Calver, in the public interests ?—I 
can only refer you to the answers I have given. Considering the enormous 
| expense to be incurred, I think the public should have a guarantee that the money 
| will be usefully laid out; and the process adopted by the Government of 1844 to 
| may mind is a better process than that now adopted; a simple reference to two 
gentlemen. 

1979. This is something new. The three Government Departments are 
jointly to approve of it; the War Office, the Ad miralty, and the Board of Trade. 
Can you suggest any other department of the Government, in addition, whose 
opinion would be valuable upon this point?—No; upon the present occasion I 
must decline to go into the question of harbour legislation. I have endeavoured 
to confine my evidence to the question of Dover as it is now before the Com- 
mittee. 

1980. I do not talk of harbour legislation ; I talk of due caution in the outlay 
| of money ?—But your question raises points which I could only answer by going 
into details which would not be desirable upon the present occasion. I should, if 
the question were specially before the public, give the result of my experience 
upon the general question of harbour legislation. 

1981. I do not ask that; I ask whether any other public department, in ad- 
dition to those I have named, could be usefully put in?—I prefer myself the 
means I have indicated. | 

1982. That is not a public department ?—The mere reporting on the part of 
public departments is not sufficient to meet the case. 

1983. ‘Lhere is no difficulty in either one or all of the public departments 
consulting an experienced gentleman like yourself to help them to decide r-— No, 
but both the Governments have promoted this harbour, and it is being promoted 
now, and upon what? The recommendation, not of a Royal Commission like 
/ that of 1844, but upon the Report of two gentlemen, two most admirable and 
excellent persons in their several departments, Sir John Hawkshaw and Sir 
| Andrew Clarke. I do not go beyond this. 

1984. Iam not trying to tempt you to go beyond it. In page 16 of your 
pamphlet you will find this: “ Experience generally teaches that estimates of 
expense and time, as regards harbour construction, seldom have the merit of 
being even a rough approximation to the ultimate requirements.” That is what 
7 call taking the broad view of the question also ?—Yes, that is a recognition 
of facts, 
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1985. Let me ask you to recognise another fact. Here is Sir John Hawkshaw’s 
estimate of Holyhead >—I thought you wanted an explanation of this part of my — 
Report. Will you allow me to mention all the facts ? 

1986. Yes ?—The original estimate for the harbour of Alderney was 650,000 L., 
and in the House, it was stated to have cost 1,300,000 J. . 

1987. Was not the thing as finished, very much larger than the thing as esti- 
mated ?—There is no question that it was. : 

1988. Is that a fair illustration of works exceeding the estimate ?—Yes; it is 
useful as an illustration of what would be the process in this particular case of | | 
Dover Harbour. I already perceive that the process which led to increased 
expenditure in the case of Alderney, would incontestably follow in the case of 
Dover. I observe that the eastern pier will have to be extended ; you will have 
to narrow the entrance, and that will increase the expenditure; then you have to 
provide for the fortifications, and that.will increase the expenditure. A fort is 
required for the coaling station, and that will increase the expenditure, and | 
although the increase over the original estimate may not be equal to that at 
Alderney, no doubt the total will involve much more than the expenditure stated 
in the estimate for this harbour. 

1989. Am I to understand that the observation in your pamphlet was not in- 
tended to depreciate the talent of men who made estimates, but only tends to 
indicate that our ambition extends as our means increase, and that we start with 
small ideas, and very often finish with large ones?—No: but as ‘to presumed 
expenditure, I know that engineering estimates, where they deal with waterworks, 
are much below the mark. And then again, if my evidence be correct, you 
must add the 14,000 /. a year to the expense of these works, 

1990. That is assuming the silting >—Yes. 


1990*. Sir George Elliot.) And assuming the silt?—Yes;’ of course, you 
must add that. ; 


1901. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.] Having told me that those are general cases, | 
now let me put an exceptional one; we are relying upon Sir John Hawkshaw 
upon this question. Have you any particular case in which his estimates have 
been less than the actual expenditure ?}—I think not. 

1992. Then will you forgive me for poiuting to something in the contrary | 
direction ; Holyhead estimate, 1,536,000 Z.; cost 1,479,538 l.; difference to | 
the good 56,462 /.; that would be rather a feather in my friend’s cap ?— 
Yes. 

1993. Now, as to Dover?—Then again, I may say that at Holyhead the | 
original estimate was not the figure which the learned Serjeant has mentioned ; 
they found that the harbour was wrongly projected; then they had a re-entering 
angle like that at Alderney; and the original estimate was not one half of the 
ultimate expense, and these facts should be kept in view in a case of this sort. . 


1994. Admiral Egerton.] Without any blame to the engineer 2—No; no blame 
to the engineer; it might result from the necessity arising, 

1995. Was that so in the Holyhead case 7—No; the Holyhead case. is very 
instructive indeed. 


1996. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.] Amongst your discursive illustrations, showing 
how things swell up, you talked ofa fort on the eastern pier; did not you hear — 
Colonel Nugent, in reply to the honourable Member behind you, tell the Com- 


mittee that the expenses of the existing forts were actually borne by the War 1 


Office, and that they had nothing to say to this estimate at all ?—It does not 
matter; it comes out of the public purse; it does not matter to the public 
whether it is the War Office, or anything else ; the taxpayers pay the whole 
amount. 

1997. Then, on that principle, you object to everything that the taxpayers 
have to pay ?>—No; I think it is extremely necessary that you adopt every pre- 
caution to prevent public money being uselessiy expended, and | have shown, as 
fairly as I could, the special reasons why I think a million of money would be 
wasted in this case. 

1998. I ask you to admit this: 725,000 7. was the estimate for the Dover 
Works, and 693,077 /. was the actual cost; Dover seems to know more about 
these things than most places ?—Yes ; Mr. Druce isa very able gentleman, and. 
I should rest very large confidence in his opinion as to matters of construction, % 


1999.’ Your 9 


1999. Your observations about estimates in general, are what you Say ; 
but our estimates may be treated as exceptional ?—So far as relates to con- 
struction in the past. 


2000. Chairman.| I should like to ask this question; the final Report of 
Admiral Washington was upon experiments made between February and the end 
of September ? —Yes. 

2001. You have said that that would not be trustworthy, because these were 
not experiments made through the winter r— Yes. 

2002. And you have added to your estimate an amount of silt. on the basis 
that if the experiments had been taken during the winter, they would have 
shown an increase of silt?—No; my estimate is based upon the Admiral’s first 
Report. If the average of his experiments in February was taken, it would 
represent 6 inches; but if the extremes were included, it would represent 
9 inches. Not wishing to overstate the ease, though my opinion goes beyond 
9 inches, I thought it better to take the 6 inches. I was desirous of not over- 
stating the case. Therefore, respecting the two quantities in the Admiral’s first 
Report, I have taken the least of the two. As a matter of precaution, you ought 


. to embrace the excess. 


2003. Are you aware why the extremes were not included ?—No, I cannot 
understand why the Admiral rejected them. 

2004. Are you aware that in the experiments which showed 473 grains in a 
cubic foot of water, the water was taken from the beach ?—I am not aware that 
that was stated in the Report. | 

2005. Have you looked at the document called the “ Silt Journal” ?—I bave 
not. I have adopted the Admiral’s results. 

2006. If you refer to the date of the 7th January, you will see the amount 
taken in three days, 235 grains, 473 grains, and the other 360 grains, and you 
see an observation at the side, the reasons why they were omitted ?—Yes ; but 
of course I should not omit them, because if you form a close harbour there, 
that is a portion of the heavily-charged water which will be admitted into the 
close harbour. 

2007. The water was taken at a point where there was great ‘agitation on 
the shore, and that produces turbid water ?—Yes; the mere statement here does 
not contain the whole of the circumstances; it says that it was taken in the 
bight of the bay, but that does not give you all the information you want. 

2008. Am I right in understanding that when you venture the opinion that 
those experiments ought to be included, your attention had not been called to 
the fact why they were not included ?—No; I only take the Admiral’s fact ; 
“the bight of the bay” is rather a vague term. 

2009. Will you look at the 18th September ?— Yes. 

2010. You see the reason why those, being extreme cases, were not taken ?— 
Yes; it says, ‘from Dover beach.” I cannot exactly see why water should be 
taken from Dover beach, because it scarcely bears upon the object of the 
Inquiry. 

2011. The reason is that in a very strong gale, and in a heavy storm, the waves 
dash upon the beach, and the water becomes very turbid. but when it is pro- 
tected by piers and breakwater work, and according to your idea it is perfectly 
still; it could not by any possibility happen ?— Yes. 

2012. Therefore, is not it a good reason for excluding it ?—No, it does not 
bear upon the question ; it is merely this, that along the beach the water is 
heavily charged ; we all know that. The question affecting the scheme before 
the Committee is, what is the charged character of the water received in Dover 
Bay, not upon the beach. 

2013. The reason given for omitting the 473 grains is because it was not a 
fair sample 7—I was much struck at finding any experiments made on the water 
on the beach, because there the matter is immediately suspended’ by the wave 
stroke ; but the “bight of the bay” is rather indefinite, and I could not tell 
you within a precise distance where the “bight of bay” is; it might be at one 
point or another. 

2014. Have you any doubt that that experiment was omitted by Admiral 
Washington, because he considered that it was not a fair case from which to draw 
an inference ?>—No doubt. | 
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2015. Mr. Ritchie.| Have not your opinions modified since you wrote the 
pamphlet °—Not in the slightest. * 

2016. I understand you based your statement there upon Admiral Washing- 
ton’s first Report ?--Yes. 

2017. And you were not aware then that he had made a second Report?— 
No. 

2018. The second report is very different from the first, is it not 2—Yes. 

2019. Having based your pamphlet upon the first Report, and having brought 
under your notice that Admiral Washington issued a second Report very much 
modified, your opinion is still unaltered?—Yes, because the Admiral’s second 
Report assigns 5 inches of silt to have been the amount taken up in the summer, 
and therefore that does not affect my view. 

2020. You do not dispute the fact, that the second Report was much modi- 
fied from the first >—The Admiral’s views were modified, but that result of more 
extended observations upon the Admiral’s part, would not exist in my mind; 
the extended observations are instructive, and supply a cogent reason why my 
views should be advocated and pressed. 


2021. Sir Massey Lopes.] 1 would like to ask you whether you have had 
any experience as to the construction of either harbour or docks of any kind ?— 
No; but in justice to the views I have advocated before the Committee, 
I must give an answer, which I would rather not give. On account of the 
presumed knowledge I have upon these points, and also partly from \those views 
receiving the confirmation of experience, I am often applied to by the heads of 
the profession to assist them in shaping their judgments in the projection of 
marine works. I give that assistance from time to time. - 

2022. That is, in a private character ?—Yes. 

2023. I want to know whether you have been publicly connected with the 
construction of any harbour or dock, which would no doubt give you great 
experience, and enable us to put a stronger value upon your opinion in reference 
to its being so diametrically opposed to Sir John Hawkshaw and to other emi- 
nent men who have given evidence upon this occasion ;—I can only say that I 
have seen a variety of harbours being constructed; I have noted their progress 
and the result, 


2024. Sir George Balfour.| We have had two Reports of Captain Wash- 
ington referred to, of the 1st March 1845 and the 7th November 1845. I do not 
wish to bring the previous Reports before you, but I put into the hands of 
Captain Calver the Report of the 27th June 1844, page 13. I put into your 
hands this Report, that being the date, these being the experiments, and these 
being the depths of the water from which he took samples, I ask you to read it 
over, and tell us the comparative quantity of matter in suspense ?—On the 17th 
July 1844, in Dover Bay, in depths varying from 7 fathoms to 84 fathoms, 
Admiral Washington found suspended matter, per cubic foot varying from 10 
grains te 53 grains, spring tides, with a strong breeze from the south-west. 

_ 2025. Do you not consider that the quantity of matter in suspense is greater 
than the quantity of 174 grains, which is mentioned in that Report ?—Yes; but 
I would rather base my views on his more methodical experiments. I do not 
know where it is, but it.is stated generally that the depth was 84 fathoms, 
which shows that it is rather outside Dover Bay. 

2026. The inference we would draw is, that the older experiments should be 
taken into consideration, and not only the latter experiment >—Yes. 

2027. And a large view ought to be taken of the whole question ?—Yes; it 
will not do to take Admiral Washington’s Report of November 1845, without 
you take it in connection with the previous Report of February. 


2028. Chairman.] You are under a misapprehension, are you not; because 
his Report of November is based upon the average of the whole of his ex- 
periments ?>—Yes. 

2029. You say the experiments of February ought to be included ?—Yes. 

2030. But they are included ;—Yes. 

2031. Then you suggest an error when it does not existr—lI say that the 
average taken from summer observations, and one winter month, is a very low 
average. 

2032. That is not what you said just now; you said you objected to Captain 

Washington 
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Washington coming to conclusions without including the experiments in 
February ; I point out that they are included ?—If they are, then my evidence 
must be corrected to that extent, but of course it must be taken in connection 
with what I said as to a reliable average. 


2033. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.| 1 understood you to say that several eminent 
professional gentlemen have consulted you upon the construction of large 
works ?—No; I said I had been consulted by gentlemen of the engineering 
profession with regard to the designing of works, and respecting the effect of 
works already designed. 

2034. Will you give us the names of such gentlemen ?—I hope the honour- 
able Member will be content with the reply I have already given. He is aware 
that I am upon oath before the Committee, and I do trust the Committee are 
sufficiently acquainted with my character as a public officer to know that I 
would not state anything which is not correct. If i were to answer your ques- 
tion in full, it would be an awkward thing for those gentlemen at the head 
of the profession who have consulted me, but I should have no difficulty in 
telling your their names privately. 

2035. You prefer not to answer the question?—If you wished it, under a 
pledge of secrecy, I should give it in a momert; but this is a public inquiry, 
and I confine myself to the general fact ; I only mention it because I am hound, 
as the sole witness on the opposite side of the question to the promoters, to build 
up the opinion I have given to the Committee. 1 am a stranger to the Com- 
mittee, and it is necessary I should show that the present is a class of question 
to which my whole life’s experience has been directed, and that therefore I know 
what I am speaking about. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.| Under those circumstances, I will not press 
the question. 
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William Henry Smith, Esq., M.r., sworn; and Examined. 


cia Mr. Shaw Lefeore.| You are the Financial Secretary of the Treasury ? 
—I am. 


2037. And you have considered the scheme before the Committee in that 
capacity ?—Yes. 

2038. The scheme has long been in discussion between the Treasury, the 
Admiralty, and the Board of Trade, and you inherited the scheme from your 
predecessors ?—We inherited the scheme from our predecessors. We found it 
in the form of a Bill last year, and it was delayed in order that the present 
Government might give it a more full consideration before they committed 
themselves to it. 

2039. You had previously come to a decision upon the question, and you 
were not, I think, much pre-disposed towards it, as I observe that you voted 
against the sum asked for by Parliament in 1864?—-I have no recollection of . 
the vote I gave upon that occasion. 

2040. You inherited the scheme, and you have given it careful consideration 
since ?— Yes. 

2041. I understand the proposalis, that one-third of the expense of the future 
works should be undertaken by the Government, and that two-thirds should be 
raised by a loan ?—Yes. 

2042. And there is a provision that the loan is to be made by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners ?>—Yes. 

2043. I will point out to you that no discretion is left to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners ?—No. 

2044. Is not that rather an exceptional mode of treating the question ?-- It is 
Somewhat unusual, but it is not altogether without precedent. There are other 
instances in which the Public Works Loan Commissioners have been directed 
to advance money for works which are of a public character, where it is assumed 
that the Jocality ought, in a large measure, to make or contribute to the 
making. ; 

2045. Those cases have been very rare, have they not ?—They have not been 
very numerous. : | 

2040. And they have not altogether been successful, I think 2—TI am hardly 
able to say that. 

2047. My attention was particularly called to that point by a recent speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on moving the Public Works Loans Bill, 
wherein he said that: “Through the hands of the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners a large sum of money has passed, though it must be admitted there have 
been some losses in connection with the advances which have been made to 
local bodies ; yet very few are attributable to neglect. or want of Mee 2 
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the part of the Commissioners”?—It is only just to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to say that is correct. : 

2048. The cases have been rare in which the discretion has been interfered 
with, and in those cases, a certain proportion have been unsuccessful, and the 
money has not been recovered ?—I believe the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred to some advances made for Irish works. 

204y. I would venture to call your attention to a letter written from the Treasury 
by your predecessor, Mr. Dodson, on the 23rd of October 1873. In the course 
of that letter there is this paragraph, “ It appears to my Lords that it would be 
feasible to fix a point at which a tax of (say) 6d. a head might reasonably com- 
mence, and that the tax of 1s. should only be enforced when the full benefit of 
the improvements shall have been secured. It will further be necessary to define 
accurately the passengers to whom the tax will apply, for my Lords presume that 


it is to be confined to the cross-channel traffic. It should be leviable only so ° 


long as is necessary to recoup principal and interest on a certain definite sum. 
My Lords would impress upon the Board of Trade that, if the tax is levied at 
all, powers for that purpose should be taken at once, in order that Government 
and Parliament may understand from the first the extent of the liability to be 
undertaken by the State. My Lords apprehend that, if it is intended to seek 
power to levy this tax, notices of a Bill for the purpose must be given, in com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders of both Houses. It is desirable that means 
should be taken at once to ascertain the value of the security, present and pro- 
spective, whick it will be in the power of the Harbour Board to offer. My Lords 
would propose that the calculations which the Board of Trade have already laid 
before them should be carefully revised and sent to this Board for transmission to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, who should be requested to report the 
amount which they would feel justified in advancing upon the security offered.” 
That is dated the 23rd October 1873 ?—Yes. 

2050. | would ask whether that course has been adopted, and whetber the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners have given any opinion as to the value of the 
security ‘!—I am not aware that that course has been adopted. 


251. Can you state, as a matter of fact, whether the Publie Works Loan 
Commissioners have given any opinion upon the subject ?—I cannot. 


2052. Has the security offered been carefully examined by the Treasury ?— 
It has been carefully examined by the officer of account of the Treasury. 


2053. Has there been any financial statement made out to assist you in 
arriving at a conclusion whether the security is good or not?—There have been 
calculations made, which have shown that there is a considerable amount of 
property vested in the Harbour Board, real property, which would go some way 
towards offering the security for this advance, and further calculations have been 
made of the probable increase of income to be derived from the tolls levied after 
the harbour is made. 

2054. Do the calculations of the Treasury bear out at all the calculations laid 
before us by Mr. Stilwell, because they appear to have been of a most sanguine 
character ?—I have not been informed as to the particular subjects upon which 
I should be examined, therefore I have not refreshed my memory upon this 
point. 

2055. Has any statement been prepared in the Treasury in regard to the 
financial st:tement made by Mr. Stilwell, showing what the real security is likely 
to he :—I am not able to state that formal statements have been made in the 
Treasury, which were produced upon these calculations, but the officer of account 
of the Treasury has carefully examined these calculations, and an opinion has 
been arrived at with reference to them, the results of which are embodied in the 
final conclusion to which the Treasury came when they gave permission to the 
Board of ‘Trade to proceed with the Bill. 

2056. Is there any written report in the Treasury. upon the financial question 
which would be useful to the Committee, showing them on what grounds you 
have proceeded ?—I am not able to say that there is. 


2057. I have asked the question, because it appears to me that the estimate, as 
originally made, was a most sanguine one, and that it was very much reduced in 
the revised estimate laid before the Committee; but even that revised estimate 
appears to me to be of a very sanguine character, and hardly such as to offer any 
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security for the money it is proposed to lend :—This revised estimate shows an 
income of 44,900 /. at the end of the 10 years. 

2058. But that is very much less than the estimate which was laid before the 
Treasury in 1873, which showed an additional income at the end of 10 years of 
40,000/.; that is to say, additional to the five years, and additional to the 
existing 15,000 /., making altogether about 56,000 /. ?—£.56,000 as it stood on 
page 19. 

2059. That estimate has been now reduced to 44,900 J. >—Yes. 

2060. But it seems to me that even those estimates are of a most sanguine 
character, and hardly likely to be realised; what I should wish to know is, 
whether the figures have been carefully examined in the Treasury, with the view 
of ascertaining whether there is a reasonable prospect of there being a security 
for that large sum of money ?>—The figures were carefully examined in the Trea- 
sury, and there was reason to believe that there was security for the advance 
which was proposed; but the work was sanctioned on public grounds rather 
than on grounds of income to be derived, or the security to be afforded by the 
works proposed. 

2061. Would not that rather affect the proportion to be advanced by the 
Treasury by way of grant?—The Treasury have satisfied the authorities that it 
was reasonable to require that the proportion should be decreased from half, 
which they found to be the proportion in the last Bill, to one-third, and the 
amount to be raised by loan, and charged upon the harbour authority, should be 
increased from one-half to two-thirds. 

2062. Those proportions would have reference very much to the security 
likely to be given for the loan ?—The Treasury were satisfied that there was 
sufficient security to justify them in recommending the increase of the proportion 
to be advanced by loan. 

2063. I should like to know what have been the calculations of the Treasury, 
showing that the loan can be repaid within the time prescribed by the Harbour 
Act ?7—I am not able to state what the calculations were, because I had no oppor 
tunity beforehand of informing myself. 

2064. Is there any officer in the Treasury who could give any information 
upon this point -—Mr. Welby. 

2065. I asked the question because assuming certain data, not quite the same 
as the data of Mr. Stillwell, but data derived from facts laid before us, I confess 
I am unable to see that there is a prospect of the loan being repaid; for instance, 
the figure Mr. Stillwell now makes out shows the passengers would produce at 
the end of 10 years as 32,0007. a year, that is based upon the assumption that 
there would be an increase of passenger traffic at Dover of 10 per cent. in each 
year; but assuming those figures, I find that my calculations make out that it 
would come to only 25,0007. a year; then the assumption of 10 per cent. 
increase every year appears to me to bea little too sanguine, considering that 
during the last two years the increase of passengers at Dover, both from Calais 
and Ostend, nas only been at the rate of 5 per cent.; if you take an increase of 
5 per cent. for the next 10 years, you could only produce an income at the end 
of 10 years at the rate of 19,0007. a year, and in that way the figures as re- 
duced come to such a low point that there does not appear to me to be any 
real security for payment of the loan; what occurs to me is, that these figures 
ought to be, if they have not been already, carefully examined by the Treasury 
to ascertain what is really the security for the advance of so large a sum of 
money ?—1I am not able to follow the honourable Member in his argument, 
because I had no information whatever that it was the intention of the honour- 
able Member to examine me upon this point. If I had had such information 
I should have prepared myself for it; but I may state that the matter was most 
carefully examined, and we were satisfied that there was reasonable security for 
the proposed advance. ‘here is one item that does not appear in this state- 
ment of estimate of the income of the harbour of Dover, which we took into 
account ; that was the real property belonging to the Harbour Trust, which 
would be a security for the advance. 

2060. That is taken into account in the present income of the harbour ?— 


Yes. 


Chairman.| Under the head of “ Rents,” there is put down here, 
“ income 4,300 J.” 
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Sir George Balfour.] Mr. Smith means the payment of the corporation, 
of which we have no valuation. 


_ 2067. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] I see in the estimate laid by Mr. Stillwell before 
the Committee, the item is embraced under title of present income, “ Rents 
4,347 1.” >—Yes. 

2008. And then it is assumed that in five years there will be an increase of 
500 /. a year?—I was speaking solely from recollection, and my recollection 
may not be of sufficient authority; but I am under the impression that the 
reversion is a valuable one, and the property is let upon leases which will expire 
in some 10 or 14 years, and which will then produce a much larger income than 
it now does. 

2009. That bears upon the question of what proportion should be borne by 
the Government, particularly where you take away the discretion from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners ; it appears to me, there being uo longer 
any discretion with the Public Works Loan Commissioners, that either the 
Treasury, this Committee, or Parliament, should be very careful that the money 
which is to be lent in this manner should be lent upon good security ; there is 
fair prospect of its being repaid ?—Yes. 


2070. Sir Georye Balfour.] You are under some doubts as to your vote; 
permit me to say that you did vote against the 10,000 /. on the 28th July 1873, 
and of all the members composing the Committee, I was the only one who voted 
in favour of the 10,000 7.; they all voted against it ; therefore, you are perfectly 
free, and I am implicated: in that wav ; I also observe that you spoke against 
the measure connected with the restrictions put upon the passenger traffic 
between France and England ; you are aware of that?—I have a recollection 
of doing that. 

2071. I was going to vote against it, when I had a personal assurance upon 
the subject, and if ! and my friend, the honourable Member for Aberdeen, had 
gone up, the Government would have been in a minority of 59, and the oppo- 
sition in a majority of 61; therefore my vote, and that of the Member for 
Aberdeen, turned the seale; but, as I observed, we received an assurance from 
the President of the Board of Trade, that 500,000 7. would be lent by the 
Public Works Loan Conimissioners on the security of the harbour dues, and 
we had no evidence brought before us by the Treasury or the Board of Trade, 
why the change took place from 500,000 J. to 646,000 /.; can you trace that 
out 7—I have no doubt that sufficient reason can be produced by the Treasury 
officer of account, to show that there was ground for increasing the proportion 
to be advanced by way of loan from 506,000 7. to 646,000 U., and in the judg- 
ment of the Treasury there was sufficient security upon the anticipated income 
of the Harbour Trust to justify the advance of the money, 

2072. Now we will drop the question of amount, but I beg your attention 
to this: that the President of the Board of Trade assured the House of Commons, 
which we took as an indication of the mind of the Government of that day, that 
the Pablic Works Loan Commissioners would give that money on the security 
of the harbour dues ?—Yes, . 

2073. And, subsequently to that, when the question was raised and put to 
the vote in Committee of Supply, and upon its being brought up, the President 
of the Board of Trade again gave a distinct assurance as to the Dover Harbour 
Board, that the loan should be made by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
and there again you see that he gives usa distinct statement that the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners would do it upon the security of the harbour dues ? 
—Yes, 

2074. After the House rose for that Session, from the paragraph which the 
honourable Member for Reading has read, we find that the Government then 
intended to submit the question of the Public Works Loan Commissioners, Do 
you think you will be able to trace out why the Treasury, being the controlling 
department over all the departments of the State, should have permitted a 
departure from this great principle ?—If there is a change in the form of the 
Bill, there will be no difficulty in ascertaining how it was that that change was 
made, but I think the honourable and gallant Member is scarcely able to say 
that there isa change at present. I think it is probable that the Bill is in 
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the same form now, so far as the Public Works Loan Commissioners are 
concerned, as that in which it was first introduced into the House of ‘ 
Commons. 


2075. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| At that time it may have been intended before the 
Bill was introduced to have taken the opinion of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, according to this letter of Mr. Dodson’s -—I ain quite unable to say 
what may have been the case. . 

2076. It appears to me that that has not been done, and one would rather 
wish to know why that course has not been pursued?—I am unable to say 
what was done. I can only speak of what has been done since I had the 
charge. 


2077. Mr. Reed.| I should like to ask you a question or two upon this subject. 
I am in this difficulty. It appears that this~Government, in taking up the Bill. 
of the late Government, increased the amount which is to be found by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, and diminished the amount which was to be 
supplied out of the public funds ?—That is so. 

2078. But then the Government, while doing that, informed Parliament that ; 
the Bill must really be considered a Bill for the carrying out of a great work of 
value to the army and navy ?—Yes. 

2079. And the Counsel for the Bill, in presenting the case to us, brings us 
witnesses who insist, | think I may say, only on the value of the harbour in a 
military and naval sense. NowIdo not understand how the Government at 
the same time insists, more than ever, on the value of the harbour as a naval 
and military place, and at the same time diminishes the sum to be subscribed 
out of the public purse, on the ground of naval and military value ?—I have no 
knowledge of the evidence which has been presented to this Committee in 
support of the Pill. I only know of the course of the Bill up to the date when 
the Treasury consented to its introduction into the House of Commons. It 
appeared to the Treasury that the gain to the local authority, the gain to the 
district, and the convenience to the passenger traffic to the Continent, justified 
so large a proportion of the cost being repaid as two-thirds; and that under the 
circumstances, it was their duty to require that, if possible, two-thirds of that 
money should be repaid. 

2080. I am aware that you are under a great disadvantage in not being 
advised beforehand of the nature of the questions which would be put to you by 
the Committee, but you will excuse our putting them notwithstanding ?—Yes, 

] am desirous of giving you all the information I can. 
2081. There is a certain amount of doubt in my mind upon this question. 
This harbour comes: before us as it is in its contracted form as regards deep hie 
water, in comparison with former proposals; with that of the Commission of 
1844, for instance; it comes before us, and we cannot help feeling that the - , 
reason the harbour is what it is, is to keep the expenditure down. That being 7 
so, | want to know if you can throw any light upon the point as to whether the ih 
Government, in deciding only to contribute one-third of the cost out of the public. 
funds, did so because they did not attach any such great value as the late Go- 
vernment appear to have done to the harbour, on the ground of naval and 
military purposes :—No such motive influenced the Treasury in deciding that 
the contributicn by grant should be limited to one-third. The sole motive was 
that the Treasury believed there was sufficient security upon the income to be 
derived from the commercial interest belonging to the work as to justify them 
in requiring the repayment of two-thirds of the whole cost. The scheme was 
submitted to the Treasury as a whole; there were no. alternative schemes sug- 
gested, and I do not feel that it is my duty to examine the propositions made 
by competent officers and engineers, and to suggest to them an increase of ex- 
penditure on behalf of the Government. I took the scheme as it was presented 
to me, and it was my duty, I thought, as far as possible, to reduce the charge 
upon the public purse; that was the course J pursued. 

2082. Then this follows, does it not, that we have before us a scheme which 
has not been put into its present shape with any special regard to its naval and 
military value; but the amount to be spent appears to have been first fixed ; 
then it appears to have been determined to get interest for as much of that 
amount as possible back from the proposed Harbour Board, and to let the re- 
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mainder go as a public contribution? —I am not at all able to accept the state- 
ment which the honourable Member has made. ‘The scheme was presented to 
the Treasury as a complete scheme, and as a scheme which, in the judgment of 
competent officers, is sufficient for the purposes they deem to be necessary, both 
in the public interest, and in the interest of the traffic between Dover and the 
Continent. It was most carefully considered ‘by both the War Office and the 
Admiralty, and they expressed their satisfaction and concurrence with the scheme, 
and as I think it was my duty to do, I accepted their expression of satisfaction as 
sufficient for my guidance. 

2083. We must consider the change you have explained to us in the propor- 
tion to be contributed by the Public Works Loan Commissioners and the 
public, as having been made solely on financial grounds, and not from any de- 
preciation of the value of the harbour in a naval and military sense ?>—Yes ; 
there is no disposition on the part of the Treasury to lessen the cliaracter or 
magnitude of the work in any way whatever. 

2084. If the Government thought it worth while to contribute half a million 
of money for the construction of a naval and military harbour at Dover, and 
you saw a way to raise profit upon 646,000 /., you would add the two together, 
and get an improved harbour; but it does not come to us in that form r— 


No. 


2085. Chairman.| You say it was put before you by the naval and military 
authorities as being sufficient !—Yes. 


2086. Mr. Reed.| But if we should consider it insufficient, from the evidence 
which we have had before us, my questions would then point to the enlargement 
of the harbour; and what I want to elicit is, that the Treasury did not, in 
making the charge, depreciate financially the value of the harbour in a naval 
and military sense?—Not in any way ; we had no alternative schemes before 
us; we had simply one scheme, and we considered it by itself, it being placed 
before us as a sufficient scheme. 


2087. Sir George Balfour.] You consider that the naval and military autho- 
rities have fully considered the question, and you remember that Mr. Goschen, 
when he was First Lord of the Admiralty, said this: that it had received the 
most anxious attention of the authorities concerned, and, speaking for the 
Admiralty, he would say they attached the greatest importance to the carrying 
out of this plan; we have had Admiral Sir Alexander Milne before us, and he 
says he is quite unaware of any such papers existing ; you are not aware of any 
other papers connected with that harbour from the Admiralty, excepting those 
laid before Parliament ?—Speaking off-hand, I am not aware of any, but there 
have been communications between the departments, which satisfied the Trea- 


sury that the Admiralty, as a Department, and the War Office, as a Department, . 


were convinced of the necessity of this scheme. 

_ 2088. Still the papers put before us are not of a very comprehensive and 
important character; therefore I am anxious to know whether you are aware 
of the existence of any other papers whatever to enable us to judge of the extent 
of the inquiry made as to this new projectr—I am not aware of any Parlia- 
mentary Paper, 

208g. Now come back again to the question of the Public Works Loan Com 
missioners ; the Bill sets out that “ All the provisions of Part I. of the Harbour 
and Passing Tolls, &c. Act, 1861, with respect to loans to harbours, shall apply 
to loans to be made by the Public Works Loan Commissioners under the autho- 
rity of this Act.” Here we have the clause before us, which at first sight would 
lead us to suppose that whatever duties the Publie Works Loan Commissioners 
had to perform, they would have to perform in, reference to this loan -—Yes, 
that is Clause 27 of the Biil. 

2090. Then further on you observe it prescribes most distinctly to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, the mode in which they’shall act ?—Yes. 
2091. That they have no option whatever, subject to three conditions, that 
they shall judge of the security, and no other authority shall be allowed to 
judge of that security, except the Public Works Loan Commissioners ?— 
Yes. 
2092-3. The Public Works Loan Commissioners are an independent body, 
0.91. x2 body, 
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are they not ?—They are independent, excepting so far as their independence © i 


is regulated by Act of Parliament; they act under an immense variety of Acts 
of Parliament, which direct them to do certain things. 

2094. You are aware, are you not, that the Board of Trade have been inter- 
fering on several occasions with the Public Works Loan Commissioners, and 
they have had a long correspondence with the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners:—I have not acquainted myself with that correspondence, and am 
therefore not able to give the actual facts of the case. } 

2095. | put into your hands, Parliamentary Paper 512, of 21st August 1871, 
and | will ask you to glance your eye over it, and to see the claims which the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners make, as to their perfect independence in 
judging of the security (handing a paper to the Witness). Am I right in asking 
your assent to the fact, that the Public Works Loan Commissioners have 
claimed to be independent in judging of the security to be offered for loans ?— 
No doubt, as arule, it is the case. 

2096. And that the Board of Trade has no right whatever to interfere with 
the interest which they choose to charge for the loans; that alone belongs to 
the Treasury to consider; that is to say, the subject of interest ?—The interest 
is, in the first instance, fixed by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, under 
provisions of various Acts, which guide them in the conduct of their business ; 
the Treasury has the power of reducing the rate of interest, in certain cases, 
after the Public Works Loan Commissioners have fixed it. i 

2097. But the functions of the Board of Trade are limited to the simple 
function of permitting parties to apply to the Public Works Loan Com- ~ 
missioners, to consider their applications for loans?;—So far as harbours are 
concerned. 

2098. We will keep to the harbours ?—So far as harbours are concerned, the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners are required to consider any application 
which may be recommended to them by the Board of ‘Trade ; and it would be © 
an irregularity if the Public Works Loan Commissioners considered that appli- 
cation under the Harbour and Passing Tolls Act, unless. the Board of Trade had 
recommended it to them for consideration. 

2099. The recommendation goes from the Board of Trade to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to take it into consideration 2—The recommendation 
is the authority to the Public Works Loan Commissioners to consider the appli- 
cation, and it is the duty of the Public Works Loan Commissioners to consider 
whether the amount to be advanced is sufficiently secured by the funds of the 
authority borrowing the money. . 

2100. As far as your own experience goes, in all those loans of which we have 
a return; in all these cases which we have connected with harbours, the Board 
of Trade have never been permitted to indicate the rate of interest to be charged 
by the Public Works Loan Commissioners ?—I am not able to speak of any par- 
ticular cases that may have occurred. I speak now of general principles. It 
is the duty of the Board of Trade to recommend, and it is the duty of the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to entertain the recommendation, and determine 
fur themselves whether the security is such as to justify the advance. 

2101. And when this Bill proposes to make the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners the channel through whom this loan shall be given, it makes it 
appear as if the conditions under which the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
act in reference to the Passing Tolls Act, had not been adhered to in respect of 
the advances to Dover Harbour 7—No; I am not prepared to accept that state- 
ment. The Bill in Clause 27, distinctly relieves the Public Works Loan Com- 
‘missioners from the duty of considering the security upon which the advance 
has to be made. 

2102. Does it not also do this, that whereas the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners have no option but to charge at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 
loans above 100,000 /., this Bill departs from that, and distinctly orders that the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners shall make the advance at 3} per cent. ?— 
The provision under the Harbour and Passing Tolls Act is Sub-section 2 of Sec- 
tion 3. That the interest payable in respect of sums not exceeding 100,000 J. 
shall be at the rate of 31. 5s. per cent. per annum, and when such amount ex- 
ceeds 100,000/., the interest shall be at such higher rate as the said Commis- 
sioners may determine, not exceeding 5/1. per annum on each 100/,; and ae 
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have not in all cases charged 5/. per cent. for sums exceeding 100,000. granted 
to harbour authorities. 

2103. By this Passing Tolls Act they can grant loans; but. we have this 
Return, which shows that they have in many instances charged 5 /. per cent. ?— 
£.5 per cent. has been charged ; but in the case of large advances; for instance, 
in the case of the Tyne and Wear, 5 per cent. was charged in the first instance: 
but the Commissioners reduced that charge in 1872 and 1873 to 3} per 
cent. 

2104. Therefore I want clearly to have the different functions of the three 
departments brought out; as a rule, the leaning of the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners has been to make the 5 /. per cent. charge ?—Yes. 

2105. The Treasury have exercised their own controlling power to levy such 
rate of interest Delow that as they might deem fit?—On many occasions the 

Treasury has reduced the rate of interest at which the advance has been 
made. 

2106. Then another point is this, that the Loans of the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners shall always bear interest from the day on which the advance 
takes place; is it not the case ?—It is not the case as regards harbours, I think. 
It has been frequently the case that loans have been advanced. I am speaking 
from my recollection of cases which have come before me. The interest has not 
been paid until a period some time after the work has been commenced. 

2107. But by permission of the Treasury 2—It may be so. Whether under an 
Act of Parliament, or whether by the direction of the Treasury, the payment of 
instalments and the payment of interest has been postponed in many cases. 

2108. The Public Works Loan Commissioners have no power whatever to put 
off the payment of interest for a single day after the advance is made. The 
Treasury has that power, and has exercised it, but do you remember any instance 
in the annual Return laid before Parliament, the list of loans applied for, granted, 
and refused by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, where you find the power 
_ exercised by the Commissioners to defer the payment of interest a day after an 
advance was made ?—-I cannot say whether the power has been exercised in any 
case by the Commissioners, or not. 

2109. We have here the novel and unusual principle of a rate of interest 
charged for advances to the Dover Harbour which have not veen charged to any 
other harbour in the United Kingdom under the Passing Tolls Act, namely, 
37 per cent. for sums above 100,000 7. ?—Three and a quarter per cent. is the 
rate at which the first 100,000 7. is advanced under the Harbour and Passing 
Tolls Act for harbours of refuge; 33 per cent. is the rate to which the Treasury 
have reduced the interest on advances in the case of the Tyne, application having 
been made to Mr. Gladstone on that account. In the case of the Wear also, 
and in the case of one or two others, large advances have been made for harbours 
of refuge on the east coast. 

2110. I have not conveyed my meaning. If the Public Works Loan Com- 


missioners had been desired to consider the question, they would, as a matter of 


course, have levied 5 per cent. upon the whole amount agreed to be lent. to 
Dover ?—They would have advanced the first.100,000/. at $4, and they would 
have advanced the remaining sum at such a rate as the said Commissioners 
might determine, not exceeding 5. per cent. per annum; they would have the 
discretion in their hands of determining upon a rate between 3} per cent. ana 
5 per cent. 

2111. The Passing Tolls Act in no instance shows that fact ?—I said they 
would have had the discretion: it would have been with them to decide what 
tate they would charge between 3/. per cent. and 5 /. per cent. : 

2112. I will ask you again, do vou see that the restriction of the action 
of the Public Works Loan Commissioners is not in accordance with the 
view you now put before us?—If I read this section of the Act correctly, 
it gives the Public Works Loan Commissioners power to charge 5 per cent. 
if they think fit, or so much less as they, think fit, provided that rate is not 
less than 3 per cent. and not more than 5 percent. As a matter of fact, 
I quite admit that they do charge 5 per cent. for any advances they may 
make. Asa matter of fact, the Treasury has reduced that 5 per cent. in many 
instances to 3}; and this Bill simply puts it in the power of Parliament to 
determine whether the rate shall be 34 per cent. or not, rather than leaving it 
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to the Treasury to determine whether they will reduce the rate of interest fixed oe 
by the Public Works Commissioners at a higher rate. . Ln 


2113. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.} For the same reason that you have overridden the 
discretion of the Public Works Loan Commissioners with regard to security, so 
you have taken out of their hands the determination of what shali be the 
amount of interest; it is part of the same policy ?—It is part of the same 
policy. Br 

2114. Sir George Balfour.] The Passing Tolls Act Billi was the result of a 


long inquiry in connection with the mode of assisting harbours ?—It was 3; lwas 


not in Parliament then. : | 

2115. Your general knowledge will enable you to. say. that the recom- 
mendations of that Committee of 1857, 1858, and the intention of the Legis- 
lature with reference to the advances to harbours, is found by the fact of their 
having constituted the Public Works Loan Commissioners as the lenders of 
money for harbours?—I have no doubt that what the honourable and gallant 
Member says, is so; but I rather object to express my opinion upon a matter 
not within my own personal knowledge, within the short time I have been in 
Parliament. 

2116. Still it is very desirable, is it not, in the interest of the State, that 
an independent body should exist, such as the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, in order to enable these advances to be made ?-—I quite |concur in 
that view of the case, with regard to the duties of the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. 

2117. You will have observed by this, that the first vote on account of this 
harbour, was taken on the 28th July 1867, and that was 10,0001. included in 
the Civil Estimates >—Yes. 

2118, At what time do you consider the Estimates ought to be made up? 
The first correspondence we have is in 1873, as to this harbour, and the corre- 
spondence is of a date later than that at which the Estimates are usually before 
Parliament, and yet the 10,0007. was included in the Civil Estimates for this 
Dover Harbour at an earlier date than what the correspondence here shows — 
ought to have been the case. Therefore, I am anxious to ascertain whether any 
correspondence had taken place between the Treasury and the Board of Trade, 
before that 10,000 J. was inserted in the Estimate >—I think the honourable and 
gallant gentleman can hardly expect me to give an answer; he speaks of one~ 
of many thousands of items coming before the Treasury, without giving me the 
slightest intimation that he intended asking the. question; if I had had any 
intimation, I would have informed him, but I cannot say what happened in 
1873, with regard to a proposal of a vote for 10,000 /., without having 
previously prepared myself, 

2119. The instructions require that no items shall be inserted in an Estimate 
without the sanction of the Treasury ?—Yes. 


2120. And the correspondence connected with it shall be laid before the 


Treasury, before any item of expenditure is proposed to be incurred ?2—The 
Treasury must sanction every Estimate presented to Parliament. 


2121. And all the correspondence connected with that, must also be laid 
before the Treasury ?—It may happen that the Treasury sanctions an Estimate 
without correspondence, and there may be sufficient ground for doing so. 


2122. I thought the practice of the Treasury was to require that the items 
should be laid before them, with the correspondence connected therewith ?— 
The practice of the Treasury is to satisfy themselves of the necessity for laying 
before Parliament any Estimates that it is their duty to present. 


2123. If you found that any correspondence was sent into the Treasury con- 
nected with the item of 10,000 /., would you be able to lay it before us ?—If it 
is the wish of the Committee I shall be able to produce it, if that correspondence 
is of a public character. | 

2124. You mentioned that. the Dover Board possessed property of con- 
siderable extent ?>—That is my impression. I may direct the attention of the 
honourable Member to No. 33, in Parliamentary Paper, No. 305, presented 
to the House of Commons in 1873; a letter signed by Mr. Law, addressed to. 
the Board of Trade, stating that they will cause the vote on account to be me 
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mitted to the House of Commons during the Session; which is the Vote of W.H. Smith, 


10,000 7., which the honourable Member has referred to. 

2125. That is on the 30th June 1873 ?>—Yes. 

2125. But the Civil Estimates were presented long before that date ?7—I am 
not acquainted with the particular Vote which is now referred to ; but if I under- 
stand the letter correctly, the Civil Service Estimates did not include it, as they 
were presented to the House of Commons; this Vote of 10,0002. was a Supple- 
mental Estimate, with this sum of ]0,000 /. inserted in it. 

2127. It is the 20th item of the Vote; do you think the Treasury was in a 
position to know anything with regard to the property of the Corporation ?—The 
Treasury determined upon the best evidence they could obtain at the time, and 
came to the conclusion that I have aiready stated to the Committee. 


2128. You referred to the property of the Dover Harbour Board ’—There was 
some information given to us; but there was sufficient information given to 
leave an impression upon my mind that there is real estate in the possession of 
the Dover Harbour Board, which amounts to some security for a portion of 
this advance. 

2129. And you will cause that information to be looked up °—I will endeavour 
to do so. 

2130. Are you not aware that the property has been mortgaged to the Phenix 
Fire Office since then 7—J] am not aware whether the information was given to 
us at the time. 


2131. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] There is some financial official of the Treasury 
who has looked into the matter, and has reported to you upon the subject of 
the security, and who can come before the Committee and give in detail his 
reasons for holding this opinion, and could state to the Committee why the 
Government abandoned the idea of referring the value of the security to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners ?—There is no difficulty whatever in giving 
the Committee the information the Treasury acted upon. I ought to correct 
my evidence in one particular. My predecessor, Mr. Dodson, altered the pro- 
visions in his letter to the Board of Trade, dated the 19th of February 1874. 
He states, “It appears to my Lords that it would be a fair repartition if local 
funds were to contribute two-thirds and the State one-third, the latter finding the 
money in the first instance, and charging for the amount to be recovered from 
the locality, the terms allowed by the Harbours of Refuge Act, such charge only 
taking effect at the close of five years from the date of the first advance, except- 
ing so far as a surplus of income over expenditure might accrue on the ordinary 
harbour dues. 

2132. That was subject to the proposal to refer the value of the security to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners ?—I am afraid not ; I think the Bill that 
was then in the Treasury, would show that the terms which were settled by the 
departments were practically the same as those now appearing before the Com- 
mittee. 

2133. Was not it the intention before laying that Bill before Parliament or 
taking a vote upon it, to take the opinion of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners ?—Mr. Dodson may be able to answer that question. 

2134. Probably the financial officer will be able to say ?—I will endeavour to 
get the best information for the Committee. 

2135. I should think the financial officer has made some report of the value 
of the security to you ?—That is probable. 


Sir George Balfour.] The minutes must exist upon which this was 
done. 


2136-7. Sir Massey Lopes.| I do not understand that the present Bill differs in 
any respect from the Bill which was submitted by the late Government ?—I 
believe it is substantially the same. ; 

2138. And even upon the point which the honourable and gallant Member 
has been endeavouring to make, with regard to the discretion of the Publie 
Na Loan Commissioners, there was no difference in that Bill to the present 

ill?—No. 

2139. Do not you consider that there is some difference in this under- 
taking, as compared with an ordinary undertaking which the Public Works 
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Loan Commissioners very frequently advance money for, in so far as that. 


this is a national undertaking, but that the majority of the money which is. 


advanced by the Public Works Loan Commissioners is for commercial under- 
takings of a private character; and do not you consider that that was the reason 
why these differences were made with reference to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners ?—There is no doubt that is the case; theIreasury would not 
have assented to the scheme (I am speaking of the present Treasury) unless it 
had felt that there were public grounds; grounds of national interest which 
Justified the schemeas a whole. It was not assented to upon commercial grounds 
in any large degree or measure. 

2140. Are there not other instances in which public money has been 
advanced in the same way in which it is now proposed to deal with this? 
—There are many other instances in which money has been advanced in that 
way. . 

2141. And even in cases of money advanced, I think you said, with reference 


to the Tyne and other commercial undertakings, the Public Works Loan Com-. 


missioners have only received the same amount of interest which is now proposed 
in this Bill 2—That is so. 


2142. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] When you say there are many other cases, is not 
that rather too wide; are they not rare cases in which the discretion has been 


taken away from the Publie Works Loan Commissioners ?—In the case of 


the Colombo Harbour Bill, which was also a legacy from the ‘previous Govern- 
ment, no discretion was given to the Public Works Loan Commissioners ; the 
whole amount. was to be advanced at 33 per cent. In the case of the Public 
Works Loan Bill, 26 & 27 Vict., relating to the manufacturing districts, there 
was no discretion given to the Public Works Loan Commissioners ; they had to 
advance the money at 34 per cent; in the case of the South Wales 
Turnpike Trusts they were required to advance at 34 per cent; that is the 
7th and 8th Victoria. 

2143. Was the loan obligatory, or only the rate of interest ?—The loan was. 
obligatory. 


2144. Sir George Balfour.] In the case of the Colombo Bill, the Opposition 
in Parliament induced the Government to change the rate of interest from 3 per 
cent. to 32 per cent. >—I cannot say that ; but the principle is the same. I think 
the honourable and gallant Member is mistaken, as I do not think it was a pro-. 
posal to advance the money at 3 per cent. 

2145. They there agreed that for every 10,0007. advanced by the Govern- 
ment, 10,000 /. of their own money should be advanced '-—Yes, 

2140. That was an alteration made in a discussion in which I took part 
myself ?>—The hdnourable and gallant Member took part in that, I well re- 
member, and we undertook to see that the conditions on which the money was 
to be advanced were faithfully falfilled. 

2147. And it.was my own suggestion that we should take care of the public: 
money of England, and see that they advanced their own money in equal pro- 
portions >—Yes, 

2148. But seeing that the Passing Tolls Act has been referred to in this Bill, 
we have no such advance as you mentioned similar to this for Dover, taking 
place under the Passing Tolls Act ?—Speaking off-hand, I am not aware of any 
such advances. 

2149. And you will take care that the permanent officer of the Government 
will inform us as to that fact 2—I will endeavour to do so. 

2150. There was a suggestion in the correspondence of the Treasury, which 
was this, that seeing the large amount to be expended by the people of England 
in this harbour, who have no interest in the expenditure of that money in the 
Dover Harbour, why should not it be done by the Government itself; have you 
thought of that ?—I do not know that that is a question I ought to answer. 
The constitution of the Board was rather a question for the Government to 
determine, and I have to deal with financial questions only. 


Examined 
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Examined by Sir Edmund Beckett. 


2151. You are the only gentleman representing the Government I have seen ; 
T am not going to pat financial questions to you; what is this Bill brought in 
for ?—It is brought in to constitute a harbour for naval, military, and commer- 
cial purposes at Dover. 

2152. The commercial purposes concern those who carry the traffic, most ?— 
Yes. 

2153. That is the railway companies, practically -—Yes, and the public who 
are carried. 

2154. The railway companies and their travellers ?—Yes. 

2155. You cannot give any idea of the proportions in which you think those 
objects are of importance ?—No, I am not in a position to give any evidence 
that would be of the slightest value to the Committee on that question. 

2156. One would think if it be for commercial purposes, you would have 
consulted those carrying the commercial traffic, and we know you have not done 
it. because the various letters intimate that you should not do it?—I am not 
aware that the railway companies have been consulted. 

2157. You can carry that further, you know they have not been ¢—They have 
not been consulted since 1 have been in office. . 

2158. The tone, I am told, of the correspondence is, Do not consult the rail- 
way companies, but get the power first and agree with them afterwards >—The 
correspondence shows that there was some correspondence with the railway 
companies with regard to this Bill. 

2159. Who gave instructions for the getting up of this case?—The Board of 
‘Trade, I believe. 

2160. You know nothing about it 2—No, { have nothing whatever to do with 
the arrangements of the Bill. 

2161. All you have done is to inherit the Bill substantially, as one of the 
honourable Members said, and the scheme generally, from the late Govern. 
ment ‘—To sanction the financial portions of the scheme. 

2162. And for that you depend upon some unknown officer >—Unknown to 
you at the present moment. I did not exactly depend upon him, but I had great 
assistance from him. 

2163. Did vou ascertain what amount of borrowing power the Harbour Board 
has at present under existing Acts ?—I have no doubt that information exists in 
the papers. 

2164. Did you, having had the assistance of this financial gentleman, learn 
‘that fact, what amount of borrowing powers they have ?—I cannot say whether 
I did or not. 

2165. Under an Act of 1873, they have power already to borrow a sum not 
exceeding 500,0007.,, and asum of 60,000. for deepening and improving the 
inner harbour; are you aware of that ?—I cannot say that [ am aware of it. I 
had no opportunity to refer to the different Acts, having received information so 
late as six o’clock last evening to appear before the Committee, and not being 
informed upon what point I was to be examined. 

* 2166. I ask you that question because you said the financial officer assisted 
you in this -—Yes. 

2167. Didhe put you up to this fact, that there is already power, independent 
of this Bill, to get into debt to the extent of 500,000 /. 2—I have no recollection 
of the fact. | 

2108. You were asked a question by one of the honourable Members about 
papers ; has anything been communicated to you during the progress of this 
case, as to the papers that were asked for?—No, 

2169. Because my learned friend said, in his opening speech, that there had 
been no papers passing between the Admiralty and the railway companies, 
respecting the use of the Admiralty Pier, and I was going to ask whether any 
search had been made ?>—— 


Mr. Serjeant Sargood.]| I said there was no existing contract; I dia not 
put it as strongly as that. 
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V. H. Smith, 2170. Sir Kdmund Beckett.] No intimation has been made to you of : 
Esq ™.¥. that such papers should be searched for ?—None whatever. Ba 
3 May 1875. 2171. Mr. Serjeant Sargood.] I suppose, with reference to the borrowii 


powers, they would be powers to be used in reference to the existing harbour ?>— 
I apprehend they would be. 6 "eye tana f 


2172. Whatever borrowing powers, or means of borrowing money, are in this 
Bill, are entirely in reference to the new undertaking >—Entirely so. ) 


“Mr. James Stilwell, re-called. 


r, J. Stilwell. 2173. Chairman.] You have a Table which you wish to hand in }—Yes, 
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[The same was delivered in, and is as follows : 
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2174. Sir George Balfour.] You hand it in in accordance with the requisition ? 


—Yes. 


2175. Can we compare these entries with those laid before Parliament ?—. 


Yes. 

2176. We also wanted a statement of your property, and we asked the 
question, and you said you would deliver it?—A statement of our property 
would be very voluminous. 

2177. Will you send in an abstract of the value of the property ?—I cannot 
send in an abstract value of our property. I can give a statement of the num- 
ber of houses, and the ground-rent upon them, that is the only thing I can do, 
and the lencth of the leases. 

2178. We have evidence before us that you have sent in some similar state- 
ment to the Treasury ; will you look and sce whether you can send it to us 2— 
I cannot send in a valuation unless it is made by a valuer, 

2179. Will you see whether you have sent it to the Treasury ?—I sent no 
valuation. Se 

2180. Did you send any statement of the property held by the Dover Board ? 
—I do not think I sent in a statement. _ rf 

2181. Will you search and see what information you can give us about the 


property held by the Dover Board ?—I will send a statement of the number of: 


houses owned, and give the leases and the ground-rent. 

2182. Will that indicate the value of the property ?—I am afraid it will 
not. : 
2183. You can give us the best information with regard to the property, and. 
we will be content with it 2—Yes. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir Massey Lopes. | Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, Admiral Egerton. 

Sir George Balfour. | Sir George Elliot. 

Mr. Malcolm. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. 


Sir SEYMOUR FITZGERALD, 1n THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Reginald Earle Welby, sworn; and Examined. 


2184. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| You are the principal Financial Officer of the Mr. R. E, | 
Treasury ?—I am. ~ 

2185. And in that capacity you have considered this Bill before the Com- 
mittee in a financial point of view ?—I have seen the correspondence that passed 
previous to the preparation of this Bill. 

2186. Have you observed the passage in Mr. Dodson’s letter of the 23rd 
October 1873, in which he says, ‘© My Lords would propose that the calculations 
which the Board of Trade have already laid before them, shoul: be carefully 
revised and sent to this Board for transmission to the Public Works Loan Com- 
| missioners, who should be requested to report the amount which they would feel 

justified in advancing upon the security offered.” Are you also aware that this 

Bill proposes that the Public Works Loan Commissioners should advance the 
_ money, without leaving to them any discretion upon the point ?—Yes. 

2187. And in that respect it is somewhat exceptional to the general rule, 
which leaves to the Public Works Loan Commissioners the discretion as to what 
amount of money shall be advanced by them ?—It is somewhat exceptional. 

2188. On 23rd October 1873 it appears to have been the intention of the 
Treasury to send the calculations to the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
before the Bill was introduced into Parliament, in order that they might give an 

- opinion upon the value of the security -—Yes. 

218g. Was that course ever taken -—The papers and the correspondence were 
referred to the Public Works Loan Commissioners, but their opinion with 
regard to the security was never formally invited. 

21y0. Did they give any opinion ?—They assumed that the Government had 
decided upon carrying out the works; that Parliament would authorise them to 
advance the money; and that therefore it was not necessary for them to express 
an opinion upon it. 

2191. For what purpose was the matter referred to them :—Perhaps I should 
state that the letter of which [ spoke was written in the course of last autumn, 

and that the correspondence was referred to them for any suggestions or obser- 
vations they might think it right to offer upon the scheme. 

| 2192. Did they make any observations of any importance last autumn ?:—No, 
[ I should say not. 

| 2193. And they gave no opinion as to the value of the security, or whether 
they would think themselves justified in advancing that amount of money upon 
the security offered ?—No. 

2194. They did not consider it was their province, inasmuch as that question 
was not-asked of them 7—I suppose that was their view. 


2195. Chairman.] Was the draft of the Bill before them at that time ?>—The 
Bill was not then prepared, but the correspondence upon the subject was referred 
0.91. x3 to 
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to them; without seeing what the papers were, I could not say whether the 
draft of the previous Bill was referred to them, 

2146. We are given to understand that the present Bill, in its main feature, 
and particularly with reference to advances by the Loan Com missioners, ig 


2197. Was the Bill prepared by the late Government part of the papers 
referred to the Public Works Loan Commissioners ‘—'The Bill of 1873 was 
referred to them. [This statement was made from recollection, but further 
reference to the papers leads me to believe I was under error in making it.] 

2198. So that they were aware that the Bill was drafted in that form ; that 
there was no discretion left to them ; that the Biil directed them to advance a 
certain sum of money, without leaving it to their discretion to say, Yes or No, 
according to the value of the security ? 


That was clear to them. 


finally carried out >—'The reference was not made to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners in the terms which one would expect from that clause. 

2200. Is it within your information why that course was not adopted ?—] 
should not be able to refer to any formal decision on record, but I believe that 
the reason was, that the Government having determined to carry out the work, 
and having also determined that the work was, in a great measure, a harbour of 
refuge, resolved to apply to the project the principles of the Harbour and 
Passing Tolls. Act as far as they could be applied ; but they took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of seeing that the works were carried out, and, under 
those circumstances, they thought it proper that the responsibility of valuing the 
security should rest with them and not devolve upon the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, | 

2201. Are you quite certain that the Bill of 1873 made the loan compulsory 
upon the Commissioners ?—] said the Bill of 1873, because it is within my 
knowledge that the Bill of 1873 was referred to them. 

2202. Are you certain that that Bill did make the loan compulsory upon the 
Conmissioners ?—Withont having the Bill before me ] cannot say, but I ma 
say this, that it was abundantly clear in the Correspondence that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to leave no discretion to them, and that their answer 
implied or showed that that was their view of the question. 

2203. Between 23rd October 1873 and the time the Bill was framed, was the 
question of the security carefully considered by the Treasury and by yourself ? 
— The time when I was consulted upon the security was when the project was 


2204. Were you consulted as to the nature of the security and as to how 
much it.was prudent to advance upon the security offered 2—There were certain 
Papers prepared in the Admiralty, in the War Office, and by the Board of 


as I am aware, official papers. 

2205. They were not referred to you :—They were not made official papers, 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, before the project came on for discussion 
in the Cabinet, put them into my hands and desired me to give my cpinion 


~upon them, 


2200. Did those embrace the estimate made by Mr, Stilwell ?—There was 
an estimate which came from the Daver Harbour Board. | do not knew who 
prepared it, but it was among the papers. | 

2207. Has there been any official examination of the estimate of Mr. Stilwell 
and of the Board of Trade by the Treasury ?—I think you stated that some 
financial statements have been laid before the Treasury by the Board of Trade 
and the Admiralty 2—Yes, that is correct. 

2208. I want now to know whether there has been any official examination of 
that statement and any valuation made of the security offered by the Treasury ? 
—No official examination has been made. 

220y. Will you state to the Committee when you were consulted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1873 >—In May 1873. 

2210. That was before the letter of Mr. Dodson, to which T referred, in which - 
he says it was the intention to take the opinion of the Public Works Loan Com- 

missioners 


‘ 
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missioners as to the value of the security >—Certainly, it was before any official 
correspondence passed. 

2211. Therefore any decision you arrived at at the time you mentioned was 
subsequently overruied, and in October 1873, the then Government had decided 
on consulting the Public Works Loan Commissioners as to the value of the 
security; is not that so7—I must correct the honourable Member as to one 
point. If I understand you, you say, “ Any previous decision had been over- 
ruled.” Nuvo such decision had been come to. 

2212. No decision was come to at the time you mention :—No. 

2213. In October 1873, it was the intention of the then Government. to 
consult the Public Works Loan Commissioners as to the value of the security >— 
That was the case. 

2214. And that course was not afterwards adopted r—No. 

2215. And there has been no official valuation made by the Treasury ;—There 
has been no official valuation made. 


2216. Mr. Ritchie.| I see there is a letter in February 1874 from the Board 
of Trade to the Admiralty, and they say: “ As regards the second point referred 
to in your letter, viz., the revision and examination of the security which the 
Harbour Board are able to offer, lam again to refer you to the enclosed Paper 
containing a carefully revised estimate “of the calculations already sent to the 
Treasury.’ Do you know how that was revised (it is on page 10); take the 
previous letter of the 23rd October 1873 on page 6; it says at the bottom of the 
page: “It is desirable that means should be taken at once to ascertain the 
value of the security, present and prospective, which it will be in the power of 
the Harbour Board to offer. My Lords would. propose that the calculations 
which the Board of Trade have already laid before them should be carefully 
revised and sent to this Board for transmission to the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners”; that on page 10 is in answer to it: “‘ As regards the second point 
referred to in your letter, viz, the revision and examination of the security 
which the Harbour Board are able to offer, I am again to refer you to the 
enclosed Paper,. containing a carefully revised estimate of’ the calculations 
already sent to the Treasury, and observations thereon by the Harbour Board,” 
and so on; do you know anything about the revision ’—That. was an estimate 
revised not by the ‘Treasury, but by the Harbour Board. 

2217. And that was not referred to the Public Works Loan Commissioners ? 
—It was not referred to the Public Works Loan Commissioners further than as 
forming part of the correspondence which was referred in October. 


- 2218. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| In that correspondence they were not asked their 
opinion as to the value of the security -—They were asked to make observations 
generally upon the proposal. 


2219. Mr. Ritchie.| Did that revised estimate come under your notice at all ? 
—Yes, I believe I saw it at the time ; I saw the letter, and therefore I saw the 


‘enclosure. 


2220. Was it upon that revised estimate that you formed any opinion as to 
the security ?—No, the opinion I formed was formed upon the first paper laid 
before me, and my opinion, such as it is, has never varied from that. 


2221. Mr. Reed.| In the first project it was proposed to subscribe half the 
money from the public funds and to loan the cther half; in this Bill it is proposed 
to lend two-thirds and to grant one-third; and the Secretary to the Treasury, in 
giving evidence here, was asked why that change was made, and his answer was: 
“The sole motive was that the Treasury believed there was sufficient security upon 
the income to be derived from the commercial interest belonging to the work, to 


justify them in requiring the repayment of two-thirds of the whole cost.” Mr. 


Smith was then questioned as to the basis upon which the Treasury formed the 
opinion that the security was so ample ; and he was unable to give us informa- 
tion from his own knowledge ; and I understood that you were to come to give 
us that information. Now what can you put before the Committee as the’ basis 
of that opinion which the Treasury formed that the security was so ample as to 
justify an increase in the amount lent ?--The honourable Member for Reading 
asked me whether there had been any official valuation? The question of the 
security has been often discussed, but I could only answer his question in this 
way ; that, as far as I am aware, there is no official valuation upon record to 
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which I could refer. There is a letter, the first letter almost in the series which 
has been laid before the House; it is dated the 22nd May 1873; I think that 
is the only document I can refer to which takes into consideration the criticisms 
which have been made upon the Estimates laid before the Treasury ; and, as far 
as I am aware, the Treasury has been fairly satisfied, in fact, as much satisfied as 
it is possible to be with any calculation which is based upon an estimate, that 
there is reasonable security. 

2222. Are you cognisant of any basis for the change in the amount to be 
made, and the proportion to be lent, and to be granted ; do you know of any 
financial basis for the change ?—None further than that. - 

2223. Then so far as you are concerned, you are unable to give to the Com- 
mittee any documentary evidence or any facts whatever, to facilitate their 
inquiry as to the sufficiency of the security, other than that which js already 
before the House and before this Committee ?—J] can of course give to the Com- 
mittee generally, the results of the discussions which have taken place, but I 
cannot lay before them any document, because such a document does not exist; 
at least no official document. 

2224. You cannot throw any light upon the figures before us, therefore, we 
must take them for what they are worth; you have no Treasury verifications of 
those figures to adduce ?—No, but I can give the figures upon which the Treasury 
rely. 

cone They would not differ, would they, from what the Committee have 
before them :—That depends upon circumstances. | 

2226. I want to form a judgment upon the security, and if you can give any 
figures to help that judgment, I shall be very glad to have them ?—Perhaps I 
had better state to the Committee the manner in which the Treasury have 
judged the security, and how far there were likely to be fands to meet the charge 
which would be created. In making such a calculation at the Treasury we 
dislike discounting the future, and we usually start with the actual facts before 
us. Now the actual facts before us show a revenue as it stands now of 14,800 /. 
inthe last year, nearly 15,000 /.; and further than that, there is a proposal that 
vessels carrying passengers shali pay a due of so much in consideration of each 
passenger. Here again we observe that in the last year on which there is any 
account given, there are 236,000 passengers carried, which at 1s. a passenger 
would produce 11,8007. We further notice that within 10 years the passengers, 
between 1864 and 1874, increased by 112,000. Allowing such a number as 
that as the normal rate of increase, it would make an additional 5,600 /., making 
altogether on account of passenger dues 17,400 /. 


2227. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] Up to when ?—I am speaking now as I have 
understood the ease to be that the calculations have been based upon the 10 
years;,and the view of the Treasury has been from the beginning that they 
ought not to calculate the passengers dues at more than 18,000 /. in round 
numbers ; the calculation I have given gives 17,400 /. 

2228. At the end of 10 years you expect from the passengers 18,000 1. 2—_We 
have put them at 18,000 J. j 


2229. Mr. Ritchie.] That is an increase of 5 per cent. ?-~That is the exact 
increase we find in the past 10 years; that gives a revenue (I will take it at 
17,400 1. to be precise) of 32,2007.; in addition to this, the Board of Trade 
under the Bill give up the revenue which they now receive upon the Admiralty 
Pier, which I see by the last estimates amounts to 1,400 /. ; that makes a total of 
33,600/. Turning to the expenditure side, we see from the estimates that have 
been laid before us, which we are told are fair estimates, and may be fairly relied 
upon (we have consulted the Board of Trade upon that point), that the estimate 
for the future at the end of 10 years for the ordinary maintenance of the harbour 
will be 15,200 7. 


2230. Sir George Balfour.] What is the expenditure for last year >— 
£.11,000. 


2231. Mr. Reed.] What was the basis of the 15,200. which you gave us?— 
The estimates which have been laid before the Committee. We now come to 
the loan, which is two-thirds of 970,000/., that is 646,0000., but 120,0007. 
of that is for the Packet Pier, and we assume that the Packet Pier will not 
be made without an agreement with the company, which would ensure to 
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+. us the repayment of the sum, and therefore we strike it out on both sides of Mr. R. £. Wet 
the account ; that leaves the actual loan, for which we have to find security, 
526,000 /., or 527,000 /. 


25 May 1875 


2232. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| There is the accumulation of interest for five 
years > —We wiil take that afterwards; the interest on 527,000/., 34 per cent. 
on the first 100,000 /., and 35 on the remainder, comes to about 18,200/.; that 
will give you, without the accumulation of interest to which the honourable 
Member alludes, 33,400/.; this estimate appears to us to he moderate; and 
under that we appear to have money to provide for the ordinary maintenance of 
the harbour, and for the interest upon the loan, and it only leaves outside the 
calculation first of all, the arrears of interest not paid at the time, which are to 
be added on to the principal and the sinking fund. 

2233. What do you put the accumulation of interest at ?>—The accumulation 
of interest must be a matter of calculation; [do not myself put it at more than 
25,0007. or 26,000 U.; the honourable Member will recollect that the surplus of 
the dues is to be appropriated to the payment of interest so far as it will go, 
and it is only the balance left unpaid that will be added on to the principal 
outstanding. . 

2234. Then the sinking fund is what:—In round figures you may put 
it that the sinking fund upon a loan of 527,000 7. would amount to some- 

\ thing between 5,000/. and 6,000/. a year to pay off a loan of that 
magnitude in 40 years; that, plus the interest upun the arrears of interest, 
which I have not yet added in, is the amount to be provided for out of the 
extension of the area of the dues; there is also the fact that ships may be 
supposed to use the harbour of refuge, and there is the growth which is very 
fairly put down for extended accommodation and greater comfort in crossing 
the Channel; we believe the increase from these sources will provide for the 
sinking fund. 

2235. Then your statement shows, without taking into consideration those 
extraneous items, a deficiency at the end of 10 years of 7,000 /. a year, namely, 
6,000 J. a year for the sinking fund, and 1,000 /. for the accumulated interest, 
the other two items about balancing themselves, would be 33,4007. on one 
side, and 33,600 J. on the other side ?— Yes. : 

2236. And that is not making any allowance for the expense of dredging ?— 
The expenditure as given is 15,200 J. 

2237. That does not include anything for dredging; it merely includes 
increased expenditure of management, and so forth, and a further small sum 

_ for repairs, therefore there is a deficiency of 7,000 /. a year in the income at the 
end of 10 years ?—The honourable Member should not state it in that way, but 
state it in this way; that whereas we have considered the expenditure of the 
future, we assume the income of the future to be that of to-day, the only 
addition we have made, knowing that the number of passengers have actually 
increased in the Jast 10 years, is that we have added them to the passengers of 
to-day ; that is the only discount of the future we have put into the calculation, 
and that calculation is made in that form simply with the view that we may not 
deceive ourselves, and not deceive the House of Commons, by bringing into the 
calculation, and resting upon the uncertain element of increase. 


2238. Making out the calculations in that manner, which seems to me to be 

_ a very fair one for the House of Commons, it does at the end of 10 years show 

a deficiency of 7,000/. a year?—If you like to state it so, with the reservation 
that the increase of income is expected to provide the sinking fund. 


2239. With the reservation as to the vessels using the harbour as a harbour 
of refuge >—And the fact that the vessels using the Admiralty Pier are to pay 
the harbour dues, which they do not pay at present. 

2240. But you have estimated it, assuming that the railway companies pay 
interest upon the 120,000 J. for their pier ?—No. 

2241. You would not charge them an additional due besides the interest ?— 
Yes. 

2242, ‘That is so?—I understand that is so. 

2243. You charge the railway companies the interest upon the 120,000/.; 
you put on 1s, a head upon passengers, and you have made a reservation as to 
the possibility of some increased charge, which is also to be put. upon them at 
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the end of 10 years?—The vessels entering the harbour will pay the -harbour 
dues, and if those vessels or their Owners want to have a special extra accommo- 
dation they will find it. 

2244. But the railway companies, you assume, will already pay the interest 
upon the 120.0007. 2— If they want the extra accommodation. 

2245. If they have that pier would it come out of their own money ; would 
it be reasonable to charge them something for using the Admiralty Pier if they 
use it >—Certainly. 

2246. They do not use it ’—They come into the harbour and get the shelter 
of it. 

2247. They do not pay it now ; it is proposed by the Board of Trade that in 
future there should be Is. a head upon passengers in respect of the advantages 
which they are to derive from the scheme, and also the railway companies, to 
pay the interest upon the.cost of the pier, which is to be, 120,0007 '—If they 
want that special accommodation they will pay for it. 

2248. You ‘have not taken into the Passenger account the effect which the 
additional 1 s. a head may have in driving Passengers elsewhere, have you ?— 
No. 

2249. Nor have you taken into account the possibility of the whole security 
disappearing by the making of a tunnel under the gea?—-An estimate must 
always be an estimate. 

2250. But the margin you have shown in the usual way, notwithstanding all 
those possibilities ?— still say that, with that estimate, it is sufficient. _ | 

2251. Do you think the Public Works Loan Commissioners, if they looked at 
the security in the way they louk at ordinary security, would think themselves 
justified in advancing 750,000 2. upon the statement you have now made ?—J[ 
have known them advance money upon worse security, 

2252. You think perhaps that the Public Works Loan Commissioners have 
not been asked upon that point ?—I would ask the honourable Member whether 
it is possible that you can look upon harbour dues, under any circumstances, as 
a perfect security ; you must trust to trade which may not come. 


2253. Mr. Ritchie.] You have not taken any increase in the revenue of the 
harbour into account }— No. 

2254. Between 1871 and 1873 it has increased 3,500 1. ?—Yes ; in fact, the 
increase in the 10 years, if you should take it, is about 5,000 J. 


2255. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.] Then you have taken it? 
increase at, all. | 
2250. Still there is the fact that your estimate shows a deficiency at the end 


. of 10 years of 7,000/. a year '—] must ask the honourable Member to put in 


the reservation that the increase of revenue will meet that deficiency. 


2257. Mr. Ritchie.] If you had estimated the.increase in the harbour dues 
for the next 10 years in the same ratio as the last four or five years, you would 
then have a surplus instead of a deficiency ?—If we put on the 5,000 2. to the 


revenue of the harbour, which accrued during the last 10 years, when nothine . 
S y g 


was done to the harbour, we could have turned the account very nearly into a 
surplus. 


2258. Sir George Balfour.] We have ascertained from you that you have had 
some correspondence with the Public Works Loan Commissioners ?—Yes, 

2259. Will you give in that correspondence ? -—Yes, 

2200. We understand that the 22nd May 1873 was the first date on which 
you examined into the estimate of expenditure for the harbour of Dover?—That 
was the first official letter from the Treasury upon the subject. 

2261. But there had been former correspondence connected with this project, 
had there not >—I caunot answer for the correspondence between other depart- 
ments; I have already mentioned the fact, of which the Committee have taken 
cognizance, that previous to that time I was first consulted upon it, but consulted 
confidentially. 

2262. You cannot give us information as to what records there are upon the 
subject of this harbour ?—I am not aware of any further official correspondence 
than that which is already before the House. 


2263. Opinions must have been recorded ; for instance, the usual practice is 
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embodied in formal documents. 

2264. You have minutes on record, have you not, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of opinions connected with this harbour? —Not that I am 
aware of. 

2265. Are you not aware of any opinion of Mr. Baxter, the former 
Secretary of the Treasury?—-There may be some on record, but if there 
was an unofficial memorandum put upon paper, it would be a confidential 
document. 

2266. Do not you think that there is any opinion expressed by a former 
Secretary of the Treasury in such a form as to justify us in calling for it?—I 
think not. 

2267. Then on the 22nd May 1873, you examined into that estimate, and I 
observe the Treasury expressed a very decided opinion upon the estimate, in 
these words: “It appears to my Lords that this estimate is very sanguine, the 
increase of expenditure is taken at a very low amount, the increase of income 
at a very high amount, the former at 25 per cent., the latter at nearly 150 per 
cent. above the present rate; my Lords do not feel able to put much confidence 
in the caleulation thus submitted to them, especially when they remark that 
one large item of increased income intended to defray the charge of the money 
advanced by Government, is derived from dues on coal belonging to the Govern- 
ment; in other words, the Government will pay so much out of one pocket into 
the other ; they have, however, suggestions to make, which will enable them to 
lay a better case before Parliament, and, at the same time, leave them free to 
place no further burthen on the harbour or the companies than will satisfy the 
objects which they and the companies have in view; my Lords gather from the 
papers before them that the Harbour Board have certain works in hand, which 
they will carry out, independentiy of the greater works embraced in the scheme 
of Mr. Hawkshaw and Sir A. Clarke. The Board’s works are estimated to cost 
60,000 /., and the annual charge which they will entail is reckoned at 3,000 7. 
a year; my Lords presume that the Harbour Board propose to borrow that sum 
in the open market, and that the charge of 3,000 /. will extinguish the debt in 
a certain number of years’’?—Yes. | 

2268. When do you think that the change of opinion took place as to this 
diminished expenditure, and very excessive estimate of income ; how long after- 
wards ?—No change has taken place. . 

2269. Nothing took place afterwards to modify that opinion ?—Not that I am 
aware of. 

2270. I am induced to ask the question, because within two months after this 
Opinion was expressed, I see the President of the Board of Trade expressed a 
very decided opinion indeed that the Public Works Loan Commissioners would 
advance 500,000 /. upon the security of these harbour dues ?—-Of the harbour 


- dues alone ? 


2271. Yes. Are you aware of that fact? I will read the statement made in 
the House of Commons on the 29th July. Mr. Chichester Fortescue said that 
500,000 /. would be lent by the Public Works Loan Commissioners on the 
security of the harbour dues.” So that within two months after that strong 
opinion was expressed by the Treasury, we find a decided opinion given by the 


President of the Board of Trade on behalf of the Treasury, that they should _ 
lend the money ?—I do not think I can answer that question. My answer must _ 


be confined to what the Treasury said they thought about it. 

2272. You are not cognizant of any document which would justily the 
President of the Board of Trade in speaking, so decidedly >—Not that | am 
aware of. 

2273. Then on the 30th July, that is again repeated; the President of the 
Board of Trade assured the House of Commons of this: “ With regard to the 
resources of the Dover Harbour Board, upon which it was proposed a loan 
should be made by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, it was intended to 
increase this fund by enabling a passenger duty to be levied apon passengers 
making use of Dover Harbours The Treasury have satisfied themselves that 
the surplus revenue of the Harbour Board would enable the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to advance a very large portion of the funds required for the 
Z 2 construction 


for the Secretary to the Treasury to report opinions upon proposals connected Mr. R. E. Wel 
with expenditure? — There has been much discussion which has not been 
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Mr. &. £. Welby. construction of this work.” Are you aware of any document in existence justi- 


25 May 1875. 


fying the Board of Trade in giving that assurance on behalf of the Treasury, 
within two months alter the examination by the Treasury of these estimates ?— 
At that time, I presume the President of the Board of Trade included in that 
estimate the dues to be levied in respect of passengers. If the statement of 
the President of the Board of Trade was based upon the passenger dues as well 
as upon the ordinary harbour revenues, I do not see that the Treasury need object 
to the statement. 

2274. Seeing that the communications were between the Treasury and the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, and that we have no evidence of any 
communication between the Public Works Loan Commissioners and the Board 
of Trade, Task whether you are aware of any docuinent in existence which 
would justify the President of the Board of Trade in stating that the Public 
Works Loan,Commissioners were prepared to make the advance, or would make 
the advance, of 500,000 0. upon the security of the harbour dues ?>—Unless some 
explanation is in the Treasury correspondence up to that date, lam not aware 
of any document. 

275. We have no trace of any reference here to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, except in Mr. Dodson’s letter of the 23rd October 1873 ?— 
No. 

2276. Therefore, whatever communications existed which justified the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in speaking on behalf of a publie body, you are 
not aware of the existence of any document ?—No. 

2277. The Public Works Loan Commissioners are independent of the 
Treasury, are they not 2—Yes, . 

2278. And they have exercised their independence ?— Yes. 

2279. And they have refused to permit the Board of Trade to interfere with 
their discretion in granting loans, have they not ?—They refused to be bound by 
the recommendation of the Board of Trade in respect of harbours of refuge. 

2280. The refusal to be bound by the Board of Trade was in respect of 
harbours of refuge, riot in respect of advances to harbours under the Passing 
Tolls Act, 1861 ?>—We are talking about the same thing. 

2281. We will use -the official designation of the Passing Tolls Act of 1861 
to mean harbours of refuge ?— Yes. 

2282. The Board of Trade have resolved no longer to consider the advances 
as advances to harbours of refuge, but to commercial harbours as well 2—I 
would rather ‘say that they put a more extended interpretation upon the Act 
than the Public Works Loan Commissioners are disposed to accept. 

2283. Judging from the various alvances made by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners under the Passing Tolls Act of 1861, as shown at page 79 of the 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 417, of 1872, you will observe there that you can 
hardly say that there is any one harbour which is a harbour of refuge, but they 
are all composed of commercial harbours in the main ?—J doubt whether the 

Public Works Loan Commissioners would accept that interpretation, but I am 
not able to judge upon that point. 

2284. Take for instance the case that the honourable Member for North 
Durham knows of ; at page 80, namely, the River Wear Harbour and Docks; 
that is not a harbour of refuge ?—I suppose the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners judged it as such, 

2285. Still the fact is they have advanced 1,556;179/. for a harbour in Great 
Yarmouth without the slightest appearance of any such designation being 
applicable for such a place as Great Yarmouth ?—I believe when first this 
Harbour and Passing Tolls Act was passed, that the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners put a little wider interpretation upon the Act than they thought that 
on furtier consideration they were justified in doing; that may account 
partially for it, but T hardly feel justified in making myself the interpreter of 
their views, 4 . 

2286. You are aware that the Passing Tolls Act was passed to improve 
harbours, and to widen the channel, by which advances might be made on 
account of harbours, in consequence of the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Harbours of 1857-58, and the Royal Commission on Harbours of 
1859 ; and that the Act was passed in 1861 in order to give effect to the various 
recommendations contained in those reports ?—I believe so. 


2287. And 
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2287. And it was intended mainly to provide for the commercial harbours, 

-. and that the harbours of refuge recommended to be constructed were entirely 
distinct, and were set fourth in the Royal Commission of 1859, as a separate class 
of harbours, distinct from the ordinary commercial harbours of the kingdom ?— 
I cannot give an opinion as to that. 

2288. I ask these questions in consequence of your making the remark, that 
harbours of refuge were the objects for which these advances were made ; and I 
am anxious for you to see that it was with a wider range, and that. the Passing 
Tolls Act was passed for the purpose of preventing the necessity of coming to the 
Government for special grants for harbours ?/—Yes. 

2289. Are you aware that the Board of Trade distinctly recognises the Passing 
Tolls Act, as interpretihg the intentions of the Legislature regarding the mode 
in which such assistance should be given to harbours ?—I should not like to 
explain the method in which the Buard of ‘Trade deal with it. 

2290. The Passing Tolls Act prescribes certain conditions for the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to follow ?—Yes. 

2291. They have no power whatever to give money under 3! per cent., and 

. for 100,000 7. and upward they may charge 5 per cent. :—Yes. 

2292. And the conditions are, that they shall make provision for the annual 
payment of the loan made to them /—Yes. 

2203. Docs this Dover Harbour project differ from the provisions of that 
Act !—Yes, inasmuch as it takes away the discretion from. the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. 

2294. Will you be good enough to tell us in what instances have the Govern- 
ment ever departed jor some years past from the principles laid down in the 
Act of 1861%—Perhaps the honourable Member would define in what way he 
means; does he mean by their making a decrease below 5 per cent., or taking 
away the discretion from the Public Works Loan Commissioners ? 

2295. By taking away the discretion mainly from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, and by directing loans to be made at a different rate of interest, 
and the instalments to be made in a different form from those by which the 
Dover Harbour is to be assisted ?—I think there was an Act passed in 1869, 


which forced the Public Werks Loan Commissioners to make advances out of 


the Harbour of Refuge Fund for a light on the Basses. 
2296. Those are the rocks near Ceylon :—Yes. 
\ 2297. That is one instance. but it was a measure which had been long pro- 
mised between the Government of India and the English Government, was it 
not ?—That may be the case. 

2298. Still the fact remains that you are aware that there is an agreement 
between the Indian Government and the Government of England!—I am only 
taking the honourable Member’s words. 

2299. The proposal now made is, we may say, at variance with the previous 
arrangements which were made under the Passing Tolls Act of 1861 for the 
harbours of England ?— With that general arrangement which makes the Pubhe 
Works Loan Commissioners judges of the security. | 

2300. And to decide as to the amount they should advance or not advance ? 


—Yes. 
a 2301. You mentioned also that you knew of instances with reference 
: to the Public Works Loan Commissioners advancing money upon worse 
a security under the Passing Tolls Act, than to the Dover Harbour ; wiil 
; you point that out to the Committee ?—I am rather anxious to Impress upon 
4 the Committee how very cautious the estimate of revenue we had made 


was, and it was rather in my mind that the honourable Member for 
Reading was rather pressing our caution against us, and I was pointing 
: out that in any case of harbour dues it appears to me that you cannot 
.. have a perfect security. One case occurs to me in which the Board of Trade 
; and the Public Works Loan Commissioners were perfectly satisfied with the 
security that was offered; that is, in the case of a harbour upon this coast that 
was made at Port Erin, on the coast of the Isle of Man. Both the Board of 
Trade and the Public Works Loan Commissioners assured the Treasury that 
they might safely enter into a certain arrangement with reference to that harbour, 
as the dues were quite certain to meet the liability, that any responsibility would 
be nominal. This was 12 years ago, and from that day to this the Treasury 
have never had a farthing from it. 
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2302. No doubt the Public Works Loan Commissioners are liable to err. 
Will you tell us why the Public Works Loan Commissioners should not have 
been asked their opinion distinetly upon the dues of the Dover Harbour ?—It is 
rather a difficult question for me to answer, but I understand the case was that 
the Government had decided in carrying out the harbour, and that being the 


case they took the responsibility of judging of the security for theniselves. 
2303. From whom could we get that fact placed before the Committee, do 


you think ; which Member of the.Government could give us the information >=— . 


It is an answer that can be got better from a higher authority than myself, 


2304. Chairman.] The hononrable Member is under the impression that the 
Treasury have dealt with this, and that you are of opinion that the Treasury 
have dealt with it as a harbour of refuge r—I have already given an answer to 
that question. I believe I have said that the Government have decided upon 
this as a work of national importance; that in dealing with that question it 
appeared they were creating also a hai bour of refuge, and that they were anxious 
to apply the principles of a harbour of refuge as far as the case admitted. 


2305. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| When were the conclusions arrived at, not to leave 
the discretion with’ the Public Works Loan Commissioners; because in 


the Public Works Loan Commissioners as to how much money might be properly 
advanced upon the security; do you know when an Opposite decision was 
arrived at ’—No, I could not say; I do not think there is anything on record to 
apply to. 

2300. You said you thought that the Bill of 1873 took away the discretion 
from the Commissioners ?—My impression throughout has been, that the in- 
tention was that the Public Works Loan Commissioners should lend; that they 
would be directed to lend. 

2307. Possibly subject to their giving an opinion beforehand that the security 
was sufficient >—Yes, in the first instance. 

2308. Because in October 1873 that was the Opinion of the Treasury ?— 


Yes. 


2309. Sir George Balfour.| 1 observe, however, with reference to this, you 
have also pointed out that the present expenditure on Dover Harbour is less 
than the present receipts ?— Yes, 

2310. And in one of the last letters written from the Treasury, I see at page 6, 
No. 2, this matte? is gone into; perhaps you will read the paragraph at page 6, 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 2, of 1875, and explain the annual surplus there 
referred to, having reference to the fact that you stated that the present income 
of 1,400 7. would merge in the receipts on account of the new harbour ?— The 
estimate of 3,600/. is based upon the actual revenue and expenditure previous 
to the transfer of the Admiralty Pier to the harbour ; and, therefore, previous to 
the receipt of that additional sum of 1,400 ¢. 

2311. Therefore, the 1,400 7. would be taken amongst the receipts of the 
new construction, whereas you place it to a different account at the present 
u.omentr—At the present moment the Board of Trade take the vote for the 
maintenance of the Admiralty Pier, and they receive that sum. 

2312. Seeing that 750,000 7. has been spent upon the present Admiralty Pier, 
you take away the receipts you now receive, and apply it to the purpose of 


swelling the receipts of future expenditure ?—On the other hand, we get rid of | 


certain expenditure. 


2313. Still, inasmuch as you have a very largely increased expenditure on 
account of the greater works you have to continue, and seeing hitherto you 
have had no expenditure for the maintenance of the present pier, you deprive 
the expenditure you have already incurred of that small pittance you have 
hitherto received in aid of the 'money which has been spent by the nation >— 
No, because there is an outlay of 2,000/. a year taken still by the Government 
for the Admiralty Pier. 


2314. That is chiefly for salaries’—Yes, which will go to the Harbour 
Board. 


2315. Therefore, to that extent the 1,450 /. which has hitherto been obtained 
is taken in your account as part of the receipts for the future works ?’—For the 
future Harbour Board. 


2316, Will 
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2310. Will it not be necessary, seeing the small expenditure now incurred on 
account of Dover Harbour, to increase the salaries on account of the more 
extended works?—The present expenditure being 11,000J., and that being 
increased to 15,000 /., we are tuld that is a fair provision. 

2317. There has been no investigation gone into in reference to the various 
liabilities which will be incurred on account of Dover [arbour, has there, in 
regard of salaries and expenditure for various purposes -—There have been 
communications with the Board of Trade; and many of these questions have 
been discussed, and that is the information we received. It isa point upon which 
we could have no knowledge. 

2318. Judging from other harbours, do you think we are justified in putting 
the expenditure upon Dover when constructed at such alow sum, seeing that 
Kingstown Harbour costs no less than 10,000 /. a year for ordinary expenses ?— 
We cannot go beyond what we are told by those who are better judges than 
ourselves. 

2319. We have no evidence before us that there has been any investigation 


_ made in that complete manner which the Treasury is in the habit of making, 


connected with future expenditure ?—Would not it be better for the honourable 
Member to obtain the information from the Board of Trade rather than 
ask me? 

2320. | am sorry to appear to press you, but you are presented here as one 
who can give us information upon it, and I would gladly go to the Board of 
Trade if 1 had the power, and I would gladly extend the inquiry much further, 
but I want to ascertain from you whether the Treasury have not gone into the 
details in the manner I have mentioned to you ?—They have long discussed and 
consulted the Board of Trade on the subject, and the Board of Trade assure 
them that it is a fair estimate ; that is the outside of the investigation. 

2321. You are in the habit of judging of the necessities of any particular 
place by judging of the wants of other places, and I will mention Kingstown 
Harbour. I saw it for the first time on Friday night. I see the dredging on 
account of Kingstown Harbour costs no less than 2,700 2. a year; and you are 
aware, are you not, that there is no such item of expenditure on account of 
Dover Harbour ?—I can give no information upon the subject. 


2322. Sir George Elliot.] Have you the details of the 15,2007. which you 
say it will cost for maintenance ?—Not further than it has been laid before the 
Committee. 


2323. Sir George Balfour.| 1 would ask you again, if we note this amount 
of money, say 970,000 /. on account of Dover, to what extent will Parliament 
lose control over that annual expenditure ?—If you pass this Bill, do you 
mean ? 

2324. Yes ?—One-third of it will form the subject of an annual vote. 

2325. And you will have the same proposal every year 2—£. 40,000 will be 


voted every year. The estimated expenditure is 120,000 /., of which 80,000 J. 


is to be advanced by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, and the 40,000 J. 
will be the subject of an ordinary vote in supply 

2326. There will be no annual vote by Parliament for the 80,000 /, will 
there >—Not under the Bill. 

2327. Then, practically speaking, we shall assign 646,000 /., which are to be 
spent year by year, without Parliament having any opportunity of seeing the 
annual amount which will be drawn upon that sum :—Asa part (anda necessary 
part) of that expenditure will be submitted to you in the shape of a vote every 
year, there will be ample opportunity upon that to obtain every information that 
can be acquired, and further than that there is a provision made in the Bill for 
accounts. \ 

2328. Still the fact will be that we can go to a division upon 40,000 1, but we 


_¢an go to no division upon ,the 80,000 J. ?—No, the 80,000 /. will not be sub- 


mitted to you year by year. 

2329. Therefore the power of spending that money will be entirely withdrawn 
from the cognizance of Parliament in that respect ?—It will not be submittted 
to you yearly. | 

330. Shall we have any audit of accounts as to this Dover Harbour 2—Yes, 
there is this provision in the Bill: “The officer or officers from time to time 
Q.g1. Z4 being 
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- being appointed to render the appropriation accounts of the Board of Trade 


shall render to the Comptroller and Auditor General-at such time, and in such 
form as the Treasury shall approve, accounts for the financial year ‘of the whole 
receipts and expenditure of the Harbour Board; and if the Comptroller and 
Auditor General question the allowance of any sum charged in such accounts it 
shall be lawful for the Treasury to allow or disallow such sum as they may 
think fit. The Board of Trade shall as soon as practicable after the meeting of 
Parliament in every year cause the accounts of the Harbour Board for the pre- 
ceding financial year, with the report of the Comptroller and Auditor General, to 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament.” 


2331. The Comptroller and Auditor General will then have the accounts of 


expenditure before him, will he not :—Yes. 

2332. Will he have av estimate in minute details of the various expenses in- 
curred by this harbour ?—TI see no reason why that cannot be done. 

2333. How can the auditor examine the expenditure without having the 
estimate of the expense before him to compare the expense with the estimate ? 
—It is desirable of course, but the primary duty of an auditor is to see that the 
expenditure is duly vouched for, and expended under proper authority; of 
course it is a great convenience to hin to have the estimate before him with 
which to compare the expenditure, but it is not an absolute necessity, 

2334. Could the auditor, for instance, of Fortification Accounts, wherein lump 
sums are spent, and lump sums are passed, audit them without any comparison 
with the estimates?—I think there is an estimate of Fortification expendi- 
ture. 

2335. In lump sums, or are there any details ?—I tlnink there is an estimate 
of details; there bas ew! I believe, attached to one of the early Acts, a schedule 
of bi eee to be meurred. 


Yes. 

Pats Are you aware whether it is couche for the auditor to examine any- 
thing, and compare the items under the four heads, under which the sum has 
been voted ?—I think there i is an estimate drawn every year, and another esti- 
mate in detail by which you can compare them. 

38. But you are not aware that there has been any such thing as an audit 
of ihe exact details, except of the small item of 7007. in that account in con- 
sequence of the want of estimate for the larger amount ?--The audit bas relation 
to the expenditure of a specific sum, and is of the same nature as that applied 
to money voted by Parliament. 

2339. But the moneys voted by Parliament are voted under specific heads ? 
— Yes. ' 

2340., And for each of those heads, as for instance Kingstown Harbour, 
10,0007., there are 10 different heads under which the expenditure is classed, 
therefore the auditor can compare each account with the amount in the estimate ? 
—Yes. 

2341. Can you tell us to what extent at present the money has been paid on 
account of the Admiralty Pier at Dover 2—Out of annual votes. 

2342. A certificate as to the amount of work done is furnished to 
the contractor, who obtains payment upon that certificate 2—That is the case. 

2343. That is merely a lump sum, is it not >—The contractor is bound by the 
terms of his contract; if the work is certified by the proper officer, that is all 
that the Comptroller and Auditor General requires to justify him in passing the 


items. 
2344. The auditor will pass whatever money is voted in the fore in which the 


estimate is presented to him; therefore if we have simply a vote of 970,000 /. or 
40,000 J. annually voted by Parliament, the auditor will simply see whether the 
amount expended is certified to be within the amount that Parliament has 
voted ?—But you will have an estimate of 40,000/., and Parliament can cause 
that estimate to be laid before them in any shape they like. 

2345-6. Is it intended by the Treasury to have that, estimate: called fi P—] 


have no doubt the proper estimates will be prepared, as far as possible, at the 


earliest possible opportunity. 
2347. It is the intention to do so:—That is our usual custom. 
2348. And shall we also receive full details connected with the income Gl 
cpeae 
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expenditure of the Dover Harbour Board ?—Yes, because it must be laid before Mr. R, E. Welby, 
you under clause 40. hes 

2249. And under clause 40 it is intended that the details will be given fully 26 May, 875, 
to us ?¢— Clause 36 will answer that question: ‘‘The Harbour Board shall from | 
time to time submit to the Board of Trade estimates of all expenses to be in- 
curred by them in the execution of this Act, and shall also, whenever in providing 
for any sudden emergency it is necessary to incur any expense without 
waiting until an estimate can be sanctioned, as soon as possible send to the 
Board of Trade a fuil account of such expense, and the Board of Trade shall 
consider and may approve such estimates and accounts with or without modi- 
fication.” 

2350. You are aware, are you not, that several proposals have been made 
upon the subject to free the railway companies from payment, on account of the 
passengers, by paying annuities of 11,000 /. and 10,000 /. with reference to the 
new harbour works; it was first proposed by the Board of Trade that the sums 
of 11,0007. and 10,0007. should be paid for 40 years by the railway companies ; 
are you aware of that -—I thought it was on account of the original proposal, 
before the payinent on account of passengers was mentioned ; that it was part 
of the original proposal that the Harbour Board should build the passenger pier, 
and that the companies should pay for the passenger pier, and that the companies 
should contribute a certain amount to the extra shelter which the limited works 
then proposed by the Harbour Board would afford. 

2351. If they contributed 11,0007. a year they would be freed from the 
passenger tax, would they not :—The Treasury always felt that the security for 
the advance of any money depended to a very great extent upon the passing of 
this passenger duty. 

2352. Do you understand that the companies have assented to the passenger 
duty being levied upon them ?—I am not aware of that. 

233. Are you not aware that they still persevere in the offer of 11,0002. in 
perpetuity, to meet the liabilities falling upon them :—I do not know how the 
matter stands. 

2354. Supposing 8,000 7. a year to be paid in perpetuity by the railway com- 
panies, what amonnt of capital would that represent, should you say, subject to 
correction hereafter ?-—It would represent the interest on about 230,000 /. 

2355. Will you also insert in your evidence the capital represented by the 
40 years’ annuity of 10,000 /. ?—About 214,000/., at 35 per cent. 

- 2350. Seeing that the object for which this Dover Harbour is intended is to 
facilitate communication between France and England, are you aware of any 
record in the Treasury as to facilities which Calais and Boulogne will afford in 
case the Dover Harbour is constructed >—No. 

2357. You have no information upon that point —No. 

2358. That has never been inquired into, as far as you know ?—No, not as 
far as the Treasury is concerned. 


2359. Sir George Elliot.| Have you seen this Paper which was put in by 
Mr. Stilwell :—Yes. 

2360. You see under the head of “ Receipts” from the year 1871 to 1874, 
in the three years there is an increase in the receipts from 12,000 /. to 14,784 L., 
or on the average, 918 /. 12 s. 4d. a year ?—Yes, that is so. 

2361. That is something like about 1,000/. a year increase in revenue: 
Yes, annually. 

2362. Then in the expenditure you will find in the year 1871, the expenditure 
is 9,299 1. ?—Yes. 

2363. In the year 1874, that is in the next three years, the expenditure and 
maintenance does not seem to vary at ali ?—No; it does not. 

2364. If you deduct in the year 1874 the interest, you will find the other 
items run very nearly the same, but upon the item of interest you will find in 
that year the maintenance is charged with 2,062 /. interest —Yes. 

2365. That appears to make the balance of profit 1,010 /. less than it other- 
wise would have been ?—Yes, it is so. 

2366. If you add that to the balance of profit, that is 4,600 /., is it not ?— 
Yes. 

2367. Therefore, if 1 understand this statement, it would appear that for the 
three past years ending June 1874, there is an annual increase of 1,000/. a year 
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from revenue; and the increased cost of maintenance of the harbour seems to 
be something less on the average than about 250/.; that is, there is no pro-~ 
portionate increase in the maintenance :—No. 

2368. How do you happen, with such a fact as that before you, to lay this 
statement before the Committee, that you take the revenue as 14,8007. which 
is the Return for 1874, and that you deal with it 10 years hence as a fixed 
quantity, and have not enlarged it at all, although you had the fact before you 
of a clear increase of income of 1,0007. a. year, without any corresponding, or a 
very insignificant, expenditure in point of maintenance. How do you happen 
not to have treated it as an almost proved and certain asset, resulting out of 
the ordinary growth of the traffic whicb has been going on for the last, three years ? 
~~That is a justification of the Treasury position. The result that thé honourable 
Member mentioned is so obvious that we consider it our justification, for the 
proposal, und it is merely by way of stating the case that we state the revenue 
as if it were not growing ; and, as you observe, we do not make any addition for 
that growth ; the Committee being perfectly able to make the addition for them- 
selves, 

2369. You are making this statement as if you rather wanted us to reject 
this Bill ?—-I went on to mention that the increase in the 10 years in the 
income has been 5,000/., but that I have not taken it into account. I may 
further add, that 1 was asked a question as to what the Treasury discussions had 
been, and I was merely giving the line upon which our arguments have gone. 
I particularly added at the end that the natural growth of the revenue was left 
to meet the sinking fund, and that we thought we were perfectly justified in 
assumirg such an increase as would make it a reasonable security, 

2370. The increase has been over the tliree last years close upon 1,0007.a 
year, has it not /—Yes, it has. 

2371. ‘The extent of increase for maintenance has been scarcely anything 
whatever above what it was in 1871 ?—No. 

2372. Therefore, if the same ratio, and nothing more was followed, at the 
end of 10 years you would have something like from 8,000 J. to 9,000 /. increase 
of annual income over expenditure ?—Yes. ; 

2373. 1 will now take you to another point; | find, on looking over this 
statement, that the maintenance for the three last years was 9,299 /. for the 
first year, 8,700 7. was the next year, and 9,862/. for the next year; the last 
year is 11,1297, but that 11,1297. is decreased by 1,000 /., therefore, the 
maintenance is only 10,129/., because it\ is augmented by 1,000¢. more for 
interest 2—Yes. 

2374. With these facts, which give you an average of maintenance of about 
9,000/, why have you charged the maintenance as 15,200 /. ?—Because it is 
supposed that the maintenance of the extended works will cost more. At 
present the Admiralty Pier costs 2,000 J. a year, or nearly that, and that sum 
will be added to that expenditure. 

2375. Have you any details of how the 15,2001. is made up ?—First of all 
there is the transfer of the sum included in the Annual Estimates on account of 
the maintenance of the Admiralty Pier. 


- 2376. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| That item is not included in this particular 
account :—It belongs to the Board of Trade at present. 

2377. The.2,000/. a year is an addition to this, is it not ?—It is in addition 
to the 11,000 J. a year. 

2378. It isin addition to whatever this account may show ?—Yes.. 


2379. Sir George Elliot.] The amount is about 9,200/. for maintenance: 
Maintenance is one thing and income is another; therefore, how does it happen 
that you have made so adverse a statement as this with an expenditure like 
this: you first take no credit for the growing income of 1,000 2. a year on the 
one hand, and then, when you come to the expenditure, you treat 9,200/. as being 
the average of the last three years, and you call it 15,2007. a year; I should 
like to have seen the particulars of that 15,200. ?—It is laid before us by the 
Harbour Board, and the Board of ‘I'rade tell us that they think it is a covering 
estimate; that we are safe. 

2380. I should think it is safe; you had only an expenditure of 9,0007. in 
the last three years, and now you charge yourself with 6,000J. a year more ; 
you 
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you say there will be more to maintain when the other work is done ?—Yes, and 
I have already given you 2,000 /. to add on. 

2381. That will leave 4,000 7. a year more for further maintenance >—The 
. expeuditure is 11,000 /. a year now, and you must throw in the interest upon 
its existing debt. iy 

2382. Interest is one thing and dredging and repairing is another ; the actual 
cost is about 9,200 /. a year over an average of three years ?—- Yes. 


2383. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| You have taken 9,000 J. actual expense of mainte- 
nance, 2,000 7. a year for interest, which is a continuing charge, and then 
2,000 7. expense of maintaining the Admiralty Pier, and you have only put 
2,000 /. for the expense of maintaining all the increased works ?—We did not 
think it was a very excessive estimate. 


2384. Mr. Reed.| Do | understand from the figures last repeated that you 
only apply, 2,000 7. a year for the maintenance of the Pier and. these additional 
worksr—- Yes; from 3,000 /. to 4,000 2. is available. 


2385. Sir George Elliot.) And taking no credit for any increase in traffic, 
which is growing at the rate of 1,000 1. a year?—I did not put it in my figures; 
I left the increase to provide the sinking fund. 


2386. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| You have looked at it as a lender, not taking the 
very sanguine views of Mr. Stilwell, but looking at it in the way the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners would probably do ?—I have looked at it rather in 
the traditional manner in which the Treasury deal with these things. As esti- 
mates are usually exceeded and difficulties arise, the traditional manner of look- 
ing at it is from an unsanguine point of view. 

2387. And, as you have made no increase to the harbour dues, you have made 
no increase to the ordinary charge of management on the other side?—All we 
have done there is to ask the Board of Trade their opinion on the estimate pre- 
sented to us, and being skilled advisers, they tell us that they think it is a fair 
estimate. 

2388. And they only in their estimate allow 2,000 l. a year for the increased 
cost of maintenance and management and everything of the new works ?—Yes. 


2389. Sir Massey Lopes.| But if you debit the work’ with 2,000/. a year, 
surely you are saving the Government and the Board of Trade the 2,000 /. a 
year ;—Yes. Z 


2390. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| The question is, what is to be the cost of the 
works when thrown into the hands of the Harbour Commissioners. You take 
the 2,000 /. a year now for the maintenance of the Admiralty Pier and throw it 
upon the Harbour Board ’— Yes. + 


2391. Sir Massey Lopes.j You have not given any income from harbour dues 
_at all?—_No, I have only taken existing dues. 
2392. You do not specify it at all ?—My figures take no increase. 


2343. And not only harbour dues but whartage; there has been nothing 
credited for that ?—Not for increase. 

2394. And in the evidence we have had before us, it has been suggested that 
that eastern pier might be used also for wharfage purposes; for coaling and so 
on ?—Yes. 

2395. There has been no credit taken for that 2—No. 

2396. In the evidence you gave at first, in answer to the honourable Member, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, you mentioned that there had been no official valuation 
made by the Treasury of the receipts. Now you have given us, in my opinion, 
a very precise statement of the valuation put before you by the Board of Trade, 
so that I think you were somewhat incorrect in saying that there had been no 
official valuation ?—I was asked for an official valuation, and of course that 
meant a valuation I could put upon the table; but I wanted the Committee 
to understand this first of all, that there had been a discussion of the question 
which was ofa confidential nature ; that subsequently to that there had been 
constant discussion upon it; but Ihave not got actual papers to lay upon 
the table, which, if I had given any other answer, the Committee would have had 
a right to call upon me for. 
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2397. The purport of the evidence was that the Treasury bad not gone into 
the matter, as recommended by the letter signed by Mr. Dodson; but from 
what has fallen from you since we have had a very precise and detailed estimate 
of it, and one upon which the Treasury have founded their recommendation ?—- 
Certainly ; when I said there had been no official valuation, I hope the Com- 
mittee will understand that I was speaking simply with reference to any Paper 
{ could lay before them. 

2398. But the Government have gone into this matter, and have entered into 
it with some little consideration to see whether they could recommend the sum 
of money to be lent, which is now before us ?— Yes. 

2399. In going through the estimate of expenses you notice a charge for law 
and parliamentary agents, which seems to amount annually to something like 
1,500 7, a year; do you suppose by-and-bye if the Government undertook this 
work that that charge is likely to be an annual one? I understand with refer- 
ence to the Bill introduced by the Government in 1873, and the one now intro- 
duced, there really is no difference as to the discretion being taken away from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners *--I think not ; my belief has been from 
the beginning that it was the intention of the Government that the money should 
de advanced, and that involved removing the discretion from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. 


2400. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| But in October 1873 it was the intention of the 
Treasury, at all events, to take the opinion of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners with regard to the value of the security ?>— Yes. 

2401. And it afterwards appears to have been abandoned ?—I mentioned that 
in 1874, as soon as the basis of the present Bill was laid down, the correspond- 
ence was referred to the Public Works Loan Commissioners, but it was referred, 
iaviting any observations or suggestions they might have to offer. 

2402. But they were not asked the value of the security ?—No. 


2403. Nor did they give an opinion upon that point 7—They have not done 
So. 

2404. They did not consider it within their functions to give an opinion, 
inasmuch as they had not been asked ?—That I presume. 

2405. Therefore, we have the fact that in October 1873, it was the intention 
of the then Government to ask the Commissioners their opinion upon the point, 
and in 1874, afterwards when the Bill was brought on, that course was not 
taken ?—No. 


2406. Chairman.| Practically, is not the scheme now before the Committee 
the same scheme as was adopted by the late Government ?—I understand that 
that is so. 


2407. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| Subject to this, that Mr. Dodson intended to ask 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners as to the value of this security 7—I do 
not understand that that interfered with the determination of the late Govern- 
ment, that the money was to be advanced. 


2408. Chairman.| One thing is common to the two schemes; the proposal 
first made by the late Government was to impose a passenger duty of 1s. per 
head r—Yes. . 

2409. And that exists in the present Bill?—Yes. 


2410. Sir George Balfour.| Having reference to the statement made as to 
the revenue, will you look at the account ending 30th June 1874, and tell us 
what amount of interest is inserted in that account upun expenditure ?>— 


£. 2,062 11s. 6d. 


2411. Are you aware of the debt which the Harbour Board has ineurred, 
since these papers were under your consideration in the first instance ?—When 


the papers were under our consideration in the first instance, we were informed 


that there was a debt of between 60,000 /. or 70,000 U., either incurred or on 
the point of being incurred. 
2412. Was not it the fact that 9,000 /. of debt actually existed ?—Yes. 
2413. And an application was made to borrow a further sum of 60,000 /. ?— 
Yes, I believe so. 
2414. Are you aware that we had it in evidence by the registrar, that some 
semi- 
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semi-official communications took place with the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, and instead of applying to them for a loan of 60,000 /. at 34 per 
cent. interest, they were obliged to go to the Phoenix Fire Office and borrow 
at 44 per cent. interest ?—I have heard something of that. 

2415. Still the fact is apparent to you that the Phoenix Office has lent money 
at 44 per cent. interest, which under other circumstances might have been 
borrowed from the Public Works Loan Commissioners at 3} per cent. ?>— What 
do you mean by other circumstances? 

2416, If the securities had been sufficiently good for the Harbour Board to 
place before the Public Works Loan Commissioners, it would have been a fair 
inducement for that body to have advanced the 60,000 /. at 3% per cent. ?—I 
think it was not a question of security, but whether it came within the Passing 
Yolls Act, 1861 ; whether it was an advance that could be made under that 
Act. 

2417. As far as we can gather, it appears as if the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners refused to entertain it ?—I should think on that ground. 

2418. If we refer to the secretary of that body we could ascertain that :— 
Yes. 

2419. There is another point I wish to ask you about; there is property 
belonging to the present Harbour Board ?—Yes. 

2420. It appears from the information placed before us, that an examination 
ie made by the Treasury into the value of that property ?—It was not made 

y me. 

2421. We have it in evidence that it was an element in considering the 
question of the security for the safety of the money ‘—Yes. 

2422. Could you refer to the records of the Treasury, and furnish us with 
any papers there connected with the property ?—I will make inquiries. 

2423. Will you also be good enough to ascertain from the records in the 
Treasury, whether the fact of some property having been sold since these nego- 
tiations commenced, has been reported to and sanctioned by the Treasury ?— 


I will. 


Examined by Mr. Round. 


2424. Have the Treasury, in forming their views with regard to the suf- 
ficiency of the security, in any way acted upon the return given of the property 
of the Harbour Board? A Return has been handed in by Mr. Stilwell to-day, 
showing what the real property of the Harbour Board is; have the Treasury, 


- in forming their estimate of the security, practically ignored that, or have they 


assigned any value toit?—The Treasury can only take the statement as it 
appears upon this document handed in to us, of actual receipts. 

2425. You mean those in the third column, the ground rents ?—We have had 
these documents before us. 

2426. You have not yourself made, I understand, any official valuation of 
that ?—It is not within my cognizance. 
_ 2427. Was any valuation sent up to you by the Harbour Board of what that 
property was worth? Why I ask you is, because that answer of Mr. Smith’s 
was referred to, where he said that “there was some information given to us ; 
but there was some information given to leave an impression upon my mind 


_ that there is real estate in the possession of the Dover Harbour Board, which 


amounts to some security for a portion of this advance ;” then when Mr. Stil- 
well is called on the same day, he is asked about that very point: ‘“ We also 
wanted a statement of your property, and we asked the question, and you said 
you would deliver it.—(4.) A statement of our property would be very volu- 
minous. (Q.) Will you send in an abstract of the value of the property ?—(A.) I 
cannot send in an abstract value of our property; I can give a statement of the 
number of houses, and the ground rent upon them, that is the only thing I can 
do, and the length of the leases. (Q.) We have evidence before us that you 
have sent in some similar statement to the Treasury ; will you look and see 
whether you can send it to us?—(A.) I cannot send in a valuation, unless it is 
made by a valuer. (Q.) Will yousee whether you have sent it to the Treasury ? 
—(A.) Isent no valuation. (Q.) Did you send any statement of the property 
held by the Dover Board?—(A.) I do not think I sent in a statement.” 
Therefore, I want to draw your attention to this, and want you to explain it ?— 
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There was some inquiry made last year, which the Secretary to the Treasury 
took part in, as to which I was not informed; some information may have 
been given before that inquiry. 

2428. The three items, amounting to 33,600/., were 14,800 7., which repre- 
sented the present revenue, then the 17,400 l., which is the increased revenue 
to be derived from passengers, and the 1,400 /. from the Board of Trade }—- 
Yes. 

2429. Then [ understand you to say, that the Board of Trade have given 
up their claim to the 1,400 2 which the Harbour Board depend upon in future? 
— Yes. / 

2430. That is a mere transfer from one party to another ?— Yes, 

2431. But we are to pay that still ?—Yes. 

2.432. Therefore, what the railway companies are to pay is the 1,400 7., in 
respect of which they have already enjoyed certain accommodation at the Admi- 
ralty Pier, and they are also to pay the 1 s., and also to pay the interest, what- 
ever it might be, upon the 120,000 /. which is to be appropriated to them; 
those are the three heads under which the railway companies will pay ?— 
Yes. 

2433. If you had made a pier for us ourselves and charged us interest for it, 
and we entered into possession and used it, do you contemplate that we should 


use the Admiralty Pier in that case ?—You would use the harbour; if the ships © 


enter the harbour they would pay harbour dues. . 

2434. If you cannot get the shilling from us because we should no longer use 
the Admiralty Pier, then you get the shilling under another head, because we go 
into the harbour between the piers ?—That would be the case. 

2435. Just one other question wiih regard to passengers. You see that the 
17,400 t. forming part of your 33,600 Z., what you take credit for, is an entirely 
new item, is it not ?— It is a duty not in force at present. . 

2430. It represents a new source of income >— Yes, 


2437. And practically represents the security for half of the whole of this 


expense -—Yes. 

2458. And any error in this calculation will of course serivusly affect the whole 
thing ’—Yes. 

2439. If the 17,4007. was reduced to say 7,000 /., it would affect it seriously ? 
—Yes. 

2440. Then there was a Table put in, showing how the passengers had in- 
creased during the last 10 years from Calais to Dover ?-— Yes 

2441. You made the calculation upon ‘the 10 years; that there would be a 
certain increase upon that >—TI took the present number and then I added on to 
that the same increase that had taken place in the previous 10 years. 

2442. And you assume that it would increase in the same way :-—Yes. 

2442. Have you taken into account whether the addition to Dover was in any 
way caused by the subtraction of passengers from Folkestone; you found there 
had been an increase of so much per cent. in the passenger traffic at Dover ?— 
Yes. 

2444. And you assumed that that was the normal rate of increase attributable 
properly to Dover ?—Yes. 

2445. Did you exclude all consideration as to whether in proportion to the in- 
crease of traffic at Dover the traffic at Folkestone had decreased; was that 
present to your mind ?—No. 

2440. Was this present to your mind, that the conditions of travelling to Paris 
were much altered by the opening of the line from Calais to Boulogne ; before 
that line was opened the people preferred going by the Folkestone route, being a 
little longer at sea, but being by far the shorter route to Paris ‘—Yes, 

2447. But when the railway was opened from Calais to Paris it so materially 
shortened the whole journey that then the advantage of the short transit from 
Dover to Calais came into play -—Yes. | 

2448. ‘Was that present in your mind. The way in which the opening of the 
railway from Calais to Boulogne made people go that way and affected the rela- 


tive proportion of people who went previously by Folkestone:—No; but the idea’ 


is to give vreater facilities to people crossing now from Calais to Dover, 

and it is natural to suppose the same inducement will increase the traftic. 
2449. You base your increase upon the increase of the previous 10 years P— 
es. 
2450. Is 


ay | 
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2450. Is that 10 years a safe basis ?—If you look at the last three or four 
years the imcrease is higher ; I believe 10 years a safe average to take. 


2451. It was during the 10 years that the changes I mentioned took place >— 
Yes. 


Mr. James Stilwell, re-called ; and further Examined. 


2452. Sir George Balfour.| Tue learned Counsel has handed in a statement 
of the property of the present Dover Harbour Board ?—-Yes. 

2453. And it is the one I hold in my hand ?-—Yes. 

2454. Does this include the small amount of property you mentioned as 
having been sold ?>—No. 

2455. Do you remember what that property was ?—At the present moment I 
cannot give you the particulars of it. What I referred to in my examination 
are a very few small properties. 

2456. When do you think you sold them ?—They were not all sold together; 
they have been sold from time to time ; the last property sold realised 20 J. 

2457. lhey are of small amount ?—Yes. 

2458. Will you be good enough to send up to us full records of the dates 
upon which you sold the properties, and the parties to whom they were sold, and 
the gross rental they were at, the ground rent, and the amount you realised 
on account of them, so as to enable us to form an idea of the value of the 
property remaining. Has any property been sold since the negociations with 
the Government connected witli the present Dover Harbour have commenced ? 
—I am not quite certain, but at the outside the money coming in has not 
exceeded from 100 J. to 150 J. 

2459. Since the beginning of 1873, have you, or have you not, sold any 
property ; it is a very simple question > —I am not quite certain. 

2400. Do you think that you have sold any property since the Ist of January 
1873 ?—]I think we have sold one property. 

2461. Will you examine your records and see what properties have been sold 
since 1873, and give us the dates upon which you sold them, what the gross 
rental was, what the ground rents were, and what you realised ?—The property 
I sold last realised about 20 /. 


2462. You remember very accurately the amount you did sell that for ?— 
‘Yes. 


2463. Chairman.| Will you undertake to say approximately the value of the 
property sold since 1873 ?— At the outside 100 /. 


2464. Sir George Balfour.) How many properties were sold; one, two, or 
three ?—-At the outside, two ; the properties | alluded to consisted of small strips 
of ground abutting upon the backs of some property. 

2465. We want to get the information from you to ascertain the value of the 
property you have left :—That will not help you a bit. 

2406. I see the whole property is valued at 32,600 J. as the estimated rental 
upon the poor rate ?— It appears upon that account. 

2467. What deduction do you consider ought to be taken from the real 
rental of the property in order to strike the poor rate; what is the usual deduc- 
tion made in Dover r—It varies in the different parishes. 

2468. Are these properties of yours in one parish ?—No, in two. 

2409. Can you give us the allowance to be wade on account of the rental of 
the properties to strike the poor rate >—I should have to give you every house. 
I should have to give you the difference between the gross estimated rental of 
each house and the net rental. 

2470. How many parishes have you property in 7—Two. 

2471. Can you tell me what the practices of the parishes are as to deduction ? 
——I cannot. 

2472. I thought you said they varied ?—They do, but I cannot give the per- 
centage. 

2473. Can you give us some idea of any one of the properties what the deduc- 
tion is, before you strike the poor-rate ’--I would rather not give an idea when 
there is the fact on documents. 
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2474. As to this Return, the third is a statement as to what the real rental 
is? —I can only give you the gross estimated rental of the poor-rate. If I give 
the real rental I must ask each landlord what is paid to him. 

2475. Can you give us the capitalised value of the property which is put 
down here at 4,367 J. on account of ground rent ?—I cannot. 

2476. Have you never made such a calculation ?7—No. 

2477. What do you estimate to be the capital value of the whole property 
belonging to the Dover Harbour Board !—I1 gave a statement in my evidence, 
and I can give nothing more than that. 

2478. How much do you state ?—I think I said 150,000 J. to 200,000 J. 

2479. Have you not the data upon which you made that calculation?—I made 
it upon something like such data as that. . 

2480. How many years’ purchase did you calculate that capital value upon the 
ground rents at ?—-I made no such calculation as that. 

2481. You said just now that you had made that statement of 150,000J. to 
200,000 7. upon some data that we have before us ?—I said I took my rentals and 
what I knew of the property, and I presumed it was something like that value. 
I have never made a formal calculation of it. I ought before I leave the box to 
state that the honourable Member is right as to the last figure in that Return ; it 
is 25,000 2. 


2482. Mr. Shaw Lefevre.| Assuming it at 10 per cent. -—Yes. 


[ The following Statement was delivered in :—| 
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STATEMENT OF PROPERTY. 


co 


~ 


Properties (bathing establishments) in Dover, held on 
lease for term, of which three years are unexpired - 


2 Properties (slips of garden frontage) in Dover, held on 


lease for term, of which eight years are unexpired - 


147 Properties (houses and buildings) in Dover, held on leases 


for terms, of which 20 years are unexpired - - - 


33 Properties (houses and buildings) in Dover, held on leases 


for terms, of which more than 20 years and less than 30 
years are unexpired - - - - - - : 


19 Properties (houses aud buildings) in Dover, held on leases 


for terms, of which 30 years and under 40 years are 
unexpired - 5+ - - = : . : 


61 Properties (houses and buildings) in Dover, held on leases 


for terms, of which 40 years and under 50 years are 
unexpired - - - - - - - - 


265 Properties (houses and buildings) in Dover, held on leases 


for terms, of which 50 years and under 60 years are 
unexpired - - - - : 2 “ 3 


383 Properties (houses and buildings) in Dover, held on leases ; 


for terms, of which 60 years and under 70 years are 
unexpired - - - - . 2 2 ‘4 


14 Properties (houses and buildings) in Dover, held on leases 


for terms, of which 70 years and under 80 years are 
unexpired - - - - - . 2 : 


2 Properties (houses and buildings) in Dover, held on leases 


for terms, of which 80 years and under 90 years are 
unexpired - - - - = = 3 2 


35 Properties (houses and buildings) in Dover, held on leases 


for terms, of which 90 years and under 100 years are 
unexpired - - es = a ~ : 5 


14 Properties (houses, Jand, and buildings) in Dover, held 


on yearly tenancies - - - - - . 4 


6 Properties (houses, land, ana buildings) in Dover, held 


at rack-rents on leases for terms, of which 20 years and 
under remain unexpired = - - - 2 Xs i 


9 Properties (houses, land, and buildings) in Dover, used 


by various departments of the Government, held on 
leases and tenancies for terms, of which from seven to 
72 years remain unexpired - - : - - - 


Note.—One of these properties, the ground-rent of 
which is 1/. 15s., is under contract for sale to the 
War Department for 1,000 J, 


Property (house and land), held by the War Office on a 


yearly tenancy - - 
5 Properties (houses and buildings) in Dover, in occupation 
of the Harbour Board - - - - i * 
Toran - - - & 


Part of the property is subject to a mortgage for 9,000/., at 4 per cent. 
The whole of the property, subject to the mortgage for 9,000/., and the other revenues 
Ss ea Board, are charged with a mortgage for 60,000/., at 44 per cent., to the Phcenix Fire 
ce. 
The Harbour Board have 28,000 J. on the deposit at interest at their bankers. 
They also hold 5,609 /., London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Ordinary Stock. 
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32,600 1: = 4,307 12 38 


Mr. J. Stilwell. 
25 May 1875. 
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CORRESPONDENCE handed in by Mr. Welby, and referred to in his Evidence, 
25 May 1875, Q. 2259. 


Gentlemen, Treasury Chambers, 30 June 1873. 

I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you 
that the Dover Harbour Board are anxious to execute new works for the improvement of 
the harbour, and that Her Majesty’s Government thinks right to take advantage of the 
opportunity and to ask Parliament for authority to carry out, in concert with the Harbour 
Board, a scheme proposed by Sir A. Clarke and Mr, Hawkshaw for extending greatly the 
area of sheltered water. 

It is estimated that the total cost of these works will be 970,000 ., and it is proposed to 
introduce a Bill into Parliament authorising you, with the concurrence of this Board, to 
lend that sum to the Harbour Board at 3} per cent., repayable in a period not exceeding 
50 years, upon the security of the harbour dues and of the Consolidated Fund. 

I am to ask whether you entertain any objection to the scheme, and I am to add that a 
draft of the Bill will be submitted to you before it is introduced into Parliament. 


I have, &c. 
The Public Works Loan Commissioners. (signed) W. Law. 


Public Works Loan Office, 
: 3, Bank-buildings, London, E.C., 
Sir, 2 July 1873. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Law’s letter, dated 30th ultimo, 
No. 9,679, stating that the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury were proposing 
to introduce into Parliament a Bill to authorise the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
with the concurrence of their Lordships, to lend to the Dover Harbour Board the sum of 
970,000 /., at 34 per cent., repayable in a period not exceeding 50 years, for the purpose of 
new works for the improvement of Dover Harbour, for which loan the security of the har- 
bour dues and of the Consolidated Fund would be given. 

In reply to their Lordships’ inquiry, I'am directed to inform you that this Board will be 
prepared to give their services in furtherance of their Lordships’ intentions as proposed, and 
request that the draft of the Bill may be sent for the Board’s consideration. 


Tan, &c. 
The Secretary of the Treasury. (signed) W. W. Wilkink, Secretary. 
_. Gentlemen, Treasury Chambers, 16 November 1874. 


Iam, &c. 
The Public Works Loan Commissioners. (signed ) William Law. 


Public Works Loan Board, 
3, Bank-buildings, London, E.C., 
Sir, 26 November 1874. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Law’s letter (No. 12,877/74), dated 

16th instant, enclosing copies of correspondence on the subject of the proposed expenditure 

for the improvement of Dover Harbour, and requesting that this Board would furnish the 

Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury with any remarks or suggestions which they 
might have to offer thereon, 
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196 APPENDIX :—DOVER PIER AND HARBOUR BILL. 


Their Lordships’ letter (8060—12,877/74) of the 14th instant to the Board of Trade, 
recites the terms upon which Her Majesty’s Government would assist in the proposed 
harbour works, provided the requisite authority be obtained from Parliament, and, so far as 
relates to this Board, it appears that itis in contemplation (hat they should be authorised to 
make advances, towards completion of the intended works, of sums not exceeding in any 
one year 80,000 /,; and, as at present proposed, not to exceed in the whole two-thirds of 
970,000 /., upon the security of the gross revenue of the Dover Harbour Board from all 
sources whatever, subject to tbe condition that until after the expiration of five years from 
the date of the first advance, no payment for interest or principal should be claimed from 
the Harbour Board beyoud such as could be met out of the annual surplus, if any, of 
revenue and harbour dues over the ordinary expenses of the Board, and that, for the better 
securing the interest and principal, the Harbour Board should have power, under such 
regulations as the Board of Trade might, with the concurrence of the Treasury, prescribe, 
to levy dues upon ships, passengers, or goods, or upon all three thereof entering or Jeaving 
Dover Harbour. 

As no evidence is furnished of the sufficiency of the above-mentioned security for the 
sums to be advanced by way of loan, and it is not proposed that the plans of the works 
and estimate of the cost thereof should be referred to the Public Works Loan Commis+ 
sioners, they assume that they will not be required to undertake an investigation of the case, 
nor to incur responsibility in any of these respects, and, subject to funds being provided by 
Pasliament to enable them to make the advances, and to such other provisions as when the 
proposed Bill is in draft and referred to them they may submit to their Lordships as 
expedient or necessary, they are willing to place their services at the disposal of Her 


Majesty’s Government towards carrying the proposed arrangements into effect. | 


Tam, &e. 


(signed) W. W. Willink, Secretary. 
The Secretary to the Treasury. 


See AD Ere se SA Lt RN a re 
Dover Harsour. 


Public Works Loan Board, 
3, Bank-buildings, London, E.C., 
Sir, 38 March 1875. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Lingen’s letter, dated 2nd instant, trans- 
mitting, for any observations which this Board might desire to make, a print of the draft 
of the Dover Pier and Harbour Bill which is proposed to be introduced into Parliament in 
the present Session. 

This Board submit the following points to be laid before the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury for consideration, viz. :—— 


From Clause 28, it appears that the Public Works Loan Commissioners are only to lend 
after the expenses have been incurred. 

The question arises, what is intended by the proviso to Clause 28. It would appear 
that all.sums of interest unpaid during the first five years are to be considered capital as 
from the day they fall due, and are to be paid in like manner, that is, by 50 annual instalments 
from that day. 


I am further to request that their Lordships may be referred to the letter of 26th Novem- 
ber 1874, from this Department. 


Iam, &c. 


The Secretary to the Treasury, (signed) W. W. Willink, Secretary. 
&e. &e. &e. 


[| V.B.—In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions in 
the Evidence ; those following Ev. and App., respectively, to the Pages in the Evidence and 
Appendix ; and the Numerals following Rep. to the Pages in the Report. ] 


A. 


ACCOUNTS. Belief expressed by witness that in his capacity of registrar to the Dover 
Harbour Board he has complied with the requirements of the Act of Parliament as to 
furnishing accounts and returns to the proper office, Stillwell 1087-1094. 


_ Full accounts to be rendered to the Audit Office, showing annually the receipts and 
expenditure in respect of the proposed harbour; conclusion that proper estimates will 
also be prepared by the Treasury, with reference to which the accounts can be checked, 
Welby 2330-2349. 


ADMIRALTY PIER: 


Risk incurred by large vessels in going alonyside the present pier through there being 
no harbour to protect them, Duke of Cambridge 10-12. 40-42. 45, 46. go Instance 
of the danger incurred by vessels going alongside the present unprotected pier, id. 107, 
108. 

Belief that the Admiralty Pier is only part of an incomplete scheme, and that, in 
making past expenditure, the Government always contemplated a harbour, Nugent 122- 
127. 

Conclusion that the money already spent on the Government Pier is not making any 
adequate return, Collinson 30y, 310. 


Copy of engineer’s report to the Board of Trade for each quarter of the year ended 
gist March 1875, together with a return of expenses and average number of men em- 
ployed on the Admiralty. Pier daily during the quarter, Av. 17-20. 


Wasteful expenditure‘upon the present pier unless further means are taken to provide 
protection, Sir A. Milne 355-357 Examination upon the question whether, in 1865, 
a committee of influential naval officers did not report against the new harbour then in 
course of construction, aud whether the Admiralty did not consider it advisable to limit 
the pier accordingly, 7b. 372~405. 425, 426 Doubt as to the period when the Ad- 
miralty changed their views as to the value of the harbour; that is, if they ever were 
really adverse to it, 7b. 387-405. 

Accommodation at present for three iron-clads on each side of the pier in fine weather, 
Evans 611-615 Objection to several smaller works proposed from time to time, as 
preventing the proper utilisation of the Admiralty Pier, and as ruining the anchorage of 

’ the bay, 7b. 623-632. 662 Necessity of a harbour in order to make the expenditure 
on the Admiralty pier really beneficial, 2b. 642, 643 ——Doubt as to the transfer of the 
Admiralty Pier to the Board of Trade in 1865 having resulted from any conclusiva on 
the past of Admiralty that a naval or military harbour could not be properly carried out, 
1b. 704~714. 

Reference to the Admiralty Pier as an incomplete construction, and as not affording 
any protection against northerly winds, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1214, 1215. 


Construction of the works since 1848 upon the actual lines indicated by Sir Byam 
Martin’s Commission, Druce 1433—Execution of the works for less than 700,000 2, 
the estimated cost having been 725,000 J., 2b. 1434-1436. 1459, 1460. 1493-1500 
Expenditure of 693,000 7. on the present works up to the end of March 1875, exclusive 
of an item of 24,893 /. for a fort for the War Department, 2b. 1584-1586 Rare occa- 
sions upon which passenger steamers cannot now come alongside the Admiralty Pier ; 
large men-of-war object to come alongside, zd. 1587-1590. 


Recommendation by the Committee of 1865, of which Admirals Bethune and Bedford 
and witness were members, that the present pier should be terminated as it now is ter- 
236. Cc minated, 
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ADMIRALTY PIER.—continued. 


minated, Calver 1597 Circumstance of Admiral Bedford having changed his former 
opinion as to the termination of the pier, 2b. 1733-1737. 


See also Board of Trade. Coaling. Expenditure (Estimate for New Works). 
Income and Expenditure (Annually). 


Alderney. Circumstances of witness having reported very strongly against Alderney as 
a harbour of refuge, its value being entirely as a military harbour, Evans 689-693. 


Anchorage (Men--of-War), Suggestions as to the anchorage for the ships in reference to 
the protection, by the piers, in bad weather, Evans 675-680 Excellent holding 
ground at Dover for men of-war, 7b. 783-786. 


Area of Harbour. Increased advantage.if the harbour area were as large as was formerly 
proposed, though witness accepts the modified area under the present Bill as exceedingly 
valuable for military purposes, Duke of Cambridge 99-101. 109 Great advantage, in 
case of war, if Dover Harbour were capable of accommodating at least half the Channel 
Fleet ; question hereon whether the proposed harbour would suffice for this, Collinson 
217-219. 233-242 Advantage if the harbour were 528 acres in extent, as contem- 
plated by the Commission of 1844, id. 249-251. 


Great improvement if the plan before the Committee were enlarged, and if the eastern 
pier were extended into deep water, with railway communication, so as to be utilised for 
coaling and for embarkation of troops, Sir A. Milne 350. 358-365..411-41g——In- 
creased advantage if more accommodation were provided than is proposed, though the 
plan before the Committee provides all that is absolutely essential, Pasley 443-445. 
454-464. 

Sufficiency of the area to be inclosed for the accommodation of a very large number of 
vessels, Kvons 576-578, 584, 585——Increased value doubtless if there were an increased 
area, the expense, however, being a fatal objection, 7b. 584-586. 


Total area of 350 acres comprised in the projected harbour, of which eighty-five acres 
are five fathoms in depth, or deeper, whilst twenty-six more acres are more than four 
fathoms, and can be deepened to five fathoms at a cost of about 82,0001., Sir J. Hawk- - 
shaw 1233-1238 Reference to two proposals for enlargement, as involving respec- 
tively an additional cost of 98,057 2. and of 154,000 /., 2b. 1257Explanation as to 
the Commission of 1844 having contemplated a much larger harbour than that now pro- 
posed, 2b. 1321-1326 Dissent from the view that the proposed harbour is not large 
enough for naval and military requirements; size of Holyhead and other harbours ad- 
verted to hereon, 7b. 1391-1394. 


Much larger harbour formerly proposed than that now under consideration; sufficiency, 
nevertheless, of the proposed area as a naval and military harbour, and, to some extent, 
as a harbour of refuge, Druce 1511-1524. 


See also Depth of Water. Harbour of Refuge. 


~ 


B. 


Balfour, Sir George (Member of the Committee). Draft Report proposed by Sir George 
Balfour ; statistics and arguments in detail submitted therein adverse to the Bill, and to 
the public expenditure involved in the construction and maintenance of the proposed 
works, Rep. xi-xix. 


- Basses (Ceylon). Reference to an Act of 1869, whereby the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners were required to make advances out of Harbour of Refuge Fund for a light 
on the Basses, near Ceylon, Welby 2294-2208. 


Board of Trade. Doubt as to Dover Harbour having been handed over by the Admiralty 
to the Board of Trade, on the ground that it was not useful for the purposes of defence, 
Pasley 487-493 Receipt of about 1,400 1, derived from the Admiralty Pier, to be 
transferred from the Board of Trade under the new scheme, Welby 2229. 2309-2315. 
2428-2431. 


Breakwater. See Admiralty Pier, 


C. 


Calver, Capt. HE. K., R.N., ¥.R.8. (Analysis of his Evidence.)\—Very long experience of 
witness in regard to the coast and harbours of England, and the action of the waves and 
currents in the displacement of soils; official surveys made by him at various periods, 
including surveys of Dover Bay in 1844, 1859, and 1865; 1591-1595. 1625-1628. 

. Appointment 
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Calver, Capt. E. K., x.N., ¥.R.8. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Appointment of witness, with Admirals Bethune and Bedford, in 1865, as a Special 
Committee to report upon Dover Harbour, 1596 Impression that the Committee of 
1865 had before them not only the question of extension of the Admiralty Pier, but a 
specific plan of Sir Andrew Clarke for the construction of a harbour, 1596-1615 
Report by the Committee adverse to the scheme of Sir Andrew Clarke; examination 
hereon as to the character of this scheme, and as to the extent to which it was investigated 
by the Committee, 1597-1619 Recommendation by the Committee that the present 
pier should be terminated as it ow is terminated, 1597. 


Continuous process in operation in Dover Bay from 1844 to 1859, and from 1859 to 
1865, and to the present time, whereby the soil is lifted from one part of the bay to 
another, and is transferred from the inner portions of the bay to the comparatively still 
space, where it has continued to accumulate, 1620-1624 Explanation that siluung is 
the deposition of matter held in suspension, witness contending that the piers now pro- 
posed. will greatly promote this operation, 1620. 1624 Invarivble rule along the coast 
that the amount of deposit depends upon the amount in suspension and the degree of 
stillness, 1625. 


Reason why Kingstown Harbour is free from deposit, the case not being analogous to 
that of Dover, 1625 Excessive silting at Lowestoft, 2. Reference to certain ex- 
periments of Admiral Washington, according to his Report in February 1845, as showing 
that there is a considerable amount of matter in suspension in the water of Dover Har- 
bour, 1629-1641. 1644-1646 illustration at Holyhead of the deposit arising in a 


still-water basin where there is matter suspended, 1631———Witness has not seen a later 
Report of Admiral Washington reversing the conclusions arrived at in his earlier Report, 
1632-1636. 

Accuracy of former predictions by witness relative to the amount of silt to be expected 
in the different circumstances of different harbours, 1641——-Conviction expressed that, 
in the case of the proposed harbour at Dover, the amount of silting would be very ex- 
tensive, 2.——Argument that, even with an eastern entrance, the water in the harbour 


will not be maintained in a state of agitation sufficient to prevent deposition of the matter 
in suspension, 1642-1650. 


[Second Examination.] Further consideration of Admiral Washington’s Report of 
November 1845, aud of the discrepancy between the experiments recorded therein, and 
those recorded in the Report of 1845; entire dissent from his conclusion that there 

» would be no deposit in a harbour as proposed, 1651-1657. 1662-1664 Much greater 
amount of matter in suspension in winter than in summer, 1653-1657 Calculation by 
Adiural Washington that an average of 174 grains of suspended matter per cubic foot 
would deposit five inches of silt per annnm, whereas on one occasion he found 473 grains 
per cubic foot, 1653-1655. 


Eminent men upon the Royal Commission of 1844, whilst they left no means unem- 
ployed to arrive at the truth upon the question of silting, &c., 1658-166: Experience 
of witness for eight years, when, in 1844, he gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
upon the questiow of silting ; an experience of nearly forty years confirms his conviction on 
the subject, 1665-1667 Opinion expressed by witness in 1844 that there would be less 
deposit in a deep than in a shallow harbour ; inaccuracy of this view, 1667. 


Circumstance of witness having, in 1857, given evidence adverse to the mode of con- 
struction then proposed for Wick Harbour, and since proved to be faulty, 1668-1671. 
1677-1679—— Conclusion as to the construction at Dover embracing upright walls and 
the use of concrete blocks ; exception taken thereto, 1672-1676 Statement in further 
explanation of the silting which has taken place at Holyhead, the conditions, however, 
not being identical with those at Dover, 1680-1684 —— Very still water at Dover if the 
proposed works be carried out, so that silting is sure to result, 1685-1687. 


Strong objection to the proposed position of the eastern entrance, three-fourths of it 
being of a less depth than five fathoms; several reasons for placing this entrance as far 
out as possible, 1688-1695. 1802-1804—— Considerable difficulty in the egress of a 
fleet of iron-clads from the harbour during an easterly wind and a westerly-going stream ; 
enhanced difficulty at night, 1700-1704-— Grounds for the conclusion that the inner 
Downs, both as a station for iron-clads and for coaling purposes, is nearly all tnat can be 
wanted under any condition of the weather or any state of the tide,, 1705-1714. 


Facility already for the embarkation of troops at the present Admiralty Pier, save 
under exceptional circumstances, 1715—~—Accommodation now available in the Thames 
and Medway for the embarkation of troops, so that expenditure on this score at Dover 
is not essential, 1715-1724 Exceptions taken to the proposed works in reference to 
the egress and ingress of vessels engaged in international communication, 1725-1732 
Circumstance cf Admiral Bedford having changed his former opinion as to the 
termination of the pier, 1733-1737. 


Further expression of the belief that the Committee of 1865, of which witness was a mein- 


ber, had a plan before it very similar to that now under consideration; re-examination ‘in 
236. cc2 detail 
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Calver, Capt. E. K., .N., ¥.R.s. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 
detail on this point, 1738. 1902-1916 Very complete dredging arrangements re- 
quired in the Tyne, 1739-1741 Reference to an estimate by Mr. Walker that it would 
cost 1s. per yard to dredge material in Dover Harbour, 1742. 


jections to the proposition that coaling could 
be satisfactorily accomplished in the inner Downs; admission, however, that there would 
be certain advantages in supylying the vessels direct from the pits with railway-borne 
coals, instead of by means of colliers and floating depéts, 1743-1752. 1759-1772. 1885- 
1898 Necessity, for nautical purposes, and for sailing ships, of an entrance to the 
harbour on the eastern face as well as on the southern face, 1753-1755- 1784-1805. 
——Conclusion as to the necessity of the outer harbour for international communication, 
1756-1758 Further details upon the subject of dredging and the probable cost 
thereof, witness assuming~ that the deposit will accrete to six inches per annum and will 
cost 1s. per cubic yard to remove, or about 14,0001. a year; examination as to the 
accuracy of the data for this estimate, 1773-1783. 1824-1884. 1943-1970. 


Greater reason at Dover than at Sunderland for two entrances to a harbour, 1788~ 
1801—— Advantage of an eastern over a southern entrance on the score of countervailing 
the disposition to silt, 1806——Conclusion, generally, that the public cutlay involved in 
the proposed works is not justified, the national benefit to be attained Leing very 
limited ; entire dissent from the views of the Duke of Cambridge and other authorities 
on this question, 1807-1812. 1899-1901. 


Turther argument that the action of wave and current being destroyed by the for- 
mation of a still basin, the deposit of the matter held in suspension will assuredly result, 
1813-1819—-—Absence of silting at Lowestoft previously to the formation of a still-water 
basin Ly artificial works, 1819 ——Concurrence in Admiral Washington’s earlier state- 
ments as to the amount of silt at Dover, but not in his later inferences, 1820-1829, 
1926-1938. 2000-2020 Further reference to Kingstown Harbour as not an analogous 
case to that of Dover, 1829. 


Reascns for the deposit of a large quantity of matter at Dover which do not apply at 
Sunderland, 1859-1878——Necessity of the construction of some works for the pro- 
tection of coal hulks in the inner Downs in time of war, 1885-1890——Possible diffi- 
culty in the use of Ramsgate harbour by coal: hulks; alternative by the use of screw 
colliers, 1891-1898. 

Examination as to the circumstances under which, and the period at which, witness 
compiled a certain pamphlet adverse to the proposed international harbour, 1902, 1093. 
1917-1925 Circumstance of Admiral Washington’s experiments having embraced the 
period of easterly winds when the water is most charged with matter in suspension ; 
expediency however of the silt in the winter months being carefully allowed for, 1926-1933 
Admission as to the great care taken by Admiral Washington in his experiments ; 
dissent however from the conclusions arrived at in his Second Keport, 1934-1942. 2000- 
2620. 2024-2082, 

Importance of further and very careful inquiry before nearly a million of the public money 
is sunk in the proposed works ; inexpediency of proceeding upon the report of two gentle- 
men (able though they be), backed up by public departments, 1971-1983. 1997 
Prospect of the estimate of cost being largely exceeded, chiefly by the alteration or 
enlargement of the original plan, as the works go on; reference to Alderney and Holy- 
head as cases in point, 1984-1999. 

Explanation that witness has never been engaged in the construction of harbours, 
but bas been frequently applied to by eminent engineers for his opinion with regard to 
the designing of works and the effect of works already executed, 2021~2023, 2033-— 


2035. 


Cambridge, His Royal Highness the Duke of. (Analysis of his Evidence. —Special 
importance attached by witness to the position of Dover in reference to the question of 
coast defence, 1-4. 7, 8. 16 Approval of the plan of harbour extension upon which 
the present Bill is founded, 5, 6—-—Strong opinion of the late Duke of Wellington as to 
the great importance of large harbour works at Dover; belief that his views on the 
subject have been published in former Blue Books, but they are at all events on record, 
8. 52, 3. 63,64. 103-106. 

Extensive character of the extensive military works, it being very essential to have at 
the same time proper facilities for the landing and embarkation of troops, 9-15. 47, 48 

Risk incurred by large vessels in going alongside the present pier, through there 

being no harbour to protect them, 10-12. 40-42. 45, 46. go Very limited accommo- 

dation at Portsinouth for the embarkation of troops, 11-15 Large superficial area 
necessary for the simultaneous embarkation of large numbers of troops and large 
quantities of stores, the plan before the Committee supplying this want just where it is 
most needed, 12-18. : : 

Concurrence in the view that the cost of the proposed harbour works may be 


legitimately defrayed from Imperial sources, 20-34—-—Importance of the works, 
whether 


Consideration of, and reply to, certain ob 
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Cambridge, His Royal Highness the Duke of. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


whether for commercial or for strategical purposes, 29-34 Special advantage of 
Dover as the site for a large harbour, inasmuch as extensive works are already at hand 
for its protection, so that a large outlay on this score is thus rendered unnecessary, 35-39. 
43) 44- 

Decided opinion that fortified works at Dover supply a most valuable strategical 
position in the event of invasion; reference hereon to the Report of the Defence Com- 
mission of 18593 49-51 Question considered whether the Defence Committee, or 
the Committee of Revision in 186g, contempiated any such works as those proposed by 
the present Bill; in any case witness urges the great value of the works on military 
grounds, 54-62 Statement as to various commissions and committees having reported 
upon different projects connected with a harbour at Dover, 63, 64. 


Decided objection to Dungeness as compared with Dover as the site for important 
harbour works; dissent from the opinion of the Duke of Wellington as to the value of 
the position of Dungeness, 65-68 Great improvement in the calibre of guns since the 
Report of 1859, the works at Dover being now armed with guns of greatly increased 
range, 68, 69 Unsuitableness of the Downs, as being an open roadstead, for the 
embarkation of troops and stores, 70-75. 

Facility of conveying troops and stores by railway to Dover for embarkation, 76-78. 
106* Much greater difficulty in the embarkation of heavy stores than of troops, it 
being contemplated still to embark these at Woolwich, though facilities also at Dover are 
very desirable, 79-85———Reference to Portland and Dover as the two best places of 
embarkation for the whole of England, 85-88 Great rapidity with which troops might 
be embarked at Dover, if there were proper harbour accommodation, 89, go. 


Belief that there would be no nautical difficulty in large ships entering the proposed 
harbour, 91, 92——Increased value doubtless if besides inclosing the proposed area and 
making the pier better available there were a considerable increase of wharfage, 93-95 
Witness repeats that Dover, especially as being in the narrowest part of the Channel, 
is a most important military position and that the expenditure involved in the present Bill 
is a most legitimate public outlay, g6-98. 100-105. 

Increased advantage if the harbour area were as large as was formerly proposed, though 
witness accepts the modified area under the present Bill as exceedingly valuable for military 
purposes, 99-101. 109——Opinion that a naval station at Dover would be excellently 
located, 102-104 Instance of the danger incurred by vessels going alongside the 
present unprotected pier, 107, 108. 


Clarke, Sir Andrew. Entire concurrence of Sir Andrew Clarke with wiiness as to the pro- 
posed plans, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1222, 1223 Circumstance of Sir Andrew Clarke having 
considered that the works might be executed for less than the present estimate, 7b. 1280, 
1281, 12881290. 

Explanation that Sir Andrew Clarke and witness are jointly responsible for the plan 
under consideration, the former, however, having already propused a plan when witness 
was put into communication with him by Government, Szr J. Hawkshaw 1294-1300. 


See also Plans. 


Coal Stores. Additional expenditure beyond the estimate required for a coal store, Pasley 
468 Necessity, in any case, of the provision of coal stores for the purposes of the 
Navy, 2. Sufficient provision in the estimate for coal sheds, &c., Sir J. Hawkshaw 


1285. 1291-1293. 


COoALING (MEN-OF-W AR): 


Grounds for the conclusion that an urgent necessity exists for a harbour at Dover for 
the coaling of men-of-war, as well as for the embarkation of troops and stores, Sir A. 
Milne 344-349. 354, 355- 383 Utterly inadequate coaling accommodation at the 
Admiralty Pier, 76. 355- 366, 367 Absence, at present, of any coaling facilities for 
the Fleet between Portsmouth and Sheerness, 7b. 355. 387. 

Witness attaches the greatest importance to a harbour at Dover where the Fleet can 
coal, there being no coaling place between Portsmouth and Sheerness, Pasley 438, 439, 
447. 497-501 Sufficiency of the proposed accommodation as regards coaling ; facili- 
ties available in the event of war, 2b. 446. 450-452. 455-458. 470, 471. 520-523 
Difficulty of coaling at the eastern pier, 7b. 452-——Adequate accommodation for coal- 
ing at the Admiralty Pier when extended as proposed, Evans 570. 573-575- 584- 

Ample facilities for the rapid coaling of vessels of war in the proposed harbour, Sir 
J. Hawkshaw 1169-1171 Impression: that the coal will come mainly by sea ; facility 
also for supply by rail, 7. 1169. 1170 Facility of railway communication with the 
eastern harbour, this adding greatly to the advantages of the harbour as a coaling 
station, ib. 1247-1252 Expectation further expressed that the coal would come 
chiefly by sea, and be transhipped direct, 7. 1286, 

236. cc3 Concurrence 
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COALING (MEN-OF-W4AR)—continued. 


Concurrence of the Committee in the view as to the great want of coaling facilities in 
the Channel for the Fleet, Rep. iii Peculiar facilities by means of the proposed 
harbour at Dover, 2. 


See also Downs. 


Coast Defence. Special importance attached to the position of Dover in reference to the 
question of coast defence, Duke-of Cambridge 1-4. 7, 8. 16. 96-98. 100-105 ; Nugent 
113, 1143 Collinson 214-226. 255, 256. 306-308; Pasley 439-442. 502-504: (ues- 
tion considered whether the Defence Committee, or the Committee of Revision in 1869, 
contemplated any such works as those proposed by the present Bill; in any case witness 
urges the great value of the works on military grounds, Duke of Cambridge 54-62. 


Collinson, Major General, R.z. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Considerable experience of 
witness in reference to the state of the south and east coasts as regards defince, 192- 
199——~-Conclusion that Dover is an eminently advantageous point for the embarkation 
of troops and stores, 200, 201——Insufiicient space at the different dockyards for any 
large and simultaneous embarkation, 202-207. 209-211. 227-233——-Approval gene- 
rally of the plan before the Committee as well calculated tv accomplish the objects de- 
sired, 208——Great want of wharfage at Woolwich at the time of the Crimean war; he 
improvement since that period, 209, 210. 279-284. 


Opinion that in one port, or in two near each other, there should be means of laying 
alongside ter large transports at the same time, conveying 20,000 men, 212, 213. 291, 
292 Several grounds for the conclusion that Dover is the most important strategical 
point in the kingdom for naval and military operations, 214-226. 255, 256. 306-308 
Great advantage, in case of war, if Dover Harbour were capable of accommodating at 
least half the Channel fleet; question hereon whether the proposed harbour would 
suffice for this, 217-219. 233-244. 

Disadvantages of Sheerness as a port of embarkation of troops on a large scale, 219, 

220, 243-248——Importance of the facilities of railway communication with Dover, . 
220-222———Objection, by naval men, to anchvrage in the Downs, as _ not admitting of 
coaling, 223 Risk and delay in embarking troops at the present pier at Dover, as 
being unsheltered from certain winds, 224, 225. 322, 323. 

Advantage if the harbour were 528 acres in extent, as contemplated by the Commis- 
sion of 1844; 249-251 Limited extent to which the harbour would be available for 
merchant vessels as well as for the Navy, 252-254 Examination upon the question 

_whether much difficulty and expense would not be incurred on the score of silting up; 
conclusion that, by proper precautions, the difficulty on this score would not be great, 
257-278. 311-313. 324. 326-343 Reference to a certain report by Mr. Walker 
relative to the cost of removing the silt, as. having been founded upon a report of 
Captain Washington, 257-267. 

Probable need of, facilities for embarking much heavier material and larger numbers of 
troops than during the Crimean war, 284-290. 225 Advantage, if practicable, of 
ewbaiking troops at ports not far distant, instead of bringing them very long distances 
to Dover, 291-300 Opinion that a million sterling would be well spent in providing 
the accommodation under the Bill, 301. 309, 310 -—Necessity of a fort at the angle of 
the proposed breakwater, 302-305. ; 

Conclusion that the money already spent on the Government pier is not making any 
adequate return, 309, 310 Importance of providing wharfage along the breakwater, 
314-317—— Advantage of a harbour at Dover, in so far as defensive works are already 
provided there, 318-321. 


[Second Examination.] Statement showing that, according to a memorandum by 
Sir Byam Martin, the Harbour Commission of 1844 were unanimous in considering Dover 
the best site for a war harbour between the Scilly Islands and Yarmouth, 524-538 
Explanation that in a second report by Captain Washington he came to the conclusion 
that there would be no appreciable silting up, although in his first report, in March 1845 
he did not arrive at this result, 539-546. 

Foundation of the opinions of Mr. Walker and other engineers upon the experiments 
of Captain Washington, 539. 546. 554. 559-563 Circumstance of Sir William 
Symonds having protested against the recommendation of Dover by the Commission of * 
1844 as the site for a close harbour, §47-553———Belief that Sir Henry De la Béche had 
not any strong opinion that great difficulty would arise from the silt, 555-558. 


Concrete Blocks. Proposed use of large concrete blocks in the construction of the pier, 
Sir J. Hawkshaw 1282 Economy of concrete blocks as compared with granite in 
the construction of harbours ; durability of the former material, Druce 1554-1566/ 


Conclusion as to the construction at Dover embracing upright walls as well as the use 
of concrete blocks ; exception taken thereto, Calver 1672-1676. 


Continental 
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Continental Traffic. Importance of the proposed works for commercial purposes and 
continental traffic, irrespectively of strategical considerations, Duke of Cambridge 29-34 
Peculiarly favourable position of Dover for continental communication, Sir J. Hawhk- 
shaw 1319, 1320. Entire sufficiency of the accommodation proposed for the conti- 
nental traffic, ib. 1392-1394. 


Exceptions taken to the proposed works in reference to the egress and ingress of 
versels engaged in international communication, Calver 1725-1732 Conclusion as to 
the necessity of the outer harbour for international communication, ib. 1756-1758. 


Considerable. value attached by the Committee to the proposed accommodation as 
regards continental traffic, Rep. iil. 


See also Diversion of Traffic. Passengers. Tunnel. 


Convict Labour. Doubt as to any economy by the employment of convict labour in the 
construction of the proposed works, Str J. Hawkshaw 1287. 


D. 


De la Béche, Sir Henry. Belief that Sir Henry De la Béche had not any strong opinion 
that great difficulty would arise from the silt, Collinson 555-558 Mere truisms stated 
by Sir Henry de la Béche in reference to the question of silt, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1362- 
1367. 

Debt (Dover Harbour Board). Explanation that the debt now due by the Harbour Board 
is 69,000/., the interest on which is included in the gross expenditure of 11,1932. in 
1873-74, Stillwell 969-979 Impression that the loan of 60,000/., which was borrowed 
from the Pheenix Fire Office, falls due in 1889; it probably can be renewed, but other- 
wise must be met out of the harbour revenues, 7b. 979*—990. 998, 999 Failure of an 
attempt made to borrow the foregoing sum from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
2b. 991-995—— The loan was required for works partly completed when the money was 
borrowed, 7b. 996, 997. 


Conclusion that the loans of 60,0002. and 9,000 7. may be renewed without the slightest 
difficulty; ample security for their repayment, Sédl/well 1064-1071. 1126 Further 
explanation relative to the failure of some steps for borrowing the 60,000/. from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, 2b. 1072, 1073. 


Probable explanation of the reason why the Harbour Board raised a loan of 60,0001. 
through the Phoenix Fire Office instead of through the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, Welby 2410-2418. 


Depth of Water. Advantage of a ceitain amended plan, which would give increased depth 
for anchorage, Sir A. Milne 418 Expediency of a modification of the proposed plan 
if an increased area of deep water can be secured without additional expense; reference 
more especially to a suggested alteration as regar<is the eastern pier, Pasley 459-466. 


Total of eighty-five acres which are five fathoms in depth, or deeper, whilst twenty-six 
more acres are more than four fathoms, and can be deepened to five fathoms at a cost of 
about 82,0004, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1233-1238 Extent to which the position of the 
entrances and the form of the harbour may be modified without involving excess of 
estimate; approval hereon of a certain modification which would give an increase of deep 
water without an increase of cost, 7b. 1254-1263. 


Further considerations as to the relative area of deep water and shallow water in the 
proposed harbour; valuable extension of the former by an additional expenditure of 
about 150,000 2, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1419-1423. 


Advantage, in order to provide a larger area of deep water, of at once taking the pier 
into deep water, instead of dredging or cutting away the chalk in the shallow water, 


Druce 1489, 1490. 


Attention of the House specially called by the Committee to the evidence as to 
the large increase of deep water space to be secured by a slight modification of the present 
designs at an increased cost of moderate amount, Rep. iv. 


See also Area of Harbour. 


Diversion of Traffic. Grounds for the conclusion that the proposed charges at Dover will 
net cause diversion of passenger traffic to Folkestone, Stediwell 931-936. 948-958. 


Dockyards. Insufficient space at the different dockyards for any large and simultaneous 
embarkation of troops, Nugent 119; Collinson 202-227. 209-211. 227-233. 


Dore River. Expediency of prohibiting the flow of sewage into the River Dore, which 
runs into the dock called the Pent, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1315-1318. 
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Downs. Unsuitability of the Downs, as being an open roadstead, for the embarkation of 
troops and stores, Duke of Cambridge 70-75——O bjection by naval men to anchorage in 
the Downs, as not admitting of coaling, Collinson 223—-—Inability of the coast defence 
ships to lie in the Downs in bad weather, Sir _A. Milne 346. 365. 371. 387 ——Advan- 
tage of the harbour to men-of-war lying in the Downs; obstacle to coaling in the 
Downs, Pasley 447. 494-497 Disadvantages of anchorage in the Downs in bad 
weather ; obstacle to coaling being carried on, Evans, 616-619. 774-782. 


Grounds for the conclusion that the inner Downs, both asa station for ironclads and 
for coaling purposes, is nearly all that can be wanted under any condition of the weather 
or any state of the tide, Calver 1705-1714. 


Consideration of and reply to certain objections to the proposition that coaling could 
be satisfactorily accomplished in the inner Downs; admission, however, that there would 
be certain advantages in supplying the vessels direct from the pits with railway borne 
coals, instead of by means of colliers and floating depdts, Calver, 1743-1752. 1759-1772. 
1885-1898—— Necessity of tbe construction of some works for the protection of coal 
hulks in the inner Downs in time of war, ib, 1885-1890——Possible difficulty in the 
use of Ramsgate Harbour by coal hulks; alternative by the use of screw colliers, 76, 
1891-1898. 

Reference by the Committee to the great difficulty as to coaling in the Downs, 

* Rep. iui. 
Dredging, Cost of. See Silt, and Dredging. 


Druce, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Considerable experience of witness as a 
civil engineer; he has for \wenty-four years been resident engineer, and latterly the sole 
engineer in charge of the works at Dover, 1424-1432 Construction of the works 
since 1848 upon the actual lines indicated by Sir Byam Martin’s Commission, 1433—— 
Execution of the works for less than 700,000 l., the estimated cost having been 725,000 2., 
1434-1436. 1459, 1460. 1493-1500. 

Belief as to the sufficiency of the estimate of cost of the works now under considera- 
tion, 1437. 1454-1458—— Opinion also that the works are well designed for the purposes 
of the harbour, 1438 Conclusion that the cost of maintenance would not be exces- 
sive, and that sufficient is allowed on this score, 1439. 14.70. 


Long and practical experience of witness in regard to silt at Dover Harbour; bene- 
ficial result produced by the extension of the Admiralty Pier, there being now uo silt nor 
any necessity for dredging, 1440-1452. 1536-1553 Conclusion that there need be no 
apprehension of silting, if the proposed works be carried out, and that the expense of 
dredging will be exceedingly small; reference hereon to the Report of the Commission of 
1865, and to the views also of Captain Washington and Captain Vetch, 1441-1453. 1461. 
1465-1474. 1478, 1488. 1525-1553. 1567-1569. 

Opinion that it is essential to have a second’ entrance to the harbour; suggestions as 
to the best position for such entrance, 1462-1464. 1480-1486. 1492 Inexpedienzy of 
reducing the item of $8,000 7. in the estimate for contingencies, or of calculating upon 
portion of this sum for providing increased deep water space, 1475-1479 Advantage, 
in order to provide a larger area of deep water, of at once taking the pier into deep water, 
instead of dredging or cutting away the chalk in the shallow water, 1489-1490—— Sufh- 
cient protection for large ships alongside the breakwater, the walls being nearly upright, 
1491. 

Explanation of the cost per yard of the present pier, and of the much less cost esti- 
mated for the proposed pier, it being intended to use concrete blocks in lieu of the much 
more expensive granite hitherto used, 1493-1510. 1554-1506—— Much larger harbours , 
formerly proposed than that now under - consideration ; sufficiency, nevertheless, of the 
proposed area as a naval and military harbour, and, to some extent, as a harbour of 
refuge, 1511-1524—-+Economy of concrete blocks as compared with granite in the con- 
strucuon of harbours; durability of the former material, 1554-1566. 


[Second Examination.] Expenditure of 693,000 2. on the present works up to the end 
of March 1875, exclusive of an item of 24,8932. for a fort for the War Department, 
1584-1586 Rare occasions upon which passenger steamers cannot now come alongside 
the Admiralty Pier; large men-of-war object to come alongside, 1587-1590. 


Dues on Vessels. Item of 1,936/7. received in 1873-74, for dues on general vessels; 
estimated addition of 1,500 Z, in ten years, Stillwell 816-819. Ev. 72——-Estimate of 
937 /. a year to be received in ten years for dues on ships using the harbour as a harbour 
of refuge, Stillwell 820; Ev. 72 Increase of 2,000 /. estimated in five years and of 
4.500 /. in ten years in respect of dues on French and Belgian passenger vessels, Stillwell 
823, 822; Hv. 72. 

Reference to the Bill promoted by the Dover Harbour Board in 1871, as having autho- 
rised an amended scale of dues, the schedule of tolls then in force having dated from the 
time of James I., Stillwell 870-875 Maximum charge of 1s. per ton allowed Paes 
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Dues on Vessels—continued. 
-Bill in the case of all vessels with cargo using the harbour; rates of charge also upon 
goods shipped or unshipped in the harbour, Stillwelt 883-885 General trade of the port 
upon which witness calculates an increase from’ dues to the extent of 1,500 2. in ten 
years, 2b. 9i6-g21. 

Explanation of the data upon which witness calculates that the dues on French and 
Belgian passenger vessels would be much more than doubled in ten years, Stillwell 1012— 
1021 Grounds for estimating a very large increase of dues on general vessels during 
the next ten years, 7b. 1109-1118. 


See also Railway Companies. 


Dungeness. Decided objection to Dungeness as compared with Dover as the site for im- 
portant harbour works ; dissent from the opinion of the Duke of Wellington as to the 
value of the position of Dungeness, Duke of Cambridge 65-68. 


E. 


Last Pier, Facility, by tunnelling through the cliff, of making the east pier available for 
shipping troops, Wugent 130-135. See also Coaling. 


Egerton, Admiral (Member of the Committee). Draft Report preposed by Admiral Egerton, 
Rep. xix, Xx. 


EMBARKATION OF TROOPS AND STGRES: 


Large superficial area necessary for the simultaneous embarkation of large numbers of 
troops and large quantities of stores, the plan before the Committee supplying this want 
just where itis most needed, Duke of Cambridge 11-18 Very limited accommodation 
at Portsmouth for the embarkation of troops, Duke of Cambridge 11-15; Collinson 205. 
227-239; Rep. iti Facility of conveying troops and stores by railway to Dover for 
embarkation, Duke of Cambridge 76-78. 106; Nugent 117, 118. 176-179; Collinson 
220-222, 

Much greater difficulty in the embarkation of heavy stores than of troops, it being 
contemplated still to embark these at Woolwich, though facilities also-at Dover are very 
desirable, Duke of Cambridge 79-8; Reference tu Portland and Dover as the two 
best places of embarkation for the whole of England, 2. 85-88 Great rapidity with 
which troops might be embarked at Dover, if there were proper harbour accommodation, 
1b. 89, 90. 

Great importance of a large sheltered space at Dover for the embarkation and 
debarkation of troops, Wugent 119-121 Insufficient wharf accommodation at the 
dockyards for the shipment of troops, Wugent 119; Collinson 202-207. 209-211. 227— 
333: 

Contemplated embarkation of small stores at Dover as well as of troops; expediency 
of the heavier stores, siege guns, &c., being embarked at Woolwich, Nugent 164-173 —— 
Facility of embarking troops at Dover in large numbers in a very short time, ib. 174- 
179 Opinion that nothing less than the works proposed by the Bill would meet the 
military requirements, 7d. 191. 

Conclusion that Dover is an eminently advantageous point for the embarkation of 
troops and stores, Collinson 200, 201; Sir A. Milne 344 et seq. Opinion that in one 
port, or in two near each other, there should be means of laying alongside ten large 
transports at the same time, conveying 20,000 men, Collinson 212, 213. 291, 292--— 
Risk and delay in embarking troops at the present pier at Dover, as being unsheliered 
from certain winds, 7b. 224, 225. 322, 323 Probable need of facilities for embarking 
much heavier material and larger numbers of troops than during the Crimean war, 2b, 
284-290. 325——Advantage, if practicable, of embarking troops at ports not far distant 
instead of bringing them very long distances to Dover, id. 291-300. 

Peculiar facilities of Dover as a port for the embarkation of troops on account of the 
two lines of railway in communication, Sir A. Milne 347——Difticulties in the way of 
embarkation or disembarkation at the present pier, 2b. 348. S59: 

Special importance of facilities at Dover for the embarkation of troops in time of war 
Pasley 4483——Adequate means for the embarkation of troops as well as for coaling by 
the plan before the Comunittee, id. 454-458. 

Facility already for the embarkation of troops at the present Ad miralty pier, save under 
exceptional circumstances, Calver 1715——Accommodation now available in the Thames 
and Medway for the embarkation ef troops, so that large expenditure on this score ai 
Dover is not essential, ib. 1715-1724. 


Great importance attached by the Committee to the facilities for the embarkation of 
236. Dob troops 
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EMBARKATION OF TROOPS AND STORES—continued. 


troops at the proposed harbour; want of such facilities at Woolwich, Chatham, Sheer- 
ness, and Portsmouth, Rep. iil. 


See also East Pier. Sheerness. 


Entrances to Harbour. Belief that there would be no nautical difficulty in large ships 4 
entering the proposed harbour, Duke of Cambridge 91, 92——Advantage of a second ‘ 
entrance to the harbour; suggestion on this point, Str A. Milne 358. 419-421 
Exception taken to the eastern entrance as proposed, Pasley 444. i 


Approval generally of the plans, butjnot as to the arrangement of the entrances, Hvans 
568, 569-—- Opinion that the position of the main entrance is a matter for very great 
consideration, and should depend upon observation ‘as the work proceeds, ¢b. 579~581 
Grounds for the conclusion that there should be no entrance on the eastern side, 
and that two entrances on the southern face would probable be desirable; relative 
advantages and disadvantages of a second entrance, 7b. 582, 583. 633, 634. 645. 657. 
666-6€y. 760-767. 

Addition of about 93,000 /. to the estimate if the eastern arm were constructed without 
an opening, Sir John Hawkshaw 1219 Great importance of a second entrance to the 
harbour, an eastern entrance being very valuable for vessels leaving the harbour in strong 
westerly winds; question for consideration whether the southern entrance should not be 7 
made wider, and the eastern entrance made narrower and moved more to the southward, 
ib, 1219-1221. 1224-1227. 1240-1246. 1255. 1269-1279. 

Further suggestions on the subject of entrances in connection with the length dnd posi- 
tion of the piers; great importance of a second entrance, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1395-1398 
——Opinion that it is essential to have a second entrance to the harbour; suggestions as 
to the best position for such entrance, Druce 1462-1464. 1480-1486. 1492. . 


Strong objection to the proposed position of the eastern entrance, three-fourths of it 
being of a less depth than five fathoms; several reasons for placing this entrance as far 
outas possible, Calver 1688-1695. 1802-1804 Considerable difficulty in the egress of 
a fleet of iron-clads from the barbour during an easterly wind and a westerly-going 
stream; enhanced difficulty at night, 2b. 1700-1704. 4 

Necessity, for nautical purposes and for sailing ships, of an entrance to the harbour on 
the eastern face as well as on the southern face, Calver 1753-1755. 1784-1805 
Greater reason at Dover than at Sunderland for two entrances to a harbour, 25. 1788- 
180i1——-Advantage of an eastern over a southern entrance on the score of countervailing 
the disposition to silt, 2b. 1806. 


See also Limits of Deviation. - 


Estimate of Cost. See Expenditure (Estimate for New Works). : 


Evans, Capt. Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—As Hydrographer of the Admiralty 
has fully considered the plans for providing harbour accommodation at Dover, 564-566 
——Concurrence in the opinion of other witnesses that in a military point of view Dover 
is the bestsite for a harbour as proposed, 566*, 567—-—Approval generally of the plans, 
but not as to the arrangement of the enfrances, 568, 569 Ample accommodation for 
coaling at the Admiralty Pier when extended as proposed, 570. 573-575. 584. 


Importance of the proposed breakwater as a means of checking the silting now going on 
at the Admiralty Pier, 571, 572—-—Sufficiency of the area to be inclosed for the accom- iy 
modation of a very large number of vessels, 576-578. 584, 585——Opinion that the ; 
position of the main entrance isa matter for very great consideration, and should depend 
upon observation as the work proceeds, 579-581—-—-Grounds for the conclusion that 
there should be no entrance on the eastern side, and that two entrancés on the southern 
face would probably be desirable; relative advantages and disadvantages of a second 
entrance, 582, 583. 633, 634. 645-657. 666-669. 760-767. 

Increased value doubtless if there were an increased area, the expense, however, being 
a fatal objection, 584-586 Information in connection with the accumulation of silt at 
the present pier at the several periods, 1848, 1859, 1865, and 1873; decided check to such 
accumulation if the proposed works be carried out, 587-5y5. 635-637. 642. 658-660. 
670-674. 715-736. 755 Limited amount of deposit or silt likely to be formed within 
the proposed harbour or at the entrance thereto; examination hereon to the effect that 
the conditions are analogous to those of Kingstown Harbour rather than of Ramsgate, 
596-610. 635-641. 663-665. 670-674. 683-618. 694-703. 737-759. 

Accommodation at present for three iron-clads on each side of the pier in fine weather, ) a) 
611-615——Importance of the proposed harbour in time of war as a temporary arsenal i 
for military and naval stores, 616. 768-773—-— Disadvantages of anchorage in the Downs ; 
in bad weather; obstacle to coaling being carried on, 616-619. 774-782——Very small 
expense of maintaining the proposed works, 620-622—Objection to several smaller 
works proposed from time to time as preventing the proper utilisation of the Admiralty 
Pier, and as ruining the anchorage of the bay, 623-632. 662. 


Necessity 
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vans, Capt. Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


Necessity of a harbour in order to make the expenditure on the Admiralty Pier really 
beneficial, 642, 643——Conclusion that the danger from silting up is so small that it 
may be disregarded, 644 Small expense likely to be required for removing the silt by 
dredging, 661. 754, 755 Suggestions as to the anchorage for the ships in reference to 
the protection by the piers in bad weather, 675-680 Circumstance of witness having 
reported very strongly against Alderney as a harbour of refuge, its value being entirely 
as a military harbour, 689-693. 

Doubt as to the transfer of the Admiralty Pier to the Board of Trade in 18€5 having 
resulted from any conclusion on the part of the Admiralty that a naval or military har- 
bour could not be properly carried out, 704-714 Examination showing that much 
difficulty on the score of silt was apprehended by an Admiralty Committee in 1865, as 
well as in previous years, 715-735. 756-759——Excellent holding-ground at Dover for 
men-of-war, 783-786——Large scope allowed by the limits of deviation under the Bill 
for altering the plans as »egards the position of the entrances, &c., 787-800. 


EXPENDITORE (EsTimaTES FoR NEw Works): 


Special advantage of Dover as the site for a large harbour, inasmuch as extensive 
military works are already at hand for its protection, so that a large outlay on this score 
is thus rendered unnecessary, Duke of Cambridge 9-15. 35-39. 43, 44 Concurrence 
in the view that the cost of the proposed harbour works may be legitimately defrayed 
from Imperial sources, 7). 12-18. 96-98. 100-1085, 


Further expenditure desirable, over and above that estimated for the proposed break- 
water, Nugent 180-186 Opinion that a million sterling would be well spent in pro- 
viding the accommodation under the Bill, Collinson 301. 309, 310. 


Ample return to be derived from the expenditure proposed, Pasley 449. 469 Suf- 
ficient provision in the estimate for the utilisation of the breakwater, id. 468——Explana- 
tion that the estimate of 970,000 1. is calculated to cover both the intended pier and 
certain further extensions, 2b. 472-478 Witness is not responsible for the estimate of 
cost, but considers it sufficient for the works proposed, ib. 507, 508. 


Belief as to the entire sufficiency of the estimate of g70,000/. for the works proposed, 
Sir J. Hawkshaw‘1153. 1216-1218—— Explanation that the estimate for the works devised 
by witness in 1872 comprised 120,000 J. for the pier and jetty, and about 80,000 J. for 
the sheltering work, id. 1172-1190 Higher prices allowed for in witness’ estimate 
than are now being paid for work at Dover, 7b. 1218. 1280-1283 Sufficient provision 
in the Estimates for a parapet and a coal shed, ib. 1253. 1285. 1291-1293 ---—Allowance 
of 88,000 /., at ten per cent. for contingencies, the estimate being, on the whole, an ample 
one, 2, 1283, 1285. 1291-123. 

Belief as to the sufficiency of the estimate of cost of the works now under considera- 

~ tion,’ Druce 1437. 1454-1458 Inexpediency of reducing the item of 88,oo00/. in the 
estimate for contingencies, or of calculating upon portion of this sum. for providing 
increased deep-water space, id. 1475-1479 Explanation of the cost per yard of the 
present pier, and of the much less cost estimated for the proposed pier, it being intended 
to use concrete blocks in lieu of the much more expensive granite bitherto used, ib. 1493- 
1510. 1554-1566 —— Conclusion generally that the public outlay involved in the pto- 
posed works is not justified, the national benefit to be attained being very limited ; entire 
dissent from the views of the Duke of Cambridge and other authorities on this question, 
Calwer 1807-1812. 1899-1901. 


Examination as to the circumstances under which, and the period at which, witness 
compiled a certain pamphlet adverse to the proposed international harbour, Calver 1g02, 
1903. 1917-1925. 

Importance of further and very careful inquiry before nearly a million of the public 
money is sunk in the proposed works; inexpediency of proceeding upon the report of two 
gentlemen (able though they be), backed up by public departments, Calver 1971-1983. 
1997- ; 

Prospect of the estimate of cost being largely exceeded, chiefly by the alteration or 
enlargement of the original plan, as the works go on; reference to Alderney and Holy- 
head as cases in point, Calver 1984-1999. 

See also Accounts. Admiralty Pier. Area of Harbour. Concrete Blocks. 

Depth of Water. Fortifications. — Income and Expenditure ( Annually). | Main- 
tenance. Public Works Loan Commissioners. Silt, and Dredging. Treasury. 


F, 


Fortifications. Extensive character of the existing military works, it being very essential to 
have at the same time proper facilities for the landing and embarkation of troops, Duke 
of Cambridge 9-15. 35-39. 43, 44. 47, 48 Great improvement in the calibre of guns 
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Fortifications—continued. 
since the Report of 1859, the works at Dover being now armed with guns of greatly 
increased range, Duke of Cambridge 68, 69. 

Increased calibre of guns in recent years, so that the present fortifications would com- 
mand the whole of the proposed harbour, Mugent 128, 129 Information relative to 
the fort being constructed at the end of the pier, and the expenditure thereupon; autho- 
rity for the outlay, 7d. 136-138. 142-163 Necessity of a new fort at the elbow of the 
proposed breakwater, 7b. 139-141. 185, 186 Increased and more powerful armaments 


for the defence of the harbour since the Report of the Commission of 1859, 7. 158-163. 


187-191. 

Necessity of a fort at the angle of the proposed breakwater, Collinson 302-305 
Advantage of a harbour at.Dover, in so far as defensive works are already provided there, 
ib. 318-321 Value of a fort at the end of the pier for the defence of the shipping; 
this would be an extra expenditure, Pasley 467, 468. , 

Additional outlay necessary if fortifications be provided, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1154, 1155. 
1285 Discussion between witness and Colonel Jervoise as to the site for the fort, 7d. 
1305. 

Further statement in explanation of the cost incurred for the fort, as having been borne 


on the Army Estimates, Wugent 1570-1576 Explanation also in regard to the ques- 
tion of expenditure upon a new fort, if constructed on the shoulder of the proposed 


breakwater, ib. 1577-1580. 
Advantage of the proposed harbour being under the protection of great military works 
already provided, Rep. iii. 
France. Difficulty and delay on the part of France in the matter of improved continental 
communication, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1399-1401. 


French Coast. Doubt as to the facilities for coaling or anchorage on the coast between 
Cherbourg and the Scheldt, Str A. Milne 427-432. 


H. 


Harbour Board. See Debt. Income and Expenditure. Loan, and Security for Loan. 
Railway Companies. 


Flarbour of Refuge. Limited extent to which the proposed harbour would be available for 
merchant vessels as well as for the mavy, Collinson 252-254 Extent to which the 
harbour might be used as an open commercial harbour, or as a harbour of refuge for the 
mercantile marine, Sir A. Milne 351, 352. 406-410. 416, 417. 

Objections to a harbour of refuge at Dover, Pasley 440 Belief that an area of 520 
acres, as formerly proposed, was intended for a harbour of refuge ; explanation as to the 
need for such harbour having gradually passed away, 2b. 479-486. 505, 506. 

Much larger harbour proposed in 1844-45, the Commission of 1844 having apparently 
considered that it was necessary to combine a harbour of. refuge with a naval harbour, 
Sir J. Hawkshaw 1321-1326 The harbour now proposed would serve to some extent 
as a harbour of refuge, 7b. 1324. 

Belief that Government determined upon the work as being in a great measure a 
harbour of refuge and of national importance, Welby 2200. 2304. 

Advantage expected by the Committee to accrue to the commercial marine, though this 
advantage is not of a character to call for the proposed outiay, Rep. iii. 


See also Area of Harbour. 


Hawhshaw, Sir John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long and intimate experience of 
witness in regard to Dover Harbour, and the works carried out and eis there, 
1127-1133 Preparation by him in 1872, at the instance of the Harbour Board and 
the railway companies, of plans for a packet pier and a sheltering work ; these plans and 
a Bill were deposited but were afterwards withdrawn, as at variance with the views of the 
Government authorities, 1133-1138. 

Instructions subsequently received by Sir Andrew Clarke and witness from Govern- 
ment, to consider a plan which should combine the trathe requirements with the naval 
and military requirements; also to report as to the contributions which might be 
received from the Harbour Board and the railway companies, 1139-1144 Similarity 
of the plans before the Committee to those devised by Sir Andrew Clarke and witness at 
an estimated cost of 850,000 /., exclusive of 120,000 /. for a packet pier, 1144-1152 
Belief as to the entire sufficiency of the estimate of 970,000 /. for the works. proposed, 


1153. 1216-1218——Additional outlay necessary, if fortifications be provided, 1154, 


1155. 1285 Conclusion that no difficulty whatever would arise in the construction or 


maintenance of the proposed harbour, 1156, 1157. 
Evidence 
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Hawkshaw, Sir John. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Evidence in detail relative to the question of silt; witness believing that very extra- 
vagant statements have been made on the subject, and submitting data for the conclusion 
that the silting would be very small, 1158-1 168. 1209-1213. 1224-1232. 1239. 1264- 
1268 Limited extent to which there is any tendency to silting at the Admiralty Pier ; 
absence of any additional deposit in the harbour in the last 20 years, 1159. 1211, 1212. 
1228-1232 Precautions necessary, so as to divert the sewage of Dover with the 
debritus from the roads from going into the harbour, 1166-1168, 


Ample facilities for the rapid coaling of vessels of war in the proposed harbour, 1169- 
1171——Impression that coal will come mainly by sea ; facility also for supply by rail, .» 
1169, 1170--—Explanation that the estimate {for the works devised by witness in 1872 
comprised 120,000 J. for the pier and jetty, and about 80,0004. for the sheltering work, 
1172-1190 Agreement that the railway companies were to guarantee interest on 
200,000 1., under the Bill of 1873; question hereon as to their contribution to the present 
scheme of works, 1181-1199 Construction by the railway company at Holyhead of 
certain piers and landing places in addition to the works constructed by Government, 
1200-1205. 

Much greater extent and value of the scheme now before the Committee than of the 
works devised by witness, for the purposes merely of the Harbour Board and railway 
companies, 1206-1208——Grounds for conclusion that silting in the harbour would be 
diminished by the construction of the eastern arm or pier, and by an opening therein, 
1210. 1213. 1224-1227. 1264-1268 Estimate of about 1,700 7. a year as the maximum 
cost of dredging, 1211, 1212 Reference to the Admiralty Pier as an incomplete con- 
struction, and as not affording any protection against northerly winds, 1214, 1215, 


Higher prices allowed for in witness’ estimate than are now being paid for work at 
Dover, 1218. 1286-1283 Addition of about 90,000/. to the estimate if the eastern 
arm were constructed without an opening, 1219 Great importance of a second 
entrance to the harbour, an eastern entrance being very valuable for vessels leaving the 
harbour in strong westerly winds; question for consideration, whether the southern 
entrance should not be made wider and the eastern entrance made narrower, and moved 
to the southward, 1219*-1221. 1224-1227. 1240-1246. 1255, 1269-1279. 

Entire concurrence of Sir Andrew Clarke with witness as to the proposed plans, 1222, 
4223 Total area of 350 acres comprised in the projected harbour, of which eighty-five 
acres are five fathoms in depth or deeper, whilst twenty-six more acres are more than 
four fathoms, and can be deepened to tive fathoms at a cost of about 82,000/., 1233- 
1238 Adequate shelter for large ironclads along the breakwaters, parapets being 
provided, 1240 Facility of railway communication with the eastern harbour, thus 
adding greatly to the advantages of the harbour as a coaling station, 1247-1252. 


Sufficient provision in the estimates for a parapet and a coal shed, 1253. 1285. 1291- 
_ Stt2g98 Extent to which the position of the entrances and the form of the harbour may 
be modified without involving excess of estimate; approval hereon of a certain modifica- 
-tion which would give an increase of deep water without an increase of cost, 1254-1263. 
Reference to two proposals for enlargement as involving, respectively, an additional cost 
.of 98,057 2. and 154,000/., 1257 Circumstance of Sir Andrew Clarke having con- 
sidered that the works might be executed for less than the present estimate, 1280, 1281. 
1288-1290. 
Proposed use of large concrete blocks in the construction of the pier, 1282 Allow- 
ance of 88,000 /., or 10 per cent,, for contingencies, the estimate being on the whole an 


ample one, 1283. 1285. 1291-1293 Considerable width proposed for the pier or jetty, 
1284 Expectation further expressed that the coal would come chiefly by sea, and 
be transhipped direct, 1286.——Doubt as to any economy by the employment of convict 


labour, 1287. 

[Second Examination.]—Further statement that Sir Andrew Clarke and witness are 
jointly responsible for the plan under consideration, the former, however, having already 
proposed a plan when witness was put into communication with him by Government,’ 
1294-1300——Extent and character of the documentary evidence, and of the information 
generally before witness when preparing the present plan, concurrently with Sir A. Clarke, 
1301-1311——-Discussion between witness and Colonel Jervoise as to the site for the fort, 
1305——Considerable discussion with the First Lord of the Admiralty and other members 
of the late Government, 1306. 


Explanation that the expense of diverting the drainage and sewage of Dover from the 
harbour will fall upon the Corporation, 1312-1318.— Expediency of prohibiting the 
flow of sewage into the River Dore, which runs into the dock called the Pent, 1315- 
1318——Peculiarly favourable position of Dover for Continental communication, 1319, 
1320——Much larger harbour proposed in 1844-45, the Commission of 1844 having 
apparently considered that it was necessary to combine a harbour of refuge with a naval 
harbour 1321-1326——The harbour now proposed would serve to some extent as a har- 
bour of refuge, 1324. 
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Hawkshaw, Sir John. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Examination in detail in further support of the view that no serious difficulty will arise 
on the score of silt, 1327 e¢ seg——Consideration of the opinions expressed, and the con- 
clusions arrived at, by Captain Washington, Mr. Walker, Sir John Rennie, Sir William 
Symonds, and other authorities, upon the question of silting; denial that these go to 
prove that much evil is to be apprehended from this source, 1329-1368. 


Much greater experience of witness and other engineers of the present day than of 
former engineers as regards the silting up of harbours, 1368-1372——Very little silting 
at Kingstown, 1373-13';5——-Considerable silting and expensive dredging at Ramsgate, 
Lowestoft, Hull, and other places, the local conditions being altogether different to 
those of Dover, 1376-13%6——Necessity of much dredging at a harbour being con-— 
structed by witness on the coast of Holland, 1385. 1387-1390. 


Dissent from the view that the proposed harbour is not large enough for naval and 
military requirements; size of Holyhead and other harbours adverted to hereon, 13991- 
1304 Entire sufficiency of the accommodation proposed for the Continental traffic, 
1392-1394——Further suggestions on the subject of entrances in connection’ with 
the length and position of the piers; great importance of a second entrance, 1395- 
1398. 

Difficulty and delay on the part of France in the matter of improved Continental com- 
munication, 1399-1401——-Limited extent to which the utility of the scheme before the 
Committee, or the passenger traffic by sea, would be affected by a railway tunnel under 
Channel, 1402-1418 Experiments being made in reference to the tunnel project ; feasi-: 
bility of the scheme in an engineering sense, 1408-1411——Further considerations as to 
the relative area of deep water and of shallow water in the proposed harbour; valuable 
extension of the former by an additional expenditure of about 150,000 i, 1419-1423. 


Holyhead Harbour. Construction by the railway company at Holyhead of certain piers and 
landing places in addition to the works constructed by Government, Sir J. Hawkshaw 
1200-1205. 


Illustration at Holyhead of the deposit arising in a still-water basin where there is 
matter suspended, Calver 1631— Statement in further explanation of the silting which 
has taken place at Holyhead, the conditions however not being identical with those at 
Dover, ¢d. 1680-1684. 


I, 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE (ANNUALLY): 


Witness submits an account (Ev. 72, 73) of the income and expenditure of the harbour 
for the year ended goth June 1874, together with an estimate of the additional income 
and expenditure in five years and in ten years, Stillwell 803-807. 867-869 ——Explana- 
tion that by a clerical error there was a considerable over-estimate by witness for increase 
of coal consumption, 2b. 808-815. 

Total of 14,7842. as the income for the year ended goth June 1874, the amount in five 
years being estimated at 16,4447. and in ten years at 44,900 1., Stillwell 842, 843. 863- 
866; Ev. 72 Total present expenditure of 11,1937. the addition in five years being 
placed at 2,000.7. and in ten years at 4,0001., Stillwell 850, 851; Ev. 73. 


Result of witness’ calculations that in ten years there would be a surplus mcome of 
444,491 1, and after payment of interest on Government advances a net surplus income of 
22,108 /, available for reduction of capital, Stillwell 852-862; Ev. 73 Circumstance 

"of wiiness having taken a different basis of estimate in 1873 and in 1875 as to the increase 
of traffic, Stillwell 944-946 Causes of considerable discrepancy between a certain state- 
ment of income and expenditure for the year 1872-73, and the statement as now submitted 
for 1873-74, 2b. 964-968. 

Paper showing the present annual income and expenditure and the additional income 
and expenditure in five years and in ten years, Stiliwell’s Ey. 72, 73. j 


Statement showing that in 1873 the Treasury objected to a former estimate by witness 
in which he took the increase of expenditure at only 25 per cent., and of income at nearly 
150 per cent.; revised estimate subsequently submitted, in which the increase of income 
was much modified, Stillwell 1052-1063. 


Examination in connection with an abstract of the sums raised and expended in respect 
of the harbour during the year last ended previous to June 1873 ; admission as to this 
account being incorrect, Stellwell 1074-1086 Surplus income of 3,591 J. in 1873-74, 
after payment of 2,000 J. for interest, 2b. 1102, 1103. , 


Account submitted showing under various heads the receipts which accrued due, and 


the expenditure which was incurred by the Dover Harbour Board in each of the four years 
ending 30th June 1874, Sti/lwell 2173-2175. 
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oe 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE (ANNUALLY)—continued. 


Examination in support of the conclusion that the income from various sources will be 
sufficient to meet the charges for the loan, whilst the estimate for maintenance is ample, 
Welby 2221. 2249-2252. 2359-2399— Total of 14,8002. as the revenue last year, 2b. 
2226 Total revenue of 33,600/., ten years hence, according to the Treasury estimate, 
76. 2226, sh 

Apparent deficiency of income to the extent of the charge for Sinking Fund and arrears 
of interest (or between 6,000 J. and 7,000/. a year); allowance to be fairly made on the 
other hand for a Jargely increased revenue from the harbour, more than sufficient to meet 
the apparent deficiency, Welby 2232-2257. 2359-2372. 2385. 2391-2395 Circum- 
stance of witness having taken no credit for increase of harbour dues or of wharfage, 7d. 

| 2391-2395. , 

See also Accounts. Admiralty Pier. Dues on Vessels. Interest on Loan. 
Maintenance of Works. Parliamentary Control of Expenditure. Passengers. we 
Railway Companies. Rents. Shipway Dues. — Silt, and Dredging. _ Tonnage. ik 
Wharfage. / 

Interest on Loan. Several precedents for the proposal that the advance to the Dover Har- 
bour Beard shall carry only 33 per cent. interest; reference especially to the cases of the 
Tyne and Wear, the Colombo Harbour Bill, &c., Smith 2101-2111. 2141-2149. 


Ageregate charge of between 24,0007. and 25,000 /. and year for sinking fund and in- 
terest, irrespective of a further charge or interest upon the capitalised arrears of interest, 
Welby 2232-2235. 


Invasion. Decided opinion that fortified works at Dover supply a most valuable strategical 
position in the event of invasion ; reference hereon to the report of the Defence Com- 
mission of 1859, Duke of Cambridge 49-51. See also Strategical Advantages. 


Tronclads. Facility of large ironclads entering the harbour and being moored alongside 
the piers, Sir A. Milne 352, 353. 368-370. 384-386. 414, 415. 422-424 Adequate 
shelter for large ironclads alongside the breakwaters, parapets being provided, Sir J. 
Hawkshaw, 1240 Sufficient protection for large ships alongside the breakwater, the 
walls being nearly upright, Druce 1491. 


K. 


Kingstown Harbour. Examination to the effect that the conditions as to silting are more 
analogous between Dover and Kingstown than between Dover and Ramsgate, Kvans 
596-610. 635-641. 663-665. 670-674. 683-688. 694-703. 737-759 Very little silt- 
ing at Kingstown, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1373-1375 Reason why Kingstown Harbour is 
free from deposit, the case not being analogous to that of Dover, Calver 1625. 1823. 


: L. 
Limits of Deviation. Large scope allowed by the limits of deviation, under the Bill for 
altering the plans as regards the position of the entrances, &c., Evans 78'7-Soo. 


Loan, and Security for Loan. Calculations carefully made at the Treasury, in which it has 
been shown that, besides the increasing income from the harbour, there is a considerable 
amount of real property which would be a security for the advance, Smith 2052-2069. 
2128-2130. 


Statement in justification of the course pursued by the Treasury in reducing from one- 
half to one-third the proportion of cost to be borne by the public, and in increasing to 
two-thirds the advance to be repaid by the harbour authorities, Smith 2060, 2061. 2070, 
2071. 2077-2086—— Circumstance of witness’ predecessor (Mr. Dodson) having, in 
February 1874, increased to two-thirds the proportion to be contributed by local funds, 
ib. 2131———Conclusion as to the borrowing powers of the Harbour Board applying, 
under the Bill, entirely to the new works proposed therein, 2b. 2163-2167. 2171, 
2172. 

Difficulty of preparing a statement showing the value of the property of the Harbour 
Board; witness will, however, prepare a statement on the subject, Stellwell 2176-2183. 


Total of 527,000 /. as the amount of loan for which the Treasury is to obtain security, 
the interest amounting to 18,200 /, a-year, Welby 2231, 2232. 


Consideration of the probable value of the property of the Board, according to a paper 
showing that the gross estimated rental upon the poor rate is 32,6001, and the amount 
of ground-rents 4,307 1.; this paper handed in to the Committee, Séllwell 2452-2482 
Explanation that some properties sold by the Harbour Board since the beginning of 

1873 were exceedingly small in value, and have not realised more than 1001. cr 15014, 

ib. 2452-2465-—— Rough estimate by witness that the capitalised value of the whole pro- 

perly is from 150,000 1. to 200,000 /., 2b. 2475-2481. 

See also Accounts. Debt (Dover Harbour Board). Expenditure (Estimate for 
New Works). Income and Expenditure (Annually). Interest on Loan, 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. Treasury. 
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Lowestoft Harbour. Excessive silting at Lowestoft, Calver 1625 Absence of silting at 
Lowestoft previously to the formation of a still-water basin by artificial works, 2b. 1819. 


M. 


Maintenance of Works. Opinion that. the cost of maintenance should not exceed 2,0v0 J, 
or 3,0001. a-year, Pasley 513-517 Very small expense of maintaining the proposed 
works, Kvans 620-622~-— Conclusion that no difficulty whatever would arise in the 
construction or maintenance of the proposed harbour, Str J. Hawkshaw 1156, 1157 

Opinion that the cost of maintenance would not be excessive, and that sufficient is 

allowed on this score, Druce 1439. 1470. 

Reliance placed by the Treasury (having consulted the Board of Trade) upon the esti- 
mate of 15,2007. as the annual cost of maintenance at the end of ten years; examination 
as to the probable sufficiency of this estimate, Welby 2229-2231. 2296. 2309-2322, 
2373-2390. 

See also Silt, and Dredging. 


Military Considerations. See Area of Hurbour. Embarkation of Troops and Stores. 
Fortifications. Naval and Military Harbour. Strategical Advantages. Welling- 
ton, Duke of (the late). 


Milne, Sir Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Conclusion, based on witness? experi- 
ence as Senior Naval Lord of the Admiralty, that an absolute necessity exists for a 
harbour at Dover, where large men-of-war can coal, and where troops and stores may be: 
embarked, 344-349. 354, 255. 383 Inability of the coast defence ships to lie in the 
Downs in bad weather, 346. 355. 371. 387 Peculiar facilities of Dover, as a port, for 
the embarkation of troops, on account of the two lines of railway in connection, 347 
Difficulties in the way of embarkation or disembarkation at the present pier, 348. 357. 


Great improvement if the plan before the Committee were enlarged, and if the eastern 
pier were’extended into deep water, with railway communication, so as to be utilised for 
coaling and for embarkation of troops, 350. 358-355. 411-413 Extent to which the 
proposed harbour might be used as an open commercial harbour, or as a harbour of 
refuge for the mercantile marine, 351, 352. 406-410. 416, 417 Facility of large iron- 
clads entering the harbour and being moored alongside the plers, 352; 353. 368-370. 
354-386. 414, 415. 422-424. 

Wasteful expenditure upon the present pier, unless further means are taken to provide 
protection, 355-357 Utterly inadequate coaling accommodation at the Admiralty 
pier, 355. 366, 367 Absence, at present, of any coaling facilities for the Fleet 
between Portsmouth and Sheerness, 355+ 387 Advantage of a second entrance to the 
harbour; suggestion on this point, 358. 419-421—— Examination upon the question 
whether, in 1865, a committee of influential naval officers did not report against the new 
harbour then in course of construction, and whether the Admiralty did not consider it. 
advisable to limit the ‘pier accordingly, 372-495. 425, 426 Doubt as to the period 
when the Admiralty changed their views as to the value of the harbour; that is, if they 
ever were really adverse to it, 387-405. 

Advantage of a certain plan which would give increased depth for anchorage, 418 
Doubt as to the facilities for coaling or anchorage on the coast between Cherbourg and 


the Scheldt, 427-432. 


N. 


Naval and Military Harbour. Great value attached to the proposed harbour from a mili-- 
tary point of view, Duke of Cambridge g et seg.——Opinion that a naval station at 
Dover would be excellently located, 7d. 102-104. 

Witness considers Dover the most important point on the coast for a military harbour, 
Nugent 113, 114——— As a naval station also Dover possesses great advantages, 7b. 115, 
116 Several grounds for the conclusion that Dover is the most important strategical 

point in the kingdom for naval and military operations, Collinson 214-226. 255, 256. 

306-308. 

Conclusion, based on witness’ experience as Senior Navai Lord of the Admiralty, that 
an absolute necessity exists for a harbour at Dover where large men-of-war can coal and 
where troops and stores may be embarked, Szr A. Milne 344-349- 354, 355- 383-—— 
As a place of rendezvous for the fleet, in the event of threatened invasion, a harbour at 
Dover would be of the greatest value, 2b. 430. 447 Advantage of Dover over other 
sites as a harbour for coaling and for the embarkation of troops, on account of its being 
in the narrowest part of the channel-and being already fortified, 2b. 441, 442. 502-504.” 


Coneurrence in the opinion of other witnesses that, in a military point of view,’ Dover 
is the best site for a harbour as proposed, Evans 566,* 567. 


Conclusion. 
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Naval and Military Harbour—continued. 


Conclusion of the Committee that in time of war the proposed harbour would be of the 
greatest value and importance, both in a naval and military point of view, Rep. iii. 


See also Area of Harbour. Coaling. Downs. Eimbarkation of Troops and 
Stores. Entrances to Harbour. 


Nugent, Colonel Charles, R.F. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Deputy Director of Works, 
in succession to Colonel Jervois 110-112 Considers Dover the most important point 
on the coast for a military harbour, 113, 114 As a naval station also Dover possesses 
great advantages, 115, 116 ——In respect of railway facilities, the port is in direct com- 
munication with numerous military stations, 117, 118. 176-197. 


Great in:portance of a large sheltered space at Dover for the embarkation and debarka- 
tion of troops, 119-121 Belief that the Admiralty pier is only part of an incomplete 
scheme, and that in making past expenditure the Government always contemplated a 
harbour, 122-127 Increased calibre of guns in recent years, so that the present forti- 
fications would command the whole of the proposed harbour, 128, 129; Facility, 
by tunnelling through the cliff, of making the east pier available for shipping troops, 
130-135. 

Information relative to the fort being constructed at the end of the pier, and the 
expenditure thereupon ; authority for the outlay, 136-188. 142-163 Necessity of a 
new fort at the elbow of the proposed breakwater, 139-141. 185, 186 Reference toa 
confidential Report of the Duke of Wellington in 1843, as recommending a harbour of 
refuge at Dover, with military works in connection, 153 Increased end more powerful 
armaments for the defence of the harbour since the Report of the Commission of 1859; 
158-163. 187-191. . 

Contemplated embarkation of small stores at Dover, as well as of troops; expediency 
of the heavier stores, siege guns, &c., being embarked at Woolwich, 164-173--—Facility 
of embarking troops at Dover in large numbers in a very short time, 174-179 Further 
expenditure desirable over and above that estimated for the breakwater, 180-186 
Opinion that nothing less than the works proposed by the Bill,would meet the military 
requirements, 191. 

[Second Examination. |—Further statement in explanation of the cost incurred for the 
fort, as having been borne on the Army Estimates, 1570-1576——Explanation also in 
regard to the question of expenditure upon a new fort, if constructed on the shoulder of 
the proposed breakwater, 1577-1580 Impression that there is no wharf frontage avail- 
able at Sheerness for the embarkation of troups, 1581-1583. 


PP. 


Pachet Pier. See Expenditure.( Estimate for New Works). Railway Companies. 


Parliamentary Control of Expenditure. Explanation that only one-third of the annual out- 
lay, or 40,000 Z., will be voted by Parliament yearly, and that two-thirds will not be the 
subject of an annual vote, Welby 2323-2329. 


Pasley, Colonel Charles, R.E. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Director of Works at the 
Admiralty ; has considered the question of harbour accommodation at Dover, and has 
examined the plans prepared for the purpose, 433-437. 443 Attaches the greatest 
importance to a harbour at Dover where the Fleet can coal, there being no coaling place 
between Portsmouth and Sheerness, 438, 439. 447. 497-501 As a place of rendezvous 
for the Fleet, in the event of threatened invasion, a harbour at Dover would also be of 
the greatest value, 439. 447. 

Objections to a harbour of refuge at Dover, 440 Advantage of Dover over other 
sites as a harbour for coaling and for the embarkation of troops, on account of its being 
in the narrowest part of the Channel and being already fortified, 441, 442. 502-504 
Increased advantage if more accommodation were provided than is proposed, though the 
plan before the Committee provides all that is absolutely essential, 443-445. 454-464 

Sufficiency of accommodation as regards coaling ; facilities available in the event of 

war, 446. 450-452. 455-458. 470, 471. 520-523 Advantage of the harbour to men- 

of-war lying in the Downs; obstacle to coaling in the Downs, 447. 494-497. 

Special importance of facilities at Dover for the embarkation of troops in time of war, 
448 Ample return to be derived from the expenditure proposed, 449. 469 Diffi- 
culty of coaling at the eastern pier, 452 Adequate means for the embarkation of 
troops as well as for coaling by the plan before the Committee, 454-458 Expediency 
of a modification of the plan if an increased area of deep water can be secured without 
any large additional expense; reference more especially to a suggested alteration as 
regards the eastern pier, 459-466 Advantage of a fort at the end of the pier for the 
defence of the shipping; this would be an extra expenditure, 467, 468. 

236. Ee Additional 
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Pasley, Colonel Charles, 8.8. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


Additional expenditure, beyond the estimate, required for a coal store, 468 Sufhi- 
cient provision in the estimate for the utilisation of the breakwater, 2. Explanation 
that the estimate of 970,000 /. is calculated to cover both the intended pier and cer- 
tain further extensions, 472-47> Belief that an area of 520 acres, as formerly proposed, 
was intended for a harbour of refuge; explanation as to the need for such harbour having 
gradually passed away, 479-486. 505, 500 Doubt as to Dover harbour having been 
handed over by the Admiralty to the Board of Trade on the ground that it was not use- j 
ful for purposes of defence, 487-493. 


Explanation that witness is not responsible for the estimate of cost, but considers it 
sufficient for the works proposed, 507, 508 Opinion that the cost of maintenance 
should not exceed 2,000 Z:.or 3,000 1. a year, 513-517 —— Limited expense to be incurred 
in respect of dredging, 518, 519. 


Passengers. Calculated receipt of 8,594/. in five years from passengers’ tax at 6 d. per 
head, and 32,363 J. in ten years at 1s. per head; estimated annual increase of ten per 
cent. on Calais traffic, and of five per cent. on Ostend traffic, Stillwell 834-840; Hv. 72 

Reference to the passenger tax as the main source of increased revenue, Stillwell 

928-930. 

Paper delivered in showing the Dover continental passenger traffic, outwards and { 
inwards, in 1872, 1873, and 1874. Stillwell’s Ev. 71. 

Question considered whether witness has not over-calculated by about 7,0007, the 
amount derivable from the passenger tax in ten years at an assumed increase of ten per 
cent. per annum in the Calais passengers, of five per cent. in the Ostend passengers, and of 
6 d. to 1s, in the tax per head after the first five years, Stillwell 1022-1030. 


Examination in further reference to the probability of an increase of 10 percent. in the 
Calais traffic; statistics for the last ten years adverted to hereon, Stillwell 1031-1051 
—-Return of the number ‘of passengers to and from the port in each of the years 
1865-74, 0b. 1105. 


Question further considered as to the accuracy of witness’ figures in his computation of 
the increase in the passenger tax in the next decennial period, Stillwell 1119-1125, 


Estimate of 17,4007. as the receipt from passengers in ten years’ time at 1s- 
per head, and assuming only the normal rate of increase in the number, Welby 2220- 
2220. i 

Further evidence as to the data for the estimated receipt of 17,4007 a year from 
passenger duty, and as to the reasonableness of the increase allowed in the number of 
passengers, Welby 2435-2451. 

Considerable importance of the proposed accommodation in reference to the embarka- 
tion and disembarkation of passengers to-and from the Continent, Rep. il. 

See also Continental.Trafic. Diversion of Traffic. Tunnel. 


Plans. Approval generally of the plan before the Committee, as well calculated to accom- 
plish the objects desired, Duke of Cambridge 5,6; Collinson 208—— Opinion that the 
works are well designed for the purposes of the harbour, Druce 1438. 


Preparation by witness in 1872, at the instance of the Harbour Board and the railway 
Companies, of plans for a packet pier and a sheltering work ; these plans and a Bill were 
deposited, but were afterwards withdrawn as at variance with the views of the Government hs 
authorities, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1133-1138. 


Instructions subsequently received by Sir Andrew Clarke and witness, from Govern- 
ment, to consider a plan which should combine the traffic requirements with the naval 
and military requirements ; also to report as to the contributions which might be received 
from the Harbour Board and the railway companies, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1139-1144. 


Similarity of the plans before the Committee to those devised by Sir Andrew Clarke 
and witness, at an estimated cost of 850,000 /., exclusive of 120,000 /. for a packet pier, 
Sir J. Hawkshaw 1144-1152 Much greater extent and value of the scheme now 
before the Committee than of the works devised by witnesses for the purposes merely of 
the Harbour Board Railway Companies, 2b. 1206-1208. 


Extent and character of the documentary evidence, and of the information generally 
before witness when preparing the present plan, concurrently with Sir A. Clarke, Sir J. 
Hawkshaw 1301-1311 Considerable discussion with the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and other members of the late Government, 7b. 1306. 

. Impression that the Committee of 1865 had before them not only the question of 
extension of the Admiralty pier, but a specific plan of Sir Andrew Clarke for the con- 
struction of a harbour, Calver 1569-1615 Report by the Committee adverse to the 
scheme of Sir Andrew Clarke; examination hereon as to the character of this scheme, 
and as to the extent to which it was investigated by the Committee, 2b. 1597-1619. 

Further expression of the belief that the Committee of 1865, of which witness was a ; 

member, 
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i] 
Plans— continued. 


member, had a plan before it very similar to that now under consideration; re-examina- 
tion in detail on this point, Calver 1738. 1902-1916." 


See also Clarke, Sir Andrew. Entrances to Harbour. Limits of Deviation. 


Port Arran (Isle of Man). Instance in the case of Port Arran of the Public Works Com- 
missioners having advanced money upon much worse security than that propesed in the 
vase of Dover, Welby 2251. 2301. 


Portsmouth. Very inadequate space available at Portsmouth for the embarkation of troops, 
Duke of Cambridge 11. 153 Collinson 205. 227-232 ; Rep. i. 


Puspitic WorKS LOAN COMMISSIONERS: 


Somewhat exceptional course pursued in providing that a loan of two-thirds of the 
amount required for the works should be advanced by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners without any discretion on their part on the matter of the security for the loan, 
Smith 2041-2045 Instances of loss upon some former occasions of public advances 
to local bodies where the Commissioners have not been entrusted with discretion as to the 
sufficiency of the security, 2b. 2046-2048. 

Impression that the Commissioners have not given, nor been asked to give, any opinion 
as to the amount which they would feel justified in advancing upon the security offered ; 
reference thereon to a letter from witness’ predecessor at the Treasury in Act 1873, in 
which it is proposed that the Commissioners should be consulted, Smith 2049-2051. 


Examination as to the reason why the Public Works Loan Commissioners have been 
relieved from the duty of considering the security for their advance, Smith 2072-2076. 
2089-2092. 2131-2139 Independent powers exercised as a rule by the Commis- 
sioners in inquiry into the security for advances to harbours, &c., and in arranging the 
rate of interest between certain limits; statement hereon as to a rate of 3} per cent. 
being proposed by the present Bill, 2b. 2093-2116 Impression that the Bill a3 pro- 
posed by the late Government, did not propose to refer the value of the security to the 
consideration of the Commissioners, 7b. 2132, 2133. 


Somewhat. exceptional course pursued under the Bill in proposing that the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners shall advance the money for the works without their having 
any <liscretion as to the security, Welby 2186, 2187 Intention of the Treasury in October 
1873, as shown by a letter from Mr. Dodson, to refer tie question of security to the 
Commissioness, 2b. 2186-2188 Reference of the papers and correspondence by the 
Treasary to the Commissioners, during last autumn, as well as the Bill of 1873, for any 
general observations they might be disposed to offer ; probable reason for not asking their 
opinion as to the security for the loan, ib. 2189-2202, 2216-2218. 2302-2308. 2397- 
- 2467 Impression that the Bill of 1873 made it obligatory upon the Commissioners to 
advance the required money, 2b. 2196-2198. 2201, 2202. 2305-2308. 2399-2407. 

Examination in reference to a statement by the President of the Board of Trade in 
July 1853 that the Public Works Loan Commissioners would advance 500,000 /. on the 
security of the harbour dues ; doubt as to the existence of any document in the Treasury 
which accounted for this statement, Welby 2267-2276. 


Statement on the subject of the Commissioners being independent of the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade as regards advances in respect of harbours of refuge; question hereon 
as to the interpretation placed upon the Passing Tolls Act of 1861 and as to the con- 
ditions prescribed therein on the score of advances, Welby 2277~2300 Belief that it 
was the intention of the late Government that the money should be advanced for the 
works, irrespective of the views of the Commissioners, 26. 2399-2 409. 

Correspondence in June and July 1873, in November 1874, and in March 1875, be- 
tween the Treasury and the Public Works Loan Commissioners relative to the loan pro- 
posed to be issued for the works at Dover, and the security for the same, App. 195, 
196. * 

See also Basses ( Ceylon). Loan and Security for Loan. Port Arran (Isle of 

Man). Treasury. 


R. 


Railway Communication. Importance of the facilities of railway communication with 
Dover, Duke of Cambridge 76-78. 106; Collinson 220-222 In respect of railway 
facilities, the port is in direct communication with numerous military stations, Nugent 


117, 118. 176-179- 


RAILWAY COMPANIES: 


Rent of 3,000 /. a year expected for the use of the pier or jetty by the railway com- 
panies, Stidlwell 824-826; Ev. 72. a 
236. EE 2 Opposition 
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RAILWAY COMPANIES—continued. 


Opposition made by the railway companies to the Bill of 1371, and to the dues sought 
to be levied thereby, a clause satisfactory to the companies having however been inserted, 
whereupon the opposition was withdrawn, Sééllwell 876-882. 900, gol. 


Power obtained by the companies under the Bill of 1871 to make a special agreement 
with the Harbour Board, the agreement of ist May 1871 having been the result, S¢cldwell 
886, 887. g00, 901 Explanations in connection with the chief points in this agree- 
ment, and the reduced charges to be paid by vessels working in connection with the rail- 
ways as compared with the charges under the Bill as first introduced, 2b. 888-907 
Charge under this agreement of 13d. per ton for every vessel carrying any mail or 
passengers or parceis only, and not merchandise and goods other than parcels, ib. 888— 
890. 902-907. 

Statement as to there being nothing in the agreement of May 1871 relative to its 
duration, Stillwell go8-912. 947 Reluctance of witness to offer any opinion upon 
the question whether the agreement of 1871 is preserved by the present Bill, 7d. 913- 
O15. 

Conclusion as to the building of a packet pier being assured by the Bill; hence the 
estimated rent of 3,000 7. a year, Stillwell 924-927—— Intention of the Harbour Board 
under their Bul of 1873 to erect a pier or jetty, by arrangement with the companies, ib. 


937-941. 


Impression that the agreement between the companies and the Harbour Board in May 
1€73 was never really entered into, and was not signed and executed (discussion between 
counsel on this point), Stillwell 942, 943 ~— Full power apparently under the present Bill 
for the making of special contracts with the companies for the use of the pier, 2d. 959-963. 


Explanation that witness was in error in expressing his belief that the agreement of 
May 1873 with the railway companies had not been executed, Stillwell’s Ev. 74. 


Examination relative to the works to be carried out under the agreement, the arrange- 
ments between the Harbour Board and the companies relative to the payments to be made 
by the latter and the conditions under which certain land was to be leased in perpetuity 
to the companies, Stillwell 1001-1008 Copy of the agreement in question, Ev. 75-77 
Statement that the works contemplated by the agreement were not sanctioned by 
Parliament, and that the agreement itself became null and void, Séillwell 1009-1011. 


Agreement that the railway companies were to cuarantee iaterest on 200,000 7. under 
greem railway companies were to guar 1000 l. 
the Bill of 1873 ; question hereon as to their contribution to the present scheme of works, 
Str J. Hawkshaw 1181-1199. 


Understanding as to the companies paying interest upon the cost of the Packet Pier, 
such cost being estimated at 120,000 1.; that is, in addition to the 1,4007, a year now 
paid in respect of the Admiralty Pier, arid 1 d. per head to be paid as passenger duty, 
Welby 2231. 2239-2248. 2428-2494 Impression that a payment of 11,000 2. a year 
by the companies, as at one time contemplated by the Board of Trade, referred to the 
original proposal, which did not include any duty for passengers, ib. 2350-2353. 

Petitions against the Bill from the South Eastern and London, Chatham, and Dover 
Companies, Rep. v. 


See also Passengers. 


Rents (Dover Harbour Board). Increase of 500 1. expected in five years under the head 
of general rents, these now amounting to 4.3472, Stillwell 827-829; Ev. 72 
Question considered as to the extent of inquiry by the Treasury into the value of the 
ground rents of the Harbour Board as part of the security for the loan, Welby 2419- 
2427, 


Royal Commission of 1844. Statement showing that, according to a memorandum by Sir 
Byam Martin, the Harbour Commission of 1844 were unanimous in considering Dover 
the best site for a war harbour between the Scilly Islands and Yarmouth, Collinson 
524-538 Larger harbour contemplated by the Royal Commission of 1844; that is, 
with the view of combining a harbour of refuge with a navai harbour, Sir J. Hawkshaw 
1321-1326 —— Eminent men upon the Royal Commission of 1844, whilst they left no . 
means unemployed to arrive at the truth upon the question of silting, &e., Calver 1658- 
1661. 


s. 
Security for Loan. See Income and Expenditure. Loan, and Security for Loan. 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. Treasury. 


Sewage, §c. Precautions necessary so as to divert the sewage of Dover, with the debris 
from the roads, from going into the harbour, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1166-1168 Explana- 
tion that the expense of diverting the drainage and sewage from the harbour will fall 
upor the Corporation, id. 1312-1318. 


Sheerness. 
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Sheerness. Disadvantages of Sheerness as a port of embarkation of troops on a large 
scale, Collinson 219, 220. 249-248 Impression that there is no wharf frontage avail- 
able at Sheerness for the embarkation of troops, Mugent 1581-1583. 


Shipway Dues. Increase of 5001. a year estimated in ten years under the head of shipway 
and other dues, Stillwell 832, 833; Ev. 72. 


SILT, AND DREDGING : 
1. Evidence to the effect that the Difficulty on the Score of Silt would not be 
great, and that the Expense of Dredging would be inconsiderable. 
2. Kidence adverse to the proposed Harbour on the Score of extensive 
Silting and of Costly Dredging. : 
3. Experiments and Conclusions of Captain Washington. 


1. Evidence to the effect that the Difficulty on the Score of Silt would not be great, 
and that the Expense of Dredging would be inconsiderable : 


iixamination upon the question whether much difficulty and expense would not be in- 
curred on the score of siltiug up; conclusion that by proper precautions the difficulty on 
this score would not be great, Collinson 257-278. 311-313. 324. 326-343 Limited 
expense to be incurred in respect of dredging, Pusley 518, 519. 


Importance of the proposed breakwater as a means of checking the silting now going 
on at the Admiralty Pier, Evans 571, 572 Information in connection with the accu- 
mulation of silt at the present pier at the several periods, 1848, 1856, 1865, and 1873; 
decided check to such accumulation if the proposed works be carried out, 2b. 587-595. 
637. 641. 658-660. 670-674. 715-736. 755. 

Limited amount of deposit or silt likely to be formed within the proposed harbour or 
at the entrance thereto; examination hereon to the effect that the conditions are ana- 
logous to those of Kingstown Harbour rather than of Ramsgate, Evans 596-610. 635- 
641. 663-665. 670-674. 683-688. 694-703. 737-759——Conclusion that the danger 
from silting up is so small that it may be disregarded, 2b. 644. 


Examination showing that much difficulty on the score of silt was apprehended by an 
Admiralty Committee in 1865, as well as in previous years, Bvans 715-735- 750-759 
Small expense likely to be required for removing the silt by dredging, 7b. 754, 755. 


Evidence in detail relative to the question of silt, witness believing that very extrava- 
gant statements have been made on the subject, and submitting data for the conclusion 
that the silting would be very small, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1158-1168. 1209-1213. 1224- 
1232. 1239. 1264-1268 Limited extent to which there is any tendency to silting at 
the Admiralty pier ; absence of any additional deposit in the harbour in the last twenty 
years, 2b. 1159. 1211, 1212. 1228-1232. 


Grounds for the conclusion that silting in the harbour would be diminished by the con- 
struction of the eastern arm or pier, and by an opening therein, Sir J. Hawkshaw 1210. 
1213. °1224-1227.-1264—1268 Estimate of about 1,700 Z a year as the maximum cost 
of dredging, 2b. 1212, 1212. 


Examination in detail in further support of the view that no serious difficulty will arise 
ou the score of silt, Sir J. Hawkshaw, 1327 et seq. Consideration of the opinions ex- 
expressed and the conclusions arrived at by Captain Washington, Mr. Walker, Sir John 
Rennie, Sir William Symonds, and other authorities upon the question of silting; denial 
that these go to prove that much evil is to be apprehended from this source, 7b. 1329-1368 
Much greater experience of witness and other engineers of the present day than of 
former engineers, as regards the silting-up of harbours, 2b, 1368-1372. 


Considerable silting and expensive dredging at Ramsgate, Lowestoft, Hull, and other 
places, the local conditions being altogether different to those of Dover, Sir J. Hawkshaw 
1376-1386 Necessity of much dredging at a harbour being constructed by witnesson 
the coast of Holland, 7. 1385. 1387-1390. 


Long and practical experience of witness in regard to silt at Dover Harbour ; beueficial 
effect produced by the extension of the Admiralty Pier, there being now no silt nor any 
necessity for dredging, Druce, 1440-1452 1536-1553 Conclusion that there need be 
no apprehension of silting, if the proposed works be carried out, and that the expense of 
dredging will be exceedingly small ; reference hereon to the Report of the Commission of 
1865, and to the views also of Captain Washington and Captain Vetch, 2. 1441-1453. 


1461. 1465-1474. 1487, 1488. 1525-1553 1567-1569. 


2. Evidence adverse to the proposed Harbour, on the Score of extensive Silting 
and of Costly Dredging: . 


Very long experience of witness in regard to the coasts and harbours of England, and 
the action of the waves and currents in the displacement of soils; official surveys made 
by him at various periods, including surveys of Dover Bay in 1844, 1859, and 1865, 

236. EE3 Calver 
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SILT AND DREDGING—continued. 
2. Evidence adverse to the proposed Harbour, on the Score, §c.—continued. 


Calver 1591-1595. 1625-1628 Continuous process iu operation in Dover Bay from 
1844 to 1859, and from 1859 to 1865, and to the present time, whereby the soil is lifted _ 
from one pait of the bay to another, and is transferred from the inner portions of the bay 
to the comparatively still space, where it has continued to accumulate, 7d. 1620-1624, 


Explanation that silting is the deposition of matter held in suspension, witness con- 
tending that the piers now proposed will greatly promote the operation, Calver 1620. 
1624 Invariable rule along the coast that the amount of deposit depends upon the 
amount in suspension, and the degree of stillness, id. 1625 Accuracy of former pre- 
dictions by witness relative to the amount of silt to be expected in the different cireum- 
stances of different harbours, ib. 1641—— Conviction expressed that in the case of the 
proposed harbour at Dover the amount of silting would be very extensive, 7d. 


Argument that even with an eastern entrance the water in the harbour will not be 
maintained in a state of agitation sufficient to prevent deposition of the matter in sus- 
pension, Calver 1642-1650 Experience of witness for eight years when in 1844 he 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission upon the question of silting ; an experience 
of nearly forty years confirms his convictions on the subject, ib. 1665-1667 Opinion 
expressed by witness in 1844 that there would be less deposit in a deep than in a shallow 
harbour; inaccuracy of this view, id. 1667. 


Very still water at Dover if the proposed works be carried out, so that silting is sure 
to result, Calver 1685-1687 Very complete dredging arrangements required jin the 
Tyne, 2b. 1739-1741—— Reference to an estimate by Mr. Walker, that it would cost 1s. 
per yard to dredge material in Dover Harbour, 2. 1742. 


_ Further details upon the subject of dredging and the probable cost thereof, witness 
assuming that the deposit will accrete six-inches per annum, and will cost 1 s. per cubic 
yard to remove, or about 14,000 /, a year; examination as to the accuracy of the data 


for this estimate, Calver 1773-1783. 1824-1884. 1943-1970. 


Further argument that the action of wave and current being destroyed by the formation 
of a still basin, the deposit of the matter held in suspension will assuredly result, Calver 
1813-1819 Reasons for the deposit of a large quantity of matter at Dover which do 
not apply at Sunderland, 2b. 1859-1878. 


3. Experiments and Conclusions of Captain Washington : 


Foundation of the opinions of Mr. Walker and other engineers upon the experiments of 
Captain Washington, Collinson 257-207. 539. 546. 554. 559-563 Explanation that 
in a second report by Captain Washington, he came to the conclusion that there would 
be no appreciable silting up, although in his first report in March 1845, he did not arrive 
at this result, 7b. 539-546. 


Reference to certain experiments of Admiral Washington, according to his report in 
February or March 1845, as showing that there is a considerable amount of matter in 
suspension in the water of Dover Harbour, Calver 1629-1641. 1644-1646 Witness 
has not seena later report of Admiral Washington reversing the conclusions arrived at 
in his earlierreport, 2b. 1632-1636. 


Further consideration of Admiral Washington’s report of November 1845, and of the 
discrepancy between the experiments recorded therein, and those recorded in the report 
of February 1845; entire dissent from his conclusion that there would be no deposit in 
a harbour as proposed, Calver 1051-1657. 1653. 1657-——Calculation by Admiral 
Washington that an average of 173 grains of suspended matter per cubic foot would 
deposit five inches of silt per annum, whereas on one occasion he found 473 grains per 
cubic foot, 2b. 1653-1655. j 


Concurrence further expressed in Admiral Washington's earlier statements as to the 
amount of silt at Dover, but not in his later inferences, Calver 1820-1823. 1926-1938. - 
2000-2020 Circumstance of Admiral Washington’s experiments having embraced the 
period of easterly winds when the water is most charged with matter in suspension; 
expediency, however, of the silt in the winter months being carefully allowed for, 26. 1926- 
1933 -— Admission as to the great care taken by Admiral Washington in his experi- 
ments ; dissent, however, from the conclusions arrived at in his second report, 7b. 1934- 
1942. 2000-2020. 2024-2032. 


See also De la Béche, Sir Henry. Holyhead Harbour. Kingstown Harbour. 
Lowestoft Harbour. 


Sinking Fund. See Interest on Loan. 


Smith, William Henry, M.P. « (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Careful consideration given by 
the Treasury to the scheme before the Committee, the present Government having 
inherited the scheme from their predecessors, 2036-2040 Somewhat exceptional ~ 
course pursued in providing that a loan of two-thirds of the amount required forthe works 
should be advanced by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, without any discretion 
on their part in the matter of the security for the loan, 2041-2045 Instances of loss 

upon 
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Smith, William Henry,.m.p. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


upon some former oceasions of public advances to local bodies, where the Commissioners 
have not been entrusted with discretion as to the sufficiency of the secwity, 2046-2048. 


Impression that the Commissioners have not given, nor been asked to give, any opinion 
as to the amount which they would feel justified in advancing upon the security offered ; 
reference hereon to a letter from witness’ predecessor at the Treasury in October 1873, in 
which it is proposed that the Commissioners should be consulted, 2049-2051 Calcu- 
lations carefully made at the Treasury, in which it has been shown that besides the 
increasing income from the harbour, there is a considerable amount of real property which 
would be a security for the advance, 2052-2069. 2128-2130. 


Sanction of the scheme by the Treasury mainly on national grounds, 2060. 2139 
Statement in justification of the course pursued by the Treasury in reducing from one-half 
to one-third the proportion of cost to be borne by the public, and increasing to two-thirds 
the advance to be repaid by the harbour authorities, 2060, 2061. 2070, 2071. 2077-2086 
_— Examination as to the reason why the Public Works Loan Commissioners have been 
relieved from the duty of considering the security for their advance, 2072-2076. 2089- 
2092. 2131-2139. 

Explanation that in reducing the public grant from one-half to one-third, the Treasury 
were not influenced by any consideration that the harbour was less valuable in a naval 
and military sense, than it was held to be by the late Government, 2077-2088. 


Independent powers exercised as a rule by the Public Works Loan Commissioners in 
inquirmg into the security for advauces to harbours, &c., and in arranging the rate of interest 
between certain limits; statement hereon as to a rate of 33 per cent. being proposed by 
the present Bill, 2093-2116 Several precedents for the proposal that the advance shall 
carry only 33 per cent. interest ; reference especially to the cases of the Tyne and Wear, 
the Colombo Harbour Bill, &c., 2101-2111. 2141-2149. 


Doubt as to the actual correspondence or data upon which the Treasury sanctioned the 
estimate of 10,000 J. in 1873 for the purposes of Dover Harbour, 2117-2127 Circum- 
stance of witness’ predecessor (Mr. Dodson) having in February 1874 increased to two- 
thirds of the proportion to be contributed by local funds, 2131 Impression that the 
Bill as proposed by the late Government did not propose to refer the value of the security 
tothe consideration of the Public Works Commissioners, 2132-2138. 


Explanation that witness’ functions are limited to the financial part of the scheme, and 
that he bas had nothing to do with any consultation of the railway companies, 2150- 
2161 Conelusion as to the borrowing powers of the Harbour Board applying, under 


the Bill, entirely to the new works proposed therein, 2163-2167. 2171, 2172. 


Stillwell, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is acting registrar and legal adviser for 
Dover Harbour, 801, 802 Submits an account (Ev. 72, 73) of the income and ex- 
penditure of the harbour, for the year ended 30th June 1874, together with an estimate 
of the additional income and expenditure in five years, and in ten years, 803-807. 867- 
869 Explains that, by a clerical error, there was a considerable over-estimate by 
witness for increase of coal consumption, 808-31 5- 


Item of 1,336 /. received in 1873-74 for dues on general vessels; estimated addition 
of 1,500 J. in ten years, 816-819; and Ev. 72——Estimate of 937 /. a year to be received 
in ten years for dues on ships using the harbour as a harbour of refuge, 820 ; and Ev. 72 
—.— Increase of 2,000 J. estimated in five years, and of 4,500 /. in ten years, in respect of 
dues on French and Belgian passenger vessels, 821, 822; and Ev. 72——Item of 3,464 /. 
received in 1873-74, in respect of wharfage ; expected increase of 2,000/, in ten years, 
823; and Ev. 72. 


Rent of 3,000. a year expected for the use of the pier or jetty by the railway com- 
panies, 824-826; and Ev. 72——Increase of 500 /. expected in five years under the head 
of general rents, these now amounting to 4,3471, 827-829; and Ev. 72——Variable 
receipts from tonnage ; estimated addition of 500 J. a year in five years under this head, 
830, 831; and Ev. 72——Increase of 500 J. a year estimated in ten years under the bead 
of Shipway and other dues, 832, 833; and v.72. 


Calculated receipt of 8,594 /. in five years from passengers’ tax, at 6d. per head, and 
of 32,363/. in ten years, at 1s. per head ; estimated annual increase of ten per cent. on 
Calais traffic, and of five per cent. on Ostend traffic, 834-849; and Ev. 72——Total of 
14,784 J. as the income for the year ended 30th June 1844, the amount in five years being 
estimated at 16,444/.,and in ten years at 44,900 l., 842, 843. 863-866; and Hv. 72 
Total present expenditure of 11,193 l., the addition in five years being placed at 
2,000 J, and in ten years at 4,000 1, 850, 851; and Ev. 73. 


Result of witness’ calculations that in ten years there would be a surplus income of 
44,491 l., and after payment of interest on Government advances a net surplus income of 
22,1081., available for reduction of capital, 852-862; and Ev. 73. 


Reference to the Bill promoted by the Dover Harbour Board in 1871, as having autho- 
rised an amended scale of dues, the schedule of tolls then in force having dated from the 
Dine hae EE4 ~ time 
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time of James I., 870-875——Opposition made by rhe railway companies to the Bill of 
1871, and to the dues sought to be levied thereby, a clause satisfactory to the companies 
having, however, been inserted, whereupon the opposition was withdeawn, 876-882. goo, 
901——Maximum charge of 1 s. per ton allowed by the Bill in the case of all vessels with 
Cargo using the harbour; rates of charge also upon goods shipped or unshipped in the 
harbour, &83-885. 

Power obtained by the railway companies under the Bill of 1871, to make a special 
agreement with the Harbour Board, the agreement of 1st May 1871 having been the 
result, 886, 887. goo, 901——Explanations in connection with the chief points in this 
agreement, and the reduced charges to be paid by vessels working in connection with the 
railways as compared with the charges under the Bill as first introduced, 888-g07 
Charge, under this agreement, of 13d, per ton for every vessel carrying any mail, or 
passengers or parcels only, and not merchandise and goods other than parcels, 888-890. 
902-907. 

Statement as to there being nothing in the agreement of May 1871 relative to its dura- 
tion, 908-912. 944 Reluctance of witness to offer any opinion upon the question 
whether the agreement of 1871 is preserved by the present Bill, 913-915 General 
trade of the port upon which witness calculates am increase from dues to the extent of 
1,590 1. in ten years, 916-921 Conclusion as to the building of a packet pier being 
assured by the Bill; hence the estimated rent of 3,000 0. a year, 924-927, 


Reference to the passenger tax as the main source of increased revenue, 928-930 
Grounds for the conclusion that the proposed charges at Dover‘will not cause diversion of 
passenger trafic to Folkestone, 931-936. 948-958 Intention of the Harbour Board, 
under their Bill of 1873, to erect a pier or jetty, by arrangement with the railway com- - 
panies, 937-941——Impression that the agreement of May 1873 between the com. 
panies and the Harbour Board was never really entered into, and was not signed and 
executed ; (discussion between counsel on this point), 942, 043. 


Circumstance of witness having taken a different basis of estimate in 1873 and in 1875 
as to the increase of tratlic, 944-946 Full power apparently under the present Bill for 
the making of special contracts with the railway companies for the use of the pier, 
959-963. 

Causes of considerable discrepancy between a certain statement of income and expendi- 
ture for the year 1872-73, and the statement as now submitted for 1873-74 ; 964-968 
--— Explanation that the debt now due by the Harbour Board is 69,0004, the interest 
ov which is included in the gross expenditure of 11,1932. in 1873-74 ; 969-979 —— 
Impression that the loan of 60,000 /. which was borrowed from the Phenix Fire Office 
falls due in 1889; it probably can ‘be renewed, but otherwise must be met out of the 
harbour revenues, g79*. ggo. 998, 999 ——Failure of an attempt made to borrow the 
foregoing sum from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 99!-995——The loan was 
required for works partly completed when the money was borrowed, 996, 997. 


Paper delivered in, showing the Dover continenjal passenger trafic outwards and 
inwards in 1872, 1873, and 1874, Ev. 71——Also, the Folkestone trafic in 1873 and 
1874, 2.>—Paper showing the present annual meome and expenditure, and the addi- 
tional income and expenditure in five years and in ten years, Ev. 72, 7a 


[Second Examination. ] Explanation that witness was in error in expressing his belief 
that the agreement of May 1873 with the railway companies had not been executed, 
Ev. 74--— Examination relative to the works to be carried out under this agreement, the 
arrangements between the Harbour Board and the companies relative to the payments to 
be made by the latter, and the conditions under which certain land was to be leased in : 
_ perpetuity to the companies, 1001-1008 -Copy of the agreement in question, Ey. 75— 
77— Statement that the works contemplated by the agreement were not sanctioned by 
Parliament, and that the agreement itself became null and void, 1009-1011, 


Explanation of the data upon which witness calculates that the dues on French and 
Belgian passenger vessels would be much more than doubled in ten years, 1012-1021 
—~ Question considered whether witness has not over-calculated by about 7,000 /. the 
amount derivable from the passenger tax in ten years at an assumed increase of ten per 
cent. per annum in the Calais passengers, of five percent. in the Ostend passengers, and 
of 6d. to 1s, in the tax per head after the first five years, 1022-1030——E.xamination in 
further reference to the probability of an increase of ten per cent. in the Calais traffic, 
and of five per cent. in the Ostend traffic 3 Statistics for the last ten years adverted to 
hereon, 1031-1051. 


Statement showing that in 1873 the Treasury objected to a former estimate by witness 
in which he took the increase of expenditure at only twenty-five per cent., and of income 
at nearly 150 percent. ; revised estimate subsequently submitted, in which the increase of 
income was much modified, 1052-1063 Conclusion that the loans of 60,0007, and 
9,0002. may be renewed without the slightest difficuly ; ample security for their repay- 
ment, 1064-1071. 1126 Further explanation relative to the failure of some steps for 
borrowing the 60,000 J, from the Public Loan Commissioners, 1072, 1073, 
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Examination in connection with an abstract of the sums raised and expended in respect 
of the harbour during the year last ended previous to June 1873; admission as to this 
account being incorrect, 1074-1086 Belief that witness has duly complied with the 
requirement of the Act of Parliament as to making returns to a particular office, 1087- 
1094 Further annual returns promised to be supplied by witness in explanation of his 
estimate of future income and expenditure, 1095-1104. 1106-1108 Surplus income of 
3,591 J. in 1873-74, after payment of 2,000 /. for interest, 1102, 1103. . 


Return of the number of passengers to and from the port in each of the years 1865-34 ; 
1105——Grounds for estimating a very large increase of dues on general vessels during 
the next ten years, 1109-1118——Question further considered as to the accuracy of 
witness’ figures in his computation of the increase in the passenger tax in the next 
decennial period, 1119-1125. 


[Third Examination. ]—Account submitted, showing under various heads the receipts 
which accrued due, and the expenditure which was incurred by the Dover Harbour 
Board, in each of the four years ending goth June 1874; 2173-2175-—-Difficulty of 
preparing a statement showing the value of the property of the Harbour Board; witness 
will, however, prepare a statement on the subject, 2176-2183. 


[Fourth Examination. |—Explanation that some properties sold by the Harbour Board 
since the beginning of 1873, were exceedingly small in value, and have not realised more 
than 1002, or 1501., 2452-2465 Consideration of the probable value of the property 
of the Board, according to a paper, showing that the gross estimated rental upon the poor 
rate is 32,600/., and the amount of ground rents, 4,307 /.; this paper handed in to the 
Committee, 2466-2482 Rough estimate by witness that the capitalised value of the 
whole property is from 150,000 l. to 200,0007., 2475-2481. 


Stores. Importance of the proposed harbour in time of war, as a temporary arsenal for 
military and naval stores, Evans 616. 768-773. 


See also Embarkation of Troops and Stores. 


Strategical Advantages. Witness submits that Dover, especially as being the narrowest 
part of the Channel, is a most important military position, and that the expenditure 
mvolved in the present Bill is a most legitimate public outlay, Duke of Cumbridge 9-15. 
49-62. 96-98. 100-105 Advantage of the military facilities on the score of railway 
communication, Duke of Cambridge 76~78. 106; Nugent 117, 118. 176-179; Collinson 
220-222 -—-— Concurrence in opinion as to the great value of a naval and military harbour 
at Dover in a strategical point of view, Mugent 113-116; Collinson 214-226. 255, 256. 
306-308; Pusley 439. 442. 447. 502-504; Evans 566*, 567. 

See also Embarkation of Troops and Stores. 


Symonds, Sir William. Circumstance of Sir William Symonds having protested against 
‘the recommendation of Dover by the Commission of 1844, as the site for a close harbour, 
Collinson 547-553- 


at 


Towage. Variable receipts from towage; estimated addition of 5007. a year in five years 
under this head, Stillwell 830, 831; Ev. 72. 


Treasury. Careful consideration given by the Treasury to the scheme before the Com- 
mittee; the present Government having inherited the scheme from their predecessors, 
Smith 2036-2040 Sanction of the scheme by the Treasury mainly on national 
grounds, 7b. 2060. 2139. 

- Explanation that in reducing the public grant from one-half to one-third the Treasury 

were not influenced by any consideration that the harbour was less valuable in a naval 
and military sense than it was held to be by the late Government, Smith 2077-2088 
Doubt as to the actual correspondence or data upon which the Treasury sanctioned the 
estimate of 10,000 Z, in 1873 for the purposes of Dover Harbour, 2b. 2117-2127. 


Explanation that witness’ functions are limited to the financial part of the scheme, and 
that he has had nothing to do with any consultation of the railway companies, Smith 
2150-2161. 


Apparent intention of the Treasnry in October 1873 to refer the question of security 
to the Commissioners, Welby 2186-2188 Reference of the papers and correspondence 
as well as the Bill of 1873, by the Treasury to the Commissioners during last Autumn 
for any general observations they might be disposed to offer; probable reason for not 
asking their opinion as to the security for the loan, ib. 2189-2202. 2216-2218. 2302- 
2308. 2397-2407. 

Statement that no formal official valuation has been made in the Treasury relative to 
the security for the loan, but that the matter has been carefully investigated and discussed, 

» Welby 2215, 2222-2223, 2396-2308. 
236. Fr Explanation 
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Explanation as to the extent to which the financial question has been considered in the 
Treasury and as to the papers and estimates upon which witness has formed his opinion 
as to the sufficiency of the security for the proposed loan, Welby 2203 et seq. 

Result of the inquiries that the Treasury is fairly satisfied as to the sufficiency of the 
estimates and security, although at the same time harbour dues as depending on trade 
cannot be regarded as a perfect security, Welby 2221. 2249-2251, 2359-2399. 

Witness is not aware of any further official correspondence in the Treasury beyond 
that already im the House, nor of any minute showing the views of the former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Welby 2258-2266. 


See also Loan, and Security for Loan. Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
Troops, Embarkation of. See Embarkation of Troops and Stores. 


Tunnel. Limited extent to which the utility of the scheme before the Committee or the 
passenger traffic by sea would be affected by a railway tunnel under the Channel, Sir J. 
Hawkshaw 1402-1418 Experiments being made in reference to the tunnel project; 
feasibility of the scheme in an engineering sense, #b.-1408-1411. 


W. 


WAR. See Area of Harbour. Coaling (Men of War.) Invasion. Embarkation 
of Treops and Stores. Stores. Strategical Advantages. Wellington, Duke of 
(the late). 


Washington, Captain. See Silt, and Dredging, 3. 


Welby, Regmald Earle. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—As principal financial officer of the 
Treasury has had before him the correspondence that passed previous to the preparation 
of the present Bill, 2184, 2185. 


Somewhat exceptional course pursued under the Bill in proposing that the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners shall advance the money for the works, without their having 
any discretion as_ to the security, 2186, 2187 Intention of the Treasury in October 
1873, as shown by a letter from Mr. Dodson, to refer the question of security to the 
Commissioners, 2186. 2188 Reference of the papers and correspondence, as well as 
the Bill of 1873, by the Treasury to the Commissioners, during last autumn, for any 
general observations they might be disposed to offer; probable reason for not asking 
their opinion as to the security for the loan, 2189-2202. 2216-2218. 2302-2308, 2397- 
2407. 

Impression that the Bill of 1873 made it obligatory upon the Commissioners to 
advance the required money, 2196-2198. 2201, 2202. 2305-2308. 2399-2407 Belief 
that Government determined upon the work as being in a great measure a harbour of 
refuge and of national importance, 2200, 2304 Explanation as to the extent to which 
the financial question has been considered in the Treasury, and as to the papers and 
estimates upon which witness has formed his opinion as to the sufficiency of the security 
for the proposed loan, 2203 et seq. 


Statement that no formal official valuation has been made iu the Treasury relative to 
the security for the loan, but that the matter has been carefully investigated and dis- 
cussed, 2215. 2221-2223. 2396-2398 Result. of the inquiries that the Treasury is 
fairly satisfied as to the sufficiency of the estimates and security, although at the same 
time harbour dues as depending on trade cannot be regarded as a perfect security, 2221, 
2249-2252. 

Total of 14,8002 as the revenue last year, 2226 Estimate of 17,4002 as the 
receipt from passengers in ten years’ time, at 1s. per head, and assuming only the normal 
rate of increase in the number 2226-2229 Receipt of about 1,400 1., derived from the 
Admiralty Pier, to be transferred from the Board of Trade under the new scheme, 2229. 
2309-2315. 2428-2431——--Total revenue of 33,600 J. according to the Treasury estimate, 
2229. 


Reliance placed by the Treasury (having consulted the Board of Trade) upon the 
estimate of 15,200 2. as the annual cost of maintenance at the end of ten years; exami- 
nation as to the probable sufficiency of this estimate, 2229-2231. 2236. 2309-2392. 2373- 
2390 Understanding as to the railway companies paying interest upon the cost of 
the Packet Pier, such cost being estimated at 120,000 /.; that is, in addition to the 
1,400 /. a year now paid in respect of the Admiralty Pier, and 1 s. per head to be paid as 
passenger duty, 2231. 2239-2248. 2428-2434, 

Total of 527,000 7. as the amount of Joan for which the Treasury is to obtain security, 
the interest amounting to 18,2007. a year, 2231, 2232 Aggregate charge of between 
24,000 /. and 25,000 /. a year for sinking fund and interest, irrespective of a further charge 
orinterest upon the capitalised arrears of interest, 2232-2235———Apparent deficiency of 

income 
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Welby, Reginald Earle—(Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


income to the extent of the charge for sinking fund and arrears of interest (or between 
6,000 J. and 7,000 J. a year); allowance to be fairly made on the otber hand for a largely 
increased revenue from the harbour, more than sufficient to meet the apparent deficiency, 
2232-2257. 2359-2372. 2385. 2391-2395 Instance, in the case of Port Arran, in the 
Isle of Man, of the Public Works Commissioners having advanced money upon much 
worse security than that proposed in the case of Dover, 2251. 2301. 


Witness is not aware of any further official correspondence in the Treasury beyond that 
already in the House, nor of any Minute showing the views of the former Secretary of 
the Treasury, 2258-2266 —— Examination in referenee toa statement by the President of 
the Board of Trade in July 1853, that the Public Works Loan Commissioners would 
advance 500,000 /. on the security of the harbour dues; doubt as to the existence of any 
document in the Treasury which accounted for this statement, 2267-2276. 


Statement on the subject of the Commissioners being independent of the Treasury and 
the Board of ‘Trade as regards advances in respeet of harbours of refuge ; question here- 
on as to the interpretation placed upon the Passing Tolls Act of 1861, and as to the con- 
ditions prescribed therein on the score of advances, 2277-2300—— Reference to an Act 
of 1869 whereby the Commissioners were forced to make advances out of the Harbour of 
Refuge Fund for a light on the Basses, near Ceylon, 2294-2298. 


Explanation that only 40,000 /., or one-third of the annual outlay, will be voted by 
Parliament yearly, and that two-thirds will not be subject of an annnal vote, 2323- 
2329 Full accounts to be rendered to the Andit Office showing annnally the 
receipts and expenditure of the Harbour Board; conclusion that proper estimates of 
the expenditure will also be prepared by the Treasnry, 2330-2349 Impression that 
a payment of 11,000 7. a year by the railway companies, as at one time contemplated by . 
the Board of Trade, referred to the original proposal, which did not include any duty for 
passengers, 2350-2353 Capital of about 23,000 7. represented by a yearly payment of 
$,000 Z. by the railway companies, 2354 Amount represented by a forty years’ annuity 
of 10,000 L,, 2355. 

Further examination in support of the conclusion that the income from various sources 
will be sufficient to meet the charges for the loan, whilst the estimate for maintenance is 
ample, 2359-2399 Circumstance of witness having taken no credit for increase of 
harbour dues or of wharfage, 2391-2395 —— Belief that it was the intention of the late 
Government that the money should be advanced for the works irrespective of the views of 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 2399-240y. 


Probable explanation of the Harbour Board having raised a loan of 60,000 J. through 
the Pheenix Fire Office, instead of through the Commissioners, 2410-2418 Question 
considered as to the extent of inquiry by the Treasury into the value of the ground rents 
of the Harbour Board as part of the security for the loan, 2419-2427 Further evidenve 

_as to the data for the estimated receipt of 17,400 2. a year from passenger duty, and 
as to the reasonableness of the increase allowed in the number of passengers, 2435- 
2451. 

Wellington, Duke of (the late). Strong opinion of the late Duke of Wellington as to the 
great importance of Jarge harbour works at Dover ; belief that his views on the subject 
have been published in former Blue Books, but they are at all events on record, Duke of 
Cambridge 8. 52, 53. 63, 64. 103. 106 Reference to a confidential report of the Duke 
of Wellington in 1843 as recommending a harbour of refuge at Dover with military works 
in connection, Wugent 153. 


Wharfage. Increased value doubtless if besides inclosing the proposed area and making 
the pier better available, there were a considerable increase ot wharfage, Duke of Cam- 
bridge 93-95——|mportance of providing wharfage along the breakwater, Collinson 314- 
317. 

Item of 3,464 J. received by the Harbour Board in 1873-74 in respect of wharfage; 
expected increase of 2,000 /. in ten years, Stillwell 823 ; Ev. 72. 


Wick Harbour. Circumstance of witness having, in 1857, given evidence adverse to the 
mode of construction then proposed for Wick Harbour and since proved to be faulty, 
Calver 1668-1671. 1677-1679. 

Width of Pier. Considerable width proposed for the pier or jetty, Sir J. Hawkshaw 
1284. 

Woolwich Dockyard. Great want of wharfage at Woolwich at the ume of the Crimean 
War; improvement since that period, Collinson 209, 210. 279-284. 
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pst EN DLA 
(COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS); 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


meen UTES OF EVIDENCE, 


APPENDIX anv INDEX. 


Ordered, by Tine House of Commons, to be Prinied, 
23 March 1875. 


140: 


“Monday, 8th February 1875. 


East Inp1a (COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS). 


Ordered, THAT a Select Committee be appointed “to inquire into the Measures. 
adopted by the Government of India, under the authority of a Despatch, No. 160, dated 
the 8th day of August 1866, and to report whether it is expedient to insist upon the 
Deductions from the bond fide Claims of Officers referred to in an humble Address from. 
this House of the 28th day of June 1870.” 


Monday, 15th February 1875. 


Committee nominated of— 


Sir George Balfour. Lord George Hamilton, 
Mr. Brassey. ! Sir Henry Havelock. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Hermon. 

Mr. Denison. Colonel Jervis. 

Lord Elcho. Sir Henry Wolff. 

Mr. Fawcett. 


Ordered, THav the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Ordered, THat Three be the Quorum of the Committee. ° 


Monday, 22nd February 1875. 


Ordered, TuHat all Papers and Documents presented to Parliament upon the subject of 
Grievances of Indian Officers since Session 1861, be referred to the Committee. 


Tuesday, 23rd March 1875. 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee have power to report their Observations, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before them; to The House. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed “to inquire into the MEASURES 
adopted by the GovERNMENT of Inp1A, under the authority of a DespatcH, 
No. 160, dated the 8th day of August 1866, and to report whether it 1s 
expedient to insist upon the Deductions from the bond fide Ciaims of 
Orricers referred to in an humble Address from this House of the 28th 
day of June 1870” ;——Have considered the Matters to them referred, 
and have agreed to the following REPORT :— 


Your Committee have obtained from the witnesses examined before them 


the following information upon the question referred to them for inquiry : 


The military organisation of the Hast India Company was based on a strict 
system of seniority, in accordance with the 24th Geo. 3, c. 25, s- 42. 


It is clear that it was the practice from an early period for the junior officers 
in different regiments of the East Indian Army to buy out their seniors, with a 
view to accelerating promotion, by offering them sums of money to retire. 


This practice was officially brought to the notice of the Court of Directors 
in 1829 and 1832; a considerable correspondence ensued, which is contained in 
the Return (No. 80) laid before Parliament on the 2nd March 1863. 


In November 1837 the views of the Court of Directors with regard to these 


. pecuniary transactions were expressed in a despatch, from which we quote the 


following extract :-—— 
* : * * * * 

“We see no necessity for interfering with the arrangements which the junior 
“officers of a regiment may make in individual cases, for adding to the 
“ comforts of a senior officer on his retirement from the service upon the 
“ pension to which he may be entitled.” 

“ The Regulation of 1798, requiring officers, upon retirement, to make oath 
“ that they have received no pecuniary consideration for quitting the service, 
“has not been enforced by us in any single case of retirement in England 
«“ during the period of nearly 40 years, which has since elapsed. It was esta- 


-“blished chiefly upon financial grounds, to prevent (as observed by Lord 


« Cornwallis, when recommending other rules for the same object) ‘an un- 
“ reasonable load of pensions.’ “This presumed necessity for the rule has, 
“ however, not yet been felt; on the contrary, additional facilities have been 
“ required, and have been given, for enabling officers to retire upon full pay. 
« We sliall therefore continue to suspend the operation of the rule, and officers 
“ retiring from time to time will not be called upon to make the declaration 
unless the financial necessity to which we have referred (and of which due 


notice shall be given) shall, at a future period, be fully realised.” 


After the publication of this despatch im the General Orders for the Army, 
issued by the Governor General in Council, the practice of buying out officers 
increased, and in many regiments a scale of contribution was fixed and agreed 
to by the officers constituting the regimental cadre. 

In 1858 the powers jointly possessed by the Court of Directors, Court of 
Proprietors, and Board of Control were, by the 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, transferred 
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to the Secretary of State in Council. By the same Act the Military Forces of 
the Hast India Company were deemed to be the Indian Military Forces of Her 
Majesty, and as such were placed under the control and authority of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


With the view of securing to the Military Forces so transferred the condi- 
tions upon which they entered the service of the East India Company, it was 
enacted by Clause 56 of the said Act that the Military and Naval Forces of the 
East India Company “should be entitled to the like pay, pensions, allowances, 
“and privileges, and the like advantages as regards promotion and otherwise, 
“as if they had continued in the service of the said Company.” 


Subsequently, by the 23 and 24 Vie. c. 100, repealing the provisions of cer- 
tain other Acts for raising European forces for the Indian Army of Her Majesty, 
it was provided that ‘the advantages as to pay, pensions, allowances, privileges, 
“‘ promotion, and otherwise, secured to the military forces of the East India 
“Company by the Act of the 21 and 22 Vic. c. 106, ss. 35, 56 and 58 
“ respectively, shall be maintained in any plan for the re-organisation of the 
“ Indian Army, anything in this Act contained notwithstanding.” 


The reduction of the Native Army and the amalgamation of the European 
portion of the Indian Army with that of Her Majesty in 1861 led to changes 
of organisation which rendered it impossible for officers to continue their system 


of regimental purchase. . 


Under the belief that the Parliamentary guarantee of 1858 gave the officers 
to whom it applied a claim for-the recovery of the sums which, under the sys- 
tem of purchase, they might have received from their juniors upon retirement, 
many officers petitioned the Secretary of State in Council for compensation 
equivalent to the loss they believed themselves to have thus sustained. 


The ‘Secretary of State in Council (Lord Cranbourne) in 1866, in a 
despatch of the 8th August, No. 160, authorised the Government of India to 
grant certain compensation to officers. The instructions under which com- 
mittees of officers, appointed for the purpose of investigating the claims for 
compensation, were to act, are as follows : 


“ It will be the duty of the Committee to. ascertain, with all possible 
“accuracy, the following circumstances : 


‘“ Ist. ‘The number of retirements among his brother officers to the 
“* purchase of which the officer had contributed up to 18th February 
“1861. This will, of course, not include arrangements which ma 
“have been made with officers transferred to the Invalid Establish- 
** ment.” 


*~ “ Qnd. The amount ascertained to have been actually paid in each 
“case by the officer in question to the retiring officer.” 


‘“ These facts may be gathered from the statement of the officer himself, 
“supported by such proof as the Committee may consider sufficient, but it 
“ will be competent for your Government, in communication with those of 
“Madras and Bombay, to lay down any general rules that you may think 
** fit for the guidance of these Committees.”’ 


“‘ The above sums will be placed to the credit of the officer in each case.” 


“On the other hand, the Committee will estimate the value in money 
‘‘ of the advance in rank or position which accrued to the officer from the 
‘above arrangements, and will debit him therewith.” 


“ ‘The balance, reduced by the sum, if any, which he may receive from 
“‘ the officers of his cadre on his retirement, and, in the cases of officers 
“who have already retired, by the value of any special annuity that may 
“have been granted to them in addition to the regulated pension, will be 
‘‘ paid to tlie officer on his resignation of the service appearing in orders, 
** provided, in the case of the Cavalry, Infantry, and Staff Corps, such 
‘‘ retirement or resignation takes place before he attains the rank of regi- 
“mental Lieutenant Colonel, and, if in the Artillery or Engineers, before 
“ he attains the rank of Colonel Commandant.” 


‘‘ Special periodical reports of the sums so paid will be made to Her 
“ Majesty’s Government.” 


From 
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- From the evidence given before your Committee, it appears that the 
above instructions have in practice been so interpreted, that the sums paid as 
compensation to officers under this Despatch have been much less than was 
anticipated, and mainly in consequence of the deductions to. which all sums 
claimed were subjected. 


These disallowances may be classed under four heads : 


(1.) The extra pay received by an officer for accelerated promotion. 


(2.) Any sums paid to officers who retired upon the invalid establish- 
ment. Shee 


(3.) The value of any special annuity granted to any officer upon 
retirement. 


(4.) Allclaims made by substantive lieutenant colonels were disallowed, 
excepting lieutenant colonels of the artillery and engineers. 


Your Committee have to remark in reference to these four classes of dis- 
' 


allowances: 


- (1st.) That inasmuch as an increase of regimental rank brings with it an 
increase of responsibility and duty, and to some extent increase of expense, 
it is doubtful whether it is expedient to deduct the increased pay from the 
officer’s claim: to compensation. 


(2nd.) It appears from the evidence that officers frequently received 
sums from their regiments on transfer to the Invalid Establishment ; though 
in some cases such payments were refused. 

Your Committee cannot discover that the officers had any reason for 
supposing that such payments were disapproved by the Government of 
India. 


(3rd.) Special annuities were given not as compensation, but as an 
inducement to officers to retire, it being understood that, in consequence 
of the reductions which had been, or would be made in the number of 
native regiments, there would be a considerable number of lieutenant 
colonels and majors beyond those for whom suitable employment could be 
found. Many officers accepted these annuities therefore, believing their 
prospects of future employment to have been injured by the reduction and 
reorganisation of the native army. 

Your Committee would not be disposed to retain this disallowance. 


(4th.) That in certain cases it has been proved that it was the practice 
to buy out lieutenant colonels, and that in other cases officers have, in 
consequence of the changes in 1861, lost the option of receiving any bonus 
by attaining that rank. Your Committee think that in the case of 
these latter officers the disallowance may equitably be maintained ; but 
there may be individual cases of hardship which may properly be taken 
into consideration by the Secretary of State. 


Your Committee would recommend therefore that the decision in each case 
arrived at by the several Committees in India, under the terms of Lord 
Cranbourne’s despatch, be revised on the following principle: that all officers 
who were borne on the strength of the Indian Army on the 18th February 
1861, and who can shew that at that date they would, according to the then 
existing custom of their regiments, or of the branch of the service to which 
they belonged, have been entitled to a bonus on retirement from their brother 
officers, shall be entitled to receive back, without deduction, all such sums as 
may appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of State for India to have been 
from time to time paid by them up to that date for the purpose of purchasing out 
their seniors, provided also that the circumstances under which they ultimately 
retired, and their regimental rank at the date of their retirement, were not 
such as would have prevented them from establishing their claims to bonus 
had the system continued in full force. 

All sums, however, which officers have received on retirement from their 
brother officers should be deducted from any sum awarded them under these 
revised conditions, and no officer who has retired or may retire under such 
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special conditions as those laid down in Clause 7 of the General Order of the 
Government of India of the ist January 1875 will be entitled to compensation 
for loss of bonus. ; 


Your Committee make these suggestions on grounds of expediency and 
policy alone. They fully concur in and endorse the opinion expressed by 
Lord Cranbourne in Parliament, when explaining the principle upon which he 
offered the Indian officers compensation. It was as follows: 

“ I believe the Parliamentary guarantee did not cover that system, and the 
Indian officers were in error in urging it. But putting the guarantee aside, I 
think it is clear that if your servants had been largely damnified by any sudden 
or unexpected act of yours, the principle that is and ought to be observed ‘in 
every branch of the public service is that we ought to do something to .com- 
pensate them. And assuredly if there is any branch to which we should 
desire to apply that principle, it is to those who risk their lives in our 
defence.” . 


Your Committee cannot too strongly lay down the principle, that con- 
cessions ought not to be made to officers of any service for the sole purpose of 
stopping agitation. ; 


In the present instance, your Committee believe that the Special grievance 
which they have been investigating is based upon the action of Parliament 
itself. The vague terms of the Parliamentary guarantee, and the Commissions 
which have been issued by the authority of Her Majesty's Government to 
inquire into the integrity of the Parliamentary guarantee, and report whether 
or not it had been infringed, have induced military officers, not versed in legal 
technicalities to believe themselves to be legally aggrieved. 


23 March 1875. 
—=aa 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Friday, 19th February 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord George Hamilton. Mr. Hermon. 
Sir Henry Wolff. ~ Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Sir George Balfour. Lord Elcho. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


Lord Georce HamILtTon was called to the Chair. 


The Committee deliberated. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 26th February 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord Grorge Hamiuton in the Chair. 


Sir George Balfour. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


Mr. Hermon. Colonel Jervis. 

Sir Henry Wolff. Sir Henry Havelock. 
Mr. Brassey. ; Lord Elcho. 

Mr. Fawcett. 


Major General Sir T. T. Pears was examined. 


The Committee deliberated. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 2nd March 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Lord George HAMILTON in the Chair. 


‘Lord Elcho. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Brassey. Sir Henry Wolff. 

Sir George Balfour. Mr. Hermon. 

Sir Henry Havelock. Mr. Denison. 


Mr. Faweett. 
Major General Sir 7. 7. Pears was further examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Half-past Twelve o'clock. 
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Friday, 5th March 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GEorGE HAmiIuTon in the Chair. 


Lord Elcho. Sir Henry Havelock. 
Colonel Jervis. Mr. Denison. 

Sir George Balfour. Sir Henry Wolff. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Brassey. 


Major General Johnson was examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Half-past Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 9th March 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GEORGE HamiuTon in the Chair. 


Mr. Hermon. BAS Sir Henry Wolff. 

Sir George Balfour. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Colonel Jervis. Mr. Fawcett. 

Lord Elcho. Mr. Denison. 


Sir Henry Havelock. 


Major General Sir 7. 7. Pears and Colonel Phillips were severally examined. 
[Adjourned till Friday next, at Half-past Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 12th March 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord George HamIzrton in the Chair. 


Mr. Hermon. Sir Henry Havelock. 
Sir Henry Wolff. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Brassey. ; Mr. Denison. 
Sir George Balfour. Mr. Fawcett. 
Colonel Jervis. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


Colonel Jervis, a Member of the Committee, and Colonel Phillips, were severally 
examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Half-past Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 16th March 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GrorcE HamIuTon in the Chair. 


Colonel Jervis. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Sir George Balfour. Sir Henry Havelock. 
Mr. Fawcett. Lord Elcho. 


Mr. Hermon. 


Major General Sir E. Lugard and Colonel Strange were severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Tuesday, 23rd March 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lord GEORGE HAMILTON in the Chair. 


Lord Elcho. Mr. Hermon. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Colonel Jervis. 
Sir Henry Wolff. Mr. Brassey. 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by the Chairman, read the first time, as follows :— 


«1. Your Committee have obtained from the witnesses examined before them the 
following information upon the question referred to them for inquiry : 


«9. It is clear that it was the practice from a very early period for the junior officers 
in different regiments of the East Indian Army to buy out their seniors, with a view to 
accelerating promotion, by offering them sums of money to retire. 


«<3. This practice was officially brought to the notice of the Court of Directors in 1832, 
and a considerable correspondence ensued, which is contained in the Return (No. 80) 
laid before your Honourable House on the 2nd March 1863. 


“4, In November 1837 the Court of Directors gave the following permission to officers 
of their Army to enter into pecuniary transactions one with another: 
* % * * % 
**« We see no necessity for interfering with the arrangements which the junior officers 
‘ of a regiment may make in individual cases, for adding to the comforts of a senior 
‘ officer on his retirement from the service upon the pension to which he may be 
* entitled.’ 
«The Regulation of 1798, requiring officers, upon retirement, to make oath that they 
‘ have received no pecuniary consideration for quitting the service, has not been enforced 
‘ by us in any single case of retirement in England during the period of nearly 40 years, 
‘ which has since elapsed. It was established chiefly upon financial grounds, to prevent 
‘(as observed by Lord Cornwallis, when recommending other rules for the same object) 
‘an unreasonable load of pensions.” This presumed necessity for the rule has, however, 
‘ Lot yet been felt; on the contrary, additional facilities have been required, and have 
‘ been given, for enabling officers to retire upon full pay. We shall ‘therefore continue 
< to suspend the operation of the rule, and officers retiring from time to time will not 
‘be called upon to make the declaration unless the financial necessity to which we have 
‘ referred (and of which due notice shall be given) shall, at a future period, be fully 
* realised.’ 


« 5. After the publication of this despatch in the General Orders of the Government 
of India the practice of buying out officers increased, and in many regiments a scale of 
contribution was fixed and agreed to by the officers constituting the regimental cadre. 


“6. In 1858 the powers jointly possessed by the Court of Directors, Court of Pro- 
prietors, and Board of Control were, by the 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, transferred to the 
Secretary of State in Council. By the same Act the military forces of the East 
India Company were placed under the control and authority of the Secretary of State in 
Council. 


«7, With the view of securing to the military forces so transferred the conditions upon 
which they entered the service of the Hast India Company, it was enacted by Clause 56 
of the said Act that the military and naval forces of the East India Company ‘ should be 
‘ entitled to the like pay, pensions, allowances, and privileges, and the like advantages as 
‘regards promotion and otherwise, as if they had continued in the service of the said 


‘Company.’ : 


«8. The reduction in 1861 of the native army and the amalgamation of the European 
portion of the Indian Army with that of Her Majesty led to changes of organisation which 
rendered it impossible for officers to continue their system of regimental purchase. 


«9, Under the belief that the Parliamentary guarantee of 1858 gave the officers to 
whom it applied a claim for the loss of the sums which, under the system of purchase, 
they might have received from their juniors upon retirement, many ofticers petitioned the 
Secretary of State in Council for compensation equivalent to the loss they believed them- 
selves to have thus sustained. : 


10. The Secretary of State in Council (Lord Cranbourne) in 1866, in a despatch of 
the 8th August, No. 160, authorised the Government of India to grant certain com- 
pensation to officers. The instructions under which committees of officers, appointed 
for the purpose of investigating the claims for compensation, were to act, are as follows : 

«It will be the duty of the Committee to ascertain, with all possible accuracy, the 
following circumstances : 
“ist. The number of retirements among his brother officers to the purchase 
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of which the officer had contributed up to 18th February 1861. This will, of 
course, not include arrangements which may have been made with officers trans- 
ferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

“2nd. The amount ascertained to have been actually paid in each case by the 
officer in question to the retiring officer. 


“(14.) These facts may be gathered from the statement of the officer himself, 
supported by such proof as the Committee may consider sufficient, but it will be 
competent for your Government, in communication with those of Madras and Bombay, 
to lay down any general rules that you may think fit for the guidance of these 
Committees. ; 


**(15.) The above sums will be placed to the credit of the officer in each case. 


“(16.) On the other hand, the Committee will estimate the value in money of 
the advance in rank or position which accrued to the officer from the above arrange- 
ments, and will debit him therewith. 


“(17.) The balance, reduced by the sum, if any, which he may receive from the 
officers of his cadre on his retirement, and, in the cases of officers who have already 
retired, by the value of any special annuity that may have been granted to them in 
addition to the regulated pension, will be paid to the officer on his resignation of 
the service appearing in orders, provided, in the case of the Cavalry, Infantry, and 
Staff Corps, such retirement or resignation takes place before he attains the rank of 
regimental Lieutenant Colonel, and, if in the Artillery or Engineers, before he 
attains the rank of Colonel Commandant. 


“(18.) Special periodical reports of the sums so paid will be made to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


“11. From the evidence given before your Committee, it appears that the above 
instructions have in practice been so interpreted, that the sums paid as compensation to 
officers under this Despatch have been much less than was anticipated, and mainly in 
consequence of the deductions to which all sums claimed were subjected. 


** 12. These disallowances may be classed under four heads: 


“(1.) The extra pay received by an officer for accelerated sromotion. 

**(2.) Any sums paid to officers who retired upon the Invalid Establishment. 

*(3.) The value of any special annuity granted to any officer upon retirement. 

 (4.) All claims made by substantive lieutenant-colonels were disallowed, except- 
ing lieutenant-colonels of the artillery and engineers. 


“13. Your Committee have to remark in reference to these four classes of dis- 
allowances : 


aa “ (Ist.) That imasmuch as an increase of regimental rank brings with it an 

F increase of responsibility and duty, and to. some extent increase of expense, it is 

et doubtful whether it is expedient to deduct the increased pay from the officer’s claim 
to compensation. 


“ (2nd.) That in certain cases it has been proved that it was the practice to buy 
out heutenant-colonels, and that in many other cases officers have, in consequence of 
the changes in 1861, lost the option of receiving any bonus before they attained that 
rank. 


“ (3rd.) It appears from the evidence that officers frequently received sums from 
their regiments on transfer to the Invalid Establishment ; though in some cases such 
payments were refused. 

, “ Your Committee cannot discover that the officers had any reason for supposing 
‘ that such payments were disapproved by the Government of India. 


“(4th.) Special annuities were given not as compensation, but as an inducement 
to officers to retire, it being understood that, in consequence of the reductions which 
had been, or would be made in the number of native regiments, there would be a 
considerable number of lieutenant colonels and majors beyond those for whom suitable 
employment could be found. Many officers accepted these annuities therefore, 
believing their prospects of future employment to have been injured by the reduction 
and reorganisation of the native army. 

* Your Committee would not be disposed to retain this disallowance. 


; “14. Your Committee would recommend therefore that the decision in each case 

‘ arrived at by the several Committees in India, under the terms of Lord Cranbourne’s 

despatch, be revised on the following principle : that all officers who were borne on the 

: strength of the Indian Army on the 18th February 1861, and who can show that at that 
date they would, according to the then existing custom of their regiments, or of the branch > 

of the service to which they belonged, have been entitled to a bonus on retirement from 

their brother officers, shall be entitled to receive back, without deduction, a!l such sums as 

may appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of State for India to have been from time 

to time paid by them for the purpose of purchasing out their seniors, provided also ea 
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the circumstances under which they ultimately retired were not such as would have pre- 
vented them from establishing their claims to bonus had the system continued in full 
force. . 


“15. Your Committee make these suggestions on grounds of expediency and policy 
alone. They fully concur in and endorse the opinion expressed by Lord Cranbourne in 
your Honourable House, when explaining the principle upon which he offered the Indian 
officers compensation. It was as follows: 

*©«T believe the Parliamentary guarantee did not cover that system, and the Indian 
« officers were in error in urging it. But putting the guarantee aside, I think it is clear 
‘ that if your servants had been largely damnified by any sudden or unexpected act of 
“ yours, the principle that is and ought to be observed in every branch of the public 
* service is that we ought to do something to compensate them. And assuredly if there 
‘is any branch to which we should desire to apply that principle, it is to those who risk 
‘ their lives in our defence.’ 


“16. Your Committee cannot too strongly lay down the principle, that concessions 
ought not to be made to officers of any service for the sole purpose of stopping agitation. 


“17. In the present instance, your Committee believe that the special grievance which 
they have been investigating is based upon the action of Parliament itself. The vague 
. terms of the Parliamentary guarantee, and the Commissions which have been issued by 
the authority of Her Majesty’s Government to inquire into, and report whether or not, 
the integrity of the Parliamentary guarantee had been infringed, have induced military 
officers not versed in legal technicalities to believe themselves to be legally aggrieved. 


«18. Your Committee, in expressing their opinion that it is not expedient to retain 
these deductions, have little apprehension that they are establishing a precedent pre- 
judicial to military discipline, it being, in their opinion, scarcely possible for any similar 
case, or general grievance, to arise under circumstances in any way analogous.” 


4 


‘MOTION MADE, and Question, That the Report be now read a second time, and 
considered, paragraph by paragraph,—put, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 1, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to insert the following new paragraph:—“ The military 
organisation of the East India Company was based on a strict system of seniority, in 
accordance with the 24th Geo. 3, c. 25, s. 42”—(Colonel Jervis).— Question, That this 
paragraph be inserted in the proposed Report,—put, and agreed to. 


Paragraphs 2—7, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 8.—Amendment proposed, to leave out from the first word “ The” to the 
end of the paragraph, in order to add the words “ strict rise in regimental seniority, 
owing to certain changes made in the organisation of the Indian Army, was put an end 
to in 1861, and the bonus system, hitherto in force, was brought to a sudden .termina- 
tion ”—(Colonel Jervis),—instead thereof.—Question put, That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 6. Noes, a 
Sir Henry Havelock. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Hermon. Sir George Balfour. 
Sir Henry Wolff. Colonel Jervis. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Faweett. 
Mr. Brassey. 


Paragraph agreed to. 


Paragraphs 9—14, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 15.—Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out the word “ expediency,” 
in order to insert the word “ equity”-—(Colonel Jervis),—instead thereof.— Question put, 
That the word “ expediency” stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 5. pa Noes, 4. 
Sir Henry Haveloek. Sir Henry Wolff. 
Mr. Hermon. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Sir George Balfour. 
Mr. Fawcett. ; Colonel Jervis. 
Mr. Brassey. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in line 4, to leave out from the word “ follows ” to the 
word “ aside,” in line 6, inclusive—( Colonel Jervis).—Question put, That the words pro- 


posed to be left out stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 6. . Noes, 3. 
Sir Henry Havelock. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Hermon. Sir George Balfour. 
Sir Henry Wolff. - Colonel Jervis. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Fawcett. 
Mr. Brassey. 


Paragraph agreed to. 
Paragraphs 16 and 17, agreed to. 
Paragraph 18, disagreed to. 


Amendment proposed, after paragraph 7, to insert the following new paragraph :-— 
“ Subsequently, by the 23 & 24 Vict. c. 100, repealing the provisions of certain other 
Acts for raising European forces for the Indian army of Her Majesty, it was provided 
that ‘the advantages as to pay, pensions, allowances, privileges, promotion, and other- 
wise, secured to the military forces of the East India Company by the Act of the 21 & 22 
Vict. c. 106, sections 35, 56, and 58 respectively, shall be maintained in any plan for 
the re-organisation of the Indian army, anything in this Act contained notwithstanding,’ ” 
—(Sir George Balfour).—Question, That this paragraph be inserted in the proposed 
Report,—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, to insert the following new paragraph :—“ Your Com- 
mittee cannot conclude their Report without expressing an opinion that considerable mis- 
chief may result if the present inquiry should be drawn into a precedent for referring to 
the decision of a Committee of the House of Commons questions which ought naturally 
to be dealt with by the Executive Government. The present case is peculiarly open to 
this observation, inasmuch as the proposals now under consideration are calculated to 
throw an additional charge on the revenues of India. Your Committee feel that in this 
way the responsibility of the Secretary of State for India may be seriously diminished, 
and an impression, which already exists, would gain increased strength, that Parliament 
is seldom appealed to in order to protect the revenues of India, but that its assistance is 
much too frequently invoked for the purpose of imposing new burdens on her resources” 
—(Mr. Fawcett).— Question, That this paragraph be inserted in the proposed Report.—The 
Committee divided : 


Ayes, 4.. Noes, 5. 
Sir Henry Havelock. Mr. Hermon. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Sir Henry Wolff. 
Mr. Faweett. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Brassey. Sir George Balfour. 


Colonel Jervis. 


Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to The House, 
—put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Friday, 26th February 1875. 


MEMBERS 


Sir George Balfour. 

Mr. Brassey. : 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Lord Elcho. 

Mr. Fawcett. 


PRESENT: 


Lord George Hamilton. 
Sir Henry Havelock. 
Mr. Hermon. 

Colonel Jervis. 


Sir Henry Wolff. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, 1n rue Cuarr. 


Major General Sir Taomas Townsend Pears, K.c.B., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1, WILL you state what position you occupy 
at the India Office, and how long you have held 
that position?—I am Military Secretary in the 
India Office, and I have held that post since July 
1861. 

2. What previous service had you in India ?— 
I served for 35 years in the Indian army, in the 
Engineers. 

3. You are therefore well acquainted, I pre- 
sume, with the system of purchase as in force in 
the East Indian army previous to the amal- 
gamation ?—I think I am as well acquainted as 
most men of the Indian army.. Of course I 
could not know exactly how it worked in its 
details all over India, but I think I have a toler- 
able knowledge of the system. 

4, You are, I think, acquainted with the nature 
of the inquiry which has been referred to this 
Committee ?—I am. 

5. In order to lay clearly before the Committee 
the principles which underlay Lord Cranborne’s 
scheme of compensation, will you shortly describe 
what the system of purchase was, as in force in 
the East Indian army previous to the amalga- 
mation ?—As far as I can ascertain from the official 
records, it.seems that regimental purchase, to a 
certain extent, obtained in the Indian army as 
far back as the year 1798. As far as my own 
experience goes, and from my knowledge of the 
system in India, I should say that in every re- 
giment the officers subscribed, as occasion offered, 
towards raising a certain sum to facilitate the 
retirement of any brother officer wishing to leave 
the service on his pension. In most of the re- 
giments with which I was acquainted (and I think 
it was the same throughout the whole of the 
army) this was done by paying money down to 
the officer at the time he retired. All the re- 
giments with which I have been acquainted had 
a certain scale which they agreed to, such scale 
showing what each officer should pay according 
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to the place that he then held, and what each 
officer should receive when he retired, according 
to the place which he occupied at the time of 
such retirement; and when the officer retired his 
brother officers were called upon, according to 
this scale, to pay the money, each contributing 
his share. I may mention that I do not believe 
that, at this early date, any such thing as regular 
regimental funds were established. Subsequently, 
such regiments as the Artillery and the Engineers, 
with large bodies of officers, in which bodies the 
promotion went right up from the bottom to the 
very highest grades, established regular funds, 
upon the principle of monthly payments being 
made by olticers, so that there should always be 
a balance in hand to pay a retiring officer down 
his bonus at his retirement; but I do not think 
this system was established in any of the smaller 
regiments, the Infantry and Cavalry. It is 
possible that in some parts of India they might 
have succeeded in establishing such funds, but I 
never knew of any. 

6. When was this system of purchase, so far 
as you have been able to ascertain from looking 
through official records, first brought to the notice 
of the Directors ?—I think it was first brought to 
their notice in the year 1832. Ido not think it 
can be said that the existing system of purchase 
was at that time brought to their notice; but 
there can be no doubt that the authorities were 
then acquainted with it, even if they had not 
been very well acquainted with it before. It 
was in the year 1832 that there was a proposal 
to establish a military retiring fund; and there 
cannot be any doubt that when that was brought 
before the Home Government they must have 
been fully acquainted with the fact that officers 
had been for many years past in the habit of 
purchasing their seniors out. 

7. Did the Court of Directors take any action 
= the knowledge which they thus acquired 
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of the existence of a system of purchase in their 
army ?—The Parliamentary Paper which I hold 
in my hand shows that, on the proposal to estab- 
lish a military retiring fund, the Court of 
Directors were at first very much in favour of 
aiding and encouraging it, evidently intending 
that some such fund as obtains in the Civil Ser- 
vice should be established. They thought, as I 
understand, that there would be a fund for the 
whole army, and in each presidency. They 
made an express stipulation that the number of 
men to retire in each year should be limited ; 
and the limitation which they placed was such 
that, to my mind, the system would have very 
little effect in benefiting the officers of the army 
at all. 

8. Inthe year 1835 the Court of Directors 
expressed their disapprobation of the proposal 
that was then made to them to subscribe to a 
retiring fund, did they not? —In 1834 it appears 
that they wrote in such a strain as to show that 
they had changed their minds; that they found 
that there were insuperable difficulties in estab- 
lishing such a permanent fund as would meet 
with their approval, and, at the same time, with 
the sanction of the officers; and therefore they 
gave it up altogether, and said that they could 
not approve of any proposition which would 
operate in such a manner. In that despatch 
they said that it would disturb the system under 
which retiring pensions were then granted to the 
officers. 

9. In 1837, if we can judge from the extract 
which is contained in the Parliamentary Return, 
they altered their minds and declined to subscribe 
to any general retiring fund, but they offered to 
give additional inducements to officers to retire? 
—Yes; it seems that their determination regard- 
ing co-operating for the establishment of a 
military retiring fund was definitively given in 
1835; but in November 1837 they wrote thus on 
the subject of the existing system of officers in 
each regiment purchasing out their seniors :— 
“We see no necessity for interfering with the 
arrangements which the junior officers of a regi- 
ment may make, in individual cases, for adding 
to the comforts of a senior officer on his retire- 
ment from the service upon the pension to which 
he may be entitled. ‘The regulation of 1798, re- 
quiring officers, upon retirement, to make oath 
that they have received no pecuniary considera- 
tion for quitting the service, has not been en- 
forced by us in any single case of retirement in 
England during the period of nearly 40 years 
which has since elapsed. It was established 
chiefly upon financial grounds, to prevent (as 
observed by Lord Cornwallis, when recommend- 
ing other rules for the same object) ‘an unrea- 
sonable load of pensions.’ This presumed neces- 
sity for the rule has, however, not yet been felt. 
On the contrary, additional facilities have been 
required, and have been given, for enabling 
officers to retire upon full pay. We shall, there- 
fore, continue to suspend the operation of the 
rule, and officers retiring from time to time will 
not be called upon to make the declaration unless 
the financial necessity to which we have referred 
(and of which due notice shall be given) shall, at 
a future period, be fully realised.” Then there 
is a despatch of the 14th June 1837, the second 
paragraph of which is as follows: “When we 
framed the retiring regulations transmitted in 
our military letter to India, 23rd December 


Chairman—continued, 

1835, we adverted to the difficulties which stood 
in the way of the establishment of a general re- 
tiring fund, and distinctly stated that we regarded 
the realisation of such an object as hopeless, To 
meet the want they created, and to provide in 
another way for that which was desired, alike by 
the army and by us, we passed the regulations to 
which we have referred. Our views, in taking 
this step, were explained in paragraph 5 of the 
letter above quoted, a copy of which we transmit 
for the information of the memorialists.? Then 
there is a despatch to the Government of 
Bombay, dated 24th January 1838, in reply 
to a letter from the Government forwarding 
a memorial from Lieutenant Colonel Griffiths, 
of the regiment of Artillery, requesting the 
Court’s sanction for the establishment of a 
retiring fund. ‘That despatch is as follows: 
“ Our judgment on the subject of military retiring 
funds has been already given in our letter in this 
department, dated 14th June 1837, No. 31. 
Having there adverted both to the hopelessness of 
realising the views entertained by the advocates 
of such establishments, and to the measures which 
we had devised for accomplishing the desired 
object in another way, it is now necessary only to 
observe that we continue to entertain the opinion 
which we formerly expressed, and that conse- 
quently we feel it impossible to sanction the plan 
which you have forwarded for our approval. 
We cannot withhold the expression of our dis- 
approbation at your having, previously to the 
receipt of our orders upon the reference thus 
made to us, consented to receive payment of sub- 
scriptions, even provisionally, or to extend any 
support whatever to the plans which might en- 
courage the service to expect our sanction.” 
The last despatch is to the Government of India, 
No. 118, dated 10th November 1847. It trans- 
mits a letter from Captain Hannyngton, together 
with the plan of a retiring fund, which that officer 
proposed to circulate, for the approval of the 
officers of the army: “ In replying to the several 
applications which have been made to us by 
officers of the three Presidencies, since the year 
1835, for countenance and aid in support of funds 
to enable officers to retire from the service, we 
have observed that the arrangements made in the 
years 1835 to 1837, for increasing the retiring ad- 
vantages of our officers, were adopted on the 
ground that the proposed measure of a retiring 
fund, to be supported by the officers themselves, 
was not likely to be attended with success, and 
having made those beneficial arrangements in 
favour of our officers, we declined to sanction 
other proposals for retiring funds. This answer 
is equally applicable to the proposal now before 
us.” 

10. Are you aware of any subsequent com- 
munications passing between the Court of 
Directors and the officers of the Hast Indian 
army on the subject of purchase between the 
year 1837 and the Mutiny ?—I am not aware of 
any. 

1. When that Parliamentary Return, to 
which reference has been made, was moved for, 
search was made, I believe, in the records of the 
India Office to see if amy such despatches or 
communications existed ?—I have no doubt that 
search was made for everything that was re- 
quired. 

12. If you look at the terms of the motion, 
you will see that it is thus worded: “ And the 
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lespatches of the Court of Directors to. the 
tovernment of India regarding the establish- 
nent of retiring funds as connected with those 
egulations;” therefore search must have been 
nade?—I have not the slightest doubt that 
earch was made. 

13. And these are all the despatches that are 
n existence at the India Office on this subject? 
—As far as I know, they are all; and I believe 
hey are all. There may have been memorials 
rom individual officers. I do not know whether 
here were, but they very often sent in memorials 
o the Indian Government, complaining that their 
rother officers would not pay, and so on; but I 
hould not have included those in the corre- 
yondence on the general subject. 

14. Will you explain what were the measures 
n the amalgamation which took place, which 
ended to abolish the system of purchase which 
yas previously in force in the East Indian army? 
—The effect of what is commonly called the 
malgamation, which was, in fact, the re-organisa- 
ion of the Native army of India, was to invite a 
ertain number of officers from every regimen’ 
o transfer themselves from. the cadre of that 
egiment to a new corps, to be called the Staff 
Jorps. The officers so invited in the first 
nstance were men who were either on the Staff 
t the time, or who had been employed on the 
Feneral Staff, either civil or military, during the 
revious three years. It was ruled that, in order 
0 regulate fairly the promotion of the officers 
vho remained behind in the regiment, the names 
f these staff corps officers should remain in their 
Id place in italics; we may say as dummies; 
nd that they should be allowed to operate on 
he promotion of their brother officers, precisely 
s if they had themselves remained in the corps. 
3ut the consequence was, that so large a pro- 
ortion of the officers of a regiment having left, 
nd having prospects of promotion under a new 
ystem altogether, they could not be called upon 
r expected to contribute to the purchase of 
etiring officers from the cadre which they had 
eft. The result, of course, was that any further 
urchase in the cadre was rendered almost im- 
ossible. 

15. You received, did you not, at the India 
)ffice, a good many petitions from officers com- 
laining that they were unable to get from their 
rother officers the sums which they expected to 
et upon retirement?—We have occasionally 
eceived such complaints. 

16. Will you look at the Petition which comes 
rom Lieutenant Colonel Gateskill, and which 
ras moved for by Colonel Sykes, on the 21st 
May 1862; and will you state whether this 
etition and the Appendix, in your opinion, fairly 
epresents the system of purchase in force pre- 
jously to the amalgamation ?—This is an in- 
tance of what I mentioned just now; of a 
egimental scale which has been already adopted 
yy the almost unanimous voice of the officers of 
particular regiment; and I should think that it 
rould fairly represent the system which ob- 
ained in the regiments of Native Infantry 
enerally. 

17. You observe that there is a declaration at 
he end, in which the officers undertake to agree 
o certain terms; and they say, “ We further 
esolye that no number of officers under two- 
hirds of those junior to the major can modify or 
brogate the scale or rules now adopted.” Was 
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it the custom in most regiments for the rules or 
scales of purchase which existed in those 
regiments to be under the control of the officers 
of the regiments ?—Entirely so, I should think. 

18. And it was therefore in their power to 
alter or to abrogate either the rules or the scale 
of compensation, if they wished ?—Entirely so. 

19. If you look at the scale of compensation, 
you will perceive that, assuming an officer to have 
contributed to the removal of every one of his 
seniors in a regiment, by the time that he arrived 
at the rank of major he would have paid 30,000 
rupees ?—Yes. 

20. And that he would have received 30,000 
rupees on retirement from the rank which he had 
thus attained ?— Yes. 

21. Therefore J suppose it is pretty clear that 
the system was so calculated that if a man bought 
every single step he should not be a loser when 
he had attained that step?—Yes, except so far 
as the interest of his money was concerned. 

22. There is another Petition which I should 
like you to look at, as I believe it is rather typi- 
cal of the complaints of the Indian officers, and 
that is one which Major Sweet, ofthe 21st Regi- 
ment, made to the House of Commons, and which 
was ordered to be printed in 1865. He there 
complains, does he not, that he has invested large 
sums of money at different times, and that he 
has been a loser by not being able to obtain from 
the regimental bonus that which he expected to 
get ?—I do not know that he says anything about 
what he expected to get; he says that he loses 
all the money that he has expended at different 
times in assisting his seniors to retire. 

23. He says that he invested large smms of 
money at different times “in the sure and certain 
hope” that when his turn came to realise from 
the service he would receive it back again ?— 
Yes, I think I remember that expression. 

24. There seems to be, both in this Petition 
and in that of Captain Gateskill, two classes of 
grievances, which the Indian officers complained, 
the result of the amalgamation; one is that they 
do not get the promotion to which by the Par- 
liamentary guarantee they were entitled upon 
the amalgamation; and the other is that they 
have lost the benefits of the bonus system ?— 
Yes. 

25. There were two despatches which were 
written in 1866, while Lord Cranborne was at 
the India Office, which I believe deal with those 
two complaints ?—Yes. 

26. Although it is not within the scope of the 
reference to this Committee, perhaps you could 
very shortly state what were the alterations 
which the proposal contained in that despatch 
effected as regards promotion, and what are the 
benefits which have accrued to officers who have 
joined the staff corps ?—The great grievance that 
was first brought forward by the officers of the 
Indian army, after the amalgamation, arose out 
of the transfer of their brother officers to the 
staff corps, where, under new and more favour- 
able rates of promotion, they attained to ranks 
which enabled them to supersede the brother 
officers whom they had left behind in their regi- 
ments. I confess that I always thought it a very 
fair grievance to put forward. It was Sir Charles 
Wood who first proposed, on the Report of the 
Royal Commission, to remedy that by giving all 
the other officers.army rank, on the same terms, 
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which the staff corps officers got their substantive 
rank; and as the grievance really related to 
rank, with all its consequent claims to command, 
that seemed to be a fair remedy for the grievance. 
The officers then complained that, though they 
had the rank given them, they did not reap the 
advantage of the rank; they did not get the pay 
which the staff corps officers got. That became 
a subject of reference to the second Commission ; 
and, upon their report being received, a further 
measure was adopted, by which the whole of the 
officers of the Indian army were allowed, if they 
liked, to go into the staff corps, without reference 
to any condition or qualification. A very large 
proportion of them did go into the staff corps, 
and I think that grievanve ceased. 

27. There have been several other concessions 
made to officers of the Indian Army; could you 
briefly state what they are, as regards pensions 
and retirement ?—Yes. The Indian. Service is 
now made up chiefly of the staff corps; the local 
service is rapidly drawing to extinction ; it will 
take some years before the officers of the higher 
grades disappear; but I do not think we have 
above 500 or 600 men, out of 3,000, belonging to 
the local service. The staff corps men had these 
advantages; they had promotion given to them 
throughout the various grades of the Service by 
length of service, which considerably expedited 
their promotion to those several grades; they had 
their promotion from the rank of lieutenant 
colonel to that of colonel secured to them in five 
years, which has caused a grievance, I am sorry 
to say, on the part of the British Service. Then 
the rule was introduced by which officers cf both 
branches of the service, the staff corps and the 
local service, should attain to the position of 
colonel, with a colonel’s allowance, after they had 
been 12 years in the grade of lieutenant colonel. 
That has in no case, as I believe, retarded, and 
in most casés it has expedited, their advancement 
to the much-coveted colonel’s allowance, the 
value of whichis 1,124 7. a year. That is in fact 
a sort of retirmg pension, though the man has 
the advantage of being eligible for active service 
if he is wanted. Then they had very much im- 
proved furlough rules given to them, which 
enabled them to come home more frequently, and 
with very largely increased furlough allowances. 
Then they had two rates of pension added to the 
old rates; and whereas before the amalgamation 
the highest rate of pension upon which a man 
could retire upon was 25 s. a day, or 456/.a year, 
he can now get after extended service, after 35 
or 38 years’ service, either 6007. a year, or 750 l. 
a year. All those were of course unmistakeable 
boons and advantages to the service. Then the 
local service, those who remained and did not go 
on the staff corps, had a very extraordinary and 
perhaps a rather unfortunate lift given to them. 
I say “unfortunate,” because that again has from 
time to time excited a good deal of discontent on 
the part of the staff corps officers. At the time 
when the number of the two branches of this 
broken-up service, the staff corps and the local 
service, seemed likely to be pretty nearly equal, 
it was said that the local service were still behind 
the staff corps in promotion; and it was often 
said that those names in italics ought to be re- 
moved from the cadres. It was shown that it 
would lead to the greatest dissatisfaction, 
jealously, and inequality of promotion if that 
were done; but the Secretary of State said, 
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“We will remove the lieutenant colonels when 
they come up to that position, because any ad- 
vantage will then not be thrown upon this or that 
particular cadre, but will be equally distributed 
over the whole service; therefore every officer 
that goes into the staff corps, when his name borne 
in italics on the oid list shall come up to the list 
of lieutenant colonels, shall -have his name 
struck off, and promotion shall be made in his 
place.” It is obvious that when in the year 1866 
all the local service were invited to go on the staff 
corps, and a great many of them accepted the 
invitation, the few men who remained in the local 
service derived an enormous advantage from this 
arrangement; and the conseqnence is that we 
have young men cf 12 and 14 years’ service, who 
are now borne upon the list of lieutenant 
colonels; and after 12 years they will be colonels, 
with a colonel’s allowance. The only comfort and 
satisfaction in it is, that it will not last long; 
that these men will enjoy a handsome retiring 
allowance for some years, but that the service 
itself is disappearing. However, that again 
naturally enough excited a good deal of dissatis- 
faction among the staff corps. | 

28. As regards the first class of grievance, in 
reference to pay and promotion, you consider 
that the measures of the Indian Government 
have given ample compensation to the officers of 
the Indian Army, and that their position now, as 
regards pay, promotion, and pension, is superior 
to what it was before the amalgamation ?— Most 
decidedly, very superior. 


Mr. Fawcett. 
29. These changes must have been very costly 


‘to the Indian people, I presume ?—I am afraid 


that they have been very much so. 

30. So that it comes to this; that changes 
have been carried out at a maximum of cost to 
the Indian people, producing a maximum of dis- 
content among the officers?—I am afraid that, as 
far as our experience goes, it does not appear that 
repeated indulgences and concessions make men 
more contented. 

31. I judge from your evidence that each 
change, costly though it was, led to one or other 
branch of service being extremely discontented ? 
-—That was the danger, and I think that was the 
root of all the evil. 


Chairman. 


32. One of the great difficulties in re-organising 
the Indian Army was the Parliamentary gua- 
rantee which was given, was it not !—I presume 
it was; but I was not in office when the staff 
corps was formed, and therefore I cannot speak 
as to what the discussions were, or as to how far 
the Parliamentary guarantee was considered to 
have any influence. 

33. Therefore if the Indian Government have 
been at all extravagant in that re-organisation, is 
it not very much the fault of Parliament, who 
gave the guarantee to the officers who were 
transferred ?—There is no doubt that they were 
very much hampered in all they did by that, and 
by measures being perpetually agitated and in- 
troduced to the notice of Parliament. 


Mr. Brassey. 4 


34. Has the aggregate increase of charge 
arising out of these changes in favour of the 
officers ever been computed ?—It has been com- 

puted 
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uted as regards various portions of it; for in- 
tance, the cost of a certain inéreased retiring 
sension has been computed; but Ido not think 
he aggregate has ever been computed. 

35. You are not in a position to inform the 
“ommittee what those changes have cost ?—No ; 
here has been a saving, on the other hand, by 
he reduction of officers on the actual strength of 
he army. ‘The retiring pensions have increased 
snormously during the last few years, but that 
will pass away by-and-bye, no doubt. 


) Chairman. 

36. Turning now to the second Despatch of 
Lord Cranborne, No. 160, which dealt with the 
subject which is specially referred to this Com- 
mittee, namely, compensation to officers for the 
loss of their bonus, will you state to the Com- 
mittee the principles which underlay that despatch, 
and also the grounds upon which Lord Cranborne 
offered compensation to the Indian officers ?—I 
will answer that question as well as I can; but 
the Committee will understand that I am not in 
a position to know all the reasons which influence 
the Council in what they do. I know my own 
views, but I could not explain the reasons for 
the action of the Council in all cases. I think, 
however, that perhaps I may be able to give 
enough to satisfy the Committee. Lord Cran- 
borne, in the concluding paragraph of his 
Despatch, No. 159, said, “ Having now disposed 
of the several complaints made by officers of the 
Indian army, and considered by either of the 
Royal Commissions with reference to the Par- 
liamentary guarantee, I shall address your 
Excellency in a separate despatch upon the 
subject of the claim made by many of the officers 
to compensation for money contributed by them 
towards the regimental retiring funds. These 
claims cannot justly be supported by any re- 
ference to that guarantee, and therefore they 
were not entertained by Lord Cranworth’s Com- 
mission; but Her Majesty’s Government are 
unwilling to leave to the officers generally any 
ground of complaint which they can consistently 
with their duty remove, and therefore they have 
determined that the representations made by the 
officers in regard to this matter shall recelve 
further consideration.” 

37, Can you inform the Committee whether 
Lord Cranborne offered compensation to the 
Indian officers because he considered that the 
officers were legally entitled to it, or whether 
he gave it out of pure consideration ?—As I read 
it, Lord Cranborne considered that they were 
entitled to such consideration as the Government 
could give, so far as their duty to the people of 
the country, who had to pay the cost, would 
admit. I presume those are his reasons. 

38. Will you state the principles upon which 
compensation was offered in this Despatch ?—In 
Lord Cranborne’s Despatch, after alluding to 
the Report of the Royal Commission and to the 
memorials of the officers, he said, in the 10th 
paragraph :---“It was stated, however, in my 
Despatch of this date, No. 159, that ‘Her 
Majesty’s Government are unwilling to leave 
the officers generally any ground of complaint 
which they can consistently with their duty 
remove.’ They have, therefore, resolved upon 
authorising your Government to investigate the 
claims of officers on the above account ;” and 
then the rules were laid down, as I understand 
it, upon this general principle, that an officer 
0.46. 
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should not be a money-loser by the relation in 


which he had stood to his brother officers in the 
matter of these retirig funds. 
therefore, take into account all that he had ever 
paid, and also the money value of all that he had 
ever received. 

39. A Return has been prepared, and is in the 
hands of Members of the Committee, in which 
is stated the amount claimed by officers, and the 
number of officers who appear as claimants, and 
in which appear also, under the head of “ Dis- 
allowances,” the different items which were de- 
ducted from their claims; will you go through 
those items, and explain your view of the reasons 
which induced Lord Cranborne to make those 
deductions from the amount claimed by the 
officer?—The first of these disallowances is for 
« Accelerated promotion”; that was considered 
the first and most obvious. I may say that, as 
far as my experience goes, the scales of payment 
that were adopted by regiments were generally 
formed upon the basis that an officer, upon getting 
a certain grade, would, in such and such a time, 
recoup himself by the pay, and that that formed 
the basis generally in the formation of that scale. 
It was therefore decided that the committees of 
Indian officers, who. were to act upon the part of 
the army to consider their claims, should calcu- 
late how much extra pay an officer got by pro- 
motion which he had purchased, which promotion 
he would not otherwise have got. That is called 
“ accelerated promotion,” and that was debited to 
him in the account. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


40. It was the accelerated promotion only due 
to the payments which he had made ?—Exactly. 


Sir H. Wolff. 

41, Those payments were made with a view 
to the accelerated promotion ?—-Exactly ; but if 
he had got that accelerated promotion in any 
other way, then it was not debited against him. 


Chairman. 


42, Will you continue your explanation of the 
various disallowances which appear in the paper 
that has been prepared?—The next column of 
disallowance is headed “Substantive Lieutenant 
Colonel.” That means that the officer, before he 
retired, had attained to the rank of substantive 
lieutenant colonel. His claim was rejected, upon 
the ground that, with the exception of the artil- 
lery and the engineers, in whose cases it would 
be admitted, all men in the infantry and cavalry, 
on becoming substantive lieutenant colonels, 
ceased to be purchaseable. They were of no 
value to the officers of that cadre, because when 
they retired or died, the step did not go in that 
particular cadre, but ran down the list of majors. 


Sir H. Wolff. 


43. What was a “substantive lieutenant 


‘ colonel” 2—A lieutenant colonel by regimental 


rank, as distinct from a leutenant colonel of 
army rank. 
Chairman. 

44, Was he transferred to a general list for 
promotion ?—Yes, to a general list of lieutenant 
colonels and majors. 

45. But as it was known that leutenant 
colonels did not receive any contribution from the 
bonus fund, upon what ground were those claims 
put in?—I cannot say exactly. I suppose they 
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Chairman—continued. 

concluded that as they had paid certain sums of 
money during their service to their respective 
retirmg funds, and as the Government were 
about to make compensation to officers who 
had done so, they might come in for compensation 
also. But I may say that there is another argu- 
ment used against it, which has, perhaps, some 
force in it; and that is, that an officer who is 
promoted to the rank of substantive lieutenant 
colonel, under the new arrangement since the 
amalgamation, might say, “I was a major at the 
time of the amalgamation, and I was eligible for 
sale in my regiment; but your amalgamation put 
a stup to the sale, and therefore I could not sell, 
and I was obliged to remain in-the service. It 
is true you have made me a lieutenant colonel 
since; but you damaged me so much that I could 
not sell when I otherwise would have sold.” 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 
46. He lost the option ?—He lost the option. 


Chairman. 

47. But the object, as I understand, of all re- 
tiring funds, is to accelerate promotion; and the 
senior officers are paid, because it is assumed that 
they confer a certain benefit upon their juniors 
by retiring; but if a man does not retire, he 
confers no benefit upon his juniors ?—That is 
true; but we are speaking now of the grievance 
of the individual officer. He might have said, 
without reference to whether he conferred a 
benefit or not, “when I was major, I was in a 
position to retire, and to sell for 30,000 rupees. 
At that time, before it suited me to retire, you 
cut the ground from under my feet, and I could 
no longer sell; therefore I was obliged to remain 
in the service. I have since, under your new 
rules, become a lieutenant colonel, and you will 
not give me any compensation.” The Secretary 
of State’s views upon the whole thing were these, 
I believe: “As you complain that the new sys- 
tem has placed you under this disadvantage, as 
regards your bonus, we will see what that new 
system did for you in all other respects, and 
amongst other things, it has greatly expedited 
your promotion to these various grades.” 

48. I suppose that as lieutenant colonel the 
officer got increased pay ?—He got increased pay ; 
it was increased in one sense but not in another. 
The pay of the staff corps is not so high as the 
pay in the: local service, but it is made up by a 
superior staff pay, which they get in all cases 
where they hold staff appointments, as all of 
them of course are intended to do, and as the 
majority of them do. 

49. A lieutenant colonel will of course get a 
higher retiring pension than a major ?— Not ne- 
cessarily in the staff corps. All pensions in the 
staff corps go by length of service and not by 
rank, 

50. What was the ground of disallowance in 
reference to the head of “special annuity” ?— 
As apart of this new arrangement in 1861, a 
certain number of special annuities were granted 
to officers on retiring, and in addition to their 
pensions; and the value of such special annuity, 
if an officer received it, was set off against this 
claim in this calculation; that was one of the 
debits against him. 

51. Butthat head would not include any higher 
pension which a man would have got owing to 
his more rapid promotion in the staff corps ?—No, 
it does not include it. 


Chairman—continued. 


52. The-special annuities were offered afte 
the amalgamation, were they not?—Yes; it wa 
part of the necessary arrangements connecte 
with the amalgation. 

53. What is the next head of disallowance ?— 
“Paid to officers invalided.” That is rather - 
curious case. The officers of the Indian army 
used to pay to an officer the sum placed Opposit 
his name if he retired, no matter why he retired 
or where he retired to, so long as they got hin 
out of their way; aman might get out of the 
way by dying, or by retiring on his pension 
or by getting himself transferred to the invalids 
The East India Company were very strong 
in their orders about ofticers getting themselves 
transferred to the invalids; they were to be 
only bond fide cases of officers who were cer- 
tified to be medically unfit for any further active 
service; and therefore it was considered to 
be specially objectionable for the officers to pay 
aman of that kind, when he otherwise would not 
have felt himself incapable of further service, to 
go before a medical board and declare his unfit- 
ness for further service, and be transferred to the 
invalids. That was a more expensive arrange- 
ment to the Government than his retiring on his 
pension would have been, and therefore the Se- 
cretary of State in Council determined that 
those payments should be excluded from the sums 
for which the officers should have credit. 


Lord Elcho. 


54. Were those cases very accurately and 
strictly examined into by a medical board before 
whom those officers had to pass?—I cannot say 
how that is. 

55. They weré supposed to be so ?— They 
were supposed to be so. 


Chairman. 


56. Will you explain the next head of dis- 
allowance, which is “ Compulsory Retirement” ? 
—If an officer came forward and claimed money, 
and it was found that he had retired from the 
service On compulsion, that is to say, that he had 
been put out of the service by order, then it was 
clear that his corps would never have paid him 
anything, and therefore his claim was rejected 
altogether. Those were cases where a man had 
been guilty of misconduct, probably, and the 
Government had dispensed with his services. 

57. Or where his services had been dispensed 
with on the ground of inefficiency ?—It may have 
been on the ground of inefficiency. It is pretty 
well known that as a rule under those circum- 
stances officers would not get anything from their 
corps. 

58. Can you give an explanation of the last 
column headed, “ Refused on other grounds ” ?— 
There are a great variety of cases included under 
that head; and there is an explanatory note ap- 
pended by General Hannyneton. A good many 
officers have preferred claims who were still 
remaining in the service, and therefore they were 
rejected until they should come to retire. 
General Hannyngton instances one case where an 
officer who claimed 2,544 rupees, had on retire- 
ment received 1,0217. from his juniors, a much 
larger sum; and that claim was rejected. That 
head would include a variety of minor and un- 
important things that cannot be easily classified, I 
believe. 


Lord 
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Lord Elcho. 


59. The promotion was by seniority ?—Yes. 

60. If an officer, when he.came to the higher 
rades, and become a commanding officer, was 
ipposed not to be competent, was there any 
eans of ascertaining his inefficiency, and do you 
now instances of promotion having been stopped 
n that ground ?—It was never stopped on that 
round, I believe. If he was allowed to remain 
1 the service he had his promotion. 

61. So that the turning out was not so much 
or inefficiency as for misconduct ?—It was for a 
ariety of causes, but chiefly for misconduct ; it 
ras not often for inefficiency ; they were very 
orbearing in that respect. 


Sir Hi. Uavelock. 


62. Was it ever for inefficiency arising from 
ge?—I think not; there was a great deal of 
orbearance. 


Lord Elcho. 


641. Of course there was a veto, but it was 
ever exercised ?—Never, or very rarely. 


Sir H. Wolff. 


64. Did the allowance for compulsory retire- 
nent mean the compulsory retirement of some- 
ody who claimed compensation, or certain ad- 
‘antages rejected on account of the compulsory 
etirement of others ?—It meant that the claimant 
ad been compelled to retire. 

65. And still they asked for the allowance ?— 
Vien who had been compelled to retire still asked 
or it. 

Chairman. 

66. Will you explain ti the Committee from 
what Returns this table is compiled ?—It is pre- 
pared chiefly from a Parliamentary Return, which 
| think was made in compliance with a motion 
»y Colonel Sykes, of which I have a copy in my 
vand. We have very recently received from 
India a Supplementary Return; the Supple- 
nentary Return has not been printed, but it is 
nade exactly in the same form as the other. It 
yives the names of all the officers, what they 
isked for, what they received, and why the 
leductions were made. 

67. According to this Return, speaking rough- 
y, the actual amount granted seems to be very 
yearly one-third of what has been claimed ?— 
Yes, I should think that would be about the 
roportion. 

68. You have only got here the names of 
fficers who advanced claims ?-— Yes. 

69. Have you any idea what the total number 
f officers would be who would be entitled to 
yompensation?—I could not state the number 
t this moment; but I should think that by far 
he majority of those who have retired since that 
ime have advanced claims; or it may be that, 
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knowing what deductions would be made, there 
are others who have not thought it worth while 
to do so. I am not in a position to say how 
many more officers there might be who have not 
applied. 

70. It is nine years, I think, since the schem 
of compensation came into force ?—Yes, nearly 
nine years. 

71. It was calculated by General Hannyng- 
ton, I think, that the applications for compensa- 
tion would spring up for 20 years ?—Yes; I 
should think for at least that time. 

72. I suppose we may take it that the amount 
of claims during the first nine years of the 20 
years would be very much heavier than during 
the latter years ?— Very much heavier. 

73. Speaking roughly, I suppose one might 
assume that the great bulk of the claims are in- 
eluded in this Return ?—I should think probably 
so. 
74. It is compiled from al! the data that you 
have at your disposal, | presume ?—Certainly. 

75. There have been, I think, one or two 
motions made in the House of Commons with 
reference to Lord Cranborne’s scale of compen- 
sation ?— Yes. 

76. What were the points of which the officers 
specially complained ?—I speak under correction, 
not remembering the words of the motions, but 
my impression is that they objected to these de- 
ductions. I do not know whether there have 
been any since the introduction of the Army 
Regulation Bill was introduced, but up to that 
time I think the objections have been made chiefly 
to these deductions, or to some of them. 

77. But, previously to the Army Regulation 
Bill, you never heard of any larger or stronger 
claim being advanced than that the officers might 
not be debited with these deductions ?—I think 
that, in the first instance, Lord Cranborne’s deci- 


sion was received with general satisfaction, but 


that dissatisfaction was created by the result of the 
investigations by the committees in India, and by 
these various deductions that were made from the 
officers’ claims; but since the Army Regulation 
Bill, and the treatment of the officers in the 
abolition of purchase, new and distinct claims 
have sprung up, officers of the Indian army 
asking to be treated in the same way as the 
officers of the British army were treated. 


Mr. Fawcett. 


78. The discontent which made itself felt in 


the claims was previous to the abolition of pur- 
chase ?—Yes; but I think the dissatisfaction was 
felt up to that time on account of these deduc- 
tions that were made, and not on account of the 
general principles of Lord Cranborne’s decision ; 
and I think that in Colonel Sykes’ proposed 
address that will be found to have been the case. 
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Major General Sir Toomas TOWNSEND PxEARS, K.C.B., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


79. WILL you state to the Committee what 
were the measures which the Government of 
India took upon the receipt of Despatch, No. 160, 
in order to carry it out?—The Government of 
India formed committees composed of officers of 
the Indian army at each of the Presidencies to 
receive applications and to take into considera- 
tion the claims cf officers to the compensation 
which was to be granted to them under that 
despatch of Lord Cranborne’s. 

80. Were any instructions framed for the use 
of the committee, in order to guide them in 
their decisions ?—It was left to the Government 
of India to frame the necessary instructions on 
the despatch to which you have alluded. 

81. Have you those instructions?—I do not 
think I have brought them with me, but I could 
easily get them; however, the instructions con- 
tained in the despatch were so complete in them- 
selves that they required little else. 

82. They merely embodied the six last clauses 
of that despatch ?— I think that was all. 

83. Has there been any appeal from the deci- 
sions of the committee to the Government of 
India? —There have been occasional appeals, and 
in a few cases they have been discussed and de- 
cided by the Secretary of State in opposition to 
the views of the committee; but in most cases, 
and as a rule, it was considered that the Com- 
mittee’s decision should be final, and in the very 
cases in which the decisions:of the committees 
have been overruled by the Secretary of State, 
I think I may say that the decisions have been 
all in favour of the officers. 

84, Was the object of this scheme of compen- 
sation to pay to officers the value which they 
might put upon their commissions, or was it to 
save them from any pecuniary loss; that is to 
say, to recoup them for any money which they 
might actually have spent in contributions to- 
wards the bonus fund ?—TI think the object is 
clearly and fully expressed by Lord Cranborne 
in his speech in the House on that occasion. I 
understand the object to have been to secure 
them from any money loss as a consequence of 
the effects of the measure of amalgamation, in- 
cluding among those effects the destruction of 
the bonus system. 

85. As you consider that Lord Cranborne’s 


Chairman—continued. 


speech in the House of Commons very clear 
points out the object of the scheme, will you 
read those sentences in his speech which refer t 
that despatch ?—“TI believe the Parliamentary 
guarantee did not cover that system, and thx 
Indian officers were in error in urging it. Bu 
putting the guarantee aside, I think it is clea 
that if your servants had been largely damnifiec 
by any sudden or unexpected act of yours, th 
principle that is and ought to be observed ix 
every branch of the public service is that we 
ought to do something to compensate them 
And assuredly if there is any branch to whicl 
we should desire to apply that principle, it is t¢ 
those who risk their lives in our defence 
Viewing the matter in that light, and not in the 
least questioning or attempting to reverse the 
decision of former governments, we still thought 
it our duty to attempt in some way to meet the 
complaints of officers on this head. Now the 
House will observe that the subscription of .a 
bonus had for its immediate object to get a ster 
of rank. That step carried with it increased 
pay; therefore the object of that subscription 
was to a certain extent obtained; the officer got 
his advance in rank, and of course increased pay 
earlier through the subscription than otherwise. 
If he had not purchased out his superior officer 
he would have had to remain longer in his 
inferior grade; theretore I say the Indian 
officer has already got, to a certain extent, com- 
pensation for his subscription. We have no 
intention to pay that over again, but our pro- 
posal is this: we understand it is stated by 
several officers that they ‘have not received full 
compensation in that way; that they paid a very 
much larger sum than they had any immediate 
chance of receiving, in the hope that when they 
came to retire they would receive compensation 
from the subscriptions of their junior officers. 
Our proposal is that in each Presidency a com- 
mittee shall be appointed, which, as soon as an 
officer retires, shall inquire into his case, in order 
to ascertain how much money he is really out of 
pocket in payments to officers who have retired ; 
and the loss, whatever it be, the Government 
propose to make good to him.” 

86. Have the sums of money paid under that 


scheme of compensation to officers been in excess 
‘ of, 
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of, or of less amount than, what had been calcu- 
lated 2—They have been very considerably less. 

87. Therefore they have not received the 
compensation which it was expected under that 
despatch that they would receive ?—No. 

88. You stated in your previous examiuation 
that, in your opinion, the present position of offi- 
cers in the Indian army was superior, as regards 
pay and promotion, to what it was previous to the 
amalgamation. It was in 1866 that the local 
officers of the Indian army, as I understand, 
were admitted to the full benefits of the staff 
corps: There would be, I suppose, officers who 
retired between the date of the amalgamation, 
1861, and the date of these alterations in the 
Indian army,-1866, who would not have been 
able to get their bonus, and who, on the other 
hand, would not have derived any advantages 
from the subsequent alterations in the army, since 
they would not have had the opportunity of going 
into the staff corps ?—Certainly, there would have 
been some such officers. 

89. Then the position of those men at the date 
of their retirement of course was not superior to 
the position which they occupied previously to 
the amalgamation ?—Except that in consequence 
of the very large number of retirements which 
took place in 1861 under the operation of an 
annuity scheme, the number of retirements dur- 
ing the few subsequent years was very small, and 
many of those officers must have received promo- 
tion from the effect of those very retirements that 
were artificially stimulated in 1861. But still it 
is very possible that in some cases officers retired 
during that interval who not only lost their 
ponuses, but, not waiting until 1866, did not get 
the opportunity of going into the staff corps. 

99. You have been at the India Office as 
Secretary to the Military Department during 
the period in which these great alterations have 
been carried out in the Indian army; and 
although of course I assume that all the des- 
patches and letters which you have signed have 


been the expression of the Secretary of State’s: 


opinions, I should like you to give the Committee 
your own opinion upon this question of the bonus? 
—My own opinion in the earlier stages of the 
question will be, perhaps, best learned from a 
memorandum which I have in my hand, which I 
had an opportunity of writing and submitting to 
Lord Halifax (then Sir Charles Wood) when he 
was Secretary of State. It was written in the 
very beginning of 1866, and it arose out of the 
expression of opinion on the part of others. 
Opinions had been expressed adverse to the 
claims of the officers to these bonus compensa- 
tions, and I had an opportunity given to me of 
expressing my own opinions; I then said, 
entering into the subject for the information of’ 
the Secretary of State, ‘ Although regular 
fands were established in some corps, and such 
was the case in the Artillery and Engineers, sub- 
scription even to these was purely voluntary ; and 
one of the greatest evils arising out of the system 
is to be found in the discord, the squabbles, and 
the heart burnings that it gave rise to in many 
regiments; and it is worthy of remark that in 
no regiment, whether having regular funds or 
not, could an officer make sure of or claim a 
retiring bonus; of course, though regular funds 
gave him a greater degree of certainty on this 
head than he could enjoy under the occasional 
bonus system, throughout the whole army it 
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may be fairly said that the younger officers, when 
they began to subscribe towards these purses, 
it entirely with a view to promotion, and con- 
tinued to do so with that view only for some 
years. It is not in human nature for men of the 
class to which officers of the Indian army belong, 
and situated as they were, to contemplate, while 
still young and in full vigour, retirement from 
the service until they had worked their way 
through it, and gained its highest prizes; and it 
should never be forgotten that these men all 
knew that promotion to lieutenant coloneley for- 
feited all claim to the retiring bonus, for the loss 
of which many still in the service are calling for 
compensation. The men who actually experience 
loss on the occasion are regimental officers below 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, such as majors or 
old captains, who from special causes are inclined 
to leave the serviee before attaining to their 
lieutenant coloneley. For such a proceeding in 
the Indian army there are generally special 
causes, such as the inheritance of property, fail- 
ing health, rendering him unfit for the service, 
or misconduct rendering retirement compulsory ; 
and it must be remembered that in cases where 
retirement was inevitable, regimental officers, 
under the purchase system in India, had fre- 
quently great difficulty in getting their bonus at 
all, and if they got any, it was probably a reduced 
one; nevertheless, when it is said that it is hard 
to discover on what plea the claim for reimburse- 
ment by the State can be sustained, it seems to 
be forgotten that compensation is a term fre- 
quently applied to an acknowledgment of claims 
upon the consideration of the authorities, not 
merely to claims (in law) to reimbursement. In 
this country the principle of compensating a man 
for any losses he may suffer as the result of Go- 
vernment measures appears to be recognised and 
acted upon in a very liberal spirit, as 1t has been 
in India in such cases as losses in the Iutiny, 
loss of property on the abolition of a military 
station, and similar occasions, where loss of pro- 
perty has been the consequence of unlooked-for 
Government measures. I do not believe that 
the actual loss of money to the army at large 
arising from the cessation of the purchase system 
has been great, but there must be cases in which 
it will have been very severely felt. A case 
came under my notice which cannot be a solitary 
one. Shortly after the formation of the staff corps, 
an old captain, aman of thoroughly good character 
and long service, was compelled to leave the service 
through ill health. He stated that he had sub- 
scribed largely towards regimental steps, and he 
did not get a farthing back on retirement, This 
was a heavy blow to a worn-out man with a 
family to support; although it is possible that 
being compelled to retire, his corps might have 
given him nothing. This would depend entirely 
on the character and disposition of those among 
his brother officers chiefly interested in his re- 
tirement.” That is an extract from a memoran- 
dum that J submitted in the beginning of 1866. 
When Lord De Grey came into office I sub- 
mitted that over again to him, with the following 
addition, which, with your Lordship’s permis- 
sion, I will read. “It appears to me, that admit- 
ting that the purchase system was not strictly 
legal, that the Government were not connected 
with, nor in any degree responsible for it, and 
that these arrangements among the officers were 
of a purely private character ; nevertheless, if 
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one also admits that by the sudden collapse of 
the system occasioned by the re-organisation of 
the Indian army many officers have suffered, or 
may suffer, pecuniary loss, it would be a graceful, 
considerate, and not unreasonable proceeding on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to com- 
pensate officers for such loss. The only matter 
of detail in carrying out such a measure that 
would involve practical difficulty, would be to 
ascertain the actual amount paid by each officer 
up to 1861, as his own share in the purchase of 
steps in his regiment. Having obtained this in- 
formation, the mode of giving compensation that 
would be at once fair and satisfactory to the 
army, would be to declare that~ every officer 
retiring from the service before he attained the 
rank of regimental lieutenant colonel (after 
which, according to practice, except in the corps 
of Artillery and Engineers, they alwavs forfeited 
all claim to such payment) would receive on re- 
tirement the whole, or a portion, of the amount 
which he is shown to have paid for his promotion, 
The sum to be paid to a major on retiring would 
vary according to his standing in that rank, de- 
creasing gradually from his promotion until his 
attainment of the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
when he forfeited all claim to bonus. I think it 
might be shown that such a measure would not 
be attended with serious expense, while it would 
greatly tend to content the army, and besides 
giving compensation for actual or anticipated 
losses, would give an impulse to promotion by 
holding out the same encouragement to retire 
among the officers below the rank of lieutenant 
colonel that used to be held out by the regi- 
mental purchase system. I think this concession 
would go far to content the officers of the army 
with the present state of things, and what is, 
perhaps, of more consequence, would satisfy 
public men at home, who take an interest in this 
subject, that Her Majesty’s Government are dis- 
posed to adopt all practicable means for meeting 
the reasonable complaints of the officers. 

91. I presume you mean by Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Indian Government ? —Yes 

92. The proposal which you there makeis very 
similar to the scheme of compensation detailed 
under Lord Cranborne’s despatch, without the 
deductions, is it not?—It left it as a general 
principle to be decided, should the Secretary of 
State take it up; but Lord Halifax un- 
fortunately soon after that met with a serious 
accident, which compelled him to retire from 
office, and Lord De Grey was for a short time in 
office, and then when the present Marquis of 
Salisbury came in he immediately took the thing 
up, not from any motion of mine,'as far as I can 
recollect, but finding it to be one of the unsettled 
questions. 

93. But his scheme very much resembles your 
proposal, does it not ?—It does. 

94. And you, I suppose, in 1875 still adhere 
to the opinion which you expressed in 1866 ?—I 
do, quite; but I may say regarding the question 
which is more particularly, I believe, before this 
Committee, namely, the question as to these 
deductions, that whatever voice 1 may have been 
in a position to exercise in the matter, my object 
from the beginning was to observe and act upon 
some sound intelligible principle, and that princi- 
ple is laid down, I think, in the Paper which I 
have now read; but regarding the individual 
deductions which have been made, there is no 
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doubt that there may be, and in fact there is 
among men of sound judgment, speaking dispas- 
sionately, a difference of opinion as to whether 
some of the deductions fairly came within the 
limits of that general principle; and for my own 
part there was one, the denying of credit to offi- 
cers for payments made to those going to the inva- 
lids, of which I did not approve. 


-Lord Elcho. 


95. Then we gather from what you have just 
said that in your memorandum there is no refer- 
ence to this system of deductions which was 
adopted in Lord Cranborne’s despatch; and 
that apparently the idea did not originate in that 
memorandum, or with yourself ?—I do not think 
it is in that memorandum, but it is consistent 
with the principle that an officer should not be a 
loser, which was my object from the beginning. 


Chairman. 


96. Of course in any great scheme of re- 
organisation of any army, individuals must to 
a certain extent suffer and have grievances; if 
this question of the bonus compensation is 
settled, have the officers of the old East Indian 
army any other general grievance arising out of 
the amalgamation?—I believe there is none 
other. 

97. This would be the last?—This would be 
the last. 

98. Do you mean that it would be the last of 
the individual grievances?—I may almost say 
that it would be the last of the individual griev- 
ances; we have been remarkably free for the 
last three years from any complaints whatever 
arising out of the amalgamation. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


99. As to supersession or anything else ?— As 
to supersession or anything else. 


Chairman. 


100. Then weighing on the one hand the cost 
of any further concession, and on the other hand 
the advantage of having contentment in the 
military service, you would not be indisposed to 
make some further concession?—I would not; I 
should be glad, speaking dispassionately, to see 
those deductions which have been considered ques- 
tionable, as I said before, by men of judgment, re- 
moved, such as the deductions made on account of 
a man having received a special annuity. I think 
it is questionable whether that should be taken as 
value received from the amalgamation. The two: 
first deductions in General Hannyngton’s Paper, 
I think fairly comes within the principle, which 
is a sound one; but for my own part, letting go. 
the others that are doubtful, I think it would be 
good policy, under the present circumstances, to 
let them all go. They do not amount to large 
sums, and it would simplify matters, and I think, 
under present circumstances, this being, as your 
Lorship said, the last of the grievances, it would 
be good policy to wipe them out. There is one 
case provided for in Lord Cranborne’s despatch, 
which is, where an officer has received mone 
already from his brother officers, that would be 
debited against him in any compensation to him. 
That of course would stand; but I am speaking 
from a military point of view; there would be 
financial considerations also which it would be 
the duty of others to consider, 
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101. Didany accumulation of funds subscribed 


by officers for a bonus remain in hand belonging 
to the Artillery and the Engineers at the tixae 
of the amalgamation ?—I have very little doubt 
that there were such funds, but I cannot speak 
with certain knowledge. 

102. Were those funds divided amongst the 
officers ?—I do not think they were. I can speak 
for my own corps, which I am afraid very seldom 
had a balance in hand. We had nominally a 
fund, and it was kept by agents, men of busi- 
ness, for us; but we were all of us rather slack 
in paying our subscriptions ; when a man actu- 
ally retired, we were told that we owed so much 
to the fund, and that it must be paid up; but I 


do not believe we had much money in hand. 


Mr. Denison. 


103. The Government were not the treasurers 
of those corps?—No, they had nothing to say to 


that. 


Sir Henry Wolff. 


104. Are the present pensions given to offi- 
cers higher than they were under the old East 
India Company ?—The highest pension which a 
man could obtain under the old rules was 26s. a 
day after acertain period of service, or after at- 
taining a certain rank in the army ; but in 1866 
two additional rates of pension were added con- 
ditionally upon longer periods of service 3 V1Z., 
6002. a year after 35 years’ service, and 7501. a 
year after 38 years’ service; and these now form 
elements in the scale of pensions. 

105. But the additions that were made in 1861 
were made with the object of stimulating promo- 
tion, were they not?—That was merely tem- 
porary. A certain limited number of officers 
were invited to retire upon a graduated scale of 
additional pensions. 

106. Have you any idea of what would be the 
aggregate sum to be paid in case these claims are 
admitted ?—It has been roughly estimated that 
it might come up to 300,000/., but I rather doubt 
whether it would reach that. 

107. In Major Gateskill’s statement, he says, 
that in the 26th Regiment of Light Infantry, an 


amount was to be paid by an officer purchasing a 


step; and then there is a scale, so that the total 
amount that he paid was 30,000 rupees ?— That 
is if every man retiréd and nobody died, but 
unfortunately in India that was very rarely the 
case. 

108. Inthe statement made by General Abbott, 
which he has sent to members of the Committee, 
he says that all he really paid was 5,214 rupees ? 
—Very likely a great number of his steps were 
gained by deaths. 

109. Against which he would have had a bonus 
of 25,000 rupees as major?—Very likely. I can- 
not explain that, except from the circumstance 
that very often a man got by far the greater num- 
ber of his steps by death. 

110. Where not the payments made so as to 
obtain accelerated promotion ?— Yes. 

111. And if they were made so as to obtain 
accelerated promotion, why should that accele- 
rated promotion be a reason against the officers 
getting their deductions repaid to them?— Simply, 
because the offers made the payments on the cal- 
culation that they would get with acccelerated 
promotion increased pay. 

112. Therefore, having obtained that consider- 
ation, why should it be deducted from the sums 
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that they had paid?—It is deducted from the 
sums to be paid to them. If an officer had sub- 
scribed 5,000 rupees, and it was found that by so 
doing he had gained in pay 3,009 rupees, which 
he would not otherwise have got, then under 
Lord Cranborne’s decision he would receive back 
only 2,000 rupees; because as Lord Cranborne 
said in his speech he had already got his money’s 
worth as far as the 3,000 rupees is concerned in 
the shape of increased pay. 

113. But he paid to get accelerated promotion, 
and also to get the bonus; he is deprived of the 
bonus; why should the accelerated promotion 
that he paid for be deducted from the sums that 
are to be repaid to him?—Because the bonus 
was a prospective thing, altogether depending 
upon the continued working of this private 
arrangement among the officers, which was more 
like a tontine than anything else ; and it is con- 
sidered that the Government are not to be held 
liable for any of their measures interrupting this 
private business. ‘The officer did not get any 
bonus till he retired; he might not have lived to 
get it, or he might not have consented to take it 
when his turn came, but might have proceeded 
to the higher grades where he would never get it. 
All that the Government has to do is to draw 
the line on the date, when their measures inter- 
fered with the whole system, and say, “ We will 
recoup you any actual loss of money on what you 
have paid already.” 

114. Then the reason why the bonus will not 
be given would be, I suppose, to a certain extent, 
that they had had extra pensions ?—The reason 
would be that the Government have nothing 
whatever to do*with arrangements by which the 
officers give a bonus to their brother officers 
when they retire. Itis not as if they had pur- 
chased their position in the Indian army, or held 
any vested right in it bought with money ; it 
was a mere private arrangement among them- 
selves that when an officer retired they would 
pay him some money; the Government is not 
responsible for the payment of that money. 

115. But there was clearly an arrangement 
made, and there isa despatch by the Govern- 
ment of India, is there not, in which they recog- 
nise these subscriptions for a regimental bonus ? 
—That has never been done, I think. 

116. In a despatch dated the 29th of Novem- 
ber 1837, from the Court of Directors to the 
Government of India, and published on the 2nd 
of May 1838, I find the following passage :— 
« Government consider that the practice which 
has for some time obtained, although now for the 
first time brought to notice, of inducing time- 
expired officers under the rank of leutenant 
colonel to retire from the service must conduce 
to the contentment of the officers and to the 
efficiency of the army” ?—That is not the 
Government in England; they never said that. 

117. This is the Court of Directors ?—No; 
excuse me. it isa mistake; they never said that ; 
it is not in the Parliamentary Paper from which 
I was reading the other day, I think. 

118. In the extract which you read the other 
day from the despatch of the Court of Directors, 
there was clearly a recognition on the part of the 
Court of Directors of the existence of this system 
of bonus. The words which you read were 
these, ‘““ We see no necessity for interfering with 
the arrangements which the junior officers of a 
regiment may make in individual cases for add- 
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ing to the comforts of a senior officer on his 
retirement from the service upon the pension to 
which he may be entitled,” and therefore they 
relax a regulation as to the making of certain 
oaths; that to my mind appears to recognise this 
bonus system, although it does not make it a 
Government system ?—It gives it sanction, just as 
they would give an officer leave of absence with- 
out being responsible for anything he did during 
that leave; I think it is a mere passive recogni- 
tion. 

119. I do not know whether you are aware 
that there was formerly in the Foreign Office a 
system of agencies under which arrangements 
were made by which clerks in the Foreign Office 
received in England the salaries of our diplo- 
matic servants abroad for them, the Foreign 
Office clerks being allowed a certain per-centage 
on those salaries, and that this at last attracted 
the attention of Parliament. The system of 
agencies, though not a Government system, had 
been recognised by the Government, and in con- 
sequence of Parliament insisting upon the 
abolition of those agencies, compensation out of 
the public funds was granted to the clerks in the 
Foreign Office, whose agencies were abolished. 
Does there not appear to you to be a certain 
analogy between the bonus system, not in its 
actual mechanism, but in its principle, and this 
system of agencies; and, the Government of 
India having acknowledged the bonus system in 
the one ease, and the Government of England 
having acknowledged the agency system in the 
other, do you not think that compensation having 
been granted on the suppression of the agencies, 
it might also be granted in reference to the 
bonus?—I can shortly answer the question, 
because I can plead ignorance; I have heard of 
that agency system, but I know so very little 
about it, that 1 am unwilling to give an opinion 
as to whether it is an analogous case or not. 

-20. I faney deductions are to be repaid to 
officers; now I suppose they would be repaid 
also to the heirs of officers who have died in the 
interim ?—Certainly. 


i Mr. Hermon. 

121. You stated that there were two items 
among the disallowances as to which you had 
some doubt. I suppose those two items are 
“accelerated promotion” and ‘substantive 
lieutenant colonels”?—I consider those to be 
consistent with the principle laid down by Lord 
Cranborne, but I think that if the others (which 
are more or less doubtful and doubted) were 
allowed to go, the sums are so unimportant and it 
is 80 important to get rid of discontent by timely 
concession, those two items might go also. 

122. Do you think that the allowance of the 
other items without those two, would promote 
contentment in the army?—It would probably 
not produce so much contentment as if we gave 
the whole, and that would simplify the settlement 
of the question. 


Mr. Denison. 


123. You stated, did you not, that you are 
under the impression that if this question is once 
settled it will be the last of the grievances of 
Indian officers 7—I think so. 

124. Have you not had a great many appeals 
from officers who have retired between 1861 and 
1866, as to their being cut out from the advanced 


Mr. Denison—continued. 


grades of pension that were afterwards given ?— _ 


I do not remember, but I do not think we have; 


there must have been a very few, or they cer-_ 


tainly would have made an impression upon 
me. 

125. Have there not been appeals from officers 
who had been distinctly assured by the Govern- 
ment at home that no further pensions would be 


granted, and who have retired, increased pensions ° 


having subsequently been granted?—That is 
another question altogether. I thought you 
alluded to officers complaining who had retired 
before the measures of 1866, which did not give 
any increased pensions. There have been ocea- 
sions very recently, only last year, when increased 
pensions were given to officers to induce some of 
the officers of higher rank to retire, and of course 
we cannot fail to have some complaints, but they 
have not been very numerous from officers who 
had very recently retired before this scheme 
came out. #2 


126. And upon the assurance of the Govern- 
ment that no further pensions would be granted ? 
—-Yes, upon an assurance given so long back as 
1861; but there have not been so many of those 
complaints as perhaps were expected. 


127. Perhaps it is not strictly within the 
reference of this Committee, but with the per- 
mission of the Chairman, I will ask you whether 
you think that such officers would have pari 
passu an equitable claim to consideration from 
the Government ?—Certainly not, on the ground 
on which they make their complaint. ‘It is quite 


true that in 1861 the Government of the day . 


said that there would be no more retiring 
schemes, but that cannot be supposed to tie the 
hands of Government for all time. The next 
retiring scheme did not come in till 1874, and I 
do not think that officers who had retired in the 
interim could fairly or reasonably complain that 
they had been deceived into retiring. 


128. I think you have said that in your opi- 
nion the special annuity which was granted 
should not be taken in deduction of compensa- 
tion ?—I said that it was doubtful; some people 
thought that it ought not to be so taken, and I 
confess I think it is a doubtful point." 


129. Would not that make the difference be- 
tween the manner of dealing with the two sets of 
officers very glaring indeed; supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that it is determined that the 
bonus shall be paid without these deductions for 
special annuities; and on the other hand there 
are aset of officers who have retired in the in- 
terval between 1861 and the date you name with- 
out any special annuities, will they not be ina very 
unfavourable position ?—We must remember that 
their retiring was their own act, and suited their 
own convenience. I do not know that they would 
have any right to complain, because some of their 
brother officers have had a case given in their 
favour. They have no claim of the same kind 
to bring forward ; all they can say is, “ In 1863 or 
1864 I retired from the service of my own accord, 
and in 1866 certain measures came out for the 
benefit of the army, of which, if I had remained, 
I should have probably been very glad to avail 
myself.” Those things happen every day. But 
perhaps I may be allowed to explain why I think 
that the question of the deduction on account of 


the special annuities is open to doubt. An officer” 


in 1861 had the opportunity of retiring with an 
addition, 


Mr. Denison—continued. 


addition, we will say, of 200. a year to his pen- 
sion. He took that, and then, when he comes to 
claim bonus compensation, according to the 
scheme now in operation, he is told, “ It is true 
that you paid on the bonus system, but you 


‘received a special annuity of 200/. a year, which 


under the old system you would never have re- 
ceived, and therefore it cancels your claim under 
the bonus system.” But he says, “ You gave 
me that special annuity for your own conve- 
nience to get rid of me; and moreover, I took 
that special annuity because the effect of the 
amalgamation has been to injure my future pro- 
spects very much, and I did not see any object 
in remaining in the service.” So that it is very 
doubtful whether that annuity can be considered 
as areal money advantage accruing to him as the 
effect of the amalgamation. 


Mr. Fawcett. 


130. I understand you to say that on the 
whole, in order to produce contentment, you 
would give up four of those deductions out of the 
six, which Lord Cranborne said ought to be 
made, although you think it is a doubtful point? 
— Yes, 

131. Do you not think, looking upon it as a 
question of public policy, that it may produce 
very injurious consequences thus to reward dis- 
content?—I think that, as a general rule, it 
decidedly has most injurious effects ; but we have 
to deal here with a body of officers who are 
almost entirely retired officers ; they are now out 
of the service, and the effect of their complaints 
on this bonus question, which are supported by 
a good many influential men, is to re-act very 
much upon the service at large in India, and to 
keep up a feeling of restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

132. But looking at it from another point of 
view, of course this decision will be known 
directly the deductions are given up; Lord 
Cranborne came to this decision after great 
deliberation ; he was responsible for the Govern- 
ment of India ; and in this despatch he expresses a 
very positive opinion that these deductions ought 
to be insisted upon; a certain amount of discontent 
ensues, and in consequence of that discontent 
(although I do not understand you to say that 
there are any reasons to suppose, that Lord 
Cranborne came to a wrong decision) you say 
that you give up those deductions upon which he 
insisted; is not that telling every one in the 
public service of India, civilians, officers who 
are now in the service, private soldiers in the 
army, and non-commissioned officers, ‘« Agitate 
and be discontented, and you may virtually over- 
ride the deliberate decision of the Secretary of 
State for India,” and may it not im that way 
produce a very bad effect?—There is no doubt 
that, in most cases, yielding to agitation under 
those circumstances has a very prejudical effect, 
and particularly in the army, as I think and 
always have thought; but I do not think so in 
this case. It is the last of the grievances, and 
it is a grievance which is found among retired 
officers only; and since the system has been 
brought into operation, we have found that the 


money to be paid to these officers from various 


- causes is very much smaller than it was supposed 


to be. A great many more minds have been 
brought to bear upon the scheme as it was then 


adopted; certain elements in the detail of the 
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system, some of those deductions, the full mean- 
ing of which, I dare say, Lord Cranborne him- 
self at the time did not know, have been called 
in question; and I do not think that in this case 
it would have the injurious effect that in most 
cases it would certainly have. 

133. You have expressed an opinion, as I 
understand you, that those deductions might be 
given up simply for military reasons, but you 
carefully abstain from considering the financial 
bearings of the question ?—Certainly ; my great 
object from the time that I have had anything to 
do in my present office, has been to bring back 
the service in India to something like a state of 
rest and contentment. 

134. Still from opinions which I have often 
heard you express in these rooms, I am sure you 
would admit that financial considerations, bearing 
in mind, the financial position of India, are very 
important ?~-Very important. 

135. Do you know whether any one whois re- 
sponsible for the finances of India, such as the 
Governor General of India, or the Finance 
Minister in India, who has to provide the ways 
and means, and who may have to impose very 
burdensome taxes upon the people, has been 
communicated with on the financial bearings of 
this question ?—I do not know that they have. 

136. Do you not think that before any decision 
is come to as to whether this sum of money of 
200,000 Z. or 300,000 /. is spent, some one who is 
responsible to the Government of India, especially 
in its financial respects, should be communicated 
with ?—It certainly would not be done without 
the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, 
and I should think very probably without the 
concurrence of the Governor General; but as to 
that, of course I cannot speak. 

137. You are not aware whether any opinions 
have been expressed, or whether any Minutes 
have been written on this subject by members of 
the Council, or whether they have been consulted 
as to the financial bearings of the question ?—I 
am not aware; I have had the opportunity of 
giving here my own individual opinion upon this 
subject, and I cannot speak of the opinion of any 
other person. 

138. I do not ask you to state what the 
opinions of other persons are, but I am anxious 
to know whether you think that anyone has been 
consulted upon the financial aspects of the ques- 
tion?—I have no reason to know that anyone 
has been consulted on that point. 

139. As you simply advise the granting of 
these deductions on military considerations, and 
expressed the opinion that the subject is also to 
he viewed in its financial aspects; but upon that 
point you do not wish to express an opinion; you 
think it is important that some one should be 
consulted as to its financial aspect ?—Most de- 
cidedly. 


Sir H. Havelock. 


140. In looking over the return of the names, 
&c. of the officers who have made these claims, 
I see that the length of service differs very much ; 
that is to say, one class of officers had been serv- 
ing before 1861 for periods of about 25 years or 
28 years, and others had been serving only a very 
short time before 1861, and many are still serv- 
ing. I suppose you would consider that those 
claims, therefore, divide themselves into two 
classes according to date, to a certain extent ?— 
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I do not see why there should be any division 
according to date. 

141. In the case of an officer who had been 
serving for 30 years previous to 1861, and who 
complains that by the amalgamation his bonus 
has fallen to the ground; he had already made 
almost the whole amount of payments that he 
would have to make for his bonus, and therefore, 
if it is admitted as a claim it is admitted in toto E 
but with regard to officers who had been serving 
only for a short time before 1861, say five or six 
years, the sums that they must have paid for 
bonus would ef course have been very small ; ‘and, 
on the other hand, their prospects between the 
year 1861 and any date at whichthey may subse- 
quently retire, would be very materially im- 
proved by the accelerated promotion which they 
would receive after that date, would they not ?— 
Yes. 

142. Do you not on these two grounds that I 
have stated, see a difference between the two 
classes of cases ?—I do not. 

143. Do you conceive then that these claims, 
supposing them to be held to be good as regards 
officers who had served their full time previous 
to 1861, would hold equally good with regard to 
officers who had served only a few years before 
1861 ?—Exactly the same if the claims are to be 
settled upon the principles of Lord Cranborne’s 
despatch, that is to say, merely paying back the 
sums that they have paid, minus the muney ad- 
vantages that they have gained ; because you may 
observe that Lord Cranborne’s despatch does not 
treat at all with ultimate prospects of bonus. 

144, Will you kindly explain what was the prin- 
ciple on which those deductions were proposed to 
be made, which are said to be made from officers 
who have gone to the invalids ?—It was simply 
this: that, as I attempted to explain before, 
officers in the line regiments in India frequently 
paid to their brother officers a bonus to induce 
them to leave the corps, and go to what was 
called the invalids. There were certain regi- 
ments, veteran battalions they may be called, to 
which invalid officers were transferred, and_be- 
came non-effective, or only effective for garrison 
duties. The-Court of Directors issued from time 
to time very stringent orders that no officer 
should be allowed to go on the invalids who was 
not shown to be bond fide unfit for active service. 
It was quite clear that if those officers were in a 
condition to bargain with their brother officers 
for payments on their going to the invalids, they 
must have felt themselves free agents to go to the 
invalids, or to stay with their regiments.as they 
thought proper; so that it was looked upon as 
an unwarrantable proceeding on the part both of 
the recipient and of the payer of the money, that 
the payment should be made as an inducement to 
officers to transfer themselves to the invalids on 
the plea of ill-health, which they would not have 
done if they had not got the money. 

145, Are you of opinion that that deduction, 
as regards the money paid to officers who went 
to the invalids, should be maintained ?—I am 
not, and I was not at the first, and for this 
reason; it was proposed to give this compensa- 
tion as a mere act of grace, and I thought that it 
was an over-refinement to draw any distinction 
between the sums paid to those who retired and 
the sums paid to those who went to the invalids. 
I do not believe that the officers who made those 
payments ever in their own minds understood 
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that there was the least distinction ; they. did it 
perfectly innocently, as far as I know, and, there-_ 
fore, I think it was rather refining too much to 
draw that line. 

146. As regards the special annuities of various 
sums granted to officers after 1861, were not 
those annuities clearly sums which they would 
never have received, and which they never would 
have been entitled to accept but for the circum- 
stances connected with the amalgamation ?—That 
is quite true. 

147. And they accepted those sums together 
with all the conditions that were attached to 
them, I suppose?—The condition was that of 
retirement; there was no condition about the 
bonus compensation. 

148. But is it not the fact that in many cases 
these special annuities, in the few years during 
which they have already existed, between 1861 
and the present time, have far exceeded any sum 
to which those officers were entitled in the shape 
of bonus ?—I should think that in many cases 
that is so; but those annuities were given, toa 
certain extent confessedly, on account of the 
officers being surplus to the wants, of the army, 
and also of their prospects of superior employ- 
ment having been very much reduced, so that it 
may fairly be assumed that an officer would find 
it to his interest to retire upon an annuity of 
2001, or 3001. a year under those circumstances, 
when he would not have done so if the service 
had remained unchanged, and if he had had the 
prospect of a regimental command as he had 
before. 

149. In what manner was any officer preju- 
diced by the amalgamation?—The number of 
regiments was very much reduced; the native 
army was very largely reduced; the number of 
commands was reduced, and certainly the pros- 
pects of employment for the older officers were 
very much reduced. 

150. As regards the officers who had served only 
a short time before the amalgamation took place 
for terms of, say from five to eight years, I sup- 
pose their future prospects have been very much 
improved by the amalgamation?—Very much 
indeed. ; 

151. I suppose you could scarcely estimate, as 
a matter of per-centage, to what extent their 
prospects have been improved ?—No; it is quite 
an altered service: the position, I believe, of 
almost every man in the service has been im- 
proved, and I do not believe that the position of 
any man has been made worse as regards promo- 
tion. 

152. I presume that you would be almost dis- 
posed to admit that the position of each man has, 
on an average, been improved about 200 per 
cent. ?—I cannot state it in per-centage, but it is 
very greatly improved. 

153. For instance, you mentioned the case of 
some officers who, after the option was ‘given 
them, still remained in the local service, who 
have now become, to use your own words, 
lieutenant colonels after 12 or 14 years’ service, 
and who will, after 12 years, be colonels, and 
will then be entitled to colonels’ allowances ?— 
Yes. 

154. That makes an aggregate period in those 
cases of about 28 years, does it not ?—Yes. 

155. Have you ever calculated what was about 
the average period in which an officer became 
entitled to cclonel’s allowances before the amal- 
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amation ?—There are various calculations made. 
t think it was about 39 years, or it varied from 
that to 43 years. 

156. Was it not in fact the case, that in the 
days previous to the Mutiny, the colonel’s allow- 
ances were restricted to about one in 30 of all 
the officers serving ?—-About that. 

157. Whereas, since 1866, all officers what- 
soever, without limitation, have been admitted 
to the advantages of the colonel’s allowances after 
38 years’ service, have they not?—No; the rule 
practically in the staff corps is after 38 years’ 
service, but that would not give a correct 
idea of the regulation; it is after 12 years’ 
service in the grade of lieutenant colonel. 

158. Is not the practical effect to give colonel’s 
allowances to the staff corps in 38 years, and to 
the local corps sometimes sooner ?—Sometimes 
sooner; some of them, perhaps, do not get the 
allowances quite so soon; some branches of the 
local service, such as the cavalry, have been very 
‘unfortunate. 

159. You say that previously to the amalga- 
mation the time that an cfficer took in attaining 
colonel’s rank was 39 years. Was it not the 
case that after an officer had waited 38 years he 
might have to wait several years longer before 
there was a vacancy in the colonel’s allowances ? 
—No; I am speaking of the colonel’s allow- 
ances. 

160. Did I not correctly understand you to 
say that formerly the vacancies in colonel’s allow- 
ances were limited to one in 30?—One to every 
regiment. 

161. Aceording to the number of battalions? 
—Yes. 

162. Did it not often happen that an officer 
had attained the rank of colonel, and retired on 
that rank, and yet that he had not come within 
the limit of the colonel’s allowances ?—Yes, if 
you speak of a colonel in the army; but every 
man holding the regimental or substantive rank 
of colonel would necessarily have a colonel’s 
allowance. 

163. Might not an interval of several years 
sometimes elapse between the one and the other? 
—Yes, they could not come home here; a man 
would be a brevet colonel in the army, and there 
are such now, but it might be many years before 
he got his regimental coloneley with the colonel’s 
allowance. ; 

164, The colonel’s allowances were, of course, 
attached to the regimental colonelcies ?—Yes. 


~ Mr. Brassey. 


165. Do Inot correctly understand you to say 
that you recommend that these deductions from 
the bonus compensation should be abandoned by 
the Government, practically as a measure of 
justice to the officers ?—Rather as a measure of 
policy. 

166. Not asa measure of justice ?—Not asa 
measure of justice. 

167. Having regard to what you have already 
observed to the impolicy of giving encouragement 
to discontent; are we to take it from you, that 
-you think that justice does not require that these 
reductions should be abandoned ?—No; I think 
that if I wished to treat it purely as a matter of 
justice, I would still remove some of those deduc- 
tions, because they are questionable, but I would 
not remove all of them. As I said before, the 


two first columns of disallowances I consider are 
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fairly within the limits of Lord Cranborne’s prin- 
ciple, which I think is a just one, but as the 
amounts involved are so small, and as it is by no 
means an uncommon practice in this country to 
spend money liberally, as a question of policy only, 
I should be inclined to recommend as far as my 
voice has any weight that they should be all 
struck off. 

168. What is the total sum at stake ?—It is 
estimated at the outside at about 300,000 J. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


169. Are you able to put in any statement to 
that effect ?—I am giving that statement in an- 
swer to questions; I do not know that is put in 
writing at all. 

Chairman. 

170. Doesthat calculation include all the claims 
that officers have put in ?—Yes. 

171. And the calculation is that the amount of 
claims which have come in together with those 
pies have been put in will come to 300,000 .? 
—Yes. 

172. Giving up those deductions would not 
place a fresh charge of 300,000/. upon the Indian 
Revenues, because it was calculated, was it not. 
that by the original scheme officers received com- 
pensation to the extent of 160,000 /. ?—Quite so. 
{ understand that, including all that has been 
spent, if all the deductions were waived, General 
Hannyngton calculates it at about 300,000 J, 

173. His calculation is based upon the number 
of officers who have already put in their claims, 
and the amount which each individually claimed, 
and then he has calculated that each successive 
year the number of claimants will be less and 
the individual claims will be less ?—Much less. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


174. To clear up one or two points, with re- 
gard to colonel’s allowances, you do not mean 
absolutely that it was a colonel’s allowance to 
every 30 officers, but one to each battalion ?— 
One to each battalion. . 

175. The number of officers in battalions has 
varied at different times, has it not ?—At times; 
I believe they have lately been 26. 

176. When you and 1 entered the Service I 
believe. they were 23?--I do not remember 
exactly. 

177. It is not my intention to go into the ques- 
tion as to the amalgamation, but simply to refer 
to one point, which is this: In the Despatch of 
Sir Charles Wood, of the 18th of January 1861, 
he said, did he not, that he expected that the 
change which he ordered to take place in the 
organisation of the army wouldresult in economy? 
—Yes. 

178. And thereupon the Government in India, 
I believe, appointed a Commission to make the 
changes which the Secretary of State ordered? 
—That, I am sorry to say, I was not in a position 
to know anything about at that time, although I 
have heard of it. ; 

179. But are you aware that I was upon that 
Commission ?—I really do not know what the 
instructions to the Commission actually were, 
because I was so situated that I had not an op- 
portunity of taking much interest in what was 
going on. 

180. But are you not aware that a Paper has 
been laid before Parliament since you have been 
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Secretary to the India Office, showing the 
changes that took place?—I knew of the changes, 
but i did not know, or I. had forgotten, that the 
first step towards carrying out Sir Charles Wood’s 
instruction, was the formation of a committee to 
consider how it was to be done. 

181. I find that your. name is attached to a 
copy of the rules and regulations presented to 
Parliament in 1865, connected with those changes, 
and Sir Charles Wood in his despatch stated, in 
giving the order to carry out the amalgamation: 
“I am of opinion that a very considerable saving 
will thus be effected, as nearly one-half the charge 
of a regular regiment, consists of the pay and 
allowances of its officers.” If that expectation 
had been realised, would there not have been a 
very considerable saving to the Government by 
the changes which were ordered ?—No doubt. 

182. ‘To that extent, therefore, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of State, the changes which he 
had ordered to be made were an economical 
measure ?— Yes. 

183. In consequence of those changes were 
not a great number of officers considered to be 
supernumerary to the number required ?—Yes. 

184. It was for the Government therefore to 
reduce that number?—No doubt. 

185. The motives, therefore, for reducing the 
number nearly one-half were, of course, 
economical motives, in order to save the Indian 
pay and allowances of the officers who were 
superfluous ?—How far the result was economical 
Jam not at this moment able to say; but the 
economy was a good deal limited by the necessity 
of giving promotions to a good many of the 
officers who so retired. 

186. The promotions were not given at the 
time, but a few years afterwards, were they not? 
—The promotions were given at the time; one- 
half of the retirements were given at the time. 

187. Is your memory quite clear upon that 
point ?—Quite clear. 

188. But in spite of all these measures there 
was a considerable number of officers left super- 
numerary in India, was there not?—A great 
many. p 

189. I see also that your name is attached to 
a Paper presented to the House of Commons, on 
the motion of Colonel Sykes, by which it appears 
that unemployed officers were then costing the 
Government at the rate of 123,725 rupees per 
month, and that for those officers there was no 
duty to be performed ?— Very likely. 

190. In consequence of that and other causes 
were inducements held out to officers to retire ? 
—Not in consequence of that last return, I 
think. 

191. But that did in some degree influence the 
Government in trying to remove the super- 
numerary officers from India, did it not ?—Yes; 
since 1861 there has been no attempt made to 
induce them to retire until last year. 

192. With regard to the arrangements for 
these bonus funds, you mentioned, did you not, 
that the first measure was taken in 1832 ?— 
The first correspondence with the Home Govern- 
ment that I can find was in 1832. 

193. Have you ever seen the despatch of Lord 
William Bentinck of 1829?—'That despatch was 
very much embraced in the despatch of the 
Court of Directors of 1832, to which I have 
alluded. That despatch seems to have originated 
in the letter from Lord William Bentinck in 
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1829. They were rather slow in their corres- 
pondence in those days, 

194. Still the fact is that there was an earlier 
despatch than the one that you quoted; namely, 
the one of 1829 to the Court of Directors, and 
that despatch which you have quoted was appa- 
rently an answer to the despatch of 1829?— 
Apparently. 

195. Do you remember who was the Governor 
General or Commander in Chief in India in 1829 ? 
—I presume it was Lord William Bentinck. 

196. He held both offices at that time, did he 
not ?—I think he did. f 

197. He was one of the most economical Go- 
vernor Generals we have had, was he not ?— 
Ibelieve he was; and not always understood to 
be very wisely so, I think. ; 

198. Still he effected greater reductions in the 
army than any other Governor General, did he 
not ?—I think he did. 

199. Then are we to understand that on the 
whole, as a matter of policy, you would view it 
as a wise measure to sweep away all these deduc- 
tions, and so to put an end to all the references 
and appeals which might be made, even if you 
left any one of those deductions standing ?— 
I would do away with them all, except the 
deduction which had been made on account 
of the sums paid by brother officers; that must 
remain, of course, a debit against the officer. 

200. That is part and parcel of the bonus ?— 
Yes. 

201. But all the others you would sweep 
away ?—J would if it could be done consistently 
with what is due to the finances of India. 

202. If those officers had not retired and had 
remained in India, you recognise that they would 
have received much more money from the Go- 
vernment than they have received even with the 
extra annuities; and their retirement diminished 
to some extent the number of ofticers in India, 
and thereby saved the Government of India a 
considerable sum in the Indian pay and allow- 
ances ?—lI should think so. 

203. And to that extent, therefore, the Go- 
vernment have recouped themselves for- any 
money which they may have given?—No doubt 
to that extent. 

204. Are you aware that the Government 
have never taken into consideration, in recoup- 
ing the English officer for the money he has 
paid, the extra pay which he has received on 
promotion by reason of the money which he has 
paid for his advance in rank ?—1 presume I am 
to understand that the question refers to the late 
Army Regulation Bill. I have often considered 
that point, and it is a thing to which the officers 
of the Indian army have learnt very often to 
refer now., I think most decidedly that the Go- 
vernment of India, with reference to what they 
did in 1866, are not called upon in any way to 
be guided by what was done by Parliament with 
regard to the home army under totally different 
circumstances in 1871. 

205. Having reference also to the over-regula- 
tion prices paid by officers of the English army, 
and to the almost entire violation of the recula- 
tions of the service in that respect, would you 
not consider that that was a very good precedent 
for the Government of India dealing liberally 
with the Indian officers?—No,.I think it was a 
bad precedent. 

206. You stated, did you not, than an officer 
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on attaining the rank of lieutenant colonel ceased 
to get any bonus ?—Yes. 

907. You are aware, are you not, that at one 
time in the Madras Army bonuses were given to 
lieutenant colonels to retire from the service ?— 
I am aware of it; but it only lasted a very short 
time, and the thing broke down. 

208. Still there was a vast augmentation of 
promotion obtained in consequence of that fund, 
was there not?—I do not think that there were 
a dozen officers promoted under it. 

209. Do you remember Sir Robert Vivian’s 
promotion under it ?—I do. 

210. With regard to these bonus payments, 
inasmuch as the medical service and civil service 
had always similar funds, was, not the establish- 
ment of a permanent fund in some degree the 
form in which the Court of Directors in 1832 
desired to assist in the promotion of officers ?—I 
should not say “ decreed.” I should say, “ con- 
templated.” 

211. But still they made an offer to the offi- 
cers, did they not, that if they would form a 
fund, and themselves contribute, the Court of 
Directors would also give contributions in aid of 
that fund ?—I do not think they spoke of con~ 
tributions, but I speak under correction. It is 
given in this printed paper, and I think they 
offered to give them interest on deposit. or some- 
thing of that kind. They do not, I think, un- 
dertake there to make any contribution, but 
only to give interest as they did on all other 
funds on deposits; and considering the rate of 
interest in these days, they did not offer a very 
high rate. 

212. Would you not say that the higher rate 
of interest and the favourable exchange amounted 
to a contribution ?—It was a very valuable aid to 
the fund, but it would not be understood to be 
exactly a contribution to the fund 

213, With respect to the promotion which an 
officer obtained, did he not incur additional ex- 
penses on account of the position to which he 
rose ?—Very little, I think. 

214, He would have to pay for additional 
tentage, and for larger-sized tents, would he 
not ?—He would have some additional subscrip- 
tions to pay, I suppose, to the mess, and the 
band, and those sort of things; but I think that 
the additional expense was very trifling. 

215. You yourself retired from the Indian 
army with a bonus, did you not ?—I did. 

216. And your position in the corps was taken 
with reference to the vacancies which had oc- 
curred by death and other causes ?—Yes. 

217. And the bonus of the corps was aug- 
mented: by those means ?—Certainly. 

218. You retired just before the change took 
place in the Indian Army, did you not ?—I did. 

219. To that extent, therefore, your own regi- 
ment, as well as mine, was a fair specimen of the 
mode in which officers of the Artillery and En- 
gineers retired ?—Yes, as regards officers of the 
Engineers. 

220. With regard to retirements, a number of 
officers have been required to leave the service 

within the last few years, have they not?—Yes. 

221. Considering that they were obliged to 
give up the advantages of the service, would you 
deal liberally with them as regards their bonus ? 
—JI should be inclined to deal with them just as 
I would with officers who have died since their 
retirement. The system is to draw the line at 
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February 1861, and not to take any notice of 
what happened afterwards. They would there- 
fore have their compensation like any other 
officers. 

222. Then you would give no special con- 
sideration to them in regard to their claims ?—I 
think not. 


Sir H. Wolff. 


_ 223. But you would give them their deduc- 
tions if the others were given ?—Yes, I think 
sO. 


Mr. Hermon. 


224. And you would give nothing to those 
who were required to retire on account of mis- 
conduct, if any such there were?—There may 
be special cases of that kind which would have 
to be considered; but Sir George Balfour alluded 
to cases of men who had bad health, or who 
were worn out, and who were obliged to leave 
the service against their will. They were 
efficient men in 1861, and that is the time at 
which the line was drawn; they would be com- 
persated for what they had lost up to that date. 


Sir H. Wolff. 


225. Lord Cranborne in one of his despatches, 
referred to certain sums which might be given 
by certain officers of the cadres to officers retir- 
ing; have there been any cases in which officers 
of the cadres have spontaneously given subscrip- 
tions on retirement since the abolition of the 
bonus system?—There have been one or two 
cases in which an officer was enabled to purchase 
his promotion, notwithstanding the great changes 
which haye taken place, by buying out a 
particular officer who stood in his way; but 
those case are quite abnormal. 

226. I understand you generally to. say that 
though you do not recognise any legal obligation 
on the part of the Government to give up these 
deductions, yet you think on the whole that it 
would be an equitable and expedient thing ?—I 
do, on the whole. 


Sir H. Havelock. 


227. With regard to one question which the 
honourable Baronet, the Member for Kincardine, 
has asked you, endeavouring to establish an 
analogy between the position of the officers of 
Her Majesty’s Service and the officers of the 
Indian Service; that is to say, with regard to the 
fact that no deductions have been made on 
account of increased pay from officers of Her 
Majesty’s Service, you are aware, are you not, 
that in most cases in which an officer of Her 
Majesty’s Service bought additional promotion, 
that additional promotion, instead of bringing 
to him any increase of pecuniary advantage, 
brought to him avery considerable disadvantage, 
from the fact of its increasing the sums that he had 
invested, that is to say, that the increase of pay 
might be perhaps two per cent, and the increase 
of loss of money from sums invested might be 
20 per cent. ?—No doubt. 

228. But on the other side of the case with 
which the honourable Baronet was endeavouring 
to draw the analogy, in every instance in which 
an officer of the Indian army has received pro- 
motion, that promotion has also been accompanied 
by has considerably increased pay, has it not? 
—Yes. 

229. Then, so far as that point is concerned, 
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there is absolutely no analogy at all between the 


two cases, is there ?—I do not think there is. 


Mr. Denison. 


230. Speaking financially of the result of 
these changes which have taken place in inducing 
a number of officers to retire, I think that you 
told the Committee that, balancing the one with 
the other, the Government have been considera- 
bly the gainers in a financial point of view by 
the retirements of the officers? —I was speaking 
of one scheme of retirement in 1861; they have 


decidedly been gainers by that. 


231. But when you give that answer, do you 
take into the calculation the very much higher 
rates of pension of the lieutenant colonels now, 
over and above what they got under the old 
scheme ?—Only very old officers. Men who 
have served 38 years in India get 750/.; and 
that represents, perhaps, 45 years’ service in the 
army. We have very few indeed of those; but 
I take into consideration the fact that when they 
offered annuities to officers in 1861 to retire, they 
gave them additional annuities, which were not 
at all equivalent to the Indian allowances which 
they drew while they were in India; and they 
did not fill up by succession the places of all the 
men who retired, but only one half of them, and 
therefore I have no doubt that that was a financial 
gain. 
~ 932, But if you turn to the non-effective list, 
do you not find that the charges on the pension 
list are very much higher ?—Very much higher ; 
but we are speaking of the corresponding 
reduction in India; and we shall find that 
our Home charges have become, during the last 
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few years, very much higher; but then we have 
to keep our eyes fixed upon the effective charges 
in India, and we find that these retirements have 
had the effect of reducing those charges. 


Chairman. 


233. There are six heads in this paper under 
the title of disallowances?—The last two are 
“Compulsory Retirement,” and “ Refused on 
other Grounds ;” those would have stood anyhow, 
even if Lord Cranborne had not insisted upon the 
deductions in his despatch, would they not?—The 
“‘ Compulsory Retirement” I take it as a matter 
of course would stand; but these “ Other Grounds,” 
are a variety of minor causes that I cannot ex- 
plain. When I allude to the deductions, I allude 
to those that were mentioned specifically in Lord 
Cranborne’s despatch as those which I think 
might be now, under present circumstances, 
waived, considering how small the payment has 
been under that decision. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


234, That is to say, you would treat the whole 
of those retirements individually, and decide ac- 
cordingly ?—I would. | 

235. And the compulsory retirements would 
be retirements for misconduct ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


236. The committees are still sitting in the 
pel ea Presidencies to adjudicate, as they not ? 
—Yes. 

237. Therefore, there would be no difficulty in 
having the necessary machinery at once ready to 
reconsider the question of the deductions ?—Not 
the least. 
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Major General Epwin B. Jounson, 0.B., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


238. WILL you be good enough to state to the 
Committee what post you occupy at the India 
Office?—I am one of the Members of the 
Council of India. ‘ 

239. Will you also state what service you 
have had in India?—I entered the Indian Army 
very nearly 33 years ago, about 21 or 22 years 
of which have been passed in India in various 
positions. I belonged to the Bengal Artillery ; I 
held the office of Officiating Adjutant General 
of the Army about 12 years ago. I then came 
home, and for eight years was at the Horse 
Guards as Assistant Military Secretary. I 
went out to India about 18 months ago to be 
Quartermaster General of the Army, and for 
the last few months of my residence there, I 
was Adjutant General of the Army in India. 

- 240. When did you return from India ?— Last 
October: 

241. And therefore you are conversant with 
the present feelings of Indian officers upon the 
question which is referred to the Committee ?— 
Yes; I think I may say that I am. 

242. You are acquainted with the evidence 
which Sir Thomas Pears has given before this 
Committee ?—Yes. 

243. Do you agree with that: evidence ?— 
Generally I do. 

244, Do you agree with his statement that the 
present position of the Indian officer, as regards 
pay, promotion, and pension, is superior to that 
which he occupied previously to the amalgama- 
tion?—Yes. The officers of the Indian Army 
generally have received great advantages by the 
legislation of recent years as affecting them. 

245. The great change, I believe, which so 
benefited them was carried out in the year 1866, 
by which local officers were admitted to the 
benefits of the Staff Corps ?--Yes. 

246. Do you agree with Sir Thomas Pears, 
that between the time of the amalgamation and 
the year 1866, a certain number of officers 
retired, who would not, in consequence of the 
amalgamation, be able to get their bonus, and 
who, on the other hand, would not haye come 
within the benefits of the alterations of 1866 ?— 
There are many such officers. 

247. You are aware of the point which has 
been referred to the Committee, that is to say, 
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whether the deductions from the bond fide claims Johnson, C.B. 


of officers should be insisted upon or not ?— Yes. 

248. Will you state to the Committee your 
opinion upon that point ?—Looking to General 
Hannyngton’s statement, which I have before 
me, I myself think that the deduction for accele- 
rated promotion should not be made. I do not 
think the fact has been sufficiently appreciated 
that though officers have certainly purchased 
their superior rank in some cases by the payments 
which they made to induce officers to retire, the 
extra pay which they received as officers in that 
superior rank was accorded to them for the per- 
formance of superior duties; and Ido not think 
that the pay which they have received in those 
superior ranks should have been taken into con- 
sideration as a benefit which they received with 
reference to the point which is now before the 
Committee. 

249. On the ground of their responsibilities 
were greater ?—Their responsibilities were 
creater, and their duties were in many cases 
heavier. 

250. What is your opinion as to the next de- 
duction, “ Substantive Lieutenant Colonel’ ?— 
Having regard purely to the fact that substantive 
lieutenant colonels in the line, the cavalry and 
infantry, except in very rare instances receive no 


bonuses on retirement, one would say that they ! 


were not entitled to any refund on that account ; 
but on the other hand, looking also to the fact 
that the various changes which have taken 
place have put them up into that rank, and that 
they had no opportunity before reaching that rank 
of receiving back their bonus, I think it might 
be accorded to them without any infringement of 
a principle. 

251. The next item is that of special annui- 
ties; do you think that that ought to stand ?—I 
did not think so at one time; but as the special 

‘annuities were given for the convenience of the 
Government, and not for the convenience of the 

officers, I think it might be refunded in their 
case, and that the deduction, in fact, should not 
be made. 

252. The next head of disallowance is the 
sum paid to officers invalided; what is your 
opinion as to that?—If my recollection serves 
me aright, officers who went to the invalids in 
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former years very constantly got their bonuses 
from their regiments; in tact, I know cases; 
and I think on that ground that it should be re- 
funded to them im this instance. 

253. The other two heads of disallowances 
would, of course, have been enforced under the 
system of bonus, if it bad not been abolished ?— 
Compulsory retirement, I think I may say, never 
was enforced except for misconduct. I doubt 
very much whether officers would haye been 
given bonuses under such circumstances ; but 
they may have had them; it admits of a 
doubt. 

254. Would you remit that disallowance ?— 
I would. 

255. It would, of course, be difficult for you to 
give an opinion upon the last item, “ refused on 
other grounds,” unless you knew each individual 
instance in which a disallowance has been en- 
forced ?—It would be impossible to give an 
opinion. 

256. Speaking generally, you would not now 
be inclined to enforce those deductions ?—I 
should not be inclined to enforce the deductions. 

257. Questions have been put by Members of 
the Committee to Sir Thomas Pears, pointing 
out that it is very dangerous to give way to agi- 
tation} as you occupied the very responsible 
post of Adjutant General in India, I will ask you 
whether you think that it tends to the efficiency 
of the army to give way to agitation ?—Un- 
doubtedly giving way to agitation does not. tend 


_ to the efficiency of the army, as a rule. 


258. Then what difference would you draw be- 
tween the present case and ordinary agitation ?— 
T think there has been a great misconception of 
their rights on the part of the officers. They 
have been led to that misconception by not per- 
fectly understanding the limits of the guarantee. 
They have also been led to consider their claims 
to bonuses or compensation as just from the fact 
that they have been twice encouraged to hope for 
advantageous terms in consequence of Parlia- 
mentary action; and I think that there is no 
doubt that in some degree they must have been 
led to suchexpectations by the liberal terms 
which, though under perfectly different circum- 
stances, the Army Regulation Bill of 1871 has 
given to: the officers of the British army. I 
think all these causes have led officers to believe 
themselves really entitled to that which strictly, 
in law perhaps, they are not entitled to, and 
which it has been decided that they are not enti- 
tled to. Most of those who have agitated (to use 
the term your Lordship used just now) have left 
the service with a very strong feeling that they 
have left it with something owing to them. IL 
think under those circumstances, with the feel- 
ing that they have justice on their side, whatever 
may be the law of the case, I should view this 
agitation in a different aspect from that which 
under ordinary circumstances would occur, and 
T should think that such an agitation would never 
occur again; I see nothing which could produce 
a similar agitation with reference to the Indian 
army. 

259. Then in your opinion the agitation has 
been much increased by the action which Par- 
liament has taken in twice, against the opinion 
of two Governments, issuing an address to the 
Crown stating that the case of the Indian officers 
entitles them to consideration ?—I think naturally 
it has done so. 
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260. Do you think that the hopes which were 
excited by Lord Cranborne’s despatch in 1866 
have been realised by the sums which have been 
granted under it ?—Certainly not. 

261. To what do you attribute the great diffe- 
rence between the sums granted, and those which 
it was expected would be given ?—If officers had 
narrowly looked at the terms of that despatch, I 
think they would have seen that the sums of 
money which have been granted to them are in 
accordance «with those terms. But my idea is, 
that even the framers of that despatch hardly ap- 
preciated the extent to which the limitations 
placed upon the refund of the money which 
officers paid for the purposes of promotion would 
be applied; moreover, I think the despatch itself 
has not been treated very broadly by those who 
have had to carry it out. Take, for instance, the 
case of an officer whu has been promoted from lieu- 
tenant to captain; he has been drawing a consoli- 
dated salary as a lieutenant for some civil 
appointment, he, on promotion, receives 
exactly the same consolidated pay as he received 
as a lieutenant, and yet, if I understand rightly, 
the committee which considered the claims of 
those officers in India gave no eredit to that 
officer for the fact that he was drawing the same 
pay; they merely said, “ You are promoted to a 
superior rank, the pay proper of which is superior 
to that of heutenant; we cannot entertain any 
question as to whether you are now receiving any 
more pay or not; your army position has been 
improved, and therefore we makes the deduction 
in accordance with that principle.” ‘Therefore 
an officer may be promoted from one rank to the 
other, without receiving a penny more pay, and 
yet he may be debited with the difference between 
a lieutenant’s pay and a captain’s pay, to his 
injury. There are many cases of that sort. | 

262. In other words, this scheme being the 
first experiment of ascheme of compensation, was 
based upon rather imperfect data ?—Exactly 
50. 

263. Having occupied very recently the very 
responsible post of Adjutant General of the 
Indian Army, do, you think that it would be 
creating a bad precedent to remit these deduc- 
tions, or do you think that it would be almost 
impossible for-an analogous case to arise ?—TI 
think under the very peculiar circumstances of 
the case, objectionable as the principle of giving 
in to agitation is, there is no real objection in this 
case, and J think it would be advisable to satisfy 
the officers that they are being treated with 
justice and liberality. 

264. You are aware that the Indian Army 
Estimates are very heavy ?—Yes. 

265. You think that the additional charge 
which would be thrown upon the revenues of 
India in remitting these deductions would be 
well spent in producing efficiency and content- 
ment in the army ?—I would desire to remark 
that the principle of giving compensation for loss 
of bonus was admitted nine years ago by the Se- 
cretary of State’s despatch*of 1866. The ques- 
tion now before this Committee arises out of the 
admission of that principle; and if it is considered 
that these disallowances, some of which are rather 
doubtful, and nearly all of which are considered 
hard by the officers, could be given unobjection- 
ably in a military point of view, I do not think, 
financially speaking, that the expenditure of 
the money thus caused would be a wrong ex- 
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penditure, inasmuch as it would conduce to the 
satisfaction, and therefore to the efficiency, of the 
army in India. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


266. I understand you to say that the main 
reason why you would make this concession now 
is, that from the experience which we have had 
you think that even the framers of the despatch 
and the authorities at that time generally would, 
had they known all that we know, not have op- 
posed those deductions ?—I think so. 

267. You put it upon the ground that you 
think that those deductions ought not in equity 
and fairness to be made, and not upon the ground 
that the officers have complained to such an extent 
that they have overcome the other side of the 
question ?—I would not give in merely to agita- 
tion; 1 myself, for instance, whatever I may 
have thought in 1866, had certainly altered my 
‘mind, on one or two of those points, from convic- 
tion, before this was settled. 

968. It is not that you think that this 1s a 
small matter which may well be conceded, in 
order to stop all this hubbub which has been 
made upon the subject, but because you really 
think it would be acting in that equitable spirit 
which ought to guide the Government if the 
claim were conceded ?—I think so. 

9269. In fact (taking the case of the unjust 
judge and the importunate widow) it is not be- 
cause of the importunity of the officers that you 
would concede the claim, but because you think 
from the experience we have, they really have a 
case ?—Quite so. 


Sir H. Havelock. 


270. As regards the claims which have been 
sent in by officers for compensation, do you not 
think that there is some difference in character be- 
tween the two classes of claims ; that is to say, 
between the claims of officers who had served 
the greater proportion of their time, say from 25 
to 30 years, previous to 1861, and those claims 
which are made and will be made hereafter by 
officers who had only served a few years before 
1861, and who are still serving ?—Looking to 
the principle upon which compensation is pro- 
posed to be given, or has been given, I see no 
difference, the principle being, as I understand, 
that no man should be out of pocket by payment 
to his bonus fund; therefore a man, after a few 
years’ service, pays and receivesin proportion to the 
length of his service ; and a man after 30 years’ 
service would receive in proportion to the length 


_ of his service. 


971. The officers who had served nearly the 
whole of their probable time of service previous 
to 1861, such as, for instance, officers who in 1861 
had completed from 25 to 30 years’ service, would 
have been paying bonuses more or less during 
the whole of that time, would they not?~Yes. 

9272, And the system of bonus being swept 
away, by the circumstances which took place 
between 1859 and 1861, they undoubtedly had 
what you may calla claim in equity to either 
the full amount of their bonuses, or some com- 
pensation for it; that is the first class that I am 

speaking of; you admit those facts, as far as I 
have stated them, do you not?--I do not quite 
understand whether you mean compensation for 


Joss of bonus or compensation for payments to 
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bonus funds, because there is a vast difference 
between the two things. 

273, They arose out of the same thing; the 
compensation is grounded upon the fact that 
they have lost that which they had paid for get- 
ting; it is only stating the same thing in other 
words; do you see no difference between that 
class of cases and the cases of other officers, who 
had served, for instance, eight or 10 years before 
1859 or 1861, and who had consequently paid to 
the bonus funds for a very short time, but who 
are now claimants to the full amount of their 
loss of bonus?—lI see no difference; they would 
get in proportion to what they had paid. 

974. But in the case of the second class of 
officers there exists this fact, does there not, 
that each successive change that had taken place 
between 1859 and 1866, or 1867 or 1870, had 
been for their benefit; each change had given 
them accelerated promotion, and each change 
had given them increased pay ? — Speaking 
generally, yes; I will not say that there are not 
*ndividual men who have gained little or nothing 
by the recent legislation. 

275. But they are singular exceptions, are 
they not ?—They are exceptions. 

576. You are speaking now of the small class 
of exceptions, and not of the great mass, as a 
general rule?—The great mass certainly have 
gained. 

277. You said that those officers had gained in 
three several ways; that they had gained first by 
the reduction of the number of officers having 
‘nereased the number of appointments; then by 
increased pay in those appointments, and then 
by the fact that whereas under the former system 
they would probably have continued to be regi- 
mental officers holding no staff appointments at 
all, under the changes between 1859 and 1866 
they had each of them from the two previous 
causes dropped into staff appointments which 
were highly paid ?—I am not prepared to speak 
in that very inclusive manner, because by the 
reduction of the army a very great number of 
officers were thrown out of employment ; there 
were many cases in which men had not gained in 
regard to employment, or in regard to command, 
and there are some out of employment now, and 
who never will be employed im a lucrative 
position. 

278. Were they not so thrown out of employ 
ment by their own option ?—Certainly not. 

979. How was that?—Previously to 1866 the 
admission to the staff corps was only open to men 
who had certain qualifications for the staff corps 
as it was framed originally ; many of the men 
who were not qualified for admission to the staff 
corps had no regiments; the reduction of the army 
fell upon them at the time when they had no sub- 
stantive appointment, and many of them have 
gained nothing since. 

980. But those officers of whom you speak 
were-of course in a minority, because in most 
‘nstances it was the endeavour of the Govern- 
ment on each successive change to afford fresh 
opportunities of obtaining employment; and 
the officers had at all events the option of 
remaining in India at a very high rate of pay, 
and of either the local service or the staff corps, 
had they not?—No, the staff corps was only 
open to officers who possessed certain qualifica- 
tions, and those qualifications were not possessed 
by half the officers of the army. T speak subject 
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Sir H. Havelock—continued. 
to correction, but a very large proportion of the 


' officers of the Indian Army had no admission of 


their own will to the staff corps until 1866. 

281. Do you know whether there was anything 
amounting to a considerable number of officers 
who were absolutely thrown out of all oppor- 
tunities of employment and of pay by those 
changes; and had they not in each case the choice 
of one or two sorts of employment, and the option 
either of taking it or of refusing it ?—I imagine 
that there are several cases of men who have 
never had the option of employment. 

282. Could you give us an idea of how many 
such cases there would probably be; would they 
amount to one-tenth of the service?—The un- 
employed officers’ return of the time would show 
it. 

283. I am speaking of those who were put in 
the position of being absolutely deprived without 
option of their own opportunities of service, 
which would have given them lucrative employ- 
ment?—I speak with knowledge acquired in 
1862 and 1863, when I was Adjutant General of 
the army in India, and again of my experience of 
a year ago; and I really am unable to say of my 
own knowledge that there were any officers who 
did refuse employment. I may be wrong, but I 
cannot recall it to my recollection. 

284. For instance, as you know, the first great 
opportunity that was offered to them was, the 
option of remaining in the local service or of 
going into the staff corps; that was offered to 
everybody in 1861, so long as he fulfilled certain 
conditions, was it not?—Yes, if-he fulfilled those 
conditions. 

285. As regards any officers who did not fulfil 
those conditions, am I to understand that there 
was no opportunity of employment for them ?— 
A great number of those officers who did not go 
into the staff corps in 1861 had regimental em- 
ployment, and they still went on in the employ- 
ment that they had held previously ; but on the 
reduction of the army a great number of reduc- 
tions of regimental appointments ensued, and 
therefore a great number of officers were thrown 
out of employment. ; 

286. But the reductions were mainly in the 
lower and less highly paid ranks, and the increase 
was mainly in the higher and better paid ranks ; 
for instance, the number of battalions would not 
be very different now from what it was then; a 
great many officers ceased to be captains and 
subalterns in native ‘regiments, which was an 
appointment in which they. got a comparatively. 
small rate of pay; but as soon as the amalgama- 
tion took place, there was a much larger number 
of better paid appointments open to them, so that 
a larger field was open to them; was not that so? 
—The consequences of the reduction as injuring 
officers, fell more hardly upon the older than 
upon the younger officers, because there were 
far fewer regimental commands than existed 
under the former organisation. Many of those 
men who lost their commands from various causes, 
never were re-employed in the same position that 
they had held formerly. 

287. But they were still remaining on to com- 
plete their time at a high rate of pay, were they 
not ?—Yes, 

288. And they will gain most from the very: 
fact which I first mentioned, that is to say, that 
they are the very officers who had been servin 
for a considerable number of years before 1861 ? 
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—They will gain more than aman of lower rank, - 
but again only proportionately. 

289. As to the substantive lieutenant coloneis, 
I think you said that you thought that it would 
even be proper to extend to the substantive 
lieutenant colonels this compensation for bonus? 
—Yes. 

290. You are probably aware that under the 
old system the lieutenant colonels did not gain 
by that bonus ?—In the Artillery and Engineers 
they always could get bonuses. 

291. Those are comparatively few in number, 
but in the line, which is the large mass, did they 
gain by the bonus ?—In the line, with rare ex- 
ceptions, such a thing as a bonus to a lieutenant 
colonel was unknown. 

292. But they were excluded from the opera- 
tior of the system of bonus, which began with 
the rank of major I think?—TI believe there 
were exceptiors to that. To my knowledge a 
bonus fund was tried to be established in the 
Bengal Army, which partly applied to the 
lieutenant, colonel, viz., that the major should 
purchase out the lieutenant colonel.. 

293. It did not succeed though, did it ?—It 
did not succeed: Whether it succeeded to the 
extent of one, two, three, or four of such bonus to 
lieutenant colonels I do not know; that it was 
proposed to establish it, I know, but how far it 
was carried out I cannot say. 

294, Then. in fact, your proposition upon that 
head amounts to this; that in speaking of the 
position of these lieutenant. colonels, you pro- 
pose, by extending the benefits of the compensa- 
tion for bonus to them, to indemnify them for a 
loss, which loss they never, in fact, incurred ?— 
Some of these regimental lieutenant colonels, to 
whom you now allude, acquired their lieutenant 
colonelcies at an earlier period than they ex- 
pected, and, in consequence of the legislation of 
recent years, they have been cut off from the 
chance of getting their bonuses as majors. 

295. That has of course been accompanied by 
increased pay in the new rank ?—In some cases; 
but the increase was very little. There is very 
little difference between the pay of a major of 
the old army and the pay of a lieutenant colonel 
of the staff corps, if the latter is not holding a 
staff appointment in addition. 

296. Does it not strike you that with regard 
to your recommendation the lieutenant colonels 
should be included in the advantage of bonus, 
which, even under the old system, they were not 
entitled to; you are, to a certain extent, opening 
up a fresh ground for that which you have al- 
ready mentioned; that is to say, that the admis- 
sion of one class of claims is always followed by 
the starting up of a fresh class of claims ?—I do 
not quite follow your question. 

297. You have admitted, I think, that what 
has occurred up to the present is that whenever 
one set of claims made have exceeded, that very 
fact has led to the setting up of a fresh set of 
claims ; as I understand your answers to the 
three last questions, you, to a certain degree, ad- 
mit that the extension of the advantages of bonus 
to the lieutenant colonels, who would not have 
received those advantages under the old system, 
would open fresh ground; then, are you not of 
opinion, or if not, why not “which will give: you 
the opportunity of answering in any way you 
like), that this fresh admission will also be made 
the ground work for a new and entirely distinct’ 
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set of claims ?—I am not afraid of that. I have 
already stated why I think that the case of these 
substantive lieutenant colonels’ claims is pecu- 
liar. Without reference to any action of their 
own, they have been removed from the possibi- 
lity of taking bonuses as majors, and they are 
kept in the service possibly, because, they had 
not received that bonus, not being able to retire 
without money. Therefore, | think that while 
you are considering’ the claims of officers, the 
claims of those officers on that account might be 
favourably considered, without any fear of its 
leading to any future set of claims of a similar 
nature. 

298. Is it not the case that the great difficulty 
under which the Government of India labours at 
the present moment is mainly one of finance ?—I 
will not say that. 

299. Is it not one of their difficulties ?—It cer- 
tainly is one of their difficulties. 

300. Is it not also the case that many who are 
competent judges think that it would be desirable 
to re-oficer the Indian Army on a very much 
larger scale ?—Many officers, I am aware, would 
revert to the old system of officering. 

301. I suppose the principal obstacles to the 
army being officered, as good judges would like 
to see it officered, is entirely one of finance, is it 
not ?—If I were to answer that question without 
qualification, it would be an admission that it 
was the wish of the best officers and best autho- 
rities to re-officer the army in that form, which 
admission I cannot make; but of course if the 
question was as to whether it was considered 
necessary to re-officer the Indian Army on its 
former system, the great objection which would 
present itself would be that of finance. 

302. The present nuniber of officers of the 
Indian Army is very considerably less than the 
number of officers serving before the amalgama- 
tion, is it not ?—Yes. 

303. Is it not about 1,000 less?— Rather more 
than 1,000 less, I think. : 

304,.That is to say, in rough numbers, there 
are about 3,000 serving now, instead of about 
4,200 who were serving before ?—Yes, in round 
numbers. 

305. And the cost of the present number, 
though that number has been reduced by 1,000, 
is very considerably more, taking the effectives 
and the non-effectives together, than the cost of 
the previous number, is it not ?—I am unable to 
answer that question without referring to finan- 
cial statements. 

306. It is calculated, is it not, that this increase 
of charge to the revenues of India, occurring at 

- the same time as a very considerable decrease in 
the number of officers, will go on steadily ad- 
vancing for the next 20 years ?—It will increase 
for some considerable period, but I am not aware 
for how long, and then it will fall back to a 
normal condition. 

307. And the increase during the time that it 
is increasing will reach roughly about a million 
and a quarver a year, will it not?—I am unable 
to answer that statement. 

308. As Adjutant General of India, and as a 
member of Council, have you not had under your 
consideration these tables of General Hannyng- 
ton’s, which show those facts ?— Yes. 

309. Would you like to refresh your memory 
by referring to them?—I should like to see the 
papers.. 
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310, You do not dispute the general bearing 
of the facts that I state to you?—No. 

311. In effect we may say that it is so, but 
that you are not prepared with the exact figures? 
Exactly. 

312. Is it not the case that since the amalga- 
mation there have been several successive de- 
mands arising from different classes’ of Indian 
officers, most of which demands have been suc- 
cessful, and almost in each instance made the 
ground for a somewhat similar demand of another 
sort ?—I do not think so. 

313. Then will you, if you please, put in your 
own words the history of the successive changes 
which have taken place, and state their pecuniary 
result to the country. I think you can tell us in 
two sentences what have been the main changes 
in the position of officers since 1859; whether 
those changes have, or have not resulted from de- 
mands which have been in each instance made in 
a distinct case; whether that case has or has not, 
in almost each instance, been met with success, 
and whether that success has or has not resulted 
in increased charge ?—The great change which 
has taken place in the Indian army has been the 
establishment of the staff corps, by which un- 
doubtedly many officers were benefited. 

314. And there were also many officers preju- 
diced or injured, as they supposed, by not being 
admitted to the staff corps ’—Yes. 

315. Will you carry that a little further, put- 
ting it in your own own words (I do not want to 
suggest the answer to you); for instance, follow- 
ing the line of my question, you say that a certain 
number of them were injured by that; did they, 
or did they not, found a claim upon that injury ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

316. Was that claim succesful, or was it. not? 
—In a large measure it was successful. 

317. Did it result in an increased payment, or 
did it not?—It did. I would add to my answer 
in regard to the injury that had accrued to offi- 
cers, that it was a mere injury arising out of their 
supersession by officers who had entered the staff 
corps. 1 did not mean that they had actually 
sustained any injury by the formation of the staff 
corps, beyond that of supersession, and that has 
been rectified. The next change was in 1866, 
when in consequence of the Report of a Royal 
Commission, which sat to report upon officers’ 
grievances, it was determined to admit all officers 
into the staff corps without reference to their 
qualifications, using the term “ qualifications ” in 
the sense of qualifications that were required of 
officers on the original formation of the staff 
corps. I am not aware of any changes of or- 
eanisation which have occurred since that date. 

318. Has not the admission of the mass or bulk 
of the officers in 1866, to the advantages of the 
staff corps, to which they had not been admitted 
previously, in 1861, resulted in a very largely 
increased expenditure to the country ; for instance, 
does it not give nearly double the number of 
officers in due course of serving their time, the 
right to colonels’ allowances?—The prospective 
charges, owing to that admission, will undoubtedly 
be very large, but to what extent I cannot say, 
without reference to figures. 

319. The advantages to the bulk of the officers 
by that indiscriminate admission in 1866, are in- 
comparably greater, are they not, than any ex- 
pectations which they could have had under the 
old system ?—The great advantage which has 
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been given to officers who entered the staff corps, 
was the certainty of obtaining off reckonings, 
colonels’ allowances, at a fixed period, without 
reference to vacancies on an. establishment of 
colonels. 

320. Correct me as I go on, if I make a mis- 
take in this matter. The practical result of that 
change is, that whereas in former days the number 
of colonels’ allowances was limited to 1 in 30, 
speaking roughly, and the average time of reach- 
ing a colonel’s allowance was from 39 to 45 years ; 
now all officers, whatsoever, without distinction, 
who complete 12 years in the substantive rank 
of lieutenant colonel, will become entitled to 
those colonels’ allowances; is not. that so ?—All 
officers who entered the service hefore a given 
date will be entitled to colonels’ allowances. The 
rule is that all cavalry and infantry officers who 
held rank as regimental lieutenant colonels prior 
to the 1st, January 1862, and all officers of the 
staff corps who were regimental lieutenant colonels 
before the 18th February 1861, shall receive 
colonels’ allowances after completing 10 years’ 
service in that grade; all other officers of the 
staff corps who entered previous to or under the 
terms of the despatch of 1866, receive the allow- 
ance #fter 12 years’ service as substantive lien- 
tenant colonels. 

321. The increase to the number of officers 
becoming entitled at shorter periods to colonels’ 
allowances will be very considerable, will it not? 
—Very great. 

322. And that will go on as you said before, 
resulting in an increased charge upon the revenues 
of India for several years to come?—Yes, I 
think so. 

323. And in almost every instance the indi- 
viduals who will benefit pecuniarily by this change, 
would have had no extension whatsoever of any 
such advantage under the old system ?—No man 
had a certainty of obtaining off reckonings or 
colonel’s allowances at a fixed period; but all 
officers who remained in the service, if they 
lived, had a certainty of arriving at colonels’ 
allowances. 

324, In the fullness of time ?—In the fullness 
of time. ENeh ; 

325. In from 39 to 45 years?—Yes, in suc- 
cession to vacancies on the establishment. 

326. Are those numbers of years which I have 
stated about the periods?—I have seen it re- 
corded, and I believe it to be so. 

327. The average period now will be from 28 
to 38 years, will it not?—I do not think you can 
put down the average at those periods. There 
are a great number of officers who remain in the 
local service who have obtained very rapid pro- 
motion indeed by officers of their cadre having 


been transferred to the staff corps, and those offi- 


cers will come in. I have not seen any data on 
which to form an average. Those officers will be 
very fortunate, but they are not in sufficient 
numbers, { should think, to influence the average 
of the general number of officers obtaining co- 
lonels’ allowances to any appreciable extent. I 
may add that some officers of the local service 
will be of considerably above 38 years’ service in 
obtaining their off-reckonings. ; 

328. Will they be longer than that time ?— 
Yes. 

329. Could you give us an instance of a class, 
so as to illustrate it?—Some officers, and especially 
in the cavalry branch, have been very un- 
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fortunate, and have already had considerable 
length of service; they must, after they reach 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, serve 12 years for 
colonels’ allowances; and that would give many 
of them very far longer service than 38 years 
before they can get those allowances. 

330. But, on the other hand, they have had 
the advantage extended to them of two interme- 
diate additional scales of pension of which they 
can avail themselves, have they not ?—Yes. 

331, All this increased advantage to officers is 
of course in the shape of pecuniary addition to 
their emoluments in one way or another, is it 


not ?—Speaking of the colonels’ allowances, un-. 


doubtedly it is so, but not generally; many 
officers in the staff corps are not better off than 
they would have been under the former regula- 
tions. 

332. Then those who are not absolutely better 
off in a pecuniary sense at the present moment 
are prospectively better off, because they come to 
their colonels’ allowances so much the sooner ?— 
Certainly. 

333. And each of those advantages results in 
avery considerably increased charge upon the 
taxpayers of India, does it not ?—For the time 
it does. 


Sir H. Wolff. 

334. Has the expense of living in India at 
all increased since the amalgamation ?—Very 
largely. 

Mr. Denison. 


335. I find that on this question of the sub- 
stantive lieutenant colonels’ claims to bonus, you 
and Sir Thomas Pears are to some extent at 
issue, and I wish to clear this point up. General 
Pears, in 1866, submitted to the Secretary of 
State a memorandum which he has detailed to 
the Committee, and a portion of which I will 
read to you:—* It appears to me that admitting 
that the purchase system was not strictly legal, 
that the Governmeént were not connected with, 
nor in any degree responsible for it, and that 
these arrangements among the officers were of a 
purely private character; nevertheless, if one 
also admits that by the sudden collapse of the 
system occasioned by the re-organisation of the 
Indian Army many officers have suffered, or may 
suffer, pecuniary loss, it would be a graceful, 
considerate, and not unreasonable proceeding on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to com- 
pensate officers for such loss. The only matter 
of detail in carrying out such a measure that 
would involve practical difficulty would be to 
ascertain the actual amount paid by each officer 
up to 1861, as his own share in the purchase of 
steps in his regiment. Having obtained this in- 
formation, the mode of giving compensation that 
would be at once fair ard satisfactory to the 
army, would be to declare that every officer 
retiring from the service before he attained the 
rank of regimental lieutenant colonel (after 
which, according to practice, except in the corps 
of artillery and engineers, they always forfeited 
all claim to such payment) would receive on 
retirement the whole, or a portion, of the 
amount which he is shown to have paid for his 
promotion. The sum to be paid to a major on 
retiring would vary according to his standing in’ 
that rank, decreasing gradually from his pro- 
motion until his attainment of the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, when he forfeited all claim to 
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bonus.” I wish to ascertain from you how far 
you and General Pears are at variance in this 
matter of the claims of the substantive lieutenant 
colonels to bonus after they have attained that 
rank. Under what circumstances would. the 
officers of their regiments have admitted their 
claim to bonus in the cavalry and infantry ?— 
Under no circumstances that I am aware of 
would regimental lieutenant colonels have got 
anything from their regiments as lieutenant 
colonels. 

336. In answer to previous questions, you 
have stated that a certain number of majors pro- 
moted to regimental lieutenant colonelcies were 
damnified by promotion as regards their claims 
to bonus, inasmuch as they never had the oppor- 
tunity as majors of claiming bonus in consequence 
of promotion, which was almost forced upon them 
against their wish?—Yes. By the accelerated 
promotion which they got, they, were unable to 
obtain, in the rank of lieutenant colorel, the 
bonus that they would have received from their 
regiments as regimental majors. 

337. Then we are to assume that there are 
a certain number of officers who, had they had the 
option, would have preferred to have retired as 
majors with a bonus, rather than to have attained 
the rank of substantive lieutenant colonel ?—I 
believe so certainly ; on these grounds: that many 
aman is prevented from retiring by the absence 
of ready money. A man would willingly take 
his retirement as a major with a bonus from his 
regiment, and yet he may be unable to retire as 
a lieutenant colonel, because he has not got that 
bonus. 

338. You clearly apprehend what the admission 
involves, that is to say, that it becomes a distinct 
pecuniary grievance to a man that he has been 
promoted ?—I will not call it a grievance; but 
the result in some instances is that men have 
been promoted out of the position in which they 
would have received a bonus, and therefore to 
that extent their promotion has injured them. 

339. We have constantly instances of major 
generals promoted to be lieutenant generals being 
very considerable losers by their promotion ?— 
Yes. 

340. Were not majors always subject to this 
contingency in the case of great wars and great 
sickness, and in those circumstances would their 
brother officers have ever recognised any claim 
to bonus, had they been so promoted ?—In no 
circumstances. 

341. Of course, as you argue that from your 
point of your view claims to bonus on the part 
of substantive lieutenant colonels might fairly be 


taken into consideration, I apprehend that your’ 


reasoning would be still stronger in favour of 


majors who have been promoted to the staff 


corps without any substantive pay at all?—A 
major’s appointment to the staff corps was a 
voluntary act on his part. No major, and no 
officer of any degree was, against his will, placed 
in the staff corps. 

342. Then he has nothing to complain of, al- 
though his rank did not carry with it any sub- 
stantive pay?—The major who had taken the 
staff corps may have found his own regiment re- 
duced to such an extent that he could not possi- 
bly have got a bonus from the regiment, and 
therefore he certainly loses nothing in the shape 
of bonus by going to the staff corps. His advanced 
rank did bring with it a small increase of pay. 
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343. For the purpose of giving to the Com- 
mittee an illustration of the way in which the 
bonus compensation would work according to 
your view of the matter, taking, for instance, an 
officer who in 1861 had paid, say, 1,000/. as a 
lieutenant, and who is now a major, and claims 
the bonus, in what proportion would he be paid ? 
—He would be paid exactly the 1,000/. that he 
had paid. The principle of the Despatch of the 
Secretary of State of 1866 was that no man 
should be out of pocket by meney which he had 
actually paid towards his regimental fund; there- 
fore if the leutenant had paid 1,000/. and 
nothing more, he would not be entitled to re- 
ceive more than that, to whatever rank he at- 
tained. 

344. Then, again, under the old system, no 
officer could claim any bonus until he actually 
retired; and I see that in this Parliamentary 
Paper a great proportion of the deductions which 
have been made are on account of officers who 
have preferred claims while still in the service ; 
from your point of view, would officers still in 
the service be entitled to claim bonus ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

345. Not even for such an amount as they had 
paid previously to 1861?—I do not think an 
officer would be entitled to receive any compen- 
sation for any bonus until he retires from the ser- 
vice. 

346. I think you told the Committee that in 
some instances, as, for example, in the very ordi- 
nary case of an officer in civil employment, his 
pay would remain the same, although his mili- 
tary rank might he raised from leutenant to 
captain, or captain to major; and that in such a 
case he would be uctually injured in the deduc- 
tions which would be made by the committees 
who sat in India, taking into consideration his 
increased military rank ?—Yes. 

347. Then do I correctly understand you to 
argue, that in such cases (and they are very 
numerous) something else than military rank 
ought to be taken into consideration by those 
committees ?—No; I used that argument as one 
upon which I would refund to an officer whose 
claim had been disallowed in consequence of 
accelerated promotion; inasmuch as that man’s 
accelerated promotion not having benefited him 
in a pecuniary point of view in the slightest 
degree, it would be unjust to deduct from his 
compensation for bonus the difference between 
the pay of the rank from which he was promoted, 
and the pay of the rank into which he was pro- 
moted; as I said before, he was in no sense a 
pecuniary gainer. 

348. Then supposing that on the recommenda- 
tion of the committee most of those deductions 
were swept away, that would not become an 
element of consideration any longer; supposing 
that every officer were to receive the amount of 
bonus which he had actually paid or could prove 
that he had paid on retirement; then this ques- 
tion which we are now discussing would not enter 
into the calculation at all?—He would be re- 
funded the amount that had been deducted from 
him by the committee who decided on those 
claims. 

349. But that refinement of deduction which 
we are discussing in this question would dis- 
appear altogether, would it not, supposing that it 
were decided that the officers were to receive 
their payments without loss ?—Exactly. 

D 350. I believe 
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350. I believe that in many cases it has been 
difficult for officers to prove, or they have not 
even the knowledge of what they have actually 
paid on account of bonus; what proof do you 
consider should be accepted as sufficient of pay- 
ments that have been made ?—I am rather doubt- 
ful as to how that should be done; some prin- 
ciples must have been laid down by the com- 
mittee which sat in India (and I bave never 
heard that those principles were disputed) by 
which they could satisfy themselves in regard to 
the actual payments that officers had made: and 
I should think that you might be content to 
exercise the same precautions in the present case. 

351. As a matter of practice, these payments 
were ordinarily made through banks, were they 
not '—Generally, 

352. Or deductions from paymasters ?—No, 
the paymasters neyer had anything to say to it; 


’ it was generally done through some bank or 


agency. 

353. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whe- 
ther any difficulty was experienced by those 
various committees which sat in the different 
Presidencies ?—No, I have no knowledge of how 
they satisfied themselves that the money had 
been paid. 

354. Lord Cranborne’s Despatch, I think, sug- 
gested that the declarations of officers should be 
supplemented by any documentary evidence that 
they had to produce ?—I conclude that that was 
the mode \in which it was to be carried out; it 
would satisfy me, I think; an officer is generally 
to be believed in a statement. of that description. 
The Army Purchase Commission, ! imagine, 
have been in some measure guided in their awards 
by the officers own statements. 


Lord £Elcho. 


355. I gather from the tenor of your evidence 

that you do not look upon this as a question of 
right and guarantee, but that the recommenda- 
tions which you have made to the Committee 
rest upon the principle of equity ?—I should say 
that they rest more upon policy or expediency 
than upon equity. ; 
, 356. That‘is to say, that the principle upon 
which you give your evidence is very much em- 
bodied in the following paragraph, which has 
been quoted from Lord Cranborne’s speech in the 
House of Commons, referring to his own De- 
spatch: ‘ I believe the Parliamentary guarantee 
did not cover that system, and the Indian officers 
were in error in urging it. But putting the 
guarantee aside, I think it is clear that if your 
servants had been largely damnified by any 
sudden or unexpected act of yours, the principle 
that is, and ought to be, observed in every branch 
of the public service is that we ought to do some- 
thing to compensate them” ?—I quite concur in 
that view. 

357. [tis upon that principle that you, with 
the lights which you have obtained since 1866, 
when that Despatch was written, have come to 


the conclusion that it would be right and politic. 


to give compensation for the bonus without de- 
duction ?—Yes, 

358. You have said that this case is perfectly 
different from the one that arises under the Army 
Regulation Act; but is it not different in rather 
being stronger in favour of the Indian officer 


than of the British officer ?—I cannot think that 


it is so. 1 
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359. Is it not the case that thé rules with 
reference to over-regulation prices laid down by 
the Horse Guards and the military authorities in 


England were more stringent than those laid 


down by the Court of Directors and the Govern- 
ment of India, or at least that there were more 
frequent attempts to enforce them, and that there 
was nothing like what’ there was in the case of 
the bonus, that is to say, an assurance that those 
regulations would not be enforced ?—Certainly. 
There was no assurance to the officers of the 
British Army that suddenly the over-regulation 
system would be put an end to. There is cer- 
tainly that difference in favour of the Indian 
officers. 

360. The Indian officers were told, were they 
not, that this regulation which had not been 
enforced would not be put in force as it was, for 
the contentment of the ‘officers and the efficiency 
of the army ?—It would not be interfered with so 
long as the interests of the service did not require 
such interference. 

361. But the over-regulation prices given for 
commissions in the British Army were given in 
the teeth of a standing order that| they were not. 
to be given, and there were frequent references 
to this same order, although practically it was 
not enforced. As far as documents go, the case 
was much stronger, was it not, against the British 
officer than it was against the Indian officer ?— 
Certainly, as far as documents go. 

362. So that if the circumstances are different, 
the difference is still in favour of the bonus of the 
Indian officer as against the over-regulation pay- 


ments of the English officer ?—In that respect it _ 


is in his favour. 

363. You are no doubt aware that a Commis- 
sion, over which Sir George Grey presided, in- 
quired into the over-regulation payments ; that 
they sum up at the end of their report, under 


head five, the history, as it were, of the different 
regulations; and that notwitstanding all those — 


regulations, they come te the conclusion that it 
would be right to consider the over-regulation 
payments as matters which ought to be recognised 
by the State ?—I am aware of that. 

364. And acting upon that, I presume (for 
without that I do not think it is likely that Par- 
liament would have assented to the Over-regu- 
lations Prices Bill) the over-regulation payments 
were put upon the same footing as the other pay- 
ments ’—Yes. 


365. You are aware that some of the East 
India Directors and Governors have entertained 
and expressed very strong opinions as to this 


question of compensation ?— Yes. aa 


366. Colonel Sykes was an East India Director, 


was he not, in 1871 ?—He was not a member of — 


the Council of India, but he had been an East 
India Director. 


367. He was chairman of the late Board of 
Directors, and he, in speaking of this matter, 
views it as a question of equity. He says, 
“ Finally, sir, it is with great pain, but under a 
thorough conviction of its truth, that [ say that 
the claims of the officers for compensation have 
been met in a spirit of meanness and heartless- 
ness.” Without going that length, you think 


that, as a matter of policy at any rate, if not of | 


equity, they ought to be dealt with now in the 


way that you suggest, and that the State should 
do what is required to satisfy the officers that 


they _ 
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they are being treated with liberality and justice ? 
—Yes. 

368. And you think, in order to do that, it is 

necessary to give them compensation for bonus, 
without deduction ?—I think that it is most 
desirable. 
. 369. Questions have been asked you tending 
to show, that by doing this you would open the 
door to yielding to agitation and discontent, and 
establish a bad precedent; the discontent in this 
case did not take, I will not say, any insubordi- 
nate or mutinous form, but a form at all dis- 
respectful to authority ?—I think there have 
been meetings in London, whether officers of the 
effective branches of the service attended them 
or not I am not quite certain, of which I should 
hardly approve, as a military man. 

370. The form which it took was that of peti- 
tioning Parliament, was it not ?—It resulted in 
_ petitioning Parliament. 

371. The practical form in which this discon- 
tent showed itself was in petitions to Parliament, 
was it not?—lIt resulted in petitions to Parlia- 
ment. 

372. There was nothing irregular or wrong in 
officers petitioning Parliament, | presume 1—No. 

373. It is the right of an officer to do so ?— 
It is. 

374, There has of late been discontent (if that 
is the word that is to be used) amongst the 
officers of the British arm$, has there not, with 
reference to what they considered to be griev- 
ances ?— Yes, of a similar nature. 

375. What form did that discontent take ?— 
There were meetings of officers, which I do not 
think were considered very advantageous to the 
interests of the service. 

376. But the result of it was that the officers 
of the English army followed almost absolutely 
and identically the same course which was taken 
with reference to the bonus by the officers of the 
Indian army; they first prepared petitions to 
Parliament, and subsequently those petitions, or 
what were equivalent to those petitions, were 
sent in in the form of memorials to the Com- 
mander in Chief; was not that so?—I believe 
so. But there is, I may observe, in a military 
point of view, a marked difference between a 
petition to Parliament and a memorial ‘to the 
Commander in Chief. 

377. Those memorials were then submitted, 
were they not, to a Royal Commission to con- 
sider, which commission was appointed on an 
Address to the Crown, moved in the House of 
Lords, and strongly supported, as a matter of 
of discipline, by the Commander in Chief?— Yes. 

378. The result of that being that for the last 
fortnight Parliament has been very busily en- 
gaged in discussing a Bill brought in by the pre- 
sent Government, in consequence of the report 
of that Commission, in consequence of this ac- 
tion on the part of the offivers, in consequence 
+ the grievances to which I have referred ?— 

es. ; 

379. So that if there is any precedent for yield- 
ing to this, which you say, though not an equi- 
table demand, is a demand which might reason- 
ably be yielded to in the case of the Indian 
officers, you have, if possible, a stronger case in 
the Bill which has been brought in, and in the 
action which has been taken in this country with 
reference to the grievances of the English army ; 
that is so, is it not ?—-Yes. 
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380. The Commander in Chief in England is Johnson, c.B. 


responsible for the discipline of the army, is he 
not ?—-Yes. 

381. And inasmuch as his views must have 
great influence in the House of Lords, we may 
presume that it was upon his strong expression of 
opinion that the grievance so submitted to him 
should be inquired into ; that the House of Lords 
carried the resolution on which the Commission 
of which I have spoken was appointed, and that 
the results to which I have referred have en- 
sued?—I conclude that if his Royal Highness 
had considered that there was not some justice in 
the clainis of the officers of the British service, 
he would not have recommended the course 
which was adopted. 

382. So that I think we need not be alarmed 
as to discontent arising if this Committee were to 
recommend, and Parliament were to grant, redress 
for what these officers consider to be their wrong 
upon the recommendation which we have re- 
ceived from yourself and from Sir Thomas Pears? 
—Your Lordship speaks of our views upon this 
paper of General Hannyngton? 

383. Yes?—I am not afraid of any conse- 
quences. 

384. Questions have been put to you tending 
to show that though there may have been a loss 
of bonus to officers, there have been compensating 
advantages to them through the changes that 
have been made in the organisation of the army ; 
I should like to know whether those changes were 
made in consequence of the loss of bonus, or 
whether they had reference simply to the general 
good of the army, and whether this question of 
bonus was at all taken into consideration in mak- 
ing those changes? —The question of bonus did not 
enter into’the consideration at all, I believe. 

385. So that it would be trying to take advan- 
tage of a matter which was wholly irrespective 
of the bonus, and which was done for the absolute 
good of the country, and of the army as a whole, 
in order to turn it against the officers when it 
came to be a question of the payment of the 
bonus to which they believed they were entitled, 
to which they would have been entitled, and 
which they would have received, if there had 
not been these changes made for the benefit of 
the army; that is so, is it not?—It might be 
described as making use of it for that purpose ; 
but it should be borne in mind that to take into 
consideration the pecuniary advantages an officer 
may have derived as a set off against the disad- 
vantages which he may have suffered, is by no 
means inconsistent with the spirit or principle of 
the Secretary of State’s Despatch of 1866. 

386. The only other point upon which I wish 
to touch is the question of finance; you have 
been asked whether money expended in satisfy- 
ing what the officers considered to be their claims 
would be money well spent; do you think it is 
at all a question of finance, or that any considera- 
tion as to the state in which the revenues of 
England or of India are, ought to enter into the 
question of a State doing justice to its servants, 
and paying them what, as a matter of policy or 
equity, is right ?—My idea is, not putting it so 
strongly as your Lordship has put it, that, abstract- 
tedly, consideration of finance should be entirely 
subordinate to the greater principles of justice. 

387. You said, did you not, that it was desir- 
able that the officers should be treated with 
liberality and justice ?—Yes. 
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388. I suppose you are aware that all the 
meetings that were held in London after the 
amalgamation were meetings of the servants of 
the late East India Company, and not meetings 
of officers in Her Majesty’s service, and that all 
the petitions presented to Parliament on this 
matter have been petitions from the servants of 
the late East India Company, 
from officers in Her Majesty’s service ?-— The 
meetings connected with Indian grievances were 
undoubtedly meetings of Indian officers, 

389. You are aware that they were meetings 
of men who had enlisted into the service of the 
East India Company, and 
which they complained at the time of the 
amalgamation were breaches of. the rights and 
privileges which they considered they possessed, 
and which had been guaranteed to them, and 
therefore the whole of the petitions presented to 
this House were all worded to the effect that they 
were presented by the servants of the late East 
India Company ?—I suppose it is so, but I do 
not recollect that those petitions were worded in 
that way. : 

390. And, therefore, that they related entirely 
to the position which they held under the East 
India Company, and in no way to any regula- 
tions or orders which they received after being 
amalgamated with the Queen’s service; I sup- 
pose the largest body interested in this bonus 
question at the present moment, so far as the 
financial portion of it is concerned, are the Ord. 
nance Corps?—I do not think so; the Ordnance 
Corps form a comparatively small part of the 
Indian Army, and they have now been separated 
from it. 

391. Therefore, whatever is due to the Ord- 
nance Corps would not come from any In- 
dian funds ?—The question of bonus to the Ord- 
nance Corps comes, I believe, under an Act 
recently passed, which was prepared in the 
War Office. Any question connected with the 
bonuses of Ordnance officers now in the ser- 
vice, would be treated under that Army Act, 
and not with reference to Lord Cranborne’s Des- 
patch, though Lord Cranborne’s Despatch would 
have this application to them; that what they 
would receive under Lord Cranborne’s Despatch, 
would be, I conclude, deducted from what they 
would be paid by the War Office. 

392, Are you acquainted with the Bill which 
was brought in for the purpose of referring the 
question to the Purchase Commissioners 1—Yes, 

393. J think that under that Act all claims 
would be held good, so far as the Ordnance Corps 
were concerned, for all payments made up to the 
date of the Army Regulation Act, 1871 ’—Yes, 

394. I think there has been a circular sent from 
the Commissioners throughout the regiments of 
Artillery and Engineers, pointing that out to 
them ?—I have not seen it. 

395. Taking that as a fact, there only remains 
to be dealt with the officers 
and such of the staff corps as have not, I sup- 
pose by higher promotion, got beyond the con- 
dition of getting bonus?—I am under the im- 
pression that ali officers now in the Indian Army, 
who entered the army previously to a certain 
date, will have the advantage of anything that 
may be given under Lord Cranborne’s Despatch, 
modified in any way that the authorities may con- 
sider necessary. 

396. Does not the Act of 1874 place the 
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Ordnance Corps beyond the scope of Lord 
Cranborne’s Despatch, and completely separate 
them from the remainder of the Indian Army ?— 
The Bill applies to all officers of the Indian 
Ordnance Corps who may have been serving 
on the Ist day of November 1871, 

397. But with reference to 
India, I suppose the bonus -to which they are 
entitled is the bonus to which they were entitled 
at the time that the amalgamation took place. 
We have presented to us 
ments of the bonus, supposing that these deduc- 
tions are not made, may be so great as to be too 
much for the finances of India; that India is in 
such a state of poverty, so completely broken 
down and broken backed, that she could not 
possibly afford the 200,000 Z. or 300,000 2. which 
might be required to restore content to the 
service and to say “good bye to gone byes.” f 
wished, therefore, to see if I could extract what 
is the real amount with which India would be 
burdened. So far as L can make out, that Act 
takes away from the burdens upon {ndia the 
whole of the ordnance expenditure ?—I do not 
understand it so. : 

398. As regards any man who retires after 
1871, that is to say the whole of the officers of 
the corps, after that date, is it not the fact that 
no expenditure would fall upon the Indian 
finances?—Indian revenues would be liable in 
the case of all ordnanée officers who were in the 
Indian Service in February 1861, to the extent 
laid down in the Despatch of August 1866, 


Mr. Brassey. 


399. Supposing that the concession, which this 
Committee has been appointed to consider, is 
made to the Indian officers, do you contemplate 
that it will have the effect of raising fresh claims 
of an analogous character from other quarters ? 
—I can hardly see how such claims can arise; I 
think there will be no fear of that. 

400. This is to be regarded, then, as the only 
remaining point which has to be dealt with, aris- 
ing out of the change in the character of the 
military service of India ?—It appears to- me 
that it is the Jast point upon which any reason- 
able question can arise. There are some ques- 
tions still arising in both services about superses- 
sion, but nothing which would have any financial 
effect whatever. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


401. You were for some years Adjutant Ge- 
neral of the Artillery, were you not ?—I was, for 
seven years, 

402. And you, of course, saw the working of 
your own retiring fund at that time ?—Yes. 

403. You of course, like’all of us, subscribed to 
the fund?—Yes. — 

404, Can yon speak as to the advantage to the 
public service from the operation of that fund? 
—The fact is that, speaking of my own regiment, 
which I know better than others, the smallness 
of the number of officers to whom the fund 
allowed bonuses, had a very slight effect upon the 
retirement; so that it was always a question with 
me whether those funds really advanced promo- 
tion or not. 

405, Still, the fund had the effect of removing 
a number of old officers from the regimental ser- 
vice, had it not ?—I think, so far as my own regi- 
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ment was concerned, we calculated that we could 
buy out five officers in two years. 

406. And it gave a flow of promotion to that 

extent ?—It gaye a flow of promotion to that 
extent. 
_ 407. And therefore it prevented the stagnation 
which would otherwise have taken place ?— 
I have always entertained a doubt as to whether 
men did not remain in the service for the sake of 
getting their bonus. 

408. Still, if those retirements had not taken 
place, the stagnation would probably have been 
greater, would it not ?—Yes, I think we may 
say so. 

409. The former organisation of the artillery, 
as far as the proportion of the higher ranks to 
the junior ranks went, was much more unfavour- 
able than the organisation which was given in 
1861, was it not ?—The organisation of the artil- 
lery as it now stands, in regard to the proportion 
of ranks, is much more favourable to promotion. 

410, And for the same number of officers that 
we had in India on the 18th of February 1861 
(or I will take it in 1858), the amount of money 
obtained by all officers of Artillery in respect of 
the pay and allowances of the higher ranks is 
very much greater now than it was before the 
amalgamation, is it not ?—Yes. 

All. Therefore to that extent the change of 
organisation in 1861 led to greater expense to 
the Government?—The organisation of the Ar- 
tillery, which resulted from the fact of the Royal 
Artillery serving in India, which, as you are 
aware, occurred for the first time some years be- 
fore we were amalgamated, undoubtedly led to 
increased expenditure. 

412, Lam not entering into the objections with 
regard to it, but merely referring to its financial 
effect ?—The financial effect of the addition to 
the Artillery of certain grades which did not 
exist before the Royal Artillery went to India, 
of course led to expenditure. 

413. Of course if we had had a similar propor- 
tion of ranks when you and I entered the service, 
we might have dispensed with the funds alto- 

ether ?—It is a question of degree. 

414, Still our rise would have been much more 
rapid ?— Undoubtedly. 

415. And to that extent, therefore, the pay- 
ment of money by the officers in some degree 
contributed towards that end which the new or- 
ganisation has attained; that is to say, the ad- 
vancement of officers to the higher ranks ina 
shorter time than formerly ?—I cannot admit that 
the institution of those benefit funds or bonus 
funds in the Artillery, so far as I was concerned, 
produced any appreciable flow of promotion ; and 
therefore I do not think that the promotion which 
was purchased by that fund would at all come up 
to the promotion obtained under the organisation 
since introduced. 

416. Still the officers themselves did establish 
those funds for the purpose of obtaining that pro- 
motion which the subsequent organisation gave 
them witli greater facility ?—Yes. 

417. And to that extent, therefore, the officers 
themselves supplied the means which Govern- 
ment afterwards supplied, for the purpose of rais- 
ing officers to higher rank within a shorter time ? 
—Yes. 

418. Some questions have been asked with re- 
gard to. Parliamentary legislation connected with 
officers’ grievances ; I think you referred to two 
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419. You also remember, do you not, the euar- 1375, 


antees which were given in the Acts of Parlia- 
ment of 1858 and 1860, with regard to the officers 
of India ?—Yes. 

420. Do you happen to remember who was 
said to have drawn up those clauses ?—One was 
called “ Mr. Henley’s Guarantee”; I do not 
know who drew it up. 

421. Did you ever hear that the present Lord 
Cairns was the person who wrote out the guar- 
antee, and that he is said to have written it on 
the top of his hat?—Yes, I have heard that, I 
think. 

422. And both those distinguished men be- 
longed to the Conservative party ?—Yes. 

423. Therefore, if, on the other hand, under 
Liberal Governments, addresses to Her Majesty 
on behalf of the Indian offices were adopted, 
we have on the other hand these clauses drawn 
up by two distinguished statesmen of the Con- 
servative party ?— You have only I think referred 
to one clause. 

424, One was given in 1858, and the other, to 
the same effect, in 1860. You have also been 
asked questions with regard to the various changes 
which have taken place in fhe emoluments ?—I 
do not think the officers had any hand in that; 
that was done by the authorities. 

425. It was entirely a Government measure, 
was it not ?—I believe so. 

426. And it was merely with the object of 
doing that which the Government desired, that 
is to say, reducing the number of officers ?— 
Certainly. 

427. The number of officers was nearly double 
that which the Government thought they wanted, 
was it not?—I forget the number, but I do not 
think it was double; however, it was a consider- 
able number more than they wanted. 

428. Although, strictly speaking, no changes 
have taken place in the organisation of the army 
since 1861, still additions have been made to the 
allowances in various forms, I believe ?—There 
has been no change in the organisation of the 
army beyond that to which | referred, if you 
can call it organisation, that is to say, admission 
to the Staff Corps in 1866 of a number of men 
who could not have claimed to be admitted pre- 
viously. 

429. I am not speaking of organisation ; but 
there have been additicns of pay and allowances 
in some forms, have there not, since 1861 ?—I do 
not think there has been any considerable addition 
to, or change in, the pay of officers, since the esta- 
blishment of the Staff Corps, though there have 
been considerable inducements held out to re- 
tire. 

430. Do you remember how it was that the 
pay and allowances were fixed in 1861?—No; I 
was not concerned in any way in the arrange- 
ments which were made at that date, so that I 
cannot answer that question. 

431. Will you recall to your recollection the 
fact that all the Secretaries to the Government 
of India, together with myself, were appointed by 
the Government of India to fix the pay and al- 
lowances of the army ?—I was not aware of that. 
I know that there was a Committee or Commis- 
sion sitting in Calcutta to carry out the measures 
that were considered necessary in the re-organi- 
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432. That was known as the Amalgamation 
Commission, was it not ?—Yes. 

433. Are you not aware that the Government 
of India appointed a separate committee of the 
secretaries to the Government, and that the 
Government of India added myself to the 
number, to fix the pay and allowances of the 
army under the new scheme ?—I am aware that 
it was done by some committee or other, but 
I do not know how that committee was consti- 
tuted. 

434, But you are aware that whatever was 
done with reference to the pay and allowances, 
was the pure act of the Government ?—En- 
tirely. 

435. And that the officers were not even con- 
sulted in the matter ?—They had nothing what- 
ever to say to it. 

436. And whatever changes have been made 
have been made with the perfect knowledge and 
sanction of the Government, and according to 
their will ?—Entirely. 

437. Therefore, whatever additions have been 
given in regard to pay and pensions, the Govern- 
ment have seen fit to do it, as a powerful Go- 
vernment, doing what they thought right and 
proper ?—It is entirely the act of the Govern- 
ment. 

438. ‘The change was made in 1861 by the 
Government itself, was it not ?—Yes. 

439. And it mainly came out from this coun- 
try, did it not ?—That I cannot say. 

440, Will you recall to your memory the fact 
that whatever extra expense may have been 
caused to India by the change in 1861, still the 
Government made it with the view of effecting 
an economy ?—I am not certain that it was done 
with a view of economy alone. 

441. Will you kindly read that paragraph 
(handing a Parliamentary Paper to the Witness, 
containing one of the Despatches of Sir C. Wood, 
dated 18th January 1861), and state the sub- 
stance of it?—The ground of it appears to be 
economy. 

442. In that paragraph the word « economy ” 
is twice mentioned as one of the objects of the 
change, is it not ?—Yes. I see that it refers also 
to the fact that’ the efficiency of the service will 
not suffer. 

443. But still one of the objects which Sir 
Charles Wood had in view was economy, was it 
not ?—Yes.: 

444, Therefore, if the changes haye not led to 
economy (although I do not wish to raise that 
question at all), whatever has resulted from those 
changes is one of the results which the Govern- 
ment ought to expect in a great scheme like 
a complete change in the organisation of the 
army ?'— Yes. 

445. Therefore, whatever we may consider +o 
have been 'the advantage to the officers, we ought 
to remember in the first place, that it was for 
the convenience of the Government, and for the 
advantage of the public service in India, that 
those changes took place ?—It was for the advan- 
tage of the service. 

446. You have mentioned also the restrictive 
measures with regard to the condition of the 
officers in 1861; you are aware, are you not, that 
the Amalgamation Commission were tied down 
to precise rules for admitting officers upon the 
Staff Corps ?—I suppose they acted under in- 
structions, 
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447. Officers were formally obliged to prove 
their right to admission to the Staff Corps, by 
previous service on the staff, were they not?— 
Yes, that was the principle. 

448, And you know that no officers were ad- 
mitted into the Staff Corps, excepting those who 
could prove their right through having been on 
the Staff Corps, for a certain time, and who were 
possessed of certain specified qualifications ?— 
Yes; I referred in a previous part of my evidence 
to the qualifications required to give an ofheer a 
claim to admission upon the Staff Corps. 

449. Will you glance at that paragraph 
(handing the former Parliamentary Return to the 
Witness), and see how strict the Government at 
home were with regard to the admission of officers 
upon the Staff Corps ?—I observe that it is so. 

450. You see that in this instance there are 
two classes of staff officers who, it was con- 
sidered, ought not to have been admitted ?—Yes; 
regimental staff officers. 

451, Are you aware that one class of staff 
officers, the adjutant and quartermaster of an 
irregular regiment, were admissible, and that the 
adjutant and quartermaster of a regular regiment 
were inadmissible ?—Yes. 

452. Therefore if this is the only fault found 
from England with the arrangements of the Go- 
vernment of India, it shows that the Government 
there endeavoured to carry out the instructions 
which they received from England with regard 
to the admission of. officers ?—I conclude so. 

453. You have also given evidence that in 
1866 the door was opened for all classes of officers, 
to join the Staff Corps ?—-Yes. 

454. Do you yourself consider, from your own 
large experience, that that allayed a great quan- 
tity of angry feelings about being superseded by 
officers of the same regiment who had joined the 
staff corps ?—Undoubtedly, it was the measure 
which remedied the grievances complained of. 

455. As a matter of policy, was it not a wise 
and right thing to do, to remove that discontent 
which had been growing up?—I think it was 
highly advisable. 

456. And, therefore, as a matter of policy, 
whatever it may have cost, you, looking back to 
the past nine years, think it was a right measure? 
—I think it was a right thing to do. 

457. There is a little misapprehension with 
regard to the colonels’ allowances, which I think 
you can clear up; the change which took place 
in 1866 with regard to the colonels’ allowances, 
although partly mixed up with the staff corps, 
and in reality commenced in consequence of the 
proposed great change in the number of the 
colonels’ allowances by the amalgamation of 
1861, had it not?—I am not quite clear of the 
actual grounds upon which the colonels’ allow- 
ances were given, except upon the broad principle 
that it was one of the several measures which 
were necessary in order to remove the grievances © 
of the Indian officers. : 

458. The question of the colonels’ allowances 
is a very complicated one, and althougheI happen 
to know the details, still a reference to docu- 
ments is necessary in order to insure accuracy ; 
the colonels’ allowances had to be settled in con- 
sequence of the amalgamation of 1861 making 
changes which interfered with the previous claims 
which the officershad; and the measure opening the 
door to all officers to join the staff corps, and the 
settlement of the colonels’ claims, happened to 
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come together; but the great increase which has 
taken place in the colonels’ allowances is not due 
to the measure of 1866, admitting all officers to 
the staff corps, although they came together; you 
mentioned, did you not, that a great number of 
officers were thrown out of employment in con- 
sequence of the changes which took place in 
1861, and that there were many officers un- 
employed in India at that time ?—I do not think 
I said that a great number of officers were thrown 
out of employment in consequence of what took 
plece in 1861; T said that the Mutiny and the 
reduction of the army left a great number of 
officers out of employment. 

459. That was one cause of the number of 
supernumerary officers, was it not ?—It was one 
cause of the superfluous officers. 

460. Then there was another measure limiting 
the number of officers to be with a regiment, is 
there not ?—Yes. 

461. The consequence was that from those two 
measures, and probably from some other mea- 
sures, there were a number of officers unemployed? 
—Yes. 

462. Will you glance at that statement which 
was made in 1865 (handing a former Parlia- 
mentary Paper to the Witness) of officers unem- 
ployed under the rank of field officer, and ex- 
plain to the Committee the’ number and the 
apparent monthly cost of those officers ?— Accord- 
ing to this statement I see that there were 119 
captains, 247 lieutenants, three ensigns, and 369 
lieutenant colonels, the monthly expense being 
123,765 rupees. 

463. That is equal to nearly 150,000/. a year, 
is it not ?>—Yes, 

464. It was a very desirable thing to remove 
those officers from India, was it not, instead of 
allowing them to be idling about the canton- 
ments ?—It was very desirable to get rid of un- 
employed officers. 

465. And therefore whatever measure the 
Government took to prevent officers from idling 
about the cantonments you, as an experienced 
staff officer, would say was a wise measure ?— A 
very Wise measure. — 

466. And therefore, whatever annuities may 
have been given, it was a wise measure to give 
them, for the purpose of removing that class of 
men ?—It was wise and economical. 

467. They came home to England, and the 
150,0007. that they were receiving, supposing 
that all had come home, would have been very 
considerably reduced, would it not ?—Yes. 

468. With regard to the number of years 
which you said an officer was required to have 
served to obtain colonel’s allowance, if you refer 
to the proceedings of Sir John Aitchison’s Com- 
mission, you will find very complete information 
on that point, and I would therefore ask you 
kindly to look over your evidence in that re- 
spect; you have very clearly brought forward 
your views upon the subject of the disallow- 
ances connected with the bonuses of officers ; and, 
from various circumstances, you, as I understand, 
strongly advise that they should all be allowed, 
so that this source of dissatisfaction may be re- 
moved by meeting the officers in a generous 
spirit ?— I think it advisable. : 

469. You have very strongly urged the fact 
that an officer might obtain promotion, and yet 
not receive any increase of pay ?— Yes. 

470. You are perhaps aware that in my own 
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case I was for several years away from India, 
and never during that time received any pay 
whatever from the Indian Government, and yet 
my place was supplied by my brother officers ; 
that would be a case in point ; it would have been 
hard for me, would it not, if I had retired, and 
had been told that I was promoted, having 
nevertheless received no pay ?—Certainly, if 
there are great deductions. 

471. But still, if I had retired, I should have 
been subject to a deduction ?—- Yes. 

472. Therefore that is an instance in point, 
that these kinds of deductions are not wise ?— 
Yes. 

473. You have been asked questions as to the 
amount of pay which ‘officers now receive, in 
comparison with what they would have received 
under the old system; I do not think that you 
spoke with any decision on the point, but you 
had not, I believe, seen the financial statements 
bearing upon the subject?—I am aware gene- 
rally of the principles upon which the pay and 
allowances are now given; and if you will ask 
me any question as to any point upon which my 
evidence appeared doubtful, I will endeavour to 
make it clear. 

474, It is quite true, if you will permit me to 
say so, that the amount of money which an indi- 
vidual officer receives is now probably 50 per 
cent. more than he received under the old 
system; but I should be glad if you would 
refresh your memory so as to satisfy yourself 
that the total amount of pay received by all the 
officers is not so very much in excess of what 
they would have received before, the officers 
being fewer in number?—I understand you to 
mean that the officers under the present system, 
being fewer in number, do not cost so much more 
thar the officers of the old organisation. 

475. If you take the 27 officers to a battalion 
under the old organisation, and the eight officers 
under the present organisation, the amount indi- 
vidually received will be much greater, but the 
total amount paid will not be so great ?—Yes. 

476. Therefore it is the case, is it not, that the 
individual officer is benefited, and that the Go- 
vernment are benefited by the number of officers 
being diminished ?— Yes. 

477. With regard to the Artillery retiring 
funds, do you happen to remember the fact that 

our fund was brought under the special notice 
of Lord Straithnairn, the Commander in Chief in 
India in 1861, with a view to his protecting the 
Artillery from any losses occasioned by the 
changes in the organisation?—I have no recol- 
lection of it. 


Chairman. 


478. In certain questions put to you by the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire, he 
drew a comparison between the scale of compen- 
sation which had been given to Indian officers 
under Lord Cranborne’s Despatch ; I understood 
you to say that the circumstances were different ? 
—Yes. 

479. Do you mean that they were different, 
inasmuch as, after the Mutiny, it was absolutely 
necessary, in consequence of the Mutiny, to 
largely reduce the Indian army ; and, secondly, 
inasmuch as in the Indian army there was'not a 
system of purchase which had been enforced, 
nolens volens, upon officers, by which no man 
could get a step, unless it was by a death vacancy, 
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without paying a certain sum of money, which 
was fixed and regulated by the Government ?— 
Certainly. 

480. That was what you meant by “ different 
circumstances ” ?—Yes; those are the different 
circumstances to which I alluded, the different 
circumstances under which the two armies were 
situated. 

481. The argument which I understood Par- 
liament to accept in the case of the compensation 
of English officers was this: that where Govern- 
ment had made legal and forced upon officers a 
system of trafficking in commissions, Parliament 
having recognised that custom, could not put a 
limit upon the effects of the custom; that is to 
say, they could not well consent-to pay only the 
sums which had been expended under the regu- 
lation, but they must also recognise those claims 
which had sprung out of the over-regulation pay- 
ments ?— Yes, 


Sir #. Wolff. 

482. You are, I believe, a member of the 
Indian Council ?—Yes. - 

483. Can you tell me whether the salaries of 
civil officials have been at all increased since the 
amalgamation ?—I do not think so as a rule; a 
great number of new appointments have been 
made, but I do not know that many civil officers 
receive higher emoluments than tney did under 
former regulations. 

484. There are more of them, are there not ?— 
Yes. ¢ 

485. Has the trade of India, the imports and 
exports, been very much increasing since the 
amalgamation? —I believe trade is very pro- 
gressive. 


Lord Elcho. 


486. With reference to the question of over- 
regulation payments, are you aware of the follow- 
ing passage in the Report of the Commissioners, 
their conclusions upon the subject: “ We are led 
to the conclusion that the whole course of official 
conduct in regard to this practice for many years 
has been such as to justify officers in inferring 
that, though contrary to the letter of the law, it 
was not seriously disapproved of, and that they 
might continue it without the fear of incurring 
the penalties of the law, or the displeasure of the 
military authorities” ?—I am aware of that. 

487. That might almost have been written, 
might it not, not with reference to this question 
of over-regulation prices in the British army, but 
with reference to the payment of bonus by officers 
of the Indian army ?—I do not think that the two 
things are quite analogous. The arrangement on 
the part of the Indian officers'was a voluntary 
arrangement among themselves, whereas the other 
was a system which had grown up in the British 
army. 

488. We know that the system of regulation 
payments did not arise among the officers them- 
selves, but was forced upon the officers by the 
State, and unquestionably over-regulation pay- 
ments grew out of that. But this passage which 
I have read clearly shows that although this 
practice was contrary to the law, it was not 
seriously disapproved of, and that the officers 
thought that they might continue it “ without the 
fear of incurring the penalties of the law or the 
displeasure of the military authorities.” In like 
manner was not the system of bonus payments 
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an arrangement which grew up amongst. the 
officers, and though it was contrary to the lette: 
of the law as laid down by the Court of Director: 
and approved by the Government at home, wa: 
it not winked at, so that the officers might 
reasonably suppose that they might continue it 
without incurring legal penalties, or the dis- 
pleasure of the military authorities ?—There i: 
an analogy in that respect. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 


489. There is a great distinction in this re- 
spect, is there not; that from, I may almost say, 
all time, commissions in the British army have 
been bought and sold under the ‘sanction of the 
authorities, even before the prices of those com- 
missions were regulated; so that in the British 
army the fact of sums of money passing in re- 
spect of commissions was recognised and acknow- 
ledged ; whereas in the Indian army these bonus 
payments were not officially recognised at all ?— 
They were never officially recognised. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


490. Are you not aware of the existence of 
many orders which were issued as to the permis- 
sion to officers to provide bonuses for their senior 
officers ?— Yes. 

491. And that the Court of Directors distinctly 
announced that they would not interfere with 
the arrangements made bythe officers ?—Yes, 

492. Those orders came out principally before 
you entered the service, did they not?—I en- 
tered the service in 1842. 

493. The last order of importance was issued 
in the year 1837 ?—Yes. . 

494. In the evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission appointed in 1856, to inquire into 
the purchase of commissions in the army, the 
following question is put by Mr. Sidney Herbert 
(afterwards Lord Herbert) to Mr. Melvill, the 
secretary in the military department of the East 
India Company: “ Has there been any intention 
of taking steps to legalise that ” (referring to the 
practice of the officers in a regiment making u 
a purse to enable a senior officer to retire)? The 
answer made by Mr. Melvill is as follows: “ The 
Court of Directors have stated to the Govern- 
ment of India that it was under consideration 
whether they should apply to Parliament for a 
Bill to alter that provision of the law.” The 
Duke of Somerset, the chairman, then asked: 
“ Has that system of making up a purse tended 
to increase promotion?” The answer is: “ Pro- 
motion from all causes has not increased much ; 
but no doubt it has to a certain extent occasioned 
acceleration of promotion.” Another question, 
put by Mr. Edward Ellice, is: “You think that 
it is beneficial with a view to the efficiency of the 
service?” To that, the answer is « Yes.” [ 
understand you to be under the impression that 
the system of Indian bonuses was less recognised 
than the system of over-regulation payments in 
England ?—No; I said that the Indian bonus 
system had never been officially recognised, 
although the authorities were aware of it, and 
had in fact distinctly permitted it, though not as 
an official arrangement. 


Colonel Jervis. 

495. Was such a declaration as the following 
ever placed among the regulations of the Indian — 
army: “ Itis also to be observed that every officer 
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in Her Majesty’s forces who shall take, accept, 
or receive, or pay, or agree to pay, any larger 
sum of money, directly or indirectly, than what 
is allowed by any regulations made by Her 
Majesty in relation to the purchase, sale, or 
exchange of commissions in Her Majesty’s 
forces, or who shall pay, or cause to be paid, any 
sum of money to any agent, or broker, or other 
person, for negociating the purchase, sale, or ex- 
change of any such commission, shall, on being 
convicted thereof by a general court martial, for- 
feit his commission, and be cashiered. And that 
every person who shall sell his commission in 
Her Majesty’s forces, and not continue to hold 
any commission in Her Majesty’s forces, and shall, 
upon or in relation to such sale, take, accept, or 
receive, directly or indirectly, any money, fee, 
gratuity, loan of money, reward, or profit, or any 
promise, agreement, covenant, contract, bond of 
assurance, or shall by any device or means con- 
tract, or agree to receive, or have any money, fee, 
gratuity, loan of money, reward, or profit, beyond 
the regulated price, or value cf the commission 
sold; and also every person who shall wilfully 
or knowingly aid, abet, or assist such person 
therein, shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of 
a misdemeanour” ?— Not that I am aware of. 

496. Was this further placed in your regula- 
tions: ‘ In all cases when these regulations shall 
be infringed or evaded, the promotion or ex- 
change will be at once cancelled, and where proof 
can be obtained that the provisions of the Act 49 
Geo. 3, c. 126, and those of the Mutiny Act, 
have been directly or indirectly infringed, the 
Commander in Chief will take measures for giv- 
ing full effect to the penalties attaching to such 
offence ” ?—No. 

497. Therefore, is there any analogy whatever 
between the Indian bonus and the English over- 
regulation prices ?—The penalties attaching to 
what are called the over-regulation prices did not 
attach in any degree to what was called the 
bonus system in the Indian army. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


498. I wish to direct your attention to the 
following reply given by Mr. Melvill, then Sec- 
retary to the Government of India, before the 
Army Purchase Commission of 1856; the ques- 
tion put by Mr. Ellice (No. 664) is this: “ As 
the eee of Directors have informed the Govern- 
ment of India that it is under consideration to 
apply to Parliament to legalise that system, 
the Court of Directors must be of opinion that it 
would tend very much to accelerate promotion 
in the army.” The reply of the Secretary to 
the Government of India was as follows: ‘So 
far as 1 know, it is their opinion that it would be 
disadvantageous to the army to check it. They 
have themselves stated, as I will read to the 
Commissioners: ‘In the year 1837 the Govern- 
ment of India forwarded to the court memorials 
from officers praying that the above Order 
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Sir G. Balfour—continued. 


might be recalled.’” (The Order referred to 
here is the well known financial Order of 
1798). Mr. Melvill continues: “‘The Go- 
vernment stated that the practice of in- 
ducing time-expired officers to retire, although 
“now for the first time brought to notice, had 
to some extent prevailed, and they expressed 
their opinion that such a practice must conduce 
to the contentment of the officers, and to the 
efficiency of the army. The Government of 
India at the same time earnestly recommended 
that the amount of consideration to induce re- 
tirement, as well as the mode in which the sum 
should in each case be raised, may be left as 
much as possible unshackled by any fixed rules, 
being firmly persuaded that such details would be 
more satisfactorily and more easily adjusted by 
the parties concerned.’ The Court of Directors 
stated in reply that ‘They saw no necessity for 
interfering with the arrangements which the 
junior officers of a regiment may make in indivi- 
dual cases for adding to the comforts of a senior 
officer on his returning from the service upon 
the pension to which he may be entitled.’ ‘The 
Regulation of 1798, they observed, ‘ requiring 
officers upon retirement to make oath that they 
have received no pecuniary consideration for 
quitting the service has not been enforced by us 
in any single case of retirement in England dur- 
ing the period of nearly 40 years which has since 
elapsed. It was established, chiefly upon finan- 
cial grounds, to prevent (as observed by Lord 
Cornwallis, when recommending other rules for 
the same object) an unreasonable load of pensions. 
This presumed necessity for the rule has, how- 
ever, not yet been felt; on the contrary, addi- 
tional facilities have been required, and have 
been given for enabling officers to retire upon 
full pay; we shall therefore continue to suspend 
the operation of the rule, and officers retiring 
from time to time will not be called upon to 
make the declaration, unless the financial neces- 
sity to which we have referred (and of which due 
notice shall be given) shall at a future period be 
fully realised.’” With this information before 
you, that after 20 years the Court of Directors 
had under due consideration permitted, nay, 
encouraged, those funds to be established, do you 
not think that the Indian bonus system stands in 
a much higher position than the over-regulation 
prices ?—I would put them both in the same 
category in one way; that they were both really 
opposed to regulation, but were tacitly admitted. 

499, Are you aware that there is a General 
Order of the Horse Guards of the 8th of April 
1824, prohibiting in the strictest manner any 
over-regulation payments?—It has never been 
enforced, that I am aware of. 

500. Still the order exists, does it not ?—The 
order exists. In the one case, the bonus system, 
a prohibition has been held in abeyance, and in 
the other, the over-regulation payments, a prohi- 
bition has been virtually inoperative. 
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Major General Sir Taomas TownsEeND PEaRs, K.C.B., re-called; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


501. BEFORE you are examined on your pre- 
vious evidence, I should like to clear up just 
one point which | think it is due to you as well 
as to the Committee should be explained. On 
the first day that you were examined as a witness 
before this Committee, you read an extract from 
a despatch which is contained in a Parliamentary 
Return ; a Member of the Committee interrupted 
you whilst you were reading that extract, in the 
belief that you had omitted a very material para- 
graph in the despatch, and he read out a para- 
graph from a paper which he had in his hand, 
which he stated to be a paragraph in the despatch 
from which you were reading. Will you inform 
the Committee whether you have: looked into 
that despatch, and whether the extract which was 
read out as having been omitted by you is in the 
despatch from which you were quoting?—I 
made a point of referring at once on returning 
to the office to find whether there had been an 
omission of that kind made, and I found that no 
such omission. had been made. I have in my 
hand the despatch referred to, which has been 
copied again from the record of the office, and if 
your Lordship will permit me I will read the 
despatch complete. 

502. It is the despatch from the Government 
of India to the Court of Directors, No. 7, dated 
the 29th December 1837, is it not ?—Yes. 

503. Will you be good enough to read the 
despatch ?—The despatch is as follows :— 


“ Copy Military Despatch to the Government of 
India, No. 7, dated 29th November 1837. 


“Reply to Military Letter. 


Chatrman—continued. 


vernment consider that the 
practice which has for some 
time obtained, although now 
for the first time brought to 
notice, of inducing time-ex- 
pired officers, under the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, to re- 
tire from the service, must 
conduce to the contentment 
of the officers and to the 
efficiency of the army.” 


ment of Bombay, in reply 
to that part of his memorial 
which indicatesa wish forline 
promotion in certain cases: 
below the rank of major, 


‘that we cannot contemplate 


the possibility of sanction- 
ing any measure which 
would infringe upon the in- 
tegrity of regimental rise ; 
and, in reply to the re- 


dated 14th February 1837 
(No. 20).—Submit for 
Cowt’s favourable con- 
sideration five memorials 
from officers of the Bengal 
army, praying that for the 
reasons stated the Court 
will recall their Orders of 
6th June 1798, requiring 
from an officer about to re- 
tire on pension a declara- 
tion on oath that he had not 
received and would not re- 
ceive any pecuniary or other 
qualification or compensa- 
tion for so retiring. Go- 


“ Para, 1. The memorials 
now submitted to us arise 
out of the memorial of 
Lieutenant Colonel Powell 
of the Bombay army, the 
important subject of which 
we informed the Govern- 
ment of Bombay we would 
notice in our correspondence 
with the Government of 
India. 


“2. We now desire that 
you will cause Lieutenant 
Colonel Powell to be in- 
formed, through the Govern- 


mainder of his memorial, 

that we see no necessity for 

interfering with the arrange- 
ments which the junior officers of a regiment may 
make in individual cases for adding to the com- 
forts of a senior officer on his retirement from the 
service upon the pension to which he may be en- 
titled. 

3. The Regulation of 1798, requiring officers 
upon retirement to make oath that they have re- 
ceived no pecuniary consideration for quitting the 
service, has not been enforced by us in any single 
case of retirement in England during the period 
of nearly 40 years which has since elapsed. 1t was 
established chiefly upon financial] grounds, to pre- 
vent (asubserved by Lord Cornwallis when recom- 
mending other rules for the same object) ‘an 
unreasonable load of pensions.” This presumed 
necessity for the rule has, however, not yet been 
felt; on the contrary, additional facilities have 
been required and have been given for enabling 
officers to retire upon full pay. We shall, there- 
fore, continue to suspend the operation of the rule, 
and officers retiring from time to time will not be 
called upon to make the declaration, unless the 
financial necessity to which we have referred (and 
of which due notice shall be given) shall at a 
future period be fully realised.” 


And there the despatch ends. 

504. If you look at that pamphlet (handing a 
pamphlet to the Witness) you will perceive that 
the first paragraph there quoted is not in the 
original despateh which you have just read ?— 
Certainly not. 3 

505. Can you explain how this blunder arose ? 
—I think that perhaps I can explain it. The 
only point which I cannot explain is, under what 
circumstances the original record in our office 
might have been subjected to examination; but, 
however, that may havebeen done. But I must 
explain to the Committee that the despatches of 
the Court of Directors were in those days written 
in a somewhat different form from what they are 
now. Instead of beginning their despatch with 
; a recapitulation 
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Chair man—continued. 

a recapitulation of what the letter from India 
said, they put in a parallel column in the margin, 
a sort of rough précis of what was contained in 
the letter from India to which they were 
replying, and in that précis, which it must be 
observed was by no means in the exact words of 
the letter from the Government of India, I find 
very much the words which are in this pamphlet, 
which I think I have never seen before. In that 
précis ot a letter from the Government of India 
they say: “ The Government consider that the 
practice which has for some time obtained, al- 
though now for the first time brought to notice, 
of inducing time-expired officers under the rank 
of lieutenant colonel to retire from the service, 
must conduce to the contentment of the officers 
and to the efficiency of the army.” That is from 
the Government of India and not from the Court 
of Directors at all. 

506. Then, whoever supplied the information 
to the gentleman who drew up that pamphlet 


-confused the précis of a despatch which was re- 


ceived with a despatch which was sent in reply ? 
—I presume so, 

507. Have you the despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India, the précis of which, you have 
already read?—Yes, this is the full despatch: 
«‘ Military Letter from Bengal, dated 14th Fe- 
bruary 1873, No.20. 1. We have the honour of 
submitting to your Honourable Court, with our 
request that they may be favourably considered, 
the memorials noted in the margin, five in num- 
ber, from officers of your Bengal army, praying, 
for the reasons stated, that you would be gra- 
ciously pleased to recall your orders of the 6th 
June 1798, paragraph 3ist, and 16th February 
1804, paragraph 213, requiring from an officer 
about to retire on pension a declaration on oath 
that he had not received and would not receive, 
directly or indirectly, any pecuniary or other 


’ gratification or compensation for so retiring. 2. 


As you were not averse to the establishment of 
a military retiring fund, and as a military re- 
tiring. fund (and established with your sanction) 
is now in operation at this presidency, we were 
led to conclude, that in consideration of its bene- 
ficial effect in accelerating promotion, your 
Honourable Court no longer wished to attach a 
penalty to the practice of procuring’ retirement, 
and we should accordingly have deemed it sufti- 
cient to allow the orders in question to fall into 
desuetude, had not an unexpected and somewhat 
invidious application for their enforcement, on 
the part of a staff officer at Bombay, rendered 
their existence a source of deep disquietude to 
your officers at that as well as at this presidency. 
3. Though now for the first time brought promi- 
nently tonotice by the memorialists, we have reason 
to believe that the practice of inducing time-ex- 
pired officers under the rank of lieutenant colonel 
to retire from the service has prevailed to some 
extent in your army, but in a way that while it 
tended to the increase of efficiency, never inter- 
fered in the slightest degree with the established 
principle, according to which regimental promo- 
tion to the rank of major inclusive proceeds by 
seniority. 4. With respect to the remark of the 
Commander in Chief, that ‘the majors of the 
Bengal Army, whose retirement it seems a special 
object to hasten, are among the most efficient and 
useful officers belonging to it,’ we have to 
observe that the efficiency in that grade noticed 
by His Excellency is in some degree to be attri- 
0.46. 
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buted to the practice in question, which, while it 
enables worn-out officers to retire, makes room 
for and, by improving their prospects, attaches to 
the service those who are useful and efficient. 
5. It is now admitted that the establishment of a 
general military retiring fund, on an unobjec- 
tionable basis, is hopeless if not impracticable, 
and we are on that account the more anxious that 
your Honourable Court should accede to the 
request of the memorialists, or at least sanction, 
with such limitations as you may deem necessary, 
the practice of procuring retirements, whether of 
regimental officers or those of the Line, which, 
as it accelerates promotion, must conduce to the 
contentment of your officers, and as it induces those 
and those only to retire who are unfit to remain, 
must contribute to efficiency. At the same time we 
would earnestly recommend that the amount of 
consideration to induce retirement, as well as the 
mode in which the same should in each case be 
raised, may be left as much as possible unshackled 
by any fixed rules, being firmly persuaded that 
such details will be more satisfactorily and more 
easily adjusted by the parties concerned.” 


Colonel Jervis. 


508. We have met for the purpose of consider- 
ing whether in the course of the last nine years 
circumstances have occurred which render it 
advisable’ at the present time to review the 
instructions laid down by the India Office, with 
regard to the bonus question, in a despatch of 
the Government of India of the 8th of August 
1866. If I am not mistaken those instructions 
were applicable, at that time, to the whole of the 
officers of the late Hast India Army; and if I 
am correctly informed, that is no longer the case ? 
—lI believe they apply to the whole of the officers 
who were in the Indian Army on the 18th 
February 1861. 

509. In the year 1866 they referred to every 
officer who had been in the East India Company’s 
service, acd who had been taken over at the 
amalgamation ?/— Yes. 

510. I will take for instance the nine regiments 
of European Infantry and the three regiments of 
European Cavalry which were formed in 1861; 
those were officered in a large proportion from 
the officers of the old European regiments; but 
were there not also many officers brought in from 
Native Cavalry and Infantry regiments ?—Yes. 

511. In the Return, dated February 1870, of 
the names, ranks, regiments, &c., of those who 
had applied for compensation under the terms 
of the despatch of the 8th August 1866, I find 
the names of several gentlemen belonging to 
those regiments, and I conclude, therefore, that 
up to that date there had been no change in the 
status of those gentlemen as regarded their bonus, 
with reference to the despatch of August 1866? 
—There has been no change that I am aware of 
up to the: present time. 

512. In Clause 4 of the Bill of 1871, for the 
Better Regulation of the Army, as originally 
introduced, they are referred to in the following 
manner: ‘“ The Commissioners shall have power 
to consider the claims on retirement of any officers 
who on the said appointed day were serving in 
the regiments of the line, following, that is to 
say, the cavalry regiments numbered 19, 20, and 
21, and the infantry regiments numbered from 
101 to 109, both inclusive, and to grant, with the 
sanction of the Treasury, to such officers, when 
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permitted to retire, such compensation as they 
may think just, regard being had to the instruc- 
tions laid down by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council in relation to the repayments of 
contributions to the regimental bonus funds.” 
Can you explain the circumstances under which 
this clause was inserted ? --I know nothing about 
the preparation of the Bill. 

513. Was not the matter referred to you as 
Military Secretary to the Indian Council ?— 
No. 

514. In no way ?— In no way. . 

515. Is there any person at the India Office 
who can give any information on the subject ?— 
I think not. I wrote a memorandum upon it, 
pointing out that it was not, I thought, con- 
sistent with the general purposes of the Bill, but 
it was not referred to me at all. 

516. You can give no information whatever, 
nor is there any person at the India Office who 
is able to give any information whatever as to 
how this clause get ito the original Army 
Regulation Bill as drawn up for the consideration 
of the House of Commons in 1871 ?—We know 
nothing about it. An Army Regulation Bill for 
the British army is a subject that the India 
Office would have had nothing to say to. 

517. But the whole of those regiments came 
under the despatch of the 8th of August 1866, 
did they not ?—Entirely so. 

518. By this clause they are taken out of the 
powers of that despatch, and surely that could 
not have been done without the knowledge or 
the sanction of the India Office in some shape ? 
—There was no sanction whatever sought, nor 
have we ever understood, looking at the clause 
as it was ultimately passed in the Act, that it has 
made the slightest difference in the liabilities of 
the Indian Government. 

519. But in the original Bill the words are 
these: “To grant, with the sanction of the 
Treasury, to such officers, when permitted to 
retire, such compensation as they may think just, 
regard being had to the instructions laid down 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
in relation to the repayments of contributions to 
the Regimental Bonus Funds.” Am I to under- 
stand clearly that this was entirely a clause got 
up at the War Office without the cognisance or 
knowledge of the India Office ?—Clearly and 
distinctly, as far as I know. 

520. And you know of no person at the India 
Office who can elucidate that point ?—Novbody. 

521. In that case I will take you, with your 
permission, to the Act. There is a very consider- 
able difference’ between the clause in the Bill 
and the clause as it passed in the Act; they did 
away with ail the instructions by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council in relation to the 
re-payments of contributions to the Regimental 
Bonus Funds, and the clause was worded as 
follows: ‘*To grant to such officers, when per- 
mitted to retire, a compensation equal to the 
sums that they would have received according to 
the custom of their regiments from the junior 
officers of their regiments had they retired there- 
from prior to the said appointed day ;” will you 
allow me to draw your attention to the fact that 
in this clause there is no question of deductions 
of any kind, but that it is simply that whatever 
they were entitled to in their regiments, that 
sum they would get ?—It is so, I believe. 

522. And since then they have received such 
sums ?-—I believe they have. 
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Colonel Jervis—continuéd. 
523. Can you explain to the Committee from 


where the money comes with which those sums _ 


are paid; does it arise from any Indian funds of 
any kind?—The only portion of it that may be 
said to arise from Indian funds will be obtained 
in this manner: We have consented still to pay 
as a burden upon Indian revenues what each 
officer would have got under Lord Cranborne’s 
despatch of 1866. q 

524. That is exactly the point that we should: 
like to know. There is a sum to be paid, that is- 
the sum that the man is entitled “to according to 
the regulations of his regiment, and this appears 
to be a compound sum, a certain amount coming 
from one quarter and a certain amount coming 
from another. What is the arrangement with 
reference to this proportion ?—The arrangement 
is that when an officer retires we shall consider 
ourselves liable for what he would have received 
from us had no such Bill as the Army Regu- 
lation Bill passed. 

525. You mean what he would have received ~ 
under Lord Cranborne’s despatch ?—Yes. 

526. And in addition to that he receives from 


the Imperial Exchequer the difference between — 


what you would allow him and what he is entitled 
to accordmg to his rank in his regiment *— 
Exactly ; he receives the difference. 

527. In addition ?— Yes, in addition. 

528. Therefore the officers of these European 
regiments are now no longer in the position in 
which they were in the year 1866, at the time of 
that despatch of Lord Cranborne’s?—No. 

529. They have so much more the advantage ? 
—-They have had their system of purchase, what- 
ever it was, abolished by Act of Parliament, and 
they have got this compensation. * 

530, Are you aware that when those regi- 
ments were originally established, they were 
established as non-purchase regiments ?—Quite 
60. 

531. Therefore the system which has grown 
up in the regiments is not the old purchase sys- 
tem, but one may say that it is a system of pur- 
chase amongst themselves, irrespective of the 
Queen’s Regulations ?—Certainly. 

532. That being the case with regard to the 
European regiments, allow me to draw your 
attention for a few minutes to the Ordnance 
corps. In the year 1866 the whole of the Ord- 
nance corps, of course, came within the penalties 
uf I may use the word) of Lord Cranborne’s 
despatch ; that is to say, within the deductions ? 
~—Yes. 

533. In the year 1874 an Act was brought in 
for granting compensation to officers of the Royal 
(late Indian) Ordnance Corps; the purport of 
that Act, if 1 mistake not, was to place the whole 
of the Ordnance corps on the same footing as the 
regiments of European cayalry and infantry ; 
was that so?—I believe so. 

534. In the same manner they have been taken 
away from the general body of the officers who 
now come under Lord Cranborne’s despatch; 
they also receive a certain proportion from the 
Indian Government, the remainder being made 
up from Imperial funds?—I would not say that 
they have been taken away, because we have 
insisted from the beginning that they remained, 
as far as we are concerned, in precisely the same 
position in which they were in 1866. When an 
officer, no matter at what date, retires from the 
old Indian artillery his account is made up as 
it were with the Indian Government on the tails 
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of Lord Cranborne’s despatch of 1866, and that 
sum, whatever it is, the Indian Government 
bears. 

535. But in addition to that they also, as in the 
line regiments, get the sum which they would 
have got according to their old forms. That 
is the object of the Act, the second section of 
which is as follows: “Subject, as hereinafter 
mentioned, the Army Purchase Commissioners, 
acting under the regulation of the Forces Act, 
1871, in this Act referred to as the Commis- 
sioners, shall have power to consider the claims 
on retirement of any officers who on the first day 
of November, One thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one, were serving in any one of the corps 
following, that is to say: the Royal (late Bengal) 
Artillery, the Royal (late Bengal) Engineers, 
the Royal (late Madras). Artillery, the Royal 
(late Madras) Engineers, the Royal (late Bom- 
bay) Artillery, or the Royal (late Bombay) En- 
gineers, and to grant to any of the said officers 
who have retiredsince the said first day of Novem- 

‘ber, or who may hereafter be permitted to retire, 
a’compensation equal to the sum they would 
have received according to the custom, if any, of 
their corps, as or in the nature of a bonus, for 
such retirement, had they retired from their regi- 
ment on the said day, after deducting such sums 
(if any) as they may have received from the 
Indian revenues in respect or on account of such 
bonus.” If I understand that correctly it means 
this: that in addition to the sums which they may 
receive in respect or on account of bonus from 
the Indian Government, they will also receive 
the difference between that and what they would 
have been entitled to on retirement from the re- 
giment, according to the custom of the regiment ? 
—I understand it to be so. 

536. Will you kindly explain what was the 
arrangement between the War Office, or the 
Government and the India Office on this point? 
—The practice hitherto has been for us to pay 
the officer when he retires. 

537. ‘This must be based upon some sort of 
agreement; will you state what the actual agree- 
ment and arrangement was?—The agreement 
withthe War Office was that so much should be 

aid out of Indian revenue, and the mode in 
which it has been done has been this: when an 
officer retires from the Artillery or the Engi- 
neers, we pay the amount, and we tell the Pur- 
chase Commissioners that we have paid that 
amount, and then they settle with him what- 
ever account they may have with him; but of 
that we are not officially informed, and know 
nothing. 

538. That being the case, and the whole of the 
Europeans and the whole of, the Ordnance corps 
being now in a far different category, we may say 
that the position of affairs as it stood in the year 
1866, as regarded the whole of the Indian service, 
now no longer exists ?—I do not see that. 

539. In the year 1866 a European officer going 
before the committee in India, in reference to 
his bonus, would have got such an amount as was 
allowed him by the committee, after making cer- 
tain deductions, would he not ?—Yes. 

540. That is all that he would have got ?— 
That is all. 

541. He now gets that, and besides that he 
gets the difference between that amount and the 
amount to which he would have been entitled 
according to the custom of the regiment ?—The 
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Indian officer does not get that; the officers of 
Artillery and of the new line regiments get it, 
but they are no longer Indian officers; they get 
it as British officers. { 

542. In the year 1866 they were so far Indian 
officers that they came entirely under the Indian 
rule, did they not?—Only because they were 
Indian officers in- February 1861, That was the 
date when the account was closed. There was 
~ recognition of them as Indian vfficers after 
1861. 

543. But in the Return of 1870, which has 
been presented to the Committee, of the officers 
who applied for bonus, and from whom deduc- 
tions have been mace, there is more than one 
instance of an officer retiring from these Kuropean 
regiments?—Yes; they may retire whenever 
they like. It may be 20 years hence, but it will 
be with reference to, their claims on the 18th 
February 1861, as Indian officers. 

544, But previously to 1871 they did not get 


any addition to that amount ?—Not that 1 am 


aware of. 

545. And since then they have got it, have 
they not 7—I believe they have, from the War 
Office. 

546. In the same way in the Artillery they 
did not get that addition, and now they do get 
it ?—They get it now. 

547. Therefore, so far as those two corps are 
concerned, they do not stand in the same position 
as the remainder of the Indian army ?—That is 
so, as far as those two corps are concerned. 

» 648. Can you state any reason why, as these 
benefits have been extended to those two large 
bodies of men who were in the ‘service of the 
Company in the year 1861, at the time of the 
reorganisation, the deduction should still be con- 
tinued to the remainder, in accordance with the 
despatch of the year 1866?—I think it is per- 
fectly clear that the Indian Government have 
nothing whatever to do with the measures that 
the War Office may think proper to adopt with 
reference to officers in that service, although those 
officers may have been formerly in the Indian 
service. 

549. Do you not think that those benefits 
conferred upon them, that is to say, the right 
given to them and the restoration of what they 
cousidered their due, must have had a very strong 
moral effect upon the remainder of the men in 
the service who were debarred from the same ? 
—I think they had an effect upon their minds, 
no doubt, and that is perfectly natural. They 
had, under the orders of the Indian Government, 
compensation paid to them upon certain prin- 
ciples, in consideration of the loss which they 
stated that they had sustained by the abolition of 
the bonus system in India. Then, some years 
afterwards, they find a far different thing; the 


established purchase system in the British army 


being abolished, I suppose I may say by Act of 
Parliament, the people of England, through the 
Legislature, give a very large sum of money to 
compensate the officers on a very liberal scale, on 
a different principle altogether from that which 
had been adopted in the Indian service. But I 
do not think, and never thought, that any 
grounds are to be found therein for reconsidering 
what had been done deliberately with regard to 
the Indian officers. The circumstances were, I 
think, wholly different, not to say that the ex- 
chequers were also wholly different.. The regu- 
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lation purchase system was a thing that could 
only be got rid of by Act of Parliament, I pre- 
sume, or at all events the sum necessary to get 
rid of it could only be voted by Parliament, and 
it was altogether on a different footing from the 
purchase system in India. Therefore, although 
I admit that the abolition of purchase in the 
British army is quite calculated to produce an 
effect upon the minds of the men interested, I do 
uot think it is a fair ground for revising or. re- 
considering the measures formerly carried out in 
India. 

550. If it had not been for the Army Purchase 
Bill this question of the European regiments 
getting the difference between the bonus allowed 
by the Indian Government, and. the payment 
according to their rank, would never have arisen, 
would it ’—Never. 

551. In the same manner the Ordnance corps, 
if it had not been for the Army Purchase Bill, 
would still be under the full penalties of the 
despatch of 1866, and would have obtained 
no further benefit; is not that so? —They would 
not have obtained any further benefit. I do not 
quite know what the penalties are. 

552. The penalties I conclude are the deduc- 
tions. You have been asked some questions with 
reference to a despatch which you put in. There 
has been a very great deal of fog for many years 
with reference to what may be called a general 
retiring fund and the bonus fund; they have 
been so mingled up together in despatches and 
references, and statements of various kinds and 
descriptions, that the general public, I think, 
have not been able to distinguish clearly the one 
from the other; but with your experience I think 
we may easily clear the matter up. Between 
the years 1820 and 1830 the army in India 
appears to have suffered considerably from a 
plethora of old field officers, and amongst other 
plans submitted, with a view of curing this evil, 
was one from the Commander-in-Chief and Go- 
vernor General (then, if I mistake not, Lord 
William Bentinck), based somewhat upon the 
Civil Service Fund, the object being to induce a 
number of old officers to retire; that is correct, 
is it not ?—I believe that was submitted in 1829, 
but I cannot speak from authority. I have not 
looked at these things for a long time, but [ am 
quite ready to assume that it so. 

553. You will not undertake to say that it is 
not so ?—No, I will not undertake to say that it is 
not so. ; 

554. Will you kindly explain to the Committee 
what is the nature of this Civil Service Fund r— 
The Civil Service Fund is or was (for as a fund 
it may be now be said to be extinct) an annuity 
fund, in support of which certain deductions were 
arbitrarily made from every civilian’s monthly 
pay; and for those deductions, when he retired 
from the service after 22 years service in India, 
he was entitled to receive an annuity from that 
fund. The fund is abolished, but the deductions 
are continued, the annuities being guaranteed by 
the Government. 

555. I believe that this recommendation of the 
Governor General’s was answered favourably by 
a despatch to the Government of India on 6th 
March 1832 ?—It was; they were prepared to 
encourage it. 

556. For some reason or another the plan 
broke down, and the Court of Directors weré 


‘informed by.a military letter, dated 20th Decem- 
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ber 1833, that there was no chance of the plan 
being agreed to so far as Bengal was concerned, 
That is the letter of the Adjutant General of the 
29th of August 1833, which was forwarded by - 
the Government of India, and which was referred 
to in their létter of 1835 ?—I do not remember 
that particular letter ;' but I presume it is une of 
those which is alluded to in the correspondence 
which was laid before Parliament. 

657. The third paragraph in military despatch 
to the Government of India (No. 15), dated 23rd 
December 1835, is as follows: —* By a letter 
from the Adjutant General of the army of your 
Presidency, dated 29th August 1833, referred 
to in your military letter of 20th September 
1833, we learn that the plan of a retiring fund, 
suggested by our military officers at the three 
Presidencies, and approved, with certain qualifi- 
cations, in our letter of 6th March 1832, was 
not likely to succeed at your Presidency.” That 
appears to be the first intimation which the Courtof 
Directors had as to the plan of a retiring fund not 
being likely to succeed ?—It may be so. 

558, The Court of Directors, therefure, find- 
ing that no plan as to a general retiring fund 
could be framed so as to meet, on the one hand, 
with the general concurrence of the army, and on 
the other with the sanction of the authorities at 
home, determined to enlarge the retiring regula- 
tions, and declined to have anything further to 
do with the general retiring fund, and this was 
announced to the Government of India by a 
despatch of 23rd December 1835, was it not ?— 
Yes. 

559. This decision was again repeated on 14th 
June 1837, in a military despatch to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay (No. 31), with reference to a 
new proposal for a general military retiring fund ? 
—Yes. 

560. In the meantime, if I am not mistaken, 
the Court of Directors had sanctioned and ap- 
proved a fund of a very different nature, viz., the 
subscription of a purse by the officers of a regi- 
ment to induce their regimental seniors to retire 
when they had served their time for a pension? 
—It is perhaps too strong a way of putting it to 
say that they sanctioned the thing, for,.in fact, 
nothing could be more purely negative than the 
course which they took; they not only, I think, 
did not say that they sanctioned it, but they said 
that they would continue to suspend the opera- 
tion ofa rule. They did not actually cancel the 
rule then in existence, requiring officers to make 
certain ‘declarations; they said that officers: re- 
tiring from time to time would not be called upon 
to make the declaration. 

561. That is. giving full sanction, is it not ?— 
It is practically giving sanction, but it is doing 
so in a negative form; I do not think that it is. 
doing quite the same thing as if they had said, 
“We sanction the thing”; it does not show quite 
the same animus, I think. — 

562. You are acquainted, I suppose, with the 
evidence taken before the Select Committee on 
the affairs of the East India Company in 1832 ? 
—I am afraid I am not at this moment well ac- 
quainted with it. 

563. That was a very important epoch in the 
affairs of the Kast India Company, was it not ?— 
It was, no doubt; but I was comparatively young 
then, and I am afraid I did not then take suf- 
ficient interest in the subject to pay any great 
attention to it. 


564. It 
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64, It was a question of renewing the charter 
the Company, and a most careful inquiry was 
de into every portion of their administration, 
1 especially into their military administration ? 
No doubt. 

365. As you were personally acquainted . with 
» state of things at that time, and more espe- 
lly as in the memorial before Lord Cranworth’s 
mmission that is particularly referred to on the 
't of the officers and had to-be objected to on 
nalf of the Indian Government, I should have 
icluded that you would have very carefully 
cused that evidence?—I do not remember 
at it was that was alluded to in the memorial 
t was before Lord Cranworth’s commission. 
566. The Parliamentary Committee of 1832 
ered fully, did they not, into the question of 
» evil effects of the old age of commanding 
cers of regiments, on the efficiency of the 
ny, and heard various witnesses with a view 
seeing how that evil could be remedied ?—I 
ve entirely forgotten what they entered into. 
567. You do not remember the evidence of 
ujor General Sir Robert Scott, of the Madras 
my ?—I do not. 

568. He amongst others advocated thav all the 
trictions upon payments by juniors to seniors 
retire should be done away with. I wish to 
iw your attention seriously to this matter, 
cause what | want to elucidate is this: that 
lst on the one hand the court of directors 
led in carrying out the retiring regulations 
lich they originally wished to establish, and 
ferred to in the despatches already quoted, they 
re going on pari passu with other despatches 
d correspondence having reference to the bonus 
estion; that whilst they considered in the year 
37 that they were precluded from carrying out 
sir own original wish, by the year 1837, as to a 
neral retiring fund on the other hand, they had 
ly made up their minds that the bonus system 
yuld act beneficially and, as it were, replace their 
m original intention. ‘The year 1832 was, perhaps, 
2 most important epoch in the history of the East 
dia Company, for it was a question as to whether 
eir charter should be renewed or not, and at that 
ne there, were grave doubts in the minds of the 
overnment as to whether it should be renewed, 
d the East India Company, if I remember right, 
ought all the most able men they had to prove 
e efficiency of the system, and amongst other 
utters which were largely gone into was the 
n-efficiency of their army. Evidence was 
ven on those matters to a great extent by men 
experience, and I should scarcely have thought 
at this could have escaped the attention of 
e India Office in reference to matters which 
ted from that period, upon which the very 
sis of this evidence rested. I take it from 
u that the India Office did not think it worth 
eir while to investigate the matter ?—I would 
t speak for the India Office generally. I 
srely speak for myself, and say that at this 
moment I have entirely forgotten all evidence 
at was given in the year 1832, which was 43 
ATS ago. 

569. I am not talking of the evidence of 43 
ars ago, but of the fact that the evidence then 
ken was not even thought worth looking at 
th a view of this very matter which rested 
on the evidence of these periods ?—I think it 
ry likely that on all the occasions when atten- 
mn was called to any evidence then given, it 
yuld be veferred to. 
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570. Is there anybody at the India Office who 
could give information as to tracing up the actual 
facts with reference to this bonus question side ? 
—lI have no doubt that if it were wanted I could 
trace it up, if there is any allusion to it in the 
evidence given in those days. 

571. Irrespectively of this, I think that you 
are at least old enough in the service to remem- 
ber that in the year 1833 meetings of the Bombay 
Artillery took place at Poorah and that meetings 
took place nearly over the whole of the Bengal 
Presidency, to try and form these local funds ?— 
I do not remember it. I was in Madras, and the 
system of purchase obtained in my own corps, and 
throughout the army generally more or less at the 
time I entered the service; therefore I should 
not be interested in the meetings of other corps. 

572. The meeting at Poonah was rather a 
celebrated meeting, as it was almost the first 
where the whole Lody of officers met with the 
consent of the authorities to discuss this very 
point, and was a sort of leader to the others, but 
at any rate we may take it for granted that 
throughout India at that time there were various 
meetings held for this purpose ?—There may have 
been, but I confess that 1 never, from the time 
when I entered the service, knew that there was 
any objection to the purchase system, which was 
so universal; I was not aware, as a young man, 
that there was any objection to it at all. 

573. But I am talking more particularly as to 
when the regular organised funds by the regi- 
ments were established for this purpose under the 
auspices of the Government and with their full 
recognition ?—I am not aware of any fund having 
been formed under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, or with their full recognition; my own 
regimental fund never had any recognition by 
the Government at all, either directly or in- 
directly. : 

574. However, we may take it broadly, that 
on the 2nd May 1838 it was publicly announced 
by the Governor General of India to the Army 
that the Court of Directors had given their full 
sanction to the system ?—I am afraid that I have 
not got that document here, but there is no doubt 
that they had permitted it, and therefore I can 
easily understand that they would publish such 
permission ; but I do not remember anything in 
the general order about full sanction. 

575. There was a general order of the 
Governor General issued at Simia, on the 2nd 
of May 1838, beginning with these words: ‘The 
Right Honourable the Governor General of 
India has much pleasure in publishing to the 
Army the following paragraphs of a letter from 
the Honourable the Court of Directors in the 
Military Department, to the address of the 
Governor General of India in Council, No. 7, of 
1837, dated the 29th of November last.” If I 
mistake not the position of the Governor General 
in Council is rather an important one ?— Very 
much so. 

576. And it is one that is likely to have very 
great effect upon the Army ?—No doubt. 

577. And such an announcement to the Army 
would be considered bond. fide as official, and as 
one on which they could most thoroughly rely in 
every way ?—No doubt. 

578. It was not an announcement, I think, that 
was likely to cause any notion to arise in their 
minds that. the establishment of retiring funds 
was an illegal act ?—Certainly not. 

579. You stated in your former evidence, I 

E4 think, 
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think, that you had made every search for addi- 
tional correspondence besides what has been 
made public between the Court of Directors and 
the Government of India ?—Yes. 

580. Has any search been made for corres- 
pondence between the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control?—I have not found any; I 
have endeavoured to ascertain whether there is 
any correspondence on the subject further than 
that which has been produced. 

581. Allow me to draw your attention to two 
clauses in the Acts under which India was 
governed previously to the present appointment 
of the Secretary of State. By the 33 Geo. 3, 
c. 52, 8. 12, it is enacted, “That no orders or 
instructions whatever relating to the Civil oc 
Military Government or revenues of the said 
territorial acquisitions in India shall be at any 
time sent or given to any of the Governments or 
settlements in India by the Court of Directors 
of the said United Company, or by any committee 
of ‘the said Directors, until the same shall have 
been submitted to the consideration of and 
approved by the said Board of Control ;” then 
that is repeated in 53 Geo. 3, ¢. 155, s. 713 but 
by 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, s. 30, which was the 
result of the sittings of the Committee of 1832, 
and by which the powers of the Hast India 
Company were prolonged to 1854, it was further 
enacted, “ that no orders, instructions, despatches, 
official letters, or communications whatever, 
relating to the said territories or the Government 
thereof,’ or to the property or rights vested in the 
said Company in trust as aforesaid, or to any 
public matters whatever, shall be at any time 
sent or given by the said Court of Directors or 
any committee of the said Directors, until the 
same shall have been submitted for the con- 
sideration of and approved by the said Board.” 
I suppose we may conclude from that, that the 
despatch which the Governor General of India 
announced on the 2nd of May that he had 
received, must have been submitted to and 
approved of by the Board of Control ?—I should 
think there could be no doubt of that. 

582. Has no search been made for any corre- 
spondence, between the Board of Directors and 
the Board of Control with reference to this 
matter ?—No, I have made no search, but I can 
easily look for that correspondence. 

583. You have stated that you have found no 
correspondence between the Board of Directors 
and the Government of India; that is very 
probable, because what was sent out to the 


‘Government of India appears remarkably clear 


and plain and readable to any Englishman; but 
the question is, whether this fact was not 
thoroughly well known and approved of by the 
Government at home, as represented by the 
President of the Board of Control before it went 
to India ?—I could look for any correspondence 
with the Board of Control, but the communica- 
tions between the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control were very often so much in the 
form of private communications, or as they 
called them “preliminary communications,” that 
I should not know where to look for them ; how- 
ever, I will make a point of looking, and seeing 
if there is anything of the kind to be found. 

584. I should like to call your attention to a 
paragraph which was written in the year 1864, 
and which is on page 52 of the Appendix to the 
Report of Lord Cranworth’s Commission. It 
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is as follows: “ The statement that it was recog- 

nised by the Court of Directors is contrary to the 

fact. The despatches quoted in Paper B, page 

28, show that they refused to sanction any plan 

for a retiring fund. Even im suspending the 

operation of “the rule requiring a declaration of 
an ofticer’s not having received any consideration 

for retiring, they reserved their right to re-impose 

it (page 29). They declared the retiring regu- 

lations of 1837, given by them, to be a final 
measure (page 28), In Paper A, page 14, two) 
important despatches. are quoted, which are 
omitted in Paper B, but which show that they 
intimated to the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay their disapprobation of those Govern- 
ments having extended any support whatever to 
the plans for a retiring fund, which might en- 
courage the service to expect the sanction of the 
Home Government.” This pretty well resumes 
the few questions which 1 put to you with a 
view to elucidating the two points and clearing 
up the fog. That document surely was not in- 
tended to state, as it reads, that these bonus funds 
had been condemned by the Court of Directors ? 
—Certainly not. 

585, But it mixes up so much with it the ques- 
tion of the retiring funds, that no individual who 
was not perfectly acquainted with the whole of 
these despatches, could possibly separate the one 
from the other; it reads so, does it not ?—No, I 
do not think it does. I think that the whole 
question here hangs upon the word “ recognised.” 

586. Is it not the fact, that it was recognised 
by that announcement by the Governor General 
of the 2nd May 1838 ?—It depends upon the use 
of the word “ recognised,” which I think perhaps 
was not accurately used in that paper. 

587. Then, looking at it as we are in the year 
1875, when we are perhaps clearing up the matter 
a little more closely, is that paragraph correctly 
worded?—I think that the meaning might have 
been better expressed than by the word. “recog- 
nised.” ‘The word “ recognised,” so far as I can re-. 
member, was used to mean that it did not involve 
any responsibility to the Government, that it was 
not recognised by them as a thing that they were 
responsible for; but it was permitted, without 
doubt. The sentence, “ The statement that it was 
recognised by the Court of Directors is contrary 
to the fact,” was a mistake so far, if you mean by 
the word “revognised” “ permitted ;” but “ re- 
cognised ” is a word that has not a sufficiently 
definite meaning, and I think it is a pity that it 
was used there. ; 

588. And the statement that the Court of Di- 
rectors had distinctly declared themselves against 
the scheme referred entirely to a general retiring 
fund, and not to the bonus question, the only 
question which had been brought on the other 
side having been the question of bonus ?—No, 
the determination of the Court of Directors re- 
ferred not to a general retiring fund (aap but to 
the regimental bonus funds. 

589. In what despatch ?—I think it was in 
reference to an Artillery retiring fund, but I 
am not quite sure. Itis a plan from an officer 
of the Artillery for the establishment of a re- 
tiring fund. 

590. A general retiring rane ye as opposed to 
the bonus fund ?—I am alluding to Military De- 
spatch to the Government of Bombay (No. 5), 
dated 24th January 1838, forwarding memorial of 
Lieutenant Colonel Griffiths, of the regiment of 

Artillery, - 
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Artillery, requesting the Court’s sanction for 
the establishment of a retiring fund. I am 
under the impression that that was for the 
Artillery. 

591. 1 should like to draw your attention to 
the additional letter which you put in the other 
day, which is very distinctly worded “ ixtract 
Military Despatch to the Government of India 
(No. 118),” dated 10th November 1847. In 
replying to the several applications which have 
been made to us by officers of the three Presi- 
dencies since the year 1835 for countenance 


and aid in support of funds to enable officers to 


for retiring funds.” 


retire from the service, we have observed that 
the arrangements made in the years 1835-1837, 


. for increasing the retiring advantages of our offi- 


cers, were adopted on the ground that the pro- 
posed measure of a retiring fund, to be sup- 
ported by the officers themselves, was not likely 
to be attended with success; and having made 
those beneficial arrangements in favour of our 
officers, we declined to sanction other proposals 
But from 1833 to 1847 they 
had at the same time openly supported the’other? 


_—They had openly permitted the other. 


592. Therefore the words “ retiring fund” as 
used by the Company referred entirely to the 
general retiring fund, which you have compared 
to the Civil fund, and not to the bonus question ? 
—I think so; but at the same time where they 
state their reasons for not giving any direet 
encouragement to those funds, and their disappro- 
bation at the Government of Bombay extending 
any support to the plans, it cannot be doubted 
that they referred to any permanent fund what- 
ever, though those particular schemes were, as 
you suggest, probably for general retiring 
funds. 

593. And in the year 1838 they have given a 
decided sanction to the bonus system, had they 
not ?—-They had; that is to say, they had said 
that they had no objection to it. 

594. More than that, they had requested this 
non-objection to be published to the army by the 
Governor General, had they not ?—Yes; it could 
not have been acted upon if it had not been 
published; that is the way in which the orders 
are always issued. 

595. It has been stated, and strongly relied 
upon, on the part of the India Office, that this 
was an illegal system; when did it first occur 
to the India Office that it was an illegal system? 
—It was known that the practice had been pro- 
nounced to be illegal, by those cases which were 
tried before the Courts of Law. One was Greeme 
v. Wroughton, and there was one other. 

596. That was not, however, until the year 
1855, was it?—I do not remember the exact 
year, but I could easily ascertain what the date 
was. It was much later than all this corres- 


‘pondence. 


597. In the year 1855 the Charter of the East 
India Company had lapsed. I think it lapsed on 
the 30th April 1854 ?—Yes. 

598. And they were then under a temporary 
Act from year to year, waiting until Parliament 
should see what was advisable, and should decide 
whether to take over the Dominion or not?— 
Yes. Would you allow me to call the attention 
of the Committee to a former answer that I have 


given regarding these retiring funds, and to 
notice with regard to the objection of the Govern- 


ment being only to the general retiring funds, 
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that in their reply to the Government of Madras 
in a despatch of the 11th April 1838, they sent 
for their information, the answer which they had 
given to the Government of Bombay, with re- 
ference to ‘‘a_retiring fund in the corps of 
artillery,” and not to a general retiring fund only. 

599. But that was a fund of a different nature 
from the ordinary bonus fund, was it not ?—No; 
it was a regimental fund to which they made the 
same objections in the same words. 

600. But it was of a different nature from the 
bonus fund, was it not ?—It was what we should 
call now, I think, a bonus fund. 


Chairman. 


601. But the Artillery’ retiring fund had 
merely a regimental application ?—That is all. 


Colonel Jervis. 

602. The charter of the East India Company 
having lapsed, and the Company merely holding 
on from day to day, till Parliament made fresh 
provision, the matter, nevertheless, attracted so 
far the attention of the Court of Directors, did it 
not, that as soon as they heard that there was 
any doubt thrown upon the legality of the prac- 
tice they proposed at once to bring a Bill into 
Parliament to legalise it?—I did not know 
that. 

603. Are you not acquainted with the evidence 
of Mr. Philip Melvill, the Military Secretary to 
the Court of Directors, before the Royal Com- 
mission on the purchase and sale of commissions 
in the army in 1856 ?—I am not at this mo- 
ment. 

604. Mr. Melvill is asked by -Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, “Has there been any intention of 
taking steps to legalise that?” The answer is, 
“The Court of Directors have stated to the 
Government of India that it was under considera- 
tion whether they should apply to Parliament for 
a Pill to alter that provision of the law.” Were 
you aware that such evidence had been given ?— 
I was not aware of that. Under the circum- 
stances, no doubt it was a very proper thing to 
do, as they had given sanction to a thing which 
they found to be illegal. 

605. Such evidence given by the Military 
Secretary to the Court of Directors before a 
Royal Commission upon the system of Purchase 
in the Army in England, must surely have hada 
very great effect upon the officers of the Indian 
army in impressing them with the idea that if 
anything had arisen upon which the law had cast 
a doubt, it would be remedied by their superiors? 
—No doubt it would have a great effect. 

606. There is a matter upon which, I think, 
we shall have no difference, and that is this: that 
the basis of the organisation of the Indian service, 
upon which the whole of their prospects rested, was 
that of regimental promotion by seniority ?—Yes. 

607. Are you aware of the Report of the 
Royal Commission which was appointed to in- 
quire into the organisation of the army then 
serving in the pay and under the control and 
management of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, and to report as to the terms upon which it 
was to be transferred to the Crown ?—I have read 
that Report. 

608. The Commission consisted of the Secre- 
tary of State for War amongst others, and the 
Commander in Chief, the then President of the 
Board of Control, and other men of great weight 
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in this country, and they reported strongly to this 
effect : ‘‘ That the privileges and advantages thus 
referred to are detailed in the Appendix, but may 
be briefly stated to consist in a prescriptive right 
to rise strictly by seniority to the rank and emolu- 
ments of colonel of a regiment, with the option of 
retiring before attaining that position, or after 
various periods of service, on a scale of pay or 
pension considerably higher than that granted to 
officers of your Majesty’s army of the line; no 
change, therefore, can be made which would in 
any way disturb the system of promotion by 
seniority as affecting officers now in the service.” 
This is dated the 7th of March 1859, at which 
time the Acts of Parliament had been passed 
with reference to the transference of the Indian 
Government to the Crown, and what is commonly 
called the amalgamation of the services. I am 
not going to take you into any question whatever 
with reference to the measures which were 
adopted subsequently with respect to the amal- 
gamation, or any alterations which were made, 
but I will simply ask you whether the changes 
which took place, more especially in the year 
1861, did not completely do away with the whole 
of that promotion by regimental seniority, and 
consequently affect many officers very seriously 
in their prospects for the future ?—No, I do not 
understand that it did away with promotion by 
regimental seniority, except in so far as it gave 
a certain number of men promotion at a more 
rapid and advantageous rate than their brother 
othicers, to whom, under the strict seniority system, 
they would have continued to be regimentally 
junior; but no man had his promotion retarded, 
as | understand. 

609. Are you aware that the fact that it did do 
so was openly admitted by Sir Charles Wood 
and by Sir William Mansfield, the Commander 
in Chief in India, and that the admission will be 
found in the correspondence and papers relating 
to the future organisation of the European 
forces serving in India, in which Sir Charles 
Wood distinctly states that he and Sir’ William 
Mansfield had most painfully come to the con- 
clusion that it was absolutely necessary to break 
through those privileges which had been granted 
in order to’ reorganise the service, and Sir 
William Mansfield admits that the first measure 
was the doing away with promotion by seniority ? 
—I do not know any case in which promotion by 
seniority was done away with to the injury of 
any officer, except in the sense given in my an- 
swer above, the last question but one. On the 
constitution and formation of the Staff Corps, of 
course so far as the Staff Corps officers were con- 
cerned, the promotion by seniority was done away 
with; but it was in order to give them better 
promotion, and they could not grumble at that. | 

610. The measures that were taken did so far 
affect the seniority system that it put an end to 
the bonus funds, did it not?—Yes, certainly. 

611. Amongst other measures which were 
adopted with a view of remedying certain evils, 
which are admitted by Sir Charles Wood him- 
self to have arisen, I think was the opening up 
of large pensions to a considerable number of 
officers in the year 1861. For what purpose was 
this increase of pensions given ?—It was given for 
the purpose of removing a certain number of 
officers who were considered to be surplus to the 
future requirements of the service. 

612. And the calculations were made, I think, 
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on the chance of their promotion to their colonel’s 
allowances ; the nearer the allowance the larger 
the additional pension was made ?—Exactly so. 

613. When contemplating that scheme, there 
was no intention whatever on’ the part of the 

‘India Office to take into cousideration in any 
shape the question of bonus, was there ?—None 
whatever. | 

614. It had been declared illegal and had been 
condemned as such, and was not looked at in any 
shape whatever ?—None whatever. 

615. At page 151 of the Appendix to the 
Report of Lord Cranworth’s Commission, you 
will find a despatch from the India Office to the 
Governer General of India in Council, dated the 
10th of August 1861, with reference to these 
increased pensions. ‘The rules are distinctly 
laid down at page 152, clauses 9 to 16; the 
reasons why these pensions were given are 
distinctly stated, and in no way whatever, I 
think, was the question of bonus calculated ?— 
None whatever. 

616. With feference to a Return which has 
been put in, of the officers who preferred bonus 
claims, I find the reasons, as to why the deductions 
were made, paragraphed as follows: ‘ Retired 
with Special Annuity, the computed value of 
which far exceeds amount of claim”; “On account — 
of advantages gained by increase of pay from ac- 
celerated promotion”; ‘“ Special Annuity, and 
having retired as regimental lieutenant colonels”; 
“Special Annuity, and having received a bonus.” 
If these extra pensions were calculated and offered 
to the officers, the question of bonus being entirely 
and completely ignored and left out, upon what 
principle was any deduction made as regards those 
extra allowances covering bonus ?—I believe it to 
have been done upon this principle, that the officers 
complained that in consequence of the general 
measure of what is called the amalgamation, they 

had lost the money that they had from time to 
time subscribed to these retirmg funds, or to 
this bonus system; the system itself having been 
by the same measures destroyed. It was then 
determined to save them as much as possible 
from all pecuniary ioss due to those measures, 
and so they estimated in each case what pecuniary 
gain they had got by the same measure, and set it 
off against the loss to the bonus. 

617. But if it is distinctly understood and ex- 
plicitly stated by the India Office, that in framing 
these amounts the bonus was most carefully kept 
out of the question, and was in no way calculated 
in fixing these amounts, how can those amounts 
be taken in as covering in any way that claim for 
bonus subsequently admitted under Lord Cran- 
borne’s despatch ?—I must observe first, that it 
can be hardly said that they were carefully kept 
out of view; there was no “ carefulness ” in the 
matter; it had not been taken up at all, and 
therefore it did not come into the consideration. 

618. If you look at the paragraph to which I 
have referred, you will see that that Paper was 
sent in to Lord Cranworth’s Commission some- 
where about 1864. Therefore, at any rate, up 
to that period the India Office distinctly declined 
to look at the thing; it was a wicked deed which 
they could not even contemplate, or dream of, or 
discuss ?— Precisely ; but I think you will allow 
that that is different from keeping it carefully 
out of view. (i | 

619. At any rate, it in no way formed any 
portion of the calculation made with pee to 

; ; these 
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ese pensions ?—Not in the least; but that is no 
reason why you should not take into consideration 
all these various measures. 
620. But these money arrangements were care- 
- fully calculated upon certain data put down in 
your own despatch of the 10th of August 1861 ; 
the reasons were given, they were carefully 
_ weighed and calculated, and you did not’ make a 
present of a shilling too much to anybody. How 
_ therefore could these sums be affected as regards 
the bonus, which was not admitted by your- 
selves ?—It is not as if the bonus had ever been 
recognised as a legal or even as an equitable 
claim. It was, as I said before, looked upon as 
an act of grace. You were going to save a man 
from any actual money loss due to the amaloa- 
mation. And if a man preferred his claim, and 
you found that he had got 300 i. a year extra 
annuity which he would never have got but for 
the amalgamation, that was taken into con- 
sideration. I am not giving this so much as my 
own argument, but this is what I understand and 
 pelieve to have been the motive of the India 
Office when that arrangement was made; that 
was the measure on which I believe it was done, 
and I do not think there is anything illogical in 
- it, merely because when that extra annuity was 
- given the bonus system had not been taken into 
consideration at all. A man had got an extra 
annuity, which he was very glad to get, and 
which he never would have got but for the amal- 
gamation measures, and those same measures are 
complained of as destroying the bonus system. 
621. It is distinctly stated in the despatch of 
the 10th of August 1861, that these inducements 
- were not for the benefit of the officers, but for 
‘ the benefit of the public service, in order to get 
rid of a number of officers who were not required, 
and who you thought you could get rid of at 
_ cheaper prices than if they remained on the list ? 
\ That is quite true; but that does not consti- 
tute a less boon to the officer. If the Govern- 
~ ment offer him 5001. a year special pension to 
retire, he is glad to get it, and it is a great con- 
cession to him. It isno less a boon and advantage 
to him because it happens to suit the convenience 
of the Government to give it. 
622, Then you think that from the year 1866, 
when Lord Cranborne allowed that perhaps the 
- ponus.system was not quite so wicked a thing, 
and that perhaps he might hold out a helping 
hand to the officers to get a portion of it, it 
was aright and proper thing to fall back upon 


% 
; 
the officers who retired in 1861 under totally 
different circumstances, and to calculate afresh 
2 the year 1866 that which you had carefully 
omitted in the year 1861, and then to say, “ We 


deduct so much from your bonus, because we 


j that in 1861 we had never calculated this at all?” 
_ —I would rather not give an opinion upon what 
: the Secretary of State declared to be the princi- 


ple then. He declared in the House of Commons 
that they should not be losers, and no doubt it 
4 might have been done in a more liberal way, 
which would have been also a more easy way. 
But I would rather not give my opinion here as 
to the general principle, for that is what it is. 
The general principle was merely that an officer 
should be saved any money loss due to the amal- 
- gamation measure, and, therefore, certain calcu- 
 Jations had to be made. : 
623. I believe that during the last 12 or 18 
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months there have been renewed pensions issued 
on a better scale, with a view of inducing officers 
to retire, and I think those are carefully worded, 
so as to include any claim for bonus ?—Yes, they 
were not to prefer any claim to bonus. 

624. Therefore they are more liberal than they 
were in the year 1861, and the officers taking 
those pensions are to make no claims for bonus? 
—That was put in the despatch, I believe, simply 
to prevent any misunderstanding afterwards ; but 
it was unnecessary, because they are all leute- 
nant colonels, and the very bonus system itself 
excludes lieutenant colonels. 

625. But in the year 1861, in calculating those 
pensions, the notion of includmg the bonus was 
never contemplated at all ?—Never at all. 


Sir George Balfour. 


626. With a view of clearing up this small 
matter connected with the despatches, I would 
again ask you to do me the favour to look at that 
pamphlet (handing a pamphlet to the Witness), and 
see that General Order?—I do not see any general 
order. 

627. I was anxious to ascertain from you which 
part of that despatch which you have read you 
deem to be not quite correct ?—I have read the 
whole despatch, and I do not know anything 
about this pamphlet. It is not an_ official 
Paper, and it would only lead to misunderstand- 
ing if I were to take that despatch as a thing for 
me to criticise. 

628. The Chairman has put that despatch into 
your hand, and I understood you to say that 
there was some inaccuracy in it?—Evidently, if 
this is an extract from a despatch from the Court 
of Directors, and those words are supposed to be 
in that despatch, it is incorrect. 

629. Will you be good enough to read the 
heading of that, and explain to the Committee 
from where it is obtained ?—I cannot explain it. 

630. Do you not see from the heading of the 
despatch that it professes to be taken from an 
order of the Governor General of India ?—Yes. 

631. Have you examined that order of the 
Government of India ?—I have not. 

632. Will you be good enough to do so?—I 
will. 

633. I will call your attention to a Return 
presented to Parliament, No. 216, of the 6th of 
May 1862, which was moved for by Colonel 
Sykes in 1862; in 1863, the Honourable Member 
for Harwich moved for despatches relating to the 
same question; if you will be good enough to 
turn to page 19 of the Return of 1863, and to 
compare the despatch of the 7th November 1837 
with the despatch presented to the House of 
Commons in 1862, you will observe that there is 
a very considerable omission in the despatch pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in 1863, as 
compared with the one presented in 1862 ?— 
That is because the one is called an extract, and 
we, I think, very judiciously omitted what is 
irrelevant; and the other is called, “Copy of a 
Military Despatch ;” we omitted the preamble 
about Lieutenant Colonel Powell, of the Bombay 
Army, which had nothing to do with it. 

634. Still the Returns differ, do they not?— 
They do, in the above respect; one is an extract 
and the other is a despatch. : 

635. Referring again to the evidence given by 
Mr. Melvill, the Secretary to the Court of Direc- 
tors in 1856, which appears at page 33 of the 
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Report of the Duke of Somerset’s Commission 
upon the purchase system in the Army, do you 
observe that Mr. Melvill gives to that Commission 
the despatch which the-Court of Directors sent 
out in 1837 ?>—Yes. 

636. Do you observe that that despatch agrees 
with the one which was laid before Parliament in 
1862 ?—It agrees, so far as I can see, with the 
despatch which was laid before Parliament the 
other day on the motion of Colonel Jervis. It is 
an extract:—“ The Court of Directors stated 
in reply that they saw no necessity for interfering 
with the arrangements which the junior officers 
of a regiment may make,” and so on; and then 
they refer to the Regulation of 1798. There is 
nothing there that I see about conducing to the 
efficiency of the service ; I do not see anything 
there differing from the extracts which have been 
given here. 

637. You recognise that this Paper, which was 
given in by Mr. Melvill to the Purchase Com- 
mission, appears to be given in as a copy of a 
despatch to the Government of India?—I pre- 
sume so, but cannot be answerable for anything 
that is given there; I have given the Committee 
a copy of the despatch out of the books of the 
India Office. 

638. I am not all desirous of saying that you 
have failed in any way, because it is not my 
province to do so; I am merely asking the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Melvill presented this Paper, 
apparently as if it was a despatch from the Court 
of Directors?—I think from what I read he 
gives extracts. 

639. Then I will read this part wherein these 
very words which are objected to are mentioned. 
In the Paper produced by Mr. Melvill, which is 
apparently his. despatch, it is recited as follows: 
“The Government stated that the practice of 
inducing time-expired officers to retire, although 
now for the first time brought to notice, had to 
some extent prevailed, and they expressed their 
opinion that such a practice must conduce to the 
contentment of the officers and to the efficiency 
of the army ?—That is the Government of India ; 
I have never known them speak of the Court of 
Directors as the Government. ; 

640. Accepting of course the correctness and 
accuracy of your despatches, as put in, the only 
question is that apparently in this evidence given 
by Mr. Philip Melvill, there is some reference 
to the words “ must conduce to the contentment 
of the officers and to the efficiency of the army” ? 
—The statement here made by Mr. Philip Mel- 
vill refers to what the Government of India 
stated, and it gives what is in that précis; but it 
does not give correctly what the Government of 
India really stated. 

641. And you are not aware whether it is in 
the General Order or not ?—No. 

642. You have been asked some questions 
with reference to the extra annuities which were 
given; you are aware ‘that the change in the 
Indian Army system was made in part from 
motives of economy ?—It was made in the ex- 
pectation that it would conduce to economy ; but 
I am not prepared to say that economy was a 
prevailing motive. 

643. May I ask you to read the fourth para- 
graph of Despatch No. 27, of the 18th January 
1861 ?—* The events of the late Mutiny have 
impressed upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
absolute necessity of a large reduction of the 
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native army; and, with a view to that economy, 
which is imperatively called for by the state of 
Indian Finance, it appears to them that the 
number of officers hitherto attached to the native 
regiments, organised on whatis called the regular 
system, may be considerably reduced. Your 
Lordship has recommended that six European 
officers should be employed with those regiments 
which are formed on the irregular system, and 
your Lordship has already received the sanction ’ 
of Her Majesty’s Government to this arrange- 
ment. J am of opinion that a very considerable — 
saving will thus be effected, as nearly one-half 
the charge of a regular regiment consists of the 
pay and allowances of its officers.” 

644. Then the words “economy ” and “ saving” 
are two prominent ideas in that despatch ?—No 
doubt. 

645. With regard to the first annuities that 
were given up, you are aware that they emanated 
from the Amalgamated Commission in Calcutta, 
are you not?—To say the truth I am not. I 
found the matter under consideration when I first 
came into the India Office, and I had something 
to do with carrying it out, but I really at this 
moment forget with whom it originated. 

646. Have you ever looked at the Third Report 
of the Amaleamation Commission ?—I have no 
doubt that I have seen it. 

647. Are you not aware that the annuities 
which were given out, and which were approved 
of by the Secretary of State’s Despatch of the 
10th of August 1861, emanated from that body ? 
—I was not aware of it. I remember perfectly 
that the scheme upon which these annuities were 
framed was considered carefully, and determined 
in the India Office with the assistance of the 
actuaries whom we have there. | 

648. Perhaps you will observe in the despatch 
of Sir Charles Wood, of the 10th of August 
1861, that he distinctly censures the Committee 
for having allowed the publication of the scale 
of annuities in the public press of Calcutta ?—I 
remember that perfectly, but I do not think that 
that was precisely the same scheme which was 
ultimately adopted. 

649. Are you aware that the scheme which we 
sent in (for I was a member of that Commission) 
provided for each officer obtaining his annuity 
according to his standing and length of service, 
and that on arriving at the India Office, instead 
of adopting that mode of doing it, they bracketed 
together, as it were, officers of different lengths - 
of service and different ranks, and gave them 
annuities by. scales?—I remember that per- 
fectly. 

650. Are you aware*that in no form or shape 
were the officers ever consulted on the subject of 
those annuities, but that it was an emanation 
from the Commission, with the approval of the 
Government of India ?—I do not know whether 
the officers in India were consulted or not. 


Chairman. 


651. You stated, I think, that. the practice of 
the bonus system had been declared illegal ?— 
Yes. . ‘ 
652. At that time were you aware of the 
following evidence which was given before the 
Duke of Somerset’s Commission :—( Chairman.) 
“Js there any system of purchase in the Com- 
pany’s army?” Mr. Philip Melvill replies: — 


‘There is no such system, but there isa practice — 


of if 
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- tion, which you otherwise w 
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= 
of the officers in a regiment making up a purse 


to enable a senior officer to retire. That practice 
has lately been declared, by a trial in this 
eountry, to be contrary to law.” Then a further 


__. question is put by Mr. Sidney Herbert: “Has 


there been any intention of taking steps to le- 
galise that?” The reply is: “ The Court of 


- Directors have stated to the Government of 


India that it was under consideration whether 
they should apply to Parliament for a Bill to 
alter that provision of the law.” It was no doubt 
the knowledge of that evidence which induced 
you to state your opinion that the practice had 
been declared illegal?—It was not so much a 
knowledge of that evidence as from what I had 
myself seen recorded in the proceedings of a 
court of law. 


Lord E/cho. 
654. I have only one question to put to you, 


and I put it really more out of curiosity than 
anything else; I wish to ask you whether the 
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the idea of making deductions with reference to 
the bonus claim, originated in India or in Eng- 
land ?—1 believe it originated in England. 

655. With reference to what fell from the 
noble Lord in the Chair, I think that during the 
time that you were in the service you subscribed 
regularly to these funds, did you not ?—Regu- 
larly. 

656. When did you retire ?—I retired in 1861. 

657. On retirement; I think you participated 
also in the advantages of those funds ?—I did. 

658-9. Therefore the word “illegal” would not 
imply such illegality as made you doubt as to the 
propriety of either having subscribed to such a 
fund or of having taken advantage of it ?—Not 
the least, to my mind. 

660-3. I do not think that you underwent any 
deductions ?—No, none whatever; but allow me 
to observe that i retired before the amalgama- 
tion, and that I received the bonus from my 
brother officers. 


Lieutenant Colonel Joun C. Puiiries, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

664. You served for some time in the Hast 
Indian Army, did you not?—Yes. 

665. Will you state what your service was, 
and when you retired?—My first Commission 
was dated thé 30th September 1830, and I 
retired on the 31st of December 1861. 

666. In what regiment were you ?—I was 
first posted to the 60th Native Infantry, and 
being unfortunate in promotion, when the Euro- 
pean regiments were raised, 1 was removed to 
the 3rd Europeans (Bengal). 

667. Was it upon the formation of that regi- 
ment that you joined it ?—Yes; it was upon the 
raising of the regiment, on the increase of the 

_ European regiments in India. 5 

668. You have, I think, heard the evidence 
given before the Committee ?—I have. 

669. Do you agree with the description which 


has been given of the system of purchase which 
swas in foree in the East India Army ?—Cer- 


tainly. . 


670. What was the impression of the officers 


who were in the East Indian Army; did they 


believe that the practice was one which would 
receive the sanction of the Government ?—Cer- 


tainly. 


671. When the amalgamation took place, were 
the bonus compensa- 
ould have received, in 


your prospects of receiving 


any way impaired ?—Certainly they were. 


672. How were they impaired ?—By the issue 
‘of Lord Cranborne’s despatch which restricted 
what we anticipated getting to our outlay only, and 
not to what we should have receivedas guaranteed 


to us in the House of Commons. 


673. As an illustration, I suppose I may take 
your own case as one similar to that of many 
other officers; will you inform the Committee 
what was your position at the time of the amal- 


gamation ?—I was junior major of my regiment, 
the 3rd Bengal Europeans. 


674. And you would have been entitled toa 
bonus on your retirement ?—Certainly ; 3,500 4 


at the very least. 


675. How did the amalgamation affect your 
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prospect of getting that bonus?—By the for- 
mation of the staff corps. 

676. Then you held a staff appointment ?--I 
did ; I was commanding the Ist Mahratta Irre- 
gular Horse. 

677. Was the cadre of your regiment broken 
up ?—Yes. 

678. And you shortly afterwards retired ?—I 
retired in 1861. 

679. And you did not receive any bonus upon 
your retirement ?—Not one farthing. 

680. What would you have received according 
to the custom of your regiment 1—£, 3,500, that 
is 35,000 rupees. 

681. Did you get any addition of rank on be- 
coming an officer of the staff corps ?—I was pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel in it. 

682. You received promotion from major to 
lieutenant colonel?—I received promotion from 
major to lieutenant colonel in the staff corps. 

683. Did that confer higher pay ?—No. 

684. Then you shortly afterwards retired, did 
you not ?—I did. 

685. In what year ?—In December 1861. 

686. Did you retire in consequence of any pri- 
vate affairs, or did you consider the annuities 
which were offered at that time any inducement 
to you to retire?—I was on the point of coms 
pleting my full-service time,,and in consequence 
of the order that was then issued, to the effect 
that the offer then made was a final one, and 
being a man with a family, I did not think that 
I was right in hanging on for my full colonel’s 
pension. 

687. Then you had abandoned all prospect of 
getting any bonus compensation when you re- 
tired ?—Yes, except by the Parliamentary gua- 
rantee, which said that we should be guaranteed 
all rights and expectations. 

688. I suppose you knew that that did not 
cover any compensatior that you might have got 
from your brother officers for retiring ?-—I had 
no regiment to come to; all the officers were re- 
moved to the staff corps. 

689. But, surely, when you were promoted to 
E3 | the 
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Chairman—continued. 


staff corps, you created a vacancy in your 
regiment, did you not ?—No, I did not, because 


there was an order that a certain number of lieu-. 


tenant colonels were to be retained on the cadres 
of the regiments, so that my removal created no 
vacancy in the regiment. 

690, Then you retired and accepted a special 
annuity ?—I did. 

691. What was the. amount of the special 
annuity ?—£.150. 

692. Did you retire upon the pension of a 
lieutenant colonel ?—Upon the pay of a lieutenant 
colonel. 

693. Then what you lost was the bonus sum 
which you might have got if the old system had 
been in force; and what you gained was the 
additional pay of a lieutenant colonel, and. an 
additional annuity ?—I did; but will you allow 
me to explain that, though I do actually receive 
150 /. extra allowance, I virtually do not cost the 
Government that amount, because I consider 
that I had done more actual duty for a full 
colonel’s pension than is required. You are 
obliged to complete 32 years’ service, out of which 
four years’ leave is allowed. Therefore that 
brings the actual service to be performed to 28 
years, and I have served close upon 30 years, 
and I have hardly ever had a day’s leave, that is 
to say, when J retired I got my certificate with 
less than one year’s leave against me. 


Sir George Balfour. 

694. That is to say, you had completed your 
Indian service, but you had not completed your 
total service of 32 years ?—Just so. I was on 
sick leave for 20 months, and I could have retired 
before that 20 months had expired on the full 
colonel’s pension. 

695. So that if you had remained for a short 
time longer you would have been entitled to the 
full colonel’s pension ?—I should have been en- 
titled to the full colonel’s pension, without ever 
going back to India again. 


Chairman. 


696. You consider that you saved the Govern- 
ment money, because if you had remained a little 
longer in the army you would have retired upon 
a higher pension ?—Certainly. i 

697. But surely it is not the fault of the 
Government that you did not remain a little 
longer in the army ?—As I stated before, it was 
the word “ final” that was included in that order. 
It was stated that this offer was a final one, and 
that induced a number of officers to retire in that 
year. If that word “final” had not been in- 
cluded, there would not have been half the resig- 
nations. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


698. That was with reference to the special 
annuity ?—Yes, in 1861. 


Chairman. 


699. I suppose that if you had known what 
alterations were to be made in the Indian army. 
you would have felt inclined to have remained 
on?——Certainly; if I had had the slightest idea 
of what the prospects were, 1 should have 
remained on; I was in good health and an able- 
bodied man, with no physical defects, and I 
should have remained on in the service. 

700. I suppose you are not inclined to dispute 
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_ the assertion of the two preceding witnesses, that 


the present position of the officers of the East 


Indian army is superior as regards pay, promo- 


tion, and pension, to what it was in your time ?— 
Those.now in the service, there is not the’slightest. 
doubt, are benefited by it ; but those who retired 
from 1861 to a few years later, are very much 
injured. 

701. You are one of the class of officers who 
retired after the amalgamation, and before the 
alterations which were effected. in 1866?—I 
am 


702. If you had retired on your regimental 


rank of major, you would have been entitled only ~ 


to a pension of that rank ?—No; the rules of the 
service were, that officers after a certain number 


of years’ service (I believe Lord William Ben- ei 


tinck introduced that order) were able to retire 
on a pension according to their length of ser- 
vice. 

703. Then your length of service was such as 
to entitle you to a higher pension than the pen- 
sion of the rank which you held in the regi- 
ment ?—Yes; I was 22 years a subaltern. 

704. What have you gained in the way of 
pension ?—A little more than 50/7. a year. 

705. I have looked at your case in the return, 
and I think you are credited with 1507. annuity ? 
—1 get 1502. My extra pension is 150/., but 
then I deduct from that the difference between 
a lieutenant colonel’s pension and a full colonel’s 
pension, which is ninety odd pounds. 

706. This deduction against you has prevented 
you from receiving anything under Lord Cran- 
borne’s scheme of compensation ?—It has. 

707. What claim did you make under that 
scheme ?—I claimed upwards of 1,v00 2, 1 think, 
ten thousand and odd rupees, it is well within it, 
but I have no records, and I cannot state the 
exact amount. 

708. You were fortunate in getting a good 
many death vacancies, were you not?—No; I 
never had but one death vacancy during the whole 


time that I was in the service. 


709. Under the present scheme of compensa- 
tion, you are entitled to claim all the money which 
you expended in purchasing out your seniors, 
are you not?—Yes. 

710, And you would under the old system you 
say have got 3,500 /.2—Yes. 

711. You must either have spent a sum equi- 
valent to that, or you must have benefited by 
death vacancies ?— As I said before, but one death 
vacancy occurred in the regiment to which I 
belonged during the whole time that I was in the 
service. There was one step that we got by an 
officer going to the invalids ; he proved himself 
unworthy of remaining in the regiment, because 
he would not go into action, and therefore he was 
told to leave the regiment, and he went to the 
invalids. 

712. Are you acquainted with the Parlia- 
mentary Paper in which the Petition of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gaitskill is embodied ?—I have 
seen the scheme. ee 

713. By that scheme, it appears that a major 
is entitled to receive 30,000 rupees upon retire- 
ment, and it is calculated that if he bought every 
single step up to that rank he would have spent 
30,000 rupees, so, that he would not be a loser ? 
—Just so. ra 

714. I do not quite understand héw you could 


have been entitled to 3,500 on retirement if 


only 


- oe 
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Chairman—continued. 


f only one death vacancy occurred, and you had 


only expended 1,000/. ’—In several ways; dur- 
ing the time that I was in the service there was 
an augmentation made to the Army, and extra 


officers were put into it, and instead of there 


being’ eight lieutenants there were ten; and then 
again there are the line steps; majors that run 
through the grade of major, and are promoted to 
lieutenant colonels, that gives a vacancy. 

715. But promotion below the rank of major 
was regimental ?—It was so; but then if you are 
a major, and are promoted to the rank of leute- 
nant colonel, as a matter of course your senior 
eaptain gets promoted to major, your senior 
lieutenant gets promoted to captain, and your 
senior ensign gets promoted to heutenant. 

716. Then I may assume that the promotion 
in the regiment in which you were serving was 
very slow ?—Very slow, indeed; I was a brevet 
eaptain and brevet major for several years before 
I got my regimental majority, merely from length 
of service. _ : 

717. When you were transferred from the re- 
giment which you had joined, to the regiment in 
which you afterwards served, you gave a step to 
your regiment, did you not ?—Yes. 

718. Did you get any bonus compensation ?-— 
No. 

719. Then, as I understand, compensation was 
only given to officers who otherwise would not 
have retired, and was not given to them when 
they were transferred ?—-It was not given when 
they were transferred from one regiment to 
another. 

720. Did you go from your first regiment to 


_ the 38rd Bengal Europeans by your own wish, or 


were you transferred ?—-I was removed in orders; 
I was not consulted on the subject atall. I got 
a step in the regiment, and, being unfortunate in 
the grade in which | stood, I was removed to the 
European regiment to give me a little better 
standing. 
Sir George Balfour. 


721. You were the senior captain in the whole 
army, were you not, when you were transferred ? 
—I was transferred as a captain. 

she Chairman. 
‘722, When the amalgamation scheme came out, 


’ did the officers believe that they would get any 


compensation, or that they were entitled to any 
compensation under the Parliamentary guarantee? 
—Yes. 

723. What shook your belief in the guarantee 
being intended by Parliament to entitle you to 
compensation for the loss of your bonus ?—I speak 
subject to correction, but I think it was the 
issuing of Lord Cranborne’s scheme which first 
shook our belief on the subject, if I mistake 
not. 

724. But previously to Lord Cranborne’s 
scheme, many applications had been made by 


' officers for retmbursement for losses which they 


had sustained ?—To Parliament. 

725. I believe an application was made to the 
first Commission. presided over by Lord Cran- 
worth, asking to be allowed to appear before that 
Commission ?—-Yes; application was made to 
Lord Cranwerth’s Commission, and it was 
refused. 

726. But that Commission, as you are aware, 
reported the practice to be illegal?—Yes; I 
have an opinion drawn out by Sir Henry James 
Ce en 
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(then Mr. James), and countersigned by Sir 
John Rolt, which pronounced the system to be 
legal. He fully enters into it, and if you refer 
to my pamphlet on the opinions of counsel, at 
p- 15, you will find it there stated that the case 
of Greeme v. Wroughton had nothing at¥all to do 
with the legality of the bonus. 

727. Your faith then was not at all skaken by 
the decision of Lord Cranworth’s Commission, 
that you were not legally entitled to compensa- 
Wry for bonus?— We doubted about the illegality 
of it. 

728. Whaido you exactly mean by “illegal ;” 


Lieut. Col ~ 
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do you mean to say that the practice was such as | 


would be recognised by a court of law, or do you 
mean that it was not illegal in the sense that you 
could be punished in any way for indulging’in 
it ?—I am not sufficiently up to the law to 
answer that question exactly, but the system 
having received the sanction of our masters, who 
could not have given it without the sanction of 
the Board of. Control, I should think would 
legalise the system. 

729. In fact you thought you were entitled to 
equity without going into strict law ?—Certainly. 

730. Since Lord Cranborne’s despatch there 
has been a scheme of compensation passed in re- 
ference to the abolition of purchase in the En- 
glish Army ; has that at all increased your sense 
of any grievance under which you thought you 
were labouring ?— We have always petitioned for 
our full bonus; but since the passing of the 4th 
clause we have worded our application perhaps 
in conformity with that. That is the only differ- 
ence that I see. . 

731. When Lord Cranborne’s scheme was first 
promulgated, it was received with a good deal of 
satisfaction, was it not, by old officers who had 
retired ?—Certainly not. 

732. On what grounds was the dissatisfaction 
expressed ?—-It was with the system altogether. 
Instead of giving us our bonus, they only wanted 
to give us. our outlay, and then there were de- 
ductions to be taken out of that. In fact, thev 
have given with one hand and taken away with 
the other. 

733. What you thought you were entitled to 
was, what. you would have got if the old system 
had remained intact ’—Yes, certainly. 

734, What reason had you for thinking that 
you were entitled to that ?—The Parliamentary 
guarantee. 

735. Am I to understand that you think that 
the East India Company would have compen- 
sated officers in their employ for any loss of bonus 
expressly arising out of any reorganisation of the 
army which they might think necessary ?—The 
British Government guaranteed that there should 
be no change in our system of promotion atall, 
or anything else. 

Sir Henry Wolff. 

736. What are the words of the guarantee r— 
“« Be entitled to the like pay, pensions, allowances, 
and privileges, and the like advantages as regards 
promotion and otherwise, as if they had continued 
in the service of the said Company.” 


Chairman. 


737. Do you think that the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company would have ever en- 
tertained any claim made by officers for loss of 
bonus arising from the re-organisation of the 
army ?—In granting their sanction they told us 

R4. that 
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Chairman—continued, 


that they would not withdraw this system of ours 
or their permission for it, without further notice, 
which would be given: That notice never was 
given, and therefore until that notice is given, I 
consider, certainly, that we are entitled to some- 
thing. j : 

738. Are you aware that if your interpretation 
of the despatch of the Court of Directors be a 
correct one, from the very moment when they 
gave officers permission to enter into pecuniary 
transactions one with another, they had virtually 
lost all power over their army ?—That I do not 
know. 

739. To illustrate that, we may take the case of 
Colonel Gaitskill. According tothat Paper, when 
an officer arrived at the rank of major, and wished 
to retire, he would be entitled to aretiring bonus 
of 30,000 rupees ?—Yes. 

740. [very officer in the regiment must con- 
tribute towards that a certain sum, which had been 
estimated beforehand. Assuming that the Court 
of Directors determined to reduce that regi- 
mental establishment by two subalterns and two 
captains, the number of officers contributing 
would be less -—Yes. 

741, And the sum received by the major 
would be less >—No. ' 

742. Why would it not be less ?—The officers 
below him would have to give larger sums to 
make up the 30,000 rupees. 

743.°Then in the case of the reduction of a 
regiment, where the number of officers subscrib- 
ing to the retiring fund became less, the officers 
would each contribute more ?—Yes. 

744. Therefore the loss would fall upon the 
officers, would it not, and not upon the Govern- 
ment '—Just so. 

745. I will take the case of the artillery; the 
artillery after the amalgamation had what I may, 
perhaps, briefly call their tail cut off; that is to 
say, that no fresh subalterns joined, and in con- 
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Chairman—continued. 
sequence they found great difficulty in keeping 
up their retiring funds; what difference is there- 
between that reduction of the artillery and the 
reductions which I pointed out might have taken 
place in Colonel Gaitskill’s regiment ?—If I 
mistake not that reduction was made after the 
amalgamation and not before. 

746. But supposing that such an alteration 
had been made by the Court of Directors, do you 


think that the Court of Directors would have — 


entertained any claims of the artillery officers to 
compensation for loss of their bonus arising out. 
of that alteration ?—They never did so. 


747. But assuming that they did, do you think — 


that they would ever have entertained such a 
claim ?—I am not at liberty to answer that ques— 
tion; I cannot say exactly what they would do. 

748. You perceive, do you not, that there is a 
very great difference between the system of pur- 
chase in the East Indian army and that in the 
English army, inasmuch as in the English army 
the officer retiring was bought out by the officer: 
who got his place, whereas in the Indian army 
every officer junior to the retiring officer had to 
contribute towards his retirement ?—Yes. 

749. And, therefore, you perctive the point 
which I wish to bring to your notice, namely, 
that if your interpretation of the despatch of the 
Court of Directors be correct, they virtually, 
from the time where they gave officers leave to 
enter into pecuniary transactions one with 
another, had no power of effecting any re-organi- 
sation or alteration of the regimental system ?— 
The Court of Directors had, I believe, that 
power, but they never exercised it; and when 
the Queen’s Government took us over they 
guaranteed our rights and privileges as we then 
stood. 

750. You think that the Court of Directors 
had the power ?—I fancy so. 
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Colonel Hunry J. W. Jervis, a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 


Chairman. 


751. Do you produce a Paper which you wish 
to lay before the Committee ?—I produce a copy 
of a circular issued by the Army Purchase Com- 
missioners, dated 16th May 1873: “I have the 
honour, by desire of the Army Purchase Commis- 
sioners, to acquaint you that the Commissioners 
have been empowered, under certain conditions, 
by Her Majesty’s Government to award to the 
officers who were serving in the Royal (late 
Bengal) Artillery on 1st November 1871 upon 
retirement, a compensation in lieu of any bonus 
which may have been customarily given by their 
juniors before and up to that day, the continued 
payment of which has been pronounced illegal. 
As a necessary preliminary to the carrying out 


_ of this object, the Commissioners are directed to 


take possession of any sums of money or obliga- 
tions now to the credit of the bonus or other 
regimental retiring fund of the Royal (late 
Bengal) Artillery, in order that the same may be 
used in aid of the compensation proposed to be 
made; I am, therefore, directed to ask if the 
committee of the bonus fund of your corps will 
take steps for the transferring such monies or 
obligations to the credit of the Army Purchase 
Commissioners, at the same time furnishing them 
with a balance sheet, and such other statements 


of the condition of the fund as may be necessary. 


Should this condition be agreed to on the part of 


the officers of the corps, I am further to invite. 
your co-operation in carrying out generally the 


objects of this communication. For this purpose 
the Commissioners request that you will be kind 
enough to furnish them with such information as 
you may be able to obtain, especially with re- 
ference, first, the name and regimental position 
of each officer who retired from the corps between 
Ist January 1863 and lst November 1871; 
second, the sum paid by his juniors by way of 


Chairman—continued. 


Colonel 


bonus to such officer; third, the names of the Jervis, M.p. 


contributors, and the amount paid by each to 
make up such bonus; fourth, a list of the 
officers as they stood on Ist November 1871, 
together with the sum which, under ordinary 
circumstances, and in accordance with the cus- 
tom prevailing during the years specified, each 
would have received by way of bonus from 
his juniors had hé retired from the position then 
occupied by him, and any other circumstances 
which may assist the Commissioners in forming a 
fair estimate of the value of each position. As 
any portion of the compensation to be allotted 
which would have come within the scheme laid 
down in Lord Cranborne’s Despatch of 1866 will 
be charged to the revenues of India, it will be 
necessary for each officer to take steps to ascer- 
tain the sum, if any, coming to him under that 
settlement, and acquaint the Commissioners with 
the same. ‘The Commissioners desire me to state, 
for the information of the officers, that the princi- 
ple upon which they are authorised to make 
awards to the late India Ordinance Corps, is the 
same as that which is now applied (under sec- 
tion 4 of the Regulation of the Forces Act of 1871) 
to the 12 non-purchase regiments of the line, that is 
to say, each officer upon retirement will find him- 
self credited with a sum, equal so far as the 
Commissioners can judge to the bonus, which 
upon retirement under similar circumstances he 
would have received from his juniors in accord- 
ance with the custom of the corps immediately 
prior to the lst November 1871, and. this sum 
will include any money to which he might have 
been entitled under Lord Cranborne’s Des- 
patch.” 

751.* You would wish that one of the Army 
Purchase Commissioners should be examined on 
this point ?—I should. 


Lieutenant Colonel Joun C, Pures, re-called ; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


752. Tue last question that I put to you 
at the last meeting of the Committee was in 
reference to the powers of the Court of Di- 
rectors over their army; I asked you whether 
0.46. 


Chairman—continued. 


they had power to effect such alterations or re- 
organisation as they might think fit, and your 
last reply was to the effect that you fancied they 
had such power ?—I have since found out that 

they 
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Chairman—continued. — 


they had not such power in themselves with- 
out the authority and sanction of the Govern- 
ment. 

753. Then they could not effect any alteration 
in the system of the regiments in their service 
without the sanction of the Government ?— 
Not without the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. 

754. Where did you obtain that information ? 
—It is the Regulation of 1796. I believe it is 
there stated that should Government think it 
necessary to reduce the number of regiments, 
they would be obliged to purchase the commis- 
sions of those Indian officers who were reduced, 
or something to that effect. 

755. As lt understand, you contend that the 
Court of Directors had not the power of altering 
the regimental system, or of effecting such re- 
organisation as they might think necessary, 
without the consent of the Board of Control ?— 
Yes. 

756. But with the consent of the Board of 
Control they had that power ?—I suppose so. 

757. In the Despatch of 1837, to which fre- 
quent reference has been made, by which the 
Court of Directors state that they will not en- 
force, without due notice, the Regulation of 
1798, they reserve to themselves, do they not, 
the power of enforcing that regulation should 
financial necessity occur ?—Yes, of which due 
notice would be given. 

758. You are aware that all the powers pos- 
sessed by the Court of Directors were trans- 
ferred to the Crown ?—Yes, I suppose they 
were. 

759. And you are aware that the Secretary of 
State in Council has all the powers which were 
possessed by the Court of Directors, the Court 
of Proprietors, and the Board of Control ?—I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with these things to 
know what the rules are. 

760. But assuming that to be the fact, and 
assuming further that the Court of Directors re- 
served to themselves the power of enforcing the 
Regulation of 1798 if they chose, it follows, does 
it not, that if the Crown had wished to enforce 
that regulation it could do so?—But, I suppose, 
that having sanctioned it so long they would 
grant a remuneration for it as was done in 1871 
on the abolition of purchase in the Queen’s army. 
There every officer gets the price of his commis- 
sion as it then stood, and I supposed that, hav- 
ing thought it necessary to abolish our purchase, 
they would grant us the price of our commissions 
as we stood in 1861. We ask for the price of 
our commissions alias our bonuses as we stood in 
1861. That is all we have asked for, and we 
have asked for it all along. 

761. I am not going into the question of what 
consideration may be due to officers, but [ am 
merely asking as regards the powers of the 
Crown. If! be correct in what I state, is there 
any doubt the Crown would have had the power 
of enforcing that regulation ?--I cannot exactly 
say that they would without the sanction of Par- 
liament. Parliament would have to be consulted 
I should think, as far as my judgment goes. 

762. In the evidence which you gave the other 
day you stated that, in your opinion, the guaran- 
tee which was given by Parliament to officers 
entitled them to compensation for any loss of 
bonus which would be the result of the re-organi- 
gation of the army, the Crown having exactly 


. 
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the same powers over the Hast Indian army that 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
trol formerly had; your position under the Crown 
would be precisely the same as it would have 
been under the Court of Directors, would it not? 


—Perhaps according to the strict letter of the law _ 


that would be so. 
763. The words of the guarantee are to the 
following effect as quoted in your evidence the 


other day: ‘“‘ They are entitled to the like pay, — 


pensions, allowances, and privileges, and the 
like advantages, as regards promotion and other- 
wise, as if they had continued in the service of 
the said Company. It is, I think, clear from 
those words that the Crown was to exercise the 
same control over the officers of the army which 
the Court of Directors had previously exercised ? 
— With the sanction of the Government, but not 
without. 

764. But the Crown is the Government ?—I 
suppose the Crown and the Goyernment are 
almost tantamount to the same thing, 

765. The Board of Control previously repre- 
sented the Government, but all the powers exer- 
cised by the Board of Control were merged into 
the powers exercised by the Secretary of State 
in Council, and therefore the Secretary of State 
in Council not only represents the Indian Govern- 
ment, but he also represents the Home Govern- 
ment, does he not?—Subject, I suppose, to Par- 
liament. 

766. Are you acquainted with the Commission 
of Lord Cranworth, which was appointed in 
1863 ?—I have heard of it. 

767. The view which that Commission took 
of the guarantee is expressed in the following 
words: ‘In considering this subject, we must 
begin by assuming that the word ‘ entitled’ can- 
not be understood as referring to rights capable 
of being enforced in a court of justice. If any 
such rights exist, no opinion we may express can 
or ought to affect them. We propose, therefore, 
to assume that the officers had not against the 
Company, and have not against the Crown, any 
such rights. And the question is, what, on’ that 
assumption, is the proper interpretation to be 
put on the language of the Act. It could not 
have been intended to prevent the Crown, if in 
the interests of India and of the Empire at large, 
it should deem it necessary, from reducing the 
numbers of the Indian army, or altering its 
organisation. It would have been in the power 
of the Company to make such reductions and 
changes, and a similar power was transferred to 
the Crown.” Do you dissent from that state- 
ment ’—By the order which you have just 
quoted, if appears that they had not the power, 
and besides that the report of Lord Cranworth’s 
Commission was given on a one-sided statement 
altogether. The India ‘Office gave the state- 
ment, and the*officers were not allowed to appear 
either in person or by counsel to contradict the 
statements made by the India Office. Therefore, 
I consider that the verdict then pronounced is 
certainly not one on which any dependence ought 
to be placed, it having been given on an ex parte 
statement altogether. 

768. You would, [ presume, not dispute this 
proposition, that if two bodies in conjunction 
have certain powers, and if those powers are 
transferred to one person, that one person has the 


power of doing what the two before in combi- 


nation could do?—LI cannot exactly enter into that. 


769. But 


\ 
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Chairman—continued. 


769. But surely if the Board of Coatrol, 
together with the Court of Directors, had certain 

wers, and if both those bodies are merged in 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Secretary 
of State in Council has the powers which the 
Board of Control, together with the Court of 
Directors, formerly had?—But the Board of 
Directors had not that power. 

770. Had not what power?—They had not 


the power of reducing the cadres of the regi- 


ments; they had not the power of reducing the 
number of regiments. 


Sir H. Wolff. 


771. Neither the number of regiments nor the 
number of officers in the regiments?—I do not 
know about the number of officers in the regi- 
ments. 

772. Surely the Board of Directors, with the 
assent of the Board of, Control, could have 
reduced the Indian army?—Then in what 
respect has the Board of Control to do with 
Parliament? Is the Board of Control superior 
to Parliament, or is Parliament superior to the 
Boara of Control ? 

773. The Chairman wishes to establish that 
all powers held by the Indian authorities, 
whether by the Court of Directors or the Board 
of Control, before the amalgamation, have been 
transferred to the Queen. ‘Therefore the Queen 
has the powers of all those authorities put 
You could scarcely say, I think, that 
those authorities had not the right to reduce the 


Indian army in any kind of way ?—Which is 
superior, the Board of Control or Parliament ? 


Chairman. 


774. Your belief is that the Court of Directors 
had not the power of altering the cadres of regi- 
ments, or of effecting great organic changes in 


. the army ?—They certainly have not of them- 


selves. 

775, And that is the reason why you think 
that you have under the guarantee a legal claim? 
—Yes. 

776. The Court of Directors in 1837 stated 
that they might enforce the Regulation of 1798 
in the case of a financial necessity ; what would 
you imagine that they meant by a financial 
necessity ?—In the case, to use a common word, 
of their being hard up, hard pressed for money, 
and not having sufficient money in their 
treasuries to meet the demands; in a state 
approaching bankruptcy. 

777. You are aware that the Mutiny added 
very largely to the debt of India ?—There was 
also a great saving. It did away with almost all 
the native pensioners. The native army men 
that had been in the service 40 or 50 years were 
thrown adrift, or at least they threw the yoke off, 
and consequently their future pensions were 
saved. 

778. But you will not dispute these two facts: 
first, that the Mutiny very largely added to the 
debt of India; and secondly, that the annual ex- 

enditure since the Mutiny has been very much 
in excess of what it was previous to the Mutiny? 
—I am not able to answer that; I have never 
studied it. ‘aha 

779. Would not those two facts constitute a 
financial necessity ?—It might be so. 

780. Do you think that if under those circum- 
stances it had been necessary very largely to re- 
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duce the native army, the Court of Directors 
obtaining the sanction of the Board of Control 
would in any such re-organisation have compen- 
sated their officers for any loss of bonus which 
accrued ?—Yes, certainly, I think they would, 
considering the character that they always bore 
as being generous and good masters. 

781. Can you give one single instance in which 
the Court of Directors compensated any officer 
who had lost his bonus through any alteration ?— 
No; but I could give you an instance of an 
officer who was reported by a court of inquiry in 
England as being unfit to remain in the service ; 
and no doubt had he been brought to a court 
martial he would have been dismissed without 
any pension, and he got his half-pay granted ,to 
him. There are one or two instances, I believe, 
of that kind, where, though the officer had no 
claim upon the Directors at all, still in their 
known generosity they gave him his half-pay. 

782. Assuming that a native regiment had 
mutinied, and that the cadre was broken up, 
would the Court of Directors have compensated 
the officers for the loss of bonus, which resulted 
from the breaking up of that cadre?—I should 
think they would. , 

783. And you think that in the case of the 
Bengal Mutiny when there were 84,000 native 
infantry under arms before the Mutiny, and only 
12 battalions under arms after the Mutiny, they 
would have compensated all the officers of the 
cadres that were thus broken up ?—They would, 
perhaps, have allowed them to remain until they 
died out, or have given them other employ- 
ment. 

784. Taking your own case, when you were 
transferred from the regiment which you joined 
to the 8rd Bengal European regiment, by that 
transfer you lost the bonus to which you would 
have been entitled in your regiment if you had 
retired, did you not?But then I went into a 
new regiment on the same footing in the same 
service, and on the same principle; and we com- 
menced then and there purchasing out on this 
very identical principle. 

785. Who regulated the scale, or the amount 
that should be paid by the individual officers of 
a regiment ?—The committee of the officers them- 
selves. 

786. Was the amount the same in all regi- 
ments /—Not the same in all. 

787. Supposing that the officers of the regi- 
ment to which you transferred had agreed to a 
scale of compensation very much less than that 
of the regiment from which you were transferred, 
you would have lost, would you not ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

788. In that case, would you have been en- 
titled to compensation ?— Perhaps I might not. 

789. In Colonel Gateskill’s Petition, his com- 
plaint is that he has retired, that he is given a 
step, and that certain officers refuse to pay him ; 
to whom do you think Colonel Gateskill should 
come for compensation ?— The word “ amalgama- 
tion ” is included in the petition, and it is in con- 
sequence of that amalgamation that we are the 
sufferers. 

790. You perceive that Colonel Gateskill 
states in his: petition that nearly all the officers 
have refused to give him the bonus to which he 
is entitled, on the ground “ that the said amalga- 
mation relieves them of their obligations to me”; 
and he goes on to say that they got the step 
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which he gave them; is it not a very hard case 
that if they get the step they should refuse to 
pay him ’—But then this amalgamation was an 
act of the Government, and consequently we 
were losers by it; it broke up and destroyed the 
whole of our purchase system. 

791. But was not the object, in fact, of every 
purchase to get accelerated promotion ?—That 
was not the sole object. 

792. But it was one object, was it not?—It 
was one object, but we always had two objects 
in view, and in some cases it was not the object. 
In my own individual case I had no wish to get 
promotion, because I was already such an un- 
lucky officer that I did not care about my pro- 
motion; I did not care whether I was a captain 
or a major. 

793. But assuming that one of the objects of 
a system of purchase be fo accelerate promotion, 
in the present instance you have all the officers 
jeniors to Lieutenant Colonel Gateskill in his 
regiment getting a step and refusing to pay for 
it; do you think it is fair that he should come 
to the Government and ask them to reimburse 
him for the loss which he sustained, although it 
is admitted that the officers junior to him had 
benefited by his retirement?—But there was 
the uncertainty, in consequence of the act of the 
Government, of the system being kept up. We 
were uncertain then what was to become of us; 
we were groping in the dark altogether ; we did 
not know what the next day’s orders might bring 
forth. 

794. Still, asa matter of fact, here is an officer 
retiring giving a step to his regiment, and his 
regiment refusing to give him the bonus to 
which he was entitled ?—But that was from the 
effects of the amalgamation. 

795. Previously to the amalgamation, in your 
experience of the Indian army, did you ever 
know the case of any officer who tried who was 
entitled to bonus and did not get any ?~-Not in 
my own regiment, unless it was for misconduct. 

796. Have any cases ever been brought to 
your knowledge in which a man retired from the 
Indian army, and was unable to get any bonus at 
all, although he was entitled to it?—-I cannot 
bring to mind a single instance, except, as I say, 
in that case of misconduct in my own regiment, 
which I stated in my last day’s evidence. 

797. Can you bring any case to your recollec- 
tion in-which an officer did not get the amount 
to which, according to the rules of his regiment, 
he was entitled?—I cannot at the present mo- 


798. Did it happen occasionally, or frequently ? 
—I daresay that sometimes, if an officer had 
made a number of purchases in quick succession, 
and were particularly anxious to go, he would 
say, * Well, gentlemen, I will retire if you will 
give me so much less; I do not wish to remain 
m the service, and if, instead of giving me 
20,000 rupees you give me 15,000 rupees, I will 
go at once ;” but it was of his own free will that 
he did it. 

799. What was the course adopted by the 
regiments; did they get some bank or other to 
advance the money?— All those officers who 
could pay cash down did pay cash down; but the 
lump sum, generally speaking, was borrowed 
from the Agra Bank or the Delhi Bank, or some 
other bank. 

800. Would you be disposed to deny that 
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there was frequently great difficulty in the off 
cers getting the sums to which they were enti 
tled ?—In some cases no doubt there was a grea 
deal of difficulty. 

801. But in those cases the difficulty generall 
arose, did it not, from a man retiring, and after 
wards those who had to contribute not being abl 
to do so?—I will give you an example of that 
In my own case, when I went to the European: 
all the officers above me came from native reg 
ments, and had never been in the habit of sery 
ing with Europeans; and the moment we gx 
together every man above me was for sale. W 
could not purchase them all out at once, and w 
commenced by degrees, and as a matter of cours 
we took those who would take the smallest sum 
Every man above me in the Europeans was fo 
sale when I joined it; I think I was junior cay 
tain when I joined it, and there was not a ma: 
above me, from the first senior major down to mé 
that was not for sale; and as we could not pur 
chase them all out at once, we were obliged t 
take them by degrees, 

802. The amount to be paid to officers in dif 
ferent regiments varied, did it not?—Yes. 

803. Supposing that the officers of one regi 
ment were to say, “ We do not get promotio. 
quickly enough, and we will double, or ver 
much increase, the amount to be paid to ou 
senior officers;” they did so of their own fre 
will ?—Yes. 

804. Is it not very hard that the Governmen 
should be called upon to compensate them fo 
an action which they spontaneously, and of them 
selves, adopted ?—Still I consider that the Go 
vernment did commit themselves by the Parlia 
mentary guarantee. 

805. Do you not think that there is a grea 
distinction between a Government saying, “ W 
will allow officers to enter into pecuniary trans 
actions one with another, and we will not inter. 
fere without giving due notice,” and saying 
“ Not only will we do that, but if any loss ac. 
crues to them from any change we will compen- 
sate them” ?—It is my own private opinion that. 
perhaps, there may be. 

806. Is it not the case that certain officers 
from India who, perhaps, had lost money by the 
amalgamation, are rather inclined to put that in- 
terpretation upon the Despatch of the Court of 
Directors of 1837 ?—It may be by a variation of 
Lord Cranborne’s Despatch ; but we do not 
consider that Lord Cranborne’s Despatch is on 
a fair and equitable scale at all. It is not what 
we ever asked for. What we asked for before 
the issuing of the order, we have asked for since 
the issuing of the order. 

807. But you_have placed such an interpreta- 
tion upon that Despatch as to justify you, in 
your own opinion, in demanding a full indemnity 
for any loss which has occurred from the re-orga- 
nisation or amalgamation ?—Yes, on an average 
scale, and then that would satisfy us. I do not 
say, Take it upon the 40,000 rupees’ scale, or 
upon the 30,000 rupees’ scale, but upon some 
fair and equitable scale. 

808. There are certain heads of disallowances 
which Lord Cranborne in his Despatch laid down 
should be deducted from the claims of officers; 
knowing your opinions, I will not ask you any 
questions about those disallowances, except that 
of substantive lieutenant colonel. Evidence has 
been given by two officials from the India Office 

upon 


Chairman—continued. 


upon that subject, and they seemed rather 


inclined to give up all those heads; any substan- 
tive lieutenant colonel, previous to the amalga- 
mation, would not have been entitled, would he, 
by the rules of his regiment, to compensation 
unless purchase (as it did in a few cases) went 
on up to that rank ?—lIn the infantry latterly we 
never purchased out any lieutenant colonels, but 
in the cavalry, engineers, and artillery, they did, 
and they would have been entitled to a bonus. 
In the infantry we tried it for a short time some 
years back, but being such a large body it fell 
to the ground, and they could not agree. There 
were a few lieutenant colonels who were pur- 
chased out; but within the last few years the 


infantry never purchased out Heutenant colonels ; 


though, as I said before, the cavalry, the 
engineers, and the artillery did so. 

809. Those disallowances may have been made 
in reference to two classes of lieutenant colonels ; 
they may have been made in reference to the 
claims of lieutenant colonels who attained 
that rank previously to the amalgamation; and 
they may have been made in reference to the 
claims of lieutenant colonels who, rather contrary 
to their wishes, were after the amalgamation 
elevated to that rank ; you would not, I presume, 
be inclined to admit that a lieutenant colonel who 
had attained that rank previously té the amalga~ 
mation, should get any compensation unless by 
special provision ?—By the old rules he would 
not have been entitled to anything. 

810. Of course omitting those cases where it 
had been the custom of the regiment to purchase 
up to the rank of lieutenant colonel !—That is 
-different altogether; but before the amalgamation 
in 1861, when we were all disposed of under the 
old system, regimental lieutenant colonels in the 
infantry were not entitled to any bonus. 


811. With reference to the disallowance in 


regard to pay to officers invalided, would any 
dues paid to officers invalided have been credited 
to a man under the old system on his retirement 
from the regiment ?—Yes, certainly. We were 
in the habit of purchasing out officers who went 
to the invalids, as well as those who went to the 
peusion list, or any other way, unless it was by 
compulfion that they went. 

812. Was that the general custom in all the 
regiments with which you were acquainted ?— 
Yes, except as I say, that | had one case in my re- 
giment where an officer went to the invalids who 
got nothing, because it was for misconduct. He 
got a medical committee to report him physically 
unfit for the service, and he went to the invalids; 
but if he had gone of his own free will before 
this misconduct took place he would ce¥tainly 
have got his money as other officers did in my 
regiment. I purchased out two officers in my 
regiment who went to the invalids, and one re- 
ceived 30,000 rupees. 

813. Reference has been made by previous 
witnesses to the terms which the officers of the 
English army obtained under the Army Regula- 
tion Bill, and I think that in your evidence. you 
have alluded once or twice to them; do you wish 
to establish any analogy between the cases and 
the circumstances which attended the abolition 
of purchase in the English army, and_ those 
which attended the re-organisation of the Indian 
army ?—I consider that we have a much stronger 
claim than the Queen’s officers had for their over- 
regulation money. The over-regulation money 
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that they gave was penal, whilst ours, though © 
perhaps not lawful, was sanctioned, which I : 


should say was next to being Jawful. It received 
the sanction of the Court of Directors and con- 
sequently of the Board of Control. 

814. But of course, if you draw an analogy 
between the terms obtained by one set of officers, 
and those obtained by another, you must not 
take the only one point in the analogy which is 
in your favour, but you must consider the other 
circumstances. Ido not wish to examine you 
on this point, unless you wish to insist upon it 
that there is a precise analogy between the cir- 
cumstances attending the abolition of purchase 
in the English army, and those attending the re- 
organisation of the Indian army; and if you are 
contented with stating that in that one respect 
you have an advantage, I will not examine you 
any further as to that analogy ?—I certainly con- 
sider that we have an advantage. 

815. On that one point, or on all others ?—On 
that one point of receiving the sanction of our 
masters, whilst the other was by law pronounced 
penal. 

816. In the case of the English officer there 
had been no official. permission given to him to 
pay or receive the over-regulation price; whereas 
you had, to a certain extent, permission to adopt 
the bonus system ?—Certainly. 

817. But were there not other circumstances 
attending the abolition of purchase in the English 
army, wholly dissimilar from those attending the 
re-organisation of the Indian army ?—Officers of 
the English army, I believe, got their promotion 
and extra pay immediately on their giving the 
money for it, whilst we had the chance of dying 
in the interval, and perhaps never receiving the 
slightest benefit at all. 

818. I am not alluding to the difference in 
terms, but to the difference of circumstances 
attending the abolition of purchase in the English 
army, and the re-organisation of the Indian army ; 
do you not think that if you compare the terms 
obtained by the officers, you ought also to com- 
pare the circumstances under which they obtained 
those terms ?—They might be considered, per- 
haps. 

819. For instance, in the English army, there 
was a compulsory system of regulation purchase 
forced by the Government upon officers, was 
there not ?—Not the over-regulation payment. 

820. I am speaking of the regulation pay- 
ments?—I do not refer to the regulation pay- 
ments at all. 

821. I ask whether there was not a system of 
regulation purchase “which was compulsorily 
forced upon officers of the English army ?—Yes ; 
T believe there was. 

822. Was not the Army Regulation Bill intro- 
duced with the one object of abolishing pur- 


-chase in the English army ?—Yes. 


823. The re-organisation which took place in 
the Indian army was the result of great disaster, 
was it not ?-—Yes. 

824. And the primary object of that re-orga- 
nisation was not to put an end to the bonus 
system, was it, or at least you are not aware that 
any public man in advocating the re-organisation 
of the Indian army, gave as a cause -for such re- 
organisation the advantages of abolishing the 
system of bonus ?—No, I do not suppose so. 

825. I wish to ask you one or two questions 


about a pamphlet which I think you have written; 
G3 that 
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that pamphlet commences by giving extracts from 
a despatch which was published in a General 
Order by the Government of India; have you 
ever seen that General Order ?—I took’ it from 
the printed form, a printed document that I had 
by me at the time, and before it was published 
it was supervised by the late Colonel Sykes, who 
I do not think would have allowed me to insert 
anything that was incorrect. 

826. Should you know the General Order from 
which these extracts were taken, if you were to 
see it’—I might do so, but it is so many years 
ago since I saw it, that I do not know whether 
I should be able to recognise it. 

827. Would you look at that General Order 
(handing a book to the Witness), and state whe- 
ther that is the one from which these extracts are 
taken ?—I do not think it is. 

828. You perceive that it is of the same date ? 
—I cannot exactly say; it does not seem to be 
the same, though it is of the same date, 

829. And it refers to the same subject, does it 
not ?—-But in the marginal notes here I see that 
there is a reference to these identical words 
which are now in dispute, “ must conduce to the 
contentment of the officers and the efficiency of 
the army.” 

830. Will you read the top of the marginal 
note ?—* Submit for Court’s favourable consi- 
deration five memorials from officers of the Bengal 
army, praying, for the reasons stated, that the 
Court will recall their orders of the 6th June 
1798, requiring from an officer about to retire on 
pension a declaration on oath that he had not re- 
ceived, and would not receive, any pecuniary or 
other gratification or compensation for so re- 
tiring. Government consider that the practice 
which has for some time obtained, although now 
for the first time brought to notice, of inducing 
time-expired officers under the rank of lieute- 
nant colonel to retire from the service, must con- 
duce to the contentment of the officers and the 
efficiency of the army.” , 

831. You perceive that that marginal note 
refers to a Despatch from the Government of 
India, to which the despatch of the Court of Di- 
rectors is a reply; is not that so?—Yes, I sup- 
pose it does. It is “ Letter dated February 1837, 
No. 20.” 

832. I am quite certain that the error arose 
through inadvertence, and that you believed this 
to be correct; but as your pamphlet now stands, 
the latter half of a marginal note has been de- 
tached from the marginal note, and has been put 
in-as the first out of three paragraphs of the ori- 
ginal Despatch; is not that so?—The marginal 
“1, 2,3” are merely references to the para- 
graphs in my pamphlet. 

833. I ask you whether the first paragraph in 
your pamphlet is not the latter half of themar- 
ginal note of the Despatch, and whether it would 
not appear, from your pamphlet, that the-first 
three paragraphs in that pamphlet:are the first 
three paragraphs in the Despatch ?—I do not pro- 
fess to put the whole Despatch; I merely put 
that extract from a Despatch dated the 29th De- 
cember 1837. 

834, But you perceive that the extract which 
you put in is not in the Despatch of the Court 
of Directors ?—Then, what does this marginal 
note mean? It is on the same sheet of paper.- 

835. But it is not part of the Despatch ?—It 
has reference to it. 
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836. It refers to another Despatch, does it 
not ?—There may be some slight error in dates, 
or something like that, perhaps 

837. There is no error of dates; you perceive 
that that very much alters the sense of the Des- 
patch ?— Still it gives their sanction. 

838. The sanction of whom ?—Of the Court 
of Directors. . 

839. That is the error under which you have 
fallen ; that marginal note in no way refers to 
the Despatch of the Court of Directors ; it refer 
to the Despatch of the Government of India 
which has been received by the Court of Diree 
tors, and ‘to which they send out a reply; the 
Despatch, as received by the Government of 
India, with a marginal note, is published in the 
General Orders; but this extract would mislead 
anyone who was not acquainted with the fact 
that the latter half of the marginal note has been 
taken out and substituted in the place of the 
first three paragraphs of the Despatch; if you 
had been acquainted with this order, you would 
not, I presume, have printed these extracts in 
the shape in which you have printed them ?— 
I should have taken out those parts which had 
most reference to us, and which were most to our > 
advantage. 

840. But if you had been aware that the first 
part which you quoted was not in the Despatch, 
you would not have dreamed of putting it in as 
part of the Despatch ?—But I state still that I 
consider that those words are in the body of the 
Despatch ; those very words are in that sheet 
of paper, and are published in the General 
Orders. 

841. Whilst quite admitting that the extracts, 
as published in your pamphlet, convey the sense 
of the correspondence which passed between the 
Goverment of India and the Court of Directors, 
yet, as a matter of fact, that first paragraph has, 
through some inadvertence,’ been transferred 
from the marginal note into the body of the 
Despatch ?—Yes, I suppose it has, as far as I can 
see, by that. 


Sir H. Wolff. 


842. You rely a good deal on the words of the 
Parliamentary guarantee in support ‘of your 
claims, and I suppose that the word of the gua- 
rantee upon which you rely most (as I see it 
italicised in your pamphlet) is “ privileges ;” 
“ the advantages as to pay, pensions, promotion, 
privileges, and otherwise ” ?—Yes. 

843. Do you recollect any case, during the 
time of the existence of this system of bonuses, 
of there being any defaulters; I mean men in the 
regiment who did not pay up when their time 
came ?—Yes. 

844. Was that made up by the contributions 
of the other officers ?—That was made up by the 
other officers. 

845. Was it generally the case that a man did 
get his bonus when the time came ?—Certainly, 
generally speaking; I do not remember any ex- 
ceptions. There were one or two cases where 
the officers knew that a man would be shortly 
obliged to leave the service; but still he expe- 
pedited it, and he sent in his papers before this 
storm that was going to set in, and the officers 
purchased him out and allowed him to go. 

846. Were there any cases of officers who from 
first to last systematically refused to contribute 
to the bonuses ?—I believe there were some. 
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847. And they, of course, would never have 
been entitled to a bonus on retirement ?—They 
would have got a smaller sum, perhaps; they 
would not have got the full amount. Jn a num- 
ber of‘cases an officer would retire, deducting the 


~ amount that was due by him for the steps. 


848. Did the Indian officers, previously to the 


Army Regulation Bill, make any more extensive 


claim than that of receiving their contributions 
without deductions ?—We have always petitioned 
for and claimed our full bonus; that is what we 
should have received agreeably to the wording of 
the fourth clause. 

849. Do you think that if the Committee re- 
commended that the deductions should be given 
in full, that would lead to any further claims on 
the part of the Indian officers? —We should con- 
sider ourselves as not receiving what was our 
just due. There is one more complaint that I 
think would be just as well inquired into, but 
I do not suppose that it comes within the scope 


_of this Committee. 


850. General Pears has given it as his opinion 
that if the question of the benus compensation is 
settled, there would be no other generai grievance 
arising out of the amalgamation; do you agree 
with him ?—There are other grievances; there is 
the forcible retirement, Xc. 


Colonel Jervis. 


851. With reference to what has been asked 
at the béginning of your evidence as to the posi- 
tion of the Indian officers, you are aware that 
the British army depending entirely upon votes 
of Parliament, whether its numbers are double 
or not, or whether a hundred officers come in 
in one year, they can be placed on half pay or 
dispensed with altogether at any time ?—In the 
Queen’s service they can. 

852, But when a man entered the Company’s 


service, he entered it on a contract that fulfilling - 


certain duties he was entitled to certain rights 
in return, did he not?—Agreeably to the regu- 
lations in existence when he entered the service. 

853. Up to the year 1796, I think a covenant 
or indenture was entered into between each 
officer and the Company, by which he agreed to 
accept a commission, and to proceed to India in 
the military forces of the East India Company, 
and. the Company on the other hand entered 
into a certain agreement as to his pay, pension, 
and so on?—Yes, agreeably to the regulations 
then in force. 

854. Inthe year 1794, if I understand rightly, 
a petition was forwarded to England to Sir 
Robert Abercrombie by the officers on the 
Bengal establishment ?—I believe that was so. 

855. This petition was ordered by the House 
of Commons to be presented at the Bar of the 
House on the 9th March 1795, in the following 
form :—* Ordered that there be laid before this 
House a copy of the memorial from the otticers 


on the Bengal establishment to the Court of 


Directors of the East India Company, sent to 
Sir Robert Abercrombie on the 4th August 


1794.” That was presented on the 10th March, 


on the part of the Court of Directors. 


If I 
understand rightly, that was referred to the 
Board of Control, and on the 16th June the then 
President of the Board of Control in making the 


‘annual statement with reference to the affairs of 


the Bast India Company, announced to the 
House that he had entered into certain arrange- 
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ments. with the Court of Directors for the pro- 
tection ‘of their officers; and amongst other 
matters which he stated was that comfortable 
and honourable retreat should after a certain 
number of years’ service be afforded to such 
officers as might wish to retire. I think that 
these regulations are known in India as the regu- 
lations of the year 1796 ?—Yes. 

856. In consequence of those regulations, the 
covenant formerly in existence between the Com- 
pany and those who entered the Company’s 
service was done away with, was it not, they 
having the protection of those regulations ?— 
They have not been altered since. 

857. They had been submitted to this House, 
and the Court of Directors were instructed to con- 
form to them ?— Yes. 

858. You entered the service, I think, in the 
year 1830?—I did. 

859. ‘The principal basis of the service of the 
servants of the East India Company, and that 
upon which all their protection was founded was 
a strict rise by seniority, was it not ?—Perfectly 
so. 

860. By the 24th George 3, c. 25, s. 42, it 
was enacted, ‘That from and after the com- 
mencement of this Act, all promotions and 
advancements of the officers and servants of the 
said United Company in India, as well civil as 
military, in their respective lines or professions, 
under the degrees of the respective counsellors 
and Commanders in Chief, shall be made accord- 
ing to seniority of appointment in a regular pro- 
gressive succession”; therefore, when a man 
entered the service, having been placed in his 
regiment he rose in that regiment ?—He rose in 
that regiment according as vacancies occurred 
above him. 

861. And he was entitled to remain in the 
Company’s service until he had fulfilled his time 
for pension, was he not?— Yes; unless he for- 
feited his right by his own misconduct. 

862. The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed in the year 1832 for the purpose 
of inquiring into the extension of the charter of 
the East India Company reported with reference 
to these matters, as follows :—* In the appendix 
is an explanation of the nature and operation of 
the seniority revimental system of the Company’s 
service, the manner in which officers are obtained 
for new regiments upon an augmentation, and of 
the difficulties which present themselves in the 
way of a reduction of the army by whole 
regiments, and the way in which it is therein 
thought they might be overcome”; they refer 
for proof of this to a report by Mr. Cabell, then 
head of the Secret and Political Department of 
the Court of Directors, who had drawn out a 
report upon the subject for the use of the Com- 
mittee ?—That is perfectly true. 

863. You are acquainted, I suppose, with the 
case as laid before the Commissioners, of ;whom 
Lord Cranworth was Chairman in 1863, of which 
this formed a part ?—Yes, I think I am. 

864. From the report made by Mr. Cabell, it 
appears that the reduction of a regiment after it 
has been formed for any considerable length of 
time, would be a work of extreme delicacy and 
of very considerable difficulty, from the imprac- 
ticability of providing for officers of the reduced 
regiment on an equitable principle, by returning 
and distributing them amongst the officers of the 
regiments to be retained. I suppose we may 
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understand from that, that the seniority system 
was so strong in each regiment, that in the case 
of a regiment being reduced it would be contrary 
to the regulations of 1796 to have appointed any 
of those officers to any other regiment ?—Yes; 
they guaranteed their remaining in the cadre of 
that regiment, although there might not be men 
with it. 

865. Mr. Cabell proposes two ways of getting 
out of this difficulty, one of which is this: “This 
difficulty, however, might be provided for if the 
reduced officers were not to be transferred at all 
into other regiments for purposes of promotion, 
but retained in a corps by themselves, and pro- 
moted therein regimentally.”. I think that 
accords with the statement which you made to 
the Chairman just now, as to what might have 
been done at the time of the amalgamation; that 
is to say, that the cadres of the officers might 
have been maintained, so that as the officers re- 
tired or died, the cadres would have become 
gradually extinct, but each cadre would have re- 
tained its seniority system ?-—Yes. 

866. Then Mr. Cabell further states on be- 
half of the Court of Directors, “that in point of 
fact, the reduction of regimental promotion had 
never been attempted since the year 1796, and 
that he knew of no case from the year 1796 to 
the year 1832 of anything in the shape of a re- 
duction of a cadre of officers ?”—Not one that I 
know of. 

867. Are you aware of any case of a cadre of 
officers of any one regiment being reduced since 
the year 1832 up to the time of the amalgamation? 
—Not during the Company’s rule. 


Sir H. Havelock. 


868. What became of the 34th Native Infan- 
try, who were reduced in 1852?—The officers 
remained where they were. 

869. In their own cadre ?—Yes; 

870. Are you certain of that ?—I believe they 
were, or they were transferred. 

871. That is the very point that i want to as- 
certain, namely, whether they remained in their 
cadre, or whether they were transferred. What 
became of the cadre of the 2nd Light. Cavalry, 
who were reduced in 1841 in the same way ?— 
They were made into the 11th; they only altered 
their number. The men of the 2nd Light 
Cavalry were. suspended, but the officers were 
transferred to the 11th, which was a new regi- 
ment. 

872. Jt was formed subsequently, was it not ? 
—And then they regained their own number 
after Mooltan, by General Wheeler’s particular 
request. 

Sir G: Balfour. 

873. In the case of two native regiments in 
the Bengal army that mutinied in 1824, the offi- 
cers were transferred at once to other regiments 
and the numbers were left blank, were they not ? 
—They were left blank, but the cadres of officers 
remained as they were. 

874. And the cadres of officers of the two Euro- 
pean regiments when you’ entered the service 
were kept quite distinct, and were maintained in 
their full integrity ?--Entirely so. 

875. And although they had two colonels, two 
lieutenant colonels, and two majors, they were 
still retained, were they not, although they were 
in excess of the numbers allowed in other regi- 
ments ?—Yes. 


Sir G. Balfour—continued. 


876. And when the increases were given to 
the captains of the Native Infantry the increases 
were given also to the European regiments, as 
each equal to two battalions of Native Infantry ? 
—Yes. 

877. So that during the whole time from 1796, 
to the present day, there never was up to 1861 
any change in the cadre system of any regiment ? 
—Not in the cadres. The numbers have been 
changed, but the officers have remained in the 
same gradation list in which they were in their 
old regiments though they got new numbers. 

878. But wherever regiments have mutinied 
they have placed the cadres of officers in other regi- 
ments in their stead ?—I believe that is correct, 


Colonel Jervis. 


879. Mr. Cabell points out as the only way of 
getting out of this difficulty, a plan which was 
called at that time Colonel Salmond’s plan; 
“These difficulties, and a few others in the way 
of the adoption of this plan, into which it is 
not necessary for the present purpose to enter, 
are completely obviated by the plan which has 
been suggested by Colonel Salmond, of accom- 
plishiny a reduction by whole regiments (which 
in point of fact has never been attempted since 
the introduction of regimental promotion in 
1796), by offering to as many officers as are equal 
to the officers to be reduced, and of the corres- 
ponding ranks, to purchase their commissions at 
such a rate as shall be equivalent to their value, 
and thereby hold out an inducement to as many 
ofhcers to retire from the service as would pro- 
vide places for the reduced officers in other regi- 
ments ;” that is to say, that the only way in which 
the Company ever attempted to solve this question 
was by a proposition that in case of any reduction 
of the regiments, they should purchase the 
officers’ commissions from them ?—Yes ; remuner- 
ating them for their losses. 

880. I do not know whether you are aware 
that in the evidence given before Lord Cran- 
worth’s Commission, the power of reduction of 
cadres of officers was endeavoured to be proved 
by the India Office by reference to the casualties 
which had occurred to some of the regiments 
during the war in Afghanistan ?—There was some 
reference made, I believe, but I do not recollect 
exactly the subject of it. 

881. And it was distinctly shown, was it not, 
that the Company had taken the greatest possible 
care in replacing the casualties which had 
occurred there to such an extent, by bringing in 
officers in such a way that no supersession what- 
ever had taken place of any man in the whole 
Indian sevice ?—To the best of my recollection, 
officers were removed from other regiments, but 
when they were removed they were removed to 
their advantage. They were taken away, say 
as fourth captains, and they were put in as 
second or third captains. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


882. That is to say, on augmentations being 
made to the army, they gave the senior officers in 
different positions in the other corps the adyan- 
tage of promotion which they might expect from 
being transferred to the augmented regiment ?— 


Yes. 
Colonel Jervis. 


883. Are you aware that it was stated in 
evidence that so strictly was this system kept up, 
and 


fe 


( 


Colonel Jervis —continued. 
md so impossible was it to reduce officers who 


ad entered and who were entitled to their rights ~ 


inder the Company’s service ; that is to say, to 
heir pay and promotion, until they had earned 
heir pension; that the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire ipto the position of the Indian 
wmy at the time of the amalgamation Acts were 
being passed through reported, in the strongest 
possible manner, the impossibility of any altera- 
ions being made in the service with reference to 
my officers then in the service as regarded his 
regimental seniority ?—To the best of my recol- 
lection, there was a distinct paragraph which 
affected those officers in the service, and those 
officers who had afterwards entered the service. 

884. The feeling in regard tu seniority was so 
strong, that even in the Act for the better go- 
yernment of India itself, 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, 
after the clause for the protection of the existing 
conditions of the service, section 57 distinctly 

rovided “ that it shall be lawful for Her Ma- 
jesty from time to time, by Order in Council, to 
alter or regulate the terms and conditions of ser- 
vice under which persons hereafter entering Her 
Majesty’s Indian forces shall be commissioned, 
enlisted, or entered to serve ;” and therefore this 
system could not be interfered with in reference 
to anybody already in the service ?—No. 

885. If I mistake not, in the beginning of the 
year 1859, when it was intended to organise the 
Staff Corps, Sir William Mansfield, in contem- 
plating this as a necessity, distinctly pointed out 
that it could not be done without breaking of 
the guarantees, Sir Charles Wood, fully agree- 
ine in this, nevertheless set aside all guarantees, 
in order that his object should be carried out. You 
have been asked a good many questions as to 
whether bonuses could be done away with, or as 
to whether Her Majesty could not order that 
after the amalgamation they should no longer 
exist. As to any analegy between that system 
‘and the purchase system in the English army, 
the benus system had grown up entirely based 
on the security of this regimental promotion by 
seniority, had it not ?—Entirely so; we had no 
other object; that is the only way we had for 
getting our money back again, or at least not 
exactly getting it back again, but getting our 

bonus. 

886. When regimental promotion was broken 
through by the regulations which Sir Charles 
Wood introduced, the bonus system fell of itself, 
did it not ?—Yes, 

887. Iherefore what I have always under- 
stood the claim of the officers to be was, that 
whereas for Imperial purposes it was thought 
right to do away with those guarantees, and to 
introduce and urganise a new system, it was only 
fair that théy should be reimbursed for the losses 
which they had sustained by a pledge given to 
them being broken for those Imperial purposes? 
—Yes. 

888. Are you acquainted with the case, so far 
as the bonus is concerned, which was submitted 
to Lord Cranworth’s Commission ?—Yes. 

889. You know of nothing, I suppose, which 
has induced any one of the officers to ask for 
more, or to alter in any way the views then pre- 
sented on their behalf by the committee which 
acted for them?—A great number of officers 
have submitted their applications through me, 
and I have sent-them to Members of Parliament, 
and, to the best of my recollection, there was 
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not one that applied for anything else but his 
full bonus. 

890. But that is not the question I wish to 
ask, but whether the case, as submitted to 
Lord Cranworth’s Commission on behalf of 
the officers at that time, is that upon which they 
have always relied up to the present time ?— 
Yes. 

891. Since that time there have been no 
larger claims made of any kind whatever?— 
None. 

892. The doing away with those clauses in 
Lord Cranborne’s Despatch of the year 1866 as 
to the deductions then insisted on, would, I sup- 
pose, give the. officers that which they asked 
from Lord Cranworth’s Commission; that is to 
say, the bonus without deductions ?—The full 
bonus, without deductions. 

893. And if that is done, you do not know of 
any claims whatever as regards bonus which 
could possibly be raised ?—None after that. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


894. You were asked a question with regard 
to Colonel Gateskill’s claim; do you remember 
the date of his application ?—It is dated in 
1862. 

895. Referring to the list of officers of the 
26th Regiment, to which he belonged, can you 
indicate any of them who had joined the Staff 
Corps at the time he made the application ?—I 
cannot. I do not remember it at all. 

896. But still it is not likely that all the 
ofticers of the 26th Regiment were in the same 
cadre as when they gave the promise on account 
of that bonus ?—No. 

897. Therefore the failure to pay the bonus 
was due to the fact that the officers had no 
longer any interest in making up contributions 
intended for the former cadre system ?—The 
officers had no longer any interest, as they got 
their promotion by length of service instead of 
by senivrity. 

g9g. And, therefore, the act of the Govern- 
ment in making a staff corps, and giving a scale 
of advancement which had not existed in old 
time, was the cause of the failure in paying that 
bonus ?—-Certainly. 

899. I think about 62 regiments of Bengal in- 
fantry mutinied, did they not ?’—I do not know 
exactly the number, but I should think very 
near that. 

900. And about 12 remained staunch, did they 
not ?—I do not remember the exact number, but 
it was some 10 or 12. 


Mr. Denison. 


901. There were 12 not under temptation ?— — 


There were some disarmed in time. I was at 
Peshawur at the time, and we disarmed all the 
native regiments, and therefore they remained. 
One regiment afterwards mutinied, though they 
were deprived of their arms. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


902. A large proportion of the men did 
mutiny, but their officers did not remain idle ; 
they raised many more men than those that 
mutinied, did they not?—As many, I should 
think, if not more. 

903. The cavalry regiments mutinied, to a 
regiment, did they not?—Yes, the Light Cavalry 
I should think did; the 5th Cavalry did not 
mutiny, but they disarmed them. 

H 904. Did 
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904. Did not the Government form the cadres 
of cavalry officers into five European regiments? 
—They were transferred to European regiments, 
but kept distinct ; a right wing and a left wing, or 
something like that. 

905. Still, so much did they respect the cadre 
system, that though they amalgamated two cadres 
of native cavalry into one regiment, of Euro- 
pean cavalry, they still kept the cadres 
separate ?—Yes, they were formed into one regi- 
ment, but still there were the two cadres. 

906. You remember that the Government 
raised six additional regiments of European in- 
fantry ?—Yes. 

907. And they took the officers from the native 
infantry regiments, did they not ?—Yes. 

908. And they took 12 cadres to form the six 
regiments, and gave them the rise exactly as be- 
fore, did they not ?—Yes. 

909. So that the old respect for the regimental 
gradation system has been maintained ?—Yes, as 
before. 

910. So that the fair claims that the officers 
might be supposed to have had upon the Govern- 
ment were respected even in those troublous 
times ?—They were. 

911. The noble Chairman has referred to the 
vast increase of Indian military expenditure 
which has taken place since the Mutiny; are you 
able to say that whatever increased military ex- 
penditure has taken place need not have existed 
if the old army had been maintained upon a re- 
duced seale, and that the increased expenditure 
is occasioned by the change of organisation and 
changes of system ?—Entirely by the 1e-organisa- 
tion; but at the same time the Government 
have been saving in respect of the native pen- 
sioners. 

912. Do you remember the amount of pensions 
that were saved /—-I do not. 

9:3. Do you remember that they were more 
than 30,00,000 rupees ?—I have often heard it 
stated that the pension list was almost equal\ to 
the cost of the efficient army, and that was swept 
off. 

914. When did you leave India ?—In 186]. 

915. Do you remember that, totally irrespective 
of the amalgamation, the army had been very 
greatly reduced, and that all the extra cavalry 
and infantry that had been raised had been cut 
down ?—They were all cut down, and I was a 
sufferer; I lost my regiment by it. 

916. Many other officers suffered by it, did 
they not?—Many other officers suftered. I 
raised a regiment, and it was struck off in con- 
sequence of not being required. 

917. And the number of regiments of infantry 
and cavalry that were then formed, quite irrespec- 
tively of the amalgamation, was smaller than the 
number that had previously existed ?— A little 
more than half. 

918. And therefore the military expenditure 
was quite capable of being brought down, as it 
was brought down even to a lower point than it 
was at before the Mutiny ?—I should say it would 
be less. 

919. Therefore the increased military expen- 
diture which has sprung up since 1861 is the 
result of the amalgamation, is it not, and not acon- 


sequence cf the Mutiny ?—Entirely the result of 


the amalgamation. , 
920. You have referred to the fair claim which 
you thought you had in connection with this 
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bonus system, having regard to the consideratio 


which the Government at home has given to the - 
over-regulation prices, and you stated that in 

your opinion the permission to subscribe money _ 
for the purpose of buying out the senior officers — 


had been recognised by the authorities, permitted 
by the authorities, and encouraged by the autho- 


rities for many years before the Mutiny ?—It _ 


always was encouraged. 


921. Are you aware that over - regulation 
prices were largely paid by the officers of the * 
Home army ?—I always heard so, though I have 


never had any personal experience of it. 

922. The following passage occurs in the Re- 
port of 1859: “ By the Act of 49 Geo. 3, c. 126, 
s. 5, every officer who has paid an amount, how- 
ever small, beyond the regulation price, is liable, 
on conviction thereof by a general court martial, 
to be cashiered, and all parties who have been 
voluntarily and knowingly assisting therein are 


liable to be deemed and adjudged guilty of a 
misdemeanour.” Are you aware that in spite of 


this very stringent regulation which existed in the 
Royal army, over-regulation prices were paid? 
—Yes, and I believe they always were paid, to 
the best of my knowledge. 


923. Looking at the effects of the Indian bonus 
system upon the army, do you think that the. 


efficiency of the service was promoted by officers 
subscribing’ to buy out the old officers? — 
Decidedly. 

924. J)o you think that if we had not got up 
these bonus funds we should have had a stagna- 
tion of promotion which would have left nothing 
but old officers at the head of the army ?—-I know 
that within a very short time after I joined the 
service there used to be five, six, and seven 
brevet captains in each regiment. 

925. And the stagnation of promotion would 
have go on to a greater extent, would it not ?— 
Certainly. 

926. Therefore the officers by providing their 


own funds, did a great good for the service, did 


they not?—It is, acknowledged, I believe, to 
have been so. 

927. If the officers had not done that, must 
not the Government have gone toa great expense 
in relieving the army from a great number of old 
officers ?—If they wanted an efficient army, 
they certainly would have been obliged to do 
so. 

928. How many years were you a subaltern ? 
—To the best of my recollection, close upon 21 
years, within a month or so. 

929. Are you not aware that captains were 
upon an average 26 years in the service before 
they got their majority ?—Longer than that I 
should think. 

930. In what time can a subaltern now obtain 
his captaincy ?—Twelve years I think it is. 

931. Therefore the difference of pay between 
the 12 years and the 20 years that you were a 
subaltern would have been a very large sum of 
money, would it not ?’—Yes. 

932. Therefore the Government were giving 
you the pay of a subaltera for eight years longer 
than an officer now gets the pay of a subaltern, 
since an officer now gets his captaincy in 12 years, 
whereas formerly he had to wait 20 years for it; 
and there is an increase of cost to the Govern- 


ment, is there not, in the case of every officer, to 


the amount of the difference between eight 


years’ pay of a subaltern and eight years’ pay of 


a captain? 


. Sir G. Balfour—continued. 


a captain ?—The Government have to give con-. 


siderably more. 


933. And therefore the number of captains, 
and the number of majors, and the number of 
lieutenant colonels is now vastly on the increase 
in comparison with the numbers which formerly 
existed ?—I believe that shortly the army will be 
entirely field officers, and they will not have a 
single subaltern in it. 


934. If you compare the pay which all those 
field officers now get with the pay which all 
the old field officers got under the seniority 
system, do you not find that the pay of all the 
field officers is at present very much larger than 
it formerly was ?—Certainly. 


935. And the expense of the greatly increased 
numbers in the rank of those field officers is en- 
tirely due to the amalgamation, is it not ?—It is 
entirely due to doing away with our old system 
of promotion. 


936. If we had had that system of rising to 
rank at the end of 12 years for a captain, at the 
end of 20 for a major, and at the end of 26 years 
for a lieutenant colonel, we should never have 
dreamt of establishing bonus funds ?— Never. 


937. And, therefore, the necessity for those 
funds arose in consequence of the slow promo- 
tion for offences, which led them to adopt such 
measures for the purpose of obtaining for them- 
selves that which the Government now do of 
their own accord?—The Government acknow- 
ledged that themselves, I believe. 


937.* Will you be so good as to prepare a 
brief statement of the total pay you would have 
been entitled to have received from your entrance 
into the service until your retirement; sup- 
posing you to have been actually present with 
your regiment during each month of the whole 
of your service in the grade of ensign, lieutenant, 
captain, and major, during the years you held 
those respective ranks, and then contrast the pay 
you would have received, supposing the rules for 
advancement in rank as now fixed in the staff 
ccrps, viz., 12 years’ service in the rank of sub- 
altern, eight years in .the rank of captain, five 
years in the rank of major, and five years in the 
rank of lieutenanant colonel, had been in opera- 
tion; and state the differences between your 
receipts and those under the new scheme of rise, 
also explaining the rates used, and those fixed 
for the staff corps for the new system, and that 

the rates for the old system are those of the 
former system ?—I beg to state in reply to the 
foregoing questions, that my first commission is 
dated 30th September 1830, and I served as 
ensign antil 30th December 1836, being six years 
and three months, and under the old full batta 
rates of pay I might have received Rs. 202. 12. 5. 
per month ; and I was promoted to leutenant on 
30th December 1836, and served in that grade 
14 years and 2 months, and I would have received 
on the old full batta rates Rs. 256. 10. per month. 
I was promoted to regimental captain, 1st March 
1851, and I served in that grade 9 years 11 
months 15 days, and I would have received on 
the old full batta rates Rs.4.5. 6. per month. 
I was promoted*to regimental. major on 15th 
February 1861, and served in that grade till I 
retired on 3lst December 1861; being a period 
of 10.months and 15 days, and would have 
received on the old full batta rates As. 789. 3. 
0.46. 
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per month. On this data I would have received 
on the old full batta rates — 
Rs. | ap. 
As ensign for 6 years and 3 months - 15,113 15 5 
9 lieutenant, 14 years 2 months = - 43,626 4 — 
», captain, 9 years 11 months and 15 49,429 10 —- 
days. 
» major, 10 months and 15 days” - 8,286 7 6 
Rs. | 116,456 4 11 


Total service, 31 years and 83 months. 


Whereas, if the staff corps advancement had 
existed when I entered the service, | should have 
received the following :— 


TPE LTE 18 
As lieutenant for 12 years, at per 32,508 - - 
month Rs, 225. 12. 
As captain for 8 years, at per month 35,913 - — 
Rs. 374. 1. 6. 
As major for 5 years, at per month 38,452 8 - 
Rs. 640. 14. 
As lieut. colonel for 5 years, at per 49,672 8 —- 
month Rs, 827. 14. 
As colonel for 1 year and 3 months, at 19,429 1] — 
per month Rs..1,295. 5. 
Rs. | 175,975 11 “— 


Total service, 31 years and 3 months. 


BRS i es Bs 

Total amount of pay on staff corps | 175,975 11 —- 
rules. 

Total amount of pay on old full batta | 116,456 4 11 
rates. 

Difference - -. - Rs. 59,519) 6+ 1 


It will thus be seen that I would have drawn 
59,519 rupees in excess of what I would have 
drawn on the old regimental rise. 


Mr. Denison. 


938. Is it not a disputed point in a good many 
regiments whether the bonus actually had the 
effect of accelerating promotion ?—It certainly 
accelerated promotion by buying out old officers. 
I do not knew any particular cases where it was 
in dispute at all. 

939. There were a great number of regiments, 
were there not, and notably cavalry regiments, 
in which the bonus system was in full force, and 
in which the rate of promotion was quite as slow 
as anything that you have told the Committee? 
—-Because the old officers would not sell out; the 
old officers were not obliged to sell out; no one 
could force them to do so, and it was of their own 
free will when they did sell out. The junior 
officers could not say, “here is your money; 
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~ "940, And that is the reason, I suppose, why it 
has been disputed, whether or not this bonus sys- 
tem really had the effect which the officers 
intended of accelerating promotion?--I believe 
there is only one case in which it was disputed. 
The Adjutant General of Bombay or Madras (I 
believe it was Bombay), Colonel Powell, returned 
home, and wished the old rules not to be en- 
forced, because he himself could not purchase, 
and, therefore, he did not want the officers of 
other regiments to purchase over his head and 
get promotion before him ; he wrote a requisition, 
I believe, for the bonus system to be interfered 
with out of sheer spite; because he could not 
get it himself, he did not want other officers to 
get it. 


H 2 941. You 
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Mr. Denison—continued. 


941. You spoke just now of the great diminu- 
tionin the charge on the pension list, and also in the 
effective charges for the native army, did you 
not ?—Yes. 

942. Was it not in consequence of that very 
mutiny of which you spoke just now that so great 
an addition was made to the European Infantry, 
and to the European Artillery ?—The mutiny 
certainly was the cause, but at the same time the 
officers are not answerable for the mutiny; the 
power was taken out of their hands, and that was 
the principal cause of the mutiny. 

943. It was very far from my intention to say 
that the officers had anything to do with the 
mutiny, and I do not think that such an idea 
occurred to any member of the Committee; but 
you, I think, laid stress upon the point that this 
new organisation, such as it it, has been the cause 
of a very greatly diminished charge to the finances 
of India ?—Yes, so far as the native army is con: 
cerned. 

944, But if as against that you put the in- 
creased charge for the European troops of all 
arms, of course that difference disappears and 
becomes a debit on the other side?—As I have 
said, I am not a proper judge about the finance 


~ question; I have never studied it, and, there- 


fore, my opinion on the subject would have very 
little weight, I should think. 

945. But may it not be put in this way: that 
the new organisation of the native army of India 
could not stand, and would not be effective unless 
it was backed up by a greatly increased Kuro- 
pean force ?—The European force is our stand 
by, I should think; we have a very small native 
army, and very inefficiently officered too. 


Lord E/cho. 


946. I do not know whether you quite under- 
stand a question that was put to you some time 
ago by the noble Chairman ; it was, as I under- 
stand it, whether, supposing that this Committee 
which is appointed to consider the question of 
the deductions from the bonus, were to recom- 
mend that those payments should be made with- 
out deductions, there would be a cessation of 
agitation for anything further on the part of the 
officers whom you represent ?—I do not think the 
officers would be contented with only giving us 
our outlay. 

947. Do you or do you not wish to stand by 
that answer ?-—The officers would still consider 
themselves aggrieved. 

948. That is not my question; my question 
was whether, supposing that the Committee were 
to make that recommendation, and that the Go- 
vernment were to act upon it, the Government 
would have any security that some fresh agita- 
tion for something else would not spring up ?— 
They would still agitate for the full bonus. 

949. In stating that as an opinion, do you give 
it as your own individual opinion, or do you 
think that you express the opinions of those for 
whom you have been acting ?—I think I express 
the opinions of the body in general. 

950. You feel confident of that —I think so, 


Colonel Jervis. 


951. Are we to understand that if this bonus 
outlay is paid without any of the deductions in 
Lord Cranborne’s Despatch being insisted upon 
(which is the meaning of what the noble Lord has 
put to you), there is then any further question 
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Colonel Jervis—contiuued. ) 

at issue?—There is the question of our ful r 
bonus. . =. | 
Sir H. Havelock. s| 

952. You still say that there would remain the | 
question of compensation for forced retirement? | 
—No, not compensation; but the question why 
officers were obliged to leave; we think that the | 
reasons why they were turned out of the service 
should be made known in individual cases. 

953. Of what cases are you speaking ?—Cases | 
in general. They were told to retire from the'| 
service without any cause being assigned; not! 
that I am interested in the case myself, as I am! 
not one of them, but I have heard officers com- | 
plain that the reason wlty they have been obliged | 
to retire has been kept from them. | 

Sir -H. Wolff. | 

954. The following Address was adopted on. 
the 28th of June 1870: “That an humble) 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying | 
that as the orders Her Majesty was graciously . 
pleased to give for the redress of the grievances _ 
of the officers of Her Majesty’s late Indian | 
military services, consequent upon an Address of | 
the House of Commons, dated the 2nd day of 
May 1865, have not been carried out in the sense: 
of the Address, owing to deductions being made | 
from the bond fide claims of officers on the ground | 
of accelerated promotion, and on the ground of | 
increased retired pensions, Her Majesty may be | 
graciously pleased to direct a further considera 
tion of the subject, with a view to the redress of | 
the. still unsatisfied claims.” Supposing the | 
Committee to recommend to the Government 
that the deductions mentioned in the Address | 
shall not be made, would the Indian officers still | 
continue an agitation for any further claims ?—_ 
We claim more than our outlay. 
ont 

Chairman. 

955. Then to sum it up, as I understand, if the | 
Committee were to recommend that these dedue- | — 
tions be omitted, and if the Secretary of State 
were to accept their recommendation, you would | 
consider yourself not debarred from further | 
agitation in reference to bonus claims ?—I do. 
not know exactly how to answer the question, 
and I am only speaking for myself. | 

956. I wish to learn your own opinion ?—I 
think I have answered that question already, — 
considering the responsible situation lamin. 

957. Have you ever consulted with those with — 
whom you generally act upon that point, and is _ 
the answer which you give merely your own | 
individual opinion, or is it the opinion of others? — 
—I believe to the best of my knowledge it is a | 
general opinion. | 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. , 


958. Without going so far as the bonus, is | 
there any disposition among the officers so far as — 
you know to claim interest on the payments that _ 
they have made? --That would be a stepping — 
stone towards satisfying us. That I daresay — 
might satisfy a number of us, and, perhaps, the 
majority. of us, or if any other scale, not the full | 
bonus, but any other minor scale was established 
to give us a small remuneration under the same 
system as the bonus, that would lessen the diffi- 
culty, because the great difficulty with us is the 
proof of payment. Allow me to mention my 
own case. 


I entered the service in 1830, and [ 
commenced | 


ha 


Me '‘ 


Campbell- Bannerman—continued. 
nmenced my payments in 1836. Can you 
pect me to produce a document to prove that I 
d money in 1836, when I was never expecting 
to be called upon to prove that payment? 
_ Besides we never received any receipts for the 
money; the money was deducted by the pay- 
master out of our monthly statements. 
959. The proof of that could be forthcoming, 
could it not?—No, because before the mutiny 
the books, after a certain number of years, were 
destroyed. . 
= \ Mr. Denison. 

960. I asked that question particularly of 
General Johnson, and he distinctly told the Com- 
mittee that these deductions were never made by 
the paymasters, but were made by the banks ?— 

The money was drawn from the Agra Bank, to 
the best of my knowledge ; there was always a 


. 


writer kept in the pay office, paid by the Agra 
‘ 
cf 
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Po Mr. Denison—continued. 


Bank, and our instalments were inserted in our 
pay statements. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 


961. Has difficulty been found in proving to 
the satisfaction of the authorities, the payments 
that have been made ?—Several officers have been 
barred from sending in their claims, because they 
had no proof of payment, and they were afraid 
to state the amount. 


Sir H. Havelock. 


962. Have you not heard it generally mooted 
that in case these claims for bonus should now 
be paid without any deductions, there would still 
remain the question as to a claim for the interest 
that may have accrued in the time during which 
those sums may have been detained?—Yes, I 
think it would be very likely to be asked for. 


~ General 

Rt. Hon. Sir 

E. Lugard, 
G.C.B. 


16 March 
1875. 


Tuesday, 16th March 1875. . ; 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Sir George Balfour. 

Mr. Campbell Bannerman. 
Lord Elcho. . 

Mr. Fawcett. 


Lord George Hamilton. 
Sir Henry Havelock. 
Mr. Hermon. ° 

Colonel Jervis. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in tHe Cuare. 


General the Right Honourable Sir Epwarp Lucarp, G.c.B., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


963. THis Committee are anxious to have a 
little more information upon the system under 
which you, by the Act of 1874, award compen- 
sation to the officers in the Artillery and En- 
gineers; perhaps you. will explain to the Com- 
mittee to what process of sifting any claim put 
in by an officer of the Artillery or Engineers 
under that Act is subjected? — Every claim 
submitted by an officer of the Artillery or 
Engineers is subjected to a calculation made by 
us on what he would have received on the Ist 
November 1871 from the junior officers had the 
Act of 1871 not been in force. Then, from that 
sum, by the Act of 1874, we are compelled to 
deduct the sum that he would receive from the 
Indian Government under Lord Cranborne’s 
Despatch of 1866. 

964. Do you pay him the whole sum which he 
is entitled to receive, or do you merely pay him 
the sum, minus the deduction ?—We pay him the 
sum awarded, minus the deduction of the amount 
he would receive from the India Othce. 

965. He then would apply to the India Office 
for that amount ?—Quite so. In short, he applies 
to the India Office, and gets his claim settled by 
the committee’ of the India Board, before he 
comes to us. 

966. I will put the following question, because 
I dare say that. you can explain it; I will assume 
that an officer claims, say, 1,500/. as the sum 
which he would have received from the retiring 
fund of his regiment ?—But that would apply 
only to those regiments that have funds. 

967. I meant the Artillery ?—They have no 
funds to speak of; the Engineers have funds; 
but the others were remunerated by their juniors 
on the principle, I may almost say, since the 
amalgamation, of sending the hat round and the 
juniors giving what they chose, and what they 
considered right; in fact, what the step was 
worth to them. 

968. We will assume that the officer would 
claim whatever he could prove that he would 
have got from his regiment on retiring, and from 


_that amount he would deduct that which he 


would have received under Lord Cranborne’s 
Despatch ?—-Quite so. 

969. At present, under Lord Cranborne’s 
Despatch, the sum would be subjected to certain 
deductions from the claims which he makes under 


that Despatch, and after those deductions were 


Chairman—continued. 


remitted, the amount which he would get under 


Lord Cranborne’s Despatch would be larger 
than that which he now gets ?—Quite so. 

970. In such a case, what would occur; would 
the India Office pay him more, or would he re~ 
ceive more on the aggregate amount of his claim, 
or would he receive just the same ?—It would be 
doubtful then whether we should be enabled to 
pay him anything. I will give you an instance, 
a case which occurred before 1871. There was 
an officer of the Madras Artillery whose juniors 
said they would give him 10,000 rupees, amount- 
ing to about 1,000/., if he would retire, provided 
he did not get so much under Lord Cranborne’s 
Despatch. He was awarded by the committee 
over the 10,000 rupees, and his juniors gave him 
nothing ; so that, you see, it would be for con- 
sideration whether in other cases the juniors 
would have subscribed and given anything if 
the officer got his full award from the committee 
without any deductions for advanced rank, ad- 
vanced pay, &c. 

971. I believe, as a matter of fact, you have 
not been able to settle with any of the officers? 
—No. I hope to-morrow or the next day we 
shall be able to settle with a large number. 

972. Assuming that you settled with some 
officers to-morrow, you would pay them the sum 
which they claim, minus the sum that they would 
have received under Lord Cranborne’s Despatch ? 
—Not exactly the sum that they claim, but the 
sum that we conceive by precedents they would 
have obtained from their juniors. ; 

973. From the sum which you think they 
would have claimed and got from their juniors, 
you would deduct what they would get under 
Lord Cranborne’s Despatch ?—Yes; that we are 
obliged to do according to the Act of 1874. 

974. If the deductions were remitted, the 
officer whould receive more under Lord Cran- 
bourne’s Despatch than he calculated upon ?— 
Yes. 

975. And therefore, if he gets that sum from 
the India Office, together with what you paid 


him, he would get more than you would consider | 


him entitled to ?—-Yes, certainly, if we had paid 

him, and if the India Office paid him the extra 

sum. 

976. There would be some little difficulty 

about that, would there not ?—I am afraid there 

would be. Under the Act of 1874, I donot know 
; -whether 


Chairman—continued. 


whether the Committee are quite aware we are 
empowered to grant to any of the said officers 
who have retired since the said Ist of November 
1871, or who may hereafter be permitted to retire, 
a compensation equal to the sum that they would 
have received according to the custom if any 
of their corps, and so on in the nature of a bonus 
for such retirement, had they retired from their 
regiment on the said day, that is the Ist of No- 
vember 1871, after deducting such sums, if any, 
as they may have received from the Indian 
revenues in respect of or in aid of such bonus. 
Therefore you see we are bound by the Act, and 
it would be necessary for a fresh Act to be passed 
before we could give them any bonus, because by 
the Act we are bound to deduct the Indian 
grant. 


Mr. Fawcett. 


977. Then, without the fresh Act, what it 
would come to is this, that the officers would not 
receive more, but India would pay more and 
~ England would pay less, as far as I understand ? 
——Unless we had already paid it we should pay 
nothing without a fresh Act, because our hands 
are tied. 


Chairman. 


978. If, however, you did not pay anything to 
the officers until it was finally settled that these 
deductions should stand or not, there would be 
no difficulty at all in estimating what you would 
have to pay?—Not at all. The Act binds us 
down to deduct from our award the sums received 
by the officers from the Indian Government; and 
if they had received more than we should have 
awarded, until a fresh Act is passed our hands are 
tied, and we could not give them anything. 

979. I suppose that if an officer charged more 
than under Lord Cranborne’s Despatch you 
think he would have got from his regiment, he 
would have no claim under the Act of 1874?— 
Certainly not; and it is doubtful whether his 
juniors would give him anything, from the case 
I quoted in the Madras Artillery., I dare say 
General Balfour knows that case. 

980. It seems to me that no difficulty would 
occur if you did not compensate any of the officers 
until you knew exactly whether the present 
terms, that is to say, whether Lord Cranborne’s 
Despatch would be adhered to or not?—We are 
most anxious to compensate the officers before 
the end of the month, because we have money 
burning a hole in our pockets, and we want to 
get rid of it. | It will go back into the Exchequer 
unless we pay the officers. 

981. As I understand, if an officer claimed a 
certain sum, and you awarded him, after investi- 
gation, that which he claimed, and he then went 
to the India Office to get what you calculated he 
would have got under Lord Cranborne’s De- 
spatch; and you found that, in consequence of 
the deductions being remitted, he gets more, I 
suppose there would be no power of making him 
refund ?— We compensate no officer who has not 
already received, or is in course of receiving, the 
amount communicated to him by the India Office, 
and who either has received it, or can receive it 
any day he chooses. 


Mr. Fawcett. 


982. Suppose that an officer would receive 
under Lord Cranborne’s Despatch 1,000/., if 
the reductions were remitted, he would receive 

0.46. 
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Mr. Fawcett—continued. 


1,5002.; but it would virtually come to the same 
thing, because if the reductions were remitted, 
and he received 1,500/. instead of 1,000/., you 
would have to give him 500/. less ?—Certainly, 
according to the Act. 

983. Therefore, unless the Act was altered, 
the only result would be this: supposing an Indian 
officer were to go to the India Office to-morrow, 
and supposing it should be suddenly decided that 
those deductions should be remitted, he would 
not get more; but India would pay more and 
England would pay less, and the officer would 
be in exactly the same position as he was be- 
fore ?—Quite so. 

984. Therefore, looking at it from that point 
of view, you may throw out of consideration the 
question of the officer, for it simply becomes a 
matter of arrangement between England and 
India ?—-Quite so. 


Mr. Hermon. 


985. In the Ordnance you mean?—In the 
Ordnance corps, which are the only corps which 
we have to deal with. 

986. But the other corps come under the 
operation of Lord Cranborne’s Despatch ?—Yes ; 
but not under the operation of the Royal Com- 
mission, except the transferred line regiments. 


Mr. Fawcett. 


987. As I understand, you would not give 
them the compensation which they are entitled 
to until all is settled, or is in process of settling, 
with the India Office, and until you know what 
they are going to receive from the India Office ? 
—Quite so. 

988. Therefore, as long as they adhere to that 
rule, it simply becomes-a question between Eng- 
land and India?—It does, certainly, unless the 
Act of 1874 is altered. 

989. But on the assumption that that Act 
remains as it is, supposing that this Committee 
should report to the House, and the Secretary 
of State for India should act upon the Report, 
that a fair figure for deductions should be al- 
lowed, and you at once begin on that basis to 
settle with the Indian officers, you would agree 
with me, I think, that the officers would not 
receive more, but that India would pay more 
and England would pay less?—Yes; I will give 
an instance. There is an officer, a colonel in the 
Bombay Engineers, with whom we are about to 
settle, perhaps to-day, or certainly to-morrow. 
We award him according to the rate which he 
would have got from his fund, 3,074/. 10s. (at 
the rate of exchange rupees have been turned into 
sterling money), and he has got from the Indian 
Government 5977. 9s. 8d. We are now about to 
pay him 2,4771. Os. 4d. 

990. You deduct 597 1., the amount which he 
receives from India, from the amount which you 
consider is due to him ?—Quite so. 

991. Therefore, if he received more money 
from India, he would not get more in the aggre- 
gate; the only thing would be that you would 
pay him less ?—Exactly so. 


Sir G. Balfour. 
992. When did that officer retire?—A short 
time ago. . 
993. Did he leave the service since the lst of 
November ?—Yes, within this last week or so. 


H 4 Chairman. 


General 
Rt. Hon. Sir 
E. Iugard, — 


G.C.B. 


16 Mareh 
1875, 


Generai 
tt. Hon. Sir 
£. Lugard, 

G.C.B. 


16 March 
1875. 
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Chairman. 


994. If the deductions are remitted, the officers" 


of the line who have already received compensa- 
tion under Lord Cranborne’s Despatch would 
put in a fresh application ?—We have nothing to 
do with the line; except the transferred regi- 
ments. 

995. Officers of the line would put in a fresh 
application, and under that application in all pro- 
bability they would receive something more than 
they got before ?—Quite so. 

996. Supposing an officer in the Engineers or 
the Artillery said, 'The remitting of those deduc- 
tions applies to me, and I will put in a claim, 
and he goes to the India Office and says, It is 
perfectly true that you paid me a certain sum 
under the Despatch, but the terms of that 
Despatch are altered, and therefore I claim now 
the deductions which have been remitted, would 
the India Office in that case say, We will admit 
your claim, but at the same time we must find 
out what you have got from the Army Purchase 
Commission ?—I think it is very likely. 

997. If the sum which he got from the Army 
Purchase Commissioners was larger than that 
which he could claim under the altered condition 
of Lord Cranborne’s Despatch, of course he 
would receive nothing ?— It is very likely, unless 
some alteration is made in the Act of 1874. 

998, And in that case the revenues of India 
would be so far guarded that they would not 
have to pay that sum of money which has already 
been paid by the Army Purchase Commissioners ? 
— Quite so. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

999. That is on the supposition that the artil- 
lery officers would pay; but there is no security 
that they would be paid in India; there is 
nothing in the Act to compel them to do it ?— 
No; that is simply an arrangement between the 
India Office and the Government. 

1000. But suppose the Government said, 
« Well, we object to.a consideration of those re- 
spective claims, and we refuse to pay,” there is 


no power whatever on the part of an Indian 


officer to compel the Government to pay him ?— 
No, certainly not, 

1001. Then, as a matter of justice to India, if 
those deductions are remitted, you consider it 
essential to have the Act altered ?—I think so. 


Chairman. 


1002. Surely the Act at present protects the 
revenues of India, and if that Act were altered 
the officers would get more, would they not ?—It 
does not protect the revenues of India. There is 
an omission in the Act, I think, as to the mode in 
which the Indian Government compensate their 
officers. It merely lays down that whatever the 
Indian Government give those officers we shall 
deduct that sum from our award. It does not say 
in the Act the award made by the Indian Govern- 
ment under the Despatch of Lord Cranborne of 
1866. It states whatever the Indian Government 
choose to give. 

1003. If that is the case, I do not think there 
would be any necessity for a fresh Act /—Except 
with regard to one operation, if an officer got 
more from Lord Cranborne’s Despatch than we 
could give him, it would be doubtful, under the 
Act, whether we could give him anything at all. 
That is the thing; we are bound down by that 
clause not to de. Of course it would be trifling 
with the officers if the object of altering Lord 


Chairman—-continued. 


Cranborne’s Despatch was to give the officers 
more. 

1004. If they do not get more, of course it is 
of no consequence to an officer if he has to receive 
3,000/., whether the 2,000/. comes out of the re- 
venue of India and 1,000/. is paid by England, 
or whether 1,000/. comes from India and 2,000. 
is paid by England?—Quite so, so long as he 
gets the money. 

Sir G. Balfour. 
1005. You know the conditions in Lord Cran- 


borne’s Despatch of 1866 ?—Not exactly. 
1006. Therefore you have no concern, with 


‘regard to the Indian Government, as to what 


they do?—They send us a return of the monies 
given to the officers. 

1007. But whether they pay them under Lord 
Cranborne’s Despatch, or under any other De- 
spatch, it does not concern you ?—No, as I said 
before, it is not mentioned in our Act. | 

1008. But your duty now is simply, with the 
Act before you, to determine the sum which, in 
your discretion, you shall give to the officers 
who have retired since the lst November 1871 ? 
—Yes, what they would have received. 

1009. Have you referred to the India Office, 
or to the War Office, to enable you to come to a 
decision, except so far as was necessary for your 
own judgment, for the purpose of assigning to'the 
officers the sums to which you think they are en- 
titled ?—That is all. e 

1010. All you have to do is to supplement 
that sum of money which the Government of 
India, with that of England, may have paid those 
officers ?—Yes. 

1011. Therefore with regard to the money 
now in arrear, it is not at all necessary to have 
paid them ?—Certainly not. 

1012. You can only deal with the officers who 
retired since the 1st November 1871 ’—Yes. 

1013. Do you take into consideration the case 
of officers who retired before November i1871?— 
No. 

1014. In 1861 the Artillery and Engineer 
officers became royal officers, did they not?— 
Yes. 

1015. Between 1861 and 1871, who dealt with 
their transactions ?—The Indian Government and 
the officers themselves. 

1016. Do you never enter into any considera- 
tion of the circumstances connected with those 
transactions ?—No; except as to, the amounts 
paid. 

1017. Therefore, up to 1861, the Artillery and 


Engineer officers were Indian officers purely ?— 


Quite so, 

1018. And whatever happened to other officers, 
you think should also happen to the Artillery 
and Engineer officers ?—I think so, prior to 
ISAs 

1019. Then between the years 1861 and 1871, 
the Artillery and Engineer officers had certain 
funds, had they not?—I will not say that that 
was so with the Artillery, but with the En- 
gineers most certainly it was so. 

1020. The Engineer officers of Bengal cer- 
tainly had a fund, had they not?—Yes, in all the 
three Presidencies I may say. 

1021. Are you cognisant of the fact that the 
Madras Artillery had a small fund?—Yes; very 
small. 

1022. Are you also cognisant of the fact that 

the 
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Sir G. Baljour—continued. 


the Bombay Artillery had also a small fund ?— 
Yes, but it was more debts than credits. 

1023. But still, so far as your information goes, 
it exists to that extent, that the Bombay Ar- 
tillery had what is called a fund; but whether it 
is a good fund or a bad fund you have not yet 
made up your mind ?—Yes, we have pretty well 
ascertained it. : 

1024. Did the Bengal Artillery have a fund ? 
'—They had no fund since 1861. All re- 
tirements since 1861 have been made indiscrimi- 
nately. Certain officers have refused to subscribe, 
and others have given even more than they were 
_ called upon to do. 

1025. Still there had been some sort of bonus 
system between 1861 and 1871, more or less per- 
fect, in all the six corps ?—Yes. 

1026. The Act of 1874 requires that what- 
ever balances are in hand, in whatever forms 
those funds are, they shall be given up to you ?— 
Yes. 

1027. You do not know in what manner that 
money is to be appropriated, whether wholly by 
the British Government, or partly by the British 
and partly by the Indian Government? — I 


imagine entirely by the British Government. It 
would pass into the Exchequer. 
1028. Under those circumstances the State 


has received the balances of the funds, whether 
‘good or bad, and whatever the sum of money you 
assign to’ the officers, the English Government 
taking the responsibility upon themselves, and 
taking thé funds which are available, they 
ought therefore to bear the whole sum that you 
assign to the officers ?—I cannot say that ; that is 
a matter of opinion entirely. 

1029. Still if you take all their balances and 
funds, and if you adjudicate upon the claims of 
individual officers, there would be some show of 
justice if the British Government were to bear 
the liability ?—Where there are substantial funds 
perhaps that may be a question to be considered, 
hut as I said before, with most corps, and with 
the Artillery especially, there are no funds. The 
Engineers had funds to a large amount. 

1030. In the case of the Bengal Engineers, who 
had the largest fund of all, how would you deal 
with the officers who retired before 1871, and who 
had aclaim upon their funds?—We do not deal 
with them at all. 

1031. Then we are in this predicament, that 
those who retired since the lst of November 1871, 
will receive from you the full amount which they 
would have received from their regiment ; and, 
practically speaking, you will cover that amount 
by the fund which you get over from the Bengal 
_ Engineers ?—I do not know that; I should say 
ae 
1032. Supposing the Bengal Engineers to have 

a very handsome tund indeed which is stated to 
exist, if they hand over that money to you, and 
if you only award to the officers the sum that 
they would have received from that fund, and 
only to those officers who have retired since the 
Ist November 1871, the officers who had retired 
before that date are placed in this predicament, 
that they have parted with funds which they 
had collected, and yet they are deprived of the 
bonuses which they would have received from 
their brother officers, although those who retire a 
few months afterwardsreceive the full sum which 
they would have got from their corps?—I 
think that you are labouring under some mis- 
+ 0.46. 
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Sir @. Balfour—continued. 


apprehension. The officers who retired be- 
tween 1861 and 1871, did get their bonuses 
from the fund, and it was only the Act of 1871, 
or the warrant which abolished purchase in the 
army, that prevented the bonus system from 
continuing in those corps that had funds. For 
instance, there isa case which has come before us 
in which the money was all ready to be paid into 
the officer’s hand, and he was about to retire in 
December 1871, but the proceeding was stopped 
by the law officers, saying, “It is illegal to pay 
this officer any money.” 

1033. Supposing that I have not made a 
mistake, and assuming that the officers who 
retired between 1861 and 1871 have not received 
their full bonus which they would have received 
from their brother officers, do you think that 
they ought to receive it ?-From all the informa- 
tion that we can gain they have. They have not 
received the full bonus that they would have 
received before the amalgamation. I think that 
is what you are referring to. They have not 
received the full bonus that they would have 
received under the old rules of the corps before 
the amaleamation; but they have received the 
full amount that they would have received if the 
Act of 1871 had never passed. 

1034. Do I understand that every officer of 
the Artillery and Engineers who has retired 
between 1861 and 1871 has received the full 
amount of compensation bonus which you would 
pay the officers who have retired since the Ist of 
November 187] ?—Quite so as regards the Engi- 
neers; but many of the Artillery got none. 

1035. And that if they have not received it 
they ought to receive it?—Yes, certainly ; but I 
must beg you to understand that what really 
is our guide, is the custom which has been 
existing from 1861 to 187], namely, the sums 
which have been paid to retiring officers, and this 
guides us now in determining what they ought 
to receive. 

Chairman. 

1036. If an officer between 1861 ‘and 1871 
failed to get that sum which he claimed from 
the retiring fund of the Artillery or Engineers, 
you would probably hear of it, and that would 
guide you in determining what was the custom 
in the regiment ?—Quite so; that is exactly the 
the case; but when you say “ what an oflicer 
claimed,” an officer did not always get what he 
claimed. He got what his juniors would give 
him; and then it was optional with him whether 
he would take that sum and retire, or remain 
serving. Many would retire for a very small 
sum; others, by dint of perseverance, I believe, 
got a larger sum. ~ : 

1037. Then the sum which the officers received 
between 1861 and 1871 is the basis of your cal- 
culation ?—Quite so; it proved the custom of 
the corps prior to 1871. 


Mr. Fawcett. 


1038. With regard to those deductions which 
are mentioned in Lord Cranborne’s Despatch, 
evidence has been given before this Committee, 
that, although the officers have no legal claim 
that they should be relinquished, yet an opinion 
prevails that if they were relinquished consider- 
able contentment would be produced in the army ; 
does that observation apply simply to the infantry 
and cavalry officers, or does it apply also to the 
Artillery and Engineers; do the Artillery and 
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Mr. Fawcetti—continued. 


Engineers make a demand that those deductions 
should be remitted?— No, no demand. ‘The 
demands which have been chiefly made upon us 
have been to compensate officers for the sums 
that they would have received if they had retired 
before 1861; that is to say, on the original 
scale. But, of course, we cannot take this into 
consideration. 

1039, But if the officers in the Infantry and 
Cavalry derive an advantage from the remission 
of those deductions, supposing that the Secretary 
of State should decide to remit those deductions 
which are mentioned in Lord Cranborne’s Des- 
patch of 1866, the Artillery and Engineers would 
expect also to benefit by the remission of those 
deductions, would they not ?-~I have no doubt 
that claims would be made, and perhaps justified, 
in the case of the Artillery; but from 1861 to 
1871 the officers of the Engineers did not subject 
themselves to Lord Cranborne’s Despatch; they 
were paid their full compensation from their 
funds. 

1040, But with regard to the Artillery, they 
would expect to derive some advantage, just in 
the same way as the officers in the Infantry, if 
it was decided to remit those deductions ?—I 
think so, certainly. 

1041, That being the case, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible, according to your evidence, to 
do so without altering the Act, because, suppos- 
ing it should be decided by the Secretary of 
State for India to remit those deductions which 
you have previously insisted upon, the officers 
would get nothing, and the only saving would be 
to the revenues of England; India would pay 
more and England would pay less; therefore, 
looking at it from that point of view, we come 
round again to the point that, so far as the 
Artillery is concerned, unless an Act ol Parlia- 
ment is introduced, the remission of those de- 
ductions would not benefit the officers of the 
Artillery, but would simply save England so 
much at the expense of India ?—Exactly so, as 
regards those who retired since November 1871. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 


1042. Do we understand that the remission of 
the deductions would affect the total-sum which 
you give to’an officer, or only that portion of the 
sum which becomes a charge on the revenues of 
India ?—-Under the Act, it would affect the sum 
that we give him, because we are instructed to 
deduct from any award we may have considered 
him entitled to, such a sum as the Indian Govern- 
ment paid him. Therefore, if the Indian Govern- 
ment under Lord Cranborne’s Despatch gave 2001, 
for instance, and that is increased to 5002., the 
300 /. increase we should have to deduct from 
our award. 

1043. Would an officer receive, on the whole, 
any more, or would it be a mere question of 
what share was paid by the Indian Government, 
and what share by the British .taxpayer ?— 
Entirely a question of share. 

1044. It would only affect the question of the 
apportionment of the two parts of the sum paid; 
it would not affect the total amount which: the 
officers received ?—-Quite so. 


Chairman. 


1045. Let us suppose that the amount of com- 
pensation under the amount of the conditions of 
Lord Cranborne’s Despatch, was greater than 
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Chairman—coutinued. 


that which he would receive under the Act of 
1874 ?—Then we should have nothing to pay 
bin, 

Mr. Fawcett. 


1046. But that question would not arise?—-But _ 


that question has arisen, as I mentioned before, 
in the records that we have received from the 
committee. 
it is stated wished to retire; his juniors said, We 
can subscribe 10,000 rupees to make it worth 
your while to go, provided you go before Lord 


Cranborne’s Committee, and that committee gives. | 


you no more. He did go before Lord Cran- 
borne’s Committee, and got an award above 
10,000 rupees, and the juniors gave him nothing. 


Mr. Hermon. 


1047. In the case which you have mentioned 
of this Madras officer, supposing that Lord Cran- 
borne’s Committee had only allowed him 8,000 
rupees, would the junior officers have made’ up 
the amount ?—Yes; I fancy so; we have not it 
on record, but I imagine that as they pledged 
themselves to remunerate him with 10,000 
rupees, they would have made up the balance. 

1048. You mentioned the case of this Madras 
officer; do you believe that to be a solitary in- 


stance, and not the rule in that corps ?—I have — 


no more instances that I can refer to. 
1049. I think I understood you to say that if 
those deductions were remitted it would make no 
ossible difference to the officers of the Engineers 
or Artillery, but it would: be merely a difference 
of account between England and India; whereas, 
if the deductions were remitted, this Govern- 
ment would pay so much less and India would 
pay the balance ?—Unless the Act of 1874 were 
altered. 


Colonel Jervis. 


1050. Can you explain to the Committee the 
principle on which the Purchase Commissioners 
deal with the late Europeans, Infantry and 


Cavalry ?—Exactly the same as we have dealt 


with the “over regulation” of the line, and as 
we are dealing with the Artillery now; that is to 
say, we get all the information we can as to the 
custom prevailing before we came into office, and 
we follow out that as nearly as we can, looking 
at the payments of the junior officers, and to the 
sums received by those who have retired. 

1051. In the Europeans, when an officer retires 
he gets the full price which his commission is 
valued at by his regiment ?—Yes; that is the 


bonus, or what was termed in the Queen’s Army — 
3 . 


the “ Over Regulation.” 

1052. The Artillery and the Engineers are 
treated exactly on the same basis? —Yes; on the 
same basis as nearly as possible. 


1053. Take a colonel of Artillery who is 


fourth or fifth up the list; I suppose you would 
calculate his position on the list, and what he 
would have received from his regiment in the 
place that he holds ?—Quite so. 

1054. I think in the Indian Artillery there 
was asum fixed against every man’s standing, 
and the higher he was the less he received ?— 
No; the higher he was the more he received. 

1055. The nearer he was to his promotion the 


less they felt inclined to give him?—No; we 


have not any record of that. Our records show 


that the higher he was in rank the more he re- 


ceived. 


‘An. officer of the Madras Artillery” 
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Colonel Jervis—continued. 

1056. You go fully into the arrangement 
which they had entered into by which a man 
received an amount according to his position in 
his regiment ?-—Quite so. 

1057. And therefore the only deduction that 
is made from that, on the part of the Commis- 
sioners, is what he received in the shape of a bonus 
from India ?— Yes. 

1058. You were asked a question with re- 
ference to the position of the Artillery officers 
between the years 1861 and 1871. I think you 
considered that that, was to be dealt with by the 
India Office? —It is not by the Act brought under 
our operations, and therefore I suppose the India 
Office would deal with them. 

1059. We had the evidence of Sir Thomas 
Pears that after the year 1861 they did not 
recognise any one of them, and therefore that 
between the years of 1861 and 1871 they were 
nobody’s children?—I know there has been a 
very long correspondence between the depart- 
ments upon the subject; it was going on when 
I left the War Office, but I do not know exactly 
what the result has been. 

1060. Are you aware of any sottlement having 
been come to’?—No. 

1061. But we had it distinctly from Sir 
Thomas Pears, that he knows of no correspond- 
ence; and, in fact, that he had nothing whatever 
to do with it :— Quite so. 

1062. In the case of those deductions being 
remitted before, would they have to appeal to the 
commissioners ?—The Commissioners could not 
deal with the officers who stbmitted their claim 
to the committee under Lord Cranborne’s Des- 
patch. The Engineers did not go before the 
committee; they got their money from their 
funds. Ky 
- 1063. But they are placed in rather an 
anomalous position; are they not; that is to say, 
their brother officers, who have remained there 
till the year 1871, get their status recognised, 
and their bonus according to their rank, whilst 
they, on the other hand, having retired between 
the years 1861 and 1871, have no such recogni- 
tion ?—It is from those operations that we are 
enabled to come to any decision at all 

1064. For instance, with reference to the case 
of the Artillery in India between 1861 and 1871, 
you find in the Returns published in 1870, that 
they are simply repaid what they proved they 
had paid, from which, deductions were made for 
the acceleration of promotion and increased pen- 
sion, but in no way was their position recognised, 
fn accordance with the custom of their regiment? 
—I presume that the junior officers would give 

them no more; because it was optional with the 
junior officers up to 1871 to give what they chose. 

1065. If I am not mistaken, I think that in 
computing the claims of the Artillery officers, 
anything that they paid after the year 1861 was 
deducted from them in toto; thus supposing a 
man made a claim for having paid, say, 20,000 

‘rupees up to the year 1861, and a further claim for 
5,000 rupees after the year 1861, the latter was at 
once scratched off, and not acknowledged in any 
way ?--1 consider that it would be only just for 
all those officers who submitted their claims to 
Lord Cranborne’s Committee to have those claims 
re-adjusted, the same as the line. 
1066. Re-adjusted on the same footing as the 
men who now came before you?—I do not under- 
stand that it would be on the same footing. 
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Colonel Jervis—continued. 


General - 


1067. On the same footing as the officers of the Rt. Hon, Sir — : 


Artillery who now get their compensation from . Lugard, 


the Army Commissioners ?—Certainly not; from 
1861 to 1871, the bonus was proceeding, and it 
was open to the junior officers to give 20,000 J. if 
they choose, to get rid of u senior. If they did 
not do it, it was not the fault of the Government. 
No stoppage was put to the trafficking in com- 
missions, if I may term it so, until 1871, and it 
was upon that stoppage that the Act was passed 
to remunerate those who suffered by it. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


1068. As to the case of that solitary officer of 
the Madras Artillery, is it not this, that he being 
‘a very conscientious man, was unable to declare 
what he would have got from his brother officers, 
and therefore named a very small sum indeed, 
and the sum which he paid previous to 1861, was 
so much in excess of the sum which he declared 
he might have received, that therefore you had 
nothing to pay to that officer?—We have had 
nothing to do with that officer atall. The trans- 
action which [ have mentioned took place between 
1861 and 1871, before we had anything to do with 
it. At that time the operation of the bonus 
system was in full swing, and this officer, from all 
I can understand, asked his juniors what they 
would give him to retire. They said, We will 
give you 10,600 rupees, provided you do not get 
more than that from the Cranborne Committee. 
He did get more, and then of course they did not 
give him auvything. 

1069. The money that he got from the Cran- 
borne Committee, was money, was it not, that he 
had paid from his entrance into the service until 
1861 ?—I do not know whether that was so, or 
not. 

1070, Still it is likely, is it not, from your own 
knowledge, that he may have paid a very con- 
siderable sum prior to the fund being broken up, 
and therefore the sum which he was able to prove 
he had paid to his brother officers before 1861 
was set off against the sum which he declared he 
might have received from his brother officers 
between 1861 and 1871 ?—That may be; I can- 
not answer that question. We had not any evi- 
dence to show what the operation was, but the 
simple fact. 

1071. If you should find, on going back to your 
office, that that is the case, perhaps you would 
look into that ?—I have nothing to show. 

1972. But you had his statement sent in, had 
you not ?—We had merely a statement as I have 
given it to the Committee. 

1073. Likewise you have got the statement 
made by the committee under the Cranborne Des- 
patch, to show the sum that he had paid to his 
senior officers before 1861?—No, we do not 
receive any information beyond 1861; 1861 is 
our limit. We have no information prior to 
1861. ; 

1074. Although not within your own official 
knowledge, is it within your knowledge that the 
Cranborne Committee has examined into all the 
payments which had been made by officers up to 
the amalgamation of 1861?—I believe so. 

1075. And therefore you would have the ac- 
counts as proofs of the monies which have been 
paid by individual officers up to that date ?—We 
have no accounts whatever, only the statement 
that the junior officers said: “ You have got 
more now from Lord Cranborne’s Committee; we 
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Sir G. Balfour—-continued. 
are not inclined to give any; they having given 
you that, our agreement falls through.” 


Colonel Jervis. 


1076. I think in the year 1870 you will find a 
case exactly the opposite; that of the late Colonel 
Harrison; who thought himself so uncommonly 
badly treated by Lord Cranborne’s Committee 
that he declined to take a shilling, his brother 
officers having subscribed a great deal more than 
the committee would have awarded him ?— Very 
likely. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

1077. If I understand your evidence, you have 
not mentioned this case of the Madras officer to 
justify any particular system. ~You simply men- 
tioned it as an illustration of the course of opera- 
tions which you are obliged to pursue under the 
Act of Parliament ?—Yes. 

1078. You are not justifying the policy at all, 
as | understand you?—No, I’ merely mentioned 
the case when 1 was asked whether the granting 
of additional sums under a revised conditien of 
Lord Cranborne’s Despatch would benefit the 
officers; and then | said that we had a case before 


- us prior to 1871, in which it did not benefit them, 


because the junior officers said: ‘You have got 
a larger sum, and we will give you nothing.” 
1079. You desire to express no opinion as to 
whether this officer ought to have received more 
or less ?—No. 
1080. That did not come under your official 
knowledge at all ?—No, it did not. 


Colonel Jervis. 
1081. It was ordered, was it not, by the 
Government of India that the committee should 
inquire into what sums the officer had received 


from his juniors, and that had to be reported to# 


the head committee at Calcutta; and whatever 
he had received from his junior officers was de- 
ducted from whatever the Government would 
have to allow ?—Quite so; that was one of the 
conditions. 

1082. In that very case of Colonel Harrison 
that was what happened. Having reported that 
he ‘had received a sum from his juniors, an order 
was sent to Madras to deduct it, and then the 
officers having offered to make up the original 
amount which they had agreed to give him, the 
question was again re-opened, and the conse- 
quence was that the Government deducted from 
him more than what his brother officers proposed 
to give him?-—That matter having taken place 
before 1871, I do not know anything about it. 
~ 1083. Therefore, in the case you have men- 
tioned, the junior officers would hardly feel in- 
clined to subscribe to an officers’ retirement when 
that sum could be deducted from whatever the 
Government would allow ?—Very likely. 

1084. That places them both in a very false 
position, does it not ?—But you see the wording 
of the Act of 1874 follows the wording of Lord 
Cranborne’s Despatch. 


Sir G. Balfour. 


1085. Then we understand that if any doubts 
exist with regard to the arrangements connected 
with the Artillery and Engineer officers who 
retired between 1861 and 1871, as to ascertaining 
what their claim is; do you think that it would 
be a proper way that they should be fully inves- 
tigated, so as to place those officers in a position 
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Sir G. Balfour—continued. . 
under one or the other of the authorities ?—I 
have said before to this effect, that those officers 
who submitted their claims to Lord Cranborne’s 


’ 


Committee between 1861 and 1871 only got a | 


sum according to the rules of the Despatch. If 
those rules are altered, tnose officers certainly 
are entitled to get a further sum; and no doubt 
that would be only justice. 

1086. If those officers’ claims have only been 
considered up to 1861 by the Cranborne Des-. 
patch, you think that it would be only fair and 
right that whatever transactions took place be-| 
tween 1861 and 1871 ‘should also be investigated ? 
—I imagine that they would be, and that if the 
recommendation of the Committee carry that out 
it would be considered, because all who brought 
themselves under the operation of Lord Cran- 
borne’s Despatch would be dealt with, no doubt. 

1087. Considering that you have the adjudi+ 
cations of all the clainis of the officers subsequent _ 
to 1871, if there should be any break down 
within the period of 1861 and 1871, that should. 
be supplied; that is to say, in respect to ascer- 
taining the claims of the officers ?—Under Lord. 
Cranborne’s Despatch, certainly. 


Colonel Jervis.) 


1088. I think you said that the Purchase Com-. 
missioners would soon be able to go into those 
claims, and to settle them with the ordnance: 
corps ?—We have gone into them, and are pre- 
pared to settle the greater portion of them even. 
to-morrow. I believe that the warrants will be: 
prepared to-morrow. 


Sir H. Havelock. 


1089. You served for a great many years in 
India on the general staff of the army, and there- 
fore you are intimately acquainted with what 
the prospects and position of the officers of the 
old East India Company were ?—Yes. 

1090. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
influence of the amalgamation, and the changes 
that have taken place since the amalgamation, 
on the prospects of the officers of the Indian 
army as a body ; have they not been very much 
benefited thereby ; for instance, have there been 
accelerated promotion, increased pay, and greater 
opportunities of staff employment by the number 
of officers being diminished, and the amount of 
staff employment remaining about the same ?— 
The officers certainly have received many bene- 
fits in the way of general service; but with re- 
gard to the corps that we are dealing with now, 


certainly the amount of bonus that they would 


have received on retiring was much reduced by 
the amalgamation. 

1091. That is to say, the Artillery and 
Engineers? — Yes; the* Artillery and Engi- 
neers, and, I imagine, in other corps. Large 
sums were given for the retirement of majors 
before 1861, but afterwards they were unable to 
get a penny, so that in that way they lost a great 
deal. 

1092. As regards the officers of the Indian 
army who had served several years previous to 
1861, there can be no question that the amalga- 
mation swept away their opportunity of receiving 
a bonus, and therefore, in equity, they are en- 
titled to some compensation for that; but you 
said that certain important transactions took 


place between 1861 and 1871; do you think — 


certain 


that those transactions should be, to a 
; extent, — 


i 
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Sir A. Havelock—continued. 


extent, investigated ?—Yes, in the case of those 
who submitted their claims under Lord Cran- 
borne’s Despatch, but in the case of the officers 
who retired getting a bonus from their juniors, 
certainly not; in the case of those who went 
before the Committee under Lord Cranborne’s 
Despatch, and got a small douceur, if you en- 
larged the award to the line officers, of course 
those officers are entitled to the same, there is 
no doubt of that in justice. 

1093. Then as regards the officers who had only 
been serving a short time previous to 1861, say, 
some three or four years previous, and many of 
whom are amongst the claimants for this compen- 
sation, I think you say that the bonus system 
ceased in 1871 ?—Yes. 

1094. Do not you think that it would be equi- 
table in considering such claims, that each indi- 
vidual case should be taken on its merits, and that 
the comparative: advantages derived by each of 
the officers which you have admitted are valuable, 
should be taken as a certain set off against the 
bonus claim?—I imagine that that would be for 
the consideration of this Committee and not for 
my individual opinion. It is exactly that, I pre- 
sume, which the Committee will take into con- 
sideration. 

1095. You would not care to give your indi- 
vidual opinion upon it?—No, [ have not the 
honour of being on the Committee, and therefore 
I do not presume to give an opinion. 


Mr. Fawcett. 


1096. I understand you to say that the claims 
of the Artillery and Engineer officers are in pro- 
cess of being settled, but there is no reason why 
many of them should not be settled by or before 
the end of the present month ?—I hope before the 

end of the week. 

1097. Do you think, generally speaking, that 
the officers with whom you are going to settle, 
are contented with the settlement ?—We have 
received answers from some officers to the effect, 
that they ccnsider that they would not have got 
exactly the amounts that we are awarding them 
from their juniors, had they retired; but we have 
had letters trem many others claiming three or 
four times the amount; so that there is a great 
diversity of opinion amongst them. But still 
many of the officers seem perfectly contented 
with the arrangements which. we have made. 

1098. But supposing that immediately after 
you have settled, this Committee should report 
next week, and should say that those deductions 
ought not to be insisted upon, the whole question 
would virtually, immediately after your settle- 
ment, be opened again, and they would press for- 
ward their claims and say, that your settlement 
was made on the basis of those deductions which 
are not now to be insisted upon ?—As I remarked 
before, nothing can be done without an alter- 
ation of the Act of 1874; as long as that Act 
exists they may make claims, but they cannot be 
met. { 

1099. But supposing that the Act is altered as 
a corollary to those deductions not being insisted 
upon, probably if it was decided that those de- 
-ductions were not to be insisted upon, the Act 
of 1874 would have to be altered, and imme- 
diately it was altered all those officers with whom 
you are now upon the point of settling would 

consider that the question was toa certain extent 
reopened ?—I imagine they would endeavour to 

0.46. 
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Mr. Fawcett—continued. 
get some more money from the Indian Govern- 
ment, which we should not object to. 
1100. Do you think that that would be the 
probable result ?—I imagine so. 


Chairman. 
1101. So long as the present Act is in force 
they could not get any additional sum ?—No, 
they could not; it is impossible. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

1102. There is no doubt about it that as long 
as the present Act is not altered they could not 
possibly receive more ; but while the Act remains 
as it is the mere giving up of those deductions 
certainly makes, as respects the accounts between 
England and India, not a shilling difference to 
the officers in the Artillery and Engineers ?— 
Exactly so. 

1103. But I understand you to express the 
opinion that if this Committee should recommend 
that those deductions should not be insisted upon, 
and if the Secretary of State acts upon that re- 
commendation, the natural result will be that the 
Act will be altered?—If the Act is altered the 
cases will have to be submitted to very serious 


consideration, because the compensation is in heu 


of what those officers would have got from their 
juniors, and as the whole matter is between 1861 


and 1871 it would have to be decided whether, if . 


they had got a large sum from the Cranborne 
Committee, their juniors would have given them 
an amount equal to what we had given them now. 
I am merely mentioning that that would be one 
of the questions to be considered. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 

1104. I do not exactly see why the Act should 
be altered; can you explain that a little more? 
—Because the Act distinctly lays down that 
from any sum awarded by the Commissioners the 
amount of the grant by the Indian Government 
shull be deducted. 

1105. But that amount may be varied by a 
regulation of the Indian Government without an 
Act of Parliament ?—Then our award would be 
varied. 

1106. The Act does not specify what amount 
that is, and it is for the Indian Government to 
say what amount it is, and whatever they say 
you are empowered by the Act to give the 
balance to the officer ?—Quite so. 

1107. So that | do not see that any legislative 
authority is required if the Indian Government 
has a right to lower the amount which they give? 
—That was not the point. The point is, that 
without an alteration of the Act individual 
officers would not be benefited. 

1108. But then it would be a matter open to 
discussion, would it not, whether there was any 
reason why the individual officer should be bene- 
fited ?—That, as I mentioned before, would be a 
matter for consideration afterwards. 


Mr. Fawcett. 

1109. But the whole object of this Committee 
is to consider whether we should or should not 
benefit the officers by recommending the Secre- 
tary of State not to insist upon those deductions ; 
and therefore, if we recommend the Secretary of 
State not to insist upon those deductions, we 
make that recommendation with the view of 
giving something to the officers, not with the 
view of giving something to England at the ex- 
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Mr. Fawcett—continued. 


pense of India; and I understand your conten- 
tion to be simply this, that you cannot benefit 
the officers even if you recommend that those 
deductions should not be insisted upon without 
altering the Act of Parliament; as long as the 
Act of Parliament remains what it is, you can- 
not benefit the officers; you simply say that by 
not insisting upon those deductions, England 
pays less and India pays more, but that in the 
ageregate the officers receive the same? — 
Exactly so. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
1110. The officers with whom the Purchase 
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Mr. Campbel. l-Ban nerman—continued. 


Commissioners deal are officers who retire after 


1871 ?—Quite so. 
1111. And ex hypothesi of all this argument, 


they would receive more than the officers who bi 


retired between 1861 and 1871, because the sum 
that the officers retiring between 1861 and 1871 
would receive from the Indian Government is 
deducted from the larger sum which the post 
1871 officers receive ?—Quite so; bat you must 
understand that very few officers of the corps 


_that we have to deal with now went before Lord 
Cranborne’s Committee when they had any ex- ° 


pectation of getting money from their juniors. 


Colonel W. R. Srranes, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

1112. WiLL you state to the Committee the 
service you had in India, and when you retired 
from the Kast India Army ?—I had about 36 
years of service, and I retired in 1861. 

1113. You have heard the evidence given 
before this Committee; do you agree with the 
general description which has been given of the 
system of purchase as it existed in the old East 
Indian Army ?—No. I do not. In my own 
branch of the service it has not been correctly 
described as regards the lieutenants colonels of 
cavalry. 

1114. The point on which you wish to give 
evidence before this Committee is, I believe, to 
controvert a statement which was made, that the 
system of purchasing in the regiments did not 
extend in certain cases to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel ?—Certainly. 

1115. What regiment were you in ?—I was in 
the 2nd Madras Cavalry, 

1116. And what was the practice in that regi- 
ment ?—It was the same as it was. in all the 
regiments of cavalry.- It was the practice inva- 
riably to purchase out the lieutenant colonels 
from the earliest date. Sanction was given to 
the bonus system which existed to a late date, 
when it was interrupted by the amalgamation. 
I can speak with very great confidence upon the 
subject, because I was in the habit of keeping 
memoranda, copies of documents, and original 
documents; and I can give information as to 
the exact sum which was paid on every occasion 
by myself to a great number of lieutenant 
colonels. 

1117. Was that the general practice in the 
cavalry in your Presidency ?—Yes; it was the 
general practice in the eight regiments of cavalry 
in that Presidency; the system was a mutual 
arrangement between the eight regiments upon 
the subject. 

1118. Have you any documentary evidence to 
show that such was the case ?—Yes; I have got 
documentary evidence to show the system which 
was adopted; and further, to show the practice 
which obtained in the cavalry for all the years 
since the creation of the system of bonus. 

1119. Did you put in any claim under Lord 
Cranborne’s scheme of compensation ?—When I 
heard, that officers were to be allowed remunera- 


tion, on account of bonus, I went to the India — 


House, and I asked the Military Secretary, 
General Piers, what claim I,had. He asked me 
what position I held at the time of resigning, 


Chairman— continued. 


and I said I was regimental lieutenant, colonel of 
cavalry. He said, under those circumstances 
I was totally excluded, but he did not give me 
the reasons for which I was excluded, and I did 


not think it becoming to enter into any discussion — 


with him. I was not aware of the reasons. 
Subsequently I was aware of them, and I made 
an application, and got, I suppose, the usual 
official reply, that the orders which had been 
given were not going to be altered. I have got 
a copy of that reply. 

1120. Then your claim was debarred, on the 
assumption that purchase did not extend to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel ?--It was rejected on 
that assumption ; and I think that if an officer of 
standing or experience had had an opportunity 
of addressing the India- Office, we should have 
been put in exactly the same position as the Ar- 
tillery and Engineers. I attributed it to no 
partiality, or favour or anything, but the mere 
tact that the thing was not brought fairly before 
their notice. 

1121. Was that the custom of all the cavalry 
regiments in India, or merely of your Presi- 
dency ?—I have had a conversation with Bengal 
officers, and I find that their system was exactly 
the same in practice as ours, but it was a rather 
better organised system than ours. They in- 
variably gave bonuses to their lieutenant colonels 
under the system of the Bengal cavalry. 

1122. You have never putin any claim, under- 
standing that it would be useless to do so?—No, 
I submitted my claim, and I mentioned the 
reason why I thought it might be allowed; but 
I received a reply, of which I have got the 
original here. 

1123. And you have taken no further action? 
—No. 

1124, In General Hannyngton’s statement, 
under the head of Disallowances, there is one 
column headed “Substantive Lieutenant Colo- 
nel.” It is just possible that lieutenant colonels 
who had attained that rank previous to the amal- 
gamation, may have put in claims. Of course, 
you would not contend that any officer should be 
entitled to compensation under Lord Cranborne’s 
scheme which they would not have got under any 
other, the old system previous to the amalgama- 
tion ?—Precisely so. I would claim it from 


having been a substantive lieutenant colonel before 

the end of 1861. 
1125. And being in a regiment in which: you 
would have got a bonus if you had “artes 
85 
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Chairman—continued. 
Yes; I can, as a strong argument, show the 


Committee six specimens of evidence regarding 


contributions that I made to six lieutenant 


colonels of cavalry myself. 

1126. We have had a good deal of evidence 
as to whether the system of bonus was legal or 
not; I suppose the fact was that the officers of 
the East Indian Army never contemplated the 
possibility of any "such alterations as took place 
upon the amalgamation ?—Certainly not. 

1127. The whole tendency, previous to the 
amalgamation, had been rather to increase than 
to reduce the army?—Yes, I think that was 
generally the case. 

1128. In consequence of the annexation of 
fresh territory, the Hast Indian Army had gene- 
rally been on the increase, and a case of reduction 
was almost unknown ?—-Yes; in my own service 
I can remember that originally there were, first, 
two majors and five captains. A major was re- 
duced about the time that I euitered the service, 
and some years afterwards the captains were in- 
creased, and there were six captais; so that, as 
far as my experience goes, there was a little 
increase in my own regiment. 

1129. If the officers had ever contemplated 
the possibility of such changes as took place upon 
and after the amalgamation, they would not have 
contributed as they did to the Kegimental Bonus 
und ?—Certainly not. 

1130. The contingency of any such alteration 
seemed so improbable that they thought they 
might safely rely upon being able to realise their 
retiring bonus?—They did so to a very great 
degree. I may say myself that I went on to 
the very last moment, and I contributed to the 
retirement of my brother officers sums which I 
can prove to the amount of close upon 32,000 
rupees out of my own pocket. 


Lord Elcho. 
1131. Of which you have received no recoup- 


'. ment ?—Not one shilling. 


Chairman. 
1132. It was in consequence of the alteration 


having been effected after the amalgamation 


which never was contemplated by the officers of 
the East Indian Army, that the impression arose 
in the minds of the Hast Indian officers that there 
had been an infringement of the Parliamentary 
guarantee by such alterations ?—Yes; in all the 
conversations that I have had with officers, they 
have expressed the opinion, and it is my own 


_ opinion also, that the Henley clause guaranteed 


our bonus as well as our other privileges. 
1133. I believe there was a meeting, was there 


not, of the Indian officers, which you attended 


yesterday ?— There was, and in which I took 
rather a prominent part. 

1134. Colonel Phillips on the last occasion that 
he gave evidence seemed to be rather of opinion 
that if any further concession was made to the 
Indian officers, it would be made rather a stepping 
stone for fresh agitation ; do youat all agree with 
that opinion ?—I do not agree with it; and I may 
say that Colonel Phillips gave his reply to the 
question which was put to him, in rather an unex- 
sy manner, and he did not feel himself justi- 

ed in making surrender ofall the claims without 
first consulting the Indian officers. The first step 
that he took subsequently, was to convene that 


meeting of all that were within reach, and the 


matter was then fully discussed, and if the Com- 
0.46, 
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Chairman—conutinued. 


mittee wish, I shall be very glad to give the 
nature of the discussion, and the result of it. 
1135. Will you state to the Committee gene- 
rally the decision that was arrived at by the 
officers ?—After a good deal of desultory con- 
versation upon the subject, Colonel Phillips bemg 
in the chair, put forward a resolution. I have 
not got the exact resolution here; Colonel 
Phillips has got it; but I can speak from me- 
mory. It was something to this effect: that we 
should agree amongst ourselves to accept the 
refund of the sums paid to us as final, but re- 
spectfully submit the question of interest to the 
generosity of the Committee, excluding alto- 
gether any idea of subsequent agitation. There 
is an important amendment to that, which I think 
tells a good deal upon the subject, and shows the 
feelings of the officers.. When the original 
resolution was put, I felt myself in a peculiar 
position. Those officers who were less for- 
tunate than myself were abandoning all claims 
to any further remuneration, or any further 
investigation upon the subject; I having paid 
30,000 and odd rupees with the probability 
of getting it back, and almost getting a 
bonus, felt myself in a very delicate position 
indeed in putting aside the rights of my brother 
officers; therefore, although it was against my 
own interest, I proposed this amendment: That 
those who have paid large sums like myself, 
nearly the amount of the bonus, will be satisfied 
if they receive, back what they paid without de- 
duction, leaving the subject of interest to the 
generosity of the Committee. Those who have 
paid little, and who, therefore, claim to receive the 
full value of their bonus, hope that some addition, 
to a limited amount, which they leave to the 
Committee, may be awarded to them, and they 
will be satisfied with the decision of the Com- 
mittee. This was to supplement the small sums 
they had to receive. The amendment was 
put, two or three hands were raised, and it 
was lost immediately. The original motion was 
put, and carried almost unanimously. The as- 
sembly was a very fair representative one 


-of officers of all the Presidencies, and all arms, 


and interested in various degrees as to the sums 
which they had paid and were to receive back. 
1136. The resolution which you have just read 
goes very much further, I think, than any ques- 
tion which was put to Colonel Phillips at our 
last sitting; the object cf my question was 
simply to ascertain whether, if any concession 
was made, it would be likely to lead to fresh 
agitation ; but I never wished to go so far as to 
ask any officer to pledge himself (because I felt 
that it would be very difficult to do that) that all 
agitation would cease ?—The general opinion of 
that meeting was that it would be injudicious, 
useless, and altogether impolitic to think of 
further agitation. Relying as we do upon the 
great liberality and justice which has been shown 
to our claims by this Committee, we feel that we 
cannot be in better hands, leaving everything to 
your decision, and considering your decision 
final. I think that that is the general feeling of 
the officers; but still, with all that, the particular 
subject which they would like to lay before you, 
is whether interest should be given or not, and 
that they leave also to your generous feelings. 


Lord Elcho. 
1137. Isthere anything else that you wish to state 


with regard to this matter, or as regards the views 
14 of 
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Lord Eleho—continued. 


of the officers upon‘any point of your case ?—No; 
we consider that you are not empowered to look 
into the subject of paying the bonus in full, only 
that you have the power of returning the money 
that has been actually paid by the officers; and 
the only subject that they have to lay before you 


is that, if those claims are now considered just, 


they must have been equally just in 1861, 
and so many years haying elapsed without having 
had this money, they would ask you favourably 
to consider their request about some remunera- 
tion for the loss which they have sustained by 
the absence of their capital during that time, sub- 
mitting themselves finally to your judgment upon 
the subject. / 

1138. That is to say, as regards the interest, 
you leave that to the Committee ?—Yes. 


Mr. Hermon. 


1139. You say that every branch of the service 
was represented at this meeting yesterday ; did 
it include the Engineers and Artillery ?—There 
were officers of Engineers and Artillery, but I 
think that the meeting represented especially all 
those officers who are not comprehended as Her 
Majesty’s Army under Clause 4, and under the 
operation of this last Act that we have been dis- 
cussing this morning. We do not convey the 
opinion of those gentlemen, because they are in 
a perfectly different position from us, and if they 
were to think proper to ask you to look into their 
affairs, we do not make any impediment on our 
part to your doing so. 

1140. You have not been acting with them ?— 
Not in the least. Though some of them were 
present, they did not take any strong part in the 
proceedings. But certainly I should be very 
sorry to compromise the interests of those gentle- 
men who are not a party to this investigation at 
all. 

1141. I understand you to say, that if this 
Committee recognise the claims of the officers, 
the refunding of the money or the payment of 
the money would be a claim upon the revenues of 
India ?—I presume it would. 


sir G. Balfour. 

1142. You were very slow in your promotion; 
were you not in the cavalry ?>—Yes. 

1143. How many years were you a subaltern? 
—I was 16 years a subaltern, and I was brevet 
captain for two years. 

1144. How long were you before you got your 
majority 7—I got my majority on the 23rd May 
1854. 

1145. After how many years’ service ? — I 
entered the service in March 1826, 

1146. And when did you get your lieutenant 
colonelcy ?—I think it was in May 1861. 

1147. Then you were 28 years in the service 
before you got your majority ?—Yes. 

1148. When would you have got your cap- 
taincy under the staff corps system ?—That I am 
not aware of. 

1149. Would it be at the end of 12 years’ 
service ?— Yes. 

1150. Then you were receiving a subaltern’s 
pay for five years longer than you would have 
done in the staff corps ?—Yes. 

1151. If you had had the same liberal pro- 
motion as now exists, you would have been a 
major in 20 years under the staff corps system? 
—Yes. 
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Sir G. Balfour—continued. 


1152. You were 28 years before you got your ie 


majority. Under the staff corps system, you 
would have got your lieutenant coloneley in 26 
years ?—Yes. 

1153. You were 35 years before you got your 
full coloneley ?—Yes, upwards of 35 years. 

1154. Therefore the amount of money which 
you got in your different grades was infinitely 
less than what you would have got under the 


staff corps system, if you had had the same scale | 


of promotion ?—Yes. 


1155. To that extent the Government have © 


saved all the money which they are now obliged 
to pay for officers of your long standing ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

1156. Therefore if you had not purchased your 
commission, you would have had a much longer 
service than what you had in the Madras cavalry? 
—Yes, certainly. I think, without any con- 
sideration of private interest, that the part of the 
bonus system which most promoted the efficiency 
of the service was the inducing lieutenant 
colonels to retire, as they were more liable to 
loss of energy and activity than those of inferior 
rank. 

1157. And you could name |several officers 
whose retirement from the service of the Madras 
cavalry produced a most decided beneficial result 
to the public service ?—Yes, certainly, on account 
of their greater age, and their not being so phy- 
sically fit for service as the men who were pro- 
moted in their room. 

1158. From 1826, when you entered the ser- 
vice, till 1861, you had eight lieutenant colonels 
and eight majors in the Madras cavalry, and no 
increase whatever during the whole of that 
period ?—The only increase during my service 
was one captain to each regiment. 

1159. You had first of all five captains ’—Yes. 

1160. Then you got an increase of one captain, 
and afterwards an increase of another captain, 
making seven captains ?— Yes. 

1161. That was the sole increase in your regi- 
ment that took place /—Yes. 4 

1162. The stagnation of promotion was pre- 
vented by means of the money which you paid 
them, and that method was resorted to in order 
to prevent the service from becoming ine‘icient ? 
—Precisely. There was one small subject which 
I omitted to mention in my previous evidence, 
it is rather a personal one, and in allnding to the 
claims of a large class I omitted it. In April 
1861, being then a major, I came forward to the 
regiment and said: ‘‘After having paid this enor- 
mous sum for promotion, I shall be happy to 
retire for 15,000 rupees as a major,” and, in con- 
sequence of the effect of the amalgamation, it 
was refused. By a death step, I was made a 
lieutenant colonel, and this put me in the position 
in which I now am of being excluded. 

1163. When you revise your evidence, will 
you be good enough to fill up the amount of pay 
which you have received according to your actual 
years of service, and the amount of pay which 
you would have received supposing that the 
staff corps system of promotion had been in 
existence ; will you also show the sums that you 
ought to have received, and show the difference 
which the Indian Government would have paid 
under the old scheme of promotion in comparison 
with the new?—Yes, and I can lay upon the 
Table the system that we have for purchasing 
out lieutenant colonels. 


MC The 
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| The Witness handed in the following Paper: —| 


STATEMENT by Lieutenant Colonel Strange, of his Service in the several Regimental Grades 
of the 2yp Mapras Cavaury. 


Colonel, late Lieutenant Colonel, W. R. Strange, 2nd Madras Cavalry. 


First Commission as Cornet - - - - - - 8Jan. 1826. 
Landed at Madras - - - - - - - - 2 March 1826. 
Date of Commision as Lieutenant - - - - - 30July 1827. 

Ditto - - Regimental Captain = - - - 22 March 1842. 

Ditto - - Regimental Major - - - 23 May 1854. 

Serving as Cornet: Yrs. Mths. Days.| Yrs. Mths. Days. 
From 2nd March 1826 to 30th July 1827, including 2nd March, 
excluding 30th July - = - re bic Wes mee fais ety 1; 4°29 


Serving as Lieutenant; 


From 30th July 1827 to 22nd March 1842, including 30th July, 
excluding 22nd March - - - - - 2 : 


Total Service as Subaltern - - - - - - oem ts eee! ey | 


Serving as Regimental Captain : 
From 22nd March 1842 to 23rd May 1854, including 22nd March, excluding 


23rd May - - - - - - - - - - - =p). = 12° 49% 4Y 
Total Length of Service from date of landing at Madras until 
promoted to a Regimental Majority - - - - -| 28 2 965 
Serving as Majors 
From 23rd May 1854 to 17th April 1861, including 23rd May, excluding 
epee ee a ew eT G10 84 


Total Service to date of rank as Regimental Lieutenant Colonel | 35 9 19 


eee 


Retired as Regimental Lieutenant Colonel 31st December 1861. 


The pay and allowances which I would have been entitled to have drawn in the several grades 
for the time I held the rank would have been as follows, omitting fractions :— 


Rank: Rs. Te 
Cornet, lyear -- - - - - - 38,727 
i 4 months - - - 5 ~ ae 1,242 
» 29days - - - - - - 300 
eb Eerste MELT 5,269 
Lieutenant, 14 years - She) LIES) set A 61,362 
” 7 months - - - - - 2,576 
f » 25 days - - - - - - 304 
Mccing her Sak 64,242 
Tora as Subaltern - - - A ae - 69,511 
Captain, 12 years - 3 - - -, = | 9813072 
5 2 months - - - - - - 1,126 
” 1 day : : ed ~ - - 18 
es 82,216 
Torat for 28 years, 2 months, and 25 days, | 
bate cag A . 151,727 
until attaining Majority  - - - 
‘Major, 6 years - - - - - - 66,916 
» 1l0months - - - - - - 9,293 
» 24days  - ° - - - - 743 
76,952 
Torau for 35 years, 9 months, and 19 days, | 
. atte - - « ie 2 
until attaining Lieut. Coloneley - -J ats aaah 


| The above calculations are based on the rules of pay and allowances formerly allowed to the 
Cavalry in the respective grades. 
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The following comparison of the pay, &c., under the Staff Corps system is based on the pled ae 


which now entitle officers to rise in rank by years of service, instead of as formerly, by suecession 
to vacancies on a fixed establishment. In the several sums fractions are omitted :— 


Srarr Corps: ¥rs. Mths. Days. Rs. Rs. 
Subaltern - - = - 12 eOl ZO 52,596 
Captain - - - - - 8.7 F0 4 oeO 53,850 
Maan Sarr nn oom 66,916 
Lieut. Colonel - - - Sih POLO 124,956 
85. 5\ iy hdd vlehisobe 2 298,318 
| 
2np Mapras Cavarry: 
Subaltern - - - =} 26 @ O48 69,513 
Captain - - - - spite Nunes Ya 82,216 
Major - - - = - 6 tO take 75,485 
95: 40) Oates - 227,164 
Drawn in excess by Staff Corps Rules - - - Rs. 71,154 


The above shows how advantageous the new system is in regard to officers obtaining military 
rank, in contrast with the slow rise under the old regimental rise, whereby not only military rank 
is secured, but a far greater amount of pay. Indeed, if the present scheme of rise to rank had been 
in existence, there would have been no retiring funds and no claims such as now exist on behalf of 
old officers who have aided their seniors to retire by their own money, whereas the State now 


voluntarily effects that object with Government funds. 


Sir G. Balfour—continued. 

1164. Take the total cavalry pay of a 
lieutenant, inclading his horse allowance, and 
contrast it with the cavalry pay and allowances 
of 12 years in subaltern rank, as compared with 
16 years; can you tell what that be ?—Yes, 
it will be a difference of five years’ pay. 

1165. And the same with regard to captains’ 
pay rising to the majority ?—Yes, the same with 
regard to a captain’s pay rising to a majority. 


~“ 


Sir G. Balfour—continued. 

1166. And will you show whether the amount 
of money which you now claim is more or less 
than the sum which the Government paid ?—Yes, 
I will do so.. In reference to Question 1163, I 
now beg to hand in a scale of bonus for pur- 
chasing out the lieutenant colonels of cavalry, 
and to explain that this was as easy of arrange- 
ment as in the artillery. (See Appendix.) — 


Lieutenant Colonel Jonn C. Puuixies, called in; and further Examined. 


Lord Elcho. 

1167. You have heard what Colonel Strange 
has just told us with regard to the meeting of 
yesterday ?—Yes. 

1168, Have you anything which you wish to 
say further upon that point ?—I desire to say 
that it is not the wish or desire of the officers that 
any further agitation should take place in the 
matter, and they throw themselves entirely on the 
mercy of the Committee. 

1169. Then as to the second part of the evi- 
dence given by Colonel Strange, and as regards 
the resolution, Colonel Strange said that he did 
not remember the exact words of it; perhaps 
you have the words of the resolution that was 
agreed to; cab you lay that resolution before the 
Committee in the form in which it was agreed 
to ?—Yes. 

1170. Will you kindly read it?—* That if the 
Committee should report that the deductions 
made under the Despatch of 8th August 1866 
be done away with, the officers will, in deference 


Lord Elcho—continued. 
to what has fallen from the Committee, consider 
themselves debarred from any further agitation 
in reference to the bonus question. But at the 
same time I would most respectfully submit, on 
their behalf, to the Committee, that the officers 
of the non-purchase corps, who were equally the 
servants of the East India Company with our- 
selves at the time of the amalgamation, having 
been so much more liberally dealt with, it would 
only be a reasonable concession on the part of the 
Government if it gave us interest on our outlay 
from the date of retirement, as, even if it did so, 
the amount awarded would fall far short of the 
sums paid to officers of the non-purchase corps, 
who, but for their having been permitted to 
volunteer for the line, would have been in the 
same position as the officers I represent before 
the Committee.” 

1171. Is that the resolution which was agreed 

to ?—Yes. 
1172. And with regard to 
interest, 


the question of — 


ord Eleho—continued. 
although it is mentioned there as a 
for consideration, you do not urge it 


to deal with as they think proper ?—Yes, 
matter for your consideration. 

73. Is there any other point with reference 
o this meeting, or generally with reference to 
own evidence, which you would wish to 
ing before the Committee ?—N one. 


_ Sir George Balfour. 


1174, In that resolution, have you not mixed 
up the Artillery and Engineers with the In- 
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Sir G. Balfour—continued. 

fantry and Cavalry ?—There was no Engineer 
officer there. | 

1175. There were some Artillery officers, were 
there not?—Yes; there were some Artillery 
officers. ite! 

1176, But they took no prominent part in 
the discussion, did they ?—Yes, they did. 


Colonel Jervis. 


1177. In that document which you have put 
in, there is no reference whatever to the corps 
that have been settled with, as far as regards the 
Army Regulation Act or the Ordnance Act of 
1874 ?—There is no reference to that. 


~ Lieutenant — 


Col. Ay . eG 
Phillips. 


16 March 
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Number of Shares for each Grade 
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Appendix, No. 1. 


PETITION of Thomas Sweet, Brevet Major in Her Majesty’s 21st Regiment Madras 
Native Infantry. 


The Humble Petition of Thomas Sweet, Brevet Major in Her Majesty’s 21st Regiment 
Madras Native Infantry, 


Showeth, 
Tuat your Petitioner entered the service of the East India Company in the year 1845, 
consequently the pay, pension, privileges, advantages, &c., of that service were guaranteed 
to him by Act 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, and Act 23 & 24 Vict. c. 100. 


2. That on the 2nd May 1838, the Governor General of India published in general 
orders two paragraphs of a despatch from the Honourable Court of Directors, dated 14th 
January 1847, which had been previously sanctioned by the Board of Control, and con- 
sequently by the British Government, giving their most cordial sanction and approval to 
what has been termed the regimental bonus system, or the system of a purse being made up 
by the junior officers of a regiment to contribute to the comfort of a senior who wished to 
retire. On the faith of this general order, your Petitioner bas invested large sums of 
money at different times, borrowed often atia very high rate of interest, in assisting his 
seniors to retire, in the sure and certain hope that in his turn to retire from the service he 
would receive it back again. 


3. This bonus system has, however, been most suddenly and unexpectedly put a stop 
to in consequence of the measures adopted by the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for India in carrying out the amalgamation of the Indian and British armies. On 
the 18th February 1861, a new corps was raised, termed the Staff Corps, in which 
officers obtain their promotion after certain fixed periods of service, and quite inde- 
pendently of their former position in their old regiments, contrary to the custom and rule 
which has obtained in the Indian army for upwards of 60 years. The names of these 
officers have been retained on the cadres of their old regiments, though holding in many 
instances higher rank in their new corps; the consequence of which is, that your Petitioner 
is not only deprived of that’ promotion to which he is entitled in accordance with the rules 
regulating promotion in the Indian Army, and guaranteed to him by Act 21 & 22 Vict. 
c. 106, and 28 & 24 Vict. c. 100, but he also loses all the money that he has expended at 
different times in assisting his seniors, through his regimental bonus fund, ‘The staff corps 
officers, having their promotion secured to them after certain fixed periods of service, have 
no.longer a personal interest in the retirement of their former seniors, and will not therefore 
contribute to a bonus fund. The Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India pleads, 
as an excuse for not granting compensation for the heavy pecuniary losses inflicted on your 
Petitioner by the abolition of this bonus system, that the system was illegal; but your 
Petitioner humbly submits that its legality could be very easily proved before a Committee 
of your Honourable House, or before any other equally impartial tribunal. 


Your Petitioner therefore humbly begs your Honourable House to take the case of your 
Petitioner into favourable consideration ; and your Petitioner will, as in duty bound, ever 
pray. 

T. Sweet, 
Brevet Major, H.M, 21st Regiment, M. N. I. 


Mysore, 16 December 1865. 
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Appendix, No, 2, EAST INDIA (BENGAL ARMY). 


COPY of Lerrer and Annexes, dated the 6th day of March 1862, from Lieutenant 
Colonel Gaitskell, Retired List of the Beneaut Army, to the Secretary of State for 
India, and Repry thereto, dated the 13th day of March 1862. 


Waldon House, Cheltenham, 

Sir, 6 March 1862. | 

I nave the honour to bring to the notice ef the Right Honourable the Secretary of State \q 

for India in Council, that in consequence of the amalgamation scheme having been carried 

into effect, almost all the officers of the 26th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry have 

refused to give me the bonus to which I am entitled on retiring, on the plea that the said 

“amalgamation relieves them of their obligations to me, though they are bound by a 

“declaration” existing in the regiment for many years, which they have all subscribed to, 

and which has never been cancelled, to purchase me out on the scale laid down in the 
regimental retiring rules, copy of which is annexed. 


Brevet Major Baugh has contributed his share, and Captain Baillie is doing so by instal- 
ments, but the other officers consider the amalgamation frees them from their respousibility, 
though they obtained the step by my retiring from the service last year, and having always 
contributed my share in purchasing out my seniors, 1 am compelled to draw the attention 
of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council to the peeuniary injury 
the amalgamation has done me aud my family, by depriving me of the benefit I have so 
long paid for, in assurance of being re-imbursed at the expiration of my service. Though 
aware that, m-carrying out every important measure, individuals are apt to suffer, sure am | 
Lit is far from the intention of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in . 
Council, or the Government of England, to allow an officer to lose that provision for 
himself and family, to insure which he has devoted a large portion of his savings during his 
whole Indian career. 


ian 


: I have. &c. 
(signed) _ J. G. Gaitskell, . 
Lieutenant Colonel Bengal Retired List, 
late Major 26th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry. 


To Major General Pears, c.z., 
&e. &e. &e. . 
Military Secretary, India Office, London. 
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26TH Reaqiment Licut INFANTRY. 


A Scatz for granting 30,000 Company’s Rupees to the Masor when Junior in the Army, 
from which 364 Company’s Rupees are deducted for each Line step attained; also, 
Amounts payable in proportion to other Officers selling out, but increased by the rise of 
the Major in the Infantry List. 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 


Additional Amount to be Deducted 
ea Amount to be from the 
g Amount Paid to | Major’s 30,000 Rupees, for 
to be Paid by an : an Officer selling each 
No. RANK, Officer a cs out Line step attained, 
: Officer (not a Major), | and proportionate less Payment 
purchasing a ait a for ‘by 
Step. e each Line step the other Officers. 
attained. 
Co.’s Rs. Co.’s Rs. Co.’s Rs. 

Poy Stayer - oe Note 3 30,000 - | To receive less - 384 

1 | Captain - - 12,300 1%,70D 91) ‘WV TSs - “ : - 158 
2 Ditto - - 2,380 15,320 303 = a - =, 8302 
3 Ditto - - 1,590 13,730 202 Me ee 4 - 202 
4 Ditto - - 1,190 12,540 - 15 = 2 5 aes Fe 

5 Ditto - - 950 11,590 12 vs z = as 

6 Ditto - - 700 10,890 9 z P. 4 NSO 

1. | Lieutenant - 4,000 6,890 51 3 E 3 = RT 

cs Ditto - - 1,340 5,550 17 g o © a iy 
3 Ditto - - 900 4,650 112 a : é ahh 

4 Ditto - - 700 8,950 9 : S a = iG 

5 Ditto - - 540 3,410 7 a rome BN 

6 Ditto - - 480 2,930 6 : 2 : ae 

fi Ditto - - 400 2,530 5 = = e Ley eh 
SL hi 350 2,180 4h i ANE: (er Brean 
9 Ditto - - 300 1,880 4 S i 4 Senha 
10 Ditto - > 200 1,680 Qi a = = a o's 
1 ; Ensign - - 800 880 102 2 3 m ai fox 
3 Ditto - - 350 530 4} E . : ray § 
3 Ditties -" - 250 280 3h WA a Fein Allah gel cae 
4 Bits 180 100 Qh - : - a Oo 
5 Ditto - - 100 - . 13 “ si be mith i 

Toran - - Rs. 80,000 - - 384 - : - Rs. 384 


a 


“The value of the major’s step to the senior captain is calculated at about three years’ 
purchase, or difference of allowance. To the junior lieutenant the step is valued at about 
two years’ and a month’s purchase. To the senior ensign at one year and three months’ 

urchase. The present average rate of promotion from 5th captain to major is something 
less than 13 years. From junior lieutenant to captain it is a little more than 15 years, and 
from junior ensign to lieutenant, five years. 


« RULEs. 


1. That all sums not paid in cash be borrowed from one of the banks on the joint 
security of those officers requiring a loan; each officer availing himself of the loan must 
insure bis life to the amount of his share of any money borrowed from the bank, and his 
life be kept insured to the full amount of what he owes. 

2. The principal and interest of the money borrowed to be repaid by such equal monthly 
instalments as shall liquidate his debt in three years at furthest from the date of bor- 
rowing it. . ; 

3. In ease of any officer dying, if, in spite of insurance, loss should ensue, his juniors 
profiting by the step to pay the balance in the proportion of the foregoing scale. 

4, An officer removed from the regiment* (not at, his own request) within three years 
from the date of purchase, to receive back from his juniors, in the proportion of the fore- 
going scale (should the pay of an advanced rank not have reimbursed him previously), 
such number of equal parts as there remain months to complete the three years’ time, to 
reckon from the date of his name appearing in Government General Orders.+ 

5. Officers 


* An officer removed from the service on account of misconduct, or for this cause finding it necessary to 
take his’ discharge, forfeits all benefit from the fund. 

} The foregoing scale of Rules does not bar officers selling out from making their own additional arrange- 
ments with their Juniors. 
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5. Officers on furlough to commence paying off their instalments from the date of 
receiving their Indian allowances on their return from Europe. 

6. That a retiring fund committee of three officers shall always exist in the regiment, 
composed of a captain, as president (when practicable), and the two regimental staff as 


members. 


\ 


Bareilly, October 1846. 


7. In the event of the purchase of a step, the senior lieutenant, if at the time one of the 
regimental staff, shall receive the sum of 1,600 rupees (sixteen hundred) from the officer 
who succeeds to the vacant appointment. 

Camp Burhee, 14 Decemher 1847. 


8. Every officer in the regiment profiting by a step, to be obliged to join as a security to 
the bond required to raise money for the purchase of a step. 
9. That in the event of an officer indebted to the fund giving a step (no matter how), his 


juniors must make up the amount remaining due. 
Dinapore, September 1850. 


DECLARATION. 


We, the undersigned officers of the 26th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, bind 
ourselves to purchase, according to the foregoing scale, such regimental steps as may offer, 
from our respective seniors, and promise to abide by the above rules. We further resolve 
that no number of officers under (3) two-thirds of those junior to the major can modify or 
abrogate the scale or rules now adopted. 


(signed) J. L. Taylor, Brevet Major, 26th Light Tofantry. 


F. R. Evans, Brevet Major Se 
R. Spencer, Captain 8 
J. G. Gaitskell, Captain de 
I. Mackenzie, Lieutenant ab 
T. C. Blagrave, Lieutenant ; 
F. W, Baugh, Lieutenant e 
Montagu J. White, Ensign Be 
Joseph Hind, Ensign Pi 
Augustus Williams, Ensign 7 
FF, Von Andlau, Ensign 2, 
John Baillie, Ensign — é 
D. Mocatta, Lieutenant * 
James Emerson, Lieutenant ip 
J. M. Cripps, Lieutenant P 
Geo. W. M. Hall, Lieutenant 3 
C. S. Lane, Ensign . 
John Palmer Turton, Ensign ds 
Augustus W. Cripps, Ensign se 
HI, E. Whish, Ensign es 
M. A. D. Orchard, Ensign a 
F. BE. A. Chamier, Ensign in 


Dinapore, 21 February 1851. 


(True copy.) 


(signed) EF. Mackenzie, Lieutenant, 
Adjutant, 26th Regiment Light Infantry. 


(True copies. ) 


(signed) J. G. Gaitskell, Lieutenant Colonel, Bengal Retired List, 
late Major 26th Bengal Native Infantry. 


Sir, India Office, 13 March 1862. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 6th instant, and ‘to acquaint you, in reply, that Sir Charles Wood is 
unable to interfere in the matter represented therein. : 


/ 


Tam, &c. 
; (signed) V. T. Pears, Major General, * 
Lievtenant Colonel Gaitskell. Military Secretary. 


[oa 
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EAST INDIA (ARMY). 


“COPIES of the Form of Covenant beiween the East Inp1aA Company and MiLitary 
Orricers in their employ, from 1764 to 1770, and 1770 to 1796 :—OF Article 20 of the 
Instructiors of the East India Company to the Governor General of Bengal, 1774, 
29th March :—Of the Despatcu of the Court of Directors, January 1796, reconstituting 
the Inpran Army :—Of the enlarged RErir1nG REGULATIONS of 1835, 1837, and 1854: 
—And, of the Drspatcues of the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the 


Governments i in India, regarding the Establishment of Retiring FuNnbs, as connected 
with those Regulations. 


Form of Covenant, 1764 to 1770. 


Tuis INDENTURE, made the day of in the -year of the reign 
of Our Sovereign Lord by the Grace of God King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, and in the Year of Our Lord 
One thousand seven hundred and , between A. B. of the one part, and the 


‘United Company of Merchants of England tr ading to the East Indies of the other part: 
Whereas the Court of Directors for the affairs of the said United Company have granted a 
‘Commission to the said A. B., appointing him Captain of Foot in their military forces in 
the East Indies: Now this Indenture Witnesseth, and the said A. B., in compliance 
with the resolution of a General Court of the said United Company, and for and in con- 
-sideration of what he is, or shall be, entitled to receive from the said Company, in respect 
-of his said service, or in respect of any other military station or employment, in which the 
-said A. B. may hereafter be employed by the said United Company, or their Court of 
Directors, doth hereby, for himself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, covenant, 
promise, and agree to and with the said United Company that he, the said A. B., shall 
not, nor will, at any time or times hereafter, during his being employed oh se said 
‘Company’s service, in any station or capacity whatsoever, either by himself, or by any 
other person or persons whomsoever in trust for him or for his use, directly or Ghdirectly) 
accept, take, or receive, or agree to accept, take, or receive, any gift or grant of lands, or 
rents, or revenues issuing out of lands, or any territorial possession, jurisdiction, dominion, 
power, or authority whatsoever, from any of the Indian princes, sovereigns, subahs, or 
nabobs, or any of tieir ministers, servants, or agents, for any service or services, or upon 
-any account or pretence whatsoever, without the license or consent of the Court of 
Directors for the time being of the said United Coinpany, signified under their hands; nor 
shall or will, at any time or times hereafter, during his being employed in the said United 
“Company’s service, in any station or capacity whatsoever, either by himself, or any other 
person or persons whomsoever, in trust for him, or for his use, directly or indirectly accept, 
take, or receive, or agree to accept, take, or receive any gift, reward, gratuity, allowance, 
donation, or compensation ip money, effects, jewels, or other wise hows soever, from any of 
the Indian princes, sovereigns, subahs, or nabobs, or any of their ministers, servants, or 
agents, exceeding the value of four thousand rupees for any service or services performed, 
or to be performed by the said A. B. in India, or upon any other account or pretence what- 
soever, without the like license or consent of the said Court of Directors of the said United 
-Company, signified as aforesaid, nor any such reward, gratuity, allowance, donation, or 
‘compensation, exceeding the calne of one thousand rupees, and under the value of oGt 
thousand rupees, without the license or consent of the President and Council for the time 
being of the Presidency or Settlement where the said A. B. shall be employed, and that 
che, the said A. B., shall and will convey, assign, and ee over to the said United 
Company, for their sole and proper use and benefit, all and every such gifts or grants of 
lands, or rents, or revenues, issuing out of lands or any sucii territorial possession, jurisdiction, 
dominion, power, or authority whatsoever, and also account for and pay to the said United 
Company, for their sole and proper use and benefit, all and every such gifts, rewards, 
gratuities, allowances, donations, or compensations whatsoever, w hich, contrar y to the true 
mtent and meaning of these presents, shall come to the’ hands » possession, or power of the 
said A. B., or any ’ other person or persons in trust for him, or, for his use as aforesaid: 
provided always, that nothing herein contained siall hinder or prevent, or be deemed, taken, 
or construed to hinder or prevent, the said A. B. from accepting or receiving a share or 
proportion in respect of his military post or station, of any gift, gratuity, or “donation in 
money, or effects, which any Indian prince, sovereign, subah, or nabob, shall or may, in 
time of extreme danger, necessity, or emergency, give or bestow on any of the military 
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officers or forces of the said United Company, provided such gift, gratuity, or donation be 
with the privity and consent of the Governor and Council of tne Presidency or Settlement 
where the said A, B. shall be employed, and not otherwise; ande provided also that the 
same be not obtained or exacted by compulsion, or by way of bargain or contract, for any 
service or services performed, or to be performed ; provided also that no Governor or Presi« 
dent of any of the said United Company’s settiements in India shall, by virtue of his 
commission from the said United Company, be authorised or entitled or accept or receive 
any part, share, or proportion of any such gift, gratuity, or donation, as is mentioned in the 
provisio hereinbefore contained. In witness whereof tv one part of this Indenture the said 
A. B, hath put his hand and seal, and to the other part thereof the said United Company 
hath caused their common seal to be affixed, the day and year above written. 


Sealed and delivered (being first duly stamped) 
in the presence of A. B. 


Memorandum.—Military officers did not give security for the performance of the above 
covenant. 1 
i acknowledge to have read the within covenant before I executed the same. 


Witness A, B. 


Form or Covenant, from 1770 to 1796. 


Tuis InDENTURE, made the day of in the year of 
the reign of Our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the Grace of God, King of ‘Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, and iv the year of our 
Lord One thousand seven hundred and . between A. B. 
of London, Esquire, of the one part, and the United Company of Merchants of England, 
trading to the East Indies, of the other part: Whereas, the Court of Directors for the 
affairs of the said United Company have granted a Commission to the said A..B., appoint- 
ing him captain of foot in their military forces in the East Indies: Now this Indenture 
Witnesseth, and the said A. B., in compliance with a resolution of a general Court of the 
said United Company, and in consideration of what he is, or shall be, entitled to receive 
from the said Company, in respect of his said service, or in respect of any other militar 
station or employment, or which the said’ A. B. may hereafter be employed by the said 
United Company, or their Court of Directors, doth hereby for himself, his heirs, executors, 
and administrators, covenant, promise, and agree to and with the said United Company, that 
he, the said A. B. shall not, nor will at any time or times hereafter, during his being 
employed in the said Company’s service, in any station or capacity whatsoever, either by 
himself or by any other person or persons whomsoever, in trust for him or for his use, directly 
or indirectly accept, take or receive, or agree to accept, take or receive, any gift or grant of 
lands, or rents for revenues, issuing out of lands, or any territorial possession, jurisdiction, 
dominion, power, or authority whatsoever from any of the Indian princes, sovereigns, 
subahs, or nabobs, or any of their ministers, servants, or agents, for any service or services, 
or upon any account or pretence whatsoever, without the license or consent of the Court of 
Directors for the time being of the said United Company, signified under their hands, nor 
shall or will at any time or times hereafter, during his being employed in the said United 
Company’s service, in any station or capacity whatsoever, either by himself or any other 
person or persons whomsoever, in trust for him or for his use, directly or indirectly, accept, 
take or receive, or agree to accept, take or receive, any gift, reward, gratuity, allowance, 


donation, or compensation, in money, effects, jewels, or otherwise howsoever, from any of | 


the Indian princes, sovereigns, subahs, or nabobs, or any of their ministers, servants, or 
agents exceeding the value of four thousand rupees, for any service or services performed, or 
to be performed by the said A. B. in India, or upon any other account or pretence whatso- 
ever, without the like license or consent of the said Court of Directors of the said United 
Company, signified as aforesaid, nor any such reward, gratuity, allowance, donation, or 
compensation exceeding the value of One thousand rupees, and under the value of Four 
thousand rupees, without the license or consent of the President and Council for the time 
being of the presidency or settlement where the said A. B. shall be employed, and that he, 
the said A. B., shall and will convey, assign, and make over, to the said United Company, 
for their sole and proper use and benefit, all and every such vifts, or grants of lands, or 
rents or revenues, issuing out of lands, or any such territorial possession, jurisdiction, 
dominion, power, or authority whatsoever; and also account for, and pay to the said United 
Company, for their sole and proper use and benefit, all and every such gifts, rewards, 
gratuities, allowances, donations, or compensations whatsoever, which, contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of these presents, shall come to the hands, possession, or power of the 
said A. B., or any other person or persons in trust for him, or for his use as aforesaid: Pro- 
vided always, that nothing herein contained shall hinder or prevent, or be deemed, taken, or 
construed to hinder or prevent the said A.’B. from accepting or receiving a share or: pro- 
portion in respect of his military post or station, of any gift, gratuity, or donation, in money 
or effects, which any Indian prince, sovereign, subaii, or nabob, shall or may in time of 


forces 


- 
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forces of the said United Company, provided such gift, gratuity, or donation, be with the 
privity and consent of the Governor and Council of the Presidency or Settlement where the 
said A. B. shall be employed, and not otherwise, and provided also that the same be not 
obtained or exacted by compulsion, or by way of bargain or contract for any service or 
services performed, or to be performed: Provided also, that no Governor or President of 
any of the said United Company’s Settlements in India, shall, by virtue of his commission 
from the said United Company, be authorised or entitled to accept or receive any part, share 


Appendix, No, 3 


or proportion of any such gift, gratuity, or donation, as is mentioned in the proviso herein- + 


before contained. And this Indenture further witnesseth, and the said A. B. doth hereby 
covenant, consent, and agree, to and with the said United Company, that in case the said 
A. B. shall be dismissed the said United Company’s military service by sentence of court- 
martial, or by a resolution or order of the Company’s President and Couneil of such settle- 
ment, where the said A. B. shall serve or be; or if the said A. B, shall otherwise legally 

uit the said Company’s military service, that then, and in any or either of the said cases, 
it shall be lawful to and for the said United Company’s said President and Council, at avy 
time after the expiration of six calencar months next following such dismission from, or 
quitting the said Company’s military service as aforesaid, to carry and transport the said 
A. B., at the expense of the said Company, to Great Britain, in such) ship employed in the 
said Company’s service, as the said President and Council shall for that purpose appoint. 
And im case the said A. B. shall neglect or refuse to repair or go on board such ship as 
aforesaid, by the space of ten days after notice shall be given him so to do, by order of the 
said President and Council, then, and in such case, it shall be lawful for the said President 


_and Council, and they are hereby fully authorised and empowered to cause the said A. B. 


to be apprehended and detained, and to put him on board such ship as aforesaid, for the 
purpose of being carried and transported to Great Britain, so nevertheless, that no unnecessary 
delay be sought, nor any fit occasion or opportunity lost in so detaining or putting on 
board the said A. B. And further, in case of such apprehending, putting on board, and 
transporting, the said A. B., in manner aforesaid, the said A. B. doth hereby covenant, 
: : : Ki ; 
promise,.and agree to, and with the said United Company, that he, the said A. B., his 
executors or admivistrators, shall not, nor wili commence, sue, or prosecute, the said 
United Company, or their Court of Directors, or any of their Presidents and Council, com- 
manders, or officers of any such ships, or any other person employed in any of the matters 
aforesaid, in, or by any action, suit, or other prosecution, civil or criminal, in respect of such 
apprehending him, the said A. B., or of putting him on board, and transporting him, the 
said A. B., to Great Britain, in manner aforesaid; and in case any’ such action, suit, or 
prosecution shall be commenced, sued, or prosecuted, for any of the matters aforesaid, the 


‘said A. B. doth hereby covenant and agree to and with the said Company, that the general 


issue may be pleaded, and this present Indenture, or any other special matter, may be 
given in evidence, by. any of the defendants in any such suit, action, or prosecution in bar, 
discharge and defence thereof, anything in these presents contained to the contrary thereof 
in anywise notwithstanding. In witness whereof, to one part of this Indenture, the said 
A. B. hath put his hand and seal, and to the other part thereof, the said United Company 
have caused their Common Seal to be affixed, the day and year above written. 


Sealed and delivered (being first duly stamped) 
in the presence of AB. ES, 


Memorandum.—Military officers do not give security for the performance of the above 
covenant. : 
I acknowledge to have read the within covenant before I executed the same. 


Witness AAB; 


ArTIcLE 20 of the Instructions of the East India Company to the Governor: General of 
Bengal, dated 29 March 1774. 


Ir any of the Company’s servants, civil or military (except the members of our Board of 
Trade, whom we do not make liable to your suspension), shall at any time be suspended by 
you from the execution of his office, or any vacancy shall happen by resignation or death, it 
is our orders and direction that the person next in rank, office, or rotation, be appointed to 
supply such vacancy in our civil or military service until our pleasure shall be known. We 
also further direct that before the removal of any Company’s servant from any office, the 
party be made acquainted in writiug with the accusation preferred against him, that he be 
summoned to make his defence, having a reasonable time allowed him for that purpose, 
and that you proceed, on all such occasions, with the greatest tenderness and circum- 
spection; and we further direct, that all such charges made before you against any of our 
servants in your department, all proceedings thereon be regularly entered upon your con- 
sultations, and with them transmitted to us. ; 
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endix, No. 3. 


Dezsparcu of the Court of Directors reconstituting the Indian Army. 


Our Governor General in Council at Fort William, in Bengal, dated 
; 15 January 1796. 


- 


Para. 1. We have taken into our most serious consideration the state of the Company’s- 
military establishments at our several Settlements, together with the memorials which have 
been addressed to us from the respective corps of officers, and having maturely considered — 
the same, we have resolved that the establishment of the Company’s troops for each of the 


Presidencies in India shall be as follows :— 


Evroprean ARTILLERY. 


That each battalion of five companies consist of 


1 Colonel. 20 Serjeants - -\_. | 25 Serjeants - -|z 
1 Lieut. Colonel. 20 Corporals | Ball Pe Gn enente s. 
t 1 Major. 40 Gunners - “ Bohiier ae "9. Sohiae 
< 5 Captains. 10 Drums and Fifes | = 50 Gunners) - “(3 
5 Captain Lieutenants. 280 Matrossis - 5 j = 
10 Lieutenants. 10 Puckallies  - ~ 10 Drom: oe ie 
5 Lieut. Fireworkers. : 310 Matrossis - -/¢e 
STAFF. | 
1 Adjutant - - 1 Serjeant Major - : 
1 Quartermaster -;Non-effective. 1 Quartermaster Ser- ; 
1 Paymaster - 4 jeant. - - - 
1 Surgeon. 1 Drill Serjeant - ) Non-effective. 


1 Drill Corporal = 
1 Drum Major - 
1 Fife Major - - 


1 Mate. 


Each company of Lascars for the service of the Artillery to consist of— 


56 Lascars. 
1 Puckaly. 


1 Serang. 
2 First Tindals. 
2 Second Tindals. 


European INFANTRY. 


The battalions on the present establishment to be formed into regiments of 10 companies, 


each to consist of— 
1 Colonel. 


3D LieataColonels 
2 Majors - 


8 Ensigns. 
40 Serjeanis. 
50 Corporals. 
22 Drum and Fifes. 
950 Privates. 
20 Puckallies. 


Junior Lient. Colonel 
and junior Major to 
~L bewithout companies. 

7 Captains. . 
1 Captain Lieutenant. 
21 Lieutenants. 


STAFF. 


1 Adjutant -> = 1 Serjeant Major -) 


1 Quartermaster Ser-| 


1 Quartermaster “3 on-effective. 


1 Paymaster - * jeant - - - 


1 Drill Sergeant - 


1 Surgeon. 
2 Mates. 1 Drill Corporal ~ - “y 

1 Drum Major~— - 

1 Fife Major - - 

Narive CAVALRY. 
Each regiment of six troops to consist of— 
2 Captains. . | ' 6 Jemidars. . a 
1 Captain Lieutenant. 18 Havildars. 
6 Lieutenants. 18 Naicks. A 
3 Cornets, ' 6 Trumpeters. : 
2 Serjeants. ; 420 Troopers. 2 
6 Subidars. 6 Puckallies. ‘ 
he ge ; 


Non-effective.- 
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STAFF. 

1 Adjutant - “| 1 Drill Havildar - 
1 Quartermaster - -Non-effective. 1 Drill Naick- -lw flecti 
1 Paymaster - -| 1 Trumpeter setts Sea rh 
1 Surgeon’s Mate. 6 Pay Havildars - 
1 Serjeant Major —_-} 6 Farriers. 
1 Quartermaster Ser-/ Non-effective 1 Native Doctor. 

jeant - - - 


~ Each regiment to be commanded by a field officer. 


Native INFANTRY. 


The battalions of Native Infantry to be formed into regiments of two battalions each, 
with 10 companies in each battalion ; the regiment to consist of— 


1 Colonel. 20 Subidars. 

9 Peet ecalonets | Junior Lieut.-colonel 20 Jemidars. 

2 Majors - ~jand junior Major to 100 Havildars. 

be without companies. 100 Naicks. 

7 Captains. 40 Drums and Fifes. 

1 Captain Lieutenant. 1,600 Privates for Bengal. 
22 Lieutenants. 1,800 Privates for Madras and Bombay. 
10 Ensigns. 20 Puckallies. 

2 Serjeants. 

STAFF. 

2 Adjutants = - -\ : 2 Native Doctors. 

1 Paymaster - ie coe ects es 1 Drum Major a 

1 Surgeon. 1 Fife Major - - : 

2 Mates, 2 Drill Heine cfr fs aaa 
1 Serjeant Major | 2 Drill Naicks = - 

1 Quartermaster Ser-;Non-effective. 

jeant - - Hy 


2. The Peace Establishment.—Your Presidency to be as foliows : 


European Artillery :—Three battalions. The senior colonel to be commandant of 
the corps, with 30 companies of Lascars attached, as at present. 

A brigade major to be allowed to this corps, as at present. 

European Infantry :—-Three regiments. 

Native Cavalry:—Four regiments, to be commanded by two lieutenant colonels to 
the two first, and two majors to the third and fourth regiments. A brigade major to 
be allowed to the cavalry. 

- The whole when raised to be commanded by a colonel commandant, but for the pre- 
sent only ; two regiments to be raised as directed hereafter. 

Native Infantry :—Twelve regiments. 

A corps of Engineers to consist: of,— 


1 Colonel, Chief Engineer. 4 Captain Lieutenants, 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 8 Lieutenants. 

1 Major. 8 Ensigns. 

4 Captains. 1 Adjutant, non-effective. 


3. As it will require much time to form so large a body of cavalry at your Presidency as 
four regiments, and as we are resolved to have real and efficieut horse, composed of men 
well trained, and the most experienced cavalry officers, we direct at present you augment 
your two regiments to six troops each, according to the foregoing establishment. 

4. The body guard is to be reduced, and its duties to be done by a detachment from the 
regiments of native cavalry. 

5. The necessary establishment of Lascars, artiticers, doolies, horsekeevers, &c. &c., to 
the several corps to be allowed. 


INVALIDs. 


6. The invalids at your Presidency, both European and Native, are to continue their pre- 
sent establishment. 

7%. The non-commissioned officers when wounded to have the same rank in the invalids 
which they had in their respective corps. 

8. Having thus detailed the new peace establishment for your Presidency, we have great 
satisfaction in acquainting you that, in order to prevent the existence of jealousies between 
the King’s and Company’s troops, the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, one of his 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, has engaged to recommend to his Majesty to give 
every officer of the Company a King’s commission of the same date with that which he 
receives from the Company, with a retrospect founded on the date of the King’s commis- 
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sions they now hold, so as to prevent supersession by the various recent promotions by ‘ 
general brevet which have taken place in his Majesty’s army. . 


9. To promote the objects of the preceding arrangement, we have resolved to establish 
the following regulations :— 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 


Artillery and Engineers. 


10. We have agreed that an allowance shall be made by the Company to the Royal 
Academy at Woolwich for the education of such a number of cadets as the Company may 
have occasion to appoint to their different Presidencies, sach cadets to produce a certificate 
from the academy betore they can be entitled to appointments for the Artiliery and Engi- 
neer corps. 

11. The promotion of officers in the Artillery corps is to proceed by seniority in the 
whole corps, according to the practice in the King’s service. 


Native Cavalry. 


12. In forming the two regiments of Native cavalry directed as above, you will of course 
select such officers for the command of those regiments as have most distinguished them- 
selves in the cavalry service, attending at the same time as much to seniority as is com- 
patible with the object in view; but it is not our intention that the cavalry establishment of 
field officers shall be completed, nor a commandant of the corps be appointed, until such 
time as the whole four regiments are raised. 

13. The officers who are now to be selected in consequence of this arrangement for the 
command of the two regiments, must be taken from the rank of lieutenant colonels or 
majors, until the cavalry establishinent shall be completed. Those officers are to rise on 
the general list of the army, according tu their original standing in the infantry; but after 
the establishment is completed, the officers in the cavalry must rise in their own corps only, 
in the following manner, viz, :— 

That promotions of officers in the native cavalry at your Presidency do proceed by 
seniority in their respective regiments until they arrive at the rank of captains, and after- 
wards to rise in the whole corps to the rank of majors and to the command of regiments. 
The promotion to majors and command of regiments to be subject to the same principle as 
in the infantry in regard to being unfit. [But if officers be superseded, in consequence of 
being unfit to command, they are to be allowed to retire with the pay of lieutenant colonel 
of infantry. ] ; 

European Infantry. 


14. That the officers be promoted by seniority in their respective regiments to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, and afterwards to colonels and commands of regiments, with 
the following proviso :— 

15. That should the senior lieutenant colonel, or any number of the senior lieutenant. 


- colonels, appear.to the government at your Presidency, either upon the representation of 


the Commander in Chief, or by any other. means, to be unfit for the command of regi- 
ments, they are to be passed over and junior officers promoted ; but the reasons for such 
supersession are to be entered on the records for the information of the Court of 
Directors. 

16. The same principle to be-applied to the promotion of officers of artillery to the 
command of battalions, and of the corps, to the chief engineers, to the colonel com- 
mandants, and officers to command regiments of cavalry, and to the rank of major 
generals from that of colonels. 

17. Should any captains or subalterns obtain leave hereafter to exchange from one 
regiinent to another, they are to come into the regiments to which they are removed as the 
youngest of their respective ranks, according to the practice of the King’s service. 


Native Infantry. 


18. That promotion do proceed in this corps as in the European infantry. 

19. That each regiment, in the absence of the colonel, be under the general command of 
the senior lieutenant colonel, who is to have the particular command of the first battalion, 
and the junior lieutenant colonel that of the second battalion. 


Paymasters. 


20. That to each regiment or battalion, one of the officers under the rank of field officer 
be appointed paymaster, with proper allowances for the same, such appointment to be made 
by the colonel, or by the majority of votes of the field officers and captains, according to 
the practice in the King’s service. If the selection is made by the colonel he is to be 
responsible for the conduct of the paymaster, otherwise the responsibility to rest with the 
field officers and captains. cs 


General Officers on the Staff. 


21. The limited number of major generals hereafter specitied at your Presidency, are to 
be selected by your Government at the recommendation of the Commander in Chief. 


22. The 
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22. The actual appointment of the major generals, as also of the generals on the staff, 
to be in the Governor General in Council, all of which subject, of course, to the approval 
of the Court of Directors. 

93. If there are not a sufficient number of King’s generals at your Presidency from 
which to select the proportion hereafter specified for the staff, in such case the same is to 
be supplied, pro tempore, from the Company’s generals. — 

24. Ten major generals to be promoted at your Presidency from the senior officers in 
our army; that is to say, from the colonels and lieutenant colonels of the artillery, cavalry, 
infantry, and engineers, according to the dates of their commissions. f 

25. From these major generals the selections of generals on the staff are to be made. 

26. If the retrospect to the King’s brevet occasions a greater proportion of major 
geuerals than the above, in such case the selection for the staff is to be made from the 
whole. 

27. That six general officers be employed on the staff at your Presidency, four on the 
Company’s establishment, and two on the King’s. 

28. These, exclusive of the Commander in Chief, will be sufficient in time of peace; the 
number necessary in war must depend upon circumstances, and be subject to our future 


orders and directions. 
99. That a brigade major and aide-de-camp be allowed to each general officer on 


the staff. 

30. The generals on the staff, as also the major generals and cclonels of regiments, to be 
made from officers on the spot, but this regulation not to take place until the last ships of 
the season, 1795-6, arrive. : 

31. We enclose you a list of officers now at home on leave of absence from your Presi- 
dency, who are eligible to return to their duty according to the established regulation, in 
order that they may be appointed to the different corps if they should arrive at your 
Presidency previous to the new arrangements taking place, or within their time of leave 


of absence. 
32. You will likewise attend to the situation of such officers as have had permission to 


come home since the date of your advices of the 14th May last, that they may not lose 


their proper rank in the new arrangement, and the same with respect to those officers who 
have had our leave to return to their duty in the course of the last season. 

33. Officers eligible by seniority to regiments or similar situations, who are now at home, 
or who may come home in the present season, and who of course become acquainted with 
these Regulations, but who do not proceed to their duty in 1795-96, can only be appointed 
to the first vacancies which happen after their arrival in India, but in the meantime they 
are to serve with such corps as the Commander in Chief may think proper, and to receive 
the pay and allowances of their rank until vacancies shall fall. 

34. Those who come home in any future season on furlough, or with leave, shall be 
eligible for regiments in the same manner as if they were in India. . 

35. All staff officers whatever are to be on the strength of the regiments or battalions, 
and promoted accordingly, but in placing those officers care must be taken to station them 
aecording to their proper rank in the service, and not by any brevet or temporary rank they 
may hold in consequence of civil employments or staff appointments. 


Pay anp ALLOWANCES, 


36. The pay and allowances to the several officers included in this arrangement are to be 
fixed agreeable to the table transmitted herewith, subject to the following regulations :— 

37. As the promotion in the whole of the Company’s army will fully compensate for the 
diminution of certain allowances, which have occasioned jealousies and discontents between 
the establishments at the different Presidencies, we have resolved that double full batta to 
officers be abolished ; that the half batta, as now allowed at Bengal, and at the same rates, 
be made general to all the King’s and Company’s officers under the other Presidencies, 
except to colonels, who are always to be allowed full batta; and that full batta be the 
highest allowance of that kind to be granted in any situation whatever, except in the case 
of officers doing duty in the vizier’s dominions, who shall have such an additional allowance 
as the Bengal Government may deem adequate to defray the extra charges incurred by 
officers in that particular station. 

38. The allowance which has hitherto been made to field officers under the head of 
Revenue Money Commission, on the revenues or dewannee, is to be discontinued both to 
the King’s and Company’s officers. 

39. The allowances to colonels on your establishment from the bazaar duties are also to 
be abolished, together with every other extra allowance not specified in the table, 

40. As we mean that all the subalterns in our armies at the different Presidencies shall 
be on the same footing with respect to allowances, we direct that the additional pay of one 
rupee per day to subalterns at your Presidency be discontinued to all subalterns promoted 
from cadets appointed subsequently to the date of this Despatch. 

41. As in order to make the promotion to the higher rank more extensive, we have 
established two lieutenant colonels and two majors to each regiment of European and Native 
Infantry, it must be understood that the junior lieutenant colonels and junior majors are to 
receive the pay of those ranks, but their other allowances are to be those of the next 
inferior rank. 

42. And as the number of officers now attached to the several establishments will not 
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confer any additional rank on many subalterns of long standing, the brevet rank of captain 
is to be granted at present to every lieutenant who has been 15 years in the Company’s 
service ; but he is only to receive the pay and emoluments of lieutenant until he comes 
upon the regular establishment, as already detailed. This advanced rank is not to be given 
in future without our particular orders. . 

43. The general officers upon the staff at your Presidency are to receive an aggregate 
allowance of 4,000 Sonat rupees per month, in addition to their regimental emoluments of 
pay as colonel, and their share of the profits arising from clothing, in lieu of all claims 


whatever in peace or war, except for camp equipage, carriage, &c., and travelling expenses, _ 


for which they are to draw 400 Sonat rupees per month in time of peace, and 1,000 Sonat 
rupees per month when employed in active service in the field during war. 

44. The allowances to the brigade majors and aides-de-camp to the general officers on 
the Staff are to be the same as those usually made to officers of these descriptions in India 
in peace, or in the field during war. 

45. The colonel commandant of artillery, if not appointed a general officer on the Staff, 
is to have 1,000 Sonat rupees per month, in addition to his allowance as colonel. 

46. The allowances to the brigade majors to the artillery are to be the same as at 
present. . 

47. The colonel commandant of cavalry at your Presidency, when this appointment shall 
be made, is to be allowed, when not a general on the Staff, 600 Sonat rupees per month, 
in addition to his allowances as colonel, 

48. If the senior officer of cavalry is not a colonel, he is to receive 4,000 Sonat rupees 
per annum, in addition to his pay and allowances. 

49. The chief engineer at your Presidency is to receive such an addition to his pay and 
full batta as will make his allowances equal to those of the commandant of artillery. 

50. In consideration of the allowances granted to the chief engineer, he is to be restricted 
from having any concern whatever in public buildings or works, or in the materials used 
therein. . 

51. The military auditor general is to have 40,000 Sicca rupees per annum, besides the 
pay of his regimental rank, when the office is held by a military officer. 

52. All other general staff officers to have the same allowances as at present. 

53. If by the death of the Commander in Chief in India, or by his resignation of that 
office before a successor shall arrive, it shall be found necessary to appoint a provisional 
Commander in Chief at your Presidency, the officers so appointed shall receive 2,000 Sunat 
rupees per month, in addition to the allowances of his rank, until a new Commander in 
Chief in India arrives. 

54, Although the great and permanent advantages which our officers must generally 
derive from this arrangement are obvious, we yet are aware that there may be some few 
whose. immediate allowances may suffer temporary reduction by it; such temporary 
reduction can be but of little consequence when compared to the far greater benefits in 
point of prospect, yet where the allowances at present drawn by any of our officers are 
materially reduced, and that you conceive they should have relief, we authorise you to give 
them such relief as you see proper until they are promoted. 


Orr RECKONINGS. 


55. The profits from the off reckonings of the several corps of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry, are to be thrown into one aggregate fund, and the amount to be divided equally 
between the colonels of artillery, mfantry, and cavalry. 

56. The clothing for all the corps is to be supplied by contract, according to the present 
practice. 


MepicaL DEPARTMENT. 


57. That a medical board, consisting of two members, under the denomination of first 
and second member, be appointed to superintend, under the Commander in Chief, or officer 
commanding the troops at each Presidency, the management of the medical department, 
and the conduct of all persons employed in it. 

58. That the same number of surgeons that are at present employed in the charge of 
general hospitals, or at military stations at the different Presidencies, be continued. 

59. That the medical gentlemen at the different Presidencies be called upon to declare 
whether they choose to remain in the situation of surgeons of the Company’s civil depart- 
ment, or to attach themselves to the military line of the service, under.a notification that 
vacancies in the general hospitals will in future be filled by medical gentlemen of the 
military line only. 

60. That the medical gentlemen attached to the Company’s troops have the same rank, 
with respect to the army, which they at present possess. 


FuRLOUGH. 


61. That the following proportion of the Company’s officers at each Presidency be 
allowed to be absent, viz., one-third of the lieutenant colonels and majors, one-fourth of the 


captains and surgeons to the troops, and one-sixth of the subalterns and assistant surgeons 


to the army. 

62. That the period of furlough be for three years, reckoning from its date to the day of 
the return of the officer to his respective Presidency. 
63. You 
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63. You will observe that though it is to be established as a general rale that in time of 
peace leave of absence may be granted to the above proportion of officers, yet as those 
officers are to be absent for three years it will be requisite for the Governments in India, at 
the commencement of the present arrangement, not to grant leave of absence to the full 
proportion immediately, but in such a proportion that nearly an equal number may continue 
on furlough every vear, and consequently the proportion on furlough to be annually granted 
will be one-third of the proportion allowed to be absent together, regard being had to the 
number of officers who are compelled to come home on account of sickness. 

64. That subalterns be 10 years in India before they can be entitled (except in case of 
certified sickness) to their rotation to be absent on furlough, the same rule to be applicable 
to assistant military surgeons; the furlough to be granted by the Commander in Chief at 
each Presidency with the approbation of the respective Governments. 

65. The regulations relative to furlough and retiring from the service are not to extend to 
the case of officers who have arrived at the command of regiments; but their leave of 
absence must rest, as it now does, on the directions of the Commander in Chief and our 
respective Governments, subject to the control of the Court of Directors; and if a general 
officer, or a colonel of a regiment, shall return to Great Britain with permissivn, such general 
officer’s staff allowances shall cease; but such general officer and colonel shall have the full 
pay of colonel and the profits on the off-reckonings of his regiment dunng his or their 


_ absence; and in respect to the chief engineer, when he is permitted to come home, he is to 


have such an addition to his pay as will be equal to the off-reckonings of the colonel of a 
regiment. 

66. We have to advise you that we have further resolved, that all officers now at home 
returning to the Company’s service in India within the leave of absence, prescribed by the 
present established regulation, shall be entitled to the benefit of this arrangement, with 
respect to receiving their pay on furlough from the 1st January 1795 according to their 
rank. 

67. That no person be entitled to any other benefits under this arrangement until after 
his arrival at the Presidency to which he belongs with the leave of the court. 


RETIRING FROM THE SERVICE. 


68. That every officer after 25 years’ service in India, three years for one furlough being 
included, be allowed to retire with the pay of the rank to which he may have attained ; but 
it must be understood that such pay is to be the same only as that allowed to officers of 
infantry. 

69. That every officer returning on furlough, and wishing to retire from the service, being 
qualified as above by the term of his service, be required to make a declaration to that effect 
within 12 months after his arrival in England ; and in case of his neglecting to make such 
declaration within the time specified, he must, at the expiration of his furlough, either return 
to India or be held to have relinquished the service, and not to be entitled to retire on the 
pay of his rank. 

70. That a member of a medical board, who shall have been on that station not less than 
five years, and not less than 20 years in India, including three years for one furlough, be 
permitted to retire from the service, and allowed 500 /. per annum. 

71. That a surgeon ofa general hospital, who shall have been in that station not less than 
five years, and whose period of service shall not have been less than 20 years, including 
three years for one furlough, as above, be permitted to retire from the service, and allowed 
300 7. per annum for life. 

72. That all other surgeons and assistant surgeons attached to the military, be permitted 
to retire from the service on the pay of their rank after having served in India not less than 
20 years, including three years for one furlough. 


RATE or PASSAGES TO OR FROM EUROPE. 


73. The demands made in some instances by commanders of the Company’s ships for 
the passage of officers from India to Europe, and from Europe to India, having been ex- 
tremely exorbitant, further regulations for securing passages on the Company’s ships upon 
reasonable terms to officers of every description according to their respective ranks, will, if 
‘found necessary, be made; and we have agreed that the subalterns be allowed passage- 
money when obliged to come home from sickness with the usual certificates. 


Recruits. 


74. It is our intention to make an humble request to his Majesty that he will be 
graciously pleased to issue orders permitting us to recruit the Company’s European army 
m the same manner and with the same privileges as is done for the British army. 

75. A depot will be established for the Company’s recruits, in which they may be placed 
under officers who are on furlough, or who are convalescents on leave of absence, not officers 
who retire from the service with the pay of their rank, excepting only the commanding 
officer, whose presence being always necessary in this country, may be made by the parti- 
cular selection of the Court of Directors, under such restrictions as they nay deem proper, 
to this depot. We understand recruits for the King’s regiments serving in India are like~ 
wise to be sent under proper officers. 

76. Having thus detailed to you the new arrangements we have thought fit to adopt for 
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endix, No.8. our army in India, with such regulations as appear to us to be proper to promote the,objects— 

thereof, we have only to desire that you carry the same into effect so far as they relate to — 
your Presidency ; and we entertain the most sanguine expectation that all future cause of 
discontent will be effectually done away, and that our military officers of every description 
will feel duly impressed with a sense of the protection which has been extended to them, 
and the very great regard we have shown to their interest in thus providing for their 
immediate rise in our army, by a temporary relaxation trom the toils and fatigues naturally 
attendant upon the profession of arms ; and finally, by the provision made for them for their 
lives at the period of their retiring to their native country. 


77. We are aware that, in a subject of so extensiye and complicated a nature, notwith- 
standing all the pains we have bestowed on it, some errors may have crept into the preceding 
arrangements, and, if any such shall be stated to you, you will transmit them to us, with 
your observations upon them; at the same time, as the subject has undergone so much 
consideration, and the expenses of our military establishments will thereby be greatly in- 
creased, we trust you will not be harassed with unfounded applications. Our military 
servants of every rank will consider with candour the great and important variation which 
is now made in the service of our, army in India; and if any one or more individuals should 
feel that in any respect their own personal situations are not exactly what they might wish, 

_ they ought to balance the whole together, and recollect how much, not anly each individual 
in other respects, but the whole service in general, has gained in point of credit, emoluments, 
and respectability by the arrangements we have now made. 


; Weare, &c. 

(signed) Stephen Lushington. Abram Robarts. Bi 
D. Scott. Charles Grant. i 1 
John Roberts. George Smith. [is 
Lionel Darell. Thomas Parry. ee 
G. Tatem. James Irwen. te 
Paul Le Mesurier. Joseph Cotton. 
Hugh Inglis. Thomas Fitzhugh. 
Charles Mills. R. Thornton. 


London, 15 January 1796. 


Miuitary Despratcn to the Government of India (No. 15), dated 231d December 1835. 


1. In our Military Letter of the 17th June 1834, No. 8, para. 6, we informed yon that we 
would reply in a separate Despatch to your Military Letter of 20th September 1833, in 
which you submitted for our consideration a memorial from Captain Kennedy, praying that 
officers who had served 15 years in the grade of captain might have the brevet rank of 
major conferred on them, and be permitted to retire on the pension of that advanced rank. 


2. By our Military Letter of 9th February 1831, No. 7, you were informed that we did 
not think proper to make any application to Her Majesty’s Government for any further 
extension of the system of brevet promotion, beyond that already existing, to the rank of 
captain ;-and in our Military Letter of 6th March 1832, in reply to your Jetter of 25th April 
1829, we expressed our desire to encourage the institution of a retiring fund, framed upon 
the principle of granting pensions proportionate to length of service. 


3. By a letter fiom the Adjutant General of the Army of your Presidency, dated 29th ik 
August 1833, referred to in your Military Letter of 20th September 1833, we learn that the 
plan of a retiring fund, suggested by our military officers at the three Presidencies, and 


approved, with certain qualifications, in our letter of 6th March 1832, was not likely to 
. succeed at your Presidency. 


4. You will learn by our separate letter of this date that we cannot sanction the fund 


suggested by Mr. Curnin, as transmitted with your Military Letter of the 28th Fe- 
bruary 1835. 


5. Adverting to the many obstacles which have hitherto prevented the establishment of a 
general retiring fund, and considering it hopeless to expect that any fund can be so framed 
as to meet, on the one hand, with the general concurrence of the army, and, on the other, 
with the sanction of the authorities at home, we have thought it right no longer to rely on 
the formation of such a fund, but so far as we can feel justified in doing it, ourselves to 
Pee for the object contemplated in schemes of that nature, without the aid of contri- 

utions from our officers, by an enlargement of the retiring regulations ; and we have, there- 
fore, resolved “That every officer who shall have served 23 years (three years’ furlough 


included) shall be allowed to retire on the pay of a captain, whether he shall have attained 
that rank regimentally or not. 


7 


“That every officer who shall have served 28 years (three years’ furlough included) 


shall be allowed to retire on the pay of a major, whether he shall have attained that rank 
or not. 


i 
1} 
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“ That every officer who shall have served 33 years (three years’ furlough included) Appendix, No. 3. 
shall be allowed to retire on the pay of a lieutenant colonel, whether he shall have attained ie ee 
that rank or not; and, , 

“That every officer who shall have served 38 years (three years’ furlough included) * 
shall be allowed to retire on the full pay of a colonel, whether he shall have attained that 1, 


_ rank or not.” 


6. These arrangements are to have effect without prejudice to any claims arising cut of ‘ 
the present retiring regulations. 


Mixitary Despartcu to the Government of India (No. 5), dated 20th September 1837. 


1. We concur in the view you have taken of the object of this Reply to hai eed Gates 13th January 
5 , No. 6. 
caning Submit for Court’s Orders a Memorial from 
2. In our letter of the 28rd December 1835, we announced to you that, tage a Teepe oF Me ee ie 
as we considered it hopeless to expect that any military retiring fund period not exceeding three years actually spent 
could be successfully formed, we had thought it right, so far as we could on elough to Europe = be scpoue 
ot iS : : 7 : = ; equivalent to service in India in regard to 
feel justified in doing 80, to provide re sh object on eae in a ai claims £0 ponside (or length of sereice oe atim 
of that nature, by an enlargement of the retiring regulations ; and that we that Government are unable to recommend the 
had, in consequence, resolved to grant’ the full pay of captain to every prayer of this memorial to the Court’s favour- 
officer who should have served in India 23 years (three years’ furlough ble consideration. 
included), whether he had attained that rank regimentally or not, and the full pay of each 
of the superior ranks of major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel, after the completion of an 


additicnal period of five years’ service for each of those ranks in succession, viz. :— 


For major’s pay, 28 years’ service (including three years for a furlough). 
Por lieutenant colonel’s pay, 33 years’ service (including three years for a furlough). 
For colonel’s pay, 38 years’ service (including three years for a furlough). 


3. Being now of opinion that some additional advantage, in respect to the periods of 
retirement, may properly be granted to the senior officers, who would have been more espe- 
cially the immediate objects of benefit from a retirmg fund, had such a fund been established, 
we have resolved that the period of service to qualify an officer for the pay of each advanced 
rank after that of captain shall be reduced from five to four years, the periods of service in 
India required for each rank being, consequently, hereafter as follows, viz. :—Every officer 
who shall have served 23 years (three years’ furlough included) shall be allowed to retire on 
the pay of a captain, whether he shall have attained that rank regimentally or not. Every 
officer who shall have served 27 years (three years’ furlough included) shall be allowed to 
retire on the pay of a major, whether he shall have attained that rank or not. Every officer 
who shall have served 31 years(three years’ furlough included ) shall be allowed to retire on 
the pay of a lieutenant colonel, whether he shall have attained that rank or not. Every 

_officer who shall have served 35 years (three years’ furlough included) shall be allowed to 
retire on the full pay of a colonel, whether he shall have attained that rank or not. 


4, These arrangements to have effect without prejudice to any claims arising out of the 
retiring regulations as established in the year 1796. 


5. We desire that it may be distinctly understood that the present is a final measure. 
You will, accordingly, decline to forward to us any application which may have in view a 
further extension of the regulations now established with regard to the retirement of our 
military servants. 


(No. 1159.) 


Extract GeneRaL Orper by the Governor General of India in Council, dated 
17th November 1854. | 


Prriops of Absence allowed to be counted as Service for Retiring Pensions. 


Para. 29, IN order that all officers quitting India on furlough or sick certificate may be 
placed on an exact equality as regards loss of time, the period allowed by regulation for 
proceeding to the Presidency or to the nearest port of embarkation, as well as the time to 
enable officers to rejoin their corps or station after their return to India, will be considered 
as time counting for service for the retiring pension. 


30. No furlough or leave of absence, as announced in General Orders, exceeding two 
years in 20 years’ aggregate service, three years in 25 years’ service, and four years in 30 
years’ service, shaJl be allowed to count as service for the retiring pension; and no difference 
will be made in this respect between leave of absence taken in Europe or elsewhere, in or out 
of India, or whether the leave be on sick certificate or on private affairs. 
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31. In the term “ Leave of absence as announced in General Orders” is to be included 
all leave of absence, except the period allowed in Rule 29, and the ordinary indulgence of 
one month’s leave in six months, as authorised by the existing regulations, and which are 
in all cases, whether of regimental or staff officers, to be allowed to count as service 
for the pension. All leave to a greater extent, granted by political and other authorities, 


which may not hitherto have been published in General Orders, must be so announced 
hereafter. 


32. Officers to be entitled to retire on the full pay of their regimental rank (under the 
regulations of 1796), must have served 22 years in India, out of which leaves of absence for 


two years in the aggregate, and not more, will be allowed to count as service for the retiring 
pension. 


33. Officers to be entitled to retire on the full pay of captains and majors (under the re= 
gulations of 1835-7), must have served 20 and 24 years respectively; out of which time 


leaves of absence for two years in the aggregate, and not more, will be allowed to count as 
service. 


34, Officers to be entitled to retire as lieutenant colonels must have served 28 years ; out 


of which leaves of absence for three years in the aggregate, and not more, will be allowed 
to count as service. 


35. Officers to be entitled to retire as colonels must have served 32 years ; out of which 
leaves of absence for four years in the aggregate, and not more, will be allowed to count as. 
service. : 

36. The scale for medical officers and veterinary surgeons of privileged furlough and 


leave of absence as counting for the retiring pension, will be as follows :— 
Years, Months, 


1 8 - - - in 17 and under 20 years’ service. 
2 Oo - - - in 20 = 25 5 

Oe. as NE Ble 30 . 

4 0 - - - in 30 and upwards. 


37. It is to be distinctly understood that under no circumstances whatever will an officer 
be permitted to retire on full pay until he has completed the full time of service above 
specified, whether be be in England at the close of his service, or elsewhere. 


38. The privileged time of absence may, with the permission of the local Government, 
be taken at any time subject to these regulations. If, therefore, at the end of 20 years’ 
service, of which 18 had been passed on actual duty in India, an officer should be on fur- 
lough or sick certificate in Europe, or elsewhere, he will be entitled to retire on the full pay 
of a captain without returning to India, and so in the other terms of service for the higher 
pensions. In like manner, a medical officer on furlough or sick certificate in Europe, or 
elsewhere, at the end of 17 years’ service, 15 years and four months of which have been 
passed on actual duty in India, will be entitled to retire on the lowest rate pension without 
returning to India, and so in the other terms of service for the higher pension. 


39. These rules do not in any way affect the existing regulations regarding the grant of 
leave in India, or for short periods to sea, whether on private affairs or on sick certificate, 
except as to the periods of such absence being taken into calculation in the time allowed to. 
count as service for retirement on full pay. 


ay 


Miuitary Despatcu to the Government of India (No. 15), dated 6 March 1832. 


WE are very solicitous for the comfort of our officers upon retirement, and are, therefore,. 
disposed cordially to encourage the institution of funds in furtherance of that desirabl eobject. 


2. Schemes of a nature similar to that which you have submitted, though differing from 
it in some points of detail, have been proposed at Madras and at Bombay, and we think it 
desirable that the funds which may be formed at the three Presideucies should be consti- 
tuted upon a uniform principle in all respects. Bis 

We regret that, in the present state of the Company’s affairs, it is not possible for us to 
aid the funds by a direct contribution, but we are willing not only to bear the increased 
charge of retired pay that will be consequent upon their establishment, but also to sanction 
the grant of an interest of 6 per cent. per annum on the balances of the several funds and the 
remittance of the annuities which they may grant through our treasury at the rate of 2s. the 
sicca rupee. : 


3. The only conditions we require are, that the regulations shall be submitted to us for 
our approbation ; that the aggregate amount of the annuities to be granted in each year 
shall not exceed 7,750 7,, in the proportions of — 


3,850 - ~ - - - - - - - Bengal, 
2,700 ‘a ts Ps = re - - - - Madras, 
1,200 - - - - - - ae a - Bombay, 


« 
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which are the amounts contemplated in the several schemes, and that the nuraber of annuities Appendix, No. 3. 
granted in each year shall not exceed 24, in the proportion of 12 at Bengal, eight at Madras, 
and four at Bombay. 


4, These amounts and numbers are, of course, fixed by us with reference to the éestablish- 
ments as they now exist. 


5. We shall transmit 2 copy of this Despatch to the Governments of Madras and Bombay, 
with instructions to them to communicate with you upon the subject. 


Mitrrary Desvatcn to Government of India (No. 14), dated 23 December 1835. 


| 1. Tue plan of a'military retiring fund which you have submitted to us iD Letter dated 28th February 1835, No. 26. 
this letter, not only differs altogether both in principle and exteut from the ae ig as 

ay Fae s fe aa tT) hy dated 6th March 1832 Transmitting plan of a Military Retiring 
one of which an outline 1s contained 1n our Despatch, ated 6th Marc 1832 fund,by Mr. Jolin Curnin, of the Mint Depart- 
| (No. 15), and to which we expressed our readiness to afford assistance, but ment, with a Minute of the Governor General. 
it is also objectionable from its completely disturbing the system under 
which retiring pensions are now granted to the officers of the Indian army, as well as that 
under which the colonels of regiments are entitled to off-reckonings. Upon financial, as 
| well as upon other grounds, we cannot approve of any proposition which would operate in 

such a manner. 


| 2, Entertaining these fundamental objections to the scheme before us, we have not deemed 
it necessary to institute a particular examination of all the statements with which it is 


accompanied, 


Extract Mritirary Desparca to the Government of India (No. 7), dated 
29 November 1837. 

* * * ¥ * 
We see no necessity for interfering with the arrangements which the junior officers of a 
regiment may make, in individual cases, for adding to the comforts of a senior officer on 
| his retirement from the service upon the pension to which he may be entitled. 
| ‘The regulation of 1798, requiring officers, upon retirement, to make oath that they have 
received no pecuniary consideration for quitting the service has not been enforced by us in 
| any single case of retirement in England during the period of nearly 40 years, which has 
| since elapsed. It was established chiefly upon financial grounds to prevent (as observed 
by Lord Cornwallis, when recommending other rules for the same object), ‘an unreason- 
able load of pensions.” This presumed necessity for the rule has, however, not yet been 
felt. On the contrary, additional facilities have been required, and have been given, for 
| enabling officers !o retire upon full pay. We shall, therefore, continue to suspend the 
| operation of the rule, and officers retiring from time to time will not be called upon to make 
| the declaration unless the financial necessity to which we have referred (and of which due 
ee notice shall be given), shall, at a future period, be fully realised. 


Mixitary Dezspatcu to the Government of Bombay (No. 31), dated 14 June 1837. 


1. Iv is always a source of gratification to us to promote ithe advantage geparate Letter from, dated 13th Janua 
and comfort of our military servants, and we have recently afforded sub- 1837, No. 5. 


] 

| 

stantial evidence of our feelings upon the subject. Forwards Memorial from a committee a 
* pointed to deliberate on the establishment 


2. When we framed the retiring regulations transmitted in our military a Military Retiring Fund. 
letter to India, 23rd December 1835, we adverted to the difficulties which 

stood in the way of the establishment of a general retiring fund, and distinctly stated that 

we regarded the realisation of such an object as hopeless. To meet the want thus created, 
and to provide in another way for that which was desired, alike by the army and by us, we 

|! passed the regulations to which we have referred. Our views in taking this step. were 
explained in paragraph 5 of the letter above quoted, a copy of which we transmit for the ‘ 
information of the memorialists. 


3. Retaining the opinions which we expressed at the period referred to, we are precluded 
from extending our sanction to the plan which has been transmitted. 


0.46. O 
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Minirary Despartcn to the Government of Bombay (No. 5), dated 24 January 1838. ; 
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1. Our judgment on the subject of military retiring funds has been already given in our 


‘om, dated 3rd May 1837, No. 33. 


Is Memorial of Lieut.-Colonel Grif- 
the regiment of Artillery, request- 
yurt’s sanction for the establishment 
ng fund; and states that a request 
nd might commence operations trom 
January had been refused, but that 
d received permission to place their 
ons in the public Treasury until the 
f tht Court should be known. 


letter in this department, dated 14th June 1837, No. 31. Having there 
adverted both to the hopelessness of realising the views entertained by 


the advocates of such establishments, and to the measures which we had 


devised for accomplishing the desired object in another way, it is now 
necessary only to observe that we continue to entertain the opinion which 
we formerly expressed, and that, consequently, we feel it impossible to 
sanction the plan which you have forwarded for our approval. 


2. We cannot withhold the expression of our disapprobation at you™ 


having, previously to the receipt of our orders upon the reference thus made to us, consented 
to receive payment of subscriptions, even provisionally, or to extend any support whatever 
to the plans which might encourage the service to expect our sanction. 


——oN 


Extract Mitirary Despatcn to the Government of Bengal (No. 36), dated 


m, dated 7th August 1837 (No. 66, 
paras. 1 and 2). 


it Memorials from officers, praying 
of retiring fund planned by Mr. 


10 April 1838. 


1. Our explicit rejection of Mr. Curnin’s scheme to which you advert, 
renders it unnecessary to do more than avow our undiminished conviction 
of the propriety of that decision, 


Extract Mirirary Dzsparcn to the Government of Madras (No. 36), 
| 


Letter dated 25th July 1837, No. 33, 


dated 11 April 1838. 


29. We forward, as being equally 


transmission of letters post free to and from the Secretary of the Committee for the applicable to your Presidency, 
ent of a Retiring Fund, on the subject of that fund sanctioned; also paras. 13 and 14 copies of our replies to the Go- 


dated llth August 1837, No. 36, submit for the orders of Court certain papers 
the proposed establishment of a Retiring Fund inthe Corps of Artillery. Government vernment of Bombay on the sub- 
ned authorising the proposed fund without Court’s sanction, but have ordered the col- ject of propositions at that Pre- 


donations and subscriptions for the present year, pending reference. 


sidency for the institution of retiring 
funds. 


Extract Miuirary Dzsparcnu to the Government of Madras (No. 65), 


dated 29 August 1838. 


18. On the 11th April last, we forwarded to you copies of our replies to the Government 


dated 9th January 1838, No. 3. 

|. Forward memorials from certain 
the Artillery, on the subject of a 
Fund; also one from Brevet Major 
[acleod, 35th Native Infantry, Assis- 
aissary, General, soliciting that Mr. 
lan may be re-considered. 


of Bombay on certain proposals from that Presidency for the institution 
of retiring funds. In the present instance it is only necessary again to 
‘direct your attention to those replies. To the views conveyed by them 
we continue to adhere, and have nothing to add, in reference to the re- 
newed applications on the subject. 


<Exrracr Miuirary Dxsparcu to the Government of Madras (No. 66), 


dated 29 September 1841. 


39. We have only upon this occasion to refer you to the previous Communications on 


ated 13th April 1841, No. 14. 


rward papers connected with the 
etiring Fund, and report that the 
ymasters under the Madras Presi- 
e been authorised to receive such 
account of the fund, as might be 
y tendered by officers. 


the same subject, as made in our Military Letters, dated 11th April 1838 
(No. 36), paragraph 29, and 29th August 1838 (No. 66), paragraph 18, 
and their enclosures, and to draw your particular attention to the following 
paragraph :— 

«“ We cannot withhold the expression of our disapprobation at your 
having, previously to the receipt of our orders, upon the reference thus 


made to us, consented to receive payment of subscriptions, even provisionally, or to extend 
any support whatever to the plan which might encourage the service to expect our 


sanction.” 


{ 


Extract Mizrrary Despatcu to the Government of India (No. 118), 


dated 10 November 1847. 


36. In replying to the several applications which have been made to us by officers of the 


lated 29th June 1847, No. 100. 


it Letter from Captain Hannyngton, 
ye Infantry, together with the plan 
ng Fund which that officer purposes 
, for the approval of the officers of 
and state that the result of such 
will be hereafter reported to Court. 


sanction other proposals for retiring funds, This answer is equally applicable to the pro- 


posal now before 


three Presidencies, since the year 1835, for countenance and aid in sup- 
port of funds to enable officers to retire from the service, we have observed 
that the arrangements made in the years 1835-37, for increasing the 
retiring advantages of our officers, were adopted on the ground that the 
proposed measure of a retiring fund, to be supported by the officers them- 
selves, was not likely to be attended with success; and having made 
those beneficial arrangements in favour of our officers, we declined to 


us. 
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Appendix, No. 4. 


~ (Military, No. 160.) 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of India 
in Council. ; 


Sir, India Office, London, 8 August 1866. 
Para. 1. By my Despatch, No. 159, of this day’s date, your Excellency was informed 
that it was my intention to address you in a separate Despatch, on the subject of repre- 
sentations made by many officers of the Indian Army respecting their claim to compensa- 
tion for the loss of money contributed by them, prior to the re-organisation of that army, 
towards their regimental retiring funds. 


2. I find that since the year 1837, when the Court of Directors suspended the operation 
of an order prohibiting such proceedings, many officers of the Indian Army have been in 
the habit of contributing from time to time sums of money towards the purchase of the 
retirements of their regimental seniors, for which sums they hoped to receive an equivalent, 
either in the shape of actual promotion, immediate or prospective, or by the receipt of a 
similar contribution in the event of their own retirement from the service. 


3. This practice, though not in every branch of the service wholly discontinued, has, it 
is alleged, been virtually put a stop to by the measures connected with the formation of the 
several Staff Corps, and the re-organisation of the Indian Army. 


4. Ina petition addressed to the House of Commons by Brevet Major Sweet of the 
Madras Native Infantry, and ordered to be printed, it is stated as follows, alluding to a 
General Order by the Government of India, dated the 2nd May 1838 :— 

“On the faith of this General Order, your petitioner has invested large sums of money 
at different times, borrowed often at a very high rate of interest, in assisting his seniors to 
retire, in the sure and ceitain hope that in his turn to retire from the service he would 
receive it back again.” 

And in the same petition, in allusion to the appointment of certain of his brother officers 
to the Staff Corps,— 

“ The consequence of which is that your petitioner is not only deprived of that promotion 
to which he is entitled in accordance with the rules regulating promotions in the Indian 
Army, and guaranteed to him by Act 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, and 23 & 24 Vict. c. 100, but 
he also loses all the money that he has expended at different times in assisting his seniors 
through his regimental bonus fund.” j 


5. It appears from the report of the proceedings of Parliament that numerous petitions 
from officers of the Indian Army, similar in substance to that from Major Sweet, have been 
presented to the House during the present Session. 


6. That the late Court of Directors should have withdrawn a prohibition which formerly 
existed to the practice of purchasing the retirement of officers cannot, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, be admitted to establish a claim to compensation under the 
Parliamentary guarantee, on the plea that changes in the organisation of the army have 
operated to interfere with the continuance of a practice of this purely private and permissive 
character. ' 


.%. Upon this point the decision of Lord Cranworth’s Commission, formed after very 
careful consideration of the subject, must be considered as conclusive 


8. That Commission reported upon the subject in the following terms :— 

“ But it is impossible to understand the Parliamentary guarantee to extend to this case, 
The privileges and advantages which Parliament undertook should be preserved to the 
army under the Crown, as they had existed under the East India Company, were privileges 
and advantages existing between the Company on the one hand, and the army on the other. 


‘Fhe Company was no otherwise a party to this system of giving a bonus on retirement - 


than as they may be considered to have given an express assurance that they would not 
interfere to prevent it, unless under circumstances of financial pressure, and with due 
notice. All that could be asked of the Crown is to assume the same passive state which 
had existed on the part of the Company. But the system being illegal, it is impossible to 
understand Parliament as having meant to guarantee the continuance of a practice which 
is contrary to law.” 


10. It was stated, however, in my Despatch of this date, No. 159, that “ Her Majesty’s 
“ Government are unwilling to leave the officers generally any ground of complaint which 
“they can consistently with their duty remove.” They have, therefore, resolved upon 
authorising your Government to investigate the claims of officers on the above account. 


11. With this view, the following.course will be adopted :— 

A Committee will be formed at each Presidency, for the purpose of investigating aid 
reporting upon claims of this nature on the part of officers borne on the strength of the 
Tndian Army on the 18th February 1861. 
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1861, and being below the rank noted in the margin* at the time of retirement, will submit 
his claims to compensation for the loss of sums subscribed for the purpose of assisting his 
seniors to retire, through the usual channel, to the Government of his Presidency, by whom 
they will be referred to the above Committee. He will submit, at the same timé, a declara- 
tion, upon honour, as to the sum of money, if any, that he has received, or expects to receive, 
from the officers of his cadre on retirement. 


13. Jt will be the duty of the Committee to ascertain, with all possible accuracy, the 
following circumstances :— 


ist. The number of retirements among his brother officers to the purchase of | 


which the officer had contributed up to 18th February 1861. This will, of course, 


not include arrangements which may have been made with officers transferred to the — 


Invalid Establishment. 


2nd. The amount ascertained to have been actually paid in each case by the officer in 
question to the retiring officer. . 


14. These facts may be gathered from the statement of the officer himself, supported by 


such proof as the Committee muy consider sufficient, but it will be competent for your 
Government, in communication with those of Madras and Bombay, to lay down any general 
rules that you may think fit for the guidance of these Committees. 


15. The above suns will be placed to the credit of the officer in each case. 


16. On the other hand, the Committee will estimate the value in money of the advance 
in rank or position which accrued to the officer from the above arrangements, and will 
debit him therewith. 


17. The balance, reduced by the sum, if any, which he may receive from the officers of 
his cadre.on his retirement, and, in the cases of officers who have already retired, by the 
value of any special annuity that may bave been granted to them in addition to the regu- 
lated pension, will be paid to the officer on his resignation of the service appearing in 
orders, provided, in the case of the Cavalry, Infantry, and. Staff Corps, such -retire- 
ment or resignation takes place before he attains the rank of regimental Lieutenant 
Colonel, and, if in the Artillery or Engineers, before he attains the rank of Colonel 
Commandant. 


18. Special periodical reports of the sums so paid will be made to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 
I have, &c. 
(signed) Cranberne. 
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INDIAN OFFICERS. 


ADDRESS, 28 JUNE 1870. 


TuaT an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that as the Orders 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to give for the Redress of the Grievances of the 
Officers of Her Majesty’s late Indian Military Services, consequent upon an Address of 
the House of Commons, dated the 2nd day of May 1865, have not been carried out, in 
the sense of the Address, owing to deductions being made from the bond fide claims of 
Officers on the ground of accelerated Promotion and on the ground of increased Retired 
Pensions, Her Majesty may be graciously pleased to direct a further consideration of the 
subject, with a view to the redress of the still unsatisfied claims. 


Pa 


ANSWER to the above ADDRESS, 11 JuLY 1870. 


I trave received your Address, praying that, as the Orders I gave for the Redress of 
the Grievances of the Officers of the Indian Army, consequent upon an Address of the 
House of Commons, dated the 2nd day of May 1865, have not been carried out, in the 
sense of the Address, owing to the deductions being made from the bond fide claims of 
Officers on the ground of accelerated Promotion and on the ground of increased Retiring 
Pensions, further consideration may be given of the subject, with a view to the redress of 
the still unsatisfied claims. 


12. An officer proposing to retire from the service, or having retired since 18th February an 


. at 
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4 Appendix, Nos 
The grievances referred to in the Address of the House of Commons, dated the 2nd , See 
May 1865, were restricted, under the terms of that Address, to such grievances as had . 
been admitted by the Commission on the Memorials of Indian Officers of 1863 to have 
arisen by a departure from the assurances given by Parliament by the Acts 21 & 22 Vict. 

c. 106, and 23 & 24 Vict. c. 100. 
I have every reason to believe that the grievances which were admitted by the Com- 


mission have been fully redressed. 


. 


| As regards the compensation for Bonus payments, which my Government undertook 
| to sanction in 1866, I shall direct further examination to be made, whether the conditions 
upon which it was intimated to Parliament that such compensation would be granted have 


| been fully observed. 
—— 
. | Appendix, No. 6 


|" COPY of CorresPonDENCE between the Secretary of State for India and the Governor Appendix, N 
General of India in Council, relative to the Observance of the Conditions upon which 
it was intimated to Parliament in 1866, that CompenssTIoN for Bonus PAYMENTS 
would be granted to ReTirED Orricers of the Inp1an Army. 


hee No. 1. 


Mitirary Despatcn to the Governor General of India in Council, No. 187, dated 
14th July 1870. 
My Lord, : 

Your Lordship will have observed that, in consequence of a recent Address from the 
House of Commons, Her Majesty has directed that further examination shall be made, 
whether the conditions upon which it was intimated to Parliament in 1866 that compensa~ 
tion fur bonus payments would be granted to retired officers of the Indian army have been 
fully observed. : 

3, In order, therefore, to place me in a position the better to carry out the above direc- 
tions, I request that your Lordship will, at your earliest convenience, and after communi- 
1 cation with the Governments of Madras and Bombay, inform me whether you consider 
that the instructions conveyed in the Despatch from Lord Cranborne, No. 160, of the 8th 
ie of August 1866, which was laid before the House of Commons at the close of the debate 
on the subject, have been carefully attended to, and have been in all cases fully carried 
into effect, and with due regard to the interests of the officers concerned. 

, I have, &c. 


| . (signed) Argyll. 


No. 2. 


Miuirary Lerrer from the Governor General of India in Council to the Secretary 
of State for India, No. 251, dated Simla, 20th September 1870. 


| 3 My Lord Duke, 

Wir reference to your Grace’s Military Letter, No. 187, of the 14th July 1870, 
inquiring whether in our opinion the instructions conveyed in Lurd Cranborne’s Despatch, 
| No. 160, of the 8th August 1866, have been carefully attended to, and have been in all 
cases fully carried into effect, and with due regard to the interests of the officers concerned, 


z we have the honour to observe that, as every eit Ayity aul arated Rb 54 ag 
| case has been before the Secretary of State Reply a ae ye bole Denies 1367 ‘ NY pod Le 

: : : Ae , No. 393, 2 ; 

{) for India for the time being, and the decision Letter to the Secretary of State, Nos. 152 and 160, dated 20th and 27th April 


| either approved, or, if disapproved, finally Reply, No. 217, dated 25th June 1868. 
o PP aby ce PP i y Letter to the Secretary of State, No. 217, dated 10th June 1868, para. 2. 


disposed of according to the views of Her OL dr datos ct Ne, 840. dated 26th: September 1668. 
‘Majesty’s Government, we can only refer Reply, No. 462, dated 31st December 1868. 


to the correspondence which has passed | Letter to the Secretary of State, Ned? dated 2nd February 1869. 
; Ps - ¢ Reply, No. 125, dated 13th May 1869. 
on the subject, and to express our belief’ |-ricttdy to the Secretary of State, No. 106, dated 16th March 1869. 


that the instructions of Lord Cranborne and Reply, No. 263, dated 6th October 1869. 


of Sir Stafford Northeote have been exactly ale the Secretary of State, No. 408, dated 14th December 1869. 
eee : Z : eply, No. 110, dated 25th April 1870, para. 2. 
carried out by the Committee in this Pre- jerter’to the Secretary of State, No. 59, dated Ist March 1870, 


& sidency and by the Government of India. , Reply, No. 122, dated 5th May 1870. 
0.46. O3 2. We 
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x, No.6, 2. We believe that the same may be said as regards the Governments of Fort St.George _ 
we and Bombay; but the opinions of these Governments have been called for, and will be — 


forwarded on receipt. 


3. The Committee in this Presidency has been called upon to submit without delay any 
cases still undisposed of, or any appeals that yet remain to be considered, and these will be 
4 duly forwarded, with our decision in each case. Beth 
; We are, &c. 
(signed) Mayo. Thy 
Napier of Magdala. 
John Strachey. 
R. Temple. 
J. EF. Stephen. 
B.. He, kee 
HI. W. Norman. 


No. 3. 


Miuirary Lerrer from the Governor General of India in Council to the Secretary 
of State for India, No. 368, dated Fort William, 28th December 1870. 


My Lord Duke, 

In continuation of our Despatch No. 251, of 20th September 1870, stating our belief 
that the instructions of Lord Cranborne and of Sir Stafford Northcote, in respect to “ bonus 
compensation,” had been exactly carried out by the Committee appointed in the Bengal 

gs for Presidency, we have now the honour to forward letters on the same subject from the 
ae Governments of Madras and Bombay, from which your Grace will learn that in those 
. * Presidencies also our orders and those of Her Majesty’s Government for investigating and 
deciding on claims for compensation, have been strictly adhered to. 


2. In forwarding these reports, and with especial reference to the minutes recorded by 
the Governor of Bombay and the Commander in Chief of that Army, as well as to the 
suggestion made by the Madras Government to bring under your Grace’s notice that while 
under the old system officers received all the advantages of accelerated promotion, and a 
bonus on retirement, under the arrangements sanctioned by Lord Cranborne they receive 
only the difference between payments made and immediate advantages gained, we desire 
to record our belief that substantial justice has been done to officers by repaying to them all 
they had paid for steps, minus only such sums as they had gained in pay for promotion 
obtained by such steps, or as bonus, or by special annuity on retirement. 

We are, &c. 
(signed) Mayo. | 
J. Strachey. 
k. Temple. 
J. F. Stephen. 
B. H. Ellis. 
H. W. Norman. 


Enclosures in No. 3. 
Extract.—Fort William, Military Proceedings for December 1870. 


[No. 676.] From Lieutenant Colonel J. Macdonald, Secretary to Government, Bombay, 
Military Department, to the Secretary.to the Government of India, Military Depart- - 
ment (No. 4,908, dated Bombay Castle, the 25th November 1870). Miah a: 


I am instructed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, in acknowledging 
the receipt of your letter, No. 625, of 26th August last, to forward a copy of a Minute by 
his Excellency the Governor, which expresses the views of this Government on the subject 
referred to in yours under reply, and in that of the Secretary of State, No. 187, of the 
14th July last. 


A copy cf a confidential Minute by his Excellency the Commander in Chief is also for- 
warded, for the information of the Governor Genera! in Council. In the views therein 
expressed this Government generally concurs. . 


The mode of proceeding on the part of the Committee by which claims for compensation 
for loss of bonus were investigated, and which has been sanctioned by the Government, 
is set forth in the Adjutant General’s Report, No. 1622, of the 17th ultimo. 
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M:nute by His Excellency the Governor, concurred in by the Honourable Board, dated 
15th November 1870. 


THE questions to be answered, are :—1st, what measures have been adopted in this Pre- 
sidency for carrying out the instructions of Her Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
compensation awarded on account of loss of bonus on retirement. 2ndly, whether the 
instructions conveyed in the Despatch from Lord Cranborne, No. 160, of sth August 1868, 
have been carefully attended to, and have in all cases been fully carried into effect with due 
regard to the interests of the officers concerned. 


2. In reply to the first question, it may be stated that a bonus committee has dealt with 
all claims for compensation in accordance with the instructions received by it, and which 
instructions were consonant with the orders communicated through the Government of India. 
The action ef the committee has been as satisfactory as the terms of those instructions 
would admit. 


8. To the second question, the answer may be given that the instructions conveyed 
in Lord Cranborne’s Despatch have been carefully attended to, and duly ‘carried out. 
But the question whether in so carrying them out due regard has been had to the 
interests of the officers concerned involves the expression of an opinion as to the effect of 
those instructions, and is one which J should be compelied to answer in the negative. 


4, What the officers actually received as compensation under the terms of Lord Cran- 
borne’s Despatch was simply the difference between the amount expended in purchase, 
excluding sums given to officers invalided, and the value of the increased pay the purchased 
promotion may have brought with it. What they claimed to receive was an equivalent to 
the money they sunk in purchasing out their seniors. 


5. The fact that the increased pay brought with it increased duties and responsibilities 
in tne service of Government does not appear to have been sufficiently recognised. The 
increase in pay was granted, not as interest on the money sunk in purchasing, but as remu- 
neration for the performance of larger and more responsible duties. It cannot, therefore, 
be held to have been a strictly justifiable proceeding to deduct from the money sunk in 


purchasing promotion the amount given as remuneration for the performance of increased 
and more responsible duties, 


6. Another consideration appears to have been overlooked, viz., that the promotion created 
by the system of purchase benefited Government, inasmuch as it prevented the higher 
grades of the service being filled with superannuated officers, and brought younger and 
efficient officers into commands at a period of life when they would be more likely to fulfil 
their responsibilities in the most efficient and satisfactory manner. 


7. 1t would, therefore, appear that the manner in which the question of compensation 
for the loss of bonus has been dealt with has not been strictly in the interests of the 
ofhcers concerned. On the contrary, it has been looked at from what may be called an 


_actuary’s point of view, and as a consequence the action of Government in dealing with 


it has not been characterised by that liberality which the officers concerned were entitled 
to expect. 


8. What appears to be the simplest and at the same time the most equitable course to 
pursue in dealing with such claims is to treat the increased pay received by officers who 
have purchased steps, as a fair equivalent for their increased responsibilities in the service 
of Government, and to allow a repayment of all sums actually sunk in purchase, and for 
which no return has been received beyond enhanced pay. Some such decision should be 
arrived at, in consideration of the fact that one of the main inducements to officers to sub- 
scribe for the purchase of their seniors was not merely the immediate attainment of pro- 
motion, but the expectation of receiving in their turn and on retirement an equivalent to 


the amount they had. expended ; an expectation which disappeared with the reorganisation 
of the Indian army. 


WR. S. Vz. Fitzgerald. 
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, 


Minute by His Excellency the Commander in Chief, dated 17th October 1870. 


Confidential.—Apprehending that it will be agreeable to Her Majesty’s Government: 
to learn what the impressions are amongst the officers of this army as to the action taken 
consequent on Lord Cranborne’s Despatch of the 8th August 1866, and the orders of the 
Supreme Government, I avail myself of the reference on the subject replied to by the- 
Adjutant General under my orders in Report No. 1622 of 17th instant. 


2. Officers of the army feel that their interests have not, in the full spirit of the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, had due regard accorded to their claims in the framing of | 
Lord Cranborne’s Despatch. ; e 


ment is disallowed. 


I.—Officers urge that to them it is of little moment whether the recipients of their 
‘payment went to the invalids or retired altogether trom the service; they paid the 
money, and look, not without some reason, I conceive, to receive compensation. ay 


II.—It may be urged agaiast this claim that all officers who were transferred to the | 
invalid establishment were compelled by the state of their health, irrespective of any: 
pecuniary inducement, to leave their regiments; but even in the cases of those who = 
were thus invalided, a bonus was almost invariably given, as the officers of a regiment | 
felt themselves bound in honour not to take advantage of a brother officer’s misfor-. ay 
tune, but to give the current value of his step to a senior, who had been in the nabit 
of joining in the purchase of others, when circumstances (other than misconduct) ten- 
dered his leaving his regiment imperative or advisable. 


increase of pay gained by each step purchased is debited against the 


I.—It is difficult to understand the reason for this action, which is in effect to with-- 
draw from an officer on retirement the pay he received for the discharge of duties of 
the higher grades, and-to lave given him greater responsibilities without commen- 
surate money consideration. It may be said that this proceeding is to deprive him of 
even the interest for the money so invested (often borrowed at a high rate), and which 
was justly regarded as represented by the increase of pay consequent on the purchased 
promotion. 


1I.—No consideration appears to have been given, so far as I can learn, to the cases 
of officers who, like Lieutenant Colonel Buckle, late 3rd Light Cavaliy, held for some 
considerable time appointments with consolidated salaries, but who paid for promotion, 
yet gained no pecuniary advantage, while, on the other hand, it would appear that 
officers holding appointments the vacating of which on promotion was a necessity, 
actually lost by the attainment of the rank they paid for, as the promotion deprived 
them of their appointments, yet in both instances the Bonus Committee, acting under 
these instructions. have been compelled to make deductions, because the regimental 
pay was increased by the purchased promotion. 


5. Thirdly—It is not understood why the payment of compensation was limited in the 
ies infantry and cavalry branches to ranks below that of lieutenant colonel ; 
eing below the rank . : 
noted in the margin, Possibly, because promotion to that rank was held as an army not a 
at the time of retire- regimental step; but it must surely be known to the authorities that in 
ie ee submit his this army at least a line fund existed, and was used to accelerate promo- - 
foal tion, and from which lieutenant colonels received a bonus on retirement ; 
officers who have paid to this fund naturally hoped that their claims would have had con- 
sideration, and are now proportionately disappointed at being excluded. I venture to think 
that this might well be conceded. 


6. Fourthly.—There is a body of officers now serving, who, as all purchase has ceased,. 
are compelled to continue on in the army. They are obliged to Jook on all their previous 
payments as money sunk for ever, consequent on the altered organisation of the army,. 
but nevertheless they think that their position should not have excluded them from 
parr'cipating in any measure framed to compensate some portion of their brother officers. 


7. The recent discussion and inquiry as to the abolition of purchase in Her Majesty’s 
army, and the money value assigned to all commissions for the purpose of paying compen- 
sation, is now commanding attention, and may possibly lead to representation from the class. 
of officers I refer to, and for which Government might desire to be prepared. 


A. Spencer, Lieut.-General, 
Commander in Chief. 


f ‘ per Ry a 
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Report by the Adjutant General of the Army, No. 1622, dated 17th October 1870. 


Tus reference may be stated as follows :-— 
His Excellency is asked to report— 


1st. On the measures taken in the Bombay Presidency to carry into effect the instruc- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government in the matter of compensation for bonus. 


2nd. To record an opinion on the question asked in the concluding portion of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Despatch quoted at margin: 


* Whether the instructions of Lord Cranborne’s Despatch of the 8th August 1866 
“have been carefully ‘attended to, and have’been in all cases’ fully carried into effect, 
and with due regard to the interests of the officers concerned.” 


In reply to the 1st query, I am to say that, under the orders of the Government of India, 
a Bonus Committee was assembled in this Presidency, and were guided in their action by 
the instructions contained in Government General Order, No. 182, of 1867; they still con- 
tinue to discharge their duties as applications come forward. 


With reference to the 2nd query, in all cases investigated by the committee, the instruc- 
tions of the Despatch, No. 160, of August. 1866, were carefully attended to. In cases of 
doubt or want of proof, the statements on honour of the applicants were admitted. 


The decisions of the committee were from time to time submitted to Government, and 
after scrutiny and careful consideration, were, without exception, finally approved and con- 
firmed. 

By order, 
W. H. Kirby, Colonel, 
Adjutant General of the Army. 


[No. 677.] From Major-General Sir A. 7. Wilde, k.c.n., c.s.1., Secretary to Government, 
Madras, Military Department, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
Department (No. 3541, dated Foit St. George, the 1st December 1870). 


Sir, 
I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 624, dated 26th August 
1870, calling for an expression of, the opinion of the Government of Madras on the two 
following points in connection with the “ Bonus Compensation Order” :— 


) I—Whether the instructions conveyed in the Despatch from Lord Cranborne, 
No. 160, of the 8th August 1866, have been carefully attended to; and 


1].—Whether they have in all cases been fully carried into effect, and with due 
regard to the interests of the officers concerned. 


2. In forwarding, for submission to the Government of India, the annexed copy ofa 


‘Report on the subject from the Controller of Military Accounts, [ am directed to state, 


for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council, that, 
in the opinion of this Government, the measures adopted in this Presidency to carry out the 
instructions of Her Majesty’s Government in this matter have been carefully carried out 
strictly in accordance with the tenor of the Despatch in question, and the interests of the 
officers concerned have been duly regarded, as far as the instructions of the Despatch 
permitted. 


3. The principle which governed the orders on the subject was, that while the claimant 
was credited on the one hand with all sums he had paid to secure accelerated promotion, 
the account was debited, on the other, with the amount of pay he had gained by such 
promotion. 


4. The Controller of Military Accounts instances a case where this ruling was liable to 
fall with unequal incigence on two claimants somewhat similarly situated; but I am to 
vbserve, on this point, that the system of purchase in the old Indian army was always 2 
speculation, and the impossibility of framing rules to meet all cases may reasonably be 
urged against this apparent defect in the orders. 


5. I am, however, to suggest, that it may be brought under the consideration of the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India, that, while under the old régime officers 
received all the advantages of accelerated promoticn and a bonus on retirement, under the 
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arrangements sanctioned by Lord Cranborne they receive only the difference between — 
payments made and immediate advantages gained; no provision whatever having been . 
made for the ultimate advantage of a bonus on retirement of. which the re-organisation of 
the Indian army deprived them. 
I have, &c. 
A. T. Wilde, Major-General, 
Secretary to Government. 


: vy 
From the Controller of Military Accounts to the Secretay to Government, Military ; ¥ J 
Department, Fort St. George ; dated Ootacamund, 3rd October 1870, A, o 
1) 
In compliance with the order of Government, No. 2552, dated 7th September 1570, I 
have the honour to submit that, while fully recognising the absence of any acknowledgment ; | 
of a direct right or claim on the part of officers of the late Honourable East India Com- at 
pany’s service to any compensation whatever at the hands of the State for sums contributed ; | 
by them under a private arrangement for regimental purchase, for which payments they vial 
might or might not be reimbursed by future promotion, or a bonus on retirement granted at 


remove even the doubtful cause of complaint presented by the stoppage of regimental pur- 
chase, by the grant of compensation to those who, in a certain sense, can show themselves 
to have invested money in regimental retiring funds, and who have been deprived by the 
re-organisation of the Indian army of any return for the money so invested. 


‘ 

| 

by their brother officers, I understand it to be the iftention of the Home Government to - J, ‘ 
| 


2. Clauses 1 and 2 of paragraph 13 of the Despatch of the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India, No. 160, dated 8th August 1866, specify the extent to which 


such compensation may be claimed by each officer. Paragraphs 16 and 17 lay down the 
counter claims of the State. 


3. The subsidiary orders of the Government of India seem fully to give effect to the 


4. It may not, however, be considered inconsistent with the duty now imposed upon 
me were I tv point out that the action of the rules under which compensation has been 
awarded kas, in one instance at least, borne unequally on the claims of individuals; and that, 
while to all seeming these rules adjudicate fairly on a// claims, both as regards the interests 
of the officer and the State, the conditions under which they have been administered have, in 
many instances, similar to that which I shall proceed to explain, deprived the claimant of 
the compensation he may have been led to expect. 


5. In carrying out the instructions conveyed. by paragraph 9 of G. O. G. G., No. 607, 
of 7th June 1867, it has always seemed to me doubtful whether their effect had been fully 
considered, with reference to their practical bearing on a certain class of claims, or with 
perfect regard to the principle insisted upon by the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India; that “ each officer concerned should, as far as possible, be secured from absolute 
loss upon the money he has paid.” 


6. Following out this latter principle, it would be natural to conceive that an officer who 
has paid much towards regimental purchase, and has profited litile thereby, should receive 
back a larger proportion of his payments in the shape of compensation than he who has 
paid little, and having obtained more than an equivalent for his outlay is scarcely in a 
position to establisti a claim to compensation. 


7. But the introduction of death casualties into a computation of the possible advantages 
derived by an officer from money spent on regimental purchase, upsets this theory altogether ; 
the result*being that, whatever amount be paid for any one’s step in promotion, if that 
promotion be not accelerated also by death casualty, the additional pay drawn by the 
officer promoted will absorb the whole amount invested in the purchase, so as to bar all 
claim to compensation ; winle, on the other hand, a small sum so invested will be returned 


as compensation to the officer who has gained promotion by death vacancy in addition to 
the purchase step. 


8. This will perhaps be shown more clearly by the following illustration :-— 


I.—Lieutenant A, being a senior Lieutenant, has contributed towards purchasing out 
the Major of his Regiment (recently promoted) 5,000 rupees, and has obtained his 
Company; no casualty occurs between this purchase and the next line step (saya 
period of six years); the difference of pay drawn by him for that period during which 
he has served the State in a higher grade with increased responsibility is deducted from 
his claim, reducing it to nil. 


P ; I7.—Lieutenant 
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1J.—Lieutenant B, under exactly similar circumstances, pays a like amount, is 
promoted to Captain, and within the month gets an additional step by a death 
casualty, which, promoting the next junior lieutenant-on the list, enables him to 
claim almost without deduction the full amount paid by him. Thus the comparative 
success of Lieutenant B’s speculation over .that of Lieutenant A is absolutely 
the basis on which his claim to compensation is allowed, the object of granting 
compensation being to cover a loss which is, without doubt, greater in Lieutenant 


A’s case. 


9. The omission from the computation of the death casualty would have reduced these 
claims to an equal footing, which would only have been affected by further purchases. 
It may not be out of place here to remark, that Lieutenant A’s disappointment at the 
rejection of his claim could not fail to be heightened by the consideration that he was in 
a position to demand from his regiment on retirement equal terms with Lieutenant B. 


10. The re-agitation of the bonus compensation question in Parliament would appear 
! attributable to the occurrence of cases such as these, and to the unwillingness of officers 
i to admit the justice, after the grant of compensation for his loss of bonus on retirement 
has been virtually conceded, of deducting from their claims the amount drawn by them 

as the pay of the rank in which they have served the State. . 
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Appendix, No. 8. 


GENERAL ORDERS by His Excellency :the CommMAanpER IN ‘Cuier, Head Quarters, 


Simla, 2nd May 1838. 


¢ 


Appendix, No. 8, 


By the Right Honourable the Governor General. 


Simla, 2 May 1838. 


Tue Right Honourable the Governor General of India has much pleasure in publishing 
to the army the following paragraphs of a letter from the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, in the Military Department, to the address of the Governor General of India in 


Council, No. 7, of 1887, dated the 29th November last. 


Para. 1. The memorials now submitted to us arise out 
of the memorial of Lieutenant Colonel Powell, of the 
Bombay Army, the important subject of which we in- 
formed the Government of Bombay we would notice .in 
our correspondence with the Government of India. 


2. We now desire that you will cause Lieutenant 
Colonel Powell to be informed, through the Government 
of Bombay, in reply to that part of his memorial which 
indicates a wish for line promotion in certain cases below 
the rank of major, that we cannot contemplate the possi- 
bility of sanctionmg any measure which would infringe 


Rerty to Miuzrary Lerrer, dated 14th February 1837 
(No. 20). 


Submit for Court’s favourable consideration five memo- 
rials from officers of the Bengal army; praying that, for 
the reasons stated, the Court will recall their orders of 6th 
June 1798, requiring from an officer about to retire on 
pension a declaration, on oath, that he had not received, 
and would not receive, any pecuniary or other gratification 
or compensation for so retiring. Government consider 
that the practice which has for some time obtained, although 
now for the first time brought to notice, of inducing time- 
expired officers, under the rank of lieutenant colonel, to 
retire from the service, must conduce to the contentment 
of the officers and to the efficiency of the army. 


upon the integrity of regimental rise ; and, in reply to the 
remainder of his memorial, that we see no necessity for interfering with the arrangements 
which the junior officers of a regiment may make in individual cases for adding to the com- 
forts of a.senior officer on his retirement from therservice upon the pension to which he may 
be entitled. 


8. The Regulation of 1798 requiring officers upon retirement to make oath that they have 
received no pecuniary consideration for quitting the service, has not been enforced by us in 
any single case of retirement in England during the period of nearly 40 years which has 
since elapsed. It was established chiefly upon financial grounds to prevent (as observed by 

“ Lord Cornwallis when recommending other rules for the same object) “an unreasonable 
load of pensions.” This presumed necessity for the rule has, however, not yet been felt; 
on the contrary, additional facilities have been required, and have been given, for enabling 
officers to retire upon full pay; -we shall therefore continue to suspend the operation of the 
rule, and officers retiring from time to time will not be called upon to make the declaration 
unless the financial necessity to which we have referred (and of which due notice shall be 
given) shall, at a future period, be fully realised. 


(signed) Wm. Casement, Major General, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, 
with the Right Hon. the Governor General. 
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Appendix, No. 9. 


— 


F CAVALRIST’S SCALE. 
ppendix, No, 9. 
(Referred to in Colonel Strange’s Evidence, Question 1118). : 
Adapted for Purchases from 10,000 Rupees to 40,000 Rupees, viz., at’ 1,366 Shares ih 
per each Regiment. 
1 
i 
Numper of SHares for each Grade. 
Rank. Shares. Rank. Shares. Rank. Shares. 
Major - - - | 400 1st Lieutenant - - | 250 Ist Cornet - - | 40 
Ist Captain - - | 850 2nd & - ne 20 and.» ‘ % 5 
Qnd 5; - - 70 8rd i - - 15 2 
Sr sec ee - 8 
Srd 145 De 60 4th » - - 10 ly 
rt; agree -  - 50 5th e - 8 At yy ge ee ee a 
Sth 5, Se ie ee ae eee 6 
eth "| 3 - - 30 7th “ - ~ 4 t 
8th 4, ai. et 3 : 
i" 
PURCHASE at 10,000 Rupees. t 
. | 
fi Ist Regt. | 2nd Regt. | 3rd Regt. | 4th Regt. | 5th Regt. | 6th Regt. | 7th Regt. | 8th Regt. ‘ls 
fF 
“ Share of each Regi- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. /Rs. Rs. Rs. Re, 
ment according to 4 
its position in the 
Line's : - 2,305 2,949 1,707 1,451 1,195 853 512 250 
Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. 
Given also in Annas - 27 24 20 17 14 10 6 3 
ToTAL - =< - ._Rs..10,328. 


PuRCHASE at 15,000 Rupees. 


as Ist Regt. | 2nd Regt. | 3rd Regt. | 4th Regt. | 5th Regt. | 6th Regt. | 7th Regt. | Sth Regt. 


Share of each Regi- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. 
ment according to 
its position in the 


Line - - - 3,415 2,988 2,561 2,134 1,707 1,280 853 426 
? Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas, Annas. 
Given also in Annas - 40 35 30 25 20 15 10 5 


Toran - - - Rs. 15,364. 
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PuRCHASE at 20,000 Rupees. 


Appendix, No.9. 


—— Ist Regt. | 2nd Regt. | 3rd Regt. | 4th Regt. | 5th Regt. | 6th Regt. | 7th Regt. | 8th Regt. 
Share of each Regi- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
ment according to 
its position in the 
Line - 2 = 4,560 4,098 3,465 2,902 2,390 1,707 1,024 512 
Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. 
Given also in Annas - 54 48: 40 34 28 20 12 6 
ToTAL - - Rs. 20,658. 
PuRCHASE at 25,000 Rupees. 
— Ist Regt. | 2nd Regt.| 3rd Regt. | 4th Regt. | Sth Regt. | 6th Regt. | 7th Regt. | 8th Regt. 
Share of each Regi- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Tp Rs. Rs. 
ment according to 
its position in the . 
Line) j= = = 5,720 5,037 4,268 8,585 2,902 2,184 1,366 683 
Annas. Annas. Annas Annas. Annas Annas. Annas Annas. 
Given also in Annas - 67 59 50 42 34 25 16 8 
ToTaAL - - Rs. 25,695. 
PurRcHASE at 30,000 Rupees. 
— Ist Regt. | 2nd Regt. | 3rd Regt. | 4th Regt. | 5th Regt. | 6th Regt. | 7th Regt. | 8th Regt. 
3 
Share of each Regi- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
ment according to 
its position in the ; 4 
Line - - - 6,830 5,976 5,122 4,268 3,415 2,561 1,707 853 
Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas, Annas. Annas. 
Given also in Annas - COW, 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 
Toran - - -  &s.30,732. 
PuRcHASE at 35,000 Rupees. 
, . 
— Ist Regt. | 2nd Regt. | 3rd Regt. | 4th Regt. | 5th Regt. | 6th Regt. | 7th Regt. | 8th Regt. 
Share of each Regi- He. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
ment according to 
its position in the : 
Line -/ - - 8,025 7,086 5,976 5,037 4,098 2,988 1,878 939 
Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas Annas. Annas. Annas. 
Given also in Annés - 94 GB) 70 59 48 35 22 11 
Toran - - - &s.36,027. 
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PURCHASE at 40,000 Rupees. 


= Ist Regt. | 2nd Regt. | 3rd Regt. | 4th Regt, | 5th Regt. | 6th Regt. | 7th Regt. |Sth Regt. 


Share of each Regi- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


ment according to 
its position in the 
Line - - - 9,185 8,025 6,830 5,720 4,610 3,415 2,219 1,109 
~ Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. Annas. | Annas. if 
Given also in Annas - 107 94 80 67 54 40 26 13 
Tora - - - Ms. 41,063. 


E.G. A lieutenant colonel wants to retire for a bonus of 30,000 rupees; the share of 
the 1st regiment is 6,830 rupees, at 80 annas per share; so, to find the remaining shares, 
multiply 80 annas by the number of shares opposite each grade, from major down to 
4th cornet. a 

This rule applies equally to the position of any regiment in the line, and of each officer 
in that regiment. 

| 

NV.B. In these Tables fractions have been avoided, and a small margin is left on each 

purchase to meet contingencies. 


(A true copy.) - 


W. R. Strange, Colonel, 
Late Lieutenant Colonel, 2nd Madras Cavalry. 


Pte | 
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[N.B.—In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions 
in the}Evidence; those following App., to the Pages in the Appendix; and the Numerals 
. following Rep. to the Pages in the Report.] 


A. 


ACT OF 1874. Obligation upon the Army Purchase Commissioners under the Act of ° 


1874 to deduct from their awards to Artillery and Engineer officers the sums received by 
these from the Indian Government; examination hereon as to the expediency of an 
alteration of the Act, Sir E. Lugard 963 et seq. Statement to the effect that the 
deductions being remitted, an Artillery or Engineer officer would not get more in the 
aggregate unless the Act of 1874 were altered; India would pay more and England less, 
pendimg an amendment of the Act, 7b. 981-1004. 1042-1049. 


Claim of those officers who were compensated between 1861 and 1871 under the rules 
of Lord Cranborne’s despatch to have their cases re-considered if the rules of the despatch 
are altered ; expediency on this score of an alteration of the Act of 1874 as not suffi- 
ciently protecting the revenues of India, Sir E. Lugard 994 et seq. 


‘Further statement to the effect that even if the deductions are remitted an alteration of 
the Act of 1874 will be necessary before the officers can be benefited or can receive 
larger compensation in the aggregate, Sir E. Lugard 1096-1109. 


Agitation (Officers’ Grievances). Dissatisfaction and agitation caused by the various 


deductions, the scheme of compensation having otherwise been received in the first 
instance with general satisfaction, Sir 7. JT. Pears 75-78 Evidence in support of 
the conclusion that it would be good policy to make concessions to the officers by not 
claiming any of the deductions, and thus to remove the last of the individual grievances 
arising out of the amalgamation, 7b, 94-100. 121 et seg.; 199-201. 226. 233-235 
Admission as to the impolicy generally of making concessions to officers complaining, as 
only tending to encourage agitation; opinion, however, that concession in the present 
matter will remove the only grievance now urged, 7b. 130-133. 165-167. 

Evidence to the effect that with a view to the efficiency of the army, it is expedient te 
remove the agitation or discontent on the subject of the deductions, Johnson 257-269. 
355-357- 367, 368. 386, 387. 468 Dissent from the view that the admission of the 
claims now under consideration will be made the groundwork for a new and distinct 


class of claims, 7. 297. 382, 383. 399, 400. 


Siniilar course followed by officers of the British army as by oflicers of the Indian 
army in holding meetings and in petitioning Parliament for redress of grievances; intro- 
duction of a B:ll giving redress in the former case, Johnson 369-383. 388, 389- 


Other grievances of which the Indian officers still complain irrespectively of the 
matter now under consideration; reference more especially to cases of forcible retire- 
ment, Phillips 849, 850. 952, 953 Fresh claim likely to be made by officers now 
being settled with, if the deductions be waived and the Act of 1874 be altered, Sur E. 
Lugard 1097-1100. 


Recent meeting of Indian officers of all classes, at which it was resolved to accept as 
final the sums refunded as compensation, and to leave the question of interest to the 
generosity of the present Committee, Strange 1133-1141 General feeling of the 
meeting that further agitation would be useless and impolitic, 7b. 1136. : 

Explanation that it is not the wish or desire of the officers that further agitation should 
take place, if the deductions be done away with; resolution to this effect, as adopted at a 
recent meeting of officers, Phillips 1167-1177. 

Strong disapproval by the Committee of any concessions to officers for the sole pur- 
pose of stopping agitation, Rep. vi. 
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Report, 1875—continued. 


AMALGAMATION (BRITISH AND INDIAN ARMIES): 


Way in which the amalgamation scheme and the re-organisation of the native army, 
as well as the staff corps system, rendered impracticable a continuance of the voluntary 
arrangements as to regimental retirements, Sir 7. JT. Pears 14 Complaints made by 
officers that in consequence of the amalgamation and the operation of the staff corps, 
they were deprived of the benefits of the retiring funds to which they had constantly 
and largely contributed, 7d. 15-24. 


Very decided improvement in the position of the Indian officers generally, as compared 
with their position before the amalgamation, Sir T. 7. Pears 28 Probable instances mid 
of officers who retired between 1861 and 1866 whose positioh on retirement was not 1 


superior to what it was before the amalgamation in the former year, id. 88, 89 
Opinion that no distinction should be made between the case of officers who had served i 
for many years before 1861 and the case of those who had served for only a very short kK 
time prior to that date, ib. 140-143. 


Several respects in which some officers were prejudiced by the amalgamation, although, 
on the whole, the prospects of the officers generally have been very’greatly improved ; 
reference more especially to the boon conferred by the staff corps system, Str 7’. 7. Pears 
149-164. 174-176 Much higher charges on the non-effective list since 1861, whilst 
the retirements have much reduced the effective charges, 2b, 230-232. 


Decided improvement in the position of the officers of the Indian Army by the amal- ] 
gamation scheme and the staff corps system, Johnson 244~246—-—Exceptional instances 
of officers not having gained under the amalgamation, ib. 274-276—— Large increase in 
the cost of living in India since the amalgamation, 2b. 334——-Unfairness in setting off 
any gain from the amalgamation against the loss of bonus on retirement, 7d. 384, 385 . 
Direct action of the Government of India, irrespectively of the officers, in fixing the GE 
pay and allowances in 1861; efficiency and economy had in view thereby, 7b. 424-445. 


Details relative to witness’ case, as an illustration of the prejudicial effect of the amal- 
gamation and of the staff corps in individual instances of retirement subsequently to 
1861 ; hardship in his not having received any bonus on retirement, Phillips 673 et seq. 
——Reference to the enhanced military expenditure since the Mutiny, as being entirely 
the result of the amalgamation, 7b. 911-919. 


o> pe eee 


Important benefits to officers in many ways by the amalgamation; prejudicial effect, 
however, in numerous cases as regards the amount of bonus which they would have re-. 
ceived on retirement, Sir #. Lugard 1089-1091——Reluctance of witness to express 
any opinion whether the benefits under the amalgamation should be set off against the . 
bonus claim, 7b. 1094, 1095 Respects in which the officers retiring since 1871 would 
receive more than those who retired between 1861 and 1871, 2b. 1110, 1111. ae 


Statement showing that the officers of the Indian army could never have contemplated 
such changes as were produced by the amalgamation, Strange 1126-1130——IIlustration 
in witness’ case of the prejudicial effect of the amalgamation, 7b. 1130, 1131. 1162. 


Effect of the amalgamation scheme in leading to changes which rendered it impossible 
for officers to continue their system of regimental purchase, Lep. iv. 


See also Gattshell, Lieutenant- Colonel. Pensions. Promotion. Reduction of 
Army. Staff Corps. 


Appeal. Occasional appeals from the decisions of the committees in India, the Secretary of 
State having sometimes overruled the decisions as to the compensation to be awarded for 
loss of bonus, Str T. 7. Pears 83. 


eee St 


as 


Army Purchase Commission. Explanation of the system under which compensation is 
awarded by the Army Purchase Commission under the Act of 1874 to officers in the 
Artillery and Engineers of the former Indian army, Sir E. Lugard 963 et seq. 
Deduction first made by the Committee of the India Office, under Lord Cranborne’s 
Despatch of 1866, before the applications come to the Commissioners, 7b. 963-965 
Prospect of speedy settlement with a large number of officers, 2b. 971. 980. 1088. 1096, 
1097. 

Explanation that the Commission has to deal only with officers of the Ordnance 
corps whe have retired since ist November 1871, Sir £. Lugard 985, 986. 1005-1018. 
1058-1061 Similar principle upon which the Purchase Commissioners are dealing 
with officers of European infantry and cavalry regiments as with Artillery and Engineer 
officers of the former Indian army, 7). 1050-1057. 


See also Act of 1874. Artillery and Engineers. 


Army Regulation Act (1871). Statement that Clause 4 in the Army Regulation Bill vi 
of 1871 was not submitted in any way by the War Office to the India Office; effect of 4] 
this clause as regards the officers of the European regiments formed in 1861, Sir 
T. T. Pears 510-520 Respects in which since the Act of 1871 the position of these 
ofticers has been improved ; part payment out of Indian revenues of their compensation 
on retirement, 2b. 521-531. 538-547. 


ARTILLERY 
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Report, 1875—continued. 


ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS (INDIAN ARMY). 


Establishment of regular regimental funds in the Artillery and Engineers, so that a 
bonus on retirement was always available, Sir T. T. Pears 5 Belief that at the 
time of the amalgamation there was no division amongst Artillery and Engineer officers 
of any funds accumulated for the purpose of a bonus, 2b. 101-103 Iustration in 
witness’s case of the system of bonus retirement in the Engineers, ib. 215-219. 


Statement as regards officers of the Ordnance corps of the Indian army, that the Army 
Regulation Act applies to all officers serving on 1st November 1871, Johnson 390-398 
Limited extent to which the bonus fund in the Artillery of the Indian army hastened 
promotion, 7. 401-408. 413-415——Improved position of the Indian Artillery officers 
under the present organisation; increased expense to Government as compared witi the 
cost when the officers provided a retiring fund, 2b. 409-417. 


Explanation of the arrangement as to compensation payments from Indian and Imperial 
sources, respectively, in the case of officers of the late Indian Ordnance corps ; improved 
position of these officers, Sir T. T. Pears 532-547- 


Witness submits a copy of a circular issued by the Army Purchase Commissioners, 
dated 16th May 1873, with reference to the award of compensation, in lieu of bonus, to 
the officers of the late Bengal Artillery upon retirement, Jervis 751. 


Different system of remuneration on retirement in the Artillery and in the Engineers, the 
former having had no regular retiring funds, Sir E. Lugard 966, 967 Prospect of an 
immediate settlement with a large number of Artillery and Engineer officers, many of whom 
seem perfectly contented with the arrangements, 1b. 971. 980. 1088. 1096, 1097. 


Further statement as to the Artillery not having had any retiring funds (save to avery 
limited extent) whilst the Bengal Engineers had a large fund, Sir BE. Lugard 1019-1030 
Cireumstance of the Artillery and Engineers not having demanded a remission of the 

deductions; probable demand in the event of the deductions being remitted as regards 
‘infantry officers, 2b. 1038-1041 Conclusion as to the India Office dealing with 
Artillery and Engineer officers who retired between the years 1861 and 1871, a. 1058- 

1062. 

Admission as to some re-adjustment being desirable in the case of Artillery officers who 

made bonus payments previously to 1861, Sir E. Lugard 1063-1067. 


See also Army Purchase Commission. 


B. 


Balances (Bonus Funds). Explanation as regards the balances of the funds at the time of ' 
the Act of 1871, thatall officers who retired between 1861 and 1871 got the full amount 
of bonus which they would have received if the Act of 1871 had not been passed, Sir E. 
Lugard 1026-1037. 


Bentinck, Lord William. Reference to a despatch from Lord William Bentinck in 1829, 
on the subject of regimental retiring funds as having apparently led to the despatch from 
the Court of Directors in 1832, Sir T. T. Pears 192-198. ; 


Board of Control. Doubt as to witness being able to find any correspondence between the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control relative to the matter under consideration, 
Sir T. T. Pears 579-583: 

Bonus on Retirement. Explanation of the system of subscription formerly among the 
officers of each regiment of the Indian army, in order to facilitate promotion by means of 
bonus payments to senior officers, Sir T. T. Pears § Practice of regimental purchase 
in the Indian army as far back as the year 1798, 70. 


Conclusion that no officer of the former Indian army would have been entitled to any 
bonus until after retirement, Johnson 344, 345——Witness as a regular subscriber to a 
bonus fund never felt that the practice was illegal in the sense of involving any impro- 
priety, Sir ZT. T. Pears 655-658. 

Belief of the officers of the Indian army that the practice of bonus subscriptions was 

~ one which would receive the sanction of Government, Phillips 668-670 Exception 
taken to the conclusion of Lord Cranworth’s Commission as to the illegality of the bonus 
system, ib. 722-729. 767 Great difficulty in some cases before the retiring officers 
obtained their bonus; instances of defaulters, as well as of officers refusing to contribute, 
ib. 843-847. 
See also Amalgamation. Artillery and Engineers. Compensation. Court of 
Directors. Efficiency of the Army. Government Sanction. Lieutenant 
Colonels. Over-Regulation Prices. Parliamentary Guarantee. Promotion. 


Proof of Payment. 
British Army. See Over-Regulation Prices. 
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Report, 1875—continued. 


C. 


Cavalry. Invariable practice formerly in the eight cavalry regiments in Madras to purchase 
out the lieutenant colonels, Strange 1113-1118. 1125——Claim put in by witness (after 
36 years’ service) under Lord Cranborne’s scheme of compensation; this was debarred 
on the assumption that purchase did not extend to the grade of lieutenagt colonel, 7d. B 
1119-1125——System of bonuses to lieutenant colonels in the Bengal cavalry as well + | 
as in the Madras. cavalry, 2b. 1121——Beneficial effect of the bonus to lieutenant 
colonels, 2b. 1156, 1157 Very small increase of officers in the Madras cavalry during 
the long service of witness, ib. 1158-1161. 


Returns submitted by Colonel Strange explanatory of the system of purchase in the 
Madras cavalry, and of the scale of contributions by officers of different grades, App. 
126-128, 


Civil Service. Doubt as to the civil servants in India receiving, as a rule, higher salaries 
than belore the army amalgamation, Johnson 482-485. 


Claims. Doubt as to the number of officers who have not advanced claims to compensa- 

tion ; probable effect of the disallowances in preventing claims, Sir T. T. Pears 68, 69 
Conclusion as to the great bulk of the claims having been already received, the 
scheme of compensation being nearly nine years in force, ib. 70-74 ——Statement as 


to the claims in question involving an aggregate of about 300,000 1., tb. 106. 168-173. 


Claim of the officers to receive their full bonus without any deduction ; no larger 


claim has at any time been made, Phillips 730-736. 848, 849. 888-893. . a 
Statement containing details in connection with the claims of’ the several officers of NY 
the Bengal army, App. 106-114——-Similar statement as regards officers of the Madras if 

army, 7b, 11§-!21——Similar statement as regards officers of the Bombay army, #. 
122-124, ; 
See also Agitation. Compensation. Deductions. Proof of Payment. 


Colonels’ Allowances. Origin of the colonels’ allowances adverted to in reference to the 
staff corps, Johnson 457, 458. See also Staff Corps. 


COMPENSATION: i 


Inference as to the reason by which Lord Cranborne was actuated in entertaining the 
' officers’ claim to compensation in respect of their contributions to the regimental retiring 
funds ; despatch on the subject, Sir T. T. Pears 36-38 ——Explanations in connection 
with a certain return showing the several heads of disallowance or deduction from the 
amount to be paid as compensation, 7d. 39-66 Total grant hitherto of about one- 
third of the amount claimed in respect of contributions to the retiring funds, 2b. 66, 67. 


Formation of military committees by the Government of India in order to consider the 
claims for compensation to be granted under Lord Cranborne’s despatch ; full instruc- 
tions Jaid down in the despatch, Sir T. T. Pears 79-82 Quotation from the speech 
of Lord Cranborne in the House of Commons as showing that the object of the com- 
pensation scheme was to secure the officers against any money loss.as a consequence of 
amalgamation, 2b. 84, 85——Much smaller sums received in compensation than were 
expected by the officers, 7b. 86, 87. 


Memorandam submitted by writing to the Secretary of State for India in 1866, 
explanatory in detail of his views upon the question of compensation ; additional repre- 
sentation by him on the subject when Lord de Grey became Secretary of State, 
Sir T. 1. Pears 90-——Similarity between witness’ proposition in 1866 and the scheme 
adopted by Lord Cranborne, save that witness did not propose any deductions, 7b. 92-95. 


Misconception of officers in regard to Lord Cranborne’s despatch of 1866 ; illustra- 
‘tion of the imperfect data on which the scheme of compensation was based, Johnson 
258. 260-262 Similar position, as regards claim to compensation, of officers who 
served for many years prior to 1861, and of those who served for only a short time pre- i 
viously, ib. 270-273 Principle of the despatch of 1866, that a man should receive : 7} 
exactly what he was out of pocket by the bonus payments, 1b. 343. 

Reference to the instructions in the India Office despatch of 8th August 1866 as 
having embraced all the officers in the Indian army on the 18th February 1861, Sir 
T. T. Pears 508, 509. 


Prejudicial effect of Lord Cranborne’s despatch as regards the bonus compensation to 
officers who retired subsequently to 1861; undue restriction as compared with the claim 
under the Parliamentary guarantee, Phillips 671, 672. 687. 722-736——-Abolition of the 
bonus system when regimental promotion was broken through for Imperial purposes ; 
claim to compensation on this ground, 2. 885-887. 


Statement showing that under certain circumstances officers would receive more under 
Lord Cranborne’s despatch, if the deductions were remitted, than they calculated upon, 
Sir E. Lugard 968-975. ; 


Copy ; 
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COMPENSATION—continued. 


Copy of despatch from Lord Cranborne to the Government of India, dated 8th August 
1866, App. 97, 98. 

Correspondence in 1870 between the Secretary of State for India and the Governor 
General in Council, relative to the observance of the conditions upon which it was inti- 
mated to Parliament in 1866 that compensation for bonus payments would be granted, 
App. 99-105. ; 

Tabular statement showing the disposal of the claims of the several officers of the 
Bengal army in respect of bonus coatributions by them; amount claimed, and amount 
granted in each case, App. 106-114 Similar statement as regards officers of the 
Madras army, 2b. 115-121 Similar statement as regards officers of the Bombay army, 
ib. 122-124. 

Summary by. the Committee, showing the grounds of claim by the officers to compen- 
sation, Rep. iv-— Authority given by the Secretary of State in August 1866, to grant 
certain compensation; instructions under which the inquiries as to claims were to be 
conducted, 7b. 

Conclusions of the Committee favourable to compensation for loss of bonus without. 
any deductions, save in exceptional cases; expediency and policy on which this view is 
| grounded, Hep. v, vi. 

See also Act of 1874. Agitation. Amalgamation. Artillery and Engineers, 

Claims. Court of Directors. Deductions. Interest, §c. Parliamentary 

Guarantee. Promotion. Special Annuities. 


sory retirement through misconduct, Sir T. T. Pears 56, 57. 59-65 Opinion that no 
special compensation should be given to ofhcers required to retire within the last few 


! 

i 

i . . . . 

b= Compulsory Retirement. Disallowance of any claim to compensation in cases of compul- 
| 

" 

| | 

years ou account of ill health, &c., 7b. 220-224. 


Reference to compulsory retirement as having never been enforced, save for miscon- 


duct, Johnson 258, 254+ / 
Cost. Total of about 300,000 /. involved in the claims under consideration, Sir T. T. Pears 
106. 168-173—— Concurrence in the view that the financial effect of waiving the deduc- 


i tions should be duly considered, as well as the military effect, ib. 133-139. 201 Con- 
| clusion that the claims, if just, should be satisfied, irrespectively of the financial aspect of 
} the question, Johnson 386, 387. 


Court OF DiREcTORS (EAST INDIA COMPANY): 


Statement as to the former system of purchase of retirement in the Indian army having 

been first brought to the notice of the Court of Directors in 1832, Sir T. T. Pears 6 —- 

\ Approval by the Court of Directors, in the first instance, of a military retiring fund, id. 7 

Subsequent and decided disapproval by the Court in 1835, 1837, and 1638, of the 

proposal in question ; quotation of sundry despatches on the subject, 7. 9 Absence 

of any despatches on the subject in addition to those now produced by witness, %b. 10-13 

Valuable assistance offered by the Court of Directors in 1832 to the bonus funds, 
though not in the shape of a contribution, 7b. 210-212. 


) tioned by the Court of Directors, Johnson 490-494. 498. 


r Witness submits a correct copy of the despatch from the Court of Directors to the 
Government of India, dated 29th November 1837, Sir T. T. Pears 501-503-— Expla- 
nation of the probabie cause of the mistake by which a rough précis of a despatch from 
| India, dated 14th February 1837, was published in a certain pampblet as part of the 
despatch from the Court of Directors in December 1837, 7b, 504-506 Copy of the 
despatch from the Government of India in February 1837, 2b. 507. 


i - Conclusions of the Court of Directors in 1829 and subsequently, adverse to certain pro- 
a - _posals for a general retiring fund in_ the Indian army, Sir T. T. Pears §52-559—-— 
Fie.) Negative form in which the.Court of Directors sanctioned the plan of voluntary subscrip- 
tions towards regimental retiring funds, 2b. 560, 561——Reference to a General Order 
by the Governor General’ in Council in May 1838, relative to the non-objection to the 
system on the part of the Court of Directors, #. 574-578. 586. 593, 594- 


Distinction between the disapproval by the Court of Directors of any general retiring 
‘\ fund, and their non-objection to bonus funds, though they did not directly sanction the 
latter, Sir T. T. Pears 584-594. 598-601 Consideration of the circumstance of its 
having been contemplated by the Court of Directors in 1855 or 1856, to bring in an Act 
legalising the borus system, 7b, 595-598. 602-605. 651, 652 Statement as to the 
Court of Directors having objected to a retiring fund in the corps of Artillery, 2b. 598- 
601. 

¥ Further statement on the question of the inaccuracy of a quotation ina certain pam- 
; phlet, with reference to the despatch from the Court of Directors on 29th December 1837; 
a 0.46. 's 4 reference 


Wh 
| Examination showing the actual extent to which the bonus system was formerly sanc- 
| 
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CourT oF Directors (EAst INDIA ComPANY)—continued. 


reference hereon to a certain Order of the Government of India in approval of the bonus 
system, Sir T. J’. Pears 626-641. . 

Grounds for the conclusion that the Court of Directors would have entertained claims 
to loss of bonus arising from the re-organisation of the army; question hereon as to the 
power of the Court in regard to re-organisation having been affected by their permission 
to officers to make retirement arrangements, Phillips 737-750 Explanation-that the 
Court of Directors could not re-organise the army without the consent of the Board of 
Control, 7b. 752-775. | 

Reference to a statement by the Court of Directors in 1837, that they might enforce the ! 

tegulation of 1766, in case of financial necessity, Phillips 776-779——Conclusion that Da 
the Court of Directors would have given compensation for loss of bonus in the event of “ie 
the cadre of a regiment having been broken up through mutiny, 7b. 780-783 Sanc- 
tion by the Court of Directors of the practice of bonus contributions ; grounds for this | 
statement, 7b. 813. 825-841. 


‘Examination to the effect that in a certain pamphlet by witness he inadvertently 
quoted as part of a despatch of the Court of Directors in 1837, what was only a marginal 
note relating to a despatch from the Government of India, Phillips 825-841. 

Forms of covenants between the East India Company and the military officers in their 
employment, from 1764 to 1770, and from 1770 to 1796, App. 83-85. 

: mY 

Article 20 of the instructions of the East India Company to the Governor General of 
Bengal, dated 29th March 1774, App. 85. 

Copy of Military Despatch of 2grd December 1835, App. 92, 93——Copy of Despatch at 
of 20th September 1837, 7b. 93 Copy of Despatch of 6th March 1832, ib. 94, 95 

Further despatches, and extracts from despatches, showing the views of the Court of 
Directors, and the instructions issued on the score of retiring funds, ib. 95, 96. 

Quotation by the Committee from despatch of the Court of Directors in November ft 
1837, Rep. iii——lucrease of the practice of buying out officers in consequence of the i 
publication of the despatch of November 1837 in the General Orders for the army, 70. 

See also Regulations of 1796. Sykes, Colonel. q 


Cranborne, Lord. See Compensation. 


Cranworth Commission. Exception taken to the Report of Lord Cranworth’s Commission | | 
as having been founded on an ex parte statement; dissent from the conelusion as to the all | 
illegality of the bonus system, PAillips 722-729. 767. | 


D. 


Deceased Officers. Intended repayment, by way of compensation, to the heirs of officers 
who have died in the interim, Sir 7. 7. Pears 119. 


Deductions (Bonus Claims). Instruction from Lord Cranborne to the Indian Government 
as to the money value of the benefits received by the officers being set off against their 
payments to the retiring fund, Sir 7. T. Pears 38 Evidence explanatory of the 
deduction or disallowance made under each head, such as accelerated promotion, &c., ) 
ib. 39-65 Several other grounds of disallowance in addition to those already speci- Ry 
fied, 2b. 58. ‘i 

Evidence in detail to the effect that on the score of policy witness would waive all the | 
deductions ; that is, except the deduction on account of the sums paid by brother offi- ; 
cers, Sir T. T. Pears 94-100. 121 et seq.; 199-201. 226. 233-235. 

Conclusion that the deductions generally should not be enforced, Johnson 247-256 

Advocacy of compensation without deduction on the ground of policy rather than of 
equity, 7b. 257-269. 355-357- 367, 368. 386, 387. 468: Claim of the officers to the 

receipt of the full bonus free of deduction, Phillips 730-736. 848, 849. 888-893. 
Argument that the compensation to any officer on abolition of purchase in the British 

army should not in justice affect the claim of the same officer to compensation for loss 

of bonus ir the Indian army, Sir 7. T. Pears 548~551 Belief that the question of 

deductions from the bonus claims originated in England, #b. 654. 659-662. 


Address to Her Majesty on the subject of the deductions, dated 28th June 1870, “i 
together with the reply thereto, dated 11th July 1870, App. 98, 99. 

Tabular statements showing in each case the amount claimed and the amount granted, is 
and the ground on which the several claims have been reduced, App. 106-124. My 

Much smaller sums paid as compensation in consequence of the deductions to which i, 
subjected, Rep. v Four heads under which the deductions are ciassed, <.——Views ~ ni 
of 
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_ Deductions (Bonus Claims)—continued. 
of the Committee adverse generally to the naintenance of the deductions; recommen- 
dations in accordance therewith, Rep. v, vi. 


See also Act of 1874. Agitation. Artillery and Engineers. Compensation. 
Court of Directors. Invalided Officers. Lieutenant Colonels. Promotion. 
Special Annutties. 


E. 


East India Company. See Court of Directors. 


Efficiency of the Army. Valuable effect as regards the efficiency of the Indian army by 
the officers’ contributions for the purchase of retirements; great stagnation otherwise, 
Phillips 923-927——Important effect of the bonus system of the Madras cavalry in 
increasing the efficiency of the service, Strange 1156, 1157. 1162. 


| See also Agitation. Promotion. 


| Engineers. See Artillery and Engineers. 


> G. 


ean 

| Gaitskell, Lieutenant Colonel. Claim of Colonel Gaitskell adverted to as being justified 
|. by the operation of the amalgamation scheme, his junior officers having refused to give 
him any compensation, Phillips 782-798—— Formation of the statf corps adverted to as 
| explaining the refusal of officers in Colonel Gaitskell’s regiment to compensate him en 
- retirement, ib. 894-898. : 

Fe - Letter from Lieutenant Colonel Gaitskell, formerly major in the 26th Regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry, to the India Office, dated 6th March 1862, submitting his claim to com- 
pensation for the loss of bonus on retirement, as a result of the amalgamation, App. 60 
—— Documents accompanying the foregoing letter explanatory of the scale of contribu- 
tions to a retiring fund, and showing the rules for the regulation of the fund, 2. 81, 82 
Official reply to Colonel Gaitskell’s letter to the effect that the Secretary of State 


| cannot interfere in the matter, 2b. 82. 


an 

| Government Sanction. Disclaimer by Government of any direct sanction of the private 

| arrangements for providing a bonus on retirement, Sir 7’. T. Pears 113-119——Result 

| of witness’ experience that he is not conversant with any formal recognition by Govern- 

ment of the system of regimental retiring funds; evidence before a Select Committee in 

) 1832 adverted to hereon, 70. 562-573. ° 

ae Extract from General Order by the Governor General in Council, dated i7th Noveraber 
1854, on the subject of retiring pensions and the allowance to be made for periods of 
absence, App. 93; 94- ' 

- General Orders by the Commander in Chief in India, dated 2nd May 1838; counten- 
ance therein given to the system of regimental retiring funds, App. 125. 


ia. See also Court of Directors. 


H. 


| Harrison, Colonel. Case of Colonel Harrison of the Madras Artillery, who received more 
| eer from Lord Cranborne’s committee than was to be paid to him by his junior officers for 
retiring, Sir E. Lugard 970. 979. 1045-1048. 1068-1082. 


i a FM I. 


Interest (Bonus Subscriptions.) Statement to the effect that the officers in witness’ position 
i would probably claim interest on their bonus subscriptions, even though it were decided 
to give them the full bonus without deduction, Phillips 946-951. 954-958. 962. 

l Recent meeting of officers at which it was resolved to leave the question of interest 
ie to the generosity of the present Committee, Strange 1133-1141. 

the part of the officers of the purchase corps, that they should be 
heir outlay from the date of retirement, Phillips 1170. 


Representation on 
conceded interest on t 


ba Invalided Officers. Explanations relative to the disallowance in respect of payments out 
of the retiring funds to officers invalided, Str T. T. Pears 53-565 
14 eluding that the deduction in the case of 
a maintained, 7b. 144, 145. 

0.46. 


Grounds for con- 
officers who went to the invalids should be 


4 Recommended 
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Invalided Officers—continued. 

Recommended removal of deduction on account of sums paid to officers invalided, - 
Johnson 252-——Practice of purchasing out officers who went to the invalids, Phillips 
S11, 812. 


Grounds for the conclusion of the Committee adverse to deduction in respect of sums 
paid to officers who retired upon the invalid establishment, Mvep. v. . 


J. 


Jervis, Colonel Henry J. W. (Member of the Committee). Witness submits a copy of a 
circular issued by the Army Purchase Commissioners, dated 15th May 1873, with 
reference to the award of compensation, in lieu of bonus, to the officers of the late Bengal 
Arullery apon retirement,.751. 


Johnson, Major General Edwin B.,c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long military ser- 
vices of witness in India; he was also Assistant Military Secretary at the Horse 
Guards for eight years, and is now a Member of the Council of India, 238-241 Con- 
currence expressed generally in the evidence of Sir Thonias Pears, 242, 243—-— Decided 
improvement in the position of the officers of the Indian Army by the amalgamation 
scheme and the staff corps system, 242-246. 


Grounds for the conclusion that as regards the bonus claims of !ndian officers the 
deduction for accelerated promction should not be made, 247--249——Expediency also 
of not enforcing the deduction under the head of “ substantive lieutenant colonel,” 250 
—— Approval also of relinquishing the deduction in respect of special annuities, 251 
Recommended removal of reduction en account of sums paid to officers invalided, 252 
Reference to compulsory retirement as having never been enforced save for miscon- 
duct, 253, 254 Conclusion that the deductions generally should not be enforced, 
255, 250. 

Evidence to the effect that with a view to the efficiency of the army it is expedient to 
remove the agitation or discontent on the subject of the deductions, 257-269——Mis- 
conception of officers in regard to Lord Cranborne’s despatch of 1866 ; illustration of the 
imperfect data on which the scheme of compensation was based, 258. 260-262 Similar 
position, as regards claim to compensation, of officers who served' for many years prior to 
1861, and of those who served for only a short time previously, 270-273. 


- Exceptional instances of officers not having gained under the amalgamation scheme, 
274-276—— Statement to the effect that many officers were thrown out of employment 
by the charges between 1859 and 1866, and by the reduction in the army, 277-288 
Consideration of objections to the proposal for not enforcing the deduction in the case of 
substantive lieutenant colonels, 289-297. 335-242: 


Dissent from the view that the admission of the claims now under consideration will be 
made the ground work for a new and distinct class of claims, 297. 382, 383. 399, 400 
Objection on the score of finance to: re-officering the Indian army on its former 
system; large increase of charge since the amalgamation, although there has beeti a large 
decrease in the number of officers on service, 298-311 Statement to the effect that 
successful claims were made by officers superseded by those who had entered the staff 
corps, 312-317- 

Evidence relative to the great benefit conferred on officers by admission to the staff: 
corps, and by the certainty of succeeding to colonels’ allowances after twelve years’ ser- 


vice in the rank of lieutenant colonel, 317-333——Large increase in the cost of living in 
India since the amalgamation, 334——Statement showing that by accelerated promotion 


an officer would not get in the rank of lieutenant colonel the bonus on retirement which 
he would have got as regimental major, 335-342. 

.Piinciple of the des; atch of 1866 that a man should receive exactly what he was out 
of pocket by the bonus payments, 343—— Conclusion that no officer would be entitled 
to any bonus until after retirement, 344, 345—— Further statement on the subject of not 
enforcing the deduction in cases of accelerated promotion, 346-349——Sufficient security 
in the statements of officers as to the amount exactly paid by them on account of bonus, 
350-354 
Advocacy of compensation without deduction on the ground of policy rather than of 
equity, 355-357- 367, 368. 386, 387, 468—— Examination as to the degree of analogy 
between over-regulation prices in the British army and bonus payments in the Indian 
army; direct prohibition of the former, whereas the latter were tacitly recognised though 
not officially sanctioned, 358-364. 478-451. 486-500—— Strong views of Colonel Sykes, 
as an East India director, in support of the officers’ claims tu compensation, 365-367. 

Similar course follcwed by officers of the British army as by officers of the Indian 
army in holding meetings and in petitioning Parliament for redress of grievances; intro- 
duction of a Bill giving redress in the former case, 369-383. 348, 389 —— Unfaimess in 

: setting | 
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Johnson, Major General Edwin B., c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence) —continued. 


seiting off any gain from the amalgamation against the loss of bonus, 384, 385—-—-Con- 
clusion that the claims, if just, should be satisfied, irrespectively of the financial aspect 
of the question, 386, 387. 

‘Statement as regards officers of the ordnance corps of the Indian army that the Act of 
1871 applies to all officers serving on 1st November 1871; 390-398——Limited extent 
to which the bonus fund in the Artillery of the Indian Army hastened promotion, 401- 
408. 413-415——Improved position of the Indian Artillery officers under the present 
organisation ; increased expense to Government as compared with the cost when the 
officers provided a retiring fund, 409-417. 

Circumstance of the Henley clause or guarantee having originated with the Conserva- 
tive party, whilst the Liberal party have adopted addresses on behalf of the Indian 
officers, 418-424 Direct action of the Government of In:lia, irrespectively of the 
officers, in fixing the pay and allowances in 1861; efficiency and economy had in view 
thereby, 424-445 Further consideration of the circumstances attending admission to 
the staff corps; approval of the concession of 1866 by which certain restrictions as to 
| admission were removed, 446-456 Origin of the colonels’ ‘allowances adverted to in 
reference to the staff corps, 457, 458. 

Decited ‘approval of the measure for retiring the large number of supernumerary 
officers consequent upon the changes after the mutiny, 458-467——Lllustration of the 
inexpediency of deductions in the case of officers who had received promotion without 
increase of pay, 469-472 Saving by the diminished number of officers under the pre- 
| sent organisation as compared with the cost of officers individually, 473-476 —— Doubt 
A as to the civi! servants in India receiving, as a rule, higher salaries than before the amal- 

gamation, 482-485. 

Examination showing the actual extent to which the bonus system was formerly sanc- 

tioned by the Court of Directors, 490-494. 498. 500. 


L. 


Lieutenant Colonels. Disallowance on account of promotion before retirement to the rank 
of substantive lieutenant colonel, Sir T. 7. Pears 42-48 Very few instances of heu- 
| tenant colonels in the Madras army retiring on a bonus, 7b. 206-209. 

| Expediency of not enforcing the deduction under the head of “substantive lieutenant 
— eolonel,” Johnson 250-——Cousideration of objections to the proposal for not enforcing 
the deduction in the case of substantive lieutenant colonels, 2b. 289-297. 335-342 


Statement showing that by accelerated promotion an officer would not get in the rank of 
\ lieutenant colonel the bonus on retirement which he would have got as regimental major, 
1b. 335-342 Very limited extent to which lieutenant colonels were purchased out in 

the infantry, Phillips 808-810. 

Evidence showing that in the Madras Cavalry it was the invariable practice to 
buy out the lieutenant colonels, Strange 1113-11 18. 1125 Retirement contributions 
ry by witness to the amount of nearly 32,000 rupees, without having been recouped a shil- 
| jing of his outlay, ib. 1130, 1133 Beneficial effect of the bonus system in the 
1s cavalry in reducing the retirement of lieutenant culonels, 7b. 1156, 1157. 
| 4 Paper submitted by Colonel Strange showing the arrangement for buying out lieute™ 
t nant colonels in the Madras Cavalry, App. 126-128. 

) Conelusion of the Committee that the disallowance may be equitably maintained in 
certain cases of claims by substantive lieutenant colonels, but that individual cases of 
hardship should be taken into consideration, Rep. v. 


Lugard, General The Right Hon. Sir Edward, G.c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.) 
_ —Explanation of the system under which compensation is awarded by the Army 
i) Purchase Commissioners under the Act of 1874 to officers in the Artillery and Engineers, 
Re 963 ef seq. Deduction first made by the committee of the India Office, uncer Lord 
1h a Cranborne’s Despatch of 1866, before the applications came to the Commissioners, 963- 
| pe 965 Different system of remuneration on retirement in the Artillery and in the 
Bey Engineers, the former having had no regular retiring funds, 966, 967. 

Bi Statement showing that under certain circumstances officers would receive more under 
Bi). Lord Cranborne’s Despatch, if the deductions were remitted, than they calculated upon, 
| hea 968-975 Case of Colonel Harrison, of the Madras Artillery, who received more from 
Lord Cranborne’s Committee than was to be paid to him by his junior officers for 
a retiring, 970. 979. 1045-1048. 1068-1082 Prospect of an immediate settlement with 


a large number of Artillery and Engineer officers, many of whom seem perfectly con- 
tented with the arrangements, 971. 980. 1088. 1096, 1097. 

Obligation upon the Purchase Commissioners under the Act of 1874 to deduct from 

0.46. 
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Eugard, General The Right Hon, Sir Edward, G.c.B. (Analysis, &c.) —continued. 


their awards the sums received by the officers from the Indian Government; examina- 
tions hereon as to the expediency of an alteration of the Act, 976 e¢ seg.—Statement 
to the effect that the deductions being remitted, an Artillery or Engineer officer would 
not get more in the aggregate unless the Act of 1874 were altered; India would pay 
more and England less pending an amendment of the Act, g8i—1004. 1042-1049 —— 
Explanation that witness’ commission has to deal only with officers of the Ordnance 
Corps who have retired sifce 1st November 1871 ; 985, 986. 1005-1018. 1058-1061. 


Claim of those officers who were compensated between 1861 and 1871 under the rules 
of Lord Cranborne’s Despatch to have their cases re-considered if the rules of the 
Despatch are altered; expediency on this score of an alteration of the Act of 1874 as 
not sufficiently protecting the revenues of India, 994 et seq. -Further statement as to 
the Artillery not having had any retiring funds (save to a very limited extent) whilst the 
Bengal Engineers had a large fund, 1019-1030 —— Explanation as regards the balances 
of the funds at the time of the Act of 1871 that all officers who retired between 1861 and 
1871 got the full amount o! bonus which they would have received if the Act of 1871 
had not been passed 1026-1037. 


Circumstance of the Artillery and Engineers not having demanded a remission of the 
deductions; probable demand in the event of the deductions being remitted as regards 
infantry officers, 1038—1941-—— Similar principle upon which the Purchase Commis- 
sioners are dealing with officers of European infantry and cavalry 1egiments as with Artil- 
lery and Engineer officers of the former Indian army, 1050-1057 Conclusion as to 
the India Office dealing with Artillery and Engineer officers who retired between the 
years 1861 and 1871; 1058-1062 Admission as to some re-adjustment being 
desirable in the case of Artillery officers who made bonus payments previously to 1861; 
1063-1067. 

Important benefits to officers in many ways by the amalgamation ; prejudicial effect, 
however, in many cases as reyards the amount of bonus which they would have received 
on retirement, 1089-1091 Reluctance of witness to express any opimion whether the 
benefits under the amalgamation should be set off against the bonus claim, 1094, 1095. 


Further statement to the effect.that even if the deductions are remitted an alteration of 
the Act of 1874 will be necessary before the officers can be benefited, or can receive 
larger compensation in the aggregate, 1096-1109 Fresh claim likely to be made by 
officers now being seitled with, if the deductions be waived and the Act of 1874 be altered, 
1097-1100 Respects in which the officers retiring since 1871 would receive more 
than those who retired between 1861 and 1871; 1110, 1111. 


M. 


Madras Cavalry. See Cavalry. 


O. 


Ordnance Corps (Indian Army). See Artillery and Engineers. 


Over-Regulation Prices (British Army). Doubt whether any analogy exists as regards 
the question of deductions between the case of officers promoted in the Indian army and 
of officers promoted in the English army, Sir T. LT. Pears 202-205. 227-229. 


Examination as to the degree of analogy between over-regulation prices in the British 
army and bonus payments in the Indian army; direct prohibition of the former whereas 
the latter were tacitly recognised though not officially sanctioned, Johnson 358-364. 478- 
481. 486-500. 

Stronger claim of the Indian officers in respect of bonus payments than of the 
Queen’s officers in respect of over-regulation money, Phillips 813-824 Constant pay- 
ment of over regulation prices in the English army notwithstanding the penalties prescribed 
against the practice, 2b. 920-922. 


P. 


Parliamentary Guarantee. Obstacle to the free action of the Indian Government in the 
re-organisation of the army on account of the discussions frequently raised in Parlia- 
ment and the Parliamentary guarantee as to promotion, Sir T. T. Pears 32, 33 
Circumstance of the Henley Clause or guarantee having originated with the Conservative 
party, whilst the Liberal party have adopted addresses on behalf of the Indian officers, 
Johnson 418-424. cs: 


~ Obligation 
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Parliamentary Guarantee—continued, 


Obligation upon Government under the Parliamentary guarantee to compensate for 
voluntary contributions to the bonus funds; that is, upona fair and equitable scale, 
Phillips 802-807. 842 General feeling of Indian officers that the Henley Clause gua- 
ranteed to them their bonuses as well as other privileges, Strange 1132. 


Security under the Act of 1858 as to the officers being entitled to the like pensions, 
allowances, and privileges, and the like advantages as regards promotion, &c., as though 
they had continued in the service of the Kast India Company, Rep. iii, iv——Claim of 
officers to compensation under the Parliamentary guarantee of 1858, 2b. iv. 


Concurrénce of the Committee in Lord Cranborne’s view that the Parliamentary gua- 
rantee did not cover the system, Rep. vi—-— Vague terms of the Parliamentary guaran- 
tee adverted‘to by the Committee as the basis of the grievance under consideration, 7b. 


Pay and Allowances.. See Amalgamation. Staff Corps. 


Pears, Major General Sir Thomas Townsend, K.C.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long 

service of witness in the Indian army; since 1861 he has been Military Secretary im the 
India Office, 1-3 Practice of regimental purchase in the Indian army as far back as 
the year 17983 5 System of subscription formerly among the officers of each regi- 
ment in order to facilitate the retirement of any of their number, and thus to hasten pro- 
motion, b. Subsequent establishment of regular regimental funds in the Artillery 
and Engineers, so that a bonus on retirement was always available, 2b. 


Statement as to the former system of purchase having been first brought to the notice 
of the Court of Directors in 1832; 6 Approval by the Court of Directors, in the 
first instance, of the proposed establishment of a military retiring fund, 7-——Subsequent 
and decided disapproval by the Court in 1835, 1837, and 1838, of the proposal in ques- 
tion ; quotation of sundry despatches on the subject, 8,9 Absence of any despatches 
on the subject in addition to those now produced by witness, 10-13. 


Way in which the amalgamation scheme and the re-organisation of the native army 
as well as the staff corps system, rendered impracticable a continuance of the voluntary 
arrangements os to regimental retirements, 14 Complaints made by officers that in 
consequence of the amalgamation, and the operation of the staff corps, they were de- 
prived of the benefits of the retiring funds. to which they had constantly and largely 
contributed, 15-24 Complaint also, on the score of promotion by officers not trans- 
. ferred to the staff corps, 24. 26. 


Steps taken by Lord Cronborne in 1866 to remedy the grievances complained of by 
the officers of the Indian army; permission eventually to the whole of the officers to go 
into the staff corps, 25, 26 Very large proportion of the officers who did enter the 
staff corps, so that the grievance as to promotion ceased, 26, 27. 


Several valuable boons enjoyed by tkose in the staff corps ; reference especially to the 
colonel’s allowance of 1,;124/. a year after twelve years as lieutenant colonel, 27 
Immense boon subsequently given as regards the promotion of those who elected to 
remain in the local service instead of joining the staff corps, ib.——Very decided im- 
provement in the position of the Indian officers generally as compared with their posi- 
tion befoie the amalgamation, 28. 


Very costly result of the. staff corps system, whilst it has caused much discontent 
among the officers who have not benefited by it, 29-31. 34, 35 Obstacle to the free 
action of the Indian Government in the re-vrganisation of the army on account of the 
discussions frequently raised in Parliament, and the Parliamentary guarantee as to pro- 
motion, 32, 33 Immense increase of cost for retiring pensions; decrease in course 
of time, 34, 35- 


Inference as to the reasons by which Lord Cranborne was actuated in entertaining the 
officers’ claim to compensation in respect of their contributions to the regimental retiring 
funds; despatch on the subject, 36-38 Instruction from Lord Cranborne to the 
Indian Government as to the money value of the benefits received by the officers being 
set off against their payments to the retiring fund, 38 Explanations in connection 
with a ceitain Return showing the several heads of disallowance or deduction from the 
amount to be paid as compensation, 39-66. 


Debit made in respect of ‘“accelerated promotion ” against the claira for compensation, 
39-41 Hisallowance also on account of promotion, before retirement, to the rank of 
substantive lieutenant colonel, 42-48 Regulation of pensions in the staff corps by 
length of service and not by rank, 49 Ground of disallowance in the case of officers 
who on retiring had obtained special annuities, 50-52. 


Explanation relative to the disallowance in respect of payments out of the retiring 
funds to officers invalided, 53-55 Disallowance of any claim to compensation in 
cases of compulsory retirement through misconduct, 56, 57- 59-65 Several other 
grounds of disallowance in addition to those already specitied, 58. 


Total grant hitherto of about one-third of the amount claimed in respect of contribu- 
0.46. : T2 .tions 
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tions to the'retiring funds, 66, 67 Doubt as to the number of officers who have not 
advance claims; probable effeet of the disallowances in preventing claims, 68, 6g-—- 
Conclusion as to the great bulk of the claims having been already received, the scheme 
of compensation having been nearly nine years in force, 70-74 Dissatisfaction caused 
by the various deductions, the scheme of compensation having otherwise been received, 
in the first instance, with general satisfaction, 75-78. 


[Second Examination.]’ Formation of military committees by the, Government of 
India in order to consider the claims for compensation to be granted under Lord 
Cranborne’s despatch ; full instructions laid down in the despatch, 79-82 Occasional 
appeals from the decisions of the committees in India, the Secretary of State having 
sometimes overruled the decisions, 83 —— Quotation from tbe speech of Lord Cranhorne 
in the House’ of Commons as showing that the object of the compensation scheme was 
to secure the officers against any money loss as a cons: quence of amalgamation, 
84, 85- ; 

Much smaller sums received in compensation than were expected by the officers, 86, 
87 Probable instances of officers who retired between 1861 and 1866, whose position 
on retirement was not superior to what it was before the amalgamation in the former 
year, 88, 89. 

Memorandum submitted by witness to the Secretary of State for India in 1866, ex- 
planatory in detail of bis views upon the question of coupensation ; additional represen- 
tation by him on the subject when Lord De Grey became Secretary of State, goa — 
Similarity between witness’ proposition in 1866, and the scheme adopted by Lord 
Cranborne, save that witness did not propose any deductions, 92-95. 


Evidence in support of the conclusion that it would be good policy to make conces- 
sions to the officers by not claiming any of the deductions, and thus to remove the last 
of the individual grievances arising out of the amalgamation, 94-100. 121 ef seq. 


Belief that at the time of the amalgamation there was no division amongst Artillery 
and Engineer officers of any.funds accumulated for the purpose of a bonus, 101-103 
~———Enhanced pension rates to Indian officers since 1866 ; 104, 105 Statement as 
to the claims in question involving an aggregate of about 300,000/.; 106. 168-173 
——Grounds for deducting from each claim the value of the accelerated promotion 
through the payment of a bonus, 107-114——Disclaimer by Government of any direct 
sanction of the private arrangements for providing a bonus on retirement, 113-119 
Intended repxyment to the heirs of officers who have died in the interim, 119. 


Limited number of complaints from retired officers on the ground that increased 
pensions have been given since 1874 ; 123-127—-—Grounds for the conclusion that it is 
doubtful whether the special annuities granted since 1861 should be taken in deduction 
of compensation, 128, 129. 146-148——Admission as to the impolicy generally of 
making concessions to officers complaining, as only tending to encourage agitation; 
opinion however that concession in the present matter will remove the only grievance 
now urged, 130-133. 165-167. 

Concurrence in the view that the finaacial effect of waiving the deductions should be 
duly considered, as well as the military effect, 133-139. 201———Opinion that no distinc- 
tion should be made between the case of officers who had served for many years before 
1861, and the case of those who had served for only a very short time prior to that date, 
140-143 Grounds for concluding that the deduction in the case of officers who went 
to the invalids should be maintained, 144, 145. ' 


Several respects in which some officers were prejudiced by the amalgamation, 
although on the whole the prospects of the officers generally have been very greatly im- 
proved ; reference more especially to the boon cunferred by the staff corps system, 149- 
104. 174-176 Examination showing that the economy was expected by the Secretary 
of State in 1861 to result from the changed organisation of the army and the reduction 
in the number of officers, 177-191 Considerable number of supernumerary officers 
to whom inducements to retire were held out in 1861 ; 188-191. ‘ 


Reference to a despatch from Lord William Bentinck in 1829, on the subject of regi- 
mental retiring funds, as having apparently led to the ‘despatch from ‘the Court’ of 


Directors in 1832; 192-198-——Farther statement that on the score of policy witness 
would waive all the deductions; that is, except the deduction on account of the sams 
paid by brother officers, 199-201. 226. 239-235-——Doubt whether any analogy exists 


as regards the question of deductions, between the case of officers promoted in the 
Indian army, and of officers promoted in the English army, 202-205. 227-229 
Very few instances of lieutenant colonels in the Madras army retiring on a bonus, 
206-209. 

Valuable assistance offered by the Court of Directors in 1832 to the bonus funds, 
though not in the shape of a contribution, 210-212 Slight additional expense to 
an officer on the score of tents, &c., when promoted, 213, 214 Illustration in witness’ 

. case 
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case of the system of bonus retirement in the Engineers, 215-219 Opinion that no 
special compensation should be given to officers required to retire within the last few 
years on account of bad health, &c, 220-224. 


Very exceptional! instances of retirements having been purchased since the abolition of 
the bonus system, 225 Much higher charges on the non-effective list since 1861, 
whilst the retirements have much reduced the effective charges, 230-232———Approval, 
of the whole of the retirements now in question being dealt with individually, and of the 
question of deduction being reconsidered by the committee appointed for each Presidency 
in India, 233-237. i 


[Third Examination.] Witness submits a correct copy of the despatch from the 
Court of Directors to the Government of India, dated 29th November 1837 3 501-503 
Explanation of the probable cause of the mistake by which a rovgh pr cis of a 
despatch from India, dated 14th February 1537, was published in a certain pamphlet as 

part of the despatch fiom the Court of Directors in December 1837; 594-506——Copy 
of the despatch from the Government of India in February 18373 §07- 


Reference to the instructions in the India Office despatch of 8th August 1866, as 
having embraced all the officers in the Indian army on the 18th February 1861; 508, 
509 Statement that Clause 4 in the Army Regulation Bill of 187: was not submitted 
im any way by the War Office to the India Office; effect of this clause as regards the 
officers of the European regiments formed in 1861; 510-520 Respects in which since 
the Act cf 1871 the position of these officers bas been improved; part payment out of 
Indian revenues of the compensation to these officers on retirement, 521-531. 538- 
547: : 

Explanation of the arrangement as to compensation payments from Indian and Im- 
perial sources, respectively, in the case of oflicers of the late Indian Ordnance Corps ; 
improved position of these officers, 532-547 Argument that the compensation to any 
officer on abolition of purchase in the British army should not in justice affect the claim 
of the same officer 10 compensation for loss of bonus in the Indian army, 548-551. 


Conclusions of the Court of Directors in 1829, and subsequently, adverse to certain 
proposals for a geveral retiring fund in the Indian army, 552-559 Negative form in 
which the Court of Directors sanctioned the plan of voluntary subscriptions towards 
regimental retiring funds, 560, 561 Result of witness’ experience that he is not con- 
yersant with any formal recognition by Government of the system of regimental retiring 
funds; evidence before a Select Committee in 1332 adveried to hereon, 562-573 
Reference to a general order by the Governor General in Council in May 1838 relative 
tu the non-objection to the system on the part of the Court of Directors, 574-578. 586. 

693) 594- 

Doubt as to witness being able to find any correspondence detween the Court of 

Directors and the Board of Control relative to the matter under consideration, 579-583 
Distinction between the disapproval by the Court of Directors of any general retiring 
fund and their non-objection to bonus funds, though they did not directly sanction the 
latter, 584-504. 598-601 Consideration of the circumstance of its having been con- 
templated by the Court cf Directors in 1855. or 1856 to bring in an Act legalising the 
bonus system, 595-598. 602-605. 651, 652. : 
Statement as to the Court of Directors having objected to a retiring fund in the corps 
of artillery, 598-601 Doubt as to promotion by seniority having been interfered with 
at any period since 1859, to the injury of any officers ; advantageous promotion under 
the staff corps system adverted to hereon, 606-610 Examination relative to the cir- 
cumstances under which in 1861 an increase of pensions was given as a means of 
retiring surplus officers ; statement more especially us to the bonus on retirement not 


having been in any way included or calculated in fixing these pensions, 611-625. 


Further statement on the question of the inaccuracy of a quotation in 2 certain 
pamphlet with reference to the despatch from the Court of Directors on 29th December 
1837; reference hereon to a certain order of the Government of India in approval of the 
bonus system, 626-641-—— Motives of economy had in view in making the changes in 
1861, and in giving an increase of annuities, 642-644——— Doubt whether there was 
any consultation of the officers in India with reference to. the scheme of 1861 for extra 
annuities, 645-650. 

Belief that the question: of deductions from the bonus claims originated in England, 
654. 659-662 fixplanation that witness as a regular subscriber to a bonus fund never 
felt that the practice was illezal in the sense of involving any impropriety, 655 -658—— 
Retirement of witness before the amalgamation, there having been no deduction in fis 
case, 663. 


Pensions (Indian Army). Immense increase of cost for retiring pensions ; decrease|in 
course of time, Sir 7. 7. Pears 34, 35 Enhanced pension rates to Indian ollicers 
since 1866, ib. 104, 105 ——Limited number of complaints from retired officers on, the 
ground that increased pensions have been given since 1874, t, 123-127. ee 
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Hxamination relative to the eivoumatancas under whieh, in 801, an tnerente of pone 
sions wae given as A meant of Tetibing purplis officers; statement more eapecially as te 


Ag the bonus on vetlvement not having been in any way ieladed or evteulated in Aging 
iy these pensions, Nir ZZ) Peary O1te6a5-° Motives of economy bad in view tn a ae 
ae the changes in tht, and in giving an increase of annuities, 1. OyeeO4yqenDoub 
3 Whether there waa any consultation of the oflleers in tndia, with reference to the seheme 
Ly Of HO, for extra annuitias, (b, Oy geGgo, 
. a ' | 
a Tiovensed military expenditure since the Mutiny y large saving, however, as regards 
| penaiona, PAdipa go7, 298. Olleghys 
wa See alao Speelal Annuitiea, 


Phillips, Licutenant Colonel John Co (Analysis of hin Mvidence, Services of withers ta 


a the India army fiom 18jo till the end of 181, when be vetived G6y-G67—Helief of 
‘td the officers of the Indian oy. (hat the praction of bontn subseriptions was one whieh 
Ai would receive the aanetion of Govemment, G68=G70->*+Prejudicial eflvet of Lord Grane 

a borne’s despatch ag regards the bonus compensation to ofticera who vetiied subsequently 

mS, to T8OL} undue restrietion aa eompared with the elaim under the Parliamentary 
“a guarantee, G71, Gra, OAy, ae. 796, 

ot Detaila relative to withesa’ case, as an iluatiation of the prejudicial efeut of the 

a umaloumation, and of the atall eorpay in individual WAtANOes of retirement wubsequently 

7 to 1861) hardship ih bis hot having received any bonuw on retirement, tty UT) teed 

at Bxcoption taken fo the conelusion of Lord Cranworth's Comminsion as to legality ofthe —- 
‘Wi bonus svatem, PeeeyeQ-=ewCliin of the officers to the receipt of the full bonus free of 

if deductions, 7Q087 96, . 


Grounds for the conclusion that the Court of Directors would have entertained claims 
(oO lose of bonus arising from the resorganisation of the army; question hereon as to the 
power of the court in regard to Pesorganimation having boon alleeted by thelr peemiasion 


re to officers to make retirement Wirangementa, FA7—7 40s 
S {Second Byamination) Explanation that the Court of Directors could not resorganive 
2 the army without the consent of the Board of Control, 74%°994 =e Doubt aa to the 


Crown having power to enforoe the regulation of ayg6, without the sanetion of Pariia« 
Ment) qhertion hereon as to the Seoretary of State powsearing all the power formerly 
vested in the Court of Direotors and Board of Control, 947°970. 


Exeeption taken to the report of Lord Qranworth's Commision ax having been founded 
On AN ew parte statement, POF=-==Reference to a statement by the Court of Dirdetora, in 
INgy, that they might enforee the regulation of 1790, in cave of financial necessity, 776~ 
77O-erenereaved military expenditure since the Mutiny; lange saving, however, aa 
regards pensions, 727, 978, Olle Gi gee=Conelusion that the Court of Bvesiem would 
have given compensation for low of bonne in the event of the cadve of a regiment having 
been broken up through Mutiny, pkoey8geee-Admixaion that under certain elreum 
stances of tranaler fram one regiment to another, there might not be a good elaim te 
compensation for loss of bout, p&pez88, 


Claim cf Golonel Gaitakell adverted to wa being justified by the operation of the 
amalgamation, hia junior officers having refused to give him any compensation, p&o=7o8 
~em=Great difhloulty, in some eavoa, before the vetiing officers obtained their bonus s 
instances of defwulters, av wellas ofottioens, refiaing to contribute, pQOg"BO1, BygeBy pe 
Obligation upon Government, under the Parliamentary guarantee, to compensate for 
voluntary contributions to the booua fundas that ia, upon a fair and equitable seale, 8oo= 
Soy, ya, 

Very limited extent to which Houtenant eolonela were purehased out in the infiiutry, 
8OX-Bt1O—==Praction of purchasing out officera who went to the invalida, 811, Big 
Stronger claim of the Tndian ottioera in respect of bonus payments, than of the Queen's 
Officers iM respect of oversregulation money, SigeXeqe=Sanction by the Court of 
Directors of the practice of bonua contributions; grounda for thin statement, 819, 
Bagby), 

Kyamination to the effect that ia a certain pamphlet by witness he inadvertently 
quoted aa part of a’ deapateh of the Court of Direetora, in iz, what was only ad 
marginal note relating to a deapateh from the Government of India, 8eg-841, 


Claim of the offleera to receive thelr fill bonua, without any deductions no larger 
claim has at any time been made, 848, 8yo. WkkeRoge===Other grievances, however, of 
whieh the Indian officers still complain, inreapeotively of the mation now under considera 
tion; reference more eapecially to cares of forcible retirement, 84O, 85o. O52, O89. 

Conditions of the covenant entered into between each officer and the Raat Tadia Com- 
pany previously to 17903 under the regulationa of that year the covenant waa no longer 
maintained, 84t-8hp——-—Striek ayatem of geniority formerly in the Indian regimente ; 
care(ul protection of the rights of ofticers to promotion, 898-801, 8yg- 8k&g—A 
of reduotion in the cadre of offleers of any regiment during the period between the 
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Phillips, Lieutenant Colonel John C, (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued, 
lations of 1796, and the, amalgamation of the two armies, 8562-878—— Reference to 1 
proposition that, in case of any reduction of the regiments, the Company should purehase 
the officers’ commissions from them, 879. 
Abolition of the bonus system when regimental promotion was broken through for Im- 
/ perial purposes; claim to compensation on this ground, 885-887—-—-Formation of the 
staff corps adverted to, as explaining the refusal of officers in Colonel Gaitskell’s regi- 
ment to compensate him on retirement, By 4-498——Due respect had for the regimental 
gradation system in the re-organisation of regiments after the Mutiny, 499-910. 


Further reference to the enhanced military expenditure, since the Mutiny, a» being 
entirely the result of the amalgamation, gll=g1g——Constant payment of over-regula~ 
tion prices in the English army, notwithstanding the penalties prescribed against the 
practice, g20-922—— Valuable effect as regards the efficiency of the Indian army by the 
officers’ contributions for the purchase of retirements; great stagnation otherwise, 2) 
927- 

Much greater rapidity of promotion, and much greater cost of Officers, since the te 
organisation, 929-937——Calculation in detail showing that under the staff corps rules 
witness would have drawn 59,519 rupees in excess of what he would have drawn on the 
old full batta rates, 937%——Very exceptional instances of the bonus system hot having 


becn effectual in accelerating promotion, 938-940——Large increase, doubtless, in the 
case of the European army in India, concurrently with the decrease of the native army, 
941-945- 


Statement to the effect that the officers in witness’ position would probably elim 
interest on their bonus payments, even though it were decided to give them the full 
bonus without deduction, 946-951. 964-958. 962——Considerable difficulty on the seore 
of proof of payment, iMustration in witness’ case, he having commenced his payments so 
long ago as 1836 ; y58-961. 

Third Examination.| Explanation that it is not the wish or desire of the officers that 
further agitation should take place, if the deductions be done away with; resolution to 
this effect, as adopted at a recent meeting of officers, 1167=1177-——Nepresentation on 
the part of the officers of the purchase corps that they should be conceded interest on 
their outlay from the date of retirement, 1170. 


Promotion. System of subscription formerly among the offieers of each regiment in ordew 
to facilitate the retirement of avy of their number, and thus to hasten promotion, Si 7. 
T. Pears 5——Complaint on the score of promotion by officers not transferred to the 
staff corps, ib. 24-26 Immense boon subsequently given as regards the promotion of 
those who elected to 1emain in the local service instead of joining the staff corps, 
ib. 27. | 

Debit made in respect of “ accelerated promotion” against the claim for compensation, 
Sir I. T. Pears 39-4) Grounds for deducting from each claim the value of the 
accelerated promotion through the payment of a bonus, th, 107-114———Blight addi« 
tional expense to an officer on the score of tents, kc. when promoted, i, 213, 214. , 

Grounds for the conclusion that, as regards the claims of Indian officers, We deduetion 
for accelerated promotion should not be made, Johnson 247-24y—— Purther statement 
on the subject of not enforcing the deduction in cases of accelerated promotion, tb, 340~ 
349— Illustiation of the inexpediency of deductions in the case of officers who had 
received promotion without increase of pay, tb. 469-472. 

Dovbt as to promotion by seniority having been interfered with, at any period since 
1859, to the injury of any officers 5 advantageous promotion under the staff corps system 
adverted to hereon, Sir 1. T. Pears 606-610. 

Much greater rapidity of Melty and much greater cost of officers, since the te- 
organisation of the army ; illustration on this score, Phillips 929-937" Very excep- 
tional instances of the bonus system not having been effectual in accelerating promotion, 
ib, 938-940——Very slow promotion in witness’ case; much more rapid promotion 
under the staff corps system, Strange 1142-1155. 

Grounds for the conclusion of the Committee that it is hardly expedient to make any 
deduction in respect of extra pay received by an officer for accelerated promotion, 
Rep. v. 

See also Amalgamation. Bonus on Retirement. Lieutenant Colonels. Pure 
liamentary Guarantee. Seniority. Staff Corps. 


Proof of Payment. Sufficient security in the statements of officers as to the anount 
actually paid by them on account of bonus, Johnson 350~254——Consideratile difficulty 
on the score of proof of payment; illustration in witness’ case, he having commenced Wis 
lagen so long ago as 1836, Phillips 958~961——Several othicers have been barred 
rom sending in their claims, because they had no proof of payment, 1b, 961. 
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Purchase (Indian Army). Very exceptional instances of retirements having been pur 
chased since the abolition of the bonus system, Sir T. T. Pears 225. ie oe 


See also Bonus on Retirement. : 


Q. 


Queen's Army. See Over-Regulation Prices. 


R. 


Reduction of Army (Number of Officers). Examination showing that economy was ex- 
pected by the Secretary of State in 1861 to result from the changed organisation of the 
army and the reduction in the number of officers, Sir T. T. Pears 177-191—— Con- 
siderable number of supernumerary officers to whom inducements to retire were held out 
in 1861, 2b. 188-191. 

Statement to the effect that many officers were thrown out of employment by the 
change between 1859 and 1866, and by the reduction of the army, Johnson 277-288—— 
Objection, on the score of finance, to re-officering the Indian army on’ its former system ; 
large increase of charge since the amalgamation, although there has been a large de- 
crease in the number of officers on service, 7b. 298-311. 


Decided approval of the measure for retiring the iarge number of supernumerary 
officers consequent upon the changes after the meeting, Johnson 458-467 Saving by 
the diminished number of officers under the present organisation as compared with the 
cost of officers individually, ib. 473-476. 

Absence of reduction in the case of officers of auy regiment during the period between 
the regulations of 1796 and the amalgamation of the two armies, Phillips 862-878—— 
Reference to a proposition that in case of any reduction of the regiments the East India 
Company should purchase the officers’ commissions from them, ib. 87g Large in- 
crease doubtless in the case of the European army in India, concurrently with the 
decrease of the native army, 7b. 941-945. 


Regimental Retiring Funds, See Bonus on Retirement. 


Regulations of 1796. Doubt as to the Crown having power to enforce the regulations of 
1796 without the sanction of Parliament; question hereon as to the Secretary of State 
possessing all the powers formerly vested in the Court of Directors and Board of 
Control, Phillips 757-759 Conditions of the covenant entered into between each 
officer and the East India Company previously to 1796; under the regulations of that 
year the covenant was no longer maintained, 2b. 851-857. 

Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated 15th January 1746, reconstituting the Indian 
army, and laying down amended regulations as to appointments and promotions, pay 
and allowances, retirements, &c., App. 86-92. 


Retirement Funds. See Artillery and Engineers. Bonus on Retirement. Compensation. 
Court of Directors. 


Revision (Compensation Payments). Approval of the whole of the retirements now in 
question being dealt with individually, and of the question of deduction being recon- 
sidered by the committee appointed for each presidency in India, Sir 7. T. Pears 233- 
237: 

- Suggestions by the Committee for a revisions of the decision arrived at in each case 
by the several committees in India, Rep. v. 


S. 


Seniority. Strict system of seniority formerly in the Indian regiments ; careful protection 
of the rights of officers to promotion, Phillips 858-861. 879-885 Due respect had 
for the regimental gradation system in the re-organisation of regiments after the 
Mutiny, id. 899-910. : 

Reference by the Committee to the military organisation of the East India Company . 
as having been based on a strict system of seniority, Rep. iil. 


See also Promotion. 


Special Annuities. Ground of disallowance in the case of officers who on retiring had 
obtained special annuities, Sir T. JT. Pears 50-52-——Conclusion that it is doubtful 
whether tie special annuities granted since 1861 should be taken in deduction of com- 
pensation, ib. 128, 129. 146-148——-Approval of relinquishing the deduction in respect — 
of special annuities, Johnson 251. ‘ 


Conclusion — 
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Special Annuities—continued. 


Conclusion of the Committee adverse to retaining the disallowance in respect of any 
special annuity granted to an officer on his retirement, Rep. v Several valuable 
boons enjoyed by those in the staff corps; reference especially to the coionel’s allowance 
of 1,124/. a year after twelve years as lieutenant colonel, Sir 7. T. Pears 27. 


Staff Corps. Steps taken by Lord Cranborne in 1866 to remedy the grievances complained 
of by the officers of the Indian army; permission eventually to the whole of the officers 
to go into the staff corps, Sir T. T. Pears 25, 26 Very large proportion of the officers 
who did enter the staff corps, so that the grievances as to promotion ceased, ib. 26, 27. 


Very costly result of the staff corps system, whilst it has caused much discontent 
among the officers who have not benefited by it, Sir T. 7. Pears 29-31. 34, 35 
Regulation of pensions in, the staff corps by length of service and not by rank, #6. 49. 


Statement to the effect that successful claims were made by officers superseded by 
those who had entered the staff corps, Johnson 312-317 Evidence relative to the 
great benefit conferred on officers by admission to the staff corps, and by the certainty of 
succeeding to colonels’ allowances after twelve years’ service in the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, 7b. 317-333. 


Further consideration of the circumstances attending admission to the staff corps; 
approval of the concession of 1866 by which certain restrictions as to admission were 
removed, Johnson 446-456. ; 


Calculation showing in detail that witness would have received 59,519 rupees more 
under the staff corps rules than under the old regimental system, Phillips 937”. 


Largely increased pay which witness would have received under the staff corps system, 
Strange 1154, 1155. 1163-1166. 


See also Amalgamation. 


Strange, Colonel W. R. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Retirement of witness from the 
Indian army in 1861 after about thirty-six years’ service, 1112 Invariable practice 
formerly in the eight cavalry regiments in Madras to purchase out lieutenant, colonels ; 
documentary evidence to this effect (App. 126-128); 1113-1118. 1125 Claim put 
in by witness under Lord Cranborne’s scheme of compensation ; this was debarred on 
the assumption that purchase did not extend to the grade of lieutenant colonel, 1119- 
1125—— System of bonuses to lieutenant colonels in the Bengal cavalry as well as in the 
Madras cavalry, 1121. . 


Statement showing that the officers of the Indian army could never have contemplated 
such changes as were produced by the amalgamation, 1126-1130 Retirement con- 
tributions by witness to the amount of nearly 32,000 rupees, without having been re- 
couped a shilling of his outlay, 1130, 1131 General feeling of Indian officers that the 

Henley Clause guaranteed to them thelr bonuses, as well as other privileges, 1132. 


R ecent meeting of Indian officers of all classes, at which it was resolved to accept as 

- final the sums refunded as compensation, and to leave the question of interest to the 

“ger erosity of the present Committee, 1192-114: General feeling of the meeting that 
further agitation would be useless and impolitic, 1136. 


Very slow promotion in witness’ case; much more rapid promotion under the staff 
corps system, 1142-1155 Largely increased pay which witness would have received 
a under the staff corps system, 1154, 1155. 1163-1166 Important effect of the bonus 
f system of the Madras cavalry in increasing the efficiency of the service, 1156, 1157. 1162 
; Very small increase of officers in the Madras cavalry during the long service of 
k witness, 1158-1161 Illustration in witness’ case of the prejudicial eftect of the 
amalgamation, 1162. 


Paper submitted (App. 126-128) showing the arrangement for purchasing out 
lieutenant colonels of cavalry, 1163. 1165. 


Sweet, Major Thomas. Petition of Brevet Major Sweet of the 21st Regiment, Madras 
Infantry, dated 16th December 1865, submitting claims to compensation for the heavy 
pecuniary losses inflicted on him by the abolition of the bonus system, App. 79. 


. Sykes, Colonel. Strong views of Colonel Sykes, as an East India Director, in support of 
_ the officers’ claims to compensation, Johnson 365-367. 


T: 


Transfer of Officers. Admission that under certain circumstances of transfer from one 
regiment to another there might not be a good claim to compensation for loss of bonus, 


Phillips 784-788. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE 


ON 


GENERAL CARRIERS ACT (1830): 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


ee es Oo For VI pn N.C 2, 


AND APPENDIX. 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
1 July 1875. 


Tuesday, 23rd February 187 5. 


Ordered, THAT a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the 
Act 11 Geo. 4, and 1 Will. 4, c..68 (commonly known as “ The General Carriers Act, 


1830”). 


Friday, 5th March 1875. 


Ordered, THat the Committee do consist of Nineteen Members. 


Committee nominated of— 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Leeman. 

Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Sampson Lloyd. 
Mr. Maurice Brooks. Mr. Majendie. 

Mr. Bruce, _ Mr, Morley. 

Mr, Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Pemberton. 

Mr. Freshfield. Mr. Salt. 

Mr. Gibson. Sir Edward Watkin. 
Mr. Goldney. Mr. Watkin Williams. 
Mr. Staveley Hill. - Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Laing. 


Ordered, THat the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Ordered, Tuart Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Tuesday, 23rd March 1875. 


Ordered, THat Mr. Watkin Williams be discharged from further attendance on the 
Committee. 


Ordered, THatT Mr. Whitwell be added to the Committee. 


_—— a 


Thursday, \st July 1875. 


Ordered, THat the Committee have power to report their Observations, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before them, to the House. 


a 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the operation of the 
Act 11 Geo. 4 and 1 Will. 4 c:.68 (commonly known as “THE GENERAL 
Carriers Act, 1830”) ;—— Have considered the matters'to them referred, 
and have agreed to the following REPORT :— 


Your Committee had made considerable progress in the investigation of 
the matters referred to them, and had examined witnesses representing the 
principal trades affected by the Act; and were in the course of examining 
a witness representing certain associated railway companies, when, in the 
course of his Evidence, a suggestion was made that an experiment of carrying 
the articles enumerated in the Carriers Act at a rate of insurance considerably 
below the lowest of the various rates now charged, should be tried for a period 
not exceeding 12 months by the railway companies. An adjournment took 
place with a view to the consideration by the railway companies of this sugges- 


tion, and, at a subsequent meeting, it was reported to your Committee that the 
following companies, viz. :— 


The London and North Western, The Caledonian, 
The Midland, The North British, 
The Great Western, The North Staffordshire, 
The Great Northern, The North Eastern, 
The Great Eastern, The Chatham and Dover, 
The London, Brighton, and ‘South Coast, The South Eastern, 
The London and South Western, The South Devon and Cornwall, 
The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- The Bristol and Exeter, 
shire, The Taff Vale, 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire, The Glasgow and South ‘Western, 


were willing to insure the due delivery of goods within the Carriers Act at the 
following charges; that is to say, all articles within the Act, except certain 
special kinds of glass and china, at the rate of 1s. for every 100 /. of declared 
‘value, and such special kinds of glass and china, at a rate not to exceed 2s. 
for every 100/.of declared value; but not any less sum than 6 & to be paid 
for insurance, and no higher amount than 500 /. in value to be insured without 
a special bargain. Above the minimum of 6d., 3d. to be the smallest fraction. 
All the foregoing rates to be irrespective of distance within the United King- 
dom; the railway companies also undertaking to insure goods in Channel 
passages at the current rate at Lloyds. 


Your Committee, seeing that no legislation could be possible during the pre- 
sent Session, and that the proposed experiment will afford better materials for 
future determination of the question than now exist, determined not to prose- 
cute the inquiry any further this Session, but to report the Evidence already 
taken to The House, and to recommend that the Committee be re-appointed at 
the commencement of next Session, when they will probably be in a position to 
make a satisfactory final Report to The House. 


1 July 1875. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Monday, 15th March 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Salt. Mr. Laing. 

Mr. Goldney. Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Sampson Lloyd. 
Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Freshfield. 


Mr. Leeman. 


Mr. Jackson was called to the Chair. 
[ Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Monday, 22nd March 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Jackson in the Chair. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Freshfield. © Mr. Leeman. 

Sir Edward Watkin. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Laing. Mr. Salt. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Maurice Brooks. 
Mr. Gibson. Mr. Majendie. 

Mr. Goldney. 


Mr. Joseph Hicks Buckingham and Mr. James Charles Marshall were severally ex- 
amined, 


[ Adjourned till Monday, 12th April, at Twelve o’clock. 


Monday, 12th April 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Jackson in the Chair. 


Mr. Laing. Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Whitweil. Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Leeman. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Salt. — 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Sir Edward Watkin. 


Mr. Charles William Smith, Mr. John Rotherham, and Mr. Charles W. S. Deakin, 
were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


ON GENERAL CARRIERS ACT (1830). v 


Monday, 19th April 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. JACKSON in the Chair. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Salt. Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Whitwell. Mr. Goldney. 

Mr. Staveley Hill. Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd. Mr. Freshfield. 

Mr. Leeman. Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Laing. Mr. Pemberton. 


Mr. Majendie. 


Mr. Reuben Spencer, Mr. Alfred Bainbridge Daniell, and Mr. Joseph Wright, were 
severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Monday, 26th April 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. JAcKson in the Chair. 


Mr. Whitwell. Mr. Sampson Lloyd. 

Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Leeman. Mr. Majendie. 

Sir Edward Watkin. Mr. Freshfield. 

Mr. Staveley Hill. Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Goldney. 

Mr. Gibson. Mr. Laing. 


Mr. James Slater, Mr. Charles ¥. Dean, and Mr. David Glasgow, were severally 
examined. / 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Monday, 3rd May 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. JACKSON in the Chair. 


Mr. Whitwell. Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Majendie. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Freshfield. Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Maurice Brooks. Mr. Laing. 

Mr. Salt. Mr. Leeman. 


Mr. William Agnew and M. Charles Zwinger were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till? Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Monday, \0th May 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr JACKSON in the Chair. 
, Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


Mr. Whitwell. Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Staveley Hill. 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd. Mr. Leeman. 

Mr. Salt. Sir Edward Watkin. 


John Scudamore Sellon, Mr. Richard Petts, and Mr. Richard Henry Fry, were severally 
examined. 
[ Adjourned till Monday, 24th May, at Twelve o’clock. 


Monday, 24th May 1875. 


MEMBERS. PRESENT: * 


Mr, JAcKson in the Chair. 


Mr. Whitwell. Sir Edward Watkin. 

Mr. Leeman. Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Salt. Mr. Pemberton. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Maurice Brooks, 
Mr. Morley. . Mr. Laing. 


Mr. James Allport was examined. 
[ Adjourned till Monday, 14th June, at Twelve o’clock. 


Monday, 14th June 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. J AcKSON in the Chair. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Salt. Mr. Pemberton. 

Mr. Whitwell. Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Laing, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Staveley Hill. Mr. Majendie. 

Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Bruce. 


Mr. Freshfield. Sir Edward Watkin. 
Mr. Leeman. : ; 


Mr. James Allport was further examined. 
Mr. Staveley Hill, D.c.u,, Q.C.. (a Member of the Committee), was examined, 
[ Adjourned till Monday, 28th June, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Monday, 28th June 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. JacKson in the Chair. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Majendie. 

Mr. Freshfield. Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Staveley Hill. Mr. Whitwell. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Leeman. Mr. Campbell-Bannermar. 


Mr. James Allport was further examined. 


[ Adjourned till Thursday next, at Three o’clock. 


Thursday, 1st July 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT ; 


Mr. JACKSON in the Chair. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. Mr. Goldney. 

Mr., Freshfield. Mr. Salt. 

Mr. Whitwell. Mr. Majendie. 

Mr. Gibson. Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by the Chairman, brought up, and read the. first time, as 
follows :— 


“Tur SeLect CoMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the operation of the Act 11 Geo. 4 
and 1 Will. 4, c. 68 (commonly known as “Tur GENERAL Carriprs ACT, 
1830”); Hav considered the matters to them referred, and have agreed to the 
following Rrrort :— i ace 
«“ Your Committee had made considerable progress in the investigation of the matters 

_ referred to them; when, in the course of the Evidence, a suggestion was made that an 

experiment of carrying the articles enumerated in the Carriers Act at a reduced rate of 

insurance should be tried for 12 months by the railway companies; an adjournment took 
place with a view to the consideration by the railway companies of this suggestion, and, 

--at-a subsequent meeting, it was reported to your Committee that the following com- 

panies, viz. :— 


* The London and North Western, “The Caledonian, 
“ The Midland, * The North British, 
“The Great Western, * The North Staffordshire, 
“ The Great Northern, «The North Eastern, 
“ The Great Eastern, * The Chatham and Dover, 
“The London, Brighton, and South * The South Eastern, 
Coast, “ The South Devon and Cornwall, 
« The London and South Western, “ The Bristol and Exeter, 
“ The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- “ The Taff Vale, 
colnshire, “ The Glasgow and South Western, 


* The Lancashire and Yorkshire, 


were willing to insure goods within the Carriers Act at the following charges; that is to 
say, all articles within the Act, except certain kinds of glass and china, at the rate of 1s. 
for every 1007. of declared value, and such kinds of glass and china, at a rate not to 
exceed 2s. for every 100 /. of declared value ; but no less sum than 6d. to be paid for 
insurance, and no higher amount than 5007. in value to be insured without a special 
bargain. Above the minimum of 6 d., 3d. to be the smallest fraction. 
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« Your Committee, seeing that no legislation could be possible during the present Ses- 
sion, and that the proposed experiment will afford better materials for future determina- 
tion of the question than now exist, determined not to prosecute the inquiry any further 
this Session, but to report the Evidence already taken to the House, and to recommend 
that the Committee be re-appointed at the commencement of next Session, when they 
will probably be in a position to make a satisfactory final Report to The House.” 


Draft Report read a second time, amended, and agreed to. 


Question, “That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to the 
House,”—-put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. 


EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 
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of or whence from Journey to 
Home, under | London | Absence allowed 
nn Se CONDITION. ersamanes. Orders and Back. |from Home.| to Witness. 
of Committee. 
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Company. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Tuesday, 22nd March 1875. 


PAGE. 
Mr. Joseph Hicks Buckingham - - - - - + - = 1 
Mr. James Charles Marshall sels Why Mtb lenis moe NS ee oe ie 12 
Monday, 12th April 1875. 
Mr. Charles William Smith-- - - - = - - = = a7 
Mr. John Rotherham - - - - - - - - - - 34 
Mr. Charles W. S. Deakin - - - - - - - - - 46 
Monday, 19th April 1875. 
Mr. Reuben Spencer - pine 97 = haut! [ip - - 49 
Mr. Alfred Bainbridge Daniell - - - - - - - - 58 
Mr. Joseph Wright - atte OL ei 
Monday, 26th April 1875. 
Mr. James Slater - ~ - - - - - - - - 74 
Mr. Charles Y. Dean - - - - = -  - - ~ - 89 
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Monday, 3rd May 1875. 
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Monday, 28th June 1875. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCH 


Monday, 22nd March 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Brocklehurst. 

Mr. Maurice Brooks. 

Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Freshfield. 

Mr. Gibson. 


Mr. Goldney. 

Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Laing. 

Mr. Leeman. 

Mr. Majendie. 

Mr. Salt. 

Sir Edward Watkin. 


HENRY MATHER JACKSON, Esea., In THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Joseru Hicks BuckineuaM, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1, I BELIEVE you are a member of the firm 
of Slater, Buckingham & Company ?—Yes. 

2. Your place of business is in the City of 
London, is it not?—Yes; Nos. 35 & 36, Wood- 
street. 

3. Do you carry on a very extensive business 
as hosiers and Manchester warehousemen ?—As 
silk manufacturers; the speciality perhaps of our 
business more particularly being silk cravats, 
employed exclusively for the gentlemen’s depart- 
ment. 

4. Do you deal in any other articles except 
silk, which are within the enactment known as 
the Carriers Act?—We deal in other articles 
that are exempted from those particular matters 
which we are about to discuss, such as braces, cam- 
bric handkerchiefs, collars, and all those sort of 
things; it is scarcely a hosiery business. There 
is another speciality in our business altogether ; 
but at all events it is a branch of hosiery. 

5.,Is one speciality of your business sill 
pocket handkerchiefs, and the like ?—Yes. 

6. In the course of your business have you 
found that you have sustained any injury from 
the operation of this Carriers Act ?—Yes. 

7. Would you inform the Committee in what 
way you have suffered from this, and to what 
extent ?—This is just one case of a few others that 
I have. On March the 25th, 1874, our repre- 
sentative, Mr. J. B. Perry, delivered to the 
North British Railway, at Edinburgh, 25 cases of 


- goods to be forwarded to meet him at Newcastle- 


on-Tyne; only 24 cases were delivered to him at 

Newcastle, having obtained a signature for 25 

before they started. The missing case contained 

243 dozen of cravats, such as I will place before 
0.66. 


Chairman—continued. 


the Committee in a minute or two. 
of the parcel was 41 /. 2 s.; and although we have 
made repeated applications to the Railway Com- 
panies concerned, both by letter and through our 
solicitor, they decline entirely to make any allow- 
ance whatever. ‘hat is one case; this is the 
class of goods that we manufacture more parti- 
cularly (producing a box of cravats). 

8. That is silk?—Yes; there is more or less 
silk in it; we may say more than 19-20ths. 
There is alittle bit of lining inside which is cotton 
or muslin. 

9. The Act provides expressly for goods of 
which silk is only a part ?—Yes, wrought up, L 
think, which this would be. I have a letter here 
from the North Eastern Railway, with reference 
to this very matter, in which they say: “ Sir,— 
With reference to your claim of 411. 2s., acting 
on the instructions of our solicitor, who informs 
us that the Railway Companies concerned are 
fully protected, I beg respectfully and finally to 
decline your claim.” 

10. Did you ascertain in that case how the 
loss had arisen?—-Yes, from the fact of their 
value not being declared or insured. . 

11. But you do not know at what point of the 
journey the loss occurred, or have you ever been 
able to ascertain that?—No; excepting that: it 
was lost in the transit from Edinburgh to New- 
castle. 

12. The parcel was signed for, was it, at Edin- 
burgh ?—Yes ; the parcel was signed for. 

13. Have you any other instances that you 
wish to mention? — There is one case which 
occurred on the 22nd February 1874; Mr. Perry 
delivered to the Great Northern Railway at 

A : Bradford, 


Mr. 


The value Buckingham. 


22 March 
1875. 


_ Mr. 


Chairman— continued, 


Buckingham. Bradford, in Yorkshire, 25 cases to be forwarded 


22 March 
1875. 


to Manchester; on arrival he found 24 cases in 
good condition, as dry as a bone; that was the 
expression used; but the 25th case was com- 
pletely sodden with wet and the contents almost 
entirely spoiled. The box was a very strong 
one, in good condition, and well secured; un- 
fortunately it contained some of the most expen- 
sive goods, and our loss was at least 307. ‘This 
appeared to us a wanton and inexcusable case of 
damage, for the box must have stood in water 
for hours. The company declined to make any 
compensation, sheltering themselves under the 
Carriers Act. 

14. Can you give the Committee any further 
instances where you have had loss?—I had 
another case in the early part of last year, 
namely, in February 1874. I am taking these 
three cases to show the different parts of the 
country. We sent two cases from London to 
Mr. Perry at Leeds, per the Great Northern 
Railway. On arrival one of those cases had 
evidently been opened in transit; one box of 
goods abstracted entirely, and two cravats taken 
out of each of eight other boxes. It was only 
after making numerous applications, and one of 
our firm waiting on their goods manager per- 
sonally, that we obtained a compromise. | should 
say, with regard to this case, that when those 
two cases were delivered to our representative, 
he desired the carrier to send their representative 
to come and see that this case had been tampered 
with. The representative came down, and 
although satisfied that something wrong had 
taken place, he sheltered himself under the 
Carriers Act. In about half-an-hour after he 
came down again, and he saw our representative, 
and he took out two cravats, such as you see 
before you, and he said to him, “ Are these 
your goods?” Fortunately we have a trade 
mark, which is attached to almost every cravat 
we make, and therefore we were enabled to 
swear that the cravats were ours; and that led 
us to infer that the goods must have been ab- 
stracted by somebody in the company’sservice, and 
although we were unable to prove that they had 
actually been abstracted by somebody in the com- 
pany’s service, yet, at the same time, I told him I 
should certainly fight the matter out in-a court of 
law. But fortunately, whilst we were deciding 
upon our course, the representative of the Great 
Northern Railway Company called upon myself 
and said, “If you like to make your claim less 
than 51, T will settle with you,” and we effected 
a compromise rather than fight the matter. Our 
loss probably was about 10 Z. or 122. 

15. The three instances which you have named, 
I assume are typical instances of what you be- 
lieve to happen continually ; is that so?—Con- 
tinually ; but I think it is fair and just to say 
not so common as some persons might suppose. 

16. The companies will no doubt say to you 
that the remedy is in your own hands, and that 
what you have to do isto insure the parcels ; will 
you tell the Committee why you do not adopt 
that simple remedy ?—Yes, because it is im- 
practicable. 

Mr. Freshfield. 


17. Had you declared the value of those 
articles ?—No. 

18. Had you neither declared nor insured any 
of the parcels ?—No; I might say it is not com 
monly done, 
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19. Can you tell me why gentlemen carrying 
on a large business, as you do, do not take the 
steps which the Act of Parliament points out 
and insure the goods which come within the pro- 
visions of it?—In the first place, I think I micht 
use the expression that it is almost impracticable 
in our business; I may say that we are not by 
any means the largest house at all, or anything 
like it, although perhaps we may stand very fairly 
with regard to this speciality ; but I may tell you 
that at this present time we send out about from 
200 to 300 parcels or cases daily, and if I am 
allowed to refer to a suggestion which the rail- 
way companies made to us a short time ago, I 
think that will further illustrate the imprac- 
fice of our carrying out what they wish us 
to do, 

20. I understand your answer to the question, 
why you do not insure, is that it is thoroughly 
impracticable ?—Yes. ‘ 

21. And when I proceed to ask why, you say 
that the number of parcels which you send from 
your own place of business averages from 200 to 
300 daily ?—Not all the year round, but just 
now in the season. We will say 100 daily for 
an average all the year. 

22. And are we to understand you to mean 
that the labour involved in insuring such a num- 
ber of parcels as that, apart from any question 
of the cost of insurance, would be a serious in- 
terference with business?—Yes, in this way: 
the railway companies, I believe, have met in 
order to see what could be done in the matter; 
and their proposition to us is this, that before we 
can avail ourselves of the advantages of the in- 
surance (and it is fair to say that they have re- 
duced the rates, but only slightly ; they are still 
prohibitory) we must send to every railway com- 
pany to ask them to send one of their represent- 
atives, and also, as I read it, the representative 
of some insurance company to see every parcel 
before they are packed, and before they can be 
gent out by the various railways or carriers 
through whom they are carried. I think you 
will therefore see that for us to he sending out 
all through the day to all the railway companies 
and carriers (because you must understand, al- 
though we are dealing now with railways, a large 
number of our parcels go through carriers also, 
before they are handed to the railway companies), 
or to ask any body of gentlemen to send a repre- 
sentative to see that all the cases do actually 
contain what we represent them to contain, 
would involve a vast amount of labour. 

23. I understand that it comes to this, that 
according to the conditions which the railway 
companies place upon insurance, they decline to 
undertake the responsibility unless a representa- 
tive of their own has inspected or had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the goods which you propose 
to insure ?—That is as I understand it. 

24, 1 presume you allude to the ordinary pub- 
lished tables of the iondon and North Western 
Railway Company, with which we are all familiar, 
where I find on the page relating to insurance, 
after giving the rates both by passenger and by 
goods trains, there is this note: “ No insurance 
will be effected until the company have satisfied 
themselves by inspection that the articles are in 
accordance with the declaration and are in good 
condition and well packed.” Is that what you 
have in vour mind ?—That is so. 

25. Have you ever yourself tried to insure 7— 

No, 
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fo, we have not, from another cause which I 
ill explain if you will allow me. 

26. Do you know whether other railway 
smpanies impose the same terms upon insur- 
nce ?—Yes, I think I could give the Committee 
1e scale which they have sent to us wherein 
iey have all joined together (delivering a docu- 
ent to the Chairman). 

27. This document which you put in is the 
ply sent to the requisition of a meeting of some 
ublic body connected with the trade by the 
spresentatives from the various railway com- 
anies ?—That is so. 

28. It appears to be a document dated 
Oth November 1874, and purports to be signed 
y Mr. G. Findlay, the Manager of the London 
nd North Western Railway Company, and it 
as addressed to Messrs. J. & R. Morley, of 
V ood-street ?— Yes. 

29. I find here that that notice which is on the 
ondon and North Western Company’s time bill 
-a little more elaborate, but it seems to be the 
me in substance: “ No insurance to be effected 
ntil the insuring company have by inspection 
y a competent person on behalf of the company 
tisfied themselves that the articles are in accord- 
ice with the declaration and are in good condi- 
on and well packed.” May the Committee 
ke it that you know that that is the reply which 
as sent by Mr, Findlay as representing the 
ssociated Railway Companies to an application 
ade on behalf of the traders ?—Yes, after much 
ynsideration, 

30. Referring to the notice to which your 
tention has been called by advertisement or by 
circular, would it be possible in your business, 
he silk cravat business, to comply with that 
otice in the ordinary course of business ?—It 
‘ould be thoroughly impracticable ; I should 
equire a staff of six or seven clerks to attend to 
hat department, 

31. Therefore, we may take it, that in your 
udgment, the insisting upon such a stipulation 
s that is tantamount to the prohibition of insur- 
nees altogether ?— Quite so. If you will allow 
ne, I will give you another reason, and a very 
imple one, which would be this: although we 
re not so general as some of our neighbours, such 
s the large silk houses that I might mention, 
ueaf, Sons & Company, Howell & Company, 
Pawson & Company, and all those large houses, 
ret at the same time we are sufficiently general 
0 give you an illustration of the difficulty which 
[ want to impress upon the Committee. We 
vill suppose, in this case, a box, four or five feet 
quare, which box would contain collars, braces, 
rambric handkerchiefs, kid gloves, a few ladies’ 
<id boots, apiece of Irish linen, and a few cra- 
vats, or, in other words, a customer’s sorting-up 
parcel, If by afy chance any of the articles, or 
ul the articles, independently of any silk cravats, 
are stolen or lost, the railway companies are 
liable, but if my little paltry cravats are lost, and 
it should happen to be over 10 /..worth, because 
they contain silk they will not give me anything, 
although it may be the least valuable portion of 
contents of that case; therefore, in order to in- 
sure one little article like that, it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to specify it; to make it out of 
one particular invoice. Weshould have to make 
but a separate invoice for any silk thing. 

32. Supposing you were to insure, what is the 
rate at which the Associated Railway Companies, 

0,66. 
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who sent you that reply, would insure, if you Buckingham, 


complied with the other requirements that they 
insist upon?—That is most difficult to get at, 
for this reason, that the amount of insurance 
depends upon the question of distance. That 
would also be thoroughly impracticable, inas- 
much as if we were entering a parcel, say, to 
Bath, to Bristol, to Gloucester, or to Chelten- 
ham, we should have to be acquainted with the 
exact distance that all those towns are from 
London, as they make their insurance rate con- 
ditional upon distance, so much for 50 miles, and 
so much for from 50 to 100 miles, and so on; so 
that we should always be in trouble upon that 
principle. 

33. The scales varying, if I remember rightly, 
by distances of 100 miles ?—Yes, it is a scale 
with steps of 100 miles. 

34. That I understand to be another reason 
why you find in practice that you cannot insure ? 
—Quite so. 

35. What is your opinion upon the rate of 
insurance; is it more or less than the articles 
which you deal in to pay the extra charge ?—I 
should say, speaking as a merchant, that it was 
excessive. I might use another word, and say 
prohibitory. 

36. Supposing the facilities for insuring were 
greater by the removal of the right to require 
inspection, and supposing that the tariff were 
altered by putting all distances on a par, what 
would you then say as to the present rate charged 
by the railway companies of that class of com-~ 
modities ?—Still excessive. 

37. Would you still put it as high as prohibi- 
tory ?—I should. 

38. So that according to your view, the attitude 
taken by the railway companies for the reasons 
that you have mentioned, is really tantamount to 
a refusal to insure at all ?—Yes, but it so happens 
that at present this attitude is simply one, as you 
will bear in mind, which has reference to only 
one or two articles. I should like to put before 
the Committee a simple proposition, which per- 
haps would illustrate my case still more forcibly. 
I have here a few pieces of paper; you will 
kindly take them to represent as nearly as pos- 
sible the same sized package, and an equally 
valuable package, and those are only a few out 
of a very large number, and I might multiply 
them certainly tenfold. One is a parcel of kid 
gloves; another is a parcel of cambric handker- 
chiefs ; another a parcel of cotton hose; another 
a parcel of woollen hosiery; another a parcel of 
haberbashery; another a parcel of gentlemen’s 
braces, another a parcel of gentlemen’s collars, 
another a parcel of ladies’ kid boots, another of 
gentlemen’s boots, another of Irish linens, 
another of long cloth, another of sheetings, 
another of alpacas, another of broad cloth, another 
of Bradford cloths, another of tweeds, and I 
might go on with 50 others. One or two ex- 
ceptions would be a little larger than the others ; 
and then comes my special box of cravats, or a 
piece of silk. All those things the railway com- 
panies will take at fair rates and fair charges, 
and if any part of them should be lost they are 
responsible for it, but if they lose that parcel of 
cravats, which is no larger in itself, and not so 
valuable as those which I have mentioned, they 
are not responsible. 

39. You are not referring to any question of 
packed parcels, are you, but merely drawing a 

A2 distinction 
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22 March Within the Act, and that long list of other articles 
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which are not within the Act ?—No, they are all 
separate packages. 

40. The Carriers Act, as you probably know, 
was passed in the year 1830, and I wish to know 
whether the state of trade in silk goods, and 
the conditions of trade, and the amount of 
business done, or the nature of the articles dealt 
in by silk mercers and merchants have not under- 
gone a very considerable change since the year 
1830 ?—Yes, quite revolutionized. 

41. Will you explain to the Committee in what 
way ?—At the time that that Act was passed, I 
have no doubt that if any of you gentlemen had 
been living then, instead of wearing cravats, such 
as you see before you, you would have had to 
buy what we call a black silk handkerchief, for 
which probably you would have had to pay 25s. 
or 30s., and that could be put into a very small 
compass indeed; it could be sent in a letter; but 
now I see that the honourable Chairman even 
patronises this made up cravat, and the result of 
that is that he gets for 24s., or 25s., or 30s.,8 or 
10 times the value, and they last him longer ; I 
merely state that that it may be quite under- 
stood that in years gone by, when it wasa luxury 
for everybody to have a silk cravat, the carriers 
might have deemed it necessary to charge a large 
sum for carriage, but you cannot urge that now, 
so far as my own trade is concerned, seeing that 
the box on the table is only of the value of 
15s. 9 d., containing six cravats. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


42. Is that the trade value of it ?—That is the 
wholesale value of it; my argument was to show 
that what they could carry then in a very small 
compass, requires a large compass now. 


Chairman. 


43. At present, confining your answer to the 
subject of your own business, you say that even 
admitting for argument’s sake that in 1830 it may 
have been reasonable to deal with silk in a special 
manner and to put it in the same class with 
bullion, watches, gold, bank notes, and the like, 
owing to the development of the silk trade, and 
to the habits of the people, the course of business 
has so much changed as to render that immunity 
no longer reasonable ?—Quite so, because we 
sell 10,000 of those cravats to one silk square 
now. 

44, And the amount of silk goods of that kind 
carried by railway has increased enormously, 
has it not?—Yes, enormously; it is a trade of itself 
now. 

45. It is within your knowledge that other 
branches of the trades specified in the Act have 
equal grounds for complaining of its operation ? 
— Unquestionably. 

46. There have been, as I understand, societies 
formed, and considerable agitation set on foot from 
time to time to procure some amelioration in the 
law ?—There have been. 

47. A body to which allusion was made just 
now, the Central Chamber of Trade in London, 
is the body which has had in view the amendment 
of the law ?—Yes. 

48. You are a member of the council of that 
boly, I believe’—I do not know that we ought 
to call it a council ; it is called a chamber of com- 
merce, ‘The National Chamber of Trade, which 
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is a constituted body; has allowed us the usé 


. a room from time to time for our meeting, for 


purpose of getting the merchants together. 

49. You have given evidence of a communi 
tion made last autumn, to which an answer 
November last was sent. Can you tell the Cc 
mittee whether there haye been any ot 
communications on behalf of the trading comn 
nity in London to the railway companies, 
induce them to consider and modify the terms 
insurance ?—I think not. I think there has be 
only that one application. 

50. But the claims have not been new ata 
—Not at all. 

51. Having given the’ Committee that inforn 
tion of your ground of complaint, have you turn 
your attention to what would be a reasonal 
amendment or alteration in the law ; have youa 
opinions to offer to the Committee on that sv 
ject ?—If you ask my. individual opinion, a 
speaking for our own branches of the trade, seei 
that it consists of such a multiplicity of parce 
and seeing that it is only a certain portion of t 
various articles that we are accustomed to se 
by railway, I think there is no need of a 
insuranee rate for silk cravats. I think t 
railway companies might, very fairly give 
the advantage that we ask, and I do not thi 
that there would be any loss to them by it. 

52. That is to say you think, so far as you a 
concerned, the only legislation that is requisit 
is simply shutting silk, arid goods, whether whol 
or partially made of silk, out of the Act ?—Qui 
60.» . 
53. And rendering the railway compani 
lable in respect of loss or damage on such goo¢ 
just as they are in the case of other goods in whi 
you deal?—I think so. I might mention simp 
as an illustration, I spoke with one of the earrien 
Messrs. Sutton & Co., a day or two ago abo 
the number of parcels, and he told me that the 
were in the habit of sending out 10,000 parce 
daily ; supposing the other small parcels carrie1 
leaving out the railway companies altogeth 
(because the aggregate sum would be enormous 
but supposing all the other carriers employed t 
ourselves sent out even only an equal numbe 
that would be 20,000 parcels sent out daily fro. 
the merchants in my neighbourhood, to sa 
nothing of the merchants all over London; bi 
simply in my particular sphere if the railway 
felt that the carriage was not paying them, 
think it is only a fair proposition that there shoul 
be something suggested wherein they could r 
coup themselves. I quite feel that, but I ¢ 
think, seeing that the losses are by no means 
excessive as might be anticipated (they are mor 
troublesome and annoying than excessive simp] 
from the nature of the Act), a very small matte 
indeed would satisfy anybody and everybody 
and that there is really no necessity for anythin 
extra to be charged. | 

54. You take this view I suppose, that th 
railway companies undertaking to carry, ar 
prima facie bound to carry, and that they ougt 
to establish a case entitling them to relief fror 
liability ?—I do. ; 

55. In your view silk is not a commodity whic 
comes reasonably within any such exemption ?— 
I think not; perhaps I might give the Committe 
another point which is very simple: 54 dozen o 
kid gloves, say at 28 s. adozen, would occupy i 
measurement by cubic feet, 1 foot 9inches, ‘Th: 
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value of that parcel is'75 7. 12 s., and if lost the 
carrier or the railway company is responsible ; 
but four pieces of black silk averaging we will 
say 41 yards a piece, the cubic measurement of 
which would be | foot 53 inches, rather less even 
than that of the kid gloves, would be of the value 
of 72/., but if lost the railway company dispute 
payment, and yet they carry the one as cheaply 
as the other. Again. in the case of 60 pieces of 
Corah silk pocket handkerchiefs, at 21 s. a piece, 
the cubic feet would be 1 foot 63 inches, and the 
value 63 /.,and if lost the railway company decline 
payment; but if they carry 32 dozen of French 
eambric handkerchiefs, measuring in cubic feet 
1 foot 4 inches, if lost they have to pay for them, 
and so I might go on enumerating all those 
articles, some 30 or 40 more, for which the rail- 
way company are liable and responsible, and I 
shall come back to the same sore spot again. It 
is merely a question of silk and of their attempt- 
ing to shirk that responsibility, simply because 
I believe years ago, when the Act was framed, 
I have no doubt that this article was an exces- 
sive luxury, but now it has become common to 
almost every person. 

56. As far as your personal experience goes, 
have the losses of silk goods, or the injuries to 
silk goods, been in excess of the losses and in- 
juries to other goods in which you deal?—I am 
afraid I cannot answer that question; I can only 
say from what I hear. 

57. You have given us a list of the number of 
articles that you deal in in your business; 
if you except silk, the railway companies are 
lable to make good losses, and I presume that 
they do make good losses ?— Yes, they do. 

58. But in silk, as arule, they decline to do 
so, according to your evidence. Taking silk as 
only one of the articles in which you deal, have 
the claims with regard to silk been in excess of 
the loss or injury to any other articles?—We 
find nothing else tampered with but silk; we 
never lose anything else. J am sorry to say that 
it is a most remarkable feature in my experience, 
because they know that railway companies are 
not liable. In our own case I cannot remember 
losing anything but where silk is concerned. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinch. 


59. In what other articles do you deal ?— 
Collars, braces, cambric handkerchiefs, haber- 
dashery, and things of that kind. 


Chairman. 


60. Have you any theory which will account 
for the fact, which strikes some of us as very 
remarkahle, that silk, as you say, not being more 
in value in the general bulk than cambric, or 
other articles, should be more subject to 

lunder ?—It would only be a suggestion, which 

I should hardly like to advance; but I can- 
not help feeling as though the railway em- 
ployés know that those things are exempted. 
1 should not like to make it as a ‘charge; I 
should be sorry to do that; but I do think the 
same as some of my neighbour merchants, that 
they know that the cases contain silk goods as 
soon as they are sent out. 

61. As 1 understand your suggestion, which 
would fit the fact at all events, it is that the rail- 


way porters and carriers, and people standing, 


about, know that the goods are silk, and they 
know that their masters are not liable unless it 
SOLO, 
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can be brought home to themselves, and that it is Buckingham. 


safer to play tricks with those goods than with 
othérs ?—I think so. 


Mr. Freshfield. 


62. How do they know that ?—They can guess 
what the cases are; they know that there are a 
considerable number of cases that are constantly 
travelling ; our representatives may have, perhaps, 
very nearly from 70 to 100 cases, and some of 
those cases are always travelling over the railway 
year after year, and they are marked with their 
names and with our names on them. 

63. There would be nothing saying that they 
were silk?—No; but it is necessary to understand 


that all the different wholesale dealers are what 


we call speciality dealers. We will take an illus- 
tration: supposing we take the great silk house 
of Messrs. Charles Candie & Company, the great 
chances are that 94 out of every 100 cases would 
contain silk goods. 

64. That does not apply to your business ?— 
Yes, it would apply to ours; ours would be 
perhaps 25 out of every 30 packages, because we 
have a speciality in cravats. Take, again, a lace 
house, say Messrs. Northgate & Company; 94 


‘cases out of every 100 would contain nothing but 


lace goods. 

65. Do you think that railway servants have 
the means of knowing which of vour parcels con- 
tain silk and which contain other matters ?—Yes, 
because nearly all contain silk. I should not like 
to make it a charge in any way; it is merely a 
suggestion. 


Chairman. 


66. To go to another matter of detail with 
regard to the Act of Parliament; as your view is 
that silk in which you deal ought simply to be 
struck out of the Act, is there any alternative 
remedy to that which may be adopted so as to 
put an end to any further question. Do you 
consider that if railway companies were liable for 
silk, they would be at all more in danger of 
fraud on the part of the consignor, or on the part 
of their own servants than they are at present ? 
—I do not, I think they would get a more 
honest class of men about them. 

67. You think that the extension of their 
liability would lead to greater care in the selec- 
tion of their servants ?—Yes, I do, and to greater 
surveillance. 

68. I understand also that the law has been 
construed in this way, that if a parcel contains 
we will say, for the sake of argument, silk worth 
107. 5s., the company are not liable, whereas if 
it contains 97. 14s. the company are liable ?— 
Yes. 

69. Do you know whether the practice of com- 
panies is to resist a claim if the amount exceeds 
the statutory figure, or whether they are in the 
habit of paying-up to 10/., letting the rest be a 
balance over that amount to be settled other- 
wise !—We find that they resist the claim under 
any circumstances, and we have great trouble in 
getting our claim attended to. 

70. They do not acknowledge every liability 
up to 102., but they claim absolute exemption 
from liability if a parcel exceeds 10 2. by 1s.?— 
Quite so, but I think it is fair to say that if a 
thing were under 10/., and the matter were fairly 
put before them, I think perhaps that they do 
not hesitate to meet us, but they give us a little 
A3 trouble 
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Buckingham. trouble to prove our case, which I think is only 
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71. I understand that while the railway com- 
panies claim the benefit of the law, they make 
no concession ?—Yes ; I have already stated that 
one of the representatives of one of the railway 
companies told me that any claim under 5 1, the 


companies would, more or less, settle for off-hand, 


but in the case of any claim above 51, and cer- 
tainly over 10/., before ever such a claim is 
settled, it is submitted to a body of represent- 
atives of all the railway companies. 


Mr. Leeman. 


72. What representative of a railway com- 
pany told you that ?—From the Great Northern. 


Mr. Freshfield. 


73. Your evidence applies exclusively to silk, 
does it not ?—It does. 

74, I understand the drift of it to be that sill 
might and ought to be free from the exemption ? 
—Yes. 

75. You do not apply your evidence to gold, 
silver, or jewellery ?—Not the least. 

76. You would not deal with those in the same 
way ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Bruce. 


77. You stated that, in your experience, your 
impression, at all events, was that the parcels 
which contained silk were more frequently tam- 
pered with than the others ?—That is so. 

78. How do you reconcile that fact with 
Clause 86 of this Act, which states that the rail- 
way company, notwithstanding anything in the 
Carriers Act, are liable for any felonious act or 
any injury committed by any of their servants ? 
—Because it is excessively difficult to prove it. 
I think it would take a very severe case indeed 
to bring home a felonious act to any railway 
company’s servants; itis a very arduous under- 
taking. I think I have mentioned that I speak 
now as a representative of two or. three firms 


who called upon me-to do that; and I may say. 


that our solicitors, when we consult them about 
the matter, tell us that it would cost a great deal 
more than we should get, under the difficulties of 
the case, and hence we give up the contest. 

79. But the Act seems to show, with reference 
to any acts committed by the railway servants, 
that those goods are in the same position as 
others ?—Quite so, in that case which I cited to 
the Committee; but we were not ina position 
to prove that the articles were stolen by a rail- 
way company’s servant; yet I inferred from the 
fact of their bringing me a portion of them in 
their hands, that. they must have been taken out 
by somebody belonging to them, and hence I 
was prepared to contest that case, but at last we 
settled it by a compromise, 


Mr. Maurice Brooks, 


80. Do I understand you to say, that the in- 
surance is paid by the consignor or the consignee ? 
—That would be a question of arrangement, 
In speaking of ourselves, we should only have 
to insure those goods that we sent to our own 
representative ; but if they were sent to our cus- 
tomers, usually they would be liable for the 
goods if lost in transit or stolen, but not other- 
Wise. 

81. Do you know any particular instance: of 
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a railway company refusing to inspect for the 
purpose of insuring ?—We have never tried it. 
82. Then really no practical inconvenience 


has arisen ?—But I have explained how incon- 4 


venient it would be. For example, we have 200 
or 300 cases or parcels, and we should have to 
send to all the railway companies, and they would 
have to send, I presume, an insurance represen- 
tative to come and see those parcels at a certain 
hour in the day; and as we have to be con- 
stantly sending those parcels off as fast as we 
can pack them or send them out, I do not see 
myself how that is at all practicable, either to 
ourselves or to the railway people. 

83. We will presume that it is so; do you 
remember any instance of a parcel being sent to 
a railway company which they inspected upon 
their premises for insurance ?-——I do not. 

84. Then really this difficulty which you speak 
of may not have any existence?—We should 
have to send our porters to their place, and we 
should have to invoice the cases there before they 
were sent off; that is the only way to do it. 

85. That remains to be proved; if you send a 
parcel of a certain value, I want to know whether 
there is any instance of their having refused to 
take it upon your invoice ?—No; I do not know 
of any instance so far as ‘we are concerned. 

86. You spoke also of the rates as being exces~ 
sive and therefore prohibitory ; if those rates were 
paid by all merchants alike they could not press 
unequally upon any ?—Then do not hamper and 
single out our little branch of trade. 

87. I mean upon all silk merchants, and all 
persons in the trade alike ?—I ean only speak of 
our own small branch of what I should call the 
silk trade, and not of any other branch, 


Mr. Gibson. 


88. Do you think it reasonable that articles of 
great value and in a small compass should have 
their value notified to the railway company when 
they are called upon to carry them ?—N 0, I do 
not. 

89. Do you think it reasonable that a parcel 
for instance of a foot long, containing perhaps 
value of 2,000/., should be carried without the 
slightest notice being given to the company that 
they are carrying such yaluable things ?—Cer- 
tainly not; we think that it should be declared. 

90. And in the case of those silk goods that 
you send, and which you say may amount to this 
value, what notice is there put on them ?—Our 
goods would not be of any such very great 
value, and could not amount to such a sum; we 
should require 100 cases of a very large size, 
for such a sum as 2,000 2. } 

91. But you say that they are of such great 
value that the law ought to be changed with 
respect to them, and I ask you when you send a 
box containing silk what notice do you put on it 
for the information of the railway company that 
they are carrying something of exceptional value? 
—Does the Honourable Member think it right 
that when I am sending a parcel of the value of 
this box before me, I should giye the railway 
company a declaration? Ifso, then I can under- 
stand you. ; 

92. When you send goods that contain those 
silk materials simple or mixed, what label do you 
put on them?—We put on the label our house, 
“From Slater, Buckingham, & Company, Wood- 
street,” and we pay whatever may be the rate. 


93. Do _ 


Mr. Gibson—continued, 


93. Do you put anything on the parcel to show 
whether it is cotton or silk, or cambric, or kid 
gloves ?—No. 

94. Do you consider it reasonable to require 
arailway company to be liable for a package, 
although you do not direct their attention to the 
fact whether it is worth 1,0002 or 5s.?—De- 
cidedly I do, because as I say I am only dealing 
with one article of trade. I am not dealing with 
jewellery or bank notes. Increased value is in- 
creased bulk, and quantity of cases. 

95. In relation to the thing which you say was 
tampered with, that I suppose you mean that the 
box was opened and things were stolen out of it ? 


_ —Yes, I mean that things were stolen. 


96. Do I understand you to say that that case 
was settled ?—Yes, it was compromised. 

97. Was not that because the 8th section of the 
Act of Parliament gave a complete remedy, inas- 
much as it made the railway companies liable in 
cases of robbery by their own servants ?—Not at 
all. 

98. On what ground was it settled 7—We cer- 


tainly thought it better for us to settle with them 


in that way. 


Our solicitor advised us that it 
would be a very difficult case to prove, and he 
recommended a compromise. 

99. Atall events the case was settled ?—Yes. 

100. Do I understand you to say on the ques- 
tion of insurance that your principal objection to 
insurance is that the clause which says that no 
insurance is to be effected until the insuring 
company have by inspection by a competent person 
on behalf of the company, satisfied themselves 
that the articles are in accordance with the de- 
claration, and are in good condition and well 
packed ; is that your principal objection ?—Yes, 
that is my principal objection to that scheme, but 
I object to insurance altogether. 

101. Did you ever find out whether that was a 
legal notice or not; did you ever bring it to the 
test >—No, we did not, because it is so recent; 
it only came out on the Ist of January. 

102. I understand you to say if that is so, 
that your principal objection to insurance has 
only been in operation since the 1st of January? 
—No, long before that. 

103. Did not you tell me two minutes ago 
that your principal objection to it was this 
notice ?— But we say that the rates will still be 
prohibitory. 

104. Then it is on the question of rates that 
you are going, and not upon the exemption of 
liability ?—I did not say that it was upon the 
question of rates only; we go further than 


that. 


105. Did you not say that this notice has only 


been in operation since the Ist of January ?— 


That particular notice. 
106. Would you yourself be satisfied if that 
objectionable notice were withdrawn, to pay the 


moderate insurance ?—No, I should not pay any 


insurance at all; I should take the risk. 
107. Do you think it would be reasonable to 
charge a different rate for a short distance and 


_asmall value, as compared with a long distance 


and a large value?—Certainly not; railway 
companies are equally responsible for your life 
if they carry you 500 miles asif they carried you 
50 miles or 5 miles. 

108. But could you tell me this to test the 
value of your evidence: do you think it would 


be reasonable to ask a railway company to be 


«0.66. 
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Mr, 


equally responsible for taking any lace or silk a Buckingham. 
journey of 5 miles as for a journey of 500 miles? 99 March 


Yes, seeing that they all averaged; it is all a 
question of averages, and the longer the distance, 
the greater the charge for carriage. 


Mr. Leeman, 


109. I quite understand you to say that you 
never did try to insure?—No, I never have 
tried. 

110. Where is the difficulty in your making 
those declarations at the offices of the carriers ? 
—I will take for example Messrs. Sutton & 
Company ; all our parcels must be there before 
half-past three, or they must be detained until 
the following day. In this age of business 
requiring to be done in the quickest possible 
way, if you are going to Messrs. Sutton & Com- 
pany’s place, we will say to-day, you will see 
hundreds of porters coming with their parcels ; 
the street is completely blocked up, and I do not 
see how we could get our parcels examined 
there. 

111. Is that the only answer that you have ?— 
No, that is one answer; that is a matter of daily 
occurrence ; whereas now if they took our in- 
voices (which I do not know whether they would 
do or not), it would be a more simple way. 

112. What is about the value of a box such 
as you have been describing; for instance,a box 
containing silk crayats?—This is worth about 
15s. 9 d. to us. 

113. You described a box a foot and a half 
cube, that would be the value of that to your 
consignors?—That would depend upon what 
kind of cravat you refer to; this kind of cravat 
would require a large case, but what we calla 
square would take a smaller case. 

114. Take any value that you like above 10. ? 
—That would come to less than 10 /. 

115. Supposing you send a box of the value 
of 10/., and that is lost, do not you get paid for 
it? —Yes, we do. 

116. What [I want you to clear up is this; 
take a box of the value of 25 1., what size would 
it be?—A parcel worth 25 /. of made-up cravats 
would take a case 24 feet square. 

117. Take now a box containing those different 
other articles that you have specified, what would 
that be ?—They would take pretty much about 
the same ; those that I have given you here are 
pretty much alike. 

118. Take each of those boxes of the same 
value as regards their contents, namely, 25 /., and 
say they are going to Bath, what would be about 
the carriage to Bath without insurance for the 
collection and carriage of the goods?—I have 
not got the value, and I cannot answer that 
question. 

119. What would be about the carriage to Bath 
or Bristol, or any place you like ?—I fancy some- 
where about 4 s. or 5s., but I do not know. 

120, That would be without insurance ?— 
Yes. 

121. How much more upon your boxes of silk 
goods would be the difference or excess over 
boxes of your less valuable goods, that is to say, 
what would be the insurance?—To both, upon 
the declared value of 20/., it would be 1s.; that 
would be 5s. per cent. 

’ 122, Therefore the difference would be to you 
ls. for 25 1. worth of goods ?—Yes. 


123. What is your general practice as to your 
Ad charging ? — 
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charging?-—We do not pay the carriage; our 
customers pay the carriage. 

124. I mcan what is your general practice as 
to insurance where you do insure ?—We never 
have done it. 

125. You complained of the distances, and you 
said in answer to the honourable Member for the 
University of Dublin just now, that inasmuch as 
a company is liable for a passenger, whether they 
carry him 5 or 50 or 500 miles, as regards his 
safety, therefore, distance ought to form no ele- 
ment in the insurance upon your silk ?—And also 
for this reason, that supposing you go towards 
Dublin, I presume you would go over two or three 
lines of railway. 

126. Supposing we take Manchester, what 
would you say?—Then you go over only ore; 
but there would be one thing as a set off against 
the less distance, because of the various lines 
which intersect there. 

127. You recognise then that distance would 
be an element ?—I cannot see that it is an im- 
portant element. I think it would be a very 
difficult matter to carry out. 

128. You have been, not charging, but sug- 
gesting that the railway servants tamper with 
those packages ; that means that they break the 
trucks open and take out the contents?—We 
can only speak of what we have lost; we cannot 
say where they are lost. I said that I should 
not like to make that as a statement. 

129. But do you make it?—I do not think 
I ought to be asked that question. Suffice it to 
say that the parcels are lost. I should be very 
sorry to make a charge against any one. 

130. But as against railway servants generally, 
do you make that as a charge?—No, I do not 
wish to do that. 

131. But has it not been suggested ?—The 
fact is that we did lose those goods. 

132. Does not it appear to you that distance 
is au important element, inasmuch as if a package 
is going to Birmingham, you will have so many 
less servants into whose hands it comes than if it 
goes on to Manchester, twice the distance ?— 
I think it would be always a source of trouble. 

133. You say that distance ought not to form 
an element in considering the amount of in- 
surance; does not it occur to you, cousidering 
the view you have got in your mind, call it a 
suggestion, and not a charge, that if you are 
going to send a package of silk down to Birming- 
ham, there is less danger of its being tampered 
with than if you were going to send it twice the 
distance, to Manchester, seeing that those who 


_ you think tamper with it are necessarily to be 


found as between Birmingham and Manchester 
in a greater number ?—I do not think that that 
should be any reason. 

134. That does not occur to you?—No. 

135. Or again between Manchester and Edin- 
burgh ?.—No. 

136. You stated, did you not, that a railway 
company is liable so far as a passenger’s life or 
limb is concerned, if he is carried five miles as 
much as if he were carried 500 miles?—I believe 
SO. 
137. Does not it occur to you that the railway 
company in the one instance gets all the more 
money ?— They do; they get all the more 
money for parcels if they are carried for a longer 
distance: if it isa 1s. to Bath, they get 1s. 6d. 
if it is carried a further distance; we do pay 
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them a ratio for the distance that they carry | 


parcels. 
138. 


would be better. Why have insurance at all? 


139. You do not suggest one?—No, I was not _ 


asked to do that. ; 
140. Can you?—I cannot; it is not for me to 
do so. 


not, that so far as the insurance with regard to 
distance is concerned, taking Birmingham and 


Manchester as instances, if what you suggest be — 
right, that the railway company’s servant rob the _ 


packages, that risk is greater to the railway 
company the greater the distance the parcels 
travel ?—I must, put the per contra. 

142. Will you just answer my question; does 
not it occur to you that the risk is greater the 
greater the length of the journey, and the greater 
the number of railway servants engaged in the 
transmission ?—There must be greater risk ; that 
cannot be denied. 

143. If it isa greater risk why should you not 
pay for that greater risk?—Simply because I 
think you ought to average it the same as the acci- 


dental insurance office or the life insurance offices; | 


if I like to insure my life for 20 miles, I have to 
pay the same as if I insured for 200 miles; and 
I think the same thing might apply throughout 


as to the average of insurance if the railway ~ 


companies are to do it; it is not my sugges- 


tion, for J am against insurances, as being totally | 


unfair to our branch of commerce. 

144, The railway companies have done, as far 
your evidence now goes, most fairly; having 
carefully considered the whole matter of rates of 
insurance, they have proposed to you what the 
railway companies felt to be reasonable ?—-We 
think it unreasonable. 


145. For the reasons that you have been — 


giving ?—Yes. 
146. AsI understand you, the only remedy 


that you propose is to strike silk out of the Act — 


altogether ?—I should like that to be done. 


147. Is there anything else that your gene- 


rosity would extend to ?—I am only dealing with 
silk. 

148. Supposing you take a banker’s parcel, 
what would you say ?—That of course is quite a 
different thing. 

149. What would you say about a banker’s 


parcel of 1,000 J. ?’—I come back to my old argu- - 


ment, why do not you demand insurance upon 
all those other things ? 

150. Do you put braces on the same principle 
as you do silk!—I put braces on exactly the 
same footing as those cravats. — 

151. Of what value?-—The value of the sum 
invoiced. 


152. But if you put the value at 251, surely | 


you do not mean to say that you would put braces, 
generally speaking, on the same footing as silk ? 
—I mean this, that 252. worth of braces will 
occupy the same space as 25/7. worth of silk 
cravats. ! 


153. You suggested, did you not, that the rail- _ 


way servants know what each parcel or box con- 
tains ?—That does not matter. 
154. Was not that so?— No. 


155. You were suggesting, as I understood | 


you, that the servants of the railway companies 


I understand your objection to be that 
the distance ought to form no element in insuring ~ 
parcels ?—If a simpler plan could be devised, it 


141. Therefore it comes back to this, does it ¢ 
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get so well accustomed to handle the packages 
which are sent, that they know what they ought 
to avoid and what they can tamper with ?—They 
know the cases which are represented by various 


houses, there is no doubt about that; but, as L 


said before, I wish to bring a charge against no 


_ one. 


Sir Edward Watkin. 


156. You have described with very great clear- 
ness three cases of loss in the year 1874; did 


oo have any other similar cases in that year ?— 


o, I think not. 
157. I think you told the Committee that you 


are in the habit of sending out from 200 to 300 
parcels of different kinds in a day ?—Yes, in the 


season; I think we should average 100 per day 
all the year round. 

158. Then 100 per day all the year round 
would be 30,000 in the year ?—Yes. 

159. You have only those three cases of losses 
to complain of out of the whole of those 30,000 
parcels ?—I started with saying that they were 
not very numerous. 

160. Then with regard to insurance 5 I think 
if the insurance, according to the figures that 
you have given the Committee, were paid upon 
all your goods, you would have to pay about 
2,0007. a year?—No; because although there 
are 100 cases a day sent out, it does not follow 
that they are all above 10/. 

161. Could you tell the Committee, as a rough 
estimate, what the insurance would come to 
provided you insured the whole of the silk goods 
that you send out?—I am afraid I could not 


- state that. 


162. I presume that 1,000/. a year would be 
a moderate computation ?— Nothing like so much 
as that. 

163. Would it be 100 /. ?—I really cannot tell 
without going into the figures ; my impression is 
that it would be nearer that than 1,000 /., if you 
ask me roughly. 

164. Provided insurance were paid upon all 
your silk goods, that is what the insurance would 
Smount to?—Yes; but there is another witness 
who will give you a better illustration of in- 
surance, because he has done what we have 
never done. 

"165. I understand, that, to the best of your 
present impression, 100 /. a year might cover the 
whole amount of your insurance ?—No, I would 
not like to say that at all, because I have not 
worked it out. 

166. All that you are able to give me is that 
it would not be 1,000/. a year?—I do not think 
it would. 

167. With reference to those three cases that 
you have complained of, I think, in each case, 


- those goods were consigned from your agent to 


your agent, were they not; that is to say, Mr. 
Perry consigned, for instance, in the North 
British case, 25 cases from Mr. Perry at Edin- 
burgh to Mr. Perry at Newcastle ?—Yes, that 
would be our traveller. ; 

168. That is the operation of the thing ?— 
Yes, that is so in the first case and in the second 


ease, but in the third case we sent them from 


here. 
your two first cases they were from 


170. Were they station to station goods; that 
were they invoiced from station to 
difference in railway 
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management between station to station rates and 
carted rates, do you not?—I should think that 
would be included ; they are generally delivered 
at the hotels where they stop. 

171. You cannot tell how it was in this case ? 
—I could not. 

172. Have you got the carrier’s note showing 
how much was paid for the conveyance, as you 
said you had got the signature for them °—_We 
have the signature for the payment, but I have 
not it here. 

173. You do not know then what was paid ?— 


0. 

174. Perhaps you could not tell me what the 
rate was?—No; but they were goods forwarded 
by our own clerk. 

175. Could you tell me what the value of those 
25 cases was ?-—Yes, we could do so, the invoice 
would show that. 

176. I want to know what the value of the 25 
cases was, what the weight of the 25 cases 
was, and what your agent paid for the carriage 
of them from Edinburgh to Newcastle ?—I have 
not got those particulars. 

177. Perhaps some other witness could give it 
us later on, or you could bring it. Then your 
complaint about the insurance, is not as to the 
amount of the insurance but as to the vexation 
and trouble in applying it, if I understood you? 
—That would be one reason; but I go upon the 
broad principle still; I quite feel that railway 
companies, seeingit isonly one specially exempted 
article ought to have a quid pro quo in the matter, 
and that the payment of a small sum might be 
suggested which should meet the case in the way 
of additional carriage charge, but not insurance. 

178. I quite admit that your evidence has been 
given most fairly. I understood you to say that 
you did not object to the charge when they were 
properly conveyed, and that all the goods of 
which you spoke should have separate goods, 
but you objected to the principle, and to the 
difficulty in the application of thissinsurance ?— 
Yes. 

179. With regard to that which seems the 
weightiest objection, are you at all acquainted 
with the system adopted in the 
bullion ?—No. 

180. You are not aware, perhaps, of the 
square boxes in which bullion is regularly trans- 
mitted between London and the Continent, and 
in this country, backwards and forwards ?—No, 
I am not. 

181. The same regulation applies to them, and 
the same examination as to silk in the office, and 
there is not the slightest inconvenience what- 
ever ?—I ‘presume that with parcels the com- 
panies have much more discretionary power. 

182. Are you aware that it has been often 
proposed by railway companies to wholesale 
houses like yours, that they should always con- 
sider a package marked “ silk’? as an insurable 
thing, and that they accept it without ex- 
amination ?—No, we have no such case, that 1 
am aware of. ; 

183. Do you believe that any railway com- 
pany would refuse ‘to consider a wooden box 
marked “silk” as a thing to be insured ?—Not 
at all. 

184. Then, in point of fact, if-a box was 
marked “silk,” all this difficulty that you have 
explained to the Committee could be got rid of 


- by consent?—They do not always contain ordi- 
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nary silk, as I have tried to explain, but various 
other articles. é 

185. You want to protect silk from the ex- 
emption. What I want to ask youis this. It,is 
a question of getting rid of all trouble, which 
you say renders it impossible really to examine 
every box of silk, would not that consent, as to 
marking the boxes by arrangement between the 
sender and the railway company, do away with 
all examination of every kind ?—Yes, I think it 
would, but why make silk the exception ? 

186. Are you not aware that in France the 
system is to mark packages in a particular way, 
where there is special value, or special risk of 
damage ?—Yes, I know that their rate of in- 
surance is so utterly absurd compared with ours, 
that I almost wish the Chairman had asked me 
upon it. : 

187. They do charge a rate for insurance ?— 
Yes, they do. 

188. What I want to get clearly before the 
Committee is this; you have very fairly told us 
that the mere mode of marking the boxes would 
get rid of all the trouble and difficulty, which is 
your main argument against the system of in- 
surance, and you have also been good enough to 
admit that that is the practice in France ?—I do 
not admit it, because I do not know it. 

189. You said that you have been sending 
parcels by Messrs. Sutton, and you have men- 
tioned the difficulty that they must be there by 
half-past three in the afternoon, or they will not 
be delivered the same day ?— Unless I pay extra 
booking fees. 

190. Why do you send to Sutton & Co., rather 
than to the railway companies, because the rail- 
way companies keep open until seven or eight 
o'clock at night?—If you were a customer of 
mine at Bath, and you asked me to send you a 
parcel by Sutton & Co., I should be guite right 
in doing so. 

191. Why does your customer request you to 
send by Sutton & Co.?—He makes a contract 
with them. ; 

192, And he gets it conveyed cheaper ?—I 
suppose so. 

Mr. Laing. 

193. I think I understood you to say that you 
confined your observations to silk, and that you 
did not object to the examination and insurance 
of more valuable parcels ?—I would rather con- 
fine my observations to my own trade, because 
there are other witnesses for the other branches 
of trade. | 

194, I think you said that you thought it fair. 
that the railway companies should have a quid 
pro quo, where there was unusual value and risk ? 
—Yes, I do think so. 

195. Supposing that we were to reopen the 
question of the Carriers Act, and that Parliament 
were to consider the whole question on first 
principles, would not that same principle apply 
to a number of articles which are outside the 
Carriers Act, as well as to those which are 
within it ?—That, I suppose, will be for the Com- 
mittee to consider. 

196. Supposing you were to lay down the 
principle that a railway company was bound to 
take a parcel of manufactured goods up to the fair 
average value of such parcels on its own liability 
without insurance, but that in the case of any- 
thing beyond that fair average, the value ought 
to be declared, and the insurance paid upon it; 


-box before me, I should probably pay the com- 
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that would bring a number of articles, such as kid | 
gloves, which you have mentioned, would it not, © 
which are now exempt?—Yes, or something of — 
this kind. We will suppose for illustration, that — 
I am sending a parcel to Bath, which would cost 
1s.; considering that it was spread over a large 
number of articles; for a parcel of the size of the 


pany 1s. 03d. or 1s. 1d.,as the case may be, 
and I then do away with the insurance question ; 
and I think it a very fair argument to discuss 
what should be done to meet that case; what I 
have now ventured to suggest to the Committee 
is one way of increasing the revenue of the rail- 
way company, rather than the paltry advantage 
which they are now seeking. 

197. Are you aware in the cases of horses, 
for instance, of what is considered the fair average 
value; that 407. per horse is fixed as the limit 
- liability ?—I do not know anything about 
that. 

198. But supposing that plan were adopted, 
that a fair average value for a parcel were fixed 
up to which a railway company must carry at its 
own risk and peril, but that in the case of any- 
thing beyond that as it is only fair as you say 
that they should have a guid pro the value 
should be declared, and reasonable insurance 
paid upon it, should you think that a fair principle 
for both parties ?—Do you think that the case of 
horses is a fair analogous case to our goods? If so, 
I think I must yield that point. 


199. I will take the case of kid gloves; sup- 
posing that 10/2. or 2072. or 302 was a fair aver- 
age value of ‘a parcel of that sort for which a 
company should be liable under its ordinary 
liability, and that you are sending a package of 
kid gloves of the value of 75 /., do you think that © 
it would be a reasonable proposition for the per- 
son sending those kid gloves, if he wished to 
insure them beyond 20/. or 302. the ordinary 
liability; he should declare the excess of value, 
and pay a reasonable rate on it?—I should pre- 
fer individually if we could get rid of the declara- 
tion altogether, by increasing the cost, of the 
carriage. ; 

200. From that point of view, without saying 
for a moment that you wish for anything un- 
reasonable, of course you would much rather 
have no insurance at all, but send your goods 
free of insurance, admitting that it is reasonablé 
that there should be a guid pro quo, would it ap- 
pear to be a reasonable principle that any thing 
exceeding the average value of a parcel should 
be declared in a way that shall not cause any 
practical inconvenience, and a moderate insurance 
placed upon it, and then let it be at the risk of 
the parties sending it, and not at the risk of the 
railway company ?—I think a certain amount 
might be kept as a limit. 

201. Then it would be a question of figures ? 
—Yes; because of course’ the parcels above 10 7. 
are by no means numerous to such a degree as 
that the responsibility would be too great for the 
railway companies to bear. ‘ 

202. I would ask you whether, supposing you 
adopted that reasonable principle, and seeing 
that you have only had three cases of grievance 
out of some 30,000 packages in a year under the 
Carriers Act, you would prefer to have the 
Carriers Act re-opened, and a principle like that 
adopted by which you were to declare the excess 
value of your goods, or would you rather remain 
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Mr. Laing—continued. 


as an individual -to say that I should like it re- 

opened, but that would be the drift of it; if I 

felt that I was going to endanger any of the other 

branches of trade of which I have spoken, I should 
rather hesitate to answer the question. 


Mr. Goldney. 


203. Did you ever suffer losses by robbery in 
your own premises ?—I do not remember any. 
204, Are you not subject frequently to rob- 

peries ?—No; I do not know of them; I really 
do not remember a case of robbery in my own 
- house at\all, but I do not think that it ought to 
be taken that such things do not exist. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 


205. Are you aware that in the Act of 1830 
the article lace was included amongst the articles 
with regard to which the carriers of that day 
were exempted from liability ?—I believe there 

was not any exemption of machine-made lace 

in 1830. 

206. Are you aware that at that time lace 

_ ‘was amongst the articles that were exempted ?— 
I believe hand-made lace was. 

207. Are you aware that in 1867 an Act was 
passed by which that Act was repealed so far as 
lace was concerned ?— Yes, with regard to 
machine-made lace. 

208. Do you consider that lace is, or may be, 
a more valuable article in many points of view 

as to bulk that any silk could be?—I should 
almost think that they were pretty nearly equal 

4m the packages; I think you would pack nearly 
as much machine-made lace in some of the com- 
passes that I have described as you would many 
silk articles, particularly where silk is introduced: 
with other materials, so that they would be nearly 
as valuable. | 

209. If the Act were repealed so far as silk 
was concerned, in a similar manner as it was 
repealed with regard to lace, do you think that 

\ that would meet the case of silk ?—I think so. 
¥ 210. With respect to those packages, the Act 
alludes to articles of silk manufactured of pure 
silk, or wrought up with other articles; would it 
be very easy for the railway employés to judge 
sufficiently of those goods with regard to their 
_yalue, and to say the value of the silk which is 
mixed up with them ; that is to say, if the em- 
_ ployés of the railway companies are called in 
to value certain packages which you have de- 
scribed, would it be easy for them to value the 
goods wrought of pure silk as compared with 
articles made of other materials besides silk ?— 
I should think it would be difficult for them to 
tell the value. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 


~ 213, Can you tell us what proportion of losses 

you have suffered as compared with the number 

of your transactions?—Comparatively a small 
number. 

212. Were the three cases that you have 
named, the only three during the last year ?— 
- Those were all, 

213. And those were all in connection with silk 
goods ?—Yes; those were all in connection with 
silk goods. 

214. You suffered no loss upon other descrip- 
_ tions of goods?—No; you see we should not 
ae ene much loss on other descriptions of goods, 
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Mr. Campbell-Bannerman—continued. 


because silk is the largest proportion of our 
business; we are not so much of a general 
description as some houses would be. 

215. Your silk goods are not so valuable 
probably, in proportion to their bulk, as those of 
many other sulk houses ?— No. i 

216. The houses which deal in silk in the 
piece, or even in raw silk, would send out parcels 
much more valuable in proportion to their bulk 
than yours ?—Yes, a great deal more so. 

217. If a parcel was lost including a small 
quantity of silk, what happens; does the existence 
of that small quantity of silk vitiate the arrange- 
ment as to the whole parcel ’?—Take the case of 
two Bradford merchants; if one of them sent a 
parcel as you might say of the same material as 
the other, but in the one case there was silk 
which could be sworn to be of more than the 
value of 10/.,and one whose parcel contained 
articles of silk made up, one of those would not 
recover, but the other would recover, so that if 
an article contained more than 10/. worth of silk 
wrought up in it, as I take the meaning of the 
Act, the railway company are sheltered. 

218. But would he recover in respect to the 
other articles contained in the same parcel which 
did not contain silk ?—Not unless they were free 
from any silk with them, as I take it. 

219, Supposing you sent out a parcel with a 
box of cravats and a box of kid gloves packed up 
together, and that parcel is lost, and you make a 
Soe do you recover the kid glove portion ?— 

es. 

220. So that it is only with’ reference to that 
portion of the contents which contain silk, that 
you are aggrieved ’—That is so. : 

221. And your main argument is that there is 
really no intrinsic difference between silk goods 
and other goods, such as to justify this exemption ? 
—Certainly not where they are wrought up, or 
where the parcel contains even dress silks, which 
are now so much cheaper than they were. 

222. The great mass of transactions leading to 
a large income to the railway companies from the 
carriage of all kinds of goods would justify, in 
your opinion, their giving up their special pro- 
tection upon this particular branch of trade ?—I 
think so. 

993. The circumstances of the case having 
differed since the year 1830?—Yes, certainly. 

224, Then silk goods were, as a rule, much 
more intrinsically valuable than they are now? 
—Quite so. My remarks did not apply to bales 
of raw silk, or things of that kind. 

225. You see really no substantial difference 
between that part of your trade which is con- 
nected with silk and that part of your trade 
which is not connected with silk ?—I do not. 


Chairman. 


226. I understood you to say that assuming 
that the railway company were to act upon the 
condition which they advertised as the terms of 
insurance, it would be impossible for you to de- 
clare, let alone insure the 200 or 300 parcels a 
day which you send out in the season, or the 100 
a day which you take as the average for the year? 
—Perhaps the word impossible would not be the 
right word. I think the amount of labour, so 
far as I see it now, would be such that we should 
prefer to run the risk. 

227. I think there was a little confusion in 
your answer to the question by the honourable 
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Chairman—continued. 


Member on my left, who asked you, with refer- 
ence to making a declaration in regard to the 
nature of the goods; your answer appeared to me 
to go to the supposed examination of the con- 
tents of the parcel which it was imagined was 
subject to investigation ; would you put the difh- 
culty of such an examination as that, if insisted 
upon, solely on the difficulty of the declaration 
of the contents of the parcel; would not the 
process of verifying the contents of the parcel, 
either by examination or by affording evidence 
of its nature, be an additional interference with 
the attempt to insure as contrasted with any 
addition to the mere declaration of what it con- 
tained ?—Yes, I think it would. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


228. I think I understood you to say, in reply 
to an honourable Member, that you would prefer 
to have the rates advanced for parcels rather than 
that the system of insurance should be insisted 
on ?—Yes, therefore it would be simplified if it 
were insisted upon in the case of the enormous 
number of parcels going out of London daily, 
that some should be marked silk, at a fee, say a 
farthing ; but that is only my own idea. 

229. It appears to me that if that were so, a 
parcel containing one cubic foot, or 70 7. worth 
of gloves, would pay no more than a parcel con- 
taining 14 lbs. of tea; and the 14 lbs. of tea, worth 
say 1/., would pay as much to the railway com- 
pany for carriage as a parcel containing 70 J. 
worth of gloves?-—They charge by weight, so 
that the heavier the weight the more you have 
to pay. 

230. Both weighing 14 lbs. ?—Yes, they would 
charge the same for both. - 


Chairman. 

231. Have you any further observation which 
you would wish to make to the Committee ?—As 
this matter is to be discussed in future, if it was 
to become a question of insurance at all, the in- 
surance rates should be defined irrespective of 
distance, and should be applicable to parcels of 
goods recited in the present Act, of and above 
the value of 201., save and except bullion, gold, 
and silver manufactures, precious stones, pictures, 
bank notes, and title deeds upon which preference 
rates should be charged ; also that the rates of 
insurance should be graduated and fixed by Act 
of Parliament on the following scale, namely, 1 d. 
for each 207. worth of declared value on stamps, 
maps, silks, furs, hand-made lace, clocks, and time 
pieces. 


Mr. Freshfield. 


- 232. For any distance ?—Yes, in the case of 
the articles mentioned, silk furs and lace, the 
rate should be irrespective of distance. 
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Mr. C ampbell- Bannerman. 


233. From whom did this proposal emanate ? © 
—From the same committee that have been dis- 
cussing this matter for a long time, from the 
National Chamber of Trade. A committee was 
appointed by a meeting which was attended by © 
about 100 or more of the merchants of London, 
and a committee from that number was appointed ~ 
to thoroughly consider the question. Before 
troubling this committee or asking for this com- — 
mittee, propositions were sent to every railway 
authority, and that proposition which I thnk I © | 
put in came from them with regard to the rate , ° 
of insurance. i 


- 


Mr. Gibson. 


234. Do I understand you to say that upon — 
the question of insurance, you only propose to | 
deal with furs, lace, and silk ?—That is all. 


235. Did the body that you are speaking of 
contain on it any representatives of the glass 
trade, and the China trade, or the jewellery 
trade or painters ?—Yes, several. | 


236. Did they acquiesce in the existing Carriers 
Act remaining unchanged?—We have a sug- 
gestion to make which I will mention to the 
Committee. a 


a 

237. So that you have not exhausted your . 
suggestions ?—Certainly not; I wish the Com- 
mittee to understand that I am only speaking for 
one branch of the trade, the cravat trade; you | 
have asked me questions which I have not been 
able to answer which are foreign to my branch of 
the trade, and I have done the best that I could 
to answer those questions. 


Chairman. 


238. Your view is that you want to be struck 
out of the Act of Parliament?—Yes; so far as 
cravats are concerned. 


Mr. Leeman. } 


239. Adopting that last suggestion of yours, 
would you extend it to all parcels of value ?— 
Yes; as far as railways are concerned, because 
nearly all other articles are. : 


240. And whatever else they contained ?— Yes; 
silk, furs, lace, and all other articles should not 
be brought in. | 


241. Why not this new article of luxury which 
did not exist in 1830, those beautiful kid boots 
that you spoke about ?—Railway companies have 
evidently not considered kid boots a luxury. 


242. You think that the limit of 207. in the 


other case ought not to apply to all parcels of 
value ?—I do not. 


Mr. JAMES CHARLES MarsHALL, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


243. | BELIEVE you are a member of the 
Firm of Marshall and Snelgrove, whose place of 
business is in Oxford-street and the adjoining 
streets ?—Yes. 

244. I think you are also a member of that 
committee of which the last witness spoke, which 
has been appointed by the Central Chamher of 
Trade, for the purpose of obtaining an amend- 


Chairman—continued. ¢ 
ment of the law as to the Carriers Act ?— 
Yes. 

245. Your experience of business has been of 
some considerable extent, and of great magni- 
tude ?—Yes. 

246. In which of the articles included within 
the Carriers Act do your firm deal ?—Silks, furs, 
and laces. ‘ 


Chairman—continuea. 
247. Your business is principally retail, is it 
not ?—Yes, principally retail. 
248. But you also do some wholesale ?—Yes, 


‘put the principal part of the business is retail. 


give 


249. 1 suppose your connection with parcels 


_ willinclude the receipt of them from wholesale 
dealers, and the transmission of them to your 


own retail customers ?—Yes. 

250. With regard to the latter branch of your 
business, does your custom extend over a wider 
area than London, where your place of business 
is 2—Yes, our retail business extends to all parts 
of England and Scotland. 

251. And it is not confined to the retail 
business about your own premises ?—Not at all. 

252. Have you reason personally to complain 
of the operation of the Carriers Act ?—Yes. 

253. Will you tell the Committee in what re- 
spect you find fault with it; first of all can you 
us any, particular instances that occur to 
you, and then tell us generally what way you 
consider that the Act operates harshly upon 
gentlemen carrying on such a business as your 
own ?—There is one case which occurred some 
little time ago, on the 25th of October 1872, 
which has never been settled to this day. A 
lady writes for some sealskin jackets to be sent 
into the country on approbation. We sent her 
three sealskin jackets; they are placed ina box 
nailed and corded, and are called for by the Great 
Western Railway, their van calling at our place; 


they sign a book and we pay 24. booking, and 


x 


they take it away. That parcel gets stolen from 
the van either by their own servants or by some 
one else, which we are not in a position to prove. 
The value of the parcel amounts to 53/. 13s. 6d., 
and to this day we have never seen a farthing of 
the money. They offered to compromise the 
matter by offering us 20/., which we refused, 
sheltering themselves under the Carriers Act, 
because they carne under the article of fur. 

254, And you not being able to undertake the 
burden of proving that the loss was occasioned 
py the felony of one of their own servants ? — 
No. 

255. Then there was no transaction actualiy of 
trade in that case. You were not sending goods 
that had been selected, but the loss was entirely 
your own? — Yes, entirely our own. In all 
cases where we send goods into the country we 
send them at our own risk. It is not like send- 
ing to a wholesale house. If a lady writes for 
goods, we send them to her, and we cannot 
charge her with insurance ; and supposing we 
felt disposed to insure, the rate-is so high that it 
would be quite prohibitory. 

256. Have you any other cases that have 
occurred recently within your own experience ? 
—T-have got another. On April the 27th, 1873, 


which occurred on the Great Northern Railway. | 


We have been particularly fortunate this last 
year not to have any losses. We sent a case of 
silks from our Leeds establishment (we have a 
branch at Leeds) to London. Those goods were 
packed in a deal case, and when it arrived at our 
house of business in London, on opening the case 
we found the silks were saturated with wet. It 
was an expensive case, it being 217 /. in value. 
257. That was a loss occasioned not by theft 


on the journey, but by carelessness ?—Yes, no- 
thing else, because it must have been left out in 


- the wet, or stood in a pool of water. However, 


the company met us in that case very fairly. 
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-Chairman—continued. 


Some of the goods were sold; we sold the goods 
for what they were worth, and the company met 
us by giving us a lump sum after a great deal of 
correspondence and argument, and one thing and 
another. In fact it was two months about. The 
goods were spoilt in April, and we did not get a 
settlement of the case until the 28th of June. 
The Great Northern Railway met us very 
liberally certainly, because they carry all our 
goods to Leeds and Scarborough, and we have 
not much to complain of with them. 

258. But so far as their legal liability was 
concerned, you were advised that the Act covered 
the damage ?—Quite so. 


Mr. Leemun. 


259. What did the Great Northern pay you? 
—They paid 1804; the value of the silk being 


2h. 


Chairman. 


260. What did you get by the sale?—We got 
981.; we lost 18210s. I must tell you that 
we met the company in this way. We reduced 
the articles to the nett cost, deducting carriage 
and everything else: it was the very nett cost of 
the goods from Lyons. The value of the parcel 
as it. went out of our house was 2501. or 260. 
Then we took our expenses off, and reduced it to 
its actual nett cost, 217 J. 

961. That merely shows that that particular 
railway company dealt liberally and generally 
with you for reasons which were more or less 
sufficient to them ?7—Yes. 

262. Have you any other case to menticn ?— 
Yes, on the London and North Western, on 27th 
June 1870; there was a case of goods sent to Edin- 
burgh consisting of five pieces of Lyons velvet, 
which were sent back tous by the customer, not 
approved. When we opened the case, we found 
two pieces of velvet missing. Each piece of 
velvet was in a separate box. There were five 
boxes, but only three pieces of velvet. -We sent 
to the railway people to see to this case; and to 
prove that the goods had been taken out on the 
road in transit, the case was weighed when it left 
Edinburgh, and weighed on its receipt in Lon- 
don, and the two pieces of velvet made up the 
deficiency in the weight. 

963. What inference did you draw from that ? 
—That they must have been abstracted on the 
road. 

264. But you were not able to prove that it 
was done by the company’s servants ?—No, the 
amount was 73 l, and we got 40/. from the rail- 
way company leaving us a loss of 33 0. 

365. Was that .paid by the railway company 
by way of concession, or was it recovered in an 
action ?—It was not in action. The law was 
against us, and it would have been no use throw- 
ing money away, and as they met us in that way 
the case was dropped. 

9266. You have had other instances of incon- 
venience, have you not ?—We have had another 
one on the Great Western on the 11th of Febru- 
ary 1871; 180/. was the value of the case, and 
those were silk velvets also. In that case we 
made a compromize and we got 102 I.; thereby 
losing 78 J. 


Mr. Leeman. 


267. Can you tell us the circumstance of that 
case ?—Those were lost in the transit, from Bris- 
tol to London. 


B3 268. Could 
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Chairman. 


268. Could you show that they were lost after 
consignment to the railway company, and before 
they reached you ?—After the consignment, they 
proved the delivery of them; in fact they traced 
them some few miles up the line, but it is a long 
time back now, and I have not got the particu- 


lars; I only know that their value was 180 2, and: 


we recovered 102 /., thereby losing 78 J. 

269. I need hardly ask you whether your 
business is not vety large?—It is very large 
indeed. 

270. What number of parcels is your firm in 
the habit of sending out daily by railway, or by 
other carriers ?—I think they would average 
perhaps 100.a day, or rather more than less by 
carrier alone. 

271. One day with another throughout the 
year, would that be the average?—Yes. Some 
days we send out 250, and others 150, but I 
should think 100 a day would be a fair average. 

272. I presume that in London you frequently 
deliver parcels by your own carts?—Yes, we 
deliver in London by our own carts, and in the 
outlying districts; I am speaking of those that 
go through the carriers’ hands. 

273. Those that go by rail or by carrier ?—Yes. 

274. Is it your practice to insure parcels which 
are sent by rail?—We do at certain seasons of 
the year, but not with the railway. 

275. You say you do not insure with the rail- 
way ; for what reason?—Because their rates are 
so exorbitant. 

276. I take it, therefore, that in the particular 
instances to which you have madé allusion, in 
which you settled with the railway company, you 
had not insured the parcels?—We had not in- 
sured. . 

277. Can you give the Committee the rate per 
cent. which the railway companies charge on the 
three articles you have named; first, silk, then 
fur, then lace ?—It is difficult to reckon that, 
because it comes to a matter of 5 per cent. as 
near as possible on the value. 

278. Would you give the same answer as to 
silk and also as to fur and also as to lace, or do 
you take the three together and make a large 


- average ?—Our trade is’ not exclusive; perhaps 


we send parcels to ladies which contain silk, fur, 
and laces, and numerous other articles; it is not 
like dealing with one single article like a whole- 
sale house ; in sending away cases of silks, as we 
do to our Leeds branch and our Scarborough 
branch, sometimes we send a case of great value, 
and in those ‘cases, just at that season of the 
year, we insure. 

_279. I understand you to mean this, that 


taking the average sum which you pay for in- 


surance, and taking the distance to which you, 
in the course of your trade, send out goods, it 
comes out about 5 per cent.?—Yes, it would 
amount to about 5 per cent. 

280. I need not ask you whether that is not 
a very serious matter ?—Yes, it is a very serious 
matter, because in this case we sent sealskin 
jackets to a lady perhaps worth 50/., and if we 
insure them, that is 5 per cent. on that; perhaps 
they do not fit, and they are returned back to 


London, that is another 5 per cent., making - 


10 per cent. that we are out of pocket; we can- 
not charge our customer with that. If a lady 
keeps a jacket we cannot put on 5 per cent. for 
insurance ; she would immediately say she would 
not run the risk. 
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Chairman—continued. 

281. If the lady does not buy even one jacket,. 
of oe the charge upon you is all the heavier?’ _ 
—Yes. ; 

282. When. you tell us that you send to Scar- 
borough and to Leeds at certain seasons of the 
year, when you do think it worth while to insure, 
I suppose it is from the experience so gained 
that you are enabled to tell the Committee that 
the rates come out practically to 5 per.cent. ?— 
Yes, if we insured by railway, but we do not 
insure by railway; we have another mode of 
insurance to protect ourselves; we should be 
very happy to insure by the railways if they 
would put us upon a proper footing; we do 
insure, but not with the railways. ids 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


283. I think you said that if you do insure 
with the railways, it would come to an average of 
5 per cent. over those protected articles ?— 
Yes. . 

Chairman. 


284. At what rate can you insure by other 
means of insurance ?— We insure at Lloyd’s 
at 1s. per cent. d 

285. And Lloyd’s, I take it, have to run the 
risk in the nature of an ordinary insurance risk ? 
—Yes. 

286. They having obviously no control over 
the company’s servants at all ’—No control at 
all. 

287. And therefore, by facing the risk of 
robbery over the longer distances, and so forth, 
they are able to take it at an average of | s. per 
cent. ?—Yes. 

288. Do they insure irrespective of distance ? 
—Yes, irrespective of distance. 

289. Does that insurance cover loss as well as 
injury ?—I am not in a position to state that, but 
I have not got those particulars before me. 

290. You do not know the nature of the 
policy ?—No. 

291. Will you let us have at another sitting of 
the Committee a copy of Lloyd’s policy ?—Yes, 
I will do that if the Committee desire it. 

292. Whilst we are upon that subject, will 
you tell us whether the Lloyd’s policy has to be 
effected on each particular consignment, or do 
they give you an open policy covering such and 
such a quantity of goods from such and such a 
station ?—It is an open policy. We take an 
open policy for say 10,000/. or 20,000 7. at a 
time, and then we merely give them notice ; for 
instance, we send off a case of silk to Scar- 
borough, valued at 300 /., and we send a notice to. 
Lloyd’s advising them that such a case has left of 
the value of 3002, and those notices are all 
entered into a book. 

293. Do you insure in respect of any articles 
excepting those which were within the enact- 
ment of the Carriers Act ?—No, 

294. Do you insure at Lloyd’s to any con- 
siderable extent in the course of the season ?— 
Last year, from March 1875 to March 1874, we 
insured 175,000 /. at Lloyd’s. 

295. That was effected at the uniform rate of 
1s. per cent. ?—Yes. pit 

296. Had you to make any claim in respect 
of that?—Not a farthing. In fact Lloyd was 
87 1. in pocket, and we were 87 l. out of pocket ; 
but still we were comfortable, and we knew that 


_ if the goods were lost we could recover, 


sf 
‘ 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. ‘ 


297. Was the other sum that you mentione 
5s, per cent. and not 5 /. per cent. ?—Yes, in the 


- -game proportion; it was my error. 


Chairman. 


298. The railway company demand five times 
as much as Lloyd’s will do it for ?—Yes. 

299. The railway companies have control over 
the parcels from first to last, whereas Lloyd’s 
‘never see them ?—Just so. 

300. If the railway rate were reduced to the 
same level as Lioyd’s, or something which you 
could afford to pay, have you any hesitation in 
saying that you would adopt the railway in- 
surance ?—I think we would expect something 
less from the railways; at least I think we should 

go upon the same scale as we have at Lloyd’s. 

301. Have you, in your own practice, ten- 
dered any parcels to the railway companies for 
insurance ?— Not that I am aware of. 

302. You heard of Mr. Buckingham’s evidence, 
did you not ?—Yes. 

303. Do you agree with Mr. Buckingham in 
- considering that if the railway company were to 

carry out the right that they assert, of examining 
every parcel before they insure it, it would be 
practically impossible to insure, even paying their 
rate ?—Yes, quite so. 

304. And that if that is relied upon by the 
companies it is tantamount to an absolute refusal 
to insure ?—Quite so. 

305. Would such a stipulation on the part of 
a carrier prevent your insuring, even at the re- 
duced rate at which Lloyd’s would give a policy ? 
—Yes, decidedly, because the bulk of our parcels 
are sent out from three o’clock to five, and it 
would be impossible, in the time, for parcels to 
be examined. We receive our orders in the 
morning and the goods are got together and 
packed in the afternoon, and the railway com- 
panies collect from our own house; at least 
there are Chaplin & Horne’s, the Great Northern, 
the Great Western, the Midland, Pickford & 
Sutton’s, send their own carts at their own parti- 
cular request, and take the goods from our own 
door, signing a book, and we paying the booking 
fee the same as if they were sent into the rail- 
way office. 

306. I suppose’ that furs, value for bulk, are 
probably of less value than silk and lace, taking 
the cubie contents of the box ?—Furs and silk 
would be about the same value, because furs 
include sealskin mantles or cloaks trimmed with 
fur, and those cannot be packed in small parcels ; 
they are bulky things, whereas a small piece of 
lace of the value of 100/. might be put into a 
parcel 18 inches by 6 inches. I am speaking now 
of Brussels lace, and other expensive lace. 

307. We understand that some kind of lace, 
machine-made Nottingham lace, is exempt from 

the Act ?—Yes. 

308. But Brussels lace, Honiton lace, and all 
the finer kind of laces made by hand are still 
within the Act ?—Yes, they are still within it. 

309. What should you say would be the com- 
parative value even of Nottingham lace, as 
contrasted with silk, parcel by parcel, bulk 
by bulk ?—It is rather difficult to answer that 

question. cs 

310. Speaking roughly, would it be equal to 
it?—A piece of black silk weighing 20 Ibs. may 

_ be worth 20 /. in value or 40 /., but you may get 
20 Ibs. weight of Nottingham lace not worth 5 1. 
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or 102 The one is a machine-made article, the . 
other is made by hand. ' 

311. Have you considered what would be the 
proper way of altering the law with regard to 
the liability of carriers?—By small insurance, 
similar to what they have on the Continent. 

312. I take it that in your view you would 
perhaps concede that furs and lace might be put 
in a different position to hosiery, or even such 
silk goods as Mr. Buckingham deals in?— 
Quite so. 

313. In other words you think it not unreason- 
able that a railway company should have notice 
first of all of the contents of a parcel, and then 
some little remuneration for the extra care that 
that notice would impose upon them ?—Yes, 
such a small sum as would amount to a registra- 
tion, or a small sum in the shape of an insurance. 

314. In other words, you think that some fixed 
fee in the nature of a registration fee, such as 
the Post Office exact for the registration of 
letters, or some small ad valorem fee by way of 
addition to the charge for carriage, might be 
easily conceded by the railway companies?—I 
should prefer insurance as far as we are con- 
cerned; I think that it would work easier for the 
railway companies, and for us also. 

315. Are you aware that in 1868 the Govern- 
ment brought into Parliament a Bill which 
proposed to limit the rate of insurances which 
railway companies might charge; has your at- 
tention ever been called to a clause in the Bill 
brought in in 1868?—Yes, I am aware of that 
clause. 

316. That clause proposed that where “ the value 
and nature of the articles are declared” under the 
Act, “the company shall carry the same on pay- 
ment (as a compensation for the greater risk and 
care to be taken for the safe conveyance thereof) 
of such increased rate of charge as may be noti+ 
fied in manner directed by the Act, but not 
exceeding 1d. for every 20. of the value so de- 
elared, and for every fraction of 207. over and 


above either such 20 /. or some multiple thereof;” 


and that comes out to 5s: per cent.; would such 
limitation as that be satisfactory to you if it were 
enacted ?—I think we should be disposed to 
insure at that rate rather than run the risks that 
we do now. 

317. Have you considered at all whether such 
a law as that would give the railway companies 
reasonable renumeration for such extra trouble 
as they may be said to be at in taking care of those 
goods ?—I am almost certain that it would be 
very profitable to them. 

318. Do you think that by refusing to insure 
at reasonable terms they are probably excluding 
themselves from a remunerative business?—Quite 
so. 

319. Mr. Buckingham wants silk cut out of 
the Act altogether; would you include silk?—I 
should have no objection to it if that plan were 
adopted. — 

320. Supposing you could not get silk cut out 
of the Act altogether, would you be disposed to 
adopt the Duke of Richmond’s clause with regard 
to such silk as you deal in, and do you think the 
trade would stand an insurance at the rate of 5d. 
per cent. which the Duke of Richmond proposed 
in 1868 ?—Yes, we should be willing to insure at 
that rate. 

321. You are aware that at present the railway 
companies cannot be compelled to take these 
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Chairman— continued. 


goods except on their own terms as to insurance ; 
do you think that right ?—No. 

322. You see no reasonable objection to a 
clause in an Act of Parliament compelling rail- 
way companies to carry all those goods on terms 
to be fixed by Parliament ?—No. 

323. So far as your observation goes, the terms 
mentioned in that clause would be satisfactory ? 
—Yes, they would be satisfactory to us. 

324. Would you put. all articles on the same 
rate of insurance, or do you think that there 
should be graduated rates for certain articles 
which have to be carried?—I think for such 
articles as gold, silver, and bullion, or precious 
stones, there should be separate rates. I am only 
speaking for my own trade, that is silk, furs, and 
laces. 

325. If they could be brought down to a rea- 
sonable insurance you would be satisfied ?—Yes, 
speaking for ourselves, we should. 

326. You think that other traders, such as 
dealers in gold and silver watches, ought to pay 
higher rates?—I think there is greater risk where 
there are smaller packages; for instance a small 
box containing jewels is more likely to be stolen 
than a case of silks, and therefore the risk is 
greater. 

327. Is a case of jewels more likely to be stolen 
on the railway than a registered letter containing 
bank notes passing through the post office ?—It 
ought not to be; but of course a valuable case 
like that ought to travel under cover. 

328. Do you see any reason why a railway 
company should not receive the most valuable of 
parcels, and require each successive servant 
through whose hand it passes to sign a book 


acknowledging the receipt of them ?—Not at all; 


I should say that they ought to do so. 
329. That is substantially the course adopted 
by the Post Office, is it not >—Yes, I believe so. 


Mr. Leemun. . 


330. Do you know anything about the Post 
Office regulations ?—No; I am only speaking as 
far as my belief goes. / 


Chairman. 


331. How, in your judgment, should those 
rates of insurance, whatever the amount may be, 
be paid; at what stage of the journey ?—I should 
say about once a week. 

332. Should they be paid on the consignment 
by the consignor, or should they be paid by the 
consignee ?—They should certainly be paid by 
the sender of the parcel. 

333. On sending ?—No, not on sending. 

334, When should they be paid?—My idea 
is that it should be done as we do at Lloyd’s. 
All parcels are entered into a book. There is a 
register kept by ,ourselves. When we send a 
parcel to Leeds we enter it as a parcel of the 
value of 3007, and we give them notice of it. 
Then every week the amount is taken out, and 
the sum paid on it. 

335. That you say is a convenient way between 
you and Lloyd’s; { suppose you would hardly 


put that as a sort of principle which might be , 


applicable to all consignors upon all parcels ?— 
That is the sort of arrangement that we have with 
our carriage now; instead of paying right out a 
few pounds here and there we have an account 
rendered from the railways once a month. 

336. What do you say as to a rate varying 
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Chairman—continued. 


with the distance travelled; what is your view | 7 
upon that ?—I should not be in favour of that. ; 


337. Do I understand you to mean that there | 


is no well grounded reason why the insurance ~ 
rate should vary with the distance?—Yes, I 
think it should be irrespective of distance. 

338. Will you explain why you think so ?— 
Because of the trouble of ascertaining what the 
distance is. Inthe case of lace, if it runs over 
from London to Birmingham, or London to 
Edinburgh, or anywhere else, if it goes over two 
or three railways; if it is handed over from the 
London and North Western to the Great 
Western, | presume that they take a signature 
for it, and it can be handed on to another com- 
pany and signed for by so many persons thas it 
ought never to be out of safe keeping. I think 
it would be very difficult indeed to draw a 
scale. 

339. I presume you consider that a carrier un- 
dertaking carriage is primi facie liable, but you 
do not think that the question of distance is a 
sufficient element in determining the rate of 
insurance ?—If a railway company signs for any 
parcel, and they take it from cheit premises, that 
company then ought to be the responsible parties 
to settle all claims against the other companies. 

340. You say you think that the rates of in- 
surance should not vary with the distance; that 
they should be the same for six miles as for 
sixty or six hundred ?—Yes. 

341. I want to know why you so think; you 
have told us one reason, as I understand, that it 
would be very difficult in practice to ascertain 
what the distances were and to measure them in 
insuring parcels; have you any other reason ?— 
No, no other reason. 

342. I presume that you consider that the 
company should in all cases be just as liable for 
injury by spoiling or misuse as for loss ?—Yes. 

343. What do you say about Clause 8, which 
subjects the company to liability when it is proved 
that the loss results from the felony of one of 
their own servants ?—That they should be held 
responsible. 

344. You would continue that responsibility ? 
—Yes, certainly. ; 
345. You would make no concession on that 

point ?—No. 

346. Have you any information to give to the 
Committee as to the workiny of that clause up to 
this time?—I am not aware precisely what that 
clause is. 

347. Clause 8, in the Act of Parliament, is the 
clause which subjects the company to liability 
provided their own servants commit felony, 
although the parcel is not insured ; have you had 
any practical experience of the working of that 
clause ?—I understand that if you can prove that 
the company’s servants have stolen goods, the 
company are held responsible at the present time, 
although the parcel is not msured, 

348. Have you had any practical personal 
observation, or experience of the working of that 
clause ?—Only that case of the two pieces of 
velvet being taken out which we could not prove ; 
it was for the company to prosecute there, or to 
prove it, because we could get no means of 
proving it. 

349. Your observation does not enable you to 
give evidence of any other cases affected by that 
clause ?—There was one from Bristol; it was 
never proved quite to our satisfaction; we believe 

that 
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Chairman—continued. 
that the company ‘had some intimation that the 


box was thrown off the truck on the transit from 
_ Bristol to London, and was thrown over a hedge. 


350. Do you know what the arrangements in 
France are?—Yes. 

351. Will you state them to the Committee ? 

—I have a letter from our Lyons agent which I 


think may be useful to the Committee, in which 
he says: “We have found after investigation 
that the actual rate we pay in Lyons for insur- 


ance is 70 cents. per 1,000 francs ; this insurance 
includes all risks from domicile to domicile ; 
namely, fire, sea, railway accident, theft, or any 


_ other cause during the transport, interfering with 


the nature of the goods to their detriment.” That 
is from Lyons to London, delivered in London, 


including, in fact, every risk. That isa high 


rate, and I will read you for what reason: “ Be- 
sides, at this rate, the Lyons Insurance Company 
takes upon itself all the trouble of getting into 
the possession of proofs necessary to substantiate 
its claims against the third party.” They take all 
the trouble off our hands. If you insure ata 
‘lower rate, and take the trouble yourself, the 
charge is 60 centimes per 1,000 francs including 
all the same risks, only you have the trouble of 
investigating yourself. 

352. Is that insurance, do you know, effected 
by the Railway Company, or by some foreign 
company ?—By the Foreign Insurance Company, 
not by the Railway Company. 

353. That you see is the same as Lloyd’s 
policy ?-—Yes, only this, the goods come a greater 
distance; there is the transit from the railway 
to the boat, and from the boat to the railway, 
and sea risk. It is only showing that at that low 
rate they do make it a very profitable trans- 
action. | 

354. You give that evidence as showing that 
insurances might be effected at a very much 
lower rate than the English companies suggest 
el could effect them, and yet yield a profit?— 

es. 

355. Can you give the Committee any infor- 
mation as to the terms upon which the railway 
companies in France receive goods for consign- 

ment, and what their legal liability is ?>—I am 
afraid I cannot. 

356. You do not know whether the French 


‘Jaw or the French concession, under which the 


railways are made, gives them any special immu- 
nity. ?—No, Ido not; I might mention that those 
goods are on the road from three to four days, 
coming by express train ; and by heavy train they 
are 14 days on the road from Lyons to London. 
The quickest is three days, and coming by lug- 
gage train the heavier cases are 14 days on the 
road. 

357. Do those policies cover other articles than 
silk ?—-Merely the silk; at Lyons there are no 
other goods made but silk that we deal in; they 
are all silk goods. 

358. Do you think that under any view there 
is any reason for treating fabrics wholly of silk 
differently from fabrics partially of silk?—I think 
that goods partially of silk ought to be expunged 
altogether from the Act. 

359. Would you say that the case for contain- 


-ing fabrics partly silk in the Act is very much 


weaker in any view than the case for containing 
fabrics wholly of silk ?—Yes. 
360. On the ground, I presume, of their smaller 


value, and their more nearly approaching goods 
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which are not of equal value?—Yes; because we 
say that some goods, such as Cashmere, with a 
little silk woven into them, now come under the 
same class as silk, although they are nothing like 
the same value in bulk, and therefore I should 
say that they ought to be struck out altogether. 

361. Supposing that the companies were to 
concede a low rate of insurance on the articles 
named in the Actof Parliament, what would you 
say to letttng them have the same rate, or a cor- 
responding rate on the articles for which they 
are now liable, whether insured or not ?—I should 
not like to agree to that at all. That would be 
putting us in a worse position than we are in 
now. 

362. You think that the railway companies 
would satisfactorily carry a larger number of 
articles without this special privilege, and that 
the same condition might reasonably be applied 
at least to furs, silk, and laces, subject to the 
question of -a small amount of insurance which 
you are willing to concede ?—Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


363. Will you explain what is the exact nature 
of the process that has to be gone through for 
the purpose of insuring at Lloyd’s?—I do not 
know that I am quite in a position to do that. 

364. Notwithstanding that you insure habitu- 
ally at Lloyd’s ?—Itis only at certain seasons that 
we insure. 

365. I understand you to say that you receive 
your orders in the morning, and have your par- 
cels immediately made up in your place of busi- 
ness, and completed between three and five 
o’clock in the afternoon ?—Yes, it is so. 

366. Presuming that they reach their destina- 
tion, or are supposed to reach their destination 
on the following morning, what you want to do 
is to insure yourself against loss in the mean- 
while ?—Yes. 

367. It appears from the circular of railway 
managers, dated 20th November 1874, which 
has been handed in to the Committee, that the 
present rule of railway companies is that no in- 
surance shall be effected until the insuring com- 

any have by inspection by a competent person, 
on behalf of the company, satisfied themselves that 
the articles are in accordance with the declara- 
tion, and are in good condition and well packed. 
We have heard from Mr. Buckingham, who was 
examined before you, that that amounts virtually 
to a prohibition of insurance, and that the thing 
cannot be done. I collect from your evidence 
that between three and five in the afternoon it 
would be impossible for you to comply with this 
regulation of the railway companies ?—Quite 
impossible. 

368. Therefore, as has been stated, by the 
previous witness, and as I also collect from your- 
self, this rule is in point of fact a prohibition 
against insurance ?—Precisely so. 

369. Now I want to know what it is that you 
do at Lloyd’s in order to get this insurance ?—We 
merely send them a notice at night when our 
goods are dispatched that a case of silk value 
300 2. is forwarded from Marshail & Snelgrove to 
Leeds or Scarborough, as the case may be, or to 
any other firm in the kingdom. 

370. They require no inspection, but are 
satisfied with what is set forth in the notice ?— 
Precisely so; they require nothing but ‘our 
notice. 


371. In- 
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Mr. Cavendish Bentinck—continued, 


371. In fact they take your word that the thing 
has been forwarded according to the value which 
you place upon it?— Yes. 

372. You would desire I apprehend that the 
railway companies should act in hike manner ?— 
Yes. 

373. In fact I collect from your evidence that 
if they do not act in that manner, practically the 
insurance would be of no value to you?—It 
would be of no use at all to us. 

374. With regard to foreign practice, have you 
had personally any experience in dispatching 
parcels on foreign railways? —No, not any. 

375. You are not perhaps aware of the extra- 
ordinary difficulty that attends any parcels that 
are dispatched at present ?—No, I am not aware 
of that. 

376. Or the declarations that have to be made 
of the nature and value, and where the parcel is 
to be consigned, and the numerous other formali- 
ties which have to be gone through?—I am not 
aware of that. 

377. I suppose you would not be astonished to 
learn that there are such difficulties in foreign 
railways ?—I should be very much astonished. 

378. As regards the scale of insurance on 
foreign railways, the scale that you have stated 
is from Lyons to London ?—Yes, from Lyons to 
London. 

379. Therefore passing over three railways in 
France and those of this country ?—Yes. 

380. That scale of insurance is given you only 
by this insurance company, which proceeds in the 
nature of Lloyd’s, or it acts upon some system 
analogous to that of Lloyd’s ?—Yes; this is from 
our agent in Lyons. 

381. In short it is not a railway insurance ?— 
No. 

382. And does your agent tell you in his letter 
what actual charge the railways make ?—No, 
because he insures; I do not go into the matter 
with those railways. 

383. You did not ask them the question ?— 
No; but I could get that evidence for the Com- 
mittee. 

384. I infer from what you stated m your 
replies to the questions addressed to you by the 
Honourable Chairman, that you would be content 
that furs andJace and expensive silk should stand 
in a different category from those silks which 
Mr. Buckingham deals in?—I think that all silk 
goods should come under one head. 

385. With regard to Mr. Buckingham’s goods, 
they are not of any very high value, are they ?— 
The same as with every class of goods; there 
are a great variety of qualities of silks varying 
in a great range of prices. 

386. With regard to the very expensive class 
of silks, do you think that those ought to be ex- 
empted altogether from the operation of the Act? 
No, I think that all silks ought to come under one 
head. 

387. I thought from your answer to a former 
question that you would be willing that silks 
should stand in a different class ?— When mixed 
with other materials. 

388. Mixed with furs for instance ?—No, I 
mean mixed up in the manufacture. 

389. Do you mean velvet?—Velvet is silk; 
Lyons velvet is all silk; but I mean in the 
manufacture, for instance Irish poplins which are 
made of worsted and silk. 

390. Do you think that those should be ex- 
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Mr. Cavendish Bentinck—continued. 
empted or not ?—Yes, those should be exempted, — 


and those are exempted now; they do not come — 3 


in under the Act. a 
391. Do you think that furs and lace should 


be exempted ?— Yes, furs, lace, and silk, I think © i 


should. 

392. At the present moment Mr. Buckingham 
is asking that silk should be taken out of the Act 
altogether; do you ask that it should be taken 
out of the Act ?—I should like it taken out of the 
Act. 

393. And do you ask that furs should be taken 
out '—Yes, and furs also. 

394. And the same with regard to lace ?—No, 
I think perhaps lace should remain in, of the 
three articles lace being the most valuable. 

395. Then you consider that furs and silk should 
be both taken out, and that lace should remain 
in ?—Yes, as far as we are concerned. ; 

396. Then would you ask that the railwa 
companies should be compelled to give you what 
you consider to be a proper rate of insurance upon 
lace ?— Yes. 

Mr. Freshfield. 


397. The arrangement for insurance at Lloyd’s 
: I suppose, an arrangement made in good faith? 

es. - a 
398. You could not do that except between 
parties who had some knowledge of each other, 
and some respect for each other; it could not be 
done for instance by every individual who sent 
goods; you can do it because you are known pro- 
bably at Lloyd’s as having a large and constant 
course of business going on, and therefore you 
can work the insurance principle, but I suppose 
it could not be done by every consignor of goods ? 
—JI am not in a position to state that. 

— However you have a current policy ?— 
es. 

400. Therefore that implies large transactions 
and continuous transactions ?— Yes. 

401. I think I understood you to say that if 
you paid what you call an insurance rate, that is 
an increased rate upon this class of goods, namely, 
silk, fur, and lace, the extra payment which you 
would have to make would be equal to about 5 s. 
per cent. ad valorem ?—Yes. 

402. Do I understand you to say that by your 
insurance at Lloyd’s you get the same protection 
for about 1s. per cent. ?—Yes, that is so. 

403. Of that class of cases you have not made 
any claim for a long time on the ‘insurance com- 
pany ?-—We have not made a claim at all on 
Lloyd’s. 

404. Then | suppose you think the railway 
companies are hardly wise in their generation, 
when they refuse 1s. per cent. as a sort of ad 
valorem on this class of goods?—Yes, I think it 
is very unwise of them. " 

405. Do you think that if they charge that rate 
hey would make a profit upon the transaction ? 
—Yes. : Shih’ 

406. Do you think it would be a better prin- 
ciple if railway companies were entitled as to the 
protected articles to charge a maximum of 1 s. 
per cent. ad valorem?—I think that would be 
too much for a railway, because the goods are in 
their power, whereas at Lloyd’s they are not; they 
have no control over them. 

407. You fancy that they might make a profit 
on a lower rate ?—Yes. 

408. Therefore you would recommend the 
railway companies to consider whether they 

would 
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would be content to take those goods at all times, 


‘oN 


at a rate as low as that ?—Yes. 


Mr. Salt. 


409. Have you anything to say about sea car- 
riage ?—Yes, the insurance in France is very 
high. 

410. But you do not send many goods by sea, 


do you?—Yes, we send a great many goods to 


India. — 

411. Have you anything to say about that ?— 
No, I haye not come prepared upon that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


412. You do not insure at ls. per cent. for 
India, Go you?—I do not know what it is. 


Mr. Sait. 


413. Do you consider that the rate fixed by 
Lloyd’s is a reasonable rate ?— Yes. 
414. You often send, do you not, many articles 


‘in the course of the year by: railways, that do 


not come under the Carriers Act ?—Yes. 

415. What do you think would be the gross 
value of those goods in the year ?—I could not 
form any conception. 

416. Have you any idea what the average 
proportion would be ?—No, they vary so. 

417. But the number of parcels we may take 
to be somewhere about 25,000 per year, or from 
that to 30,000 ?—49,000 and odd, by railway, I 
take them at. 

418. Are you now speaking of uninsured par- 
cels ?—Yes, those are all the parcels that have 
passed through the railway in the course of the 

ear. 

419. The insured would bear a very small pro- 
portion, would they not?—Yes, a very small 
proportion. 

420. Sothat we may take it, roughly speaking, 
that something like 45,009 uninsured parcels in 
a year are sent by railway ?—Yes. 

421. What. is your loss in the course of a year? 
—I have no idea; I have not kept any account ; 
small matters, anything under 10 /. we get settled 
at once. 

422. Have you no idea what the claims against 
railway companies above 10/. have come to this 

ear ?—No, I have not taken it out. In 1871, 
1872, and 1873, our claims against one railway 
were 260 /. 

Mr. Gibson. 

423. Andthose cases you have told usof already? 
—Yes; last year we had no claim at all, or at 
least not of any large amount, but what was 
settled. The year before we had one claim of 


- 217 1.;. that was the one I was speaking of in 


1873. 

424. And then you lost 18 /. ?—Yes; but small 
matters we do not keep any record of, at least I 
haye not got the particulars before me. 


Mr. Salt. 


425. You do not know what the amount of 
your claims against the railway companies have 
been ?—No, I could not tell at this moment. 

426. Then they have been nothing considerable, 
or such as to attract the notice of the head of the 
firm ?—No, they have been a mere bagatelle of 
the amount of goods that go through the rail- 
ways. — 

0.66. 
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427. Do not you think that we may draw the 
inference from that, that the care which the rail- 
way companies take is very considerable ?—Yes. 

428. And that they have a great interest in 
bere eare of your parcels ?—They have, I admit 
that. 

429. You said just now that you thought the 
charge made by Lloyd’s of 1s. per cent. was a 
reasonable charge ?—Yes, for Lloyd’s. 

430. But the charge which you wish to be 
pressed upon the English railway companies, as 
a boon, is somewhere about 4 d. or 5 d. per cent.? 
—Yes, about 5 d., or one-half of Lloyd’s. 

431. Do you think that the 7d. per cent. is 
represented by the circumstance, as you say, of 
Lloyd’s not having command of the trafic ?—I 
think so. 

432. Although it is already so very greatly to 
their interest /—Because we pay the railway for 
carrying the goods, and there is a fee for booking 
on them; all these things have to be taken into 
consideration by the railways. 

433. Have not the railways already got the 
very strongest interest possible almost to carry 
your parcels safely ?—They ought to have. 

434, As a fact, have they not carried your 
parcels very safely?—They have; but we do not 
know but what any day we may be subjected to 
a loss of 1002. or 200 /. 


Mr. Bruce. 


435. Do those insurances with Lloyd’s cover 
all damage of every kind to the goods during 
transit ?—I believe it is “ damage and loss.” 

436. You mentioned to the Committee that 
the railway companies impose a condition in the 
insurances made by them that the goods should 
be examined to see their state, and the way in 
which they are packed before they start; but in 
the case of Lloyd’s, of course that is not done ?— 
No, they take our word for it, in fact. 


437. I think it has been remarked by an 
honourable Member of the Committee that you 
deal personally with Lloyd’s in this matter; it is 
not the case that under the General Act, Lloyd’s 
are obliged to take every parcel at that rate which 
chooses to come to them?—I cannot give any 
information upon that subject ; I am not prepared 
to say. 

438. Iwant to put a question to you, because I 


am quite sure you never would do it, and therefore ' 


Iam quite safe in putting it; but is itnot a possible 
thing that a person might insure a parcel of goods 
which were damaged, and declare them of a 
certain value, and then claim for damage to those 
goods at the end of the journey, on the allegation 
that the injury had been done during the journey ? 
—Of course there are rogues, and it would be 
open to that; but it could not very well be in 
houses of business such as ours, because Lloyd’s 
would come and say those goods were tampered 
with, and we have only got to refer to the book 
showing the entry. In qur house one man enters 
the goods, another man packs them; then the 
top is put on, and they have to be signed and 
ticked from the invoice or memorandum. 

439. Supposing an Act were framed as you 
were suggesting, and that railway companies 
should be compelled by Act of Parliament to 
take those goods on payment of a small insurance 
without any condition that they were to ascer- 
tain beforehand the condition of those goods 
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when they were sent, do not you think (and 
perhaps that is the reason why they put that 
condition in), it is possible that they would have 
to deal with persons in whom they would not 
have the same confidence as they would naturally 
have in you, and they might be subject to loss 
in that way from unprincipled persons sending 
damaged goods and then claiming for them ?— 
Of course that is a consideration for the railway 
companies, but I should think that scarcely any 
one would be capable of such a trick as that, 
and the railway company might have a clause 
to protect themselves against that, giving them 
the privilege to examine any cases that they 
think suspicious. 

440. But your proposal, as I understood, was 
that the railway company shouldbe compelled to 
give this rate of insurance, that rate being about 
one-half of what Lloyd’s charge (you being, if I 
may say so, a selected customer ), and that the rail- 
way company should extend to everybody a rate 
of insurance jess than half what Lloyd’s think it 
necessary to charge you?—Yes, for the reasons 
I have given. 

441, You stated that you objected to the rates 
of insurance being graduated by distance; are 
not the parcels’ rates graduated by distance to a 
great extent ?—Yes. 

442, Is it more difficult to ascertain the dis- 
tance for the purpose of insurance than for the 
purpose of parcels?—That is a very difficult 
question at the present time. There is nothing 
definite about rates. You can send a parcel 
down, say to a person at Bath to-day, weighing 
five pounds, and they charge you 1s. 2d., if you 
send it to-morrow, it will be 1s. 4 d., and another 
day it will be 1s. 3d.; there is ro specified 
rate. 4 

443, Would there be any greater difficulty in 
ascertaining the rate of insurance according to 
the distance than the rate that you have to pay 
for a parcel ?—I think so. 


Mr. Majendie. 


444, Is that system of insurance at Lloyd’s 
common to other large houses of business?—-I am 
not in a position to say that; I cannot tell you 
whether 1 or 20 houses of business avail them- 
selves of it;I have not ascertained that fact. 

445. You insure on what is called an open 
policy ’/—Yes. 

446, Have you ever insured at all with a 
French railway company; or do you know 
whether any of the French railway companies do 
insure goods ?—No, I do not know. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


447. The great house of Marshall & Snelgrove, 
send away 100 parcels a day, and it is worth the 
while of a house like Lloyd’s to insure for you, 
but would the system pursued at Lloyd’s be ap- 
plicable to the smaller retail houses where they 
send away not more than, say 10 parcels a day ? 
—I should say so quite; I do not see why we 
should be particularly favoured ; of course if we 
send 100 parcels away the risk is 100 times more 
than if we send only one. : 

448. The trade with you is worth doing, as it 
is a large amount, 78 /. a year; but in the case 
of a house sending away only 10 parcels a day, 
and some houses only sending five, the amount 
would come to something less than 10/. a year, 
which would not be worth the while of a large 
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mercantile house; but, however, you do not — 


offer an opinion upon that, I understood you to | 


say. 

‘49, With regard to the system of declaring 
to the railway companies when you hand over — 
parcels, that you require insurance, supposing — 
that: the carriage of a parcel was 5s. to a town © 
some distance from London, do you think that 
a sum in proportion to the freight might be 
charged for insurance having no reference what- 
ever to the value of the goods ?—If, as I under- 
stand you, you would put an increased rate upon 
carriage instead of insurance, I should say, No; 
I would rather pay the insurance at once. 

450. I put it as a mode of collecting the in- 
surance; do not you think that in that respect it 
would be an improvement ?—No, I do not think 
myself that it would work, because the scale might 
rise proportionately with other goods. For in- 
stance, in sending mixed goods going to Leeds, 
lace, silk, velvets, tweeds, calicoes, and all 
descriptions of goods, would be going in one case 
to our branch establishment; almost every 
article you could enumerate would go in one case, 
and we should have to pay a higher rate for it, 
because it contained perhaps only 1097. worth 
of silk in a 1,000 7. parcel. 

451. If you send a parcel of goods worth 1002, 
the freight which is 5s., and you declare the 
value, would not it be a very equitable mode for 
the railway company to charge an additional sum 
upon the freight ?—It would amount to the 
same thing then, of course, if we declared the 
value. . 

452. Do you know whether the Lyons rate is 
for parcels or bales?—For parcels I should say, 
or rather for cases; I should think it would be 
for bales also, because raw silk would go in bales, 
and manufactured silk would be sent away in 
cases. 

453. Of course you admit that the risk of 
pilfering to parcels is infinitely greater than it is 
to bales?—No, I do not think it is any greater. 

454. Do you not think that bales of silk 
coming from Lyons to your house run very much 
less risk than parcels that are delivered from your 
house in London to the carrier or to Pickford, 
and which have to be carted and afterwards 
delivered wherever they may be sent ?—Silks 
are put in cases which are nailed down and 
corded. 

455. But is not the risk infinitely greater to 
such parcels as sealskin jackets delivered to a 
carter in your street, and delivered afterwards to 
the railway porters, and afterwards conveyed 
from the railway in the country to the house of a 
private gentleman (as was the case with those 
seaiskin jackets which you mentioned), than it 
is in the case of bales coming from Lyons to your 
house ?—No, I should say not. 

456. Do you know what is the rate of insur- 
ance for parcels from Calais to London, as distin- 
guished from bales of silk goods from Lyons ?— 
No, I do not. b 

457. Do you know whether it is greater or less? 
—I do not know. 


Mr. Gibson. 


458. I believe that in four years from the pre- 
sent time you are only able to mention four cases 
in which you have made any complaint for loss 
beyond the limit in the Act of Parliament ?—] 
have only had four cases before me. 


459. Is 
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“459. Is it not the fact on the evidence that you 
ave given to the Committee, that without put- 
ng you to the expense of a trial or litigation, 
ne companies with whom you had those dealings 
aid you considerably more than half the amount 
jaimed ?—Certain railways did. 

460. I find that the largest demand that you 
iade, was this case of 217/., in which you were 
ecouped by the railway company to the extent 
f 198/.; taking them all in the aggregate, is it 
ot the fact that in the aggregate in the four 
ases, the companies without litigation paid you 
onsiderably more than half the amount of your 
osses ?—That particular company did. . If they 
ll treated us in that way we should not com- 
Jain. The Great Western are just the reverse ; 
hey lost us 50/. worth of goods, and we did not 
yet a farthing. — 

461. But they offered you 20/. and you re- 

‘used it?—Yes. 
462. Another loss that you mentioned was 
70 i., and you got 40/.; is it not the fact that in 
the aggregate the railway companies either 
offered or paid you considerably more than half 
of your loss, and that without litigation ?—In this 
one case, certainly. 

463. Although you were neither insured nor 
within the Act of Parliament, yet, without liti- 
gation, in four cases you were paid more than 
half the loss; is not that so ?—Yes, that is the 
fact. 

464. With reference to silk, I understand you 
to make a distinction between pure silk and 
mixed silk; is it not the fact that if you made 
cotton goods worth 1,000 /., that would not be 
within the Act of Parliament; and is it not 
equally the fact that if, in making those cotton 
goods, they were mixed with 6 /. worth of silk, 
that material so mixed would render you liable 
to lose the whole if it was not insured and de- 
clared ?— Yes. 


465. Should you consider that one of the very 
strong cases that call for some change of legisla- 
tion ?— Yes. 

466. With reference to what has been pointed 
out as to the right of examination, which you 
consider a great grievance, are you aware that 
that is not warranted in any respect whatever by 
the Carriers Act, nor, so far as I know, by any 
other Act of Parliament; in point of fact, that 
there is no legal warrant for it?—I was not 
aware of that. 

467. Have you never had occasion to test it? 
—wNo, I have not. 

468. As I understand you, the principal ob- 
jection that you have is as to the inconvenience 
of effecting insurance ?—Yes, as to the incon- 
venience of inspection, certainly. 

469. Do I understand you to say that as- 
suming that provision to be out of the question, 
you would have no objection to any reasonable 
measure of insurance ?—Not to any reasonable 
measure. 

470. That measure being a matter of detail 
whether it is the French rate, or Lloyds’ rate, or 
anything else ?— Yes. 

471. | saw from a printed paper in your 
hands, and in Mr. Buckingham’s hands, that it 

- contained a suggested amendment in this Act of 
Parliament; have you got such a paper?— 


Yes. 


472, Is there any objection to your submitting 


y it to ike Committee ?—It was much the same as 
0.66. 
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Mr. Buckingham spoke about. The Committee 
of Trades recommended the following practical 
suggestions, and, in their opinion, necessary 
amendments, in the General Carriers Act as it 
affects their trades. (1). That the method of in- 
surance for the safe delivery of parcels should be 
simple and convenient; the insurance rates to be 
either prepaid or charged forward with the rate 
of carriage, at the option of the consignor. (2). 
That the carrier who signs for the parcel should 
be held to be responsible for its safe delivery, 
and should also be responsible for the loss of, or 
damage to, any portion of the insured parcel. 
(3). That the insurance rates should be defined 
irrespective of distance, and should be applicable 
to parcels of goods recited in the present Act, of 
and above the value of 202, save and except 
bullion, gold and silver manufactures, precious 
stones, pictures, bank notes, title deeds, upon 
which preference rates should be charged. (4). 
That the rates of insurance should be graduated 
and fixed by Act of Parliament, according to the 
following scale: For each 20/. worth of de- 
clared value.—(Class 1). Stamps, maps, silks, 
furs, hand made lace, clocks, and timepieces, 1 d.; 
(Class 2). Gold or silver coin, gold or silver ina 
manufactured or unmanufactured state, precious 
stones, jewellery, watches, trinkets, bank notes, 
title deeds, writings, bills of exchange, orders, 
notes or securities for payment of money 
(English and foreign), gold or silver plate, plated 
articles, glass, and china, 6d. ; (Class 3). Pain- 
tings, engravings, and pictures, (5). That 
fabrics, or articles containing silk, wrought up 
with other materials, should not be included 
with silk manufactures in the Act. (6). That 
the carrier should be liable up to the limit of 
207. in cases of total loss, whether insured or 
otherwise. 
Mr. Leeman. 


473. As I understand you, you send about 
45,000 parcels per year by railway ?—Yes. 

474, And as regards all the parcels up to 102, 
the losses up to 10/. have been about how much? 
—T have no idea of that, because when once the 
thing is settled we do not make any entry of it. 

476. It is.a very small amount, is it not ?— 
Yes, it is small; every week I daresay there is 
some claim or other. For instance, a bale of 
calicoes coming up from Manchester, through the 
friction might be rubbed through five or six folds, 
and perhaps the damage would be 2/. or 31. 
That is a matter that is settled at once, and there 
is no account taken of it; it is only those large 
amounts. / 

476. Those are by the railway companies 
settled with you without any difficulty ?—Yes; 
it is only in dealing with a case of silks that the 
difficulty arises. 

477. You find that the railway companies give 
every facility for the settlement of those small 
matters ?—Yes; in small matters we do. 

478. I was very glad to hear you speak of the 
north country railways; you say that the Great 
Northern is very liberal?—Yes, very liberal 
to us. 

479. And you consider, I suppose, that it was 
an instance of great liberality when being under 
no liability at all in respect of your loss of 217 Z, 
they paid you so as to reduce your actual loss to 
182.?—Yes. Then you see there are certain 
grounds for that; we are large customers ; but 
at all events we are not fighting the battle for 
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ourselves only, we are fighting it for the trade in 
general. 

480. But as regards that particular matter, you 
were certainly fighting for yourselves ?—Yes; 
but I am speaking about an alteration in the 
Act. 

481. And the Committee are inquiring into the 
necessities for alteration; you state in the first 
place, I think, that they would not treat every 
one on the same terms as they treated you, and 
therefore you were treated more liberally than 
anybody else ?— Yes, on account of being very 
large customers we are treated liberally. They 
take all our goods to Scarborough; I have not 
taken out what we do pay them, but I expect we 
do not pay them much less than 1,000/. a year 
for carriage, but a man who paid only 507. a 
year, I think, would not get treated in the same 
way as we have been. 


482. I suppose if a man who paid 50/. for car- 
riage was only injured in the proportion of his 
50 7. to your 1,000 2. a year, he would not have 
much to complain of ?—I do not know that. 

483. As I understand you, in the four years 
from 1870 up to now, in which you have been 
sending your silks to Leeds, or Scarborough, 
there have only been four cases of damage; it 
would follow if you take the same proportion, you 
paying 1,000/. a year to the Great Northern in 
the case of the person who paid 507., the propor- 
tion, if it is good for anything, must have been 
insignificantly small as regards the loss that he 
sustained ?— Very small, compared with the 
amount and number of parcels; but it is as 
vexatious in his case as it Is to us. 


484. But you have always found that they 
have arranged the matter amicably with you?— 
Fortunately we have or we should not be able to 
keep on doing the same amount of business with 
them; we were very fortunate last year; this 
year we may be just the reverse ; to-morrow we 
may have a claim for 200 /. or 300 1. 

485. In that case in 1870, did you find the 
London and North Western Company dealing 
with you very liberally ?—They gave us about 
one-half. 

486. Was that a case of sealskin jackets at 
Edinburgh ?—No, it was a case of velvets. 

487. The lady did not approve of them and 
sent them back again ?—Yes, there was a pretty 
good proof that the goods were taken, and if we 
had pressed it we might have come upon them 
for the whole amount, because the goods were 
taken by their own servants. 

488. But you were adyised by your solicitor 
that you could not establish your case ?—We 
could not prove it; as the law stands now, it is to 
the interest of railway companies not to prove it 
against their servants, because of course if they 
do they are liable for the whole amount. 

489. Do you mean that the consignee or con- 
signor of goods by railway has no interest him- 
self to pursue them; what difficulty is there in a 
consignor, or a consignee, ascertaining what has 
taken place on the railway, if he chooses to set 
his solicitor to work ?—He cannot do that. 

. 490. Do not you know that it is every day’s 
work, and do not you know that on a railway itis 
every day’s practice 7—I do not know of course; 
I only know the difficulty we have in getting 
matters settled quickly. 

491. But itseems that you have no difficulty 


Mr. Leeman—continued. 


in getting the matter settled in cases under 10 1. Pf 
-—Just so. i 


492. And in those four cases, which are the _ 


whole that have happened during those four years, 
notwithstanding that the company were strictly 


entitled to a legal discharge from a liability under 


the Act, you were met most liberally ?—I think 
that they were liable in all those cases for every 
farthing. 

493. Why then did not you establish your 
claim ?—It would have cost as much to establish 
it as to lose it. 

494. Your objection to distance forming an | 
element in the amount of insurance, consists in 
the difficulty of ascertaining the distance, but 
surely Marshall & Snelerove’s house has no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the distance to those two 
great houses of theirs in the country ?—Not those 
particular houses. 

495. Take Scarborough, you know the dis- 
tance to Scarborough as well as I do, do you not? 
—Yes, we know how many miles it is. 

496. You know the distance to Leeds ?—Yes. 

497. And to Bradford ?—Yes. 

498. And to most of the large towns to which 
your house consigns goods ?-—Yes. | 

499. Do not you know that the distances are 
marked up in the railway office ?—Yes, but we 
should want to keep a couple or three clerks to. 
do nothing else but to run round to the railway 
offices at the time that they revised the lists. 
We send goods to every railway station in the 
kingdom. 

500. Do not you know that at the metropo- 
fitan offices to which the goods are taken, the 
distances to all the places to which they send are 
marked up in the office, and they are bound to be 
so ?—I do not know that it is so, but I take it for 
granted if you say so. 


501. You are making a practical grievance of 
the difficulty in ascertaining the distance; did 
you ever go and look for yourself at the offices, 
and see the distances marked up there ?—No, I 
never did. * 

502. The goods that are sent between Lyons 
and London are principally, are they not, 
packed in bales ?—In cases. 

503. And the goods which are sent down by 
you to different parts of England are very 
mainly, are they not, in railway wraps ?—No, in 
boxes mainly, we send the greater portion of our 
goods. 

504. Did I understand you to say that the in- 
surance at Lloyd’s has existed for some time ?— 
It has run over, I think, nearly four years. 


505. Then you did not insure at Lloyd’s at the 
time that those four cases of damage happened 
on the railways ?—No, I believe it was on ac- 
count of that last loss that we sustained that we 
commenced the insurance. 

506. That was in 1873; was it not?—I have 
not got them specified here, but our largest 
amount of insurance was from 1873 to 1874 at 
Lloyd’s. 

507. You began at, Lloyd’s in 1873, did you? 


-—No, before then. 


508. Were you insuring at Lloyd’s at the time 
when that loss occurred to you on the Great 
Northern?—I am not sure;,I could not say, 
because we take out a policy for 50,0007. and 


- there itruns off; perhaps we shall not be sending 


goods again to any great extent for another 
month 
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month or two; it is only at a certain season of 
the year that we insure. 

509. Can you tell me what was the date of 
your first policy at Lloyd’s?—I cannot. 


510. I presume it was not 1873?—I have no 
memorandum to that effect. : 

511. Have you got the form of policy at 
Lloy d’s ?—No, not with me. 

512. Would it be convenient to you to let the 
Committee see one?—I do not know whether 
that would be quite right. 


513. Why should not we see the form of 
policy ; what is your difficulty about that?—I do 
not know that there is any difficulty at all; Iam 
in the hands of the Chairman with respect to 
that. ; 

514. Have you any personal objection ?—I 
have no personal objection to it at all. 

515. You say that youinsured'first for 50,000 2. ; 
do you insure generally in large amounts ?—Yes, 
generally; I can give you the amounts; last 
year it was 175,000 /. in four amounts. 


516. Is that for a certain period ?—Yes, until 
we have run it off. 

517. But you told me, as I understood you, 
that you only insured there at certain seasons ?— 
When it has run off, for instance in the slack 
season, we do not renew it again for three 
months. 

518. Have Lloyd’s in their form any sliding 
scale ?—I am not aware of any. 


519. Supposing they were dealing with a 
smaller house than Marshall and Snelgrove, you 
do not know whether they may have a special 
rate?—I have not the slightest idea. 

520. Shall we see anybody from Lloyd’s ?— 
Not that I am aware of. 

521. I see that in your suggested amendment 
of the Act your proposal is 1d. for your parti- 
cular class of goods ?—Yes, we think that that 
would be a fair thing. 


522. You do not object, I observe, to title 
deeds, gold and silver plate, plated articles, glass 
and china, and some other things being put at 
6 d.?—-No, but of course I have nothing to do 
with them; you will have gentlemen here who 
will give evidence upon those things. That 
paper is not supposed to come before you gentle- 
men; it is only a matter which has been talked 
over in our own committee as suggestions to be 
made, and you are not to take it for granted at 
present, because it is to be revised. 


523. Was.it a suggestion of your committee, 
that whereas stamps, maps, silks, furs, hand- 
made lace, clocks and timepieces, should for each 
201. worth of declared value pay 1d., gold or 
silver coin, gold or silver in a manufactured or 
unmanufactured state, precious stones, jewellery, 
watches, trinkets, bank notes, title deeds, writings, 
bills of exchange, orders, notes or securities for 
payment of money (English or foreign), gold or 
silver plate, plated articles, glass and china, should 
pay 6d. ?—That proposition was made. 


524. Is that a suggestion which is to be made 
to the House with regard to those articles ?— 
No, that is to be revised. We have not seen 
all the gentlemen who are interested in those 
trades. 

525. Then at one time there was an idea that 
watches, trinkets, bank notes, gold or silver plate, 
- glass, china, and so on, should pay 6 d., whereas 
0.66. 
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silks, furs, lace, clocks and timepieces should pay 
1 d. ?—Yes, there was at one time. 

526. You do not seem to have carried your 
mind so far as paintings, engravings, and pic- 
tures ?—No, because there was no one represent- 
ing that branch of trade present. 

527. But there were gentlemen representing 
those other trades, glass, china, and so on?— 
Yes, but not any beyond those. 

528. You thought that 6 d. would be a proper 
insurance ?—Yes. 

529. Can you tell us why clocks and time- 
pieces should be put in the 1d. class, and plated 
articles, glass and china, on the 6 d. side ?—I do 
not expect that the china and glass would be 6d. 
You must not go by that paper, because it is not 
correct; you shall have a correct copy of it. 

530. It never was suggested, was it, that those 
other articles could afford 6d.?—It was suggested 
that it should be 6 d. 

531. Whereas timepieces, furs, and silks, could 
only afford 1d.?—Yes; because the risk is so 
much greater of breakage with china and glass. 
You may pack a case and let it drop, and the 
whole of the things are ruined, and not worth 
anything. 

532. And the same with clocks and timepieces? 
—Yes; clocks and timepieces, and china and 
glass, and plate glass; you may drop a case of 
silk, and you cannot do it much harm. 

533. So I understand you, you only propose 
1d. ?—Yes; I only propose 1d. on our branch of 
trade. 

534. You are paying now at Lloyd’s, how 
much ?—We pay Lloyd’s 2d.; that is to say, 2 d. 
on 20 7. 

535. For the same that you propose 1 d., you 
pay Lloyd’s how much ?—Two-pence. 


Mr. Laing. 


536. I think in those suggestions you say that 
20 1. is the limit at which the first liability is to 
begin, and then you go up by 202. at a time?— 
Yes. 

537. Is that because you take 20/. as the fair 
average value of an average parcel ?—No, I do 
not know that we based it upon that. Some of 
the committee, and I myself, thought that the 
railway company should be liable up to the amount 
of 502; some thought 30/., some thought 20/., 
and therefore we put it at the lowest to meet the 
thing fairly. 

538. The general opinion was that they should 
be liable up to 20/., and if there were any ex- 
ceptional value beyond 20/. there should be an 
insurance ?—-Yes; that the railway companies 
should be responsible up to 207. instead of 107. 


539. If Parliament were going to adopt that 
principle in the case of silks, which you say are 
now very much upon the same footing as other 
goods, how could you object to the same principle 
applying to such other goods as, for instance, 
packages of kid gloves worth 70/.; what distinc- 
tion could you draw between that and a package 
of glass and silk ?—Merely that they are respon- 
sible now for kid gloves, and we think that silk 
ought to travel at the same rate as any other class 
of goods. 

540. If we think it worth while, and I under- 
stand that to be what you propose, to re-open the 
law, and to make a new law, based upon the prin- 
ciple that you contend for, | want to know why 

c4 that 
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Mr. Laing—continued. — 


that principle shauld not include kid gloves as 
well as silk ?—Because we should then be in a 
much worse position than we are now. 

541. You are the parties asking for the altera- 
tion ?—Yes, we want our case improved; we do 
not want it made worse. 

542. If it is fair in the one case, can you give, 
us any suggestion why it would not be fair in 
the other?— If you are going to tax every- 
thing, as I said before, we would rather not have 
an alteration in the law. 


543. If you lay down the principle that a 
railway company shall carry a parcel up to a fair 
average value without insurance, but that if there 
is any special instance of value beyond that, there 
should be a fair and reasonable insurance, would 
not that apply to other things as well as silk ?— 
No, I think not. 

544, Why not ?—Because silk is a more valu- 
able article. 

545. You have just told us, as I thought, or 
Mr. Buckingham told us, that it was not ?—Kaid 
gloves do not travel about the country in large 
cases; we never think of sending 20 dozen of kid 
gloves to a lady. A lady writes, ‘‘ Send me three 
pairs of kid gloves,” and we send them through 
the post. 

546. We have had several instances whieh Mr. 
Buckingham gave us of parcels of gloves worth 
751.2—We are only retail; we do not sell 
wholesale, and I am not in a position to give an 
opinion upon that. 


547. May I take it that if in altering the law, 
the Legislature were to apply that uniform 
principle to all goods, you would rather remain 
as you are ?—Yes, quite so. . 

548, As regards the rate which you propose 
for insurance, the rate at Lloyd’s you said is 2d. 
on 201. Itis nearly 23d., is it not >—Itis1s. per 
cent., or 2d. and a fraction for 20 /. 

549. You said also, did you not, that a railway 
company ought to do it for a lower rate than 
Lloyd’s ?—Yes. 

550. Supposing that a railway company is 
obliged to do it compulsorily to all customers, 
good, bad, and indifferent, while Lloyd’s will 
only do it for parties of high standing and re- 
spectability,like your firm, would it not be rea- 
sonable to say that Lloyd’s can afford to do it 
cheaper than the railways?—I am not aware that 
that is the case with Lloyd’s, or that we are any 
exception to the rule. 

551. Lloyd’s are not obliged to insure for any 
firm sending silk any more than they are obliged 
to insure an unseaworthy ship with a bad owner? 
—JI do not know that they are; it is the same 
as with any other insurance company; they are 
at liberty to refuse or take it the same as life 
insurance or fire insurance. 

552. Would it make a vast difference in the 
returns of a railway company if the Act of Par- 
liament did make them insure ?—But look at the 
immense amount of revenue it would bring to 
the railway companies if they were to give us a 
liberal scale. : 

553. Do not you think that character, stand- 
ing, and respectability ought to give a man an 
advantage in all mercantile dealings, whether 
they relate to the carriage of his goods or not ? 
—I do not see how you can draw the line and 
say, “ This firm stands high, and this firm does 
not”; you must have one uniform rate. 


Mr. Leing—continued, a 4 1 | 
554. That is one of the difficulties which you a if 


are raising by asking for an alteration of the Act; 
how can the railway companies shelter them- — 
selves from ‘loss ?—Because they have charge of 


the goods; they are handed into their own ser- | 


vants’ hands. If your lady comes into our house 
and buys a parcel of goods, and one of our porters 
has it given into his hands to deliver at your house, 
if that parcel is lost you make us responsible, we 
are responsible for our servants; why should 
not the railway company be responsible also ? 
555. Iam looking at the question of amount of 


insurance that might be reasonably charged; I | 


say that if your firm comes to the general manager 
of a railway company, knowing that he is per- 
fectly safe from any attempt at fraud in your firm 
he may be glad to do business for you at the same 
rate as Lloyd’s, namely 1s. for 1007.; but sup- 
posing another firm of indifferent character came 
to him, from whom he has had a claim under very 
suspicious circumstances, is he to be bound by 
Act of Parliament to insure for them at exactly 
the same rate as for you?—I think so most 
decidedly. 

556. Do you see any limit to the extent to 
which the rate of insurance should be carried. 
Take such a case as Lady Dudley’s jewels which 
were lost the other day, the insurance on them at 
1d. per 204., if you take them at 20,000 7. would 
come to 42. and some shillings ?—Jewels should 
be treated differently altogether. 

557. Of course everybody under those circum- 
stances would insure, but would it be fair that a 
private person should send a servant with jewels 
of the value of 20,0007. to a railway office, and 
claim under the Act of Parliament the right of 
transmitting those jewels safely from there to 
some other point for a payment of 42 ?—No, I 
think not; I am merely speaking for our own 
class of goods; jewels, I think, are exceptional, 
and ought to pay a much higher rate. 

558. In your particular case, I think I under- 
stand that you send 49,000 parcels by railway 
in the course of a year, and that in the last four 
years from 1870 you specify four cases under this 
Act, in the majority of cases which you have had, 
what you consider fair and liberal treatment ?— 
After a great deal of trouble, annoyance, and 
anxiety. ' 

559. I have just this one question to ask you = 
seeing that these difficult and complicated ques- 
tions must arise, if you amend the Act do you 
think that it is worth your while amending the 
Act, taking your chance of those questions, and 
of bringing other goods in at some rate of insur- 
ance for the sake of remedying such practical 
inconvenience as you have experienced ?—Yes, 
I do. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 


560. Supposing that instead of silk goods, the 
cases to which you refer as haying met with 
losses in 1871, 1872, 1873 and 1874 had con- 
tained valuable printed French cambrics, should 
you have expected to have received full com- 
pensation from the railway companies for the loss 
or for the drawing of those goods ?—Yes. 

561. It was because those were silk goods, that 
you were satisfied to accept from the companies 
any compensation, which they in their beneyo- 
lence were good enough to give to you?—Not 
anything, but they met us fairly in the matter, 
and we settled it with them. — bad 

562. As 


Mr. Brocklehurst—continued. 


562. As much as they in their benevolence 
chose io give you?—Yes. 


Great Western, we refused 207. where we lost 


é 


501. 

- 663. I think I understand from what you have 
said, that having regard to the circumstances 
under which goods are carried at the present 
time, as compared with the circumstances under 
which they were carried in 1830, at the time when 
those carriers’ exemptions were granted, you 
consider that the Act under which those exemp- 
tions were then granted, did not apply to railway 
companies at all /—There were no railway com-~- 
panies in existence, or only one or two. They 
were carriers who were subject, while they kept 
their cart by a roadside inn, to persons putting 
in their hands and taking out a small parcel. 
That is very difficult in railway travelling, be- 
cause they are supposed to be locked up ina van, 
and until they get to their destination, nobody is 
supposed to have access to them but the railway 
company’s servants. 

564. Having regard to the present circum- 
stances, and the present facilities, you are con- 
tending that railway carriers are not to be com- 

ared with the carriers in existence in 1830, and 
that those exemptions ought to be repealed to a 
certain extent ?— Yes. 

565. And that those exemptions ought par- 
ticularly to apply to silk, lace and furs r—Yes. 

566. And you leave it to those who are con- 
nected with other articles to speak for them- 
selves ?—Yes. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


567. The attention of the Committee has 
already been directed to the small number of 
cases in which you have lost anything amongst so 
many transactions, and that you have very pro- 
perly said, I think, is a sign of the care and at- 
tention of the railway companies; but of course 
those large transactions also involve large sums 
being paid to the railway companies for car- 
riage ?— Yes. 

568. And I presume you think that an argu- 
ment might be drawn from that to the effect that 
if the railway companies made this concession, 
and they accepted this responsibility, the loss 
that they would suffer from doing so would be 
very small considering the large revenue they 
have from the traffic of such people as yourself, 
and that it would evidently avoid a great amount 
of vexation to everybody concerned ?—Yes ; that 
is really the great object of getting the matter 


settled. 


569. If the railway companies met you with 
respect to insurance and otherwise, you think 


that they might make possibly a lucrative business 


of it?—Very much so. 

570. Because many more people would insure 
than do so now ‘—Yes. 

571. You said in answer to the honourable 
Member for Orkney that you would object to 
the charge being-made on an ad valorem scale, 
with a certain minimum of exemption on all your 
articles ?—Yes. 

572. But would your objection extend to a 
registration fee, not ad valorem at all, supposing 
every parcel over 207., or over some fixed sum, 
was to be registered as a registered letter is, and 
a certain fee of 2d. or 4d., or something like 
that was charged, and that was to constitute the 


liability of the company ?—That would depend 


0.66. 
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Mr. Campbell-Bannerman—continued. 


upon the amount. If it was to be made 2d., or 
even if it was to be made 4d., my feeling per- 
sonally is that we should submit to it, because it 
would come to a reasonable sum. 

573. Irrespective of what the parcel was?— 
Yes. 

574. It being the same fee for a parcel of 254. 
or a parcel of 250/,?—Yes. 

575. That would not come to a very large sum 
on the value of your transactions?—No, but we 
should have to pay on every parcel, whether it 
was silk or anything else. 

576. It would be left to your option; you 
might run the risk if you thought fit?—We 
might run the risk, certainly. 

577. That would not be open to as many ob- 
jections as an ad valorem charge ?—No. 


Mr. Leeman. 


578. I understand you to say that you think 
that the principle of insurance is itself prefer- 
able ?—Yes, as far as we are concerned in our 
class of business; ours are expensive goods, and 
exclusive goods. 


Chairman. 


579. I understand you to say that you do pay 
2d.a parcel now?—Yes, we pay 2d. booking 
now. 

580. Then we are to understand, from the 
evidence which you have given, that if you send 
200 parcels you pay the railway companies 400 
pence ?—Yes; I know that we pay in booking 
fees alone nearly 300 /. a year. 

581. You pay that on all parcels, whether 
they are within the Act or not?—Yes; it a 
sort of registration, and we take the man’s signa- 
ture. 

582. You pay 2d. a parcel upon every parcel 
that you send; supposing that you were to pay 
4d. in the same way as you pay a registration 
fee upon the understanding that that 4d. made 
the company liable for every parcel with respect 
to which it was paid, would you object to freeing 
them from liability in respect of every parcel on 
which it was not paid, whether it came within the 
Act or not?—That is a matter which I think 
will require a little consideration before we could 
give a decided answer upon it. 

583. Supposing that on the payment of a re- 
gistration fee, be it 3d. or 4d. or 2d. in addition 
to the 2d. that you now pay for booking, the 
railway companies were made, by the receipt of 
that additional fee, liable for every parcel; would 
the trade agree to let the railway company 
be free from liability in respect of every parcel 
which was not so registered and paid upon ?-— 
That would be the same as the registration 
stamp on a letter, in fact for extra care and. not 
for responsibility. F 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
584. Registration involving responsibility im 
the case of a railway company /—Yes. 


: Chairman. 


585. Would it not be worth while to free the 
railway company from responsibility in case of 
non-registration, if there was an undoubted la- 
bility imposed by registration ?—] think that that 
is a subject which requires consideration. We 
will consider it, and let the Committee have an 
answer at a further stage of their proceedings. 
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© ae 586. By the system of insurance that you pro- 
92 March pose, are the Committee to understand that you 

1875. would take the package to the railway company’s 


office, or deliver it to the man who now receives 
it, without any declaration?—Yes, he could 
have itewithout a declaration. That could be 
done the same as we do at Lloyd’s, by a register 
book which we keep for the purpose. 


587. Your principle is no declaration?—No 
declaration. 
what we object to is the seeing of the goods; 
sending a party to see them before they are 
packed. We should have no objection toa de- 
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claration if it were to be made in 
manner. ot ie i ie 
Mr. Gibsonge J noe 
588. You stated that in a general way you 
are in favour of insurance ?—Yes. ae 
589. Do I understand you further to consider 
that every payment made for insurance should va 
ad valorem, that is to say, you snould pay more 
when you insure a parcel of 1,0007. than you 
would for a parcel of 25 /. ?—Yes, that would be 
1 d. for every 20/. pe | 
590. You consider that a varying ad valorem | \ 
is\an essential principle in registration and in- || |) 
surance ?—Yes, i Mah 
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Monday, 12th April 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Brocklehurst. 
Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 
Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. Laing. 


Mr. Leeman. 

Mr. Morley. 

Mr. Pemberton. 

Mr, Salt. 

Sir Edward Watkin. 
Mr. Whitwell. 


HENRY MATHER JACKSON, EsqQ., IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. CHarLes WILLIAM SMiTH, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


591. I BELIEVE you are a member of the firm 
of George Smith & Sons, who carry on business 
as wholesale furriers, in Watling-street, in the 
City of London ?—I am. 

592. Has your attention, as a member of that 
firm, been called to the operation of the Carriers 
Act ?—It has. 

593. Have your firm sustained any losses in 
goods sent by railway, for which you have been 
unable to recover compensation by reason of the 
protection afforded to the railway companies by 
this Act ?—In several instances we have lost. 

594, Has the amount of loss which your firm 
have sustained been considerable ?—Not very 
large. 

595. Could you give the Committee generally 
the amount as nearly as you can ?—I could give 
the Committee the details in two or three in- 
stances. 

596.° First of all, will you give us the amount 
of loss?—In one instance we sustained a loss of 
43 1., which happened in February this year. 

597. On which railway ?—The Great Eastern. 

598. Have you any other instances that you 
could mention ?—On September the 12th, 1874, 
a parcel of goods was damaged by wet to the 
extent of 37. This parcel came by Messrs. 
Sutton. 

599. Have you ever had parcels opened in 
transit ?—Yes, that one which I first mentioned 
was one which was opened, and goods extracted 

from it. Another case was on the 24th of April 
1873, in which case seal jackets were extracted 


from a box, to the value of 38 /. 


600. On what railway?—On the Great 
Northern Railway. 
601. What kind of goods were in the first 
package that you mentioned ?— Sable trimmings. 
602. Did you recover from the railway com- 
pany any compensation for any of those losses ?— 
From the railway companies directly nothing, in 
any siugle instance. 
~ 603. Did you make application for anything ? 
—We made application to ourcustomers, Sutton’s, 
to whom the goods were sent, in each instance, 
and they met us by paying one-third of the loss ; 


we paid one-third of the loss, and our customers 


Chairmun—continued. 


paid one-third of the loss ; the railway companies 
have not paid one single shilling. 

604. Do you know that those losses happened 
on the railways, or do you know_where they did 
happen ?—In the last case that T have mentioned 
on the 24th April 1873, at Liverpool, it happened 
on the Great Northern Railway itself. 

605. I suppose you are well acquainted with 
the course of trade in your business outside your 
own firm and what happens with other dealers ; 
do you know whether the Carriers Act is com- 
plained of by the trade as well as by your own 
firm ?—Decidedly, very much complained of. 

606. Why have not you insured those parcels ? 
Because we have found it impossible to do so. 

607. In what way impossible ?—Under the 
present Act none of the agency offices in the 
City can give us direct information promptly as 
to the correct charge for the value of any pareel, 
because the distance also has to be reckoned, and 
we are, therefore, in all cases referred to the rail- 
way depot. I can give you_an instance of what 
Imean. On the 14th of December we had an 
order from Bath for a set of sable tail trimmings 
which were very expensive, worth 1351, and 
they were ordered to be insured. We sent a man 
to Suiton’s to insure them in the busiest time of 
our day, in the height of our busy time; they 
would not take the parcel there because they 
could not tell us what the amount was, and the 
man had to bring the parcel back, and we had to 
send him up to the Great Western Railway at 
Paddington to insure that parcel, and it cost us 
9s. Those goods were not kept; they were on 
approval, and they were returned, and they 
would, therefore, be charged again 9s. back 
including the carriage, and our man lost quite an 
hour in getting there and back. 

608. I suppose you mean to say from that, 
that it would be in practice impossible to comply 
with the requirements such as are at present 
enforced by the railway companies, if a large 
amount of business had to be done ?—Quite im- 
possible; I could not keep a staff sufficiently 
large to do it; I might just add that we have in 
our busy time an immense number of orders for 
very expensive goods; the orders come through 
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Chairman—continued. 


the telegraph; those orders must be sent imme- 
diately, and they are most of them for very 
expensive goods, and it is utterly impossible for 
us, under the present system, to effect an in- 
surance on those goods, because of the great 
delays, owing mainly to the distance clause. 

609. What number of parcels does your firm 
send by railway in the course of a year, taking 
as good an average as you can ?—Actually in the 
height of our busy time we send about 500 parcels 
a week by railway; we only deal in one article. 

610. And in the slack time how many ?— 
Twenty or thirty; it is a season of some six 


Mr. Whitwell. 
611. Do you send them all by Sutton ?--No; 
Sutton is merely an agent. 


Chairman. 


612. No doubt, in considering the inconvenience 
which your trade suffers, you have also considered 
what remedy you would apply to the state of things 
which you complain of; would you favour the 
Committee with your views upon that subject ? 
—Individually I think that a small rate of in- 
surance for value, irrespective of distance, might 
be adopted. 

613. That is your individual opinion, but do 
you think that your trade would not object to 
pay in addition to the freight a small sum, pro- 
portioned to the value of the parcel, for insurance, 
in addition to the carriage ?—Our trade object to 
that, most decidedly. 

614. What is the view of your trade, so far as 
you know it ?—I would mention that in my own 
trade we send out very valuable goods, and 
therefore my individual opinion must be taken 
for what it is worth; I have thought, myself, that 
a small insurance rate would be just. 

615. But your co-traders, you think, do not 
agree to that ?—Certainly not. 

616. Your view is, I suppose, that furs ought 
to be treated as ordinary goods, and’ not put in 
any special position ?—-Quite so. 

617. And you think that, as furs are especially 
valuable, the railway companies, or the carriers 
generally, are entitled to some extra remunera- 
tion for carrying them ?—I send very extrava- 
gant goods out to all parts of the kingdom, and 
that is my opinion. 

618. How would you propose to effect this 
insurance; by a declaration at the station on 
each occasion, or how do you think you could 
work it out in practice ?—By a certain small sum 
being fixed as a rate of insurance only, irrespec- 
tive of distance, simply on the value of the goods 
sent, 

619. Do you generally pay the carriage in 
advance, or is it paid by your consignee on re- 
ceipt of the parcel ?— We never pay any carriage, 
except when we insure, and thén we are obliged 
to do so. 

620. How would you propose to deal with 
this matter, supposmg Parliament adopted your 
suggestion of msurance; would you have the 
consignee pay that insurance, or would you add 
it to the carriage, and make the consignee pay 
it on arrival?—I do not think it should be put 
into the Act at all; it isa question between the 
consignor and the consignee. 

621. At what point of the journey would you 
let the carrier receive this insurance rate ?—The 
man who signs for it is liable. 


S 


Chairman—continued. 


622. You say that you now send parcels, and 4 
do not pay the carriage, and that that is the |, 
custom in business, and you also say that you |} 
think it right that the carriers should have some — 
insurance fee or rate; in your judgment, ought — 


that additional rate, which is something quite 
apart-from an addition to the carriage, to be paid 
at the time the goods are consigned to the carrier 
for transmission, or ought it to be added to the 
carriage, and paid when the goods arrive, or how 
would you work that out ?—I should charge my 
customer with the amount of the insurance, and 
therefore I should pay it myself on delivery. I 
think that would be the simplest plan. 

623. Would not that rather complicate transac- 
tions; would not the simpler plan be for you, 
when you deliver the parcel to the carrier, to 


pay with the parcel the insurance rate?—Yes; I 


would do so, and charge it to my customer. 


624. I understand you now to say that you 
see no practicable objection to this, that whenever 
you send a parcel, say of 1002. worth of furs, 
you should, when you deliver that parcel to the 
railway for transmission, say: “ This is a parcel 
which I wish to insure, and here is the ad valorem 
rate of insurance upon that parcel,” leaving the 
actual carriage to, be paid when the parcel 
arrives, or paying it at the time if you think fit? 
—That is exactly my view. 

625. Have you considered at all the amount 
of that ad valorem insurance fee; that is to 
say, how much per cent. might reasonably be 
demanded and paid ?—I think that the com- 
panies ought to be responsible up to the value of 
201., and beyond that the insurance rate should 
be 1d. for every 20/., equal to 5d. per cent. 


626. That was the scale adopted in a Bill 
which was laid before Parliament some few years 
ago, as I suppose you know, by the Duke of 
Richmond ?— Yes; I believe so. 

627. Have you arrived at those figures by any 
careful consideration of the circumstances, or 
have you merely adopted those which were 
inserted in the Duke of Richmond’s Bill ?—I 
consider those figures fair and just, as a member 
of our committee. 

628. You have gone into the question ?—Yes, 
decidedly. 

629. Do you. think that that rate per cent., 


confined to parcels which are now within the _ 


Carriers Act, would be fairly remunerative to 
the railway companies if they were compelled to 
carry at that rate ?—I believe it would induce a 
large amount of insurance to be effected. 


630. Assuming that you could insure parcels 
for that, or some other moderate rate, would you 
be willing to give up the protection afforded by 
the liability under which the companies now lie 
for the felonious acts of their own servants ?—- 
I have not considered that question. 

631. I understood you to say that you think 
that the amount for which the companies ought to 
be liable, whether a parcel is insured or not, should 
be raised from 10. to 20 7. ?—Just so. 

632. Have you at all considered the sugges- 
tion that the insurance should not be ad valorem, 
but should be by way of a registration fee, irre- 
spective of the value of the parcel, or the distance 
which it is to be carried ?—I should decidedly 
object to a registration fee, for the reason that if 
there was a registration fee the railway companies 
would simply take that as a proof of the delivery 
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* Chairman—continued. 
of a parcel, and it would have nothing to do with 
the value whatever. 

- 633. I meant supposing that the law were to 
be altered in this way, that the companies should 
be responsible for every registered parcel, and not 
responsible for any unregistered parcel, but if a 
moderate sum were fixed for the registration fee, 
do you see any objection to that proposal ?—I have 
not considered it in that way at all. ; 


Mr. Laing. 


634, On what grounds do you consider that it 
would be reasonable to raise the limit from 10 /. 
+o 202., at which the railway companies should 
begin to be responsible?—On account of the 
enormous increase in the business which is done. 
The railway companies when this Act was passed 
in 1830 had not nearly the number of parcels to 
carry, and, secondly, there was a greater number 
of hands for a parcel to be passed through. We 
could never send our parcels in those days to 
immediate neighbourhoods; we had to send them 
along way by our own people perhaps, or by 
other people to the carriers’ destination where the 
parcels started from. Now, the carriers walk 
into your place and take your goods, and they 
never get into anybody else’s hands. 

635. When you suggested 1d. per 20 /. as the 
rate of insurance fees, have you made any in- 
quiries as to what is the actual market value of 
such an insurance, if effected elsewhere ?—I have 
not. 

636. Have you never attempted to effect what 
Mr. Marshall, of the firm of Marshall and Snel- 
grove, told us he had done, namely, an open insur- 
ance with Lloyd’s ?—No, I have never effected or 
inquired for such an insurance. 

637. If you found that the market value of 
insurance paid by a first-class firm, where there 
could be no suspicion of fraud, or over declara- 
tion of value, was 3d. and not ld. per 201., 
‘would you think it fair to make the railway to 
take insurances at very much less ?—IJ think that 
is as low a rate as can be possibly put. 

638. As regards the possibility of a fraudulent 
“declaration of value, what check would the rail- 
way companies have upon that in case of their 
being obliged to take packages. without exami- 
nation ?—I have never heard of such a case hap- 
pening even with goods that now the companies 
are responsible for which are being sent every 
day ;. kid gloves, and other things which are sent 
for just the same amount as silks are still sent, 
and must be paid. for if lost or damaged. 

639. Of course you are aware that there are a 
great many firms of the highest respectability 


who never think of making an overcharge to rail-. 


way companies ; but unfortunately, as we know 
in the case of claims for compensation ‘for acci- 
dents to passengers, railway companies are ex- 
posed to an enormous amount of attempts to 
fraud 7—Quite so. 

640. How do you think that could be met if 
you established an indiscriminate system of in- 
surance at a very low rate like this, which clearly 
would hold out a temptation to persons disposed 
to fraud to insure at a high rate and make extra 
claims in case of loss?—I do not think that 
hardly such a case would happen. 

641. Would you allow the right of examina- 
tion at all on the ground of reasonable suspicion 
or not ?—Of course such a thing might happen, 


but I do not think really that altering the rate to 
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Mr. Zaing-—continued. 
what I have stated would make any difference in 


_the conduct of different houses. 


Mr. Zeeman. 


642. You gave us three instances of your firm 
having had losses; are these all the cases that 
have occurred within the period as yet covered 
by your evidence ?—I went back to 1873, but I 
could go back to 1867 or 1865. 

643. Speaking of the period that your evi- 
dence already covers, which is two years, are 
those the whole of the losses in the two years? 
—No, those goods are sent to my customers by 
the agents or carriers whom they appoint. 

644. Since April 1873, which is the first you 
named, when you had some goods extracted on 
the Great Northern Railway, and lost 38 /., from 
that time down to the present are the three cases 
that you have given the Committee all that have 
occurred ?—No, they are not. 

645. You have mentioned a loss of 437. in 
February this year, 3 /. in September 1874, and 
387. in April 1873; had you anything between 
April 1873 and April 1875, except the three 
cases you have given us ?—I had not, that I can 
recall to mind. 

646. You say that, in those cases, you dealt 
entirely through Sutton’s?—Except in the case 
of 24th April 1873, the parcel of goods to Liver- 
pool, and that was sent direct through the Great 
Northern. 

647. Those were goods, you say, that were ex- 
tracted ?—They were. 

648. And the only goods that you seem to 
have had damaged in the two years is that parcel 
of 3/. value?—That was the extent of the 
damage; the value was 85 J. 

649. So far as damage goes, all the damage 
that you have had in the two years has been to 
the extent, as I understand, of 3 2. ?—That is the 
only case that I can remember. 

650. You told the Committee that in that case 
of your sending to Bath 135 1. worth of goods in 
last December, the parcel was sent not as an 
absolute consignment ?—The goods were ordered 
on approval. 

651. And they were ordered to be insured 
from your customer ?—They were. 

652. You say you paid 9s. for the carriage 
and 9s. back, which, as I understand you, in- 
cluded the insurance in each case?—I stated 
that had we insured them it would have cost us 
9s. for the insurance of those goods, and coming 
back it would be 9s. again. 

653. I understood you to say, in answer to the 
Member for Kendal, that the 9s. 
included insurance ?—I believe it does. 

654. Can you tell us what the amount would 
be for insurance, irrespective of carriage ?—It 
would amount to about 8s. 6d. or 8s. insurance. 

655. Out of 9 s.?— Very nearly that. 

656. Do you mean that the railway company 
carries all that distance to Bath for 6d. or 1s.? 
—That I cannot tell you exactly, but they charge 
us at the rate of about 7s. 6d. for 1001. 

657. If you paid 9s. for carriage, including 
insurance, does it not occur to you that there 
must be some inaccuracy ; you would not expect 
such a parcel to be carried to Bath for 1s. ?—L 
have not got the exact figures for insurance; that 
is what I have it as including carriage and in- 
surance. 
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658. Do you know the distance from London 
to Bath ?—One hundred and six miles. 

659. Does not it occur to you that there must 
be some mistake in supposing that a package of 
135 1. worth of goods was carried for 9s., in- 
cluding 8s. 6d. or 8s. insurance?—I can show 
you the company’s receipt (handing a Paper to 
the honourable Member). “Paid 9s for insurance 
on 135 1.” 

660. You tell us that in your busy time the 
extent of your parcels is as many as 500 a week? 
—Quite that. 

661. Can you give us an idea what the value 
per parcel is on the average ?—I really cannot. 

662. About what would it be?—It is impos- 
sible to answer that question without really going 
into the details. : 

663. Over how many weeks does you busy 
season generally extend ?—About six months. 

664. So that you send about 12,000 parcels in 
a season ?—Yes. 

665. Could you give the Committee what the 
ayerage value of the parcels would be?—It is 
impossible to give a definite answer. 

666. Would it be about 207.?—I am only 
speaking of the parcels by railway ; 1 send out 
so many other parcels that I could not arrive at 
the average amount. 

667. I am speaking of parcels by railway to 


which this inquiry is directed, your figures are _ 


more than 12,000 parcels in the six months; can 
you give me no idea of the amount of the average 
worth ?—I cannot really give you an answer to 
that question now. 

668. Would they exceed 10 /. on the average? 
—They might, but I cannot really speak defi- 
nitely on that point. ? 

669. Have you any doubt that they would 
average 10/.?—I do not think they would, but 
I cannot speak definitely without I go into 
figures. 

670. Would the larger proportion be above 
107. ?—I could not really say. : 

671. What do you think ?—I do not think at 
all, because I could not give you a definite 
answer. 

672. What proportion of those have you in- 
sured ?—I never insure parcels at all as a rule, 
or hardly any. ; 

673. Having sent out 12,000 parcels your losses 
in two years have been the three which you have 
named ?—My customers lose a great many more. 

674. How can that well be; you say you sus- 
tained losses in two years on the dates you have 
named, and that those are all that occurred to 
you during that time?—My customers settle a 
great many without my knowledge at all. 

675. Are any of your customers coming here 
to be examined ?—I believe there will be one. 

676. Who is that?—A member of the firm of 
Messrs. Leigh, of Liverpool. 

677. Was that the loss of a parcel above the 
insurance figure ?—It was. 

678. Do you remember the amount ?—I cannot 
state positively. 

679. Was that a loss arising from extraction ? 
—It was. 

680. Do you know how it was settled ?—We 
paid half the loss, and Messrs. Leigh paid the 
other half. 

681. How much was the loss ?—£. 38. 

682. Did the railway company pay any of it? 
—Not a penny. 
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683. You are of opinion, are you not, that a. 
small ad valorem insurance fee is just?—I think 
it is quite just. Mi . 
684, That you have no doubt about ?—None. 
685. The question of amount probably we 


might differ about; but in itself as a principle © 


you think it is the right thing ?—I do. 

686. I observe you say that it should be irre-. 
spective of distance; why should it be irrespective 
of distance except for the reason that you have 


these times and the times when the Carriers Act. 
was passed, or have you any other reason ?—I 
object because I think that in the first place it. 
is now excessive, preventing my customers from 
insuring who would do so otherwise, and in the 


next place it is obstructive, and causes great delay 


in business, because we have no possible means 
of effecting an insurance simply and quickly. 


687. Your last remark has reference, has it not, 
rather to the inconvenience which you have de- 
scribed in that particular case when your man 
lost an hour of his time in having to go to the 
Great Western offices; your objection has re- 
ference more to that class of inconvenience, has 
it not ?—-And the amount. 

688. You mean that you would not like to 
have the amount increased by distance ?—I think 
the present rate of insurance excessive. 

689. We are now discussing the question of 
distance ; you tell us that you believe the prin- 
ciple of a small ad valorem duty is the right one, 
but you say it should be irrespective of the dis- 
tance carried. I want to see whether your idea 
is just. Would you think it just to carry a parcel 
for the same money to Bath as you would to 
Manchester with the additional risks attendant 
upon it?—I think that it would be the fairest 
way to make one rate for value. We send a 
great many parcels a very short distance. 


690. Do you think that a parcel that you send 
a short distance is exposed to less risk of its being 
opened and extracted, than a parcel that you 
send along distance ?—In answer to that I would 
say that a parcel that goes perhaps 100 miles will 
go much quicker than a parcel that is going only 
a short distance, because we send by mail. 

691. That isanother question; my question to 
you is, do not you perceive that there must be 
greater risk attendant upon goods passing a long 
distance than passing ashortone, seeing the number 
of additional hands through which the parcel must 
pass ?—It depends upon how it is carried. 

692. Carry it in any way you please; take it 
by Sutton’s, if you like ?—If carried by mail it 


-would not pass through more hands than it would 


if it were carried by luggage, I presume. 

693. But suppose it is carried in the ordinary 
way by goods train, and it is goimg to Bath, does 
it not occur to you that a parcel going twice the 
distance has corresponding risks of bemg either 
opened or damaged ?—I do not think so. 

694. If itis going say to Edinburgh, do you 
mean that you can see no distinction in point of 
risk between that and a parcel which is going to 
Windsor ?—It goes in one van. 

695. It may goin one van, but it is subjected, 
is it not, to the handling of all the people between 
London and Edinburgh, as contrasted with the 
people between London and Windsor ?—=I do not 
know what the rules of the company are.” 

696. It has to pass, has it not, through several 
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 gailway companies’ hands ?—A parcel by mail 


would go straight through, I presume. 

697. Supposing that a parcel which is leaving 
your place has to go through the hands of three or 
four companies before it reaches its destination, 
would you say that distance is no element to be 
taken into account in considering the risk upon that 
parcel ?—That is a question which I cannot offer 
an opinion upon, where it goes through three or 
four hands. 


698. Are you sure that you would like insur- . 


ance to be irrespective of distance, because, sup- 
pose your furs are going to a lady in Edinburgh, 
rather than to a lady in Windsor, and the parcel 
has to go through three or four hands, do not you 
think that the distance is an element which ought 
to be taken into account ?— No, I do not. 

699. You never pay the carriage yourself, I 
understood you to say ?—Hardly ever, unless we 
are instructed to do so. 

700. Why do you fix 207. as the amount up to 
which you would make the railway company re- 
sponsible ?—Because I think it a fair rate to take. 

701. Upon what grounds do you base that 
opinion of its fairness; why should it be 20. ?— 
T have arrived at that conclusion in common with 
the rest of the committee, that if any insurance 
is to be paid, the sum of 20/7. would be a fair 
alteration to ask the companies to make, if they 
are to make any at all. 

702. Am I right in understanding you that 
you think 5d. upon 20/. is enough for insurance ? 
—One penny on 201.; 5d. per cent., I said. 

703. Have you ever insured at Lloyd’s?— 
Never. 

704. Then you do not know anything about 
the practice in that respect?—I have not. the 
least knowledge. 

705. Nor what their rates are /—No. 


Mr. Whitweil. 


706. I think you spoke of a parcel that was 
sent to Bath, of the value of 135 7., what might 
be the size of that package ?—About 18 inches 


long, 4 inches high, and i2 inches wide. 


707. If you will allow me to look at your re- 
ceipt for your insurance; it specifies the amount 
at 135 1., which was according to your declaration, 


I suppose ?—That was the actual value of the 


goods. 

708. On which you had to pay the 9s.; was it 
sent by passenger train or goods train?—By mail 
train. 

709. According to the old scale, if I am rightly 
informed, the insurance was payable at the rate 
of 7s. 6d. per cent. for 100 miles, and conse- 
quently they have charged you apparently at 
the rate of 7 s. 6 d., or scarcely that ?—They have 
done so as nearly as possible. 

710. In the new rate, which bears date the Ist 
of January this year, they seem to have proposed 
to charge 6s. per cent. from 100 to 150 miles ; 
how much less would it be under the new rate 
for 135 miles. I suppose it would then have cost 
you 8s.?—I have not gone into that exactly, 
but that would be about it, I should say. 

711. So that there would be a reduction under 
the new rate of 1s. on that package ?—J ust so. 

712. Will you be good enough to tell me what 
kind of damage was experienced in that package 
on which the loss was 3 /.— Wet. 

713. Was the package wet? — Quite wet 


_ through. 
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714. Are furs very liable to damage from wet? 
—Not the furs themselves in the case of some 
kinds of furs, but the linings are entirely ruined 
by wet. . 

715. To what kind of damage are furs, as furs, 
specially liable in travelling ?—Fire, heat, and 
in some instances wet will spoil them entirely, 
if not actually the fur part, it would spoil the 
pelt or skin. 

716. You say that furs are hable to damage 
by heat; have you ever had any furs damaged 
by heat in transit by the railway ?—No. 

717. Then the real cause why furs are ex- 
cluded, they not being an article which is easily 
damaged, is because of their value, I presume? 
—I presume that is so; they may be easily 
damaged. 

718. Will you tell the Committee how ?— 
That is to say, the actual value is very much 
taken away; if a parcel of ermine were to get 
wet they would be utterly useless. 

719. Then the damage through wet is the 


‘principal risk that the furs run in transit ?—J ust 


80. 

720. Are they more liable to damage than 
silk ?—No, I should say not. 

721. When you send them out they are very 
frequently made up in connection with silk, are 
they not ?—Chiefly so. 

722. Then in such cases as that you could not 
exclude furs from the operation of any Bill with- 
out excluding silk also; furs are so usually sent 
away with silk, that you require the same Act 
for both ?—Just so. 

723. May I ask you whether there is any 
likelihood of the furs beg damaged before 
being packed up, so that a claim might be made 
for them at the end of the journey as a damaged 
article without it being detected by the condition 
in which the package is received, that the package 
has been tampered with ?—There is no possibility 
of furs going out of our establishment as described 
by the honourable Member’s question. 

724. I did not ask the question whether they 


would go out of your establishment as described - 


by the question, but is there any probability of furs 
being damaged at the end of the journey in such 
a way as the consignee would claim for them as 
a damaged article without the package indicating 
that they had been maliciously or surreptitiously 
dealt with ?—If damaged by wet the outside of 
the parcel would show that. 

725. And if damaged by being cut, or in any 
other mode whatever, could that have been de- 
tected ?—-The parcel would show that it had 
been tampered with. 

726. Is there any reason to suppose that an 
article insured would be less likely to be packed 
in a damp state, and claimed upon at the end of 
a journey, than an article not insured ?—No. 

727. The argument would be as strong in 
favour of the one as of the other, would it not? 
—Quite so. 

728. Could not a dealer, if so inclined, send 
damaged gloves in a package, and claim for 
damaged gloves at the end of the journey at 
present, if he was supposed to be dishonest ?— 

f course he could. 

729. And therefore there is no reason to 
suppose that there would be any additional 
temptation, if articles were insured, to their 
being claimed for as damaged by having been 
packed in a damaged condition, and the damage 
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not arising from the railway company ?—I do not 
think myself that it would lead to any unjust 
claims being made. . 

730. The honourable Member for York asked 
you whether there ought not to be a difference 
in the insurance between an article sent to 
Windsor, a few miles, and an article sent to 
Liverpool or Edinburgh, and you said that you 
did not think there ought to be; may I ask you 
to refer to this schedule, and to’ tell me whether 
the first distance on which the proposed in- 
surance by the railway companies commences is 
200 miles (handing a schedule to the Witness) ?— 
Not exceeding 200 miles, 

731. The question { ask you is, whether the 
railway companies have, in the new scale issued 
on the Ist of January 1875, adopted the principle 
of running at least 200 miles at one rate of in- 
surance ?—Yes, that is the London and North 
Western schedule. 

732. They have, in fact, recognised the prin- 
ciple, have they not, that there may be a common 
rate up to the extent of 199 miles?—It is so 
there. 

733. So that, presuming that this has been re- 
cognised, it does admit the desirability of having 
a common rate up to a very considerable dis- 
tance ?—Yes. 

734. And your argument is, that by the ex- 
tension of that principle you would get a much 
increased distance ?—Precisely so. 

Mr. Gibson. 

735. As I understand you, you are in favour 
of the principle of insurance, and you wish that 
insurance to be calculated by an ad valorem 
price on the value of the goods, but what you 
object to is only to the rate varying according 
to the distance sent?—Yes, that is my only 
objection. 

736. Does that objection rest altogether upon 
the allegation that.it would be inconvenient to 
make the calculations, which would vary accord- 
ing to the distance ?—It does; I consider that it 
would be obstructive and vexatious. 

737. Is it not the fact, that the freights that 
you pay for the carriage of goods vary exactly 
according to the distance sent /—Yes, they do. 

738. Would there be the slightest difficulty in 
having an insurance table that would vary exactly 
in proportion to the freights?—I think that it 
would lead to a great deal of difficulty. 

739. I would suggest that an insurance is com- 
posed of two diiterent elements or materials, one 
which would vary according to the ad valorem 
value of the article, and the other which would 
be.composed of a varying sum according to the 
distance ; would there be the slightest difficulty 
in assessing the ad valorem rate or element of it 
according to a principle that might be readily 
ascertained, and in ascertaining the other element 
which would vary according to the distance, by 
making it vary exactly in accordance with the 
freight which is already calculated on the vari- 
ance of the distance ?—I do not think that that 
could be quickly done. 

740. Surely the freight is all written up, and 
can be told ina minute. Would there be the 
slightest difficulty in having a column in addition 
to the freight column which would vary the in- 
surance exactly in proportion to the freight, and 
which would at once give the element to be added 
to the ad valorem one ; what objection is there. to 
that ?—I doubt if it could be done quickly. 


Mr: Gidson—continued. ~~ 


741. Why ?—In the first place, in giving out |] 


our parcels our packer would have to reckon and 


to give the man who took the parcel a certain 
sum of money for it, and that again would have — 


to be checked for the amount of the distance at 


the office where they are receiving, and they are — 


so busy at those times of receiving that there 


would be really a. difficulty in getting a proper q 


answer to your question. : 
742. Do you know, as a matter of fact, of any 
railway companies that at present carry for any 
such rate as 5 d. per cent. ?—I do not. 
743. Or any insurance company ?—I do not; 
but I have never inquired into that. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


744. I think you told us that with regard to 
absolute loss of the sealskin jackets which occurred 
on the 24th April 1873, that loss was borne in 
equal third parts by three different people ?— 
No; it was borne half by ourselves, and half by 
our customer. 

745. I thought you said that one-third was 
paid by Sutton, the carriers ?—No; the parcel 
on the 24th of April 1873 was a parcel to Liver- 
pool, and in that case the goods were sent direct 
to the Great Northern Railway ; they never 
went through Sutton, and one-half of the loss 
was paid by ourselves, and the other half by our 
customer. 

746. Was there not a case in which you said 
that the loss had been borne in equal third parts 
by Sutton, by the customer, and by yourselves ? 
—Yes, that was the first case that I mentioned. 

747. Was that a case of goods which had been 
bought, or had they only been sent on approval ? 
—They had been sent on approval. 

748. If it had been a case of goods bought, 
would the loss have been borne in the same 
way ?—Exactly. 

749, So that the customer took one-third of 
the loss, although the goods were only sent on 
approval ?—Quite so. 

750. With reference to this ad valorem duty, I 
think the way in which you wish this to be 
ascertained is simply by the declaration of the 
consigner as to the value of the goods ?— 
Quite so. 

751. You do not. propose that that declaration 
should be in any way checked by the railway 
company or the carrier ?—I do not see how that 
is possible. piles 

752. You would simply insure according to 
the value as declared by the consignor ?—Pre- 
cisely so. 

753. When you state that the proper charge to 
be made would be 5d. per cent., have you 
made any calculation, or how do you arrive at 
that figure as being the proper figure ?—I think 
that a small amount of that kind would induce a, 
large amount of insurance to be effected. 

754. But you have not arrived at that in 
consequence of making any calculation as to the 
amount of loss which you have sustained ?—I 
have not. 

755. Your adopting that principle does not 
proceed from the number of losses that you have 
yourself sustained ?—Not at all. 

756. With regard to the question of registra- 
tion instead of an ad valorem insurance, I think 
you have told the honourable Chairman that you 


have not fully considered that question? —I. 


have not. : , 
757. What the Chairman wanted to ascertain 
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was this, whether when you object to a registra- 
tion fee which would cover the whole liability, 


that being a fixed sum and not an ad valorem, 


the registering of a parcel would have the effect 
of rendering the company liable for the value of 
it, irrespective of what the actual value of the 
woods was ?—I had not looked at it in that light 
at all until the Chairman mentioned it. 

758. Does not it seem to you that that would be 
a very desirable thing, inasmuch as it would get 
rid of the difficulty of ad valorem, and also it 


would get rid of the difficulty of distance ?— 


That depends very much upon what the rate 
would be. 

759. Yow would have no objection to that, 
if the amount was not more than the amount 
which you consider to be a proper amount calcu- 
lated ad valorem ?—Yhat I cannot answer. 

760. At present what you propose is 5d. per 
cent. whilst I apprehend from the evidence which 
has been given to the Committee, the charge 
actually made now is about 7s. 6d. per cent ?-— 
7s. 6d. per cent, is the amount now. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

761. Do you continue to insure now ?—I never 
insure. 

762. Have you ever tried to insure at Lloyd’s? 
— Never. 

763. Why have you not tried to insure there ? 
—My customers who send me orders, order their 
goods always to be sent by their own carriers or 
agents, and I obey their instructions ; if they 
ask me to insure I insure, but if not, I do not. 

764. The Committee have had it in evidence 
that parcels sent by railway can be iusured at 
Lloyd’s at 1s. percent; were you aware of that? 
—I was not aware of that. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


765. You object, do you not, to the charge 
for insurance being made to depend upon the 
distance that the goods are sent ?—I do. 

766. I presume you do not dispute that in 
some instances there may be greater risk in a long 
journey than in a short one, but your object is to 
arrive at a convenient compromise, and you think 
that by charging a uniform rate of insurance, 
irrespective of distance, a great deal of trouble 
would be avoided ?—Yes, that is my object. 

767. You propose, as it were, to clump the 
sums which would be charged, and perhaps pay a 
little more for a short distance and pay a little 
less for a long distance, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience of a separate calculation on each 
instance ?—That is my idea. 

768. You stated, did you not, in answer to the 
honourable Member for York, that during the 
busy season, you sent away about 12,000 parcels 
in the half year ?—Yes, those are only roughly 
calculated figures. 

769. So that on that supposition, in the two 
years from April 1873 to the present time, you 
must have sent away about 25,000 parcels ?—Just 
so. 
770. And out of that number cf parcels you 
have only had three cases of loss in those two 
years ; could you tell us the average value of the 
parcels ?—1 cannot really give any average value 
of each parcel. ; 

771. Still less can you tell us what the average 

ayment for carriage per parcel has been ?—That 
I cannot tell you. 
0.66. 
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772. But the payment for the carriage of those 
20,000 parcels would come to a pretty consider- 
able sum, would they not ?—Yes, they would. 

773. And in comparison with that sum the 
amount of the loss in the three cases, supposing 
the railways had had to stand that loss, would 
have been very small indeed ?—Very small. 

_774, You are probably of opinion that, con- 
sidering the large amounts that railway companies 
receive for the carriage of your parcels, they 
might show a little generosity in respect of the 
few losses that occur?—I think that a small rate 
of insurance such as I have proposed, would lead 
to a very large business in the way of insurance, 
which would be to the benefit of the companies. 

775. Making a rough calculation, supposing 
that the parcels average 10/., which is a mere 
hypothesis, of course, the insurance would come 
to something like 25/. per annum?—Yes, I 
suppose so; I have not gone into those figures. 

776. So that you really offer to the railway 
companies a lucrative business, if they would only 
accept it, considering that the loss in the two 
years has been so small ?—It would be so. 


Mr. Morley. 


777. Do I understand from you that you advo- 
cate an insurance generally, not upon furs only, 
but upoa all goods?—I am speaking of my own 
article; furs only. 

778. Is it your impression that there should be 
certain exceptional articles, or do you think it 
would be convenient for trade that a small charge 
should be made upon every parcel ?—I think it 
would, 

779. I want to gather your opinion as to the 
best way of insuring what we ought to get, a 
guarantee from the companies for the safe de- 
livery of our goods; do you think it would be 
convenient that the railway company should 
charge a small sum per cent. upon every indivi- 
dual parcel, or that we should say to the compa- 
nies, ‘‘make a small extra charge upon everything, 
and then guarantee everything” ?—I do not know 


whether the honourable Member is referring now > 


to a voluntary charge. 

780. The question before the Committee is that 
of insuring the delivery of goods by an insur- 
ance: when you speak of 5d. per cent., do you 
mean that 5d. per cent. should be paid upon 
everything carried by the companies, or that that 
should apply to your own goods only, and perhaps 
some other gcods, such as silk and jewellery ?—I 
mean for furs, silks, and those articles which are 
enumerated in Clause 1,in one amendment of the 
general schedule. 


Mr. Leeman. 


781. Did you mean that answer which you 
gavean hour ago, in which you suggested that 
there should be an ad valorem payment for insur- 
ance, to apply to all goods, or did you mean it to 
apply to the 25,000 packages, that you sent out 
in two-years ?—Most decidedly not. 


} Chairman. 

782. Would you make the insurance which you 
propose obligatory upon every consignor, or 
merely optional ?—I would make it optional. 

Mr. Leeman. 


783. It follows, therefore, that the large profit 
which you say would haye accrued if insurance 
had 
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Mr. Leeman—continued. 


had been charged after the mode in which you 
suggest, would have depended upon the exercise 
of your option ?—Quite so. 

784. It would have proceeded also, would it 
not, from your not exercising such option, but 
making it obligatory to insure all parcels?— 
Quite so. 

785. That is not what you mean, is it?—I mean, 
as I have said before, a voluntary rate of insur- 
ance, paid by the consignor. 

786. Looking at your views of insurance, as 
shown by your practice in the last two years, you 
have never insured one of your parcels?—We 
were never instructed so to do, because of the 
high rates. 

787. Therefore, none of those 25,000 parcels 


Mr. JoHN ROTHERHAM, 


Chairman. 


792. You are a watchmaker at Coventry, are 
you not ?—Yes, 1 am a member of the firm of 
Rotherham & Sons. 

793. Your firm has been established in that 
business for many years, has it not?—About 100 

ears. 

794. I think your business is probably the 
largest in the city of Coventry ?—Yes. 

795. You are also a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Coventry ?—-Yes. 

796. Does your experience in that capacity 
enable you to speak as to the views of the trade 
of Coventry as well as of your own particular 
business ?— Yes, 

797. The effect of the operation of the Car- 
riers Act has attracted a good deal of attention 
in Coventry of late years?—Yes, a great deal in 
the last two years. 

798. I think I am right in suggesting that there 
have been many loud and grievous complaints of 
its effects upon the trade of Coventry ?—Yes. 

799. The staple trades of Coventry are first 
watchmaking, then the silk ribbon manufacture, 
and then silk dyeing, are they not?—Yes. 

800. There are other trades of more recent in- 
treduction, but those are the principal staples of 
the city ?—Yes. 

801. Of those trades which should you say 
employs the largest amount of labour ?—Perhaps 
the silk trade and the watch trade would be about 
equal now, I should think. I am speaking with- 
out having looked into the figures. The dyeing 
trade is a smaller trade, employing a much fewer 
number of hands. 

802. Has the effect of the Act been made the 
subject of complaint by the silk trade in the two 
branches you have named, as well as by the watch 
manufacturers ?—Yes, but not to the same extent 
as by the watch trade. 

803. The principal complaints are by the watch 
manufacturers ?—Yes. 

804. Am I right in supposing that the ‘sub- 
stantial part of the Coventry watch manufacturing 
business consists of sending parcels of watches to 
retail dealers in different parts of the country on 
approbation?—Yes, in the ordinary course of 


’ trade. 


805. Why do you qualify your answer ?— 
Because at the present time the trade has been 
so very good, and stocks are so low, that approba- 
tion stocks sent out are much less than usual; 
the dealers are obliged to order. 


Mr. Leeman—continued. 


would have been paid anything upon 2—I should — 


only be too glad to recommend to our customers 
to insure. i 


788. But at present you do not?—We cannot. 
789. Your customers do not seem to think it — 


desirable or necessary ?—They cannot really 
effect it. ; ie 

790. So that if alaw were passed now by which 
insurance should be rendered optional upon those 
payments which you suggest of 5d. per 1001, 


the amount that would be likely to come from q 


that to the insurers might be nil, if they acted 
upon the view of your consignees?—Very true; 
we should recommend them to insure. 

791. Upon all goods ?—Yes, upon all goods 
above the value of 201. 


called in; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


806. With regard to your own branch of the 
business, have there been within your knowledge 
considerable losses sustained by the manufac- 
turers in gold and silver watches, and in the gold 
and silver out of which they are made ?-—Perhaps 
you could hardly call them considerable, but they 
have been quite enough to make the manufac- 
turers uneasy as to the safe delivery of the 
parcels. 

807. Do I understand you to say, that un- 
easiness and anxiety, as well as actual loss, are 
constant elements of complaint ?—Undoubtedly. 


808. Does that mean that additional corre- 
spondence, both by telegraph and by letter daily, 
and anxiety, and sending messengers, and the 
like, are occasioned by the chance of a parcel 
being lost, and the company not being liable for 
it ?—Continually so. 

809. Has that happens within your own per- 
sonal observation ?—Yes. 5 


810. Has your firm sustained any loss during 
any recent period?—Yes; I have a list here of 
the losses, principally during the years 1873 and 
1874; part of those are losses by our own firm, 
amounting to 1402, and the others are by dif- 
ferent watch manufacturing firms, the total being 
about 1,000/.; also there were two losses in 
1872, namely in October 1872, 367. 16s., and in 
December 1872, 352. 10's. 


811. How many in the year 1873 ?—Six. 

812. And in the year 1874, how many ?— 
Thirteen. 

813. I understand that the paper which you 
haye in your hand is in some respects an official 
paper prepared by the Chamber of Commerce ? 
—Yes. . 

814. Those are detailed cases which have been 
brought to the special notice of the Chamber ?— 
Yes, those are cases which have been brought to 
the Chamber. oh 

815. The authority upon which you put this 
before the Committee is the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City ?—Yes. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


816. It does not profess to be an exact list of 
all the losses?—-No, because in some instances 
manufacturers have declined to give information, 
hoping to get some compromise with the com- 
panies. ; x 

817. You 
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Chairman. 


817. You put it before the Committee on the 


authority of the Coventry Chamber of Com- 
hi who have authorised you to do so?— 
es. . 
818. Did the figures which you gave in in the 
year 1872 represent the gross loss?—I cannot 
say that there were not losses before, but those 
were all that were brought to us. Probably 
others have passed out of people’s minds, and 
they have not made any notes of them. 
819. It is a list of some of the losses that 


have happened to your own firm ?— Yes. 


820. Could you give the Committee some of 
the items?—April 1873, 181. 18s.; December 
1873, 307. 1%s.; and April 1874, 907 11s. 

821. Can you tell the Committee something 
Shout the, last item, of 90/, 11s.?— The 
907. lls. case was a box containing 12 gold 
watches that had been sent on approval to a 


yetail customer in Staffordshire by our firm. 


He returned the watches to have his name put 
on them, as is usual, having purchased them, 
but when the box arrived the railway delivery 


‘man called our attention to the fact that the 


seals were broken, and the lid was partly 
opened, and when we opened the box it was 
quite empty; all the lot of the watches had been 
stolen. 

822. Were the other two cases something of 
the same kind?—In one other case again, our 
attention was called to it by the railway com- 
pany’s officer, and when we opened the box it 
contained two stones instead of the watches, 
and in the third case the box had disappeared 
altogether. 

823. Did you recover anything in respect of 
those losses ?—Nothing. 

824. Is it the custom of the railway compa- 
nies who convey goods to Coventry to rely 
upon the Carriers Act for their protection ?— 
Invariably, as far as Iknow. I have two letters 
with me as specimens of the reply of the rail- 
way companies to applications for compensation. 
One is from the London and. North-Western 
Railway, dated 1st October 1873: “ Sir,—With 


reference to your letter of the 15th ultimo, and | 


previous correspondence respecting your claim 
against this company, I beg to inform you that 
our detectives have had the matter under inquiry, 
but have, up to the present, been unsuccessful in 
their endeavours to find the missing watches. 
Seeing that the value of the lost parcel exceeded 
10/., and that it was not insured, I must, on 
behalf of the company, respectfully decline to 
entertain your claim, taking advantage of the 
protection afforded them by the Carriers Act.” 
825. Is it within your knowledge that that is 
the line taken in other cases by the same com- 
any ?—Yes. I have another letter, dated 1st 
‘April 1875, from the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, in which they say: “ Gentlemen,—In 
reply to yours of the 19th ultimo, which I am 
sorry has not been answered earlier, I beg to 
point out that you appear to have overlooked the 
fact that railway companies cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the loss of or injury to any parcel 
containing watches or jewellery that has been 
handed to them for conveyance where the value 
of such parcel is over 10/., unless a special insur- 
ance charge has been paid. In the case in question 
the parcel was not insured, and whilst I exceed- 
ingly regret the circumstances under which the 
damage has arisen, I cannot on principle entertain 
0.66. 
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Chairman—continued. 


any claim on account of the same.” That was a 
case of a claim for damage done to the amount of 
6 /. in a. parcel of the value of 35 /. 

826. Of course you are aware that by the 8th 
clause of the Act of Parliament a carrier is not 
free from liability notwithstanding non-insurance, 
in the event of its being proved that the loss was 
the felony of his own servant; have you any 
information to give the Committee as to the 
operation of that clause upon the Coventry trade; 
have you known cases in which the consignor has 
recovered on that ground, or cases in which, not- 
withstanding the strong suspicion that there had 
been a felony, the consignor was unable to re- 
cover from the difficulty of proving it >—There 
have been several cases in which we have felt no 
moral doubt that it was a railway servant, but it 
is impossible to get inside the railway system, 
and get any evidence at all. The only way 
that we can get evidence is through the railway 
companies. I would not say that the railway 
company do not use every effort to get evidence, 
but the fact remains that until they prove the 
thief to be a railway servant there is no liability 
whatever, and the more successful they are in 
prosecuting inquiry and finding out where the 
theft occurred, the greater the probability that 
they will have to pay every penny of the loss. 

827. In the view of the trade of Coventry the 
effect of that provision, looking at it from the 
light of common experience, is bad ?— We think 
80. 
828. Do you, in fact, insure any gold and sil- 
ver, or watches, with the railway companies ?— 
Not any. 

629. Why not ?—Because we insure all ours 
with Lloyd’s. We have an open policy with 
Lloyd’s. 

830. You are speaking now of your own firm, but 
as to the watchmaking trade in general, on whose 
behalf I understand you to be giving evidence, 
are the conditions which the companies require 
before they will insure, such as to facilitate or to 
prevent insurance ?—We think that they are 
prohibitory. 

831. With regard to the position of the rail- 
way companies, do you know whether the railway 
companies are obliged to insure at any price, 
except so far_as they offer to do so by the adver- 
tisements on their time tables ?—I think not, I 
think it is optional; the railway companies I 
know will not insure to Ireland at all. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


832. Is that the case with all the companies 
that are in communication with Ireland ?—I 
think you will find that in the London and 
North-Western Company’s table. 


Chairman. 


833. The articles that we are now speaking of, 
gold, silver watches, and the like, come in the 
second-class of the rates put forward by the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, 
do they not ?—Yes. 

834. When you refer to the scale of charges 
with regard to that class, it would appear that, 
according to their advertisements, the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, und such 
other railway companies as have adopted the same 
scales, require the payment of 10s, per cent. for 
any distance not exceeding 200 miles on articles 
within Class 2, which includes watches and so 
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Chairman—continued. 


forth ?—Yes; that is by goods train. 
goods go by passenger train. 

835. The scale of miles by passenger train 
appears to be different, the steps being 100, 150, 
and 200 miles; anything within 100/. for a dis- 
tance of less than 100 miles appears to be 5s. 
per cent. ?—Yes. 

836. Six shillings per cent. between 100 and 
150 miles ?--Yes. 

837. A good deal of business takes place 
between Birmingham and Coventry, does it not? 
—Yes. 

838. According to that, am I right in saying 
that the railway company would charge 5s. per 
cent. for sending a parcel of watches or a single 
watch from Coventry to Birmingham, a distance 
of 17 miles?—Yes; but I could give you one 
example of what we should have to pay to Bir- 
mingham. Supposing I send a parcel of watches 


All our 


‘from Coventry to Birmingham of the value of 


761., I should have to pay the railway company 
to insure it 5s. I can insure it at Lloyd’s for 
9d., or I could send a clerk with it there and 
back again for 3s. 2d., that is to say, his fare 
there and back would be 3 s. 2d. 

839. If he took the parcel in a carpet bag in 
his hand, he could do it for 3s. 2d., whereas to 
send it by train on the railway company’s terms 
you would have to pay 5s. insurance, and if it 
were a parcel on approval, of course it would 
require insuring back again, would it not ?—Yes, 
the carriage would come to 11 s., whereas a man 
could go there and back, as I say, for 3 s. 2d. 

840. Then it is obvious that with regard to 
parcels sent on approbation, there may be cases in 
which the 5s. per cent. might possibly be mode- 
rate with regard to the value of the parcels sent, 
but it would be almost prohibitory on the actual 
commercial result of the transaction, so far as it 
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_ Chairman—continued. 
ended in purchase or sale ?—Quite so. 


841. With regard to the rate for watches a 


between Coventry and London, I take it that 
that would come under the second scale of 150 
miles ?—No, that is just under 100 miles; it is 
really 91 miles. 

842. And the insurance is the same price to 
London as to Birmingham, is it not ?—Yes. 


843. Although the distance in one case is — 


nearly four times what it is in the other, the 
scale I believe is adjusted so as to make the in- 
surance identical ?—Yes; the railway companies 
recognise nothing less than 100 miles. 


844. Will you be good enough to look at the 
stipulations by which the railway companies claim 
the right of having every package that is insured 
examined by one of their own officers; is not 
that considered in Coventry to be absolutely 
prohibitory to insurance ?—Yes, it could not be 
worked at all. 

845. Do you know whether the habit of your 
firm is the same as that of the smaller manu- 
facturers in the City in respect of not insuring 
with a railway company ?—I think in no case is 
a parcel ever insured with a railway company. 

846. I understand you to say that your firm 
regularly insure with Lloyd’s; have you brought 
with you, for the information of the Committee, 
any of Lloyd’s policies?—Yes, I have brought 
four that have been taken out this year, to the 
amount of 16,0007. (producing the same). They 
are all in the same form, and they are at the rate 
of 1s. per cent. 


847. What risks do these policies cover ?— 
Every risk. 


848. Do they cover injury and loss by fire, and 
loss both on the railway and in the street ?—Yes, 
as we understand it. 


£. 4,000 


Underwriters. 


‘God, for this present voyage, 


[ The following copy of a Policy was delivered in. } 


Be it known that A. & B., or as agents, as well in their own name, as for and in the 
name and names of all and every other person or persons to whom the same doth, may, 
or shall appertain in part or in all, doth make assurance, and cause themselves and 
them, and every of them to be insured, lost or not lost, at and from Coventry, or any 
place in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to all or any other places 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, including all and every risk 
until finally delivered upon any kind of goods and merchandize, and also upon the 
body, tackle, apparel, ordnance, munition, artillery, boat and other furniture, of and in 
the good ship or vessel called the registered letters, per post, and or 
booked parcels, per rail, and or railway carriers, whereof is master, under 
or whosoever else shall go for master in the 
said ship, or by whatsoever other name or names the said ship or the master thereof, 


. is or shall be named or called: beginning the adventure upon the said goods and mer- 


chandizes, from loading thereof aboard the said ship, as above, upon the said ship, &c. ; 


‘ including all risk of craft, and so shall continue, and endure during her abode there, 


upon the said ship, &e. And further, until the said ship, with all her ordnance, tackle, 


- apparel, &c., and goods and merchandizes, whatsoever shall be arrived at as aforesaid 


upon the said ship, &c., until she hath moored at anchor Twenty-four hours in good 
safety : and upon the goods and merchandizes, until the same be there discharged and 
safely landed. And it shall be lawful for the said ship, &c., in this Mit to proceed 
and sail to, and touch and stay at, any ports or places whatsoever. To follow and 
succeed a policy for £. 4,000, dated 15th December 1874, without prejudice to this 


insurance. The said ship, &c., goods and merchandizes, &c., for so much as concerns 
the assured, by agreement between the assured and assurers in this policy, are and 
shall be valued at £. 4,000, on jewellery, watches, &c., as interest may appear and be 
hereafter declared and valued. Touching the adventures and perils which we, the 
assurers, are contented to bear, and do take upon us in this voyage, they are of the 
seas, men of war, fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettizons, letters of mart and 
counter-mart, surprisals, takings at sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of all kings, 
princes, and people, of what nation, condition, or quality soever, barratry of the mane 
an 
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and mariners, and of all other perils, losses and misfortunes, that have or shall come to Mr. 
the hurt, detriment, or damage of the said goods and merchandizes and ship, &c., or Rotherham. 
any part thereof. And in case of any loss or misfortune, it shall be lawful to the ; 
assured, their factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labour, and travel for, in and about ae pri 
75+ 


the defence, safeguard, and recovery of the said goods and merchandizes, and ship, &e., 
or any part thereof, without prejudice to this insurance ; to the charges whereof we, 
the assurers, will contribute, each one according to the rate and quantity of his sum 
herein assured. And it is agreed by us, the insurers, that this writing or policy of 
| assurance shall be of as much force and effect as the surest writing or policy of assurance 
| heretofore made in Lombard-street, or in the Royal Exchange, or elsewhere in London. 
| And so we, the assurers, are contented, and do hereby promise and bind ourselves, 
| each one for his own part, our heirs, executors, and goods, to the assured, their 
executors, administrators, and assigns, for the true performance of the premises, con- 
fessing ourselves paid the consideration due unto us for this assurance by the assured 


—-4,0002. at a time. 


at and after the rate of One Shilling per cent. 


In witness whereof we, the assurers, have subscribed our names and sums assured in 


London. 


12th January 1875. 


N.B.—Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seed, are warranted free from average, unless 
general, or the ship be stranded. - Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins, are 


warranted free from average under Five Pounds per cent. ; 


and all other goods, also 


the ship and freight are warranted free from average under Three Pounds per cent., 
unless general, or the ship be stranded. 


Chairman—continued. 


849. For how long do you take out one of 
those Lloyd’s policies?—We take them out for 
Every evening we send up an 
advice note of the number of parcels sent out, the 


addresses, and the values; that is written off the 


policy. As soon as one policy is nearly run out 
we take out another for 4,000. 
850. Then I understand that Lloyd’s under- 


take the risk of 4,000/., which you work out as’ 


occasion requires ?—Yes. 

851. When you have consumed the whole of 
one insurance you then begin again with another ? 
—Yes, we give them notice by post every 
night. 

852. I understand the course of business be- 
tween you and Lloyd’s to be this, that whenever 
you send out a parcel you advise Lloyd’s of the 
destination, the contents, and the value of that 
parcel ?—Yes. ; 

853. And so on every day ?—Yes, every day. 
Every night by post we send them a list of every 
parcel that we send out above 10/. in value. Of 
course we do not insure anything under 102. be- 
cause the railway company is liable up to 10/.; 


_ but every parcel over 10/. we write up to them 


about, and that amount is written off the policy. 

854. Have you in practice had to make any 
claims upon Lloyd’s under any policies ?—Not 
one. 

855. Do you remember when your firm began 
the practice of insuring with Lloyd’s?—I think 
about 12 months since; it was soon after our last 
loss. - 

856. Do you know whether the practice of in- 
suring in this way at Lloyd’s had obtained before 
that ?—I think it has been in vogue for some 
four or five years, perhaps, but it is very rapidly 
increasing. Most people were not aware of it till 
quite lately. 

857. Through whom do you effect those Lloyd’s 
policies; do you write direct to an insurance 
broker in London ?— Yes. 

858. Do you pay the broker’s commission, or 
do the insurers pay it?—We pay the broker a 


commission of 6d. in the 100/.; but I think the 


probability is that the whole charge may come 
0.66. 


Chairman—continued. 


down very soon, as they are beginning to find it 
a very good business. 

859. At present the 6d. brokerage, added to 
the 1 s. insurance, makes it 1s. 6 d. per cent. /— 
Yes; but the risk is actually taken for the 1s., 
the underwriter does not get any part of the 6 d. 

860. But, as a matter of detail, it costs the 
trade 1s. 6 d.?—Yes, it costs the trade 1s. 6d. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


861. Practically, is the history of your pro- 
ceeding this, that you remit 37, for which you 
get 4,000 7. worth of goods insured ?—Yes. 

862. And that insurance is written off whether 
you send the goods to Londonderry, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, or London ?—Anywhere. 


Chairman. 


863. You mentioned, as an instance, an imagi- 
nary parcel, of the value of 76/., sent to Bir- 


mingham, and the Committee understand your 
evidence to be this, that by the railway company’s 


rate, 5s. is the minimum insurance, whereas 
Lloyd’s would be 9d., and the alternative of a 
passenger would be 3 s. 2 d. ?-—Yes. 

864. The 9d. of Lloyd’s would be plus the 
brokerage in the way you have mentioned ?— 
Yes, of course. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


865. Are you honourably bound by your agree- 
ment with the underwriter to insure all you send, 
or may you select your risk ?—We insure just 
what we like, and leave what we like. 

866. You might omit a parcel of 2007. worth 
to Birmingham, and insure those to the more 
risky stations at your own option ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


867. With regard to the silk trade and the 
dyeing trade, I presume that a large amount of 
raw silk must come down to Coventry for manu- 
facture into ribbons?—Yes. ‘The information 
which I have to give about the silk trade is, that 
they have not so much to complain of as we, be- 
cause the London and North Western Railway 
Company gives them special rates of insurance. 

E 3 868. A large 
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Chairman—continued. 


868. A large amount of silk comes, does it not, 
in the form of unmanufactured raw silk ?—Yes, 
raw silk and thrown silk. 

869. The raw silk, I suppose, comes from 
London ?—Yes. 

870, And the thrown silk from Macclesfield ? 
—Yes, and from London too.. 

871. Is there a special rate on the raw and 
thrown silk ?—There is a special rate on all silk 
goods from Coventry to London, Manchester, 
and Macclesfield, but not anywhere else. 

872. Do you know what that rate is?—One 
shilling per hundredweight. 

873. Is that quite irrespective of the value ?— 
Quite. When I say 1s., it is 1s. to London, 
ls.4d. to Manchester, and 1s. 3d, to Maccles- 
field. 

874. In each case it is irrespective of the value 
of the silk ?—Quite so. 

875. Do you know whether the fluctuations in 
the market price are very considerable ?—Yes. 

876. That is quite irrespective of the market 
value and the fluctuations ?—-Yes, irrespective 
altogether. 

877. Is there a special rate for manufactured 
ribbons ?—The same rate. 

878. Is it on the same scale ?—On the same 
scale by weight. I might perhaps explain 
shortly the grievance that the silk people have 
in this matter, which has come before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The rate is 1s. per cwt. on 
any kind of silk goods. A hundredweight of 
fine thrown silk might be worth perhaps 300 /. 


_ The charge on that is only 1s., although that 


silk comes to Coventry simply in a piece of 
sacking, and is very liable to damage, and if it 
was stolen would be very difficult indeed to 
identify. A Coventry ribbon manufacturer, 
sending his ribbons up to London, has to pay 
the same rate of 1s. per cwt., although, owing 
to the large wooden blocks, and the paper that 
is used in packing his ribbons, and to the fact 
that they are put in heavy boxes, his hundred- 
weight of ribbons might be worth not more 
than 307. or 402, so that there really is a 
difference of eight or ten times in value of 
the silk, and the chance of the silk being da- 
maged or stolen is much greater than the chance 
of the ribbons being stolen or damaged. The 
consequenee, is that the Coventry ribbon manu- 
facturers insure all their silk, both raw and 
thrown, and they never insure their ribbons 
with the railway company. 

879. Do you know whether the Coventry 
ribbon manufacturers use the Lloyd’s policies 
to any extent ?— No, I do not. 

880. With regard to the dyeing trade, have 
you any information to give the Committee as to 
the effect of the Act upon that trade ?—With re- 
spect to the dyeing trade, they can insure at the 
ls. per cwt. to those towns, but not to any- 
where else. 

881. Could you give us any idea atall of the cost 
of dyeing ner hundredweight, or per pound, or 
any other standard that you choose to take r—I 
should say that it would vary from 1s. to 5s. 
per lb. weight. 

882. What would you say as to the value of 
the silk per pound ?—That I should hardly like 
to speak of. J am not sufficiently au fait on the 
subject to go into details about it. 

883. Are you aware, as a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Coventry, of any com- 
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Chairman—continued. 
plaint with reference to loss or injury to silk 
transmitted for the purpose of being dyed?—I 
only know of one instance, and in that case com- 
pensation was claimed from the railway company, 
but they protected themselves under the Carriers — 
Act, seeing that the silk was not insured in any 
way. ! 
884. Would it not seem that a valuable com- 
modity, which is merely sent down to be mani- | 
pulated by such a process as dyeing, and in — 
which the amount resulting to the trade of Co- 
ventry, and the cost of manipulating, is very 
small in proportion to its intrinsic value, and in 
proportion to the amount of capital involved, 
might stand on a different footing from what 
ribbons or silks, or other articles which are the — 
property of the manufacturers would stand upon ? 
—Most of the silk that comes to be dyed comes 
from the towns at which they already have a 
special rate. 

885. Therefore we may take it that practically 
the railway companies, as between Coventry and 
the three other silk emporiums, have made a rate 
which is not altogether unsatisfactory to the 
trade except with reference to the ribbons ?— 
Yes, and that is by reason of the insurance being 
by weight instead of by value. 

886. Of course your Chamber has very care- 
fully considered what remedy Talariont might 
reasonably be asked to apply to the complaints 
that are made, and I understand that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce have entertained two proposi- 
tions, the one ad valorem insurance rate, that is 
to say, the payment of a sum of money to be cal- 
culated in proportion to the value of the goods 
carried over and above the amount of carriage, 
which on being paid would make the companies~ 
absolutely responsible; and the other a registra- 
tion fee, which should be paid quite irrespective 
of the value or the destination of the parcel, sim- 
ply out of precaution, the consignor giving the 
company information of what the parcel contains ? 
—Yes. 

887. As fat as your experience and opinion 
go, what do you suggest to the Committee as the 
proper way of dealing with the difficulty ?—I 
think the fairest way would be, that we should 
declare the value of the goods when we deliver 
them, and pay a small insurance rate at the time, 
either ad valorem or registration, whichever the 
railway companies think would be the best. 

888, Then you concede, as a watch manufac- 
turer, or what I may call an importer, for the 
purposes of the argument, that the railway com- 
panies are entitled to information that a particular 
parcel contains valuable articles ?—Yes. 

889. You also concede, that inasmuch as they 
are carrying articles which though small in bulk 
may be great in value, they are entitled to some- 
thing to compensate them for the extra risk ?— 
Yes. 

890. But you contend that they ought to be 
compelled to carry all parcels offered, and if an 
insurance rate when they are declared is paid, 
they ought to be liable for any loss?—Yes. I 
might call the attention of the Committee to the 
inconvenience which we find with Lloyd’s poli- 
cies, which will show why we are very anxious 
that the railway companies should undertake the 
risk. Suppose I send outa parcel of goods on 
approval, I insure them with Lloyd’s; J instruct 
the customer to whom those goods are sent that 
he must advise me before they are returned, so 

that 
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Chairman—continued. 


- that they may be insured on their return to me. 
T therefore lose a day always, because he has 

always to write to me the day before he can send 
the goods in order to enable me to write up to 
Lloyd’s and insure his particular parcel. If that 
was done by the railway company he could go 
straight to the railway oltice and insure there. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


891. Do you have to pay the same rate back 
again at Lloyd’s; if you send goeds out on ap- 
proval do you insure them for the voyage out, 
and then do you insure them for the voyage 
home ?— Yes. 


Chairman. 


892. Would you be willing that this insurance 
(assuming that we get a proper rate) or registra- 
tion should be compulsory in this sense: say that 
the railway companies should be free from re- 
sponsibility in respect of all parcels not so regis- 
tered or insured, but should be subject to it 
whenever they have been registered or insured ? 
—I do not think that the railway companies 
should pay for parcels over a certain value, 
unless they were declared, and insured or regis- 
tered. 


Mr. Gibson. 


893. What value would you say?—It stands 
now at 10 /., and, of course, if it were made 20 /. 
we should not object to it. It must be a matter 
of arrangement with the companies themselves as 
to the lowest rate at which it can possibly be 
done. 

Chairman. 


894. Would you go further; in your opinion 
would it be fair to make the railway companies 
subject themselves to a liability which does not 
now attach, in respect to being compelled to in- 
sure parcels, that they should be entitled to re- 
quire goods not within the Act to be similarly 
dealt with ?—Of course, it seems to me that that 

would be fair; at the same time I do not know 
whether I should offer an opinion about that, be- 
cause it does not affect me in any way. 

895: You confine your evidence to your own 
business ?—Yes. 

896. What amount of ad valorem insurance do 
you think it would be reasonable that the com- 
panies should be allowed to charge, it being quite 
understood that they are compelled to take at the 
‘same figure?—I think the’ proposition of the 
Duke of Richmond, namely, 5 d. upon the 100 4 
would be a good rate, and our watch manufac- 
turers. certainly, would at once insure every 
parcel, and be satisfied ; but at the same time I 
think it would yield a very considerable income 
to the railway companies. 

897. Do you think ihe 1s. that you pay 
Lloyd’s too high, when it has become a compara- 

tively large business?—I think that when the 
thing becomes more widely known the insurance 
rate will be lowered. 

898. Lloyd’s are liable, are they not, notwith- 
standing that they have no control over, the 
manipulation of the parcel ?—They have no con- 

-trol at all over the parcel, but for the 1s. they 
take every risk. 

g99. And you, therefore, I presume, think 
that the parties who have possession of the parcel 

during transit might reasonably be subject to a 
lower maximum than Lloyd’s ?— Yes. 
Soo. 
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Chairman—continued. 


900. I presume that if the railway companies 
would meet the trade if an Act were passed, by 
either putting a registration fee or an surance 
rate, the trade would immediately give up such 
protection as they have from the 8th section of 
the Act in case of felony on the part of the rail- 
way companies’ servants ?— Undoubtedly. 

901. It is clearly not a matter of consequence 
to the trader who stole the goods, if he got the 
value under any circumstances ?—Quite so. 

902. I am informed that the railway companies 
have a very serious apprehension that they may 
be victimised by fraudulent persons sending par- 
cels purporting to be what they are not, if they 
were made liable by this insurance proposition ; 
do you believe that there is any such danger as 
that to any appreciable extent?—I think not; I 
do not hear of frauds being perpetrated on them 
in cases where it is not one of those articles. 
There are plenty of articles which they now 
carry for which they are liable; I do not know 
that there are not frequent cases of fraud, but 
one never hears of them. I should be quite 
willing that they should take any reasonable 
precaution that they may think necessary to 
avoid that. 

903. I am told that in France, for instance, 
that if the railway companies’ officials suspect 
that a parcel does not contain an article, or is 
not of the value which the consignor states on 
his declaration, they have a right to have that 
parcel opened in the presence of an official in 
order to verify the statement; do you think that if 
there were any serious danger of fraud some such 
legislation as that could not meet it ?—I do not 
think that it would be objected to by the manufac- 
turers; I should personally not object to the 
railway companies having the power of taking a 
parcel from me and having it opened by some 
official in authority, if there was any reason to 
suspect that the contents were not properly 
given. 

904. You of course having the right of action, 
if they did it capriciously or wantonly ?—Yes. 

905. But you do not believe, from your know- 
ledge of the trade, that that risk is really more 
serious with regard to gold and silver watches, 
and gold and silver, than it is with regard to kid. 
gloves or any other article of manufacture r—I 
think that if there were any such great risk of that 
sort we should constantly hear of fraud, and claims. 
being made for parcels under the value of 102.,, 
for at present they are liable up to 102; but I 
have never heard of such an instance in our 
trade. 

906. When you come to such an article as 
jewellery, which of course contains an element of 

reat value in a very small compass, can you see 
that there might be a danger of sham jewellery 
being declared to be real jewellery, and so forth, and 
railway companies being subject to a very serious 
liability in respect to such false claims asthat; from 
what you know of the business, do you think that 
in practice that does occur, or is likely to occur? 
—J do not think so; I imagine that if it was de- 
tected the punishment would probably be heavy, 
and I do not think that the risk would be run any 
more than any other risk of robbery or theft. 

907. But you see no objection, if the law is not 
adequate to meet it, to conferring upon the rail- 
way companies the power to have an official in- 
spection made, and of imposing very severe penal- 
ties upon attempted fraud ?—Not any. 
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Chairman—continued. 


908. And that you think would meet that 
danger, if it be a danger ?—I think so. 

909. Of course the railway companies know 
their own business best; but as far as you can 
judge for them, I understand your evidence to be 
this, that if they would meet the trade, and would 
give a reasonable insurance rate, they would not 
only remove a long standing complaint, but they 
would open out a Jucrative line of business, which 
would give them considerable profit?—I think 
so; the fact is that the annoyance to the trade is 
not to be altogether judged by the actual loss, but 
by the constant fear of loss. 

910. But by the correspondence, and so forth, 
to which you have referred just now ?—Yes. 

911, Have you any other observations which 
occur to you which you wish to make to the Com- 
mittee ?—I think not. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
912. With regard to frauds of the kind to 


- which the honourable Chairman has been al- 


luding, of course a complete protection against 
such frauds is afforded by the safe delivery of the 
parcel ?—Undoubtedly. 

913. If goods are sent purporting to be of 
greater value than they are, no claim arises out 
of them if the goods are delivered ?—No, with 
the box untampered with. 

914. And no fraudulent sender can foresee 
whether his parcel will be safely delivered or not? 
—No. 

915. And out of the hundreds and thousands 
of parcels that are sent, so few come to grief in 
any way, that it would not be worth any one’s 
while to concoct a scheme of that kind ?—It would 
be very difficult, I think. 

916. I think you said that the practice of 
insurance through Lloyd’s has become more 
general quite recently ?—Yes. 

917. Ifit became more general, would there 
not be a danger of the companies not being so 
careful; the companies undoubtedly are very 
careful just now, and I do not think that any 
witness has brought any accusation against them 
on that score, but if they knew that it was the 
habit of trades, such as yours, to insure with 
Lioyd’s against all risks, would there not bea 
danger of their not being so careful as they are 
in delivering the parcels? —The factof our insuring 
with Lloyd’s does not remove any liability that 
they may be under. 

918. Lloyd’s could recover from the railway 
company, could they not ?—I imagine so. 

919. You would prefer on every ground to 
insure with the railway companies rather than 
with Lloyd’s, or than with any outside corporation 
or institution ?—-Undoubtedly. While it is com- 
paratively easy for us to have an open policy and 
send up every night, our customers, if they want 
to send to us, have no opportunity of doing so, and 
the consequence is, they have to run the risk 
themselves. A watchmaker in a country town 
running a risk of 100/. finds it a very serious 
matter for him; what is wanted is, that he should 
be able to go to a railway station and be able to 
insure at a low rate, and I believe that a low rate 
would be so universally used that there would be 
a very large income to the companies. 

920. What you find fault with at present is the 
somewhat vexatious nature of the arrangements, 
the difficulty of Insuring, and the anxiety which 
you have as to parcels that are not insured and 
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Mr. Campbell-Bannerman—continued. 

so forth, and you think that the railway com-— 
panies and the traders might very well hit upon 
some plan satisfactory to both sides, whereby thel 
traders would obtain an easy means of insuring 
their parcels, and the railway companies, if they 
did not come into a very lucrative business, at 
all events would not lose money by it?—Yes; I 
might give the Committee an instance of the 
annoyance which it is at the present time; sup- 
posing I send a parcel worth 1004, to a man in 
some country town, we advise him at night that 
a parcel of the value of 100/. was gone to him 
(I am supposing now that I am not insuring at 
Lloyd’s), and that parcel is not delivered to him 
at the usual time when he generally gets his par- 
cels, he gets in a great fright about it, and 
immediately sends a telegram off to us to know 
whether we sent the parcel as we advised, and if 
so, asking us to inquire; we send a clerk up to 
the office to see whether the parcel left by that 
night, and then we have to send him a telegram 
back again to say that it did, and probably by 
the time he has our telegram the parcel has 
arrived, it having been delayed by some unfore- 
seen circumstance; but the whole of that is an 
unnecessary annoyance. If the man knew that 
that parcel was insured, and the railway company 
were responsible for it, he would not trouble for 
an hour or two. 

921. Could you mention the number of parcels 
that you send?—I could not give it you with 
any certainty ; these policies taken out this year 
since Christmas represent 16,000 2. 

922. You have no seasons in your trade, I 
presume ?—Not any. 

923. So that we may take four times 16,000 /. 
as a fair calculation of what the amount insured 
would be ?-—Yes. 

924, Aud the practical amount of loss, who- 
ever bears it, that you have suffered in the course 
of the last two years is trifling compared to the 
value of the parcels that you have sent?—Yes ; 
it is not so much the actual loss that we have 
sustained, as the constant anxiety that we might 
have a heavy loss some day. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 


925. With respect to silk, do the company 
charge two rates, one an insured rate and the 
other an uninsured rate, and if so, could you give 
the Committee the amounts?—To London the 
carriage of silk is 2s. 3d. per cwt. uninsured, 
and 3s. 3d. insured, that is 1s. extra the in- 
surance rate; to Manchester the carriage is, 
uninsured 2s. 9d., and insured 1s. 4d. extra, 
making 4s. 1d.; to Macclesfield the carriage, 
uninsured, is 3s., and the insurance is | s. 3d., 
making the insured rate 4s.3d.; toany other 
place they will only insure at their ordinary 
rates. 

926. You are not yourself acquainted with the 
silk trade, are you ?—No. 

927. And the Chamber of Commerce perhaps 
has not informed -you what the rate on articles of 
similar value to silk would be as compared with 
the uninsured raté for silk?—I do not know 
that. 

Mr. Whitwell. 


928. Could you state whether the carriage of 
manufactured silk, including the wood upon 
which the ribbons are wound, is the same as the 
carriage of raw silk, of which you have just given 
us.an account ?—Yes. 


929. Do 
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929. Do you adopt the proposal which has 
been made as a remedy for this state of things, 
namely, an extension of the limit of hability up 
to 202. and 5d. per cent. beyond 20 l.?—That 
would be quite satisfactory to our trade. 

930. At present, at Lloyd’s, you are paying 
for your insurance 1s. per cent. for the risk, and 
6d. I think you said, for brokerage, so that it 
costs you 1 s. 6d.?—Yes. 

931. And that is for the risk on all parcels of 
value exceeding 10 /. ?—Yes. 

932. So that the alternative proposal is, that 
for all parcels between 107. and 20/7. the railway 
companies should insure you for nothing, and for 
all parcels over 20. they should insure you for 
5d. per 1007, whereas you are now paying 
1s. 6d.2—We are really paying 1s. for the 
rates; the 6d. is a matter of expense. 

933. Practically, it would be that as between 
107. and 201. you are to get for nothing what 
now costs you ls. per cent., and over 20/. you 
are to get for 5d. per cent. what costs you 13. 
per cent.?—Yes; I do not personally make a 
point of the 20/. if the railway companies think 
that 10/. is the proper value to commence at; I 
should not make a point of that. 

y34. Manifestly, in some branches of trade 
there are a number of parcels between 10/. and 
20 1. that the railway companies are obliged to 
insure for nothing, and they get very much less 
as compensation for what they do insure 1_Yes. 

935. You think that some examination might 
be justly resorted to where there was any reason- 
able ground for suspicion; do not you think 
there ought to be some reasonable maximum 
limit of value beyond which the rate of ordinary 
insurance should not apply; supposing, for in- 
stance, a person were going to send 10,0007. or 
20,000 2. worth of jewellery, should they have to 
take that as if it were an ordinary parcel, the 
consignor declaring 10,000 /. and paying 5 d. per 
cent. upon the value, and expect the railway 
company to take it by their next train as an 
ordinary parcel?—Yes, so long as the railway 
company were advised that the parcel actually 
contained that value, and it was paid for in pro- 
portion. 

936. Should not the railway company in that 

ease have a reasonable time for examination, and 
an opportunity of taking such special precautions 
as might be required by the extra worth of the 
parcel, and make a fair remunerative charge for 
this special precaution?—That is a question 
which I have not thought about, because our 
parcels hardly ever exceed 500 /. in value. 
* 937. In other words, why should it not be the 
case, as is ordinarily the case in the commercial 
community, that a limit of 100 /. or 200 /. should 
be fixed, beyond which the proposed scale, what- 
eyer it may be, should not apply, but should be 
subject to a special insurance when you get to 
articles of extraordinary value?—I have not 
thought about that ; but I do not see at the pre- 
sent moment why it should be so. 

938. Cannot you conceive of a case where 
the value was so extraordinary that the railway 
company might take very special precautions— 
they might even send it by a special guard, as 
in the case of bullion; or supposing a jewel case, 
valued at 10,000 ., was sent by 'ailway, do you 
think it a reasonable demand that they should 
take special and expensive precautious ?— 
£. 10,000 at dd. ha cent. would come to almost 
sufficient to pay for a guard going down. 
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Mr, Latng—continued. 


939. If 1s. per cent. is the fair market value, 
as tested by the rate of insurance at Lloyd’s, 
why should the railway companies do it for less 
than one-half?—I do not think it follows that the 
1s. has been tested as the fair price. It isa com- 
paratively recent thing, and I think that if rail- 
way companies do not do so, we shall be able 
shortly to get it done at a cheaper rate, and I 
think it will be found by experience that 1s, is a 
higher rate than need be charged, looking at the 
losses. 

940. As regards the other classes of goods, do 
not you think it fair that a special rate should be 
paid for insurance for those goods, and do not 
you think it equally fair that a rate should be 
paid for ordinary goods. For instance, take a 
parcel of kid gloves worth 507. or 60/., what 
difference is there between that and a parcel of 
watches of the same value ?—I think it would be 
fair, certainly. 

941. You think it fair that on all goods of all 
descriptions a certain moderate value of insur- 
ance should be included in the freight, and if you 
get beyond that moderate value there should be 
some moderate charge for insurance beyond that? 
—That seems to me to bea fair principle ; at the 
same time I know nothing of the details of other 
businesses, and I am, perhaps, not competent to 
give an opinion about it. 


Mr. Morley. 


942. You admit, I suppose, that there is some- 
thing exceptional in your articles. They lie in a 
very narrow compass, do they not? —Yes, they do, 
but they are so much the more easily put in a 
place of safety, I think. I cannot see why they 
should be exceptional. 

943. You think that an extra charge might be 
justly made in respect of watches; you would not 
apply the same rule to a large bale of calico that 
you would to a small box of watches ?—I admit 
that a box of watches is more easily stolen, 
but at the same time I think it is more easily 
taken care of, because you may haye a lock-up 
place in the van, and, take care of the whole of 
those parcels. 

944, You express the opinion that all goods 
should be charged at a uniorm rate; do you think 
that every package should be charged a small 
registration fee, or an insurance fee, on the deli- 
very at the carrier’s office, or have you looked 
into that question at all ?—I think it is a question 
which I should hardly be called upon to answer. 

945. There are some houses that send out as 
many as 3,000 packages a-day ?—Yes, but those 
parcels, I should imagine, would principally be 
under the value of 20/,, and the question might, 
perhaps, meet that case. 

946. Have you any opinion with regard to 
distance being an element in the charge?—I 
think it must be irrespective of distance ; I would 
have one uniform charge for all distances; I 
think it must be made as simple as possible, so 
that every one can do it with very little trouble. 


Mr. Leeman. 


947. Is this, which you have handed in, the 
ordinary form of policy that you have with 
Lloyd’s ?—Yes; that is the ordinary form. 

948. This is for 4,000/7., and I think I under- 
stood you that you did not commence insuring 
until 12 months ago?—I think it is about 12 
months since. 

949, This 
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Mr. Zeeman—continued. 


949, This is an insurance for a month, is it 
not ?—It holds good until it is run out. 

950. It is to follow and succeed a policy for 
4,0002., dated on the 12th January, this policy 
being dated in February ?—Yes. 

951. Is it your practice to take out policies by 
the. mouth?—No; we take out a policy, say on 
January the 12th, and probably on the 3rd of 
February the clerk who has charge of that 
particular department, finds that the amount of 
parcels sent out have nearly run off that 4,000 2. 
policy which we took out on January the 12th, 
and he therefore writes and takes out a second 
one, but that does not come into operation until 
the other is really wiped out. 

952. Have your firm paid the same from the 
commencement ?— Yes. 

953. Have you ever insured for any less 


figure than 4,000/. in one policy ?—Yes; I think — 


when we first tried it we took smaller amounts. 
We can take any amount. 

954. When you insured for any lesser sum, 
did you insure upon any different amount of 
premium ?—No, we paid the same rate. 

955. Do you happen to know whether the 
same is paid upon a higher amount of policy ?— 
I believe that the same is paid for whatever 
amount the policy may be; there is no graduated 
scale. 

956. Under this policy there is nothing to 
prevent Lloyd’s from recovering against the 
railway company; supposing that they had in- 
sured any article which you had declared, what 
is there to prevent: Lloyd’s from recovering 
against the railway company, or the ship ?—This 
present Act would prevent them, because those 
are watches which they are insuring. 

957. I say supposing that they had insured 
them ?—If Lloyd’s were to take any proceedings 
against the railway company under that policy, 
I imagine that the railway company would im- 
mediately quote this Act that we are now con- 
sidering, as they do to me. 

958. So that they would not be able to recover 
as against the railway company ?—No. 

959, That is your view, that there is no lia- 
bility upon the railway companies in respect of 
any policy between Lloyd’s and them ?—They 
would claim the protection of the Act because 
those werexwatches. 

960. Supposing the amount is under 102, 
what do you say?—We do not insure parcels 
under 107. — 

961. This insures you everything in Lloyd’s, 
does it not ?—Yes, if I choose to do so it does. 

962. Whatever you recover as against Lloyd’s 
under 10/., Lloyd’s are entitled to recover as 
against the railway company, are they not, under 
this policy ?—I think not, because the railway 
company would immediately quote this Act, 
which protects them. 

963. That would be only in respect of watches 
above the value of 10/.2—Yes. We never 
insure a parcel with Lioyd’s under 101., because 
the railway company are liable for those parcels. 
We can if we like, but we never advise them of 
a parcel under 10/., because the railway com- 
pany is liable up to 102. 

964. The railway company is liable up to 102., 
but you do not give yourself the trouble, you 
say, of advising Lloyd’s when you send to the 
railway company a parcel under 10/.?—No, and 
therefore it is not written off the policy. 

965. You say that you pay 6d. to the com- 
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Mr. Leeman—continued. 
mission agent; has that been always the figure 


since you have insured ?—That has been always 


the figure; but I had an offer a fortnight ago to 
do it for 4d., from another broker. . 

966. You do not know what it was previously, 
before you began to insure ?—No; I have never 
heard of its being anything else besides 6 4. 

967. As I understand you, you are of opinion 
that a declaration is only reasonable as between 
the consignor and the railway companies ?—I 
think so. . 

968. Do you see any unreasonableness in the 
insurance being made to apply, supposing the 


figure is made satisfactory to you, to all goods or | 


consignments by carriers above the value of 
191.?—As I have said, my own individual 
opinion is that I do not see why it would b 
unfair. 

969. You have no strong opinion, I think I 
understand you, in favour of the 207. that has 
been spoken of by a previous witness ?—I should 
prefer the 20 /. of course; I should like as good 
terms as the railway companies could possibly 

ive. 

970. I think I understand your meaning to be 

that 10 7. is only reasonable ?—I think so. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


971. With regard to this insurance policy, | 


you at present pay 6d. to the broker for it; if m 
any case you write to him that you have insured 
in any one day 60 /. with one, 307. with another, 
and 407. with another, and so on, making up 
200 /., on receipt of that letter I presume he would 
advise each of the underwriters the amount of 
their risk ?—I cannot tell you in practice what 
he does, but I suppose he does that; you will 
notice that he holds the policy himself; that is a 
copy. . 
972. If that be ihe case so that the risk is re- 
duced from day to day until the whole 4,000 /. is 
worked out, he is doing something for this 6 d. 
brokerage ?— Undoubtedly. 

973. Did I understand you correctly to say 
that this policy, including all places in Great 
Britain and Ireland, is a different imsurance to 
what the railway companies would give you, 
even at their present rate, inasmuch as they will 
not insure goods to Ireland ?--The London and 
North Western time-book says that they will do 
the insurance of parcels or packages between 
stations in Great Britain, but not for centinental 
or Irish traffic. 

974. With regard tothe rates at which you 
insure silk, will other companies insure for the 
same rates as the London and North Western 
Railway Company ?—Those are the only special 
rates that the Coventry manufacturers have I 
imagine, because they are the only places where 
there is a large trade going on backwards and 
forwards. 

975. But is the London and North Western 
Company the only company that will imsure at 
those rates?—I believe that the Nottingham 
trade has a special rate with the Midland, but 
that does not affect Coventry, because the London 
and North Western is the only railway that 
comes to Coventry from those places. 

976. If I understand you correctly, you hold 
that this policy includes the delivery of the goods 
by the railway company to the consignee ?— 
Yes. aM 

977. Does it also include any collection from 
the consignor by the railway company ?—That I 

can 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


ean hardly tell you, because in practice we 
always send our parcels to the railway com- 


any. 

i‘ 978. You take the risk of delivering to the 
railway: company at the station ?—Yes, but I 
imagine that it would hold good if the railway 
company sent down to our office. 

979. If a parcel under this insurance is re- 
‘turned to’ you, would you then hold that the rail- 
way company would have to deliver at your 
office ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

980. May I ask whether any action has ever 
been tried under this policy ?--We have had no 
loss since we insured. 

981. Are you aware of any action having been 


‘tried under any such policy as this?—I am 


t. 

982. Have you ever tried an action against a 
railway company where a parcel has been re- 
turned to you empty of the watches which it 
ought to have retained, leaving it to the railway 
company to prove that they were not taken by 
their own servants ?—-We have always been ad- 
vised that the onus of proof lies with us and not 
with the railway company; and that it, is not 
for the railway company to prove that they have 
been stolen by somebody else, but that it lies 
upon us to prove that they were stolen by the 
railway company’s servants. 

983. If the railway company’s own messenger 
brought back to you an empty box, surely you 
would not be called upon for proof, for you could 
say, “ This is a proof that some one or other in 
the railway company’s service had stolen the 
contents of the box”?—Yes; in that particular 
case, where the box was brought to us empty 
after having had 12 gold watches put into it, 
and the railway company’s servant called our 
attention to it, we thought then that that really 
seemed a fair case for us that the railway officials 
had somewhere or other stolen the goods, be- 
cause we argued that the box had been in the 
possession of the railway company the whole 
time or they never would have delivered it over 
tous ; but we were advised that we should have 
no chance against them. 

984. Did the trade take any special means of 
obtaining any legal advice on that question ? —It 
was ourselves; we took legal advice ourselves. 

985. You know that goods which are liable to 
be paid for if damaged by the railway company, 
are not necessarily insured ?—They are not. 

986. Is the insurance paid on those goods to the 
railway company virtually included in the rate 
of carriage ?—I should imagine it must be. 

987. If they were put out of the category of 
insured goods, and the consignor or the consignee 
had to pay a rate of insurance, would not that 
be in addition to the freight ?—I understand that 
the honourable Member is now speaking of 
articles outside this Act of which I really bave 
no personal knowledge, and it would only be an 
individual opinion. 

988. If goods which are now hable to be paid 
for if lost or damaged, require insurance to be 
paid in addition to the present rate of carriage 
to insure their being paid for by the railway com- 
pany, would not that be an addition to the pre- 
sent rate of freight?—Yes; f take it myself that 
the rate at which the railway companies now 
carry those other things they consider sufficiently 
high to include the insurance, or else they would 


_ charge another rate. 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


989. Would there be any objectioa on your 
part, and those of vour trade, to have a limit 
fixed on the value of property conveyed by the 
railway company liable to insurance, that is to 
say, that they should not carry beyond a certain 
amount?—That of course would depend upon 
the amount. 

990. If the amount was something like 1,000/. 
as a maximum, what would you say ?—Lhere 
would be no inconvenience to our trade 

991. A special rate over and above 1,000. 
would be no inconvenience to the trades in your 
neighbourhood, either in silk or watches ?—Silk 
I could not answer for, but in watches it would 
not; because if we had to send 2,000/. worth of 
watches, we could make it up into two parcels. 

992. Would it not be the same case with silk, 
or any other article, that the amount of value 
sent could be reduced below the maximum by 
diminishing the parcel to 3 certain reasonable 
size or quantity ?—Yes, | think it might be so 
with silk goods ; T could quite imagine that with 
jewellery it could not very readily be done so; 
you could not reduce it to 1,000/; you might 
have one article of jewellery that was worth 
considerably more. 

993. Can you give the Committee any idea of 
the amount of value of the watches manufactured 
in Coventry upon which insurance might possibly 
be paid if there was such a scale of insurance 
established ?—I cannot; we have no means of 
ascertaining the amount of the trade in the town. 
I have frequently attempted to get at what I 
should think would be the whole trade of the 
town, but there are no data to go upon at all; 
it would be pure conjecture, 


Mr. Gibson. 


994, In that list of losses which you have 
made out, the majority of cases were those in 
which you said the boxes appeared to be broken 
and the goods stolen?—In two out of three of 
our own. cases. 

995. Will you read the remark about it in the 
column of observations ?—*“ Information of loss 
given to railway company, who have sent detec- 
tives to manufacturers: particulars of consign- 
ment and loss given.” 

996. Were the boxes actually found broker 
open ?—‘ Companies say they cannot discover 
eulprit,and that they claim protection of Carriers 
Act.” 

997. Did you ever know, in your experience, 
or was it ever reported to the chamber of. com- 
merce, that you have actually contested in a 
court of law the liability of a railway company 
under this section 8, for the felonious act of their 
servants ?—Yes; this case was contested with 
reference to 2001. worth of fine gold. 

998. Was it actually tried out before a judge 
and jury ?—It was. I think it was first of all 
taken to the Warwick assizes, and the judge 
advised that the jury must throw the bill out. 

999. I see that there was a new trial granted ? 
—Yes; it was appealed against. 

1000, What was the result of that appeal; 
was it ever argued ?—Yes; and in that case the 
plaintiff was successful, and it was to, go to a 
jury, but I think it has not been tried yet. 

i001, You say that the plaintiff was non- 
suited, and a rule for a new trial has since been 
granted ?—Yes, there it stands; it is still open 
for discussion. 
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Mr. Gibson—continued. 


1002. Do you know of any case other than 
that which has not yet been concluded, where 
the matter has been successfully tried ?—That is 
the most successful case that the trade has ever 
known; they have never been able to get toa 
jury until that case. 

1003. Do you know whether such a case as 
this has been submitted to a jury: the delivery, 
in perfect condition, of a box to the company, 
and, when it arrived at its destination, the box 
bearing obvious signs of being tampered with, 
and being broken open, it having been in the 
custody of the company the whole of the time? 
—No, not in this country. There was such a 
case, I believe, at Cork. I have heard of that 
case, but it does not come under my cog- 
nizance. 

1004. I suppose you have read carefully the 
Carriers Act, and you are acquainted with the 
general purview of it ?—Yes. 

1005. I assume that you approve of its prin- 
ciple, which is, that a railway company should 
not be called upon to carry articles of great 
value in a small compass without some extra re- 
muneration ; do you think that that is a sound 
principle ?—Yes. 

1006. Are you acquainted with all the articles 
which are enumerated in the first scale ?—Yes. 

1007. From your experience, do you think 
that it is right at the present day to retain all 
those goods within this category; for instance, 
there are a variety of articles, from watches and 
furs to lace, silk worked up, and raw silk; have 
you any suggestion to make to the Committee ? 
—No; I would rather confine myself entirely to 
my own trade, and what I have been instructed 
about with respect to the Coventry silk trade. 

1008. You are not in a position to suggest ex- 
clusion beyond those articles ?—No. 

1009. There are a great number of other 
articles which *come within the definition of 
being articles of great value in small compass; 
for instance, cambric, kid gloves, and a variety 
of other things; have you any suggestion to 
make as to whether it would be reasonable to 
include those within this limited category ?—I 
have no suggestion to make upon that head. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1010. You stated that you were not able to 
tell us the number of boxes of watches which 
you send ?—No, I could not. 

1011. I see that in this policy you took a 
policy of 4,0007. in January, which ran out 
before the end of that month, and then you con- 
tinued it, and as that would be something like an 
ordinary month, your business must be very 
large indeed ?—I have four policies here, all of 
which were taken out since Christmas, the first 
being on January the 12th, so that it would be 
16,000 2. in three months. 

1012. It is of course independent, as you have 
said, of all parcels under 107. value ?—Yes. 

1013. With regard to these Lloyd’s policies, 
are they granted to anybody who chooses to 
apply for them, or is there any limit as to the 
amount for which they are granted ?—I believe 
anyone can get one through a broker. 

1014. I suppose they are only granted to 
persons who deal in considerable quantities ?—I 
think they are granted to any appreciable 
amount. 

1015. Those policies could not apply in fact to 
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Mr. Bruce—continued. 
any person who sends parcels in the way that 


they are sent by railways, where there is no 


regular trade ?—No, I do not suppose you could 
take out a. policy which would cover one parcel 
only. 

1016. A question was asked you about the 
possibility of fraud upon the sending of those 
parceis, and I think you said you thought that 
the railway companies would be entitled to take 
some means of ascertaining whether any such 
fraud was committed in the way of sending 
parcels in a bad state, or not equal to the value 
declared; could you tell me with regard to the 


articles that you deal in, what kind of injuries’ 


they are liable to in transit ?—Our goods are 
scarcely ever liable to damage; it is almost 
always theft, because they are always put in 
wooden boxes and securely nailed down and 
sealed. 

1017. So that what you have to guard against 
principally is theft ?—Yes. 

1018. Are they liable to breakage at all ?— 
They should not be; we hardly ever have an 
instance of damage done by breakage. 


1019. In the case of insurance would the com- 
pany insuring require to see that the parcel was 
properly packed; would they not be liable if 
the parcel was improperly packed ?—As far as 
we personally are concerned, I think I might 
say that if a parcel were not damaged on the 
exterior, we should take it for granted if there 
was any damage inside that it was bad packing. 


1020. It has been mentioned that it is an un- 
reasonable thing to require that an examination 
should be made of those parcels; I would ask 
you whether the packing of a parcel of goods 
such as you send, is an essential condition as to 
its transmission in safety, inasmuch as it might 
be injured if it was improperly packed ?—It 
would be liable to damage if it were not pro- 
perly packed, certainly. 

1021. You have mentioned with reference to 
the special rates for silk from Coventry, that 
those rates only apply to three towns, as I under- 
stand you ?—Only three. 

1022. There is a very large traffic with those 
towns, is there not, and the silk is sent in large 
quantities ?—Yes, 

1023. I presume that going in large quanti- 
ties there is a probability of its being kept more 
together, and not separated in different waggons 
or otherwise dealt with, as it might be if there 
was a very small trade ?—Yes. 


1024. Therefore the liability of loss in that 
case is less than it is in the case of ordinary 
trafiic?—Yes; I think I omitted to say that 
those special silk rates are by goods train 
only; they will not give that rate by passenger 
trains. : 

1025. I presume that the silk is sent in such 
quantities that they probably make full waggon 
loads for those three towns ?—No, I think not; 
I think as between Coventry and Manchester, 
and Macclesfield, at any rate, continually small 
parcels of silk are going backwards and forwards 
for the purpose of being dyed. 

1026. But it is a regular trade, ot a very con- 
siderable amount ?—Yes. 

1027. Do you send parcels by the Post Office 
frequently ?—Yes. 

1028. And they are sent in registered parcels? 
—Yes; registered parcels always. 

1029. There 
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Mr. Bruce—continued. 

1029. There is no liability, is there, upon the 
Post Office for the payment of losses ?—No. 

1030. I think I observed in your policy that it 


-eovered parcels sent by post ?—I have hardly 


looked at the details of it. I do not ever recol- 
lect losing a registered parcel by post, although 
we send perhaps six, or eight or ten a night; I 
do not think I ever recollect hearing of a regis- 


‘tered parcel being lost. 


1031. I think you stated that no parcels that 
had been insured under any of those policies had 
ever been lost ?-—No, none. 


oN Mr. Salt. 

1032. Do you send six or eight registered par- 
cels of watches every night?—Yes; we send an 
immense number of registered parcels; they 
might not all contain watches; they might con- 
tain parts of a watch; but we often send six or 
tenof a night; and I do not recollect ever losing 
a registered parcel. 


Mr. Leeman. 


1033. Are those in contradistinction from the 
booked parcels ?—Yes, they are registered post 
parcels. This policy would cover registered 
parcels by post, but we never advise them. 


My. Salt. 


1634. With regard to the registered Post 
Office parcels, you rely entirely upon the Post 
Office ?— Altogether. 

1035. And the amount is something like be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 registered parcels sent in 
the year ?—Yes, I think very likely it would be 


30, but we never advise them; we feel so certain 


that they will always be delivered safely, that 
we never think of advising them. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. < 


1036. Have you ever lost any parcels that 
have been insured at Lloyd’s ?—Never. 

1037. Have you never recovered anything 
under the policy 7—No, we have never lost any- 
thing. 

1038. Do I understand you to say that the 
insurance at Lloyd’s covers all distances ?—It is 
irrespective of distance; it does not vary. The 
policy runs “ to all and any other places in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

1039. Will you state once more what, in your 
own judgment, the railway companies ought to 
do to satisfy your demand?—I think that they 
should take the risk for a low charge, that we 
should declare the value when we give them the 
parcel, and pay some small sum to them either 
in the shape of registration, taking the average 
of all parcels, or that it should be ad valerem. 

1040. And do you think that they ought to 
insure at as low a rate as Lloyd’s ?—I think that 
they ought to insure at a very much lower rate, 
because they have the control of the parcel. 

1041. Under 1s. per cent.?—Yes; I believe 
that they would make an enormous income if 
they did it at a very low rate. 

1042. Do you really think that they ought to 
insure irrespective of distance ?—I think so. 

1043. Even in the case of insurance effected 
upon a parcel sent to Ireland?—Yes, I think it 
should be irrespective of distance; I think that 
if the thing is to be taken up toa very great 
extent by the different trades it must be very 
simple, and I think that if it were not irrespective 
of distance it would become a very complicated 
matter. 

0.66. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinch—continued. 


1044. You mean that it might be on the 


system of the penny postage ?—Yes. 

1045. Do you ever send any parcels of watches 
abroad ? —Yes, large quantities. 

1046. Will you kindly tell the Committee 
what course you take with regard to insurance 
in such cases ?—We always insure foreign ship- 
ments; we take a marine assurance at Lloyd’s. 

1047. To what foreign countries do you send 
watches ?— To pretty nearly every foreign 


. country. 


1048, And to the colonies also ?--Yes, to the 
colonies, and Egypt, India, South America, 
Canada, and almost every market. 

ge Do you send watches on the Continent ? 
—No. 

1050. Then in fact, as I understand you, those 
consignments are in most cases by sea?—Yes, 
chiefly by sea. 

Chairman, 

1051. With regard to the Coventry silk trade, 
are they contented with the existing rate, that 
is, 1s. per cwt., provided it were applicable to all 
other destinations in addition to Manchester, 
Macclesfield, and London, or do they suggest 
that silk ought to be taken out of the Act alto- 
gether ?—If not taken out of the Act altogether, 
it should be taken at such a low rate that they 
would insure ribbons, and it should not be by 
weight. The present special rate is a rate by 
weight, and the consequence is, they are paying 
insurance on an enormous weight of wood and 
paper instead of silk. 

1052. When you spoke of there not being any 
complaint it merely comes to this, that the trade 
being principally with Manchester and Maccles- 
field, and. there being a special rate between 
Coventry and those places, in practice they have 
been satisfied. with that arrangement except with 
regard to the ribbon trade?—There have been 
scarcely any losses of ribbons. It is a very large 
trade, and the railway company take very great 
pains with it; they have special arrangements 
for delivering ribbons rapidly in London. They 
are almost all sent to London, and the result has 
been that there is scarcely any loss with regard 
to ribbons. The loss or damage to silk is now 
taken at a low rate; itis taken at 1s. per cent., 
which may be 1s. for 3002., 4d. per cent. 

1053. This insurance which you mention would 
be compulsory only in the sense that the com- 
panies would not be liable unless there had been 
an insurance effected ?—Just so, unless there had 
been an insurance. 

1054. And your idea is that, owing to the ad- 
vantage and the facility of a low rate, everybody 
in that business at any rate would practically 
insure ?— Undoubtedly. 


Mr. Bruce, 
1055. Do you think from what has occurred 
about those special rates that a rate ad valorem is 
a fairer thing than a rate by weight ?—Yes. 


Mr. Gibson. 
1056. I think you stated that the railway com- 
panies would not insure to Ireland ?— Yes. 
1057. Do you know why that is; is it on ac- 
count of the sea passage, or from any other 
reason ?—I cannot tell you, I have no idea. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 
1058. I think that you have no instructions 
from. your Chamber of Commerce at Coventry as 


to what you should suggest with respect to silk ? 
Fr 3 —No; 
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Mr. Brocklehurst—continued. 


—No; but it seems the general opinion of the 
ribbon manufacturers that if there was a low ad 
valorem rate of insurance they would adopt it, but 
as it is now 1s. per ewt. it is in some case a com- 
paratively high rate, and the result is that they 
do not use it. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 


1059. Is that 1s. per ewt. for ribbons less than 
the ordinary rate that the railways use ?—Yes. 


Mr. Leeman. 
1060. You stated, did you not, in your former 
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Mr. Leeman—continued. 

evidence, that you were of opinion that the in-- 
surance should extend to all goods above 10/.? 
—That is my own opinion, but of course it would 
be objected to by the railway companies. The 
railway companies now give most people the 
benefit of insurance without a special charge for 
insurance, I imagine. . 

1061. Your own opinion is that it would be 
more fair between the consignee and the railway 
company *—Yes; I imagine that at the present 
time for those goods the railway companies charge 
them such a rate as they think covers the insur- 
ance as well as the carriage. 


_ Mr. Cuarues W. S. Deaxrn, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1062. You are a member of the firm of 
Deakin and Moore, are you not ?—Yes. 

1063. I understand that your business is 
carried on at Birmingham ?—Yes. 

1064. And that you are jewellers and jewel 
factors !—Mainly wholesale jewellery merchants. 

1065. In what kind of goods is that business 
principally carried on ?—In this country, England 
and Scotland chiefly real jewellery, gold and 
silver goods chiefly. 

1066. And precious stones ?—Yes, mounted in 
jewellery, which would come under the term of 
jewellery and trinkets. 

1067. You are a member, are you not, of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes. 

1068. Can you tell the Committee what their 
view is?—No; I am come here merely as an 
individual member ; I do not represent them at 
all; they asked me, and I come at their request. 

1069. You represent, do you not, the views of 
your own trade ?—Yes. 

1070. Your trade is one as to which if there 
is any danger of loss, such has been suggested in 
the evidence, that danger would be very obvious ? 
—Yes, considerable. 

1071. And also the danger of fraud ?—No 
doubt of it. 

1072. What objection do you make to the 
operation of the Carriers Act, and what remedy 
do you think Parliament should apply to it ?— 
—-The chief objection is this: we want our goods 
carried at a fair rate and a safe rate; when we 
can get all our goods insured through Lloyd’s at 
1s. per 100/., we cannot conceive of the railway 
company requiring 8 s., 10s., up tol5 s. per 1002, 
We insure the same as Mr. Rotherham, through 
Auloyd’s, but we happen to insure at 1s. 4d. in- 
stead of 1s. 6d. 

1073, But you would prefer to insure with the 
railway company if they would give you a 
proper rate ?—Yes; supposing Lloyd’s Company 
should have some large loss on the railways, they 
might say, we would rather not have your trade ; 
that is quite possible, and then we are entirely at 
the merey of the railway companies; we think 
that we might fairly ask the railway companies 
to insure our goods at a fair price. 

1074. You recognise the justice of some in- 
surance for goods, such as you deal in, in addition 
to the actual ‘freight ?—Yes, and I go further 
than that: I say for such goods as I deal in, and 
any goods. 

1075. Are losses common in your business ?— 
My experience of the last 25 years has been, that 
we have had no losses, inasmuch as the two 


parcels that were missing happened to have been _ 


Chairman—continued. 


under 10 /. each, and, therefore, the railway com- 
pany paid the amount. 

1076. And notwithstanding that immunity from 
loss, you, as a tradesman dealing in jewellery, 
would prefer to pay areasonable insurance to the 
railway company to guarantee you against the 
apprehension of loss ?—Yes, the very fact that 
we take out a Lloyd’s policy shows that. I sent 
a parcel a few months ago from Louth, ia Lincolp- 
shire, worth 4007, in a good large case ; it got as 
far as Nottingham on the Friday morning. It 
should have been delivered in Pitesti hin on. 
Friday, but on the Friday it was not heard of, 
on Saturday it was not heard of, on Sunday it 
was not heard of, and on Monday it was not heard 
of ; I telegraphed saying, “do you happen to know 
anything about it?” A man from the parcel depart- 
ment of the Midland Railway came up to tell us 
that he could not find the parcel, and the same 
company’s man from the luggage department 
brings the parcel in, and they both are in my 
warehouse at the same time. Occasionally we 
have had valuable and large parcels delayed one 
or two days, but we have had no losses. 

1077. What figure do you think that a railway 
company ought to insure at ?—I should go entirely 
by Lloyd’s; if Lloyd’s can make a profit at 1s., 
I should think the railway companies might do it 
safely at 6d. In my own case im the time I 
speak of, I should say we should have paid over 
500 /. in insurance, but we have had no losses. 

1078. I understood you to mean this, that if 
during the time you have been in business there 
had been, we will say, a 6 d. rate charged by the 
railway companies for insurance, your firm would 
haveavailed themselves of that protection through- 
out; and you would in the result have paid 
upwards of 500/., as against which, as it turns 
out, there have been no claims against the rail- 
way company ?—No, except two parcels. 

1079. What should you say as to the element 
of distance being introduced ?—TI should go by 
Lloyd’s again; they have no distance, the same 
as the Post Office, and I say that the rate should 
apply to all distances. They must depend upon 
a certain small payment to do a very large 
business. 

1080. As to the danger of fraud, which is con- 
sidered to be more likely to arise in your business 
than in any other, it might happen im this way, 
that a parcel properly packed apparently, might 
be tendered at the carrier’s office, stated to con- 
tain 1,000 2. worth of jewellery, and a claim is 
made in respect of it for 1,000/., whereas in point 
of fact a mere nominal value was enclosed in the 
parcel ; do you think that is a sort of case which 


Re 
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js likely to arise in practice ?—Not in my own 


experience, because I have never heard of such a 
case; I know of no false claims of that sort. 
1081. If the railway companies would prove 
such false claims in the case of other articles not 
protected by the Act, would you be surprised to 
hear it?—I should be surprised to hear of its 


‘being to any serious extent; but still I go on 


my own experience, and I say that I know of 
none. 

1082. Would you object to giving the railway 
com panies some Parliamentary power of searching 
parcels in suspicious cases ?—I think that they 


are perfectly entitled to do it in suspicious 


cases; you might rely upon their not making it 
vexatious. 

1083. You would agree with other witnesses, 
that if a proper insurance rate were conceded, 
and a proper insurance charged in some other 
form, the company might be relieved from lia- 
bility when loss resulted from the felony of their 
own servants?—I should say so myself. 

1084, Do you know whether there is a strong 
feeling in Birmingham in your trade as to the 


_ operation of the present Act, and the desirability 


of improving it ?—There is no very strong feeling. 
Some are desirous to have small insurance, and 
others again say it is so safe that they will not 
even insure. Qne broker lately asked me to 
introduce him to members of my trade likely to 
insure; in about an hour we obtained promises 
for policies to the amount of about 50,000 /., and 
more can be obtained. 

1085. In what line of business was that ?—A 
general jeweller’s. 

1086. In your opinion the railway companies 
are rejecting a class of business which might be 
very valuable to them?—I think so. I think 
there might be more care in conducting the small 
parcels business about the country. I have re- 
peatedly witnessed in a station a large basket of 
small parcels lying open, with only one porter 


-pulling his basket behind him; two or three 


sharp fellows might easily pick up a small parcel 
and take it out without being noticed. I have 
also, when I have been travelling, seen a basket 
with small parcels in it left for five minutes, 
which is a very dangerous thing, in the middle of 
the night. 


Sir Edward Watkin. 


1087. I think you propose that the railway 
companies should insure at half the sum that 
Lloyd’s insure at?—That has been suggested 
before I came here, and I take it up on these 
grounds, They certainly would;be able to afford 
to do it for less than a company who want to 
make a profit out of it. 

1088. You think that the railway companies 
would do a very large and profitable trade in that 
way ?—I think that it ought to-become a very 
large trade. 

1089. Thatis to say, if they insure 100,000,000 2. 
worth of money, they would get 25,0004 for 
insuring it 2—Yes. I know a member of one 
firm now, which sends consignments of silver, 
and the companies actually mark the package 
S., showing its value, and yet he will not insure. 

1090. I think you said that in twenty-five 
years you have only lost two parcels ?—Not that 
I recollect. 

1091. In fact, it is very safe ?—Just so. 

0.66. 
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Mr. Laing. 

1092. I think that you laid down the principle 
that Lloyd’s should be taken as a practical test 
of insurance ?—-I suppose it pays them, and that 
is all I go by. 

1093. As a matter of convenience, so that we 
should not be at the mercy of Lloyd’s, you think 
that the railway companies should be obliged to 
do business at something like the rate which 
practice shows to be required at Lloyd’s?—I 
think that we are entitled to ask for it. 

1094. You think, do you not, that it would be 
unfair to make the railway companies do it on 
terms very much lower than the market rate 
of the same business at Lloyd’s ?—I think that 
the railway companies could afford to do it on 
much less terms. 

1095. Do you put it forward that you want 
to make them to doa great deal more business 
for nothing by extending the limit from 10 J. to 
20 1. ?—I object to that myself. 

1696. Do you mean that you would confine the 
limit to that which exists at present?—No. I 
have thought of it since I have been sitting here, 
and I would have no limit at all; I would trust 
to the railway companies delivering their parcels 
as carefully as they can. 

1097. Would you make people declare their 
value, and insure that value, whatever it was ?— 
Yes, whatever it was, and pay 1d. or 2d. extra, 
however small; if it is below 102 I should. 


Mr. Morley. 


1098. Do you think that railway companies 
should take special care of their parcels without 
being paid to do so’—They must be paid for 
doing it, I think; that seems to me fair and 
right. 

1099. Is not the transaction that you pay the 
company to deliver a parcel either in London or 
Manchester, or elsewhere, and you expect them 
to do it safely, do you not?-—I certainly do think 
that they are entitled to more money for a parcel 
worth 1,000 /. than they are for a parcel worth 21., 
and that you could very well arrive at it by this 
insurance, as it seems to me. 

1100. Do you suppose that there is greater 
danger with a parcel of jewellery say, than with a 
parcel of blankets, or of calicoes ?—There had not 
need be, but no doubt there is. ; 

1101. And it isa fair thing to pay something 
extra for silk, or glass, or jewellery, as compared 
with those larger and heavier goods?—I should 
put them all on the same footing. I should make 
them all pay. When your parcel does not require 
insuring do not insure. 

1102. Would not it be better if the parties de- 
cided upon a small universal rate, and to the 
extent that that was decided upon would you 
give an option ?—Then everybody must pay 
according to their value. 

1103. Would you regulate it by distance ?— 
No, I should leave it open as Lloyd’s. 

1104. You would deliver a parcel at Aberdeen 
and charge the same insurance as to Brighton ?— 
Yes, just the same as Lloyd’s do now. 


Mr. Leeman. 


1105. Did I rightly understand you to say that 
you think that it would be perfectly fair to 
charge 1d. or 2d. extra upon the delivery of a 
parcel as well as the insurance ?—Penny or more 
as needed for insurance only. 

1106. You seem to have some fear as to 
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Mr. Leeman—continued 


whether Lloyd’s institution shall refuse to insure? 
—Whether they shall choose to carry on the 
business if they had several large losses, they 
might. If they had one or two great losses in a 
short time, they might say, “‘ We will shut up 
this kind of business of insuring;” this is pos- 
sible. 

1107. Is that the reason why you think it is 
better to put it upon the railway companies ?— 
I think it is the duty of the railway companies to 
undertake it. 

1108. Do you insure at Lloyd’s ?—Yes. 

1109. What is the smallest amount that you 
pey?—We take out a policy for 10,0007. at a 
time. By railway we insure for 207, and by 
registered post for 50 /.; we find that the more 
safe way. 

1110. Do you know of any insurances for, say, 
as little as 1007. by Lloyd’s?—No. 

1111. Not insurances covered by your 10,0007. 
insurance ?—I would rather take out a policy 
for 1,000 7., but you can insure over 21. 

1112. Do you know of any policies themselves 
for smaller amounts ?—No, not policies. 

1113. Have you any idea of the smallest 
amount for which the trade can insure at Lloyd’s? 
—No, I have not, except that I should say 
1,0007. My friends always advised 2,000 /., to 
save trouble. 

1114. You are not aware of any case in which 


a small trader insures for, say, 507. at Lloyd’s?. 


—-No, I am not. I would have the railroads 
adopt some system of open policies, and let us 
have a policy of 10,000 J. at a time. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1115. I think you said that possibly Lloyd’s 
might give up insuring your articles if they had 
great losses; is it customary for them to give up 
insuring shipping when they have a very great 
loss ?—I am merely speaking of my own impres- 
sion, that should it be so they might give it up. 

1116. Do you mean the Committee to infer 
from that, that you consider the insurance paid 
to Lloyd’s so small that they might easily find 
that it did not pay ?—I do not think it is a suf- 
ficiently important business for them to care 
about it as yet. 

1117. Will not Lloyd’s insure a very small 
amount, say..50/. or 607., of cargo on a ship 
going to Bermuda as well as insure a ship worth 
50,000 1. ?—I am only giving you my individual 
opinion. 

1118. Still you think that a railway company 
having the parcels in their own care might 
insure at a less rate than Lloyd’s?—Yes, I 
think so. 


‘1119. But if they found that they could not. 


do so, you would be even willing to take into con- 
sideration what was a fair rate ?—Yes, certainly. 

1120. The advantage of security to a man 
having his goods insured is worth paying for, is 
it not ?—Distinctly. 

1121. Do you suppose that a railway company 
would run the risk of sham jewellery being packed 
up as real jewellery, and a man paying insurance 
with the chance of getting some compensation 
for it ?—No; if so it could be easily detected. 

1122. You have no fear that a regular trader, 


Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


who effected an insurance, would consign any 
packages of damaged jewellery, or fraudulent 


jewellery, with the object of getting compensa- 


tion ?—Certainly not, without detection. 

1128. Consequently, upon that point, you 
think there is no risk ?—No. 

1124. Then, what would you think was a fair 
rate for the insurance of jewellery by railway ?— 
I should still hold to the 6d. per cent. 

1125. You said, did you not, that you paid 
ls. 4d.?—I paid 1s. to Lloyd’s, and 4d. extra 
for duty and brokerage. 

1126. There are certain articles, are there not, 
which are carried by railways in the shape of 
parcels that are paid for extra ?—Yes. 

1127. The honourable Member for Bristol asked 
you a question whether those parcels’ that are 
paid for at an extra rate ought not to receive a 
little extra care ; do you think that they ought ?— 
They would be insured. 

1128. I mean if they were not insured ?—Yes. 

1129. If certain parcels are carried at an extra 
rate, does not it mean that they take extra 
trouble, and require extra care ?—I merely mean 
the one rate for the carriage and imsurance for 
the care that is necessary. 

1130. If there is uo insurance on the parcels, 
and those parcels are paid for at an extra price, is 
that extra price paid for them because’ they re- 
quire more care, and give more trouble?—Yes, 
if you do pay an extra price, but I should not 
have an extra price. 

1131. Would you carry parcels at the same 
rate as goods are carried by the ton?—You have 
got your one rate for parcels, and if you want to 
insure them you must pay the insurance upon 
them. 

1132. If a parcel be supplemented by insur- 
ance, you say that you would call upon the com- 
pany for extra care and trouble ?—Yes, and for 
the responsibility. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


1133. I think you said that you wish the rail- 


way companies to adopt the system adopted by 
Lloyd’s, of having open policies ?—Yes, I think 
it would be more convenient to haye open 
policies. 

1134. I presume you would not confine the 
practice of the railway companies to open policies ? 
—I should leave that to the discretion of the 
railway companies. 

1135. Is your whole system discretionary upon 
the railway companies ?—No, they may make me 
pay which way they like if it is more convenient 
to,them. 

1136. I understood you to wish that it should 
be compulsory upon the railway companies that 
they should insure if the consignor wished it, and 
you would not leave them any option ?—If it was 
a low rate of insurance. 

1137. Is it not your idea that the railway com- 
panies should be compelled to insure goods if the 
person who sends them wishes to do so ?—I 
think so. 

1138. You do not wish to confine them to those 
large open policies ?—No. 1 

1139. You would give the same facility to the 
man who sent one parcel ?—Yes, certainly. 
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Mr. ReuBpEN SPENCER, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1140. I BELIEVE you are a Director of a 
company called Rylands & Son, Limited, in 
Manchester ?—-I am. 

1141. That is a company formed out of a 
private firm, which carries on a very large busi- 
ness, as I understand, in Manchester goods ?— 
That is so. 

1142. You are also a director of the Man- 
chester Home Trade Association ?—Yes. 

1143. And of the Manchester Trade Protec- 
tion Society ?—Yes. 

1144. I understand that you have been asked 
to give evidence before this Committee on behalf 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce ?—I 
have. 

1145. Are the Trade Protection Society and 
the Home Trade Association large, important, 
and influential bodies in Manchester ?—Very 
large indeed. The Home Trade Association re- 
presents the entire of the home trade of the 
city, arid the Trade Protection Society includes 
both the wholesale and the retail, numbering 
3,000 members. 

1146. The Chamber of Commerce at Man- 
chester I understand to be a very influential 
body ?—Very influential; our most influential 
body. I am a member, but not a director of 
that. . 

1147. In what articles which are within the 
operation of the Carriers Act do your own firm 
deal?—In silks, furs, lace, jewellery, mixed 
goods, silks in their general state, mixed or in 
' piece, not in the raw state. 

1148. Not raw silk ?—Not raw silk. 

1149. In silks, I suppose you include velvcts 
and satins ?—Yes. 

1150. Is your business extensive ?—We think 
it very large. 

1151. What are the figures?—We sent out 
last year over 300,000 packets, bales, and boxes, 
from one to two thousand a day. 

1152. Of the class of goods which the Carriers 
Act affects ?—All our general goods, in which 
there will be more or less of those special goods 
which are named in the Carriers Act. 

1153. Has the operation of the Carriers Act 
attracted the attention of your firm, and of the 
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Chairman—continued. 


Mr. 


public bodies which you have enumerated?—It 2. Spencer. 


has, and it has been under discussion for nearly 
10 years more or less every two or three months, 
and we have been fighting the companies our- 
selves in the home trade. When the carriers 
were charging 5/7. per cent., in response to our 
strong appeals they reduced it to 7s. 6d., and 
with further pressure they reduced it to 5s. 

1154. From that answer I collect that the 
trading interests of Manchester, in whose behalf 
you are speaking, are not satisfied with the pre- 
sent condition of matters under the Act ?—They 
are very dissatisfied. 

1155. Have vour firm experienced many losses 
of parcels which are protected by the Act?—I 
have been trying to discover the losses for the 
past three years, and they are not 100/. for our 
house. I have inquired of six other of our 
largest houses in the city, and the total losses [ 
can discover so far do not exceed 3007. Those 
houses represent a return in the articles of some- 
thing like 5,600,000 Z. 


Mr. Sampson Lloud. 


1156. Is that 
housez. 


in three houses? — In six 


Chairman. 


1157. Am I right in understanding you to say 
that out of transactions amounting in value to 
5,000,000 2. sterling, the losses which your in- 
vestigation has enabled you to ascertain did not 
exceed 300 /. ?—From 300 /. to 5001. 

1158. Is it the practice of your firm to insure 
goods that they send by the railway companies? 
—We do so to a considerable extent when the 
amount is 150/., or, say, 3007. or 4002; and 
within a distance of 50 or 60 miles, we send out 
our own porters, and we find that by paying 
their wages and the railway fares we can save 
from 10s. to 2/. or 32. on the transaction. 

1159. That applies both to furs and to silks? 
—Silks particularly, but other goods in the same 
way. 

1160. Have your firm availed themselves of 
the policies issued at Lloyd’s ?—Never. 

1161. Are you aware of their mise oe oa 

es. 
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Chairman—continued. 


Yes. We have always insured direct, or else 
taken the course I have referred to. 

1162. Have you found the railway companies 
afford you reasonable facilities for effecting those 
insurances which you have taken out ?—They 
make no difficulty; they accept our declaration 
without any trouble or demur whatever, and I 
have never had during the period of three years 
any claim made which they have resisted except 
one of 402; therefore we have not had to incur 
their pleasure or displeasure. 

1163. Supposing your experience resembles 
the experience of other. people in the same busi- 
ness, one wants to know on what ground you 
wish to have the law altered, if you do wish it ? 
—We wish it to be altered on this ground, that 
it is a block to our business; our forwarding 
clerks have to run upstairs, and say we have a 
parcel for So-and-so, 280, shall I insure, sir, and 
for what amount? The effect of that man, who 
is a principal officer, coming to me or one of my 
juniors, is an interference with business, and 
always under the condition that all this is com- 
paratively of no value to ourselves; we feel 
anxious to be safe, that is all. When we are 
sending out 2007. or 3002 we do not like to feel 
that we are at the mercy of somebody. 

1164. You do not think that good business? 

—We do not like it; it interferes with our busi- 
ness. 
_ 1165. I suppose your principal customers are 
retail dealers in different localities ?— All classes 
of customers, all over Great Britain, wholesale 
and retail. 

1166. Do..they complain of uncertainty and 
trouble resulting from the present. law ?—They 


‘are annoyed in many cases when we charge: the 


insurance forward to them, and we frequently 
have trouble with them about it, because they 
will not always :pay the claim that we make, and 
we do not feel that we are entitled to pay it 
ourselves ; we have to give way half or two-thirds 
of the amount altogether. 

1167. What do you recommend to the Com- 
mittee as the proper legislation in reference to 
your own business?—We deal somewhat in 
jewellery and precious articles of that sort, but I 
do not think it is right to ask that, as to things 
that people can handle very easily- and move 
away quickly, that» there should be a perfect 
freedom of charge on that account; but I do 
think im a large general business such as our 
house takes now, that on the general mixed 
goods there should be no charge ‘at all. I think 
the risk is so small, and the loss so small, that 
they ought to be expunged altogether from the 
Act. 

1168. As I understand, you mean this; that 
there is no such essential difference between furs 
and goods wholly or partially silk and ordinary 
merchandise, ordinary Manchester fabrics, and 
the like, as to any longer justify the difference 
of liability under which the carrier is in respect 
of them ?—I think there should not be any dif- 
ference, except I could not speak with the same 
certainty as to very valuable furs. We donot do 
a large trade inthis class of goods, but still I think 
even in that case we ought almost to give way ; 
but as to silks and ribbons, and general mixed up 
goods in which silk forms a very important ele- 
ment, I do feel that the whole thing ought to be put 
on one basis; and if the railway company cannot 
recoup themeelves for the risk or loss they may 
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Chairman— continued. 


know they have to sustain, I think they ought to | 
recoup themselves by an extra charge on the 


carriage of general goods. All drapers in the 
country keep some of these goods ; it is an almost 
universal rule to have some portion of the goods 
specified in this Act. 

1169. You think, having regard to the present 
condition and the present wants of the people, 
and the present state of trade, railway companies 
ought to treat silk and silk goods at all events as 
ordinary merchandise ?—I do think so. 


1170. Manufactured lace has been reduced by » 


a special Act of Parliament into the category of 


ordinary goods ?-—Yes. Yah 

1171. I suppose as to the finer laces, Brussels 
lace, Honiton lace, and point lace; and the like, 
you would probably be disposed to give the rail- 
way some special attention?—I do not think I 
should make any exception as to that. We 
have special lace goods’ which we can put 
in the same space as the same value of silks, 
but we take no cognisance of this; we put 
them in the regular bales. But in a special 
lace house there may be some thought of that 
sort. 

1172. I make that suggestion for this reason ; 
we have ascertained that in France, where the 
thing has been carefully considered, such goods as 
velvets, furs, silks, and mixed goods, go at the 
ordinary rates, whereas lace, such as I have men- 
tioned, the finer kinds of lace, are treated as 
value parcels, and are subject to the special value 
rate; you think there is no case to be made for 
that in this country ?—We have a house in Paris, 
and we are in the habit of sending, packing, and 
forwarding through the country of France, as 
well as to England, lace goods: and silks, and 
there is no extra charge. There is no de- 
clared value; they are as responsible to us for 
this as for anything else; that is as we under- 
stand. 

1173. I understood you to say that as to ar- 
ticles of special value, such ‘as, I:suppose, gold 
and silver watches, or, at all events, jewellery, 
you think that the railways are entiled to some 
special protection?—I do thinkiso. 

1174. Would you recommend. a:special rate of 
insurance, or a registration fee, or what sugges- 
tion would you make ?—I should recommend a. 
special rate of insurance as a much simpler 

lan. 


1175. To be paid by the consignor on the: 


delivery of the parcel ?—Yes. 

1176. Have you considered what rate the 
trade would consider’ satisfactory ?—In making 
the calculation, so far as 1 can make it this 
morning, it seems to me that something like 3 d. 
per cent. would very amply compensate the com- 
panies. 

Mr. Whitwell. 

1177. Irrespective of distance’?—lIrrespective 

of distance within Great Britain. 


Chairman. 
1178. We have had it from you that you do 


not insure these parcels; do you think if such a: 


rate of insurance as you have mentioned were 
established, your firm and the firms on whose 
behalf you speak would agree to pay that isur- 
ance notwithstanding the apparent® immunity 


from loss of which you have ‘spoken ?—I believe» 


the feeling is so strong, that whatever rate of 
insurance may be adopted to-day, there will he 
no 
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Chairman—continued. 


_no giving way on the’ agitation until it is entirely 


repealed, at least so far as three or four classes of 


the general goods are, concerned, such: as: silk 
goods; they must eventually be thrown out alto- 


gether ; butin the meantime should, something be 
adopted, I,am sure. the railway company would 


reap a very large revenue, much larger by 
3d. per cent., because a great number would 


insure. 


- 


1179. I was asking amy question, not so much 
as to silk as to other things, such as we men- 
tioned, gold-and,silver, glass, and so forth. Do 
you think that if there were a moderate rate of 
insurance upon (them. the trade would adopt it, 
or run the risk which they have torun at present? 


-—They wouldiadopt it very largely indeed. 


1180,) When you say that, over what area does 
your business extend ; how many customers have 
you in your firm?—From 18,000 to 20,000. 

1181. Have you 18,000 to 20,000 customers 


on your ‘books ?—Yes. 


1182, And the view of the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, expressed through you, is, first 
of all, that: silk ought to be taken out of the Act 


altogether; you also. suggest that furs ought, 


and that as to the other class of goods, if a reason- 
able rate were adopted, it would be availed of to 
the satisfaction both of the trade and of the com- 


_ pany ?—I.do think so. 


Mr. Salt. 


1183. You know nothing about Lloyd’s in- 
surance, L-think ?—I know the fact, but I have 
never used it at all. 

1184. Do you know what their charge is ?— 
One shilling per cent., I understand. 

1185. Still you think it would pay the railways 
+o charge: only 3d. per cent. ?—The evidence, I 
+hink, isso. strong that five millions of goods have 
gone out, and, so far as 1 can trace the loss, it has 
not been 5002. I think nothing can be stronger. 

1186. What rate do the railways charge you 
now ?—Five shillings per cent. within 200 miles. 

1187. The regulation by distance, I conceive, 
is one of the elements of inconvenience ?—It is. 
We have to run about to ascertain whether it is 
201, or 304, or 296 miles, and anything like that 
is a block in a concern like ours. 

1188. Axe the railways open to an insurance 
en block ; an open policy would be another term? 
—I never asked that question. 

1189. Do you send. any parcels through the 
post-office ?— Yes. 

1190. Registered ?—In many cases. 

1191.. Have you ever lost one?—Never yet. 


Mr. Brooks. 


1192..I think: you advocate the entire abo- 
lition of any extra charge ?—Yes. 

1193. Except upon gold, and silver, and jewel- 
lery ?—Upon articles that are small in compass, 
and can be easily handled or disposed of. 

1194. Gloves and laces are not more bulky 
than silk goods ?—Not at all; in fact they are 
very often less bulky. It seems an anomaly to 
say that. we can send a box of gloves for less per 
inch than silk, and yet we have nothing to pay 
for one and we haye for the other. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1195. In your business can you tell the Com- 
mittee how much money you have lost on goods 
that were not classed as value, goods, for which 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 
the company was liable ?—Speaking’ subject to 
correction, 1 should think 2002. per annum would 
cover it. 

1196. Then the proportion of value goods on 
which in the last three years you have lost under 
3007. is less than the proportion of loss which you 
have suffered in goods not. value goods ?—That 
takes thisshape. We have items 17. 7s.,'21.8s., 
31. 7s., and 71. 16s. for damages and for robbing 
of a portion; a dozen of gloves out of a box, or a 
dozen. of handkerchiefs, or a piece of print, when 
we-are sending, out from one to two thousand 
parcels a day. ‘They are very little in them- 
selves, and at the end of the year they amount 
to a few hundreds; but in the other cases ‘they 
are a lump sum at once; one specific item. 

1197. 1 suppose the proportion of the value of 
your goods that are not value goods is very much 
larger than the value goods ?—I should think our 
value goods, speaking subject: to correction, is 
10 to 15 per cent. of our trade. 

1198.. Consequently the value goods are only 
comparatively a small portion of your million 
that you-turn over?—We turn over five or six 
millions a year. 

1199. The whole proportion is one-tenth of the 
five or six millions ?—I think 10. to 15 per cent. 
would something like cover it. 

1200. You say there is great trouble in in- 
suring goods; when they are packing goods, the 
man has to come down to ask whether he is to 
declare them for insurance ?—We have something 
like 70, packers; and amongst those: we have 
various overlookers, foremen, and so on. Every 
one has to take his special duty. When any 
goods go down from.the special room they have 
to report to this man, and that man has: to come 
to his superior, and that superior has to come to 
me: “ We have so and so for Leeds, or Brad- 
ford, or Derby ; what shall Linsure for?” 

1201. ..That» occasions you a great deal of 
trouble and inconvenience ?—Great annoyance. 

1202. You also, have to ascertain the distance 
in order to. know the seale of insurance that you 
have to pay ?—The very last thing on Saturday 
morning I had to go to the “ Guide” to find out 
whether a place was 204 miles, or how much, to 
save the difference. 

1203. You also have value goods packed with 
non-value goods ?—Almost every parcel. 

1204. Therefore the question is how much of 
the parcel is to be insured, and how much not 
insured ?—J ust so. 

1205. You would not insure the non-value 
goods ?—Not at all; only just the value part. 

1206. Although the loss may not be great, the 
trouble is enormous ?—Enormous, because we 
have two separate departments ; the one depart- 
ment has to report to another; the heavy-room 
has to report to the fancy-room, and then it has 
to come to another person again. 

1207. In estimating your mixed goods, what 
class of goods do you consider value goods. as 
liable to be considered entitled to insurance by 
the railway company ?—Nilks in every state, made 
up either in dress goods, or satins, or velvets, or 
crapes. 

1208, Is it.a general grievance that for only a 
very small portion of silk they are considered as 
such ?—Yes. 

1209. Would. Bradford goods with a,,small 
portion. of silk be considered as such ?—They 
consider ‘them so. 
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1210. Would the railway company consider 
them so in case of a claim for damages ?—They 
do. 

1211. Can you tell the Committee what is the 
minimum amount of silk in any package of your 
own that has been refused compensation for, on 
loss or damage, in consequence of its containing 
a portion of silk ?—We have just a case on hand 
where they want to prove that it is 102. 7s.; we 
make it out to be 9/. 5s. 

1212. Of silk?—Yes. It is just now under 
consideration ; they have refused to pay until we 
can give them proof that it is 9/. 5s. and not 
107. 7s. 

1213. In addition to that, I should like to 
ask what is the minimum proportion of silk in 
mixed goods that they would define them 
as value goods?—Whatever.goods amount to 
over 10/. in the bill, that have in them any por- 
tion of silk, excludes them from all responsi- 
bility. 

1214. Suppose I were to buy a piece of Brad- 
ford goods with a mere speck of silk in it, would 
that be still called value goods ?—Yes. 

1215. The smallest proportion of silk would 
stamp it as mixed goods with silk ?—Any mixing 
up in any proportion, as we understand it. 

1216. So that, although the silk might not 
really add to the value of the article in any 
imaginary degree, it would still be declared by 
the railway company to be silk, and they not 
responsible for it?—That is so. We never 
try the case, because we never insure them. 

1217. You say you have a house in Paris ?— 
Yes. 

1218. What is your custom with the Paris 
house ?—We send all goods without regard to 
insurance whatever, and the railway companies 
are entirely responsible for every class of goods. 

1219. Have you ever tested the question ?— 
I wrote to our manager the other day and got 
his reply. He says, “In answer to yours 9th, 
re-carriage silks, velvets, furs, are charged as 
ordinary goods in French inland traffic. In case 
of loss of bale or damage, the railway company 
have to refund the value as proved from books. 
Damage is estimated between the parties. Lace 
and jewels have to be sent as objects of declared 
value, and pay Of. :00252 c. by 1,000 f., and by 
kilometres. This is rather higher in charge than 
the ordinary grande vitesse tariff. In both cases 
the carriage rate includes all responsibility. No 
insurance is necessary.” 

1220. You are aware, perhaps you are not, 
and therefore it is possible you will not be able 
to answer the question, what rate per ton per 
mile, or what rate per mile. is paid for your 
‘goods on the French inland railway, as com- 
pared with the English inland railways ?—I 
do not know. 

1321. Do you propose that there should be a 
new classification, that the value goods should 
only consist of gold, silver, jewellery, lace, and 
also expensive furs might be classed ?—I think 
that is quite possible that a line could be drawn 
there; Lut my own feeling would be against 
drawing a line against furs at all. 

1322. How could you define what were ex- 
pensive furs, to be called value furs, and what 
were furs to be called non-value furs ?—I only 
threw that out speaking as a man independent of 
any personal interest in the matter; but if you 
ask me, as a broad question, whether it would be 
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better not to draw a line, I say no; let furs go 
entirely free as silks, . 

1223. Of course, the rate of insurance, if any . 
rate of insurance on these value goods was finally 
fixed upon, would have to depend on the number 
of articles included in it, would it not ?—-I do not 
understand the question. 

1224. You propose that 3d. per cent. should 
be the payment given to railways for the value 
goods for insurance ?—Yes. 

1225. Would the charge very much depend 
upon. the number of articles that were included in 
the value schedule ?—Yes. . 

1226. Should not a larger charge be made if 
it were only to include jewellery and gold and 
silver and lace than if it included silks and furs? 
—I do not know; [| think they would take those 
into special vans. 

1227. Would not the amount the company 
would receive be much greater, provided it in- 
cluded the other class?— Very much, undoubtedly. 

1228. Therefore there would be a reason for 
charging less than if it were limited to a small 
and more valuable class?—I think the risk is so 
small that there would be no difficulty. I think 
the expense they have to incur to watch these 
parcels is so small in itself that they would really 
be immediately recouped by it. | 

1229. Do you think that if the railway com- 
pany had only to insure jewellery, and gold and 
silver and lace, that 3d. would answer?——I do 
think so. 

1230, On what ground do you come to that 
estimate ?—The fact of a parcel being put into 
the hands of the company; it is put under the 
charge of the guard, as I understand it. He 
takes it forward, and gets it signed for at the 
next junction. ‘The surveillance in that respect 
seems to me to be exceeding small and inexpen- 
sive. 

1231. Have you any idea of the value of lace 
which you send out on which you require to pay 
insurance ?— We never insure any lace at all. 

1232. What is the amount you send out per 
annum ?—I could not give any estimate. 

1233. I want really to ascertain if possible on 
what basis you formed the idea that 3d. per cent. 
upon the two articles of lace and jewellery would 
yield sufficient to the railway company (I do not 
say that it would not) to make it sufficient pay- 
ment ?—I take it for granted that the less num- 
ber of articles are sent, and the less bulky they 
are, the less surveillance, less oversight, and less 
expense in transit, and therefore they would be 
recouped by the same process; they would have 
compensation for all the assistance and all the 
attendance they gave to it. 

1234, Provided you could insure lace at 3d. 
per cent., would you insure it ?—Yes, I should, 
expensive lace. 

1235. If you could insure expensive furs at 
3d., would you?—I should; but I should prefer 
not to have to pay it. 

1236. Do you sell many furs made up with 
silk ?—We sell a great many fars, but not made 
up with silk so much, excepting the muffs. 

1237. Silk made up with fur is not an im- 
portant matter with you ?—It is not an impor- 
tant item, but an item. 

1238. Do you pay the carriage to your 
customers ?—No. 

1239. Then it is difficult for you to insure for 
them, and charge them, without receiving their 

~ special 
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special instructions 2—Very difficult indeed, and 
we often incur a loss. 

1240. Consequently, in all probability in your 

‘trade the consignor would have to pay the in- 
surance of such articles where there was some 
doubt about getting the insurance, unless it was 
a general rule of the trade ?—The feeling of the 
country is so decided that the risk is so small, 
they will not incur the responsibility of paying, 
or the anxiety in any way or shape, and they 
decline to allow us to do it. 

1241. Why do not you throw the risk on 
them, and not insure at all?—We feel this 
difficulty, that if a loss of 100. or 1507. occurs 
we do not want to vex our customer by saying 
you shall pay this loss. 

1242. If your customers lost the money, they 
naturally ask you to share the loss ?—That is 
the fact. 

Mr. Morley. 

1243. Have you read the Act?—I have. 

1244, You are aware there are many articles 
besides those you deal in?—Yes. 

1245. Are you proposing to exclude every 
article, or those you particularly refer to; for 
instance, title-deeds and paintings, and gold and 
silver plate, and so on ’—No; I think those 
ought to be covered by some rate of insurance. 

1246. So that it isnot confined simply to lace? 
—No. 

1247. I suppose when the goods leave your 
warehouse they leave at the risk of your cus- 
tomers ?—Yes. 

1248. Therefore any loss that has occurred 
they would have to contend with ?—Yes. 

1249. Your ideais an insurance rate ; of course 
it would be the same if it were a small booking 
charge for these particular parcels ?—I think the 
insurance rate would be a simpler way of putting 


1250. It means the payment of a small sum 
for each accepted parcel or article ?— Yes. 

1251. There has been an idea floating about 
that every parcel should be charged; that is to 
say, cotton and wool; everything that goes by 
the railway should have a small charge put upon 
it in order to cover this risk about which so 
much is made; do you believe that would be 
submitted to by the trade without a great 
struggle ?—I think there would be a revolution. 

1252. There would be some disturbances in 
Manchester ?—Immediately ; without hesitation ; 
the thing could not be borne at all; it would be 
impossible. 

1253. Has it ever occurred to you that it is 
strange that people should be paid to take care 
of goods that are entrusted to them ; paid at all 
for any kind of goods?—I think the more natural 
course would be that they should make one charge 
for the carriage. 

1254. And have reliable people to do their 
work ?—Certainly. 

1255. And so take care of the goods without 
going into this question ?—Certainly. 

1256. If I understand you correctly, you have 
ascertained from firms, with whom the return is 
five millions a year, that their loss does not 
exceed from 300. to 500 1.—Yes. 

1257. Probably nearer 3007. than 500/. ?— 
Much nearer. 

1258. Upon five millions of transactions, the 
Joss has been somewhat over 300/.?—That is 
what is stated to me. 
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1259. It is difficult to form a judgment what 
per-centage would meet that; it is excessively 
small; does not it occur to you that if there was 
a little extra care taken by companies with the 
goods entrusted to them, there need be no insu- 
rance at all?—I believe there need not be at 
all. I think the thing is entirely outside the 
ordinary rule which ought to govern business. 
If they cannot recoup themselves by the ordi- 
nary rates of carriage, there is some mismanage- 
ment in some way. Every company is expected, 
as we are expected, to do our duty, and discharge 
properly our duty. I do not see the difference 
between a carrier and amerchant in that respect. 


Mr. Laing. 


1260. Do I understand you to differ from the 
opinion which has been expressed by a good 
many witnesses here, that it is only fair where 
the value of a parcel greatly exceeds the ordinary 
average value, that there should be something 
extra paid in respect of insurance ?—I think the 
averages should be taken, and that they will 
amply compensate all risks. 

1261. I think, perhaps, you rather misunder- 
stood the last question. ‘The suggestion has 
never been made, as far as I am aware, that all 
packages indiscriminately should pay a registra- 
tion fee for insurance, but simply those that ex- 
ceed a certain average value should have to be 
declared, and an insurance paid on them to 
seal parties to recover beyond that value ?— 

es. 

1262. You are aware that in the case of horses 
401. is fixed as the limit of liability ?—Yes. 

1263. Under the Carriers Act 10/. is fixed ? 
—Yes. 

1264. To recover more than 107. you have to 
declare the extra value, and pay a reasonable 
insurance; that is the position which has been 
taken by many witnesses here; do you concur 
in that?—-I do not see the force of your re- 
mark. 

1265. Several other witnesses have said our 
complaint is not to the principle that there should 
be one rate of insurance on extra value, but 
rather to the inconvenience of having to make 
special bargains. We want the insurance by a 
railway company to be made general and com- 
pulsory, and without delay and trouble in exa- 
mination, and that the rate for it should be what 
we consider reasonable. If that be granted, we 
admit in principle that the railway company 
should have some extra payment by way of in- 
surance for carrying extra value ?—The answer 
to that is somewhat difficult. The class of trade 
in the country now has entirely changed within 
the past 20 years. Twenty years ago you would 
have found certain houses doing certain things, 
and certain traders dealing in certain articles; 
every trader now deals in almost all the articles, 
and every merchant almost deals in all the ar- 
ticles named in'the Act. Therefore the general 
run of taking these goods and sending them for- 
ward by rail is of such a character that you can- 
not separate them; and to try to separate them is 
such an interference with business that it is im- 
possible to comprehend unless you are in the 
heart of a place like ours, or like other houses in 
London of a similar character. You cannot have 
an order for 1002. without 207. or 10/. being some 
part of the goods named in the Act. To isolate 
that 10. a special youth has to get that particular 
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parcel out, and if the carriers were to insist:upon 
going to examine what we declared to. be. the 


value, the whole thing would be thrown up by 


the cariiers within a month: they would not 
venture on the anxiety.and the labour and ex- 
pense of doing it. To watch a firm like ours, or 
any other large concern, where they are ‘sending 
in 1,000 or 2,000 parcels a day, they could not. do 
it, they would break down. Therefore I say 
that they ought to put the thing on, a basis that 
they may, as competent people, deal. with the 
business that comes into their hands. Let them 
make an average charge to cover all expenses, 
and let that charge make all people free to send 
their goods off as orders come in to the place 
without any regard to insurance, distance, or 
anything else. 

1266. You. mean an increase of an. average 
charge by such a fair amount as might cover 
necessary insurance?—When I tell you five 
millions of stuff can be carried over the railways 
within one year and 300/. only are lost, I think 
it is a practical argument that the risk is.a very 
small one. 

1267. The packages which now come within 
the Carriers Act, very often of a large amount of 
value, and have to be conveyed for a very small 
charge apart from insurance ?—Exactly so. 

1268. Supposing Lord Dudley, instead | of 
having taken his jewel case with him and losing 
it, had sent it to.a railway office and booked itas 
a parcel, should the railway company. have been 
liable for that 20,000 /. or 30,000 0. of jewellery 
in case of its being stolen?—I have already said 
I think that precious things of that kind, bullion, 
and jewels, and precious stones, things that can 
be handled with the hand, are somewhat different, 
but even in that case they are put into the hands 
of a guard; the guard is a competent man, he is 
paid to do his duty, and to do it honestly ;. there 
is no more risk in 50,000/. than in 5,000. We 
can, just as easily send a parcel of stuff worth 
500 /.as 100/., and there is just as much risk of 
its being delivered. 

1269. When parcels of great value and small 
compass in that way are given to a railway com- 
pany, of course they have to pass through a great 
many hands before they get into that of the 
guard ?—They get into the hands of the guard 
immediately.after they go into the office. They 
are not parted with except by some of. the 
officials to the guard, and he does not part with 
it. again unless he gets a signature of another 
guard, so that they are always in the hands of 
responsible and good men; men. paid to. be re- 
sponsible and to act in their duty like men ought 
to act. \ 

1270, As regards the rate of insurance, you 
suggest 3 d. per cent. ?—As I have already said, 
Isuggest that on the calculation I made on a piece 
of paper, that 6d. per cent. would bring in 
double the amount that I know to have been 
lost by the houses I refer to in the past three 
years. 

1271. If you find 1s. per cent. was the rate 
paid to Lloyd’s representing the fair market 
value of insurance, does not it oceur to you that 
that would bea fair rate to charge?—It seems to 
me,speaking subject to correction, thatif Lloyd’s 
can do it at 1s, the railway companies ought to do 
it at 2d., because they have their own. officials, 
whereas Lloyd’s .haye to be depending on some- 
body else not in their own control. 
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1272... The xate, at.which.a thing can be doneis — 


about the best test of its value; whether it is in- 


suring ,a:ship or a parcel?—If you :put: me in | 


competition with a party who is charging you 5s. 
for a thing, and I offer it you for 1 s., it does not 


show the market. Yourtind it is the case every 


day. It depends not on. what.the actual losses 
are, but actually upon what you ‘can get. as. com- 
pared with somebody else.. I. say, if Lloyd’s 
seeing it has,already cost 5s.,.can do it for 1s., it 
is very good evidence that.the railway company 
can. do it for.3 d. 

1273. How does that appear; Lloyd’s haye 
what I may call the pick of the insurances ; 


_they have insurances for large amounts, and 
> 


with first-class firms; when it is made compul- 
sory for a railway they must take all-comers, of 
whom a great many would be of a very inferior 
distance ‘—Of course, you must leave the railway 
company to take care of themselves. I think they 
are quite competent to decide as to.what risks 
they should take, and where they should take 
them. It appears to. me that if Lloyd’s have to 
employ special agencies and surveillance, the 
railway companies have only to employ what 
they have already in existence. If we tell a 
clerk to write three letters, it does not take 
him much more time than if he wrote two; he 
will do three things almost as quickly as two 
in the ordinary way, so that the per-cen- 
tage falls rapidly when you get into your special 
duties. 

1274, A railway company would have no 
power of protecting themselves, because the sug- 
gestion is that the law should be made general 
and compulsory, and that everybody who brought 
parcels would have a right to insure ?—On the 
other side they are very arbitrary in fixing their 
own rates, and making us pay exactly what they 
fix. There is no competition with them. We 
cannot draw a line and say we will give you 25s. 
for what you are charging us 37s. 6d. 

1275. Suppose a railway company found ihat 
a claim had been made upon them for damage 
or loss of goods under what seemed to be very 
doubtful circumstances, and, that a person came 
to them with a very valuable parcel, declaring a 
very large value, and claiming to insure, should 
they be bound to do it without any power of 
examination, or of protecting themselves ?— 
Railway companies in that case would know 
their own people. As far as our house is con- 
cerned, they accept our own declaration without 
any restriction whatever. 

1276. My point is this, that although a rail- 
way company would do that with perfect safety, 
as a matter of course, in the case of large, well- 
known, and respectable firms, there haye been 
hundreds and thousands of people whose declara- 
tion they would notaccept?—Out of our own 18,000 
customers we have 10,000 as to whom we should 
not ask a word. I do not take the time even to 
think, but then there is another name comes, the 
101st name, and I say, “John, you must keep 
these goods till you get further instructions.” It 
is the same with the railway company ; they will 
accept 100 houses, but the 101st they must in- 
quire about. It forms avery small amount in 
the grand total. " och 

1277. You think clearly any Act of Parlia- 
ment must give them the power of inspection ?— 
I think they ought to have that power, although 
they may never exercise it. 


1278. L 
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1278. I think, in an earlier part of your 
evidence, if I understood you rightly, you 
thought that general mixed goods should be free 
from extra charge, except some very valuable 
articles, such as furs, and then you went on to 
say you would not object to a small general 
extra rate of freight on all goods whatever !— 
No, I did not put it in that way. I say that if 


the railway company felt they sustained a loss_ 


from any change ot policy, they would have 
power to recoup themselves by an enlarged rate 
of carriage. I do not think it is necessary; but 
I say there is a power of recouping themselves. 

1279. ‘Assuming the railway company are en- 
titled to recoup themselves in some way or other, 
am I to understand that you would prefer and 
recommend as advisable that they should recoup 
themselves by a small extra rate on all goods 
whatever, or is it merely on Manchester goods, 
or where would you draw the line ?—I should 
draw ‘the line nowhere, excepting the general 
trade in such special articles as have been named, 
such as precious stones and jewellery. 

1280. Excepting jewellery and valuabie furs, 


or any other articles which you’ may consider 


specially valuable, you would think it fair and 
right that the railway companies should charge 
the whole trade of the country of whatever 
description a small extra rate per ton, or how- 
ever the rate is charged, on all goods whatever ? 
—That is the ultimate recourse, if they felt the 
necessity laid upon them. 

1281. Supposing I am a sender, by railway, of 
goods which can neither be damaged by wet nor 
run away with by a thief without very great 
difficulty, would it, in your opinion, be just that 
I should be taxed an extra rate by the railway 
company merely to cover the risks which are run 
in certain special trades ?—If you would pardon 
me the illustration, I would,say your family re- 
quire some silks some day, and they would 
require some special furs and some special jewel- 
lery, and if they had to pay a little less for that 
it would compensate you. 

1282. What I want to get at is this: whether 
you recommended just now, in an earlier part of 
your evidence, that in case there is a difficuity in 
separating these goods, the railway company 
should be allowed to recoup themselves for what 
is supposed to be due to them, by charging all 
goods something extra, valuable or not valuable, 
in or out of your trade ?—TI say that is the ulti- 
mate recourse for them to recoup themselves. 

1283. Is it one you would recommend, or 
which would be advisable that legislation should 
lead up to?+-I think legislation should lead up 
to that entirely, excepting in the specific articles 
named, such as precious stones and jewellery. 

1284. Is it fair that I, who am: supposed to be 
a sender by railway of very large quantities of 
goods of a character which are not easily damaged 
and not easily ran away. with, who are already 
subject to rates which the trade thinks severe as 
compared: with certain. other. localities, should 
have a still higher, rate put upon me merely to 
protect the goods which. are,sent in your trade 
and trades like yours ?—I think.if you look at 
that through another glass you will see that if it 
takes 300/. to compensate a railway company for 
the loss they sustain on three millions, the ques- 
tion is, what the amount of additional. rate they 
would have to put on the carriage of the country 
in order to recoup that little loss. It seems to 
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me it is so inestimably smallvand unworthy of 
calculation, that it ought scarcely to influence the 
mind in any way. 

1285. If that is inestimably small, is not that 
an argument’for supposing that the trades who 
now complain have an inestimably small thing 
to complain of ?—No; the smallness is the loss of 
the company, and the largeness is the payment 
of our rates; we are paying a very large rate to 
cover what' is nothing, and therefore the railway 
company gets compensation for no risk: what- 
ever. 

1286. If there would be a revolution in Man- 
chester, if a charge which you state amounts in 
the whole to an inestimably small sum were put 
upon their particular things, ought not there to 
be a revolution, for instance, in Wolverhampton, 
or some other towns which did not deal in very 
damageable goods, if it had to pay an extra rate ? 
—J cannot understand the questions in the light 
in which you seem to understand it; they can- 
not make a charge of 1-23rd of a penny, they 
would have to make a charge of a penny or two- 
pence; such a thing would be an infringement 
of common decency and common sense, and a 
revolution would take place at once, because 
the loss would not representa 500th part of a 
shilling. 

1287. Should not that’ charge, being so very 
small and unburdensome, be more readily borne 
by the trades which are exposed to this loss, 
without seeking to put it on trades which are 
not exposed to that risk ?—I do not see my way 
to bring it home clearly to your mind; if they 
charge us 5s. for what does not cost them a 
penny itis an injustice, and to put a penny on 
society is nothing. 


Mr. Morley. 


1288. You have not advocated an additional 
charge on all goods ?—I totally object to it. 


Mr. Sampsoa Lloyd. 


1289. You do not recommend an extra charge 
es all goods ?—Not at all; the very cpposite of 
that. 

1290. I should like to know from your great 
experience, in connection with the very large 
firm you represent, whether you recommend a 
general increase of rates, be it large or small, 
on all goods whatever sent by railway, or if not, 
where the line is to be drawn. I understood you 
to say you would not draw the line?—I do not 
wish to draw any line at all, I think the loss is 
so small. I will further say now, and I speak 
with very great diffidence, and somewhat of fear 
and irembling; but I say, nevertheless, if the 
railway company felt they were vesponsible for 
the goods in question, the losses which now occur 
would not occur to half the extent they do. I 
have no hesitation in saying that, in many cases, 
the additional energy and force which would be 
put into the searching process would find the 
goods. I speak advisedly and emphatically on 
the points; I refer to no company and to no 
person. 

1291. That would perhaps lead to the conclu- 
sion that the railway companies are sufficiently 
remunerated already ; be that as it may, I do not 
ask you as to that; but assuming the majority of 
the Committee, and the Legislature, thought it 
right to give the railway company a right to 
be recouped to some small extent in some way, I 
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Mr. Sampson Lloyd—continued. 


want to know whether you think it fair that 
trades which are not now exposed to any appre- 
ciable risk of loss should have to pay an extra 
rate of freight merely to cover the case of a 
totally different character where there is a risk 
of loss?--I recommend no addition whatever; 
the trade itself would satisfy its own wants. 

1292. Then you do not recommend any extra 
general rate to be imposed on all goods ?—I 
leave it in the company’s hand to recoup itself by 
the ordinary rate. 1 recommend no additional 
rate whatever. 

1293. I understand you to say that you do not 
recommend that the railway company should have 
power to impose any extra rate on all goods ?—I 
certainly object to it. . 

1294. You think they ought to be satisfied 
with the present rates, or the rates they have the 
legal power to charge?—I do think so. The only 
way in which I think, inferentially, I may have 
conveyed to your mind a different impression, is 
that if they felt they were not recouping tliem- 
selves by the general trade, they would naturally 
adopt such rates as would compensate them; but 
I do not think this is an element which would 
cause the adoption of any additional rate. 

1295. Do you think it would be unjust if rail- 
way companies were allowed to charge some small 
rate which would be universally admitted to be 
not more than was equitable on special parcels ; 
if, for instance, I am in a trade where five-sixths 
of my goods sent by railway are things which I 
do not care to insure, would it not be fair to the 
railway company that the power of extra charge 
should be limited to those which [ elect to insure, 
and on which I am willing to pay a fair insurance 
rate ?—I do not see how to divide it. 

1296. Suppose I am sending 50,000 J. worth of 
diamonds in a box by the railway, would it be 
inequitable that the railway company should 
be allowed, considering how easily those things 
are putin a man’s waistcoat-pocket and carried 
away, to charge a small extra rate for such a 
parcel as that, as compared with the rate they 
charge for, say 50,0002. worth of pig iron ?—I 
think they certainly 6ught to have the power to 
do it by Act; but, on the other hand, if you did 
not elect to do it, the railway company are not 
responsible as they stand to day. If they were 
to he responsible, then I think they ought to 
have the power to recoup themselves for that 
responsibility. 

1297. My question assumes that they are to 
be responsible ?—-If they are responsible, they 
compel you to take cognisance of it. 

1298. I am speaking of what is desired in any 
change of the law; I infer from your answer, that 
you do not object to a small extra charge being 
paid to a railway company, at the option of the 
person, for special parcels ?—Certainly not for 
such things as those. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 


1299. I think ycu say in your evidence that you 
would be satisfied that an insurance should be paid 
upon goods other than silk goods in a manufactory, 
or in a mixed or unfinished state, that is, on the 
other articles enumerated in the Act ?—I think 
that the common round of business, such as in- 
volves the use of Jace and furs, and silk goods in 
all their conditions, should be exempt altogether 
from the Act, and perfectly free. 

1300, Except silk and furs and lace, you think 
the athers should be liable to an insurance rate ?— 
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Mr. Brocklehurst—continued. 


I am very sorry to Jegislate for any of my neigh- 
bours, but I certainly do think that for articles 
such as the gentleman has named, precious things, 
there ought to be some consideration. 

1301. I think you said you were in the habit of 
sending some of your servants with valuable 
packages rather than pay an insurance rate?— We 
frequently do that; regularly. 

1302. Do you find that the expenses of those 
servants would be less than paying an insurance 
rate ?—We frequently save from 15s. to 40s. in 
one transaction. Wehave saved as much as 71. 
on a transaction. 

1303. You have said that you thought 3d. would 
be a fair rate of insurance for valuable articles, in 
case you had to insure them ; for instance, suppose 
you wished to send 500,000/. worth of diamonds 
for 200 miles, would not 3d. be rather an excessive 
insurance rate ?—I do not know that it would. It 
would be 1s. 3d. on 5001. 

1304. A rate of 3d. on 5007. would amount to 
61. 5s. for 200 miles ?—No; it is only 1s. 3d. 

1305. Would that be sufficient to recoup the 
railways for the loss that they would have ?—It 
seems to me that jewellery and deeds would form 
so important an item that 3d. per cent. will not 
form a very important feature. I think 5001, is 
as safe in the hands of a railway as, 2501. 

1306. How many people do you employ ?— 
Between ten and eleven thousand. . 

1307. Those would be in the factories ?— Yes; 
we have 900 odd in the warehouses in Man- 
chester, and we have other houses in London 
and Paris. 

1308. In insuring these exceptional articles, 
they are so small in number that they would not 
interfere with your usual routine of business, I 
suppose ?—Not at all, comparatively, or very 
slightly. 


Mr. Staveley Hill. 


1309. Your attention was called by the honour- 
able Member for Stafford to Lloyd’s insurance. 
Have you ever insured at Lloyd’s ?—Never. 

1310. Why not ?—Simply because until about 
amonth ago I did not know of its existence; 
and if I had known I do not think we should have 
taken it. 

1311. Why not ?—Because I think the process 
we adopt is almost as economical on the whole. 

1312, Cheaper than 1s. per cent. ?—Sending 
them out as we do, the small parcels without any 
risk at all, I think the calculation for the year 
would be pretty much on our side. 

1313. I gather that your suggestion goes rather 
to a revision of Section 1 than to the striking out 
of all articles from Section 1?—It does. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


1314. Can you tell me what may be the dif- 
ference between Manchester and London for 
parcels rates as distinguished from goods rates ? 
-——I do not know, We do notsend many parcels 
to London. We send them in bulk. We have 
a house here which distributes them. 

1315. For smaller towns you send parcels as 


parcels ?-—As parcels, 


1316. I suppose you pay a very much higher 
rate for parcels than for goods ?—Yes. 

1317. Do you suppose that the higher rate for 
parcels is intended also to cover the greater risk 
of parcels ?—I should think it ought todo. Ido 
not know whether any gentleman here ss | 

the 
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the companies, but I think if they were alive, as 
they ought to be, to the importance of carrying 
parcels, they have a very large source of revenue 
which has never been taken advantage of, which 
is now adopted by the Post Office. I think I 
speak properly when I say that if Lord Harting- 
ton had continued Postmaster General there 
would have been a very considerable revision of 
that department, and we should have hurt the 
railways seriously on that point. They have the 
power, and they ought to do five times the amount 
of parcel business they do to-day at a fifth of the 
rates pretty nearly. They are paying a thou- 
sand people that they ought not to have to pay. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1318. In your opinion, if the railways were to 
adopt a lower parcels rate they would very much 
increase their business, and do away with a good 
deal of the competition of the Post Office ?—A 
very great deal, indeed. 

1319. In what form would you put it. Would 
you wish the railway companies to have a uniform 
rate in the way the Post Office has, or do you 
think a rate graduated for distances, but on a 
more moderate scale, would meet the require- 
ments of your trade?—I should have it on a 
scale for distances, a scale of so much for 14 lbs. 
or 28lbs., as the case might be, and distribute 
ths parcels with their own vans. 

1320. You think that with a graduated scale 
they would be able to compete with the Post 
Office, if the graduated scale were reduced below 
what it is now ?—I think so. I think they would 
take charge of it entirely, and cut away the 
small parcels companies to a large extent. 

132i. Do you not think the delivery would be 
easier for the Post Office than. for the railway 
companies, in consequence of their going to re- 
mote places, and in that case the Post Office have 
an advantage ?—They have'to employ carriers. 

1322. They are employed in any case ?—They 
cannot carry burdens in small country towns ; 
they are obliged to have carts and porters. 

1323. What, in your idea, would be the pro- 
portion of reduction that you think would be 
necessary to carry your traffic, to take it to the 
Post Office, in fact; what proportion of the pre- 
sent rates ?—I should not like to commit myself 
to ficures without a little thought; but there is 
a basis of action which the Post Office and the 
carriers’ companies adopt which could easily be 
revised by the companies, and carried out for 
their own guidance, and which would be a very 
large source of revenue. 

1324. In your own business, do you send a 
great deal by the Post Office?—Not a great 
deal. 

1325. I suppose, in houses that require to send 
small quantities, a great deal is done in this way? 
A great deal. i 

1326. And you think there is sufficient in that 
to enable the railway companies, supposing they 
could get it, to recoup themselves for a diminu- 
tion of their rates ?—I am sure there would be. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1327. You would not apply this adoption of 
the parcels system to those places where the 
railway company had no power of distribution, 
such as villages and small places?—They have 
means of communication with all those places. 

1328. There is no quick distribution at those 
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places; it can only be limited to the towns ?—It 
is simply an organisation. If I deliver a thing 
at Devonport, for instance, and it has to go 10 
miles away, the carrier takes it at a prescribed 
rate; it would be a sort of clearing-house busi- 
ness. 

1329. Do you or your customers pay a dif- 
ferent rate of carriage on woollens to what they 
do on silks?—We send them together; the car- 
riers know nothing of the difference. 

1330. If they were going separately, would 
they pay a different rate ?—No, only the insur- 
ance; that is all. 

1331. Would you like your 650,000 2. to pay 
an increased rate in order to have the insurance 
taken off the 50,0002 of your value goods ?—TI 
do not think it ought to enter into it as an 
element of calculation. 


Mr. Freshjield. 


1332. I do not know that I can assume to have 
followed your evidence, for I was not here during 
a great part of it, but I think I collected the dritt 
of it to be something like this ; you think that the 
railway companies, being the substantial mono- 
polists of the carrying trade, ought to be com- 
pellable to carry all the goods, and that they 
ought to be responsible for the goods they carry ? 
—I think so, with the exceptions that have been 
named. 

1333. I assume you think that they ought to 
be allowed to make an extra charge on very 
valuable goods, which can be more easily stolen 
and abstracted ?—I think so. 

1334. But think that a very moderate rate of 
increase would cover every responsibility in that 
respect ?—I do. 

1335. You think, then, that the law which 
exempts them now practically from the respon- 
sibility is an erroneous law ?—So far as the ma- 
jority of the articles are concerned. 

1336. I think you are of opinion that railway 
companies would be only wise if they did assume 
to carry all the goods that were offered to them ? 
—TI think their wisdom would be manifest in the 
kindly disposition they show to their clients. 

1337. 1 think you agree with my honourable 
friend on the right, that the railway companies 
ought to have some power of inspection or verifi- 
cation of a declaration made as to the quality of 
the goods ?—I do think so. 

1338. That is the drift of your evidence ?— 
Yes. 


Chairman. 


1339. Just to sum up, assume for a moment 
that silk and mixed goods, furs and lace, were 
remitted to the category of ordinary merchandise, 
and that a special insurance rate were confined 
to the other subjects mentioned in the Act of 
Parliament, that is to say, gold and silver coin, 
gold or silver in a manufactured or unmanu- 
factured state, precious stones, jewellry, watches, 
clocks or timepieces, trinkets, bills, bank notes, 
orders, notes or securities for money, English or 
foreign stamps, maps, writings, title deeds, paint- 
ings, engravings, pictures, gold or silver plate or 
plated articles, which exhaust all the list, except 
silks, furs, and lace; do you think that upon all 
the other articles some reasonable extra charge 
ought to be made, whether you call it insurance 
rate or something else ?—I am sure you will ex- 
cuse me when I say I feel it to be delicate ground 
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Chairman—-:continued. 


to give an opinion upon articles in. which Iam 
not interested, and which I have comparatively 
no knowledge of, but it does seem to me that 
anything a man can handle and run away 
with very easily, because he knows it is a jewel 
or a precious stone, is a matter for serious con- 
sideration. 

1340. You told the honourable Member for 
Kendal that there would be a great objection on 
the part of your customers and the customers of 
wholesale houses generally, to pay this insurance 
rate, that there is now a great objection ?—A 
very great objection indeed. 

1341. Assuming that Parliament excluded 


silk and your other articles, do you apprehend 


your customers and wholesale houses dealing in 
these other articles, would object to pay the small 
and reasonable insurance rate which is suggested, 
if it were made a matter of law, and were univer- 
sally charged, where goods of that kind were sent 
by carrier ?—Speaking from the opinions ex- 
pressed at our board by a number of gentlemen 
interested in the business, I should think they 
would be perfectly agreeable to a small rate of 
insurance, and would think that the most simple 
and easy method of meeting the difficulty. 

1342. Then it would soon become the habit of 
particular tradesmen to pay, in addition to the 
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Chairman—continued, 
invoice price and the carriage, this small insurance _ 
rate ?—Yes, I think so. { 
1343. And if you, the consignor, paid. it, 
would you add it to your bill as a matter of 
course ?— Yes. 


Mr. Money. 

1344. Is it your experience, that sending 
goods in small parcels has enormously increased 
within the five last five years ?—Enormously is. 
not sufficiently strong a term to represent it; it 
is magnified beyond all precedent, beyond all 
anticipation, and it is becoming more serious 
every day. 

1345. Do you think you are sending 20 times. 
the number of small parcels in the year that you 
sent 10 years ago?-- More than that; it requires 
a special staff. 

1346. It is quite a feature which railway com- 
panies, I take it, are rather neglecting ?—Yes ; 
we have what we call the telegraph department, 
and the express department; that is for goods 
which have to be dispatched quickly by special 
trains; that all involves a staff of clerks and 
officials, but still the trade of the country has 
changed, and we have been obliged to meet it ;. 
we do what the railway companies ought to do ; 
we have to cover that out of our profits. 


Mr. ALFRED BAINBRIDGE DANIELL, called in ;.and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1347. I BELIEVE you are a member of the 
firm of A. B. Daniell & Sons, of No. 46, Wig- 
more-street ?— Yes. 

1348. And your business is that of dealers in 
china and glass, and other ornamental articles of 
that kind ?—-Just so. 

1349. Your trade consists in brittle and fragile 
fabrics —Entirely. 

1350. Are you manufacturers, or only dealers ? 
Not manufacturers; only dealers. 

1351. I understand you have not had very 
many losses within your personal experience ?— 
Not many, except those which the railway ¢ m- 
pany have been responsible for, in consequence 
of the value of them heing under 10/7. The 
whole inconvenience that we have had in that 
respect, has been the difficulty of getting a settle- 
ment with them, but I do not think that applies 
to the question. I would give an instance now, 
where:a package has been lost which was sent to 
them before Christmas, and up to the present 
time they have not paid for it, though they have 


_ never proved the delivery, but they are respon- 


sible, because it was under the value of 107. 

1352, You make them pay for it?—They will 
have to pay for it. 

1353. Are your losses, the losses you do sus- 
tain, whether over or under 10/., principally 
caused by abstraction or by breakage ?—Chiefly 
by damage, breakage. 

1354, Have you any contests with the railway 
company, whether the breakage arises from in~ 
sufficient. or imperfect packing, or from. their 
handling of your goods ?—No; itis a very rare 
thing for them to dispute their liability, because 
we never make a claim for them if the amount 
exceeds the 102; we put up with the loss our- 
selves, because the method and expense of insur- 
ance is too large and inconvenient for. us to un- 
dertake; therefore, whenever our losses are 


Chairman—continued. 


beyond 10/. we say nothing about it; we pocket 
the loss and inconvenience. Then the expense 
of insurance is so great and inconvenient that, as. 
I said before, we run the risk. I will give you 
an instance of some valuable goods we had to 
send to Liverpool, and we ascertained the rate of 
insurance for those goods; it was so heavy that 
it was more conyenient for us and less expensive 
to send a man down -by a:passenger train with 
those goods, and to pay his.expenses to Liver- 

pool and his night’s lodging and come back again, 
than to pay what the amount of insurance would 

have been had we insured by the railway com- 

any. 

1355. I understand you to. say that, although 
you have not made claims upon the railways, you 
have had losses which, if it had not been for the 
Act, might have resulted in claims ?—Con- 
stantly. 

1356. Were the losses to which you refer the 
result of breakage or abstraction?’—Breakage, ~ 
except in very few instances. 

1357. There having been no claim made upon 
the company, no controversy arose as to them ? 
—No. 

1358. In regard to parcels below 102., have 
the companies ever asserted the loss sprung from 
insufficient packing, or endeayoured to show any 
blame upon your people for the manner in which 
the goods were consigned ?—No, they have not ; 
they have been very fair in that respect, but they 
have differed very much as to whether the thing 
really was done in:transit, or whether it was done 
in insufficient packing; but in. all cases we have 
managed, with a great deal of perseverance, to 
bring them to book, and.to, make them pay the 
damage when it has been. under 10/.; as an in- 
stance, I may mention,,that recently we had 
some things to send out to the Governor General 
in India, and wanting them in very great haste, 

we 
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we incurred the extra expense of having them ° 


sent by express train; every piece was smashed ; 
well, they declared there was no’ external damage 
in the appearance of the package, which there was 
not;' but'we represented the matter to them, and 
after a very great deal‘of trouble they paid; but I 
should say that we sent out'the things to the Go- 
yernor General; we received back a remittance for 
the amount, and settled the Governor General’s 
account before we had been able to recover com- 
pensation from ‘the*railway; they took so long, 
and made so many difficulties about it before 
they admitted our claim. 

1359. Had you insured that. particular order? 
—No} we'never insure anything. 

1360. On what ground did the company admit 
their lability ; on the ¢round that you had taken 
a special train?—No; because it was under 
10 /.; these few things were wanted to complete 
the order; they were under the value of 101., 
and therefore they paid it. 

1361. They came by the ordinary express 
train ?—Yes, a passenger train. 

1362. Why do you not insure?—Because the 
trouble and the expense is so great. They have a 
different rate between 100 miles and 200, and 150 
and 200, and 200 and 300; therefore it is so very 
troublesome to find out that we run the risk of it. 
We shouldinsureinmany cases ifit were not forthe 
trouble ; and also they require that an inspector 
should see that the things declared are what they 
are represented to be. Of course, that is utterly 
impossible. We get an order to send goods off 
by the post this morning, and: they are to go by 
the afternoon train.” It is impossible to send for 
a railway authority to’ come and examine the 
things that’ we are going'to send. 

1363. Have'you ever tendered parcels for in- 
surance ‘—No, never.’ We did not tender the 
parcel which we'sent to Liverpool, but we made 
Inquiry. 

1364. That is the only case ?— Yes. 


vi Mr. Whitwell. 


1365. What was the comparison of the cost of 
dnsurance-and sending a special person down ?— 
I do not think I can tell you that now. This 
is a long time since... I merely stated as a fact 
that such was the case; we did ascertain that the 
expense of insurance was so large comparatively 
with the expense of sending a man and the goods 
by a passenger train, that we preferred the latter 
rather than incur the expense of insurance. 


Chairman. 


1366. Are you able to speak as to the views of 


other dealers in glass and fragile articles ?— Yes ; 
all those I have'consulted are of the same opinion 
as myself. I donot think there is any insurance 
effected by those in the same line of business as 
myself; they run the risk. 

1367. Has the glass trade complained of the 
operation of the Carriers Act ?—Yes; it applies 
to one as well as to the other; to china and glass. 

1368. You have not told, us whether it has 
been a matter seriously complained of, or whether 
there have been complaints?—There is a very 
general complaint with everybody about the want 
of care that is taken in the conveyance of things; 
and I may say that we in our line of business pay 
an extra freight. In the evidence given before 
the Committee last Monday, I heard, if I am not 
pcekens that the carriage of wool or silk was 
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ls.a cwt., and 20s. a ton, .We are paying 
35s. and 30s. a ton. We consider the risk is 
entertained to some extent in consequence of the 
extra freight charged. 


Mr. Wahitwell, 


1369. Thirty-five shillings from. where to 
where ?—From' Staffordshire, the Potteries, to 
London. 


Chairman. 


1370. I think you are in error in supposing 
that there is any evidence of the freight of silk 
being what you say; that referred to a special 
insurance rate’ between specified towns ? — It 
might beso. 

1371. Is there: any difference between glass 
and earthenware or china?—No; it is the same 


‘rate. 


1372. I suppose that is the gross weight, in- 
cluding the package of the straw, and so on; 
whatever you’ use?—Yes. There is another 
point I may suggest to the Committee with re- 
gard to insurance; goods that are sent from the 
manufacturer to London ‘is one rate.’ If I were 
to send those very goods, being not a manu- 
facturer, out of London, I will say back to the 
very place where they came from, they charge 
me 100 per cent. more for the insurance; that 1s 
to say, what they would yay 5s. for to insure 
goods to me as a dealer in London, I should 
have to pay 10s. to insure them back to them; 
that is an anomaly. 

1373. How do you establish that ?—I only 
establish it by their printed paper. They specify 
* China’ from Manufacturers” one rate under 
Class 1, and “ China not from Manufacturers” is 
under Class 2;:and Class 1 rate for 200 miles is 
5s,, and Class 2 is 10s.) So that there is just 
100 per cent. difference, and I should say that is 
a very unreasonable thing, because we consider 
that the retail: packers in London are a vast deal 
superior to the packers at a manufactory. We 
have’ so'-many more mixed things, an im- 
mense variety of fragile articles which do not 
come in bulk, and which are obliged to be packed 
with very considerable care, and which want.'so 
much experience that if anything they ought’ to 
charge it the reverse, and give us the benefit; 
and charge the manufacturers more. 

1374. Do you concede that, in regard to glass 
and china, the articles in which you deal, the 
railway companies are not unreasonable in re- 
quiring or asking for some special insurance and 
remuneration ?—I consider that the railways, in 
the rate of charge that they make, should cover 
the responsibility of delivering goods safely ; but 
I would not press too hardly upon the railway. 
I should say that the trade in which I am engaged 
is a fragile article, and any rate that was reasonable 
I should think was fair to adopt to compensate 
them, but it should be optional, and not be com- 
pulsory. 

1375. I understand from that, that as a matter 
of opinion, you consider that. glass and china 
ought to be dealt with as: the last witness said 
silk ought to be dealt with, struck out of the Act 
of Parliament ?—Yes; but I have not the least 
objection to insure at a small and reasonable rate. 

1376. You yourself would concede a small and 
reasonable rate of insurance ?—-Yes. 

1377. I understand you to say that at present 
dealers in glass and china prefer to run the risk 
of the companies not being liable ?—Yes. 
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Chairman—continued. 


1378. In your own case the losses have for- 
tunately not been very serious ?—No. 

1379. Would the dealers, as far as your ex- 
perience goes, and enables you to answer for 
them, be willing to pay this insurance rate if it 
were fixed at a reasonable sum, and so avoid the 
present not very heavy liability which they have 
to incur ?—I think undoubtedly they would be 
happy to be relieved from the anxiety in the 
same way as a man insures his house ; it is not 
that he knows it will-be burnt down, or any loss 
will be sustained, but it is a comfort to his mind 
that it is done, and in sending valuable goods we 
are exceedingly glad when they have arrived ; 
we look with some anxiety in the morning for a 
day or two to hear if they got safely, whereas 
if we were insured, the charge for which we 
would cheerfully pay, that anxiety would be off 
our minds, and I think the railway would derive 
a very: large source of revenue from that, and 
that people would be disposed to pay it. I may 
instance with regard to the French railways with 
which we have some communication, that on the 
ordinary Chemin de Fer in France there is no 
rate of charge whatever for insurance ; you de- 
clare every package sent to them; you declare 
its value, and they give you a receipt for it; 
when they have proof of damage or loss they 
compensate and discharge it; but of course they 
will only pay the commercial value; if you 
specify a fictitious value they are not responsible, 
but the commercial value they recognise. In the 
Railway of the East of France you can insure 
your goods, and their rate is very low; it is 
1d. in English money for every 4/. value. As 
I said before, in France generally, no insur- 
ance is necessary; they make themselves re- 
sponsible for all packages declared, except the 
Railway of the East, in which case 200 francs 
may be insured for 10 centimes ; but their mini- 
mum rate is 5d., or a thousand francs, equal to 
401., for 5d. 

1380. That is a very much higher rate than 
has been mentioned here ?—Yes; you can send 
goods from Paris to Vienna, which is a con- 
siderable distance, of the value of a thousand 
francs for a franc, but then they go through 
different countries; it is not internal traffic en- 
tirely. - 

1381. We will leave France for the moment. 
Have you considered what would be a reasonable 
rate of insurance, in addition to the charge for 
transport in England, in your own business? 
—In consultation with the Chamber of Trade 
we arrived at that by a very long discussion as 
to what we thought would be reasonable, and 


we put it at 5d. per cent. irrespective of dis- 


tance, and the reason that I think it should be 
irrespective of distance is because railways would 
not have the risk of every parcel to the extreme 
end of a distance. For instance, 20 miles of risk, 
if it be a risk, is very limited; if it is 30 or 40 it 
is a little more, and so on; but taking the average 
I think that it would be inconvenient and trouble- 
some to make a different rate. 

1382. When you say 5d. per 1002,1 presume 
you mean to give the benefit of fractional parts 
of 1001.?—Yes. 

1383. For, instance, 1d. up to 201, and so 
forth?—Yes, I think that they should be an- 
swerable for every package up to the value of 
201., because by the present Act they are re- 
sponsible up to 10/.; and when we consider this 
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Chairman—continued. 
Act which we are discussing was made at so late 


a period when travelling was so inconvenient and — 


the transit of goods was difficult and long on 
the road, there was an immense deal of risk to 
the carriers in the conveyance of those goods and 
the protection and care of them. 
goods with such great rapidity that the responsi- 
bility is comparatively little. 

1384. On what principle would you suggest 
that the rate at which the company’s liability 
ceased should be increased from LO/. to 201. ?— 
Merely because the goods are retained in their 
hands such a very short time comparatively to 
what they were when that Act was framed. 
They were left at roadside inns in waggons at 
night, with hardly any protection to them; but 


Now you send 


now they can go right through, and if they are — 


properly cared for, there ought to be no risk in 
the delivery of them. 

1385. On the scale you suggest the insurance 
rate for a parcel between 102. and 20/. would 
only be a penny ; you do now pay a booking fee, 
I suppose ?—Yes. 

1386. There would be no very serious question 
between you and the company, I suppose, arising 
out of the difference between the 102. and 20/. 
if the insurance fee was only 1d. ?—No, Ishould 
not press the matter, but I think reasonably it 
would be sufficient. 
where they demand to see the invoice, and if it 
is over 10d. they shut us out from any applica- 
tion. 

1387. Can you give the Committee the num- 
ber of parcels your firm received and sent out in 
the course of the year?—Oursare not so numerous, 
because we have so many bulky parcels, out- 
fits and services, and consequently are not so 
numerous as those engaged in the trades which 
you have been inquiring into. 

1388. Still I should like to know, if you would 
tell us ?—It varies very much. Sometimes we 
send a dozen a day; sometimes less. I am 
speaking of parcels, large packages, three or 
four a day. Ours are not so numerous because 
our things are expensive. We send to India 
and abroad and on the Continent, Paris, and 
so on. 

1389. Yours, as I understand, are all goods of 
the higher class ?—We have all kinds of earthen- 
ware as well; a large business in common ware, 
Wedewood’s ware. 

1390. Have you yourself adopted Lloyd’s 
policies ?—No. 

1391. Were you aware of them?—I knew 
they were in existence in the jewellery trade. 

1392. You have not availed yourselves of 
them ?—We have never adopted them. 

1393. Is there anything else you wish to state ? 
No, I do not think there is anything more; I 
may say, that if this system were adopted, and 
the railways were to accept an insurance, it would 
render them a great deal more careful in the 
conveyance of goods, especially those of a 
fragile nature, because it is not only the loss we 
sustain, but it is a very serious inconvenience 
to which we are put. An article in our business 
is very frequently a long time before it can be 
replaced; the process of manufacture is tedious, 
and consequently if the railways were more re- 
sponsible than they now are, we should have 
greater care taken by their servants in the transit 
delivery of goods. That would be a very great 
advantage and boon to the trade. — 

1394, I understand 


We have many packages » 
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1394. I understand you would not approve of 
an extra charge on all descriptions of goods ; but 
you would think it fair that the railway com- 
panies, to the extent to which it is necessary for 
them to be protected against loss, should charge 
some reasonable extra rate on those articles which 
you elect to insure ?— No, | think not; that is 
not my impression. I think that the present rate 
of charge is quite sufficient, but that they should 
be open to accept a premium for insurance at a 
reasonable rate. 

1395. At the option of the consignor? — 
Yes, that it should not be compulsory, but that 
te may have the opportunity of doing it if we 
like. 


Chairman. 


1396. In that case you would free them from 
responsibility if there were no insurance ?—Of 
course, certainly. 

Mr. Laing. 

1397. Did I understand you to say that you 
paid 10 centimes for 200 francs value as a rate of 
‘surance on one of the French railways ?—Yes, 
AL. for 1d., but the minimum is 4 d. 

1398. For what distance ?—-To any part in the 
east of France, excepting in the railway from 
Paris to Vienna where the frontier is crossed. In 
that case they take nothing under a franc, but 
you may insure a thousand francs from Paris to 
. Vienna for a france. 

1399. That is about a penny for 8 /., is it not ? 
__'Two hundred francs is 10 centimes, that is 1d. ; 
200 frances is 8 J. 

1400. Therefore it is a little more than 1 s. for 
1002.2—Yes. Then if you are sending from 
London, which we do frequently ; we also 
send to France, Belgium, and Germany; the rate 
is 1}d. for every 4/. to any of the large towns in 
France, and 5d. to Germany. 

1401. Have you known any instances in your 
trade where they have tried to effect insurances 
at Lloyds’ ?—No, I should think not. I never 
heard of any. 

1402. If the rate of Lloyds’ is 1s. per 1002, 
as we have been told for silk goods and mixed 
goods, have you any doubt it would be higher if 
you were to attempt to insure for your goods 
which are so exposed to damage ?—No, I do not 
think they would, because it is the same for 
jewellery, 1s. per cent., and of course ours could 
not be more expensive. 

1403. You think you could insure property at 
the same rate ?—I think so. 

1404, Notwithstanding the great risk of dam- 
age?—Yes; the risk is not so great as it is 
imagined to be, but we send out things with 
much greater facility to India, and I can give an 
instance of the late Governor of the Punjaub, to 
whom we sent out 800/. worth of things, and the 
only article that was broken, Sir Donald M‘Leod 
wrote to us, was one of thevfinger glasses. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1405. To what place in the Punjaub ?-—I can- 
not at this moment say. It had internal carriage 
after it arrived at Bombay. 


Mr. Laing. 


1406. Your proposal is, that the railway com- 
panies should be obliged to do this insurance for 
5d. per 1007.?—1 recommend it. 

1407. The rate of these foreign railways being 
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about 1s., and the rate which you would have to 
pay at Lloyds’ being at least 1s.?—Yes; I am 
only giving you an opinion about Lloyds’, because 
I am not sure of that; but I should say that if 
Lloyds’ could insure our things at 1s. the railway 
company ought to do it at considerably less, be- 
cause they have the control of the whole thing. 
If they have careful people it ought never to go 
out of their own hands. Lloyds’ insure at 1s. 
where they have no control whatever, and never 
see the things, nor have any control of the con- 
veyance, consequently they are entitled to a 
higher premium than the railway company, who 
ought to be responsible. 1 consider in the rate 
of carriage there must be some responsibility as 
to taking care of your things independently of the 
carriage. 

1408. What should you say your losses have 
amounted to by breakages on railways, on the 
average, in the year?—To not a very serious 
thing. Sometimes we have a very heavy loss ; 
sometimes we have a loss of 5/. or 61., but we 
make no claim, because the value of the package 
is over the 102. It is not so much the actual loss 
which worries us as it is the inconvenience, and 
also the trouble of having the communication 
with them. Of course they are never very ready 
to recognise our claim. They send a man to see, 
and an inspector to report, and these communi- 
cations give a great deal of trouble. We fre- 
quently say, “Do not trouble yourselves about 
this; we will put up with the loss; it is too 
troublesome.” 

1409. What should you say your losses 
amounted to last year, 1874 ?—I do not think to 
201., what they have paid us for; but I am 
speaking off-hand. 

1410. How much might they have paid?— 
Perhaps the same amount; hardly so much, 
perhaps. 

1411. You may have lost about 40/., of which 

ou got about 20/1. ?—Yes. 

1412. What might have been the value of the 
goods sent?—lt would be very difficult to tell 
you, they being mixed articles; but, of course, 
no single package in that case was over the value 
of 102. 

1413. I am looking at what may be the rough 
estimate of the total value of the goods in respect 
of which the total losses were 40/.?—That would 
be difficult to answer, because sometimes we have 
an article in a small compass which would be 
very costly, and sometimes we have a very large 
crate of goods which would not cost 51.3; and we 
might have had ina small compass goods which 
would perhaps be worth 1007. or 1207. 

1414. I suppose I may take it that the amount 
of loss by breakage has been very insignificant 
compared with the total value of the goods ?— 
Yes, very insignificant, compared with the large 
number of things sent. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks, 


1415. How is the breakage caused, in your 
goods, whilst in the hands of the railway com- 
pany ?—I should say, from my own experience, 
from undue care; and those who travel much 
will see the way in which the porters at the 
railway ‘stations toss things about; and though 
you write “ Glass ; this side up,” and do every- 
thing you possibly can for security, it is not 
regarded more than a bit of iron. That is one 
reason why there is so much breakage. It is 
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impossible, with the greatest care you may take, 
to secure anything going safely, even employing’. 


the best packers. 

1416. Then you find several articles broken 
within the package ?—Sometimes. 

1417. Do you sometimes’ find that articles:are 
broken, the damage not being’ insured ?—Yes, 
very frequently. The outside packages present 
a sound and: good appearance, which is a proof 
to us that the thing has had a violent jar, 

1418. May not that be caused by the packing ? 
—For my own house I should say not... We 
never employ any but the most) experienced 
people, to whom we pay high wages, and they 
are men of very great ability in their particu- 
lar branch. We should not for our own risk, 
especially as they are not liable for goods beyond 
107., do anything but take the gréatest care. 

1419. You still think that, there being no! ap- 
parent damage on the package, you should be 
entitled to claim from the railway company for 
breakage of such fragile goods ?—I do, because 
there should be no dispute about it. If the head 
of a box or a case was crushed in, there wouldbe 
no doubt about its being the fault of the railway 
company. In this instance: which 1 have men- 
tioned about the articles we had to send out to 
the Governor General in India, when the pack~ 
age was presented to us it was'as sound as possible, 
but every piece was broken inside. The railway 
company sent a man, who said there was no’ ex- 
ternal appearance of damage to the package; 
therefore they refused to recognize it, but re- 
ferred us back to the senders in the Potteries. 
The senders had an interview or correspond- 
ence with the railway authorities, and ultimately 
the thing was recognized by them and paid, but 
in that case the package was perfectly sound. 

1420, You have already informed the Com- 
mittee that these goods were sent in a very great 
hurry by express train, and’ every article you 
said was broken; is it not- much more likely 
that that breakage occurred through hasty and 
defective annealing ?—Oh dear, no; not if you 
understood the process’ of manufacturing, You 
see these things came’ down all in a smash, as if 
they had been ground; it could not possibly be 
what you suggest. 

1421. Js it not in your own’ experience that 
goods on your: own shelves sometimes, as you 
call it, “fly” ?—-Yes, when the body is unsound, 
but you can always tell; it is a very different 
thing from having one piece of ware that will 
fly. I have seen a dish go right in half with- 
out anybody touching it, but that is one ina 
thousand or five thousand cases. 


1422. You sent this set to the Governor 


General ?—It was not a service; they were 


ornamental flower pots to complete a service. 

1423. They were made in a great hurry ?— 
Oh, no, they were not. 

1424, I thought you toid us so?—We wanted 
them in a hurry, but they were in stock at the 
manufactory. We had them not, and we were 
compelled to send for them; and therefore we 
wrote for them to come up by express train, 

1425. You mentioned that you had seen a 


s 


dish on your own shelves break; if that dish. 
were broken in transit you would claim from the. 


railway company ?—I suppose if we found that 
broken in the package it would be natural for us 
to say that they were responsible, but then you 


are putting a very extreme case. In my expe- 


Mr. Maurice Brooks~continued. 
rience, which extends over a great many years 
now, 


flying in the way I spoke of. 


1426. Itis much: more: likely to fly travelling . 
on the railway than it would upon your shelves: ° 


if badly annealed, is it not ?—No. 


1427. Do not you know that all: goods badly. 


annealed will fracture when exposed ‘to railway 
transit ?—-No, they are not thus liable to be: in- 
jured. A badly manufactured article, when ex- 
posed in that condition to heat or cold, is liable 
to be injured; but not when: travelling ina 
package. If you put an ice plate which is 
badly made on to your table, it will some- 


times go in half in consequence of the sudden» 


warmth of the room and the cold ice put upon 
it, but that would not.occur in travelling from 
the manufacturer to London. 

1428. Do the Committee understand you to 
say that you would require railway companies 
to reimburse you for’ loss-upon articles in your 
trade, there being no injury to the package ?— 
Yes; I happened to see'a package unloaded 
which came by Pickford’s, the agents of the 
London and North Western Company, at 
our own warehouse door. It was a curious cir- 
cumstance; but I saw that in unloading it from 
the waggon on to the pavement, the \cord slipped, 
and the package came down witha violent blow. 
I immediately gave orders that the package 
should be opened in the presence of the carman, 
and there we found the damage. There was no 
external damage to the package, but of course 
the railway company recognised their responsi- 
bility in their want of care, or the misfortune 
that happened in unloading: 


Mr: Bruce. 


1429. I need'not ask you if china is of very 
different values; somevof it is ofwery high value 
indeed'?— Yes. 

1430, There is a good deal of china in: the 
market which is not manufactuted’ in: this 
country, but which is old china commanding 
very high prices ?— Yes; 

1431, If, according to your proposal, the rail- 
way companies are to take the responsibility of 
the value of these things, would not the question 


of packing become of very great importance for’ 


these very valuable specimens? — It is always of 
importance. 

1432. It is of greater importance: the greater 
the value of the article ?—Yes. 

1433. I think you propose that the railway 
companies should charge a rate of insurance on 
the value without any other examination as to 
the state in which it is?—I think it would be 
desirable if it were an important thing, and the 
railway company wish to satisfy themselves about 
it, that they should send somebody to look at it. 
That is rather an exception to the rule. If we 
have five or ten packages to send away, it would 
be a very serious inconvenience and delay for us 
to send to the railway company for them to send 
a man down to the warehouse to see the things 
packed. If you had an exceptional case of any- 
thing very extraordinary and of very high value, I 
should probably say it was desirable to take 
special care to meet it, but not as a rule. If 
these things were insured for 10,0002, the pre- 
mium the railway company would. receive is very 
much larger than if it is insured for 102. or 15 /., 
and it really wants no more care in conveyance. 

1434. That 


I never'saw> but one instance of a dish» 
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1434. That would be the case, probably, on 


the average value of goods; but in cases of ex- 


ceptional value the rate of premium would not 
cover the loss?—Nor, I apprehend, would the 


-rate of premium cover the value of any thing, 


such as jewellery, or silks, or furs. 
1435. You say in your own house you have to 
employ men of great experience in packing your 
oods ?— Yes. 
1436. 1 do not put it in your own case, be- 
cause I have no doubt you will continue to do 


so; but if the liability for the loss of the goods 
were thrown in this way on the railway com- 


panies, might it not be possible that there would 
be less care in less well-conducted establishments 
in packing the goods than there is now ?—I think 
not. I think we should give credit to men that 
are of established reputation in a particular 
branch, that they would be just as caretul. 

1437. The measure which you propose is uni- 
versal; it is not applied to men of established 


- reputation only ?—In all cases we can only take 


the general bearing of thing, and I hope there 
is more honesty in the werld than dishonesty, and 
that in carrying out all the details we should 
secure ourselves in* that way by getting men of 
the best character, and giving the best wages. 

1438. I have no doubt you would do so, but 
what I mean is, the packing of these goods is a 
matter of very great importance, which requires 
very great care and skill ?—It does. 

1439, If they are not well packed they are 
almost sure to come to some damage ?—Yes, 
certainly ; that is quite reasonable. It is, of 
course, one of the most important things. A 
man may serve a seven years’ apprenticeship to 
it, We have just now pensioned off a man in 
our house who has been 45 years a packer; he 
is pensioned off simply from his old age, and not 
being powerful enough to do what is necessary. 
He is a man of very large experience, and he has 
had men trained under him who are now taking 


his position. 


1440, You mentioned that you thought the 
limit of 107, should be increased to 20/., without 
any. insurance ?—I did for the reason I stated 
before; but I think the responsibility and risk 


which the railway companies now run is so small 
and so short a risk compared with what it was in 


the old time, when goods went by waggon and 
conveyances of another character, that their re- 
I should 
not press such a thing, but I think it is a reason- 
able thing. 

1441. You say that that is in consequence of 


the greater rapidity with which goods are con- 


veyed?—Yes, and they get sooner out of the 
railway people’s hands. Instead of being three 


er four days on the road, as they used to be, from 


Liverpool or the north, they are now a day. If 
you sent them off by the goods’ train to night 
they are delivered to-morrow morning in Liver- 


pool, Manchester, and the Potteries. 


1442; Does not that great rapidity with large 


_ quantities of goods involve a considerable rapidity 


in handling them ?—No, not if they have sufh- 
[ donot think so. 
I think every house.that has a large business has 
so many more hands to do it; the larger your 
business is, the more hands your employ. 

think the railway companies suffer a very great 
deal from the want of power and force; in many 


- departments they do not employ enough hands ; 
. they exercise bad economy. 
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1443. Do: you think that they themselves 
would get an advantage by having a rate of, in- 
surance in a case of these goods, which would be 
extended generally over all goods above 201. ?— 
I have not the least doubt of it. There would be 
a large revenue, and, as I said before, they would 
take greater care. I do not mention this of my 
own knowledge, but I was informed last week 
that in one of the railways they had 30 clerks, 
whose sole duty it was to inquire into damages 
and loss. I willnot mention the company, for 
fear of mentioning the wrong one. Certainly if 
the railway companies did their business as many 
houses of business do now, in a very superior 


way, all that expense might be saved, and ‘they ° 


would receive a very large source of revenue 
ney the insurance, and the claims would be very 
ew. 

1444. Inquiries for damages and loss are not 
confined to articles under the Carriers Act, are 
they ?—I think so. 

1445. Is there no damage and loss of articles 
which are not protected by the Carriers Act?— 
I do not know; Iam only speaking as to mer- 
cantile transactions. 

1446. Those clerks you mentioned would be 
employed in other matters ?—Of course there 
must be a very large proportion of clerks em- 
ployed in reference to damages to manufactures 
and mercantile matters. 

1447. You mentioned that you have had 
several cases in your own ‘business which were 
under the limit of 107, for which you received 
compensation ?—Yes. 

1448. You have not had very many beyond 
that limit, have you?—We often have things 
damaged to the extent of 30s. or 40s., but if it 
is beyond that we make no claim. I am glad to 
say we have no very serious cases, which shows 
the care taken in packing. 

1449. Parcels below 107. are not under the 
protection of the Act?—No. 


Mr. Freshfield. 


1450. I think the damage you have had to 
claim for losses from the Company has been 
small ?—Yes, very small, considering the large 
business that is done and the expensive things 
that have been sent out. 

1451. That argues care on the part of the rail- 
way companies, amounting very nearly to per- 
fection ?— Yes, but it is capable of improvement. 

1452. I suppose, in order to improve it up to 
the point of perfection, if they made an extra 
charge upon articles peculiarly fragile or pecu- 
liarly liable to be lost, there would be rather a 
gain to them than a loss ?—I would rather put it 
in this way : that they should take an insurance 
rate, which we should pay cheerfully, and then 
we should feel ourselves more satisfied that more 
care would be taken of our things. 

1453. I-mean if they were at liberty, by law, 
to charge'a sum upon such goods as yours, which 
are frangible, and which are easily destroyed, 
greater than they could charge upon ordinary 
articles, would not that be a good arrangement 
for both parties; for you in putting the respon- 
sibility on the right place, and then giving them 
an equivalent for the responsibility undertaken ? 
—I] would give them an equivalent in the shape 
of an insurance. 

1454, You call itinsurance; I prefer to call it 
extra rate?—If you accept it in that way. it 
comes to the same thing. My own feeling is to 
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make the railways responsible, and, by making 
them responsible, make them take more care of 
the things. 

1455. I do not see why you should go out of 
your way to call it insurance, when in point of 
fact it is carrier’s charge ?— They are responsible 
to the extent of 102, and therefore I should 
not feel disposed to pay a higher rate of freight 
for things for which they are already respon- 
sible. 

1456. But are they responsible ?—Yes, under 
107. they are responsible now. 

1457. For all classes of goods ?—Yes, there- 
fore to increase the rate would be rather to 
benefit the railway companies, and we should 
derive no advantage from it; it would put us ina 
worse position. 

1458. Whether in the form of insurance or of 
extra rate you think the railway companies would 
do well in their own interest to charge it ; and you 
think tliat in your interest it would be well that 
you should be assured from responsibility by 
payment ’—Yes, I have not the least objection 

-to a moderate rate, but it should not be impera- 
tive to adopt it. 


Mr. Morley. 


1459. I rather agree with the honourable 
Member, that the term “insurance” is scarcely 
applicable ; what do you insure against ?— 
Damage, and anything that may be stolen or 
taken out of a package. 

1460. Are not these losses generally the result 
of negligerice, in your opinion /—No. 

1461. I mean by the Company ?—Yes, deci- 
dedly, by the company. 


1462. If there had been more care there would 


have been less liability to loss ?---Quite so. 

1463. Do you know whether, at the time the 
Act was passed, pack horses were used. You 
know this Act was passed in 1830?—I cannot 
say. 

1464. I think you stated that, in your opinion, 
the altered condition of carrying goods is so 
remarkable, that there is really no risk to-day, 
as compared with the great risk then ?-—None. 
We used, except upon special occasions, to have 
all our goods brought up by water; we were 
always from five to seven days getting a package, 
they came by canal; now we get a package that 
leaves the Potteries this evening to-morrow morn- 
ing, however bulky. 

1465. I suppose the payment would be made 
for the extra trouble of locking up packages that 
are of value ?—Yes. 

1466. Involving a small outlay on a truck 


which would last for years, and there would per- 


haps be an extra porter required to put them 
under lock and key, so as to be specially careful ? 
—Yes. 

1467. Is it your opinion that the extra cost 
to the company would be infinitesimal ?—I think 
it would be so small, considering the remuneration 
they would get in the way of premiums for 
insurance, that it would be a very large source 
of income, and it would be no trouble. They 
are bound to take some care of it, and they 
would only have a little extra care to take. 

1468. I understand you to say that you have 
saved money by sending a man down to Liver- 
pool, who stopped all night in order to deliver a 
parcel of your goods to some customer in Liver- 

ool ?—Yes. 
1469. Had he those goods under his charge 
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when he was in the carriage ?—He put them into . 
the guard’s van with the guard, at Euston Station, | 


and took them out when he got to Liverpool; he 
got a vehicle there, and delivered them, and un- 
packed them himself, and stayed all night, and 
came home the next day. 

1470. And perhaps he had a look at them 
before he refreshed himself?—That I do not 
know. 

1471. I understood you to say that you have 
suffered losses several times rather than expose 
yourself to the vexation of contending about it ? 
—Yes, especially if it has been beyond the charge 
for which they were responsible. 


Mr. Whitweil. 

1472. You receive 
facturers ?—Yes. 

1473. Are they carriage-paid?—No. In the 
glass trade it is their custom to pay the carriage 
to London, but not pottery or china. 

1474. You take the risk of the china in transit 
from the manufactory to your house ?—Yes. 

1475. Do you pay a higher rate for the 
carriage of china and of glass than if they were 
iron, or other manufactured articles?—Yes. I 
may give you a little information on that subject. 
They charged a different rate between china and 
earthenware. We found that there was no differ- 
ence in the care taken of one over the otber, and 
therefore we declared our things earthenware to 
get it at the lower rate; that is some years ago, 
and { think there has been some alteration in that 
respect; there was a difference, I think, of 5s. a 
ton, or something of that kind. 

1476. You consider that in paying an extra 
rate you pay it for increased care on the part of 
the railway company ?—J ust so. 

1477. And because the article is fragile?— 
Yes. 

1478, Would it be possible for the manufac- 
turers who pay the carriage to insure with the 
railway company the glass that they pack ?—Of 
course. 

1479. Is that glass manufactured in places 
where it would be rather inconvenient to send for 
the representative of the carrier to inspect the 
package ?—The chief and important manufacture 
of glass is at Stuurbridge, so that there would be 
no difficulty, I should think, 

1480. There would be no difficulty in the 
railway company inspecting the proposed packing 
of the glass ?—I should thmk-not. 

1481. Is there a greater loss from breakage in 
glass or in china?—That would be a difficult 
question to answer; we have no very severe 
breakave of glass. 

1482. A glass manufacturer has said that some 
glass was so fragile that it could not be carried 
safely on angels’ wings from the manufacturers 
to London; do you think that to be the case ?— 
The thinnest, or straw-stem glasses, are extremely 
fragile, but it is not my experience that there is 
more breakage in those than in other things. 
The care they take in the packing is so very 
great, that we do not have more breakage with 
that very light and thin glass. There is a manu- 
factory at Leith, in Scotland, where they make 
the straw-stems to a very large extent, and a 
large quantity of them come up to London, but 
there is comparatively no breakage. 

1483. It comes by sea from Leith ?—Yes. 

1484, Is it your experience that articles car- 
ried by sea, or formerly by wagon or canal, 


your goods from the manu- 


were 
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were less liable to breakage than by railway ?— 
I think they were, because I think, as I said be- 
fore, the railway companies do not take that care 
of them which they ought to take. 

1485. Consequently, any rate of insurance 
ought to be in consideration of the increased risk, 
provided there be any rate at all?—Yes, but then 
I think they are entitled, by the rate of freight 
which they charge, to take a certain reasonable 
care of those things. 

1486. Can you inform the Committee what 
rate of charge they lay upon those straw-stem 
glasses?—No, I donot know. They always pay 
the carriage to London; it is an established rule 
of the trade. 

1487. Can you tell me what is the ordinary 
rate of additional charge made by dealers on the 
cost price of glass and china for the risk they 
run from breakages?—No, I do not think we 
ever take it into consideration. It is a dead 
weight expense; that is what our house always 
estimates it at. It never affects the case, in our 
minds, or the retail price to our customer; we 
take the chance the same as if we had an accident 
in our house by carelessness. 

1488. In calculating your profits, you do not 
put risk a certain per-centage ?—No. 

1489. You make your profits large enough to 
carry it ?—Of course it comes smaller if you have 
a heavy loss, but it is not an element of calcula- 
tion. 

1490. You said you thought 5d. per cent. 
would be sufficient 7— Yes. 

1491. Your loss has been about 40/. ?—I think 
so, speaking off-hand. 

1492. If you paid 5d. per cent., that would be 
on a return of 20,0002 in order to produce your 
401, would it not?—I have not made the calcu- 
lation, but it would be so. 

1493. If that low rate be granted, should it 
or should it not be compulsory on the dealer, if 
he insures at all, to insure all ?—No, I think not 
compulsory ; we have to do with our customers ; 
it is not ourselves. I might say that I would 
have all my goods insured from a manufactory 
to myself, but it would be extremely inconvenient 
to make this representation to customers, in cor- 
respondence with them, whether they would 
insure; therefore, I should say it should not be 
compulsory. 

1494. If you are going to send glass or china 
by such a conveyance as you have said was less 
risky, by boat or canal, or any less risky convey- 
ance, would it be right for a person who was 
availing himself of the general insurance, not to 
insure that which was a safe conveyance, and 
only to insure that which was a’risky one ?—We 
deal now, I may say, entirely with railway com- 
munication; we never send anything but by 
goods or passenger train. Therefore it would not 
be likely that we should enter into any arrange- 
ment with any other mode of conveyance. 

1495. Still would you be obliged to insure all 
you sent by railway?—No; 1 should have it 
entirely optional. 

1496. You would insure your heavy risks, and 
take your own insurance on lighter risks ?—Pro- 
bably it would be a matter for consideration. I 
should insure a large number of things which 
I might be quite certain in my own mind would 
be safe; but my mind would be relieved from 
anxiety, and also from a dispute with any customer, 
because it must be in your knowledge that when 
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a thing leaves our house and we get the railway 
receipt for it, we are not responsible ; the goods 
belong to the consignee, and not to us. Then 
when they receive them broken or damaged, the 
consignee who is sometimes a valuable customer, 
has a dispute about them. If he isa gentleman 
or nobleman of distinction in the locality, we 
sometimes recommend him to fight the railway ; 
and then if he is a man of some importance, they 
will admit their responsibility and pay ; whereas 
in the case of an ordinary man engaged in trade, 
they will not recognise their lability. Therefore, 
to save trouble, we should insure a great number 
of things voluntarily, in order that we might not 

ut our customer to inconvenience, though we 
should not be responsible in the eye of the law 
for any damage after it left our house. 

1497. You would not consider 5d. a large 
amount for a dealer in china or glass to pay on 
100 2. worth ?—No; but I think there would be, 
as I have shown, such an enormous number of 
goods that were not damaged, that if the railway 
companies took more care than they do at present, 
there would not be an increase of damage but 
rather the other way, and they would get an 
enormous income from the premiums paid. 

1498. I think you said you would not relieve 
the railway companies from liability for parcels 
under 10 /, ?—No, certainly not. I think in the 
freight they are bound to convey and deliver them 
safely. 

1499. Is it not the fact that a very large portion 
of the packages of china and glass are under 10/.? 
—No, there are a great many which are not. In 
an outfit we have a number of things which are 
of an expensive kind; we sometimes send a pair 
of vases worth 25 or 50 guineas. 

1500. Is it not the fact that the bulk of china 
and glass packages, including even common 
dinner services or tea services, are under 10/. in 
value ?—Yes, I think the great bulk of them; 
in an outfitting or furnishing order, it cannot all 
go in one package, and therefore a great many 
things would, perhaps, be only worth 3/. or 41. 

1501. If you exclude the 10/. package you 
exclude a very large amount of articles sent *— 
Yes. 

1502. You leave the railway company to 

take their insurance on only a smaller amount ?— 
Yes. 
1503. Would it be reasonable, if you got so 
low a rate as 5d., to include the 10/. packages ? 
—Yes, because I think they ought to be respon- 
sible for something ; I think the freight necessi- 
tates that they should deliver a thing safely ; 
that it should not be lost. 

1504. That is the increased rate of freight ?— 
Yes. 

1505. What would the freight, from here to 
Bedford, be of a 10/. package of china?—I do 
not know what the intermediate rates are; it 
would be very small; therefore their risk is very 
small. 

1506. Can you give the Committee the rate to 
Dover?—I am not informed as to the internal 
rates and charges; I can give it to you direct 
from the manufacturers. 

1507. We have already got that it is 35s. from 
Stoke ?—Yes, and the same rate from Colebrook 
Dale Works, in Shropshire; ours being entirely 
a retail trade we do not get the intermediate 
rates. 

1508. You are charged at the rate of 35s. a 
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ton; what could be charged per cwt.?—Just 
one-twentieth part. 

1509. Do they charge you anything as low as 
1s. 9d. ?—Yes, small things 1s. 6d.; they charge 
nothing under 1s. 6d. if it is only a single plate. 

1510. For 2s. you might get the value of how 
many pounds in one cwt.?—That is a very dif- 
ficult question to answer; if it were a large 
piece of earthenware it might not be valuable, 
and if it were a piece of china it might be worth 
50/.; something of earthenware in bulk would 
come to 4/. or 51, and you may put an article of 
china worth J00J. in one-third of the compass. 

1511. You consider if there was a uniform 
rate of 5d. per 100/., it would be a great con- 
venience to the trade, and to all persons who 
purchase and sell?—Yes, and I think a great 
source of income to the railways, because the 
damage is’ comparatively smal] as it is, and it 
would be still less if the railway companies were 
induced to take more care and circumspection in 
the carriage and delivery of these things. 

1512. Do you think the increased risk of 
breakage in railways, as compared. with what jit 
was by road, is at all due to less care on the part 
of the companies, or to anything inherent in 
railway carriage ?—I think it is due to want of 
care in transit, removing the packages, and in 
delivery; I do not think in any other way; I 
think it is entirely from want of proper care in 
the railway company. 

1513. Do you think if a package gets safely 
carried from your warehouse, and put on to a 
truck, it has got through the most risky part of 
its transit until it gets to the termination of its 
journey ?— Decidedly. I think we have the best 
proof of that with reference to goods which go to 
India, where we have comparatively no loss 
whatever. Over and over again we have let- 
ters where the consignee expresses the greatest 
satisfaction at the very great care with which 
they had been packed, and therefore when once 
put in, they ride easily and quietly. Itis getting 
them out in a great hurry, and want of care in 
unloading them, that damages them. 

1514. Want of care by the porters at the two 
termini is the great cause of breakage? —I 
think so. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


(515. I understood you to say that your posi- 
tive and material losses during the year did not 
exceed 20/. or 401. ?—About 202 we recovered 
from the railway for loss and damage. 

1516. That 207. is for objects under the value 
of 107.?—Yes; beyond 107. nothing, because 
we never make any charge upon them. 

1517. Do you not know what your losses have 
been upon that ?—I said about the same amount, 
perhaps. 

1518. Is that calculated on the published 
prices, and subject to trade and dealers’ dis- 
counts ?—In giving you that answer I take it at 
what I think is the invoice price. 

1519, The trade price ?—The manufacturer’s 
price. 

1520. You ask the railway companies, then, to 
insure you against loss and to insure you against 
breakages ?—Yes, certainly against loss; that is, 
a package not turning up, not being delivered. 

1521. From loss by abstraction ?—Yes, but we 
have very little of that. 

1522. We have had many cases in evidence 
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where complaints have been made of loss by ab- 
straction ?—Quite so, but there is not much of 
that with us. 

1523. I speak of the principle only. 
the railway to insure you against loss by ab- 
straction, and also against intel ?’—Certainly. 

1524. Therefore your business stands upon a 
totally different footing from the other businesses 
which have been referred to in the case of furs 
and silk, and it stands on a different basis from 
that of clocks and watches packages to a certain 
extent ’/—Yes, because valuable things of that 
kind are more easily disposed of in bulk, and put 
away. Ours are dangerous things to steal; in 
fact, when a man has got them, what is he to do 
with them? Therefore we do not suffer in that 
way. 

1525. You stand upon a different basis alto- 
gether because your articles, being of a brittle 
manufacture, are more liable to breakage than 
many others which have been referred to ?— 
Just so. 

1526. Do you not think that in your case the 
railways would be justified in charging a higher 
rate of insurance. [ will put it in this way ; if they 
were ,to insure furs and silks at one rate, con- 
sidering that there is no chance of breakage, in 
those cases, merely of loss, in your case there 
being an additional danger of breakage, do not 
you think it would be just that they should charge 

ou a higher rate of insurance ?-—No, I think not, 
and I will tell you why, because silks and furs 
are things very much more easily stolen; when 
they are stolen or dishonestly abstracted, they 
are very mnch more easily disposed of and 
turned into money than anything they would 
get out of our packages; the consequence is, 
that there is very little chance of things being 
abstracted. As I said before, it is only a risk of 
breakage or damage which the railway has to 
consider with regard to my business. I have 
shown you that the losses have only been 40 /. 
during the last year, and if they took reasonable 
care it would be so very small, that I am quite 
certain the insurance premiums they would get 
would cover all the losses and all the responsi- 
bility that they would incur with regard to 
damage in my business. They do not open a 
package with china and glass in it, because what 
are they to do with it ; it is too cumbrous to move 
and to carry, but furs, silks, and such things are 
easily disposed of, and therefore I think, in that 
sense, the rate of insurance should be maintained. 

1527. Is it within your knowledge that break- 
ages occur by shunting ?—I cannot say that, but 
I think it is very likely, because you see what 
violent shakes they do get. . 

1528. Will you tell the Committee what the 
foreign practices are with regard toinsurance ; I 
did not quite catch whether the insurance was 
effected by the railway itself or by somebody 
outside the railway ?—No; in the railways of 
France, with the exception of the railway of the 
east, there is no insurance. 

1529. It is not the railway company that in- 
sures ?—Not the railway company. 

1530. It is somebody outside the railway ?— 
I do not know; the railway company are re- 
sponsible; 1 do not think there is any imsurance 
at all. ) 

1531. If you sent a package of china or glass 
from Calais to Paris, can you imsure it by the 
railway ?—-No, in your delivery note you state 

the 
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the contents and value, and that is all. They are 
responsible for any damage or loss; when it has 
been proved to them that there is a damage sus- 
tained or loss incurred they are responsible. 

1532. Is there no extra charge ?—No, it is in 
the freight. 

1533. Do I understand that if you send a 
package of glass and china from Calais to Paris, 
and you declare the value of it at the station, 
without any extra charge, they are responsible 
for the amount?—They are, as I said before ; 
put if you choose to state the thing higher than 
it is, when it is examined they will pay you the 
commercial value of it; but, with the exception 
of the railway of the east, where the railway 
company insure, they are responsible. The or- 
dinary railway from Calais to Paris, and through- 
out France, where they do not cross the frontier, 
have no rate of insurance whatever, and they are 
responsible for the amounts which you declare. 

1534. Have you ever tried to recover any~- 
thing in France ?—I never have. 

1535. Do you know anybody who has?—No, 
but I have got this information from a very large 
dealer and manufacturer in France, and he states 
that. 

1536. Are you aware of the system of insu- 
rance which has been carried on at Lloyd’s?— 
¥es. 

1537. Do you never try that ?—No. 

1538. Why do you not?—Because we have 
not thought it desirable; we have preferred to 
run the risk; we have never entertained the idea 
of it; our things are not so valuable as those 
which are insured at Lloyd’s; it is principally 
those engaged in connection with precious stones, 
jewels, watches, and things of that kind. 

1539. Would not Lloyd’s insure your pack- 
ages ?—I dare say they would. 

1540. Have you ever tried it?—No. 

1541. You absolutely do not know whether 
they would insure your goods ?—No, I could not 
say from my own knowledge; I should think they 
would insure ours at 1s. per cent.; perhaps they 
would even undertake to do it for less, but cer- 
tainly for not more than for jewellery. 

1542. You never tried ?—No. 

1543. Do you happen to know whether majo- 
lica and other kinds of pottery, which are not 
china, within the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, are comprised in this Act ?—No, they are 
not. 

1544. Therefore, if you sent a case of valuable 
majolica, the railway would be responsible ?— 
They would under the 10/.; you know some- 
thing of these matters very well; no gentleman 
more than yourself. 

1545. You observe in the Act the word 
“ china” only; but majolica is not china?—lt 
is not.” 

1546. Has-it ever been held to be china by 
a court of law ?—No, but we could easily prove 
it was not china; I never heard that it had been 
attempted so to be held. 

1647. For a packet of majolica the railway are 
responsible for the whole amount ?—lIf it does 
not exceed 10 J. in value. 

1548. It must be in the same category with 
every other article not comprised in the ‘Act; 
therefore if you send a packet of majolica worth 
1007., and the railway loses it, they would be 
responsible to you ?—Then you must declare it; 
I have never tried the thing with majelica. 
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1549. I dare say you do not know the deci-. 


sions as to what are, and what are not, china, but 
there have been decisions?—Very likely ; it 1s 
a very nice point. 

1550. With regard to this paper which you 
have put in; you told us that the scale of charges 
for the insurance of the first class is 5s. for 1001., 
and 10s. for the second class, and that in the 
first class they included goods coming from tke 
manufacturers ?—Y es. 

1551. You told us the railway had charged you 
as returning to the manufacturers for articles as 
being in the second class and not in the first ?— 
Yes, with great deference I did not say they had 
charged, but that it is their plan to do it, because 
I never accepted their proposals; but there it is 
printed. 

1552. If you were to put this before the rail- 
way companies, I do not know whether they 
would not put in the words from and to manu- 
facturers?—I think it is clear; they say goods, 
not manufacturers. 

1553. No; it is “ glass from manufacturers,” 
and “glass not from manufacturers,” in the se- 
cond class ?—That is just my case. 

1554. Do not you think, if you were to bring 
that before them, they would add the words from 
and fo manufacturers ?—I take that to mean, 
that if I were to send those very goods after I 
received them from the manufacturer in the one 
class, I should be obliged in the second class to 
send the very same things out at an increased rate 
of 100 per cent. 

1555. You gave us the case of your returning 
them to the mannfacturers ?—No, I put it hypo- 
thetically, if I were to do so; it is, according to 
their own printed paper, as clear as daylight. 

1556. I take it the greater amount of your 
packages are under 10 J. in value ?—No, I should 
not say that; because when we have expensive 
services and things of that kind they are 30/., 
401., and 501; we have a great number of small 
things that worry us very much by the damage 
they sustain. 

1557. Of the parcels of china you receive, are 
the majority over or under the value of 10/. each 
pareel ?— Very far over. 

1558. Of those during the last year, have you 
ever lost a single crate coming up from Stoke? 
—Do you mean actual non-delivery ? 

1559. Yes?—I think not, excepting one, which 
Imentioned, the package which was sent away 
into the Potteries just before Christmas, and it 
has never been found since. 

1560. Parcels may go wrong ?—The remark- 
able thing is this, this was a large tierce which 
they could not find. 

1561. You never lost one?—We have no loss 
in this respect ; we charge it tothe railway. We 
are now trying to recover it. 

1562. You have never lost any but that one ?— 
None but what they have recognised and paid us for. 

1563. How many during the last few years ?— 
Very few. 

1564. Have you ever lost more than two ?—In 
what period ? 

1565. Lost altogether of crates coming up from 
Stoke ?—Not crates. 

1566. Packages of China?—Sometimes things 
we send down; occasionally a box does not come 
and then it turns up three months afterwards, and 
they ask us to take it, and we say “ No, it is of 
no use to us now”. 
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1567. Have you ever really lost more than 
two parcels of china coming up from Stoke ?— 
No, I shonld think not. 

1568. Have you ever lost more than one ?— 
Yes, 1 have mentioned two now. Of course, I 
do not go back into former years; I am speaking 
within a reasonable time. It is not the loss of 
packages not delivered, because our things are 
not worth stealing, at least they are so incon- 
venient, not like parcels of drapery or silks, or 
watches, or jewellery. Itis principally damage 
from want of due care by the railway company. 

1569.. Sometimes even the best packers may 
fail, may they not?—Yes, Lam aware of that. 


Mr. Majendie. 


1570. Do you consider that if goods are in- 
sured and the railway company made responsible, 
more care would be taken of goods generally ?— 
No doubt. 

1571. I suppose however good the packing is 
a jar might break ?—Everything that is used 
with violence is, of course, subject to that damage. 

1572. Without damaging the case ?—Yes. 

1573. You do not wish to have the insurance 
made compulsory, I understand ?—No. 

1574, You would have the option of insuring 
when you like?—Yes. Iam speaking now, not 
with reference to my own business, to be made 
compulsory, because I think if you were to make 
it compulsory a vast number of trades that send 
out a good deal more goods than we do in drapery 
and silks, would be compelled to doa thing which 
would be very obnoxious and perhaps unneces- 
sary, therefore it should be optional as to the in- 
surance. 

1575. What you wish is that the railway com- 
pany should insure at more réasonable rates than 
at present ?— Yes; it is tantamount to an impos- 
sibility now for anybody to insure with comfort 
and convenience. The rate is too high, and the 
trouble of doing it too great. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


1576. Can you speak with absolute accuracy 
as to the foreign rates?—As to what I have 
given you I can. 

1577. Is it worth while asking you any fur- 
ther questions as to the practical working of the 
system on the, French railway, because we wish 
to know it accurately ?—I can only tell you the 
rates of their charges and their practice. I can- 
not tell you from any personal experience I have 
had. 

1578. When you speak, for instance, of rates 
to Belgium and Germany, where do those origi- 
nate from ?—From England. 

1579. They are sent through forwarding com- 
panies, I presume ?—Yes. 

1580. You do not know how far those charges 
may be independently of the railway company ? 
—No, I do not; I only know the charge made 
to us. 

1581. You said, I think, that between Calais 

and Paris the railway is responsible where the 
value and contents of the package are declared? 
Yes. 
1582. Do you know, if in that case they charge 
a higher rate for transport than where there is no 
declaration ?—No ; it is necessary to declare. It 
is an absolute necessity. 

1583. In all cases?—In every case there is 
nothing taken without a declaration. 
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1584. Then, of course, a part of the charge 
which they make for carriage, may be really 
insurance ?—Probably. 

1585. I think you said that on the East of 
France Railway, between Paris and Vienna, for 
instance, the charge is a franc for a thousand 
franes?—Yes, then you see they cross the 
frontier. 

1586. It passes through several different lines 
of railway, and through the Custom-house, and 
so forth ?—Yes, I instance that to show what a 
great responsibility there is when it gets out of 
one company’s hands, whereas the North Western 
have the whole in their hands, and consequently 
have a greater control over it than any foreign 
railway would have, and especially with regard 
to Lloyd’s, who have no control, 

1587. With regard to France itself, we have 
had evidence that between Lyons and England 
there is a system of insuring silk done by some 
company or person outside the railway company ? 
—That is very likely. The silk trade is different. 
I am not able to give you any information upon 
that subject. 

1588. That rather looks as if the railway com- 
pany themselves were not responsible for such an 
article as silk ?—It might be. 

1589. If they were responsible in consequence 
of the declaration of the value, it would be un- 
necessary to insure with others ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


1590. You have no personal knowledge on this 
subject ?—No. The rates I have given you are 
rates I have actually got from our house in 
London for sending goods to Germany, Belgium, 
and France. 

1591. Those rates being paid in London to a 
carrying company, you cannot tell us exactly 
how those rates are distributed between carriage 
and insurance, and between the different parties 
concerned ?—I am not informed as to that. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1592. The honourable Member for Portsmouth 
inquired whether, if you could insure glass and 
china, it would not be calculated to induce care- 
less packing, and you answered him, I think, 
that you thought it would not ?—I think not. 

1593. May I ask you, confirmatory of that 
answer, whether the railway company has not 
already recognised the principle of insuring glass 
and china ?—Yes. 

1594. And also has established two classes, 
one from the manufacturer, and the other from 
other persons ?—Yes. 

1595. And, consequently, no increased pro- 
bability could arise of careless packing, if the 
new system were established ?—No, not at all. 


Mr. Salt. 


1596. You sometimes consign goods to places 
abroad, do you not ?— Yes. 
- 1597. In that case, at whose risk is the 
carriage?—Do you mean against damage or 
breakage ? 

1598. Yes?—JIn those cases we always insure 
at Lloyd’s to India, 

1599. Take the continent, for instance, say 
from London to Paris, or any place between ; 
what do you do in that case ?—We do not insure 
at all, because it is so short a distance that we 


do 
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do not enter into any arrangement; we merely 
pay the freight. 

1600. In that case, you run the risk your- 
selves ?—We run the risk ourselves. 

1601. The loss would come absolutely upon 
yourselves ?—As I said before, it does belong to 
the consignee, but we are so very fortunate in 
that, that I assure you we have sent a vast num- 
ber of goods to France lately, and have not had 
a single breakage or damage ; consequently, the 
question has not arisen. 

1602. I wanted to get at the relations between 
the English company and the foreign company, 
im a case where it was carried partly by an 
English company and partly by a foreign com- 
pany ?—I can tell you so far, that if you send by 
the South Eastern Railway they are not respon- 
sible for sea risks. They will only. convey it as 
far as Dover and Folkestone, or to the seaports, 
and then the risk ceases with them. Then it is 
taken up by the other company on the other side 
exclusive of sea risk; but the sea risk is so small 
that we never entertain it. 
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Mr. Salit—centinued. 


1603. I suppose you would insure with the 
company for the whole way ?—At Lloyd’s we 
could, but only for sea risk, of course. 

1604. The railway company would insure, 
would they not ?—I think they would, but it is 
so smalla matter we never insure in any com- 
munication with France. 

1605. At what rate per cent. do Lloyd’s insure 
to India?—That depends; I have known the 
rate 30s.; I have known it 50s. per cent.; but 
of course that depends very much; in the time 
of the mutiny I think it was 50s.; at the present 
time it is 35s. or 40s., and sometimes in stress 
of weather, if we are sending goods to India in 
the month of November, we pay a higher rate ; 
50s. is the extreme, I think; it is rarely more 
than 40 s. : 

1606. By what route would those goods go? 
—Now they go by Suez Canal ; almost everything 
used to go round by the Cape; the rate is the 
same whether it is insured to Bombay, Calcutta, 
or Madras. 

1607. The ship carries all the way ?—Yes. 


Mr. JosEPH WRIGHT, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1608. Do you carry on business in Maccles- 
field as a Manufacturer and Silk Throwster ?— 
Yes. 

1609. What is your firm ?—Potts, Wright, and 
Company. 

1610. I believe you are also a member of the 
Council of the Macclesfield Chamber of Com- 
merce ?—I am. 

1611. You have attended to give evidence 
before this Committee on behalf of the trade as 
represented by that body ?—Yes. 

1612. Has the question of the operation of 
the Carriers Act been under discussion in the 
Macclesfield Chamber of Commerce during recent 
years ?—Yes, since the year 1866. 

1613. What is the feeling of the Macclesfield 
trade in reference to its effect ?—The feeling is 
that a great injustice is being done to the trade 
generaliy, since the carriers already charge an 
extra tariff for silk goods, over and above cotton 
and other goods, and at the same time do not 
recognise their liability for damage or for loss. 

1614. We had it in evidence here from a 
gentleman who. did not speak from personal 
knowledge, that there is a special silk rate of 
insurance between London and Macclesfield, 
and between Coventry and Macclesfield ?— 
There is. 

1615. What is the amount of that rate ?>—The 
amount of the rate between Macclesfield and 
London will be 3s. 13d. per ewt. uninsured, and 
4s. 44d, insured. 

1616. So that the insurance rate is 1s. 3d. 
per ewt. ?—Yes. 

1617. What figure would you give the Com- 
mittee as the average value of 1 cwt. of silk; 
am I wrong in suggesting 300/.?—Do you speak 
of raw silk? we shall have to define between 
raw and thrown silk; I should say to-day raw 
silk would be worth 14s. to 15s.,0n the average, 
per Ib.; I should say 15s., and you would get 
about 80/. per cwt. 

1618. Then as to thrown silk ?—You may add 
a value of 5s. to 6s. a lb. on that. 
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1619. That would be 100/. ?—Yes. 

1620. Can you give us the rates to Manchester 
and to Coventry ?—I cannot give you the rates 
to Manchester or to Coventry, but they are in 
proportion. 

1621. They are a matter of special bargain 
with the railway company ?—They are. 

1622. They are not in accordance with the 
published tariff which the companies publish to 
the world ?—No, they are in accordance with the 
bye-laws of the company. 

1623. Has that rate any reference to the value 
of the silk, or is it entirely upon the weight ?— 
Upon the weight. 

1624. Do you have any dealings in your own 
business, or in the town of Macclesfield, in manu- 
factured silk ?—Yes. 

1625. To any large extent?—To a very large 
extent. 

1626. By manufactured silk I do not mean 
thrown silk? —I can give you some of the 
figures; I can give you the value of manu- 
factured silk imported into the country. 

1627. I am speaking for the moment of the 
Macclesfield trade ’—It is the largest seat of the 
silk manufactory in the country. 

1628. Is there any silk dyeing in Maccles- 
field ?—Yes. 

1629. To a considerable extent?—To a very 
great extent. 

1630. We may take it, probably, that Maccles- 
field is the chief seat of the silk trade in this 
country ?—It is now. 

1631. You were going to give the Committee 
some figures which would show the extent of 
that trade ?—Yes, I can show it to you; I can 
show the improvement of the trade generally, 
which will bear directly on this question, if you 
will allow me. For instance, the quantity of raw 
and thrown silks imported from China, Japan, 
India, Persia, Bokhara, Italy, and France, during 
the year 1874, which would be considered a very 
fair average year, I believe, by gentlemen in the 
silk trade, would be something like 5,795,154/. 
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Chairman—continued. 
their silks ; they prefer to take the risk on them- 
selves. - 
1642. Is not raw silk particularly liable to 4 


Mr Chairman—continued. 


J. Wright. in value; besides that, you have to add the value 
of the raw silk, which would come up to near 


four millions of money. This quantity of silk, 


1g April 
1875. 


when placed in bulk, would represent some 50 
bales, at say an average of 112/. per bale. All 
that silk imported into the country would be 
subject to the carriage and the present railway 
tariff. 

1632. The present railway law ?—Yes. 

1633. Can you give us the number of hands 
employed in the silk manufacture in Maccles- 
field, or in the country ?—I can in the country ; 
I should think they amount to about 107,000. 

1634. From what data have you that figure? 
—I have it from the records which have been 
issued by Parliament; we mainly relied upon 
those returns ; that will include the 50,000 young 
persons who work under the operation of the 
Factory Act. 

1635. Has the manufacture of silk increased 
in the last quarter of a century ?—I do not think 
it has in England; certainly not in the last 
20 years. We are now on the eve, I suppose, 
of a new era of things; we hope that, owing to 
the decline in the price of silk, it will become 
more generally consumed than it has been. It 
is very possible now that the consumption will 
be increased. 7 

1636. Perhaps the period of time I have chosen 
is not very happy; contrast 1875 with the year 
1830, when the Carriers Act was passed ; how 
would you describe the comparative amount of 
business; is it larger now or much the same as it 
was ?—I should think, perhaps, much the same as 
it was in 1830. 

1637. On what grounds does the Macclesfield 
Chamber of Commerce complain of the opera- 
tion of this Carriers Act?—The Macclesfield 
Chamber of Commerce in their various discus- 
_sions, and also other Chambers of Commerce 
connected with the Associated Chamber, com- 
plain that silk ought to be carried at the same 
rate as cotton or wool, inasmuch as. the carriers 
now put on an extra tariff under the pretext of 
its liability to damage, and its great cost. 

1638. In other words, the view which you 
have come here to represent and to suggest to 
this Committee is, that silk and all articles in 
which silk is an ingredient should be struck out 
of the Carriers Act?—Yes. . - 

1639. And that there should be no special 
exception by law in favour of railway companies 
in reference to silk goods, or goods in which 
silk is a component part ?—That is exactly my 
opinion. 

1640. That is the view of the Macclesfield 
Chamber of Commerce ?—It is ; at the same time 
we are quite willing to submit ourselves to any 
one tariff the railway companies like to impose, 
in order fairly to remunerate themselves for the 
carriage. 

1641. On what ground do “you contend that 
silk, the manufacture of which has, you say, not 
substantially increased for 35 years, should be 
put on a different footing to that which it now 
occupies ?—Because I contend that the incon- 
venience of carriage to the railway companies is 
not more than afforded by cotton, or other fabrics 
of that description. From the careful way in 
which silk is packed, and especially in a manu- 
factured state, very little damage arises to silk 
in transit; very trifling indeed, so that many 
firms in Macclesfield altogether decline insuring 


pilfering?—No; I can give you an imstance 
where some silk was pilfered, but that was en- 
tirely owing to the negligence of the railway 
servants, and it was admitted by them to have 
been owing to their servants’ negligence. It 
was the case of a truss of thrown silk which was 
sent from Congleton to Coventry. It was sent 
at the uninsured rate, but at the time of its 
delivery to the railway company it was declared 
to be silk. That silk was placed on an open. 
truck, I believe, and it was four days in transit 
from Congleton to Coventry. It was discovered 
afterwards that this truck was left at the College 
Station during the whole of one night with simply 
a tarpaulin wrapper round it, and it was admitted 
by the railway company that the truss of silk 
was stolen from the College Station; but not- 
withstanding that the railway company declined 
to offer any compensation, because the silk was 
travelling at the uninsured rate. 


Mr. Staveley Hill. 

1643. How long ago was that?—I think five 
or six years. 

1644. More than that; was not that what we 
used to call the Bleeding Wolf case. It was 
taken to a public-house called the Bleeding 
Wolf ?—I do not remember that description. 


Chairman. 

1645. Are losses of that character common in 
your personal experience ?—I think not in my 
own personal experience, but I have reason to 
think that many abstractions of this kind do take 
place. It is entirely traced to the silk being left 
in open waggons aud not in locked-up vans. 

1646. You do suggest that in that case you 
mentioned there was a theft. Had you any 
reason to believe it was a theft by the companies 
own servants ?—It could not be traced. 

1647. We were told the other day by a wit- 
ness here that raw silk and thrown silk was 
liable to pilfering, inasmuch as it was incapable 
of identification when stolen, and therefore there 
was some reason why that, being mtrinsically 
more valuable, should be put on a different foot- 
ing to cotton goods; what do you say to that 
suggestion ?—There is very great difficulty in 
swearing to dyed silk; but in the case of raw — 
silk and thrown silk there would not be the same 
difficulty, especially in thrown silk, as nearly 
every throwster has a private mark, and for some 
teason or other he would be enabled I think 
pretty clearly to identify his own work; either 
the kind of twist that was put on, or spinning, or 
something of that kind. In dyed silk it would 
be very difficult indeed to identify it. 

1648. Is the objection of the Manchester trade 
to the insurance rate an objection to a rate at all, 
or is it an objection to the amount of the rate 
now enforced by the companies ?—The insurance 
rate is almost prohibitory. f 

1649. Do you mean 1s. 3d.?—The 4s. 44d. 

1650. That is plus carriage; that makes the 
insurance 1s, 3d.?—Yes. 

1651. Is your evidence that this is almost 
prohibitory ?—Yes. ae, 

1652. That is on the bulk?—Yes. 

1653. Will not the profit stand a charge of 
1s, 3d. on 112 lbs. ?—Yes, but perhaps you will 

- allow 
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allow me to remind you that when silk is imported 


into this country it is sent on to the London 
warehouses, and it is there sent on for the pur- 
pose of being weighed, and also for being sorted. 
With your permission I wish to show you the 
frequent changes that silk is subject to. In the 


first place, it is sent on to the London ware- 


houses; from the London warehouses it is very 
often sent down into the country to the throwster; 
from the throwster it is reforwarded back to 
London to the broker, who offers it for sale. It 
is bought by the manufacturer in the country, 
and again sent down to him; from the manufac- 
turer, in some cases, it will go to the dyer; it 
will go to Coventry or to France ; it is again re- 
turned to the manufacturer, and, owing to the 
scarcity of labour now in Macclesfield, a great 
deal of the silk is sent to be woven 40 or 50 miles 
distant. It has to travel over another line of 
railway to the weaver; from the weaver it will 
come back to the manufacturer; when in a 
manufactured state it is sent up to his agent in 
London ; from the agent it passed into the hands 
of the wholesale warehouseman; and from the 
wholesale warehouseman it goes to the retailer; 
and from the retailer it is transmitted to the con- 
sumer; and in nine cases out of ten, owing to 
the high price of the commodity, after that it has 
been sent to the cleaner. 

1654. How many journeys?—Twelve or 13 
altogether. 

1655. Each silk pocket-handkerchief or neck- 
tie may have to go 13 or 14 journeys? —A 
bale of raw silk may. There is another 
grievance which we have, and that is the great 
quantity of manufactured goods now in Maccles- 
field consists of perhaps of ladies’ neckties, 
gentlemen’s ecravats, and articles of that de- 
scription. They are packed very carefully in 
ornamental paper boxes; those again are encased 
in strong wood or tin boxes, and of course they 
are sent up to London at the insured rate. We 
are compelled to pay for the tare in all cases, 
which becomes a very serious burden ; we pay 
for both the boxes and the packages; no allow- 
ance is made whatever. Then, again, we have 
a complaint in case of mixed goods. The moment 
you introduce, say half a dozen throwsts of silk 
in any other fabric, be it wool or cotton, you are 
charged silk tariff, and that is considered to be a 
very great grievance. 

1656. Supposing the rate of insurance were 
assessed, not on the dead weight as it is now, 
which includes packages and the wooden rollers 
on which ribbons are wound, and so forth, but 
were assessed ad valorem on the actual value of \ 
the manufactured or the raw material, would that 
in any way obviate the objections the Maccles- 
om trade entertains to the present system ?— 

0. 

1657. They will be satisfied with nothing but 
a total exclusion from the Act?—I think not, 
because the question has been discussed now for 
many years. I would just point out one other 
anomaly which I think will strike you and the 
honourable Members of the Committee, and that is 
this, supposing we from Macclesfield sent on spools 
or wooden bobbins the wool, cotton, or silk, for 
the purpose of manufacture, it will be permitted 
to travel to the weaver or manipulator at the 
price of cotton; and if it is woven into the gar- 
ment, and goes back to Macclesfield to the 
manufacturer, it is only then charged at, the 
0.66. 
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cotton tariff; but if that same yard of material 
chances to be made up into say a lady’s dress, or 
a garment of any description, it is at once 
charged the silk tariff, which seems a very great 
contradiction and anomaly, because there is only 
the increased price of labour of that article, and 
yet we are at once charged the silk tariff. 

_1658. The question of the rate of freight as 
distinct from any separate insurance is scarcely, 
as I understand, referred to this Committee, and 
[ do not know that it is within our competence 
to go into the question of the difference of freight 
between the cotton goods and the silk goods; I 
understand, leaving that for the moment, you 
consider that whatever Parliament may consider 
the proper price for silk goods or cotton gocds, 
ought to include the insurance upon those goods, 
in this sense, that the railway company accepting 
the carriage and receiving the remuneration for 
carriage, ought to be liable to deliver them as it 
receives them ?—Quite so. 

1659. I think you have been in the room 
during the earlier part of the day ?—I have. 

1660. And you think that no suggestion for an 
insurance rate of 1d. for 20/., or any scale of 
that kind, would meet the views of the Maccles- 
field Chamber ?—-I do not think the Macclesfield 
Chamber wish to draw a very hard and fast line; 
I have no doubt that a small compensation would 
be acceptable. We have discussed the thing, 
and it is thought that 1d. or 2d., but 1d. at 
all events, would cover the risk run by the rail- 
way companies in conveying silk to and from 
Macclesfield. 

1661. We had a gentleman from Coventry 
who told us that the Coventry ribbon trades 
objected to the present rate which is very analo- 
gous to that charged to Macclesfied, principally 
on the ground that it is not assessed ad valorem 
on the goods, but on the dead weight, which in- 
cluded all these boxes and blocks, and the like. 
I understand you to be of opinion that the Mac- 
clesfield trade does not go so far in favour of the 
railway companies right to protection as that ?— 
I can understand that opinion emanating from 
Coventry, because the bulk of the manufacture 
there is ribbons, and they must be blocked. 
Consequently there is so much more tare attend- 
ing the carriage. Even at Macclesfield the trade 
has become such a fancy style that we ourselves 
are subject to great loss by this very tare which 
we are obliged to introduce ; these boxes to pro- 
tect our fancy articles in travelling. 

1662. Silk has not become in your view an 
article of more general use and consumption 
during the last quarter of a century !—It is be- 
coming so now rapidly. 

1663. Since when ?—Since last year. 

1664, That is in consequence of the fall ?—Of 
50 per cent. in value. 

1665. It is a very fancy article of consumption 
to everybody who can afford to buy it ?—Yes, and 
especially with ladies. 

1666. Any suggestion as to a registration fee 
on silk as well as other parcels, or any legislation 
of that kind, would be distasteful to the Maccles- 
field Chamber ?—I believe it would to the bulk 
of the trade generally. I may mention that 
spun silks are sometimes of equal value to pure 
silks, but spun silks are carried at a very much 
less tariff. Spun silks will range in value, 
according to the fineness of their counts, from 
5s. to 22s. per pound. I daresay the average i 
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the counts used in the Nottingham trade just now 
would be 12s. to 13s. per pound, so that you 
get spuns at very nearly the same cost as pure 
silk, and yet spun silks would be carried from 
Macclesfield to London at something like the 
cotton rate, at about 1s. 9d. percwt. I believe 
cotton would be carried at 1s. 3d., and I think 
these fine countspuns would be carried at 1s. 9d., 
that is as against 3s. 14 d. for silk, and yet they 
are in some instances of equal value. . 

1667. I suppose velvets count as silk goods?— 
I presume so; they very often are composed of 
half silk and half cotton. 

1668: You have no special information to give 
on the velvet trade ?—I think not. 

1669. Do you know anything about the fur or 
the lace trade ?—No, I do not. I know that in 
1865 lace was exempted from this Act. 

1670. Manufactured lace ?— Yes ; and directly 
afterwards the Macclesfield Chamber took up 
the question we were the first to agitate it. 

1671. You have done a good deal in the way of 
agitation, have you not ?—Yes; we are not re- 
volutionary, as in the case of Manchester. 

1672. Do you think there is any valid dis- 
tinction between silk and such articles as woollen 
or cotton, unmanufactured or made into a fabric, 
or kid gloves, or any other articles which railway 
companies are bound to carry on their own re- 
sponsibility ?—I should think there was not any 
more risk in carrying silk than kid gloves. Silk 
is so very carefully packed, and where a little 
damage is occasioned to silk in transit from 
London to Macclesfield, it is, we are told, some- 
times by the waggons being shunted and violently 
jolted one against the other, and then the silk is 
only slightly rubbed. 

1673. You think if silk and silk goods were 
struck out of the Act, railway companies would 
have no reason to complain ?—Not the slightest. 

1674. And the trade of Macclesfield would be 
relieved from a source of. considerable anxiety ? 
—Yes. On the other hand, I believe that even 
supposing the railway companies imposed, say, 
even ld. or 2d. per cwt. insurance, the bulk of 
the manufacturers in Macclesfield would avail 
themselves of that. 

1675. You think, although according to your 
evidence silk ought to be struck out of the Act, 
yet if yow were met half way, and Parliament 
were to fix a minimum rate of insurance, that 
amended rate would be taken up considerably 
by the trade?—I think considerably. On the 
other hand, I quite agree in what one or two pre- 
vious witnesses have said, that even then the 
present agitation and unsatisfactory feeling would 


_not very much abate, because the whole of the 


trade quite consider that it is unjust to charge 
more for silk than for other goods. 

1676. So if the railway companies want to live 
in peace they had better strike silk out of the 
Act ?—Quite so. 

1877. Have you anything more which you 
wish to add?—I do not know that I have. 


Mr. Morley. 


1678. I suppose, at present, you cannot re- 
cover above 10/. ?-—Not above 10/. 

1679. It would be a great relief to the trade if 
that were done away with by a very moderate 
payment ?— Very great. 

1680. And the trade generally would prefer 
to have no charge ?—LExactly. 


Mr. Morley—continued. 


1681. But rather than have this present un- 
certain condition of things they would be willing 
to pay a very small sum ; it is called insurance, 
but I call it rather registration ?—Yes, exactly ; 
I have no doubt of it. 

1682. I suppose silk does lie in a smaller and 
more convenient compass for running away with 
it than blankets or great coats ?—Yes, it will lie 
in a smaller compass than that. As a rule, in 
Macclesfield we always make the largest, parcels. 
we possibly can. 


Mr. Laing. 


1683. I think you said that the silk is very 
carefully packed at present ?—Yes. 

1684. That involves a considerable extra ex-. 
pense, I suppose ?—Yes. 

1685. Upon those 12 or 14 journeys which a 
bale of silk has to make before it finally arrives 
at the consumer, that. would amount to a con- 
siderable sum, would it not ?—Yes. 

1686. Do you think a compulsory insurance, 
under which for.a very small sum the whole risk 
was thrown on the railway company, would not 
be an inducement to those concerned in the silk 
trade to spend less money on the careful pack-. 
ing?—No; it is the interest of every manufac- 
turer and dresser of silk to pack his silk in the 
most careful manner possible, in order that he 
may place it in first-rate condition before the 
customer. 

1687. Of course, it is so now, where the 
liability beyond 102. falls on him; but if by 
paying a small insurance fee the whole risk and 
liability were thrown on the railway company, 
would not that inducement be so far diminished ? 
—I do not think it would. 

1688. Has that special rate of msurance, the 
1s. 3d., been in existence for some time ?—I 
should think since 1830. Perhaps 1 may be 
wrong in saying that; but very likely since silk 
travelled by railway. 


Chairman. 


1689. In the whole range of your experience ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Laing. 

1690. Do you know whether that was by any 
arrangement between the trade and the railway 
company ?— Under special arrangement. 

1691. Do you avail yourself of it to any con— 
siderable extent?—We insure all our silk of 
every description. 

1692. That is, I suppose you think it pays 
you better to insure ; the risk is greater than is 
represented by the 1s. 3d. per ewt.?—We make 
it a point to insure almost everything. One 
reason why we insure is this, that it 1s a rule 
with our house in almost all cases to pay the: 
carriage of our customers’ parcels. 

1693. The cwt., according to your statement, 
might average from 80/. to 1207. in value?— 
Yes, of raw silk. 

1694. You think the risk such that it is better 
worth your while to pay 1s. 3d. for that than to 
go uninsured ?—We should not pay the 1s. 3d. 
if we could possibly avoid it, because we feel 
that it is a glaring injustice. We have to pay an 
extra rate in the first instance before we pay this 
registration or insurance rate. 

1695. I am taking it as the measure of the 
risk ; if you thought the risk very small, mani- 
festly it would pay you better to be your own 

insurers 
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fmsurers than to pay 1s. 3d. per cwt.?—Yes; 
and I believe it would pay us better to become 
our own insurers. I am quite certain of that, 
because in the last 20 years I do not suppose we 
should have had a claim on the railway companies 
for certainly 20 /. 

1696. I only wanted to point out to you that 
at the suggested rate you want the railway com- 
pany to undertake for 5d. per 1007. a risk, your 
own measure of which is 1s. 3d., because you 

ay that rather than be your own insurers ?— 

és, we do at present pay that, but I think we 
shall cease to pay even the 1s. 3d., because we 
find now, and our neighbours have discovered 
the same thing, that it does not pay to insure 
silk. The risk is so small, as I tell you, that we 
have not received 1J. a year for the last 20 years 
from the railway company for damage. It is a 
mere bagatelle. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1697. Do you know how much you pay for in- 
-urance per annum ?—I cannot tell you; I may 
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say that it is very much in excess of anything we 
received from the railway company. 


1698. Can you, representing the Chamber of 
Commerce and the trade generally, tell us what 
the damage has been in the Macclesfield trade in 
any recent number of years?—We have had no 
return, but it has been very slight. I feel cer- 
tain of that, or we should have had some sub- 
stantial figures put before us. 


1699. As strikes are in the fashion, you pro- 
pose to strike against the 1s. 3d.?—We should 
prefer to do it, very respectfully. 


1700. Can you tell me whether silk is not very 
often wound round another substance, so as to 
appear as if the bulk of the article itself was silk 
cord or silk tassell? —Not in Macclesfield, I 
think. 

1701. In the trade generally ?—I think not. 

1702. Have you never found cotton thread 
wound round with silk, so as to appear a piece of 
silk cord or silk thread; is it not common in the 
trade ?—I think not. 
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Mr. James SLATER, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1703. I BELIEVE you are a member of the firm 
of Martin, Hall & Company ?—Yes. 

1704. You have an office in London, in Bou- 
verie-street ?—Yes. 

1705. And your works are at Sheffield ?—Yes. 

1706. What is the nature of your business ?— 
Manvfacturers of the best kind of electro-plated 
goods and silver goods. 

1707. Is yours a large business in Sheftield ?— 
In our own way of business one of the largest in 
the kingdom. 

1708. Are you connected with the Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce ?—No. 

1709. Have your firm had any reason to con- 
sider the operation of the Carriers Act during 
recent years?—The members of our firm have 
had it under discussion several times; our losses 
have not been great, but once or twice, in conse- 
quence of articles being for wedding presents, 
and we had had a good deal of annoyance and 
confusion with our customers. 

1710, From that answer I collect that you have 
had some actual losses ?—Yes, they are small but 
tiresome. - 

1711. Have any of those been over 10/. in 
value ?—Yes. 

1712. Do the railway companies in those cases 
pay you the loss?—Not in the least, and they 
barely give us what we are entitled to, namely, a 
reply in the one case that I am alluding to. 

1713. What railway companies do you come in 
contact with; would it be the Midland company ? 
—The railway companies that I personally come 
in contact with would be more the Great Northern 
and the Southern lines. The parcel I alluded to 
went to Enniskillen, in Ireland ; it was a little 
parcel of silver goods, and they were lost in 
transit, to the value of 23/. odd, but we never 
got any satisfactory answer, or anything like a 
satisfactory reply from the railway company, and 
it resulted in our dividing the loss with the con- 
signee. 

1714. Was it a retail sale or toa seller?—It 
was wholesale ; it was sent to a shopkeeper, and 
I may say, that in that particular instance, those 
were goods that we had to purchase; they were 
wanted in a hurry, and I had to get them in Lon- 
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don, and our charge upon them was not more 
than 3s. or 4s. over and above what we paid for 
them; I say that fora reason. | 

1715. As far as your experience of such 
losses goes, do they principally result from 
injury, or from theft or loss?—I have had 
two cases on the Brighton line, of injury, and, 
in both instances, they were so palpable that 
the company met me in the matter at once; 
with regard to the other cases, the one that 
I have mentioned that occurred in November 
last, was a case of abstraction; I think the cases 
that I gave were really representative cases; one 
being a case of sheer robbery and loss altogether ; 
another a case of abstraction; and a third one was 
a loss out of a parcel. 

1716. Have you ever insured goods with the 
railway companies ?—Once, at the request of a 
customer, I did so. 

1717. I take it from that answer that it is not 
the habit of your firm to insure ?— Not in the 
least. 

1718. You prefer running the risk ?—We have 
done so, but sometimes my anxiety has been very 
great to have an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of valuable parcels; just as if I was sending an 
open cheque, I should be anxious to have an 
acknowledgment of it. 

1719. As contrasted with the amount of yalu- 
able parcels that you send by railway, would you 
say that the amount of loss was large or small ?— 
Individually I should say it is very small, and I 
am not here to charge the railway companies 
with carelessness. 

1720. Iconclude from that, that your anxiety to 
have the law altered is based rather upon the 
inconvenience and anxiety which the trade under- 
goes, than upon actual loss?—Yes, and beyond 
that also, that if loss arises, and litigation must 
ensue, there should be some basis to go upon; 
for I well remember in a matter that occurred on 
the Brighton line, in a loss of some goods that 
were going to India, that inconvenienced me 
most seriously, that a certain firm of solicitors, 
whom I consulted in London, and a certain firm 
in Sheffield, were diametrically opposed in their 
conclusions as to who should sue ; Phil that is 
- <a condition 
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a condition of things which ought not to last 
much longer; I fancy it has been defined lately 
that the consignee is the right person to sue. 

_ 172i. Have you considered the rates of in- 
surance which has been proposed by the railway 
companies ’—Yes, I have. 

1722. What have you to tell the Committee 
about them ?—That, so far as we are concerned, 
they are perfectly prohibitory ; I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that. 

1723. Do you send many parcels from Sheffield 
to London, or do most of your parcels go from 
Sheffield principally to different parts of the 
country ?~—The bulk of the parcels that come 
from Sheffield come to me directly in London. 

1724. What is the sum which is charged by 
the railway companies for insurance between 
Sheffield and London ?—It would be 10s. upon 
glass-2; and I may say that our goods are 
always packed together, the plated goods with 
the silver. 

1725. What scale of miles are you in?—For 
any distance not exceeding 200 miles. 

1726. That is the first scale of distance ?— 
Yes. 

1727. On your goods in class 2 you say that 
it is 10.s. per cent. ?—Yes; I think there is some 
condition that it should be by goods train; I 
think it is a little less by passenger train. 

1728. In the first class what is it?—In the 
first class it is 5 s. per cent. 

1729. Do you send many goods on approba- 
tion?—Yes, a good many; it is a very sub- 
stantial element in our trade, especially with 
silver goods. . 

1730. Asa matter of course, it is obvious that 
subjecting them to a high rate of insurance presses 
much more heavily upon goods on approbation 
than upon goods,sold ?—Just dealing on that one 
point, I might say that a high rate of insurance, 
or eyen the very low rate that we have proposed, 
would be a very serious matter; supposing I buy 
silver in London, I buy it there possibly to save 
1d. per ounce, rather than buy it m the country, 
and I send it to Sheffield; then the charge upon 
that silver comes to very nearly the same thing, 
that is,assuming that I insured it; the goods are 
made up in Sheffield, and they come up to London 
to the Goldsmiths Hall to be assayed ; that would 
involve another insurance; then I return them 
the same night, involving another insurance, and 
they must come back into my stock as finished 
articles, and that would absolutely involve four 
insurances before they are fit to send in to the 
market at all. 

1731. As the law at present stands, you prac- 
tically send your goods uninsured, and run those 
several risks yourselves ?—Quite so, whether 
right or wrong. 

1732. Have you insured at Lloyd’s at all?— 
No, I have not; I really knew nothing about it till 
12 months ago. It had been on mymind to adopt 
that kind of insurance, but like other things one 
goes on without really taking action. 

1733. You have not yet consummated your 
intention?—No; a large loss, I suppose, would 
be very likely to determine that question for us. 

1734. What remedy would you recommend 
the Committee to apply to the defects of which 
you have spoken?—It seems to me that the 
company should be made responsible, the same 
as as any private trader is made responsible for 
a parcel that he receives, and that there should 
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be a small rate of insurance imposed, something 
even smaller than Lloyd’s; I conceive that whole- 
sale houses will require it to be a small insurance 
to make it operative at all; but I would suggest 
that, if railway companies took a small insurance, 
there should be appointed to each goods train.a 
guard of known qualities and character, and I 
think that the amount received for insurance 
would amply compensate any railway company 
for any such expense. 

1735. I understand you to put it in this way: 
that your view is that the railway companies 
ought, primd facie, to be responsible for the safe 
delivery of goods committed to them for carriage? 
Yes, certainly. 

1736. But that with regard to certain articles, 
which I take to include those in which you deal, 
you conclude that they ought to have some 
special notice or information with reference to 
the contents of those parcels ?—Yes, if we could 
have some redress after having made that special 
declaration. 

1737. That being so, you think that the risk 
involved in carrying those valuable parcels ought 
to be covered .\by some reasonable additional 
charge being made ?—Yes. Now that the dis- 
cussion has taken the present form, Imyself have 
held that their rates of carriage cover, and ought 
to cover, such risk. 

1738. Do you think then that it would be 
reasonable ‘that. a Sheffield manufacturer should 
send a case containing silver plated articles, not 
differing in external appearance from a crate of 
ironmongery, we will say, or any other matter 
less intrinsically valuable, and not declared what 
it is, or do you concede that special notice should 
be given to a railway company that the parcel 
does contain those valuable articles?—I would 
not object to give special notice, and I would be 
most glad to give special notice, provided that as a 
condition of that I might make the railway com- 
panies responsible. 

1739. That is to say, you concede that special 
notice, and that there should be a reasonable in- 
surance rate charged, provided that the company 
are made liable for the goods when ‘they are in- 
sured ?—Yes, that is my view of it, and I think 
it is a fair view. 

1740. Have you considered the proposal which 
has been ventilated here, that a special rate of 
insurance should be applied, not only to articles 
within the Act at present, but to all parcels, 
whether now within the Act or not ?—I should 
be very careful not to speak for any trade but 
my own, but I think we should object to com- 
pulsory insurance of any kind. I do not insure, 
in my case, by compulsion; I do it as a matter 
of prudence. . Of course, I take it for granted 
that, if the law comes to be altered, if a man does 
not insure he loses his claim upon the company, 
but I think that it would be very unfair to at- 
tempt to bring under compulsory insurance all 
articles that are now entirely free. 

1741. You would not extend any immunities 
that the railway company has got ?—I think they 
hardly have a right to claim it. 

1742. Have you considered the amount of 
insurance which your branch of the trade would 
bear. I mean what would be sufficiertly low to 
induce them to insure in place of running the 
risk as they do néw ?—With other gentlemen, I 
arrive at the conclusion that 5d. per cent. would 
be abundance. I have thought 3d. per cent., 
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and in that Iam supported by the senior member 
of my firm, who thinks that all manufacturers 
would avail themselves of it. 

1743. If whenever a parcel from your esta- 
blishment is consigned to a railway company, a 
small ticket expressing the value were affixed to 
it, and an insurance at the rate 1d. for every 
201. of such named value were to be adopted, 
and the railway thereby became liable for the 
safe delivery of the parcel, you think that that 
payment would be-made by your trade to an 
extent that would make it worth the railway 
companies’ while to concede that privilege ?— 
Yes, I feel sure that I should personally avail 
myself of it to a very large extent. 

1744. Do you think that the rest of the Shef- 
field trade would do the same ?—I believe so, in 
our branch of it. 

1745. Have you any suggestion to make as to 
the maximum or minimum amount for which the 
railway companies should be liable in the event 
of there being no insurance ?—That is a point on 
which I have always felt that some adjustment is 
due to the railway companies. I feel sure that 
they are entitled to some consideration upon that 

oint. 

1746. At present you know that they are 
liable up to 10/.; do you consider that they 
might reasonably keep 10 /. as the figure up to 
which they are liable, or would you extend it ?— 
I should extend it to 20/. certainly, because the 
Act was passed, not for railway companies at all, 
but for a totally different class of carriers. 

1747. Do you think that 207. would be a fairer 
average of the value of the parcels, or upon what 
ground would you suggest that alteration ?—I 
may say, speaking for myself, as I wish to do, 
that taking our parcels as a whole, there are a 
very small number of them that are under 101; 
our parcels are principally above 10 J. in value. 

1748. Suppose you were to adopt the scale 
which you have mentioned, and get an insurance 
rate of 1d. for every 20/., you see you would not 
insure at all up to 102. and between 107. and 20/. 
you would have to pay 1d. upon that scale ; 
do you think that that particular 1d. would be a 
burthen which you could not very well submit 
to, or do you think there is a sufficient element 
of difficulty in it to make it worth while to raise 
it from TOV. to 201.?—Not at all; but at the 
same time the principle is so important that I 
would press for the amount being raised to 201. 

1749. Will you be kind enough to give the 
Committee a reason upon which you would base 
that claim ?7—Briefly, as I have said before, the 
conditions are so thoroughly altered now in the 
This inquiry has taken 
me back to when I was a boy, living near the 
Great North Road, when I saw those lumbering 
old stage waggons pass along with a couple of 
sleepy men and a dog, supposed to be a care- 
keeper, allowed to roam about and pick up a hare 
or arabbit when he could or did. I say there 
were greater risks of robbery in those days, be- 
cause they baited their horses at wayside public- 
houses, where there were a lot of men loafing 
about, and there was a greater risk of the abstrac- 
tion of parcels. Now the railway companies take 
charge of the parcel, I presume, as they have the 
entire charge of it until its delivery, always pro- 
viding that it is not lost, and the goods are 
carried in closed and covered vans, and competi- 
tion has made it important that they should not 
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stay long on the road; they cannot possibly do 
so in many instances, therefore the risk of abstrac+ 
tion and robbery, it seems to me, is reduced to a 
minimum almost if fair and common care is taken ; 
such care as every private trader has to take of 
the goods that are entrusted to his charge. 

1750. I understand your own view to be that, 
as a matter of absolute right, the insurance ought 
to be included in the freight; do you pay any 
special rate upon plated goods?—I would not 
like to say it is made a special rate, but I say 
that it is special by reason of being higher than 
goods that are more liable to damage. 

1751. For instance, contrast your plated goods 
with cutlery, which is the higher of those two? 
—Our goods pay, I think, 1s. per cwt., that is 
about 20s. per ton from Sheffield above the rate 
in cutlery. 

1752. What is the rate?—The rate upon our 
goods is about 3 7. per ton. 

1753. That is, you pay for your goods 3/., 
whereas Rogers and Sons would pay 2/. for cut- 
lery ?—Yes; but I will explain that frequently 
in a box of goods there may be 30 J. or 40 7. worth 
of cutlery, and only a very small proportion of 
silver or plated goods; but because they come 
from our manufactory, we are bound to pay a 
rate for everything. We manufacture cutlery 
to a very considerable extent. 

1754. If you pack the cutlery up in the same 
parcel as plated goods you have to pay a higher 
rate ?—If we did not we should have to have a 
private regulation upon that point; we should 
have to declare the particular parcel if it happened 
to be cutlery, because coming from a professedly 
silver manufacturing house it would not be 
assumed to be cutlery. 

1755. Still that must be a mere matter of evi- 
dence between you and the railway ofticials ?— 
Yes. 

1756. If you were to tell the railway company 
that this particular box contained cutlery, and 
cutlery only, you would not conceive but that 
they would charge you the rate for cutlery ?— 
Yes, but that would involve us in the trouble of 
making two packages when there is no need for 
it. We have never attempted to draw a close 
and cheesepairing line with the railway company. 

1757. In fact the extra freight involved is of 
less consequence than the trouble of making a 
separate passage ?—J ust so. 

1758. Cutlery are goods upon which the rail- 
way company are liable both for loss and damage ? 
—lIn every way I believe, and to any extent. 

1759. Is cutlery a class of goods which is easily 
disposed of after theft, or not ?—Some kinds very 
easily, but that altogether depends upon the 
mark that is upon them. 

1760. Obviously, they are much less liable, 
are they not, to pilfering than silver ?—Yes, than 
silver, but not less liable than plated goods. 

1761. Why not; are plated goods easy of 
identification ?— Yes, every article bears a mark, 
but it sometimes can be disposed of. A case has 
arisen just lately where a man has been found to 
be taking such goods from various parcels. 

1762. I suppose that silver is liable to be pil- 
fered, because it can be put into the melting-pot 
and comes out silver ?—Yes. 

1763. Whereas with plated goods they are 
only or partially valuable in their manufactured 
state ?—Just so; but the greatest difference that 
I complain of in the rates (although I am not 

actually 
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actually complaining of the rates) is that cutlery 
js singularly susceptible to wet and damage, and 
our goods are not. 

1764. So far as your experience goes, are 
railway companies frequently required to make 
good damage to cutlery arising from wet ?—I 
have no absolute experience upon that point; I 
thought I would confine myself to my own per- 
sonal knowledge, and I should not commit my- 
self; I had a box delivered some little time ago, 
and had it been cutlery it would have been prac- 
cally useless; it was saturated with wet, but as 
they were plated goods, they had simply to be 
cleaned) and wiped over, and put into the stock ; 
T did not even write to the railway company 
upon the point, because I have looked upon the 
Great Northern, the company that I have so 
much to do with, as treating one very kindly, 
that I have a right to say even that, for if I 
want a box delivered specially, they will deliver 
it by a special messenger, and that has been a 
yery great convenience; therefore I say I have 
a very great regard for them. 

1765. You are speaking of the general ques- 
-¢ion, and not making any particular complaint 
against any of the railway companies ?—No; 
but I say in that particular case if they had been 
cutlery, the goods would have been practically 
useless for the purpose of sale. 

1766. Of course it must be within the know- 
ledge of everybody that cutlery is specially liable 
to injury from wet ?—Yes. 

1767. And even fine Sheffield cutlery ?—Yes ; 
the finer the cutlery the more liable it is to 
damage. “4 alert 

1768. Would you draw any distinction for the 
purpose, either of legislative enactment, or of a 
rate of insurance between plated goods and silver 
goods proper ?— To be perfectly consistent, I 
think I said that I could not see why plated 
goods should be excepted at all. 

1769. We have had evidence about silk goods 
proper, and goods made up with silk, and several 
witnesses have very stronely spoken about the 
hardship of treating goods in which silk is merely 
an element, in the same way as in silver goods 
and plated goods; as a matter of logical consis- 
tency then, it occurs to one, that the same ob- 
servations might be made with reference to plated 
goods and_ silver cutlery, as contrasted with 
silver proper?-—That thought did not occur to 
me when I heard those gentlemen being exa- 
mined, but it does now that you ask me the 
question, and I certainly cannot see why plated 
goods are placed on the excepted list at all. 

-* 1770. What was the condition of the plated 
goods manufacture in the year 1830, when this 
law was passed ?—I should think that it formed a 
very small portion of the traffic that was carried 
through the country ; there were not above three 
or four manufacturers in Sheffield at the time. 

1771. Am I right in suggesting that the elec- 
tro-plate manufacture is now the principal branch 
of plated ware ?—It is; all plated goods now 
are electro-plated; they are not made by the old 
process. : : 

1772. And electro-plating was unknown in 
1830, was it not ?—Yes. 

1773. That industry may be termed as entirely 
the creation of modern trade ?—Yes, unquestion- 
ably; the Sheffield trade was very little then 
compared with what it is now, and the goods were 
so much more costly ; I should think almost four 
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times as costly in some ways as they are now; 
that is, taking the very best of our goods, the old 
Sheffield plate would be double the cost. 

1774. Would you mind telling us roughly what 
is the proportion of silver (speaking entirely of 
value) and of other metal in electro-plated goods? 
—There is, I think, a strong element in the case 
altogether; some Birmingham manufacturers can 
make up a large case of plated goods that would 
be worth, perhaps, 307.; that would be a very 
small case of our goods, or I may say of Elking- 
ton’s, that would be worth 30/.; there is a joke 
in our trade, that in a cruet frame made and sold 
in London, there is 6d., or, at the utmost, 9d. 
worth of silver upon it, and I believe it is the 
absolute truth; that comes under a totally dif- 
ferent class from what I am speaking about. 

1775. As I understand, it is in this way that 
electro-plating is caused by some chemical or 
mechanical solution of a certain quantity of silver 
spreading it all over the face of the goods ?— 
Yes; the article is put into a solution of silver in 
a bath, and you can put as little as possible, or 
as much as possible on it. 

1776. And therefore accordingly some plated 
goods may have a very large percentage of silver 
over the metal which forms the base, whilst others 
may have merely a film ?—Yes. 

1777. And you may have every gradation 
between the two?— Yes; sometimes when a cus- 
tomer of mine wants a very good thing indeed, 
such a house as some of the large west-end 
houses, they say, now we want the very best 
thing which you can make ; it is for some special 
person, mentioning the name of the nobleman or 
gentleman; and we should, perhaps, put four or 
five ounces or more extra of silver upon a set of 
dish covers for him. There is no need to do it, 
but we should do it in order to make the thing 
thoroughly good and beyond the possibility of 
complaint. 

1778. Taking the jocular minimum which you 
have mentioned, and taking such a splendid 
service as you have just referred to, could not 
you give the Committee any idea of the average 
percentage of silver as contrasted with the per- 
centage of metal ?—No; because the workmanship 
upon the different kinds of goods varies so very 
considerably. One article may have only a day’s 
work upon it, and another may have a week’s 
work upon it, and yet not be larger in bulk. 

1779. And with a smaller rate intrinsically of 
the two metals ?—The same answer would apply, 
because some articles are so much heavier in pro- 
portion to others. 

1780. The minimum, you say, would be 6d. 
or 9d. in a cruet?—That is a small breakfast 
cruet which is sold for about 10s. 6 d. 

1781. Could you roughly contrast the per- 
centage of silver with that of metal?—No, I 
cannot; it is not very easy to obtain that infor- 
mation. 


Mr. Whitweill. 


1782. Could you not tell us how small it is, 
and the proportion in spoons ?—Yes, I think 
T could, but I will not commit myself. I have 
been 23 years in London, and when I go down 
to the manufactory, it is for an ornamental 
purpose, and not scarcely for business purposes, 
But take spoons that would weigh about 3 lbs., 
there would perhaps be about 2 ounces of silver 
upon them. 
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1783. It is important for the Committee, in 
going through, as we have to do, the list of 
goods, that we should have really authentic 
information as to the relative value?—Why I 
want to be very correct, is that the nickel might 
only weigh about 2? lbs. Then there are three 
or four qualities of nickel silver. 

1784, Do you think there would be any 
practical difficulty in framing an insurance ticket 
such as we have alluded to, or in dealing with 
the carriage of goods so insured ?—I do not think 
there would. I have taken the liberty of draw- 
ing one up, if that is any assistance to the Com- 
mittee. I think a much simpler form might be 
adopted, and this is what occurred to me. 


[ The Witness delivered in the following Paper] :— 


Deciaration or Contents.aNpD VALUE. 


London, 1875. 
To the General Manager of the Railway 
Company. 
Please receive and dispatch to by 


train the undermentioned packages. Carriage and all 


charges to be paid by 


Description Amount of 
Address or Mark. of — Contents. | Value. | Insurance 
Package. to be paid. 


FS mit Ale shah ae A 


| 


declare that the above-mentioned package 
(or packages) does not contain liquids, oils, spirits, or any 
articles of a dangerous nature, excepting as above specified. 


Signature 
Address 


1785. I suppose your idea would be that in 
each case the consignor should pay the insurance ? 
—I believe we must do that; I think as a public 
matter that must be so. 

1786. So that you would either pay it out of 
your own pocket or add it to the value of the 
goods, and then put it down in the bill, leaving 
all that as a matter of arrangement?—Yes, I 
should say so. I have not consulted any of my 
firm upon that subject, but that is my own view 
of the matter, that if we insured to customers in 
the country, we should expect them to insure 
back again. 

1787. In London we are familiar with booking 
parcels, but I am told that it is not so in the 
country '—No, there is no booking fee paid in 
the country that Iam aware of; it is a London 
habit. 

1788. The effect of giving such a delaration as 
that would be little more in practice, would it, 
than booking parcels in the country the same as 
they are now booked in London? — It would 
differ very little, indeed, to my mind. It would 
make the booking a much more simple and 
reasonable thing, and the sum would either be 
put upon it along with the parcel rates by the 
booking clerk, or upon the counterfoil. 

1789. A good deal of discussion has taken 
place as to whether distance should or should not 
be an element in the insurance rate, have you any 
views upon that subject ?—I have, whether right 
or wrong, I hold this view upon it. Although 
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it may be unreasonable to say you should insure 
a thing for 500 miles at the same rate as for five | 
miles, still so much now is done in the way of 
insurance and other matters that that question 
has solved itself by the Railway Passengers 
Assurance Association. A man goes to a ticket 
office and he takes a first class either to Barnet or 
York, and then he says “Give me an insurance 
ticket,” and they insure him, and for whatever 
distance he is going the rate is precisely the same. 
That seems to me almost to meet the case. But 
beyond that there are other things ; telegrams are 
sent for any distance, from Belfast to anywhere 
else at_ the same rate. And when insurance is 
effected by steamer there is really a very small 
difference in very long distances. 

1790. It is obvious, with regard to the use of 
the declaration which you have sketched out, that 
the adoption of your plan would be very much 
facilitated if the value, which is known to the 
consignor, were the only thing to be considered, 
and if he had to ascertain the distance there 
would be another element, that is to say, the 
consumption of time ?—I think that the railway 
companies would be just as much dissatisfied 
probably at what they would have to do as the 
traders would be. I think that the railway 
companies would be very glad to, avoid all such 
complications as these. 

1791. We have heard a good deal of the rail- 
way companies being liable to be defrauded by 
fictitious parcels being sent by railway, and by 
frauds resembling that being perpetrated upon 
them. Do you thiak that there would be any 
objection to giving railway companies the power 
in suspicious cases of inspecting the parcels which 
were tendered under such a declaration as you 
have proposed ?—Certainly, if they suspected a 
person I should say that they had an entire right; 
but I do not believe in the case that you have 
put. I do not think there is any possibility of 
such things occurring. First of all, an individual. 
trader or a firm could not remain in business if 
such a thing was discovered. I have never heard 
of such a case in connection with passenger or 
goods trains, 

1792. Supposing that the railway companies 
say that they have heard of such cases, and sup- 
posing they say we know that, our business is not 
with such firms as yours, but with the lower class 
of people, makes us liable to fraud, would you 
object, notwithstanding it could never apply to 
you, to give the railway companies the statutory 
right of having, under certain restrictions, sus- 
picious parcels examined ?—I would give them 
that right with the greatest readiness, and would 
submit myself to it if a case of suspicion arose. 

1793. You think that the usual courtesy, which 
has established itself between you and the rail- 
way companies, would guarantee you against any 
undue exercise of such a power ?—I think so. 

1794. You would not be afraid to trust them 
with such a power ?—To assume such a condition 
of things is to assume what I must call still a 
fictitious matter, because that parcel must be lost 
before he could make his claim, and therefore it 
is begging the question, if I may be forgiven for 
saying so. 

1795. As the hypothetical question has been 
put, it is this: that a parcel is delivered to the 
consignee, and that when it is opened it is found 
to contain, as we had evidence that one parcel 
did, a couple of stones, instead of 20 gold watches, 

and 
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and of course it is just possible that those may 
haye been sent in that form for the express pur- 
pose of making a fraudulent claim?—I think 
against that the proof was that the seals had been 
broken of that particular parcel, but, as a hypo- 
thetical question, I will admit that it might 
be so. 

1796. If railway companies are afraid of that 
sort of thing, you would not object to their having 
reasonable protection in the way of a right, under 
proper precautions, to opening the parcel and 
seeing what is in it?—Certainly, I would not 
object. 

1797. \If there was such a right, and any sus- 
pected person would not know at what moment 
it might be exercised on their parcels, they might 
be detected in an attempt at fraud?—Just so; 
but at the same time the law is made for the dis- 
reputable, and not for those who conduct their 
business properly. 

1798. Have you any other observations which 
you would wish to make ?—I should be glad to 
make an observation or two about the suggested 
inspection of goods; I would submit respectfully 

to the Committee that, so far as our trade is con- 
cerned, it would be impossible. 

1799. You mean the inspection which is now 
required by the companies conditions ?— Yes, 
under the amended conditions, and I would say 
so advisedly. J have brought with me some 
half dozen telegrams which came to me within 
the last week; they almost invariably arrive 
late in the day, and those telegrams are always 
for goods to go away by the next passenger train 
or mail train, or something of that sort; it re- 
quires some time to look out the goods for the 
country, and if it is necessary for me to use my 
judgment upon what is sent, then they have to 
be numbered and a copy-note to be made out, 
and then packed, and frequently there is not more 
than an hour between the receipt of the telegram 
and the despatch by the train; how could I send 
for an inspector to come and see those goods, or 
if I sent for him, how could [I get them away 
that night? It could not be done; it is practically 
impossible. oe 

1800. I understand you to mean that if the 
railway companies were to insist upon that sti- 
pulation it would, im practice, be impossible to 
insure ?—I should have at once to give notice to 
my customers that they must send their orders 
by post in the morning, and they would fairly 
expect to have them by the mail train the follow- 
ing morning ; whereas, now, if I get a telegram 
at 10 in the morning (I got one ata quarter to 11 
on Friday, from Sheffield), I have the things 
packed and entered ina hurry, and I send aman 
up to King’s Cross, and they are despatched at 
12 o’clock, and are in Sheffield at half-past 4. 

So that if they were inspected they would have 
to remain until the afternoon, until the inspector 
came and inspected the whole lot. And then 
there would be a necessity for an inspector from 
every company, unless the companies agreed 
that one should take a certain ‘district. That 
thing alone is most impracticable, I think. 

1801. I understand that you have never had 
that difficulty in any way in actual practice ?— 
T have never had occasion to avail myself of it. 

1802. Have you anything else that you would 
wish to observe upon ?—I think that one element 
in this Inquiry seems to me to be that the rail- 
way companies think they are paid a small 
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amount for a large risk; that is what everybody 
says as to certain things; since this Committee 
has been sitting, I was asked to take a bruise 
out of an article of silver worth about 80 pe 
without charging an outrageous price. I could 
only charge about 1s. for the job; if it had been 
a friend I should not have charged anything ; but 
as it was I could only charge 1s.; supposing 
one of my men lost that article, or ran away with 
it, there is not a shadow of a doubt as to who is 
responsible for it; of course I am; the thing cost 
me 9d., and it was wanted for a dinner party ; 
T could not send it down to my works, for if I 
had the carriage would have been more than the 
whole charge; but as it was I paid 9d., and 
charged 1s. with delivery; you may say that 
that is not the current price of work, and that 
it is only a small thing after all; but I want to 
impress this particularly upon the Committee, 
that if the railway companies receive a small 
portion in the way of carriage for their risk, 
every private trader is asked to do precisely the 
same thing; this rate of insurance positively is 
very nearly one-half as much as for many years 
I was paid for commission upon the sale of my 
silver goods, and I had to pay our travellers, 
servants, cabs, and everything, so that you may 
judge how decidedly prohibitory such a rate of 
insurance would be. 


Sir Edward Wathin. 


1803. I suppose you did this little matter to 
oblige a customer ?—Just so. 

1804, And I suppose you would hardly put. it 
that the railway companies should insure to 
oblige their customers, not I mean as a business 
transaction, but as a thing connected with their 
general trade ?—-We are customers to the rail- 
way companies, just as the trade are customers 
to us. 

1805. I mean that you and the trade think 
that you should call upon the railway companies 
to insure for you on the same principle that you 
do all these little matters to oblige your cus- 
tomers ?—It just happens that I did not insure 
in that case, neither did the gentleman who sent 
it to me. 

1806, I mean on the principle of obliging their 
customers ?—I will not quite accept that; I will 
put it in this way, that. we are proposing some- 
thing for the railway companies which I think 
will work largely for the benefit of the com- 
panies. 

1807. You think that they would get a large 
revenue from it ?—I have no doubt about it. 

1808. But is the thing which strikes your mind 
that the railway companies should be asked to 
insure for 3 d. per 1007. when the market price 
was settled by the transactions with your house 
trading through Lloyd’s, at 1s. per cent. ?—That 
is a mere accidental circumstance that Lloyd’s 
insures our goods at all. They find it profitable, 
and they have set their own rates. 

1809. As I understand you, and you have given 
your evidence very clearly, that is a sort of in- 
surance through Lloyd’s which you do not avail 
yourself of 2—But I have policies here to the 
extent of 25,000 7. 

1810. And you think it right for them to 
charge upon that an insurance of 1s. for 1002, 
whereas you propose that the railway companies 
should be forced to insure you for 3d. for 1007, 
and you think that that would be remunerative? 

K 4 —Yes; 
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—Yes; in the case of sea insurance Lloyd’s in- 
sure all the way to the United States for about 
12s. 6d. per cent., and to Hong Kong, a very 
much longer distance, for about 20s. per cent. 

1811. The insurance in that case is 20s., but 
of course the 3 d. per cent. that you recommend 
is a very different thing ?—Yes, and a very dif- 
ferent thing, too, is the risk. 


Mr. Leeman. 


1812. In addition to the 1s. we have heard 
that the trader pays 6d. for commission ?—Yes, 
that is on the principle of living and letting live, 
something like some railway companies charge us 
6d. for the delivery of a parcel beyond the 
carriage. 

1813. You say that the Act of Parliament was 
passed under a very different state of things to 
that which exists now, and you gave an illustra- 
tion the old lumbering waggons on the roads; do 
you think the number of hands through which 
parcels have to pass now does not make the ques- 
tion of distance an element in the consideration of 
the amount?—The honourable Member knows 
the principle better than I do, but I do not know 
that there is any one touches them after they 
have been put in the truck between the dispatch 
and their arriving at their destination. 

1814. Supposing that they pass into the hands 
of three or four different railway companies ?— 
{ think they now arrange that trucks shall run 
over different companies’ lines. 

1815. Is that so?—I think it is so, almost 
invariably. 

1816. Now we will assume that they do so; 
would the fact of their being subjected to the 
hands of the different railway companies through 
which they pass (I am speaking of goods trains), 
form no element of additional risk or danger ?— 
If you do not remove the truck from one rail- 
way company to another, no doubt that adds 
something to it. 

1817. Supposing that you do not put them out 
of the trucks at all, but that they are detained 
in their passage at the terminus of one railway 
company before they enter upon another; sup- 
posing a truck of goods is detained for hours on 
one railway company’s premises, do you mean 
to say that there 1s no element of risk in that dis- 
tance ?—No, I do not say that; but I do say that 
the necessity for the quick delivery of goods is a 
matter for the railway companies, and that they 
should not stay many hours at junctions. 

1818. The necessity for quick delivery is 
limited very largely to perishable goods, is it not ? 
—I beg your pardon, not in the least; I do not 
think it is limited to perishable goods. I call 
heavy goods from Sheffield, leaving Sheffield to- 
night, and delivered by ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning, very quick. 

1819. That is all on one railway ?—There is 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and 
Great Northern. 

1820. You know that it is all, practically, the 
Great Northern ?—Yes. 

1821. I am speaking of three or four railway 
companies taking goods to Edinburgh; would you 
say that those goods would incur no more risk 
than goods going to Peterborough ?—I do not 
quite say that, but I do say that the risk is limited 
in this sense, that frequently the longer the dis- 
tance the severer the competition; and, posi- 
tively, I think the goods are delivered from longer 
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distances, often quicker than from shorter ones; 
therefore 1 say there is not the risk that is appa- 
rent. 

1822. You say that the competition is more 
severe; how do you make that out ?—I say from 
Edinburgh there is competition, inasmuch as there 


are more lines of railway to Edinburgh than one,. 


and there are steamers running to Edinburgh, 
too. 

1823. Do you find that where the competition 
is severe the rates are proportionately less ?—I am 
not speaking of rates now. I would rather keep 
to the point of risk. 

1824, In cases where you find competition 
existing, do you tind the rates reduced propor- 
tionately ?-—1 think they are, and I think the 
rates are less from London to Glasgow very much 
proportionately than from London to Sheffield. 

1825. As a general principle, you do not find 
that competition reduces the rates ?—I do not say 
that exactly. I was just then speaking upon the 
question of risk, and the question of time. 

1826. Would you say that, in your experience, 
you find competition proportionately reduces the 
rates ?—It does to a certain extent, always ex- 
cepting where the railway companies have made 
their rates uniform, and then there is no com- 
petition. 

1827. You have’ told us that the rates from 
London to Sheffield for your silver goods is 3 /. 
per ton ?—Yes. 

1828. You have competition enough there, 
have you not?— Yes, it has not been very demon- 
strative lately, I think. 

1829. You have competition, have you not, by 
three lines ?—Yes. 

1830. Do you complain of the 31. per ton ?—I 
have not complained, but now I am asked to give 
an opinion; I say that 3/7, per ton for our goods 
as against 2/. for cutlery, ought to be altered. 

1831. Do you complain of the rate of 31. 
between Sheffield and London ?—No, I do not, 
and I have not complained of it. 

1832. Is the rate for silver and plated goods 
the same?— Yes, because they are packed 
together. 

1833. Do you think that 2d. per ton is a fair 
rate for cutlery ?—I think it is plenty for it. 

1834. Do you think it is a fair rate ?—Yes ; 
I will say it is a fair rate. 

1835. I presume that you are aware that those 
are charges below the Actof Parliament charges? 
—Then the freighters ought to be thankful for it. 
I do not know that as a fact. 

1836. If it is not, then competition will not 
have done much good?—I did not name com- 
petition in connection with the rates at all. I 
named it in connection with quick dispatch, and 
quick delivery. 

1827. But you named it as an element in con- 
nection with the insurance ; if those two rates of 
3 /. upon the silver and plated goods and the 2 /. 
upon the cutlery be, in your judgment, as you 
very fairly told us they are, fair rates, and you 
have got considerably more value in your silver 
goods than your plated goods, which are electro- 
plated. Do you mean that the companies are to 
carry at the small rate of insurance which you 
have mentioned ?—No, I think I am not seeking 
to alter their rates. 

1838. Those are rates that do not include ary 
insurance ?—No; I feel that my first answer was. 
a correct one. I took 5d. as their view of the 

case 
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case (3d. is mine), that it would pay the railway 
companies handsomely. 

1839. Will you kindly tell us, as I think you 
have not yet stated it, what is the average of one 
of your parcels from Sheffield to London?—Up 
to the 17th of April every day, Sundays ex- 
cepted, the lowest one was 26/. 5s., and the 
highest under 200 J. 

1840. What about is the average of your 
parcels ?—Coming from Sheffield, I should think 
the average would be very nearly 50/. I have 


“not gone into the precise question, but I should 


think so, looking at this list before me. 

1841. From London to Sheffield, how would 
it be ?—Parcels vary very considerably in value, 
because sometimes a box is made up of jobs and 
repairs. 

1842. About what would be the average ?—I 
could not give an average. Here I must inter- 
pose one remark; that I cannot help thinking that 
if what we are talking about becomes generally 
known, of course there will be more pilfering 


than there has been; where there is one robbery 


now there wiil be ten. 

1843. Do yousay that that would be our fault? 
—lIt¢ is a fault in this sense, that when it becomes 
thoroughly known that the railway companies 
are not liable for anything that is abstracted from 
I will be 
careful not tosay a hard word against the railway 
companies’ servants; I think they are a very 
estimable lot of men themselves; but, at the 
same time, I cannot help taking a case of my own, 
which occurred at the beginning of November 
last, where two parcels of spoons were taken out 
of a box, and on the 5th of April I am informed 
that every inquiry has been made, and they can- 
not trace them. The Great Northern Company 
at that time had a man in custody who had cutlery 
and plated goods in his possession; therefore [ 
say that there are men who will pilfer from boxes, 
and they have done so; and I think if they know 


_ that their employers are not liable for any loss 


out of a box beyond the value of 10/., they will 
have very small qualms of conscience to pilfer 
more when they know that thoroughly. 

1844, You do not agree with the gentleman 
who was here the first day that the Committee 
sat, who stated that in truth the railway servants 
know perfectly well the class of goods that are 
going ‘—I am perfectly sure that the generality 
of railway servants know what my goods are, for 
I have sufficient faith in the man that comes, 
that I think he sees what we are packing. 

1845. Do you think it is not known amongst 


railway servants that their employers’ liability is 


limited to 107.?—Many of them do know that, 


_ who do not know what we are now talking about. 


Take the case I alluded to, where the goods were 
166/., and 3/. 14s. worth of goods were taken 
The railway company say, “ We cannot 
help that.” The man might just as well have 
taken the whole 166 J. 

1846. You have given us now the average of 
goods that you send to London as 50/.; what was 
the average the other way ?—I could not tell 
you, because sometimes there would be 1,000 7. 

1847. And in those 50 /. parcels they are of a 
mixed class ?—Yes. 

1848. Some of those goods were not within the 
provisions of the Carriers Act?—If we pack 


‘them separately, they are not. 
1849. So that one part ofa parcel would be 
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partly liable to insurance and another part not? 
—I take it that what our practice has been in 
the past, so it will be in the future; we should 
insure the box: we should not undertake to 
divide the goods for the sake of saving the insur- 
ance; we should insure the box in bulk. 

1850, I think your ticket is rather the other 
way ?—It may be quite true that the ticket is the 
other way. 

1851. Your ticket would not oblige you to 
insure the whole box ?—No, it would not oblige 
me to insure the whole. 

1852. You put in, after the description of the 
coutents, the value (that is, the entire value), and 
the value to be insured so much; you do not 
propose, therefore, the consignor should be ex- 
pected to insure the whole value of the box ?—I 
rather intended that when I made out that 
ticket. 

1853. Why is that distinction of value made, 
value so much, value to be insured so much, 
because, according to that ticket, as I understand 
it, he might insure a portion, and not the whole? 
—I think that that was the amount of insurance 
that was intended to be left out for the amount 
of insurance to be filled in. 

1854. Then will you correct it?—Yes, I will 
do so; it would read in this way, “ Amount of 
Insurance to be paid.” 

1855. That still leaves it open to what I have 
observed, that you do not propose that you should 
be bound to insure the whole that is in the box? 
~—I intended that when I made out that ticket. 

1856. Still do not you see that you probably 
would be open to the objection that Iam raising ? 
—I do not see in what way. 

1857. That you would not be bound to insure 
all the contents of the box ?—I certainly intended 
to do so; and on the face of this notice, it would 
be so, I think; I say, contents, value, and 
amount of insurance to be paid, that is 5d. or 
3d. or 15d., or whatever it may be. 

1858. Then, if I understand you aright, ac- 
cording to the amount you propose to be paid to 
the railway company for insurance, it would 
come to this, would it not, upon the average of 
your consignments that it would be 14d. per 
1007. sterling ?—No, I would not have the 3d. ; 
I would give the company the benefit of the 
fraction. 

1859. But according to your present figures 
that is so?—You have asked mea question which 
I have answered quickly ; I think I have given 
a low estimate as to the value of the box. 

1860. I asked you what was the average value ? 
—I think, perhaps, it would be 502. from Shef- 
field to London, but I think it is under the 
average. 

1861. Supposing you got 4 257. packet (you 
gave us one 26/.) you would call that the lowest 
in order to form your average ?—Let me be per- 
fectly careful about this; that might not be the 
total value of that box at its highest amount, and 
there might be enclosures to be sent to the west 
of England or the south west, which would not 
come into my calculation at all. This is the 
amount of invoiced goods to me. 

1862. Still your average is not altered, is it? 
—Yes, the average value of this box would be 
very materially altered, or any of them. 

1863. Would your general average of carriage 
be more than 50/.?—Correcting myself to that 
extent, sometimes it would be so, because oi 
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box might have been only worth 30/. or 35/.; 
but I might have two other boxes which are to 
be sent forward full of silver, packed exceedingly 
close, which might be worth 1002, which I have 


no knowledge of when I merely passed them for- 


ward. | pay the booking here and pass them 
forward. 

1864. Supposing it is 252, how much would 
your 34. per 1007. give the railway company ?— 
It would give them one penny, because that 
would be between 20/. and 402 We do not pro- 
pose to insure upon the first 207. If the railway 
companies’ responsibility is to be enlarged from 
107. to 202. I do not see that we should be bound 
to insure except as a matter of (call it what you 
like), say courtesy; but if the railway companies 
are responsible for 20/., then the insurance would 
commence beyond that. : 

1865. Is there any minimum which you would 
suggest?—20/. would be the minimum. 


1866. I mean any minimum amount of insur- 
ance upon the 20/.?—It should carry its own 
minimum according to the value of the box; but 
at the same time, as I have said before, there is 
the need of an adjusting point as to the value of 
the goods carried by the railway companies, and 
I do not see why I should not take this number 
and say that the insurance should not be less than 
2d. or whatever it might be; if it was 50/7. then 
it should not be less than 2d. 

1867. Supposing it was 25/.?—Those are all 
points to be considered. 

1868. Do not you come here to enlighten us 
on those points ?—I did not quite expect that I 
was going to enlighten you. 

1869. Supposing it was 25 /., taking your 3 d., 
as you say, of course that figure would be re- 
duced ?—It would be less than one penny if it were 
under 207., and I would pay thema penny; but, 
as said all along, that was an individual opinion 
of mine. 

1870. We are commenting upon your indi- 
yidual opinion, and in your individual opinion 
you would remunerate the railway company with 
the fifth part of 3d. for 207.?—Yes, if you are 
going to asume that I am all along talking about 
3d., which I am not. 

1871. How far do you go?—I said that paren- 
thetically, that I thought 3d. sufficient, if you 
hold me to the question of 3 d. 

1872. I am only holding you to your own 
opinion that that would be enough ?—It would, 
13.d., if you come to that; but I should have 
several objections to introducing halfpennies or 
farthings; I would say for 50/1,2d.; and for 
1002, 3d. 

1873. Iunderstand: you to say that, as regards 
the railway companies, you have no complaint 
to make against them for any general careless- 
ness on their part in taking care of the goods ?— 
No, Ihave not; I should be sorry to say any- 
thing of the sort; andas to any remarksthat [have 
made, Iam sure it isin the interest of the railway 
eompanies that I have made them. ‘There is a 
large revenue to be obtained from this insur- 
ance. 


Mr. Staveley Hill. 


1874. Would you object to this, that all the 
parcels should be insured at 1d. per 20/., the 
consignor declaring the value of the parcel and 
paying 1d. insurance for every 20 /., and striking 
Clause 1 outof the Act altogether, andsaying that 


‘ 


Mr. Staveley Hill—continued. % 
if people choose to insure they may insure, otherwise 
the railway companies will not be liable. Would 
that meet your view ?—I should not be content 
to take such a view of the case as this, because if 
the railway companies were liable for 10/. on 
certain goods in the olden time, and up to this 
time, considering the large quantity of goods that 
they convey, and the facilities that there are for 
carrying them, the small additional charge to 
make it perfectly safe to carry those goods would 
be more than compensated for by the insurance. 

1875. Then you would not have an insurance 
for under 20 J. ?~No, practically, you should not. 

1876. Supposing we begin upwards, and say 
that, after the first 20/. they should declare the 
value, and pay 1d. for every 201., or a fraction 
of 202. after the first 20/.?—That is the sug- 
gestion which was first made. I am sorry, almost, 
that I suggested 3d., because that has a little 
complicated the matter. 

1877. Would you have any objection to this, 
for the first 202. to go free, and the company to 
be liable, whether insured or not, and after that 
they were to be liable where there was insurance 
paid, which insurance might be 1d. for every 
20/.?—That is my view. 

1878. Do not you think that there should be 
some limit to the liability ?—I do. 

1879. At what amount would you fix as that 
limit ?—Having regard to jewellery, I think that 
2,000/. might be the limit. 

1880. Do not you think that is a long way ?— 
It is a long way, but if you place the limit lower, 
there are a number of valuable goods that are not 
very bulky that would be very seriously inter- 
fered with. 

1881. Do not you think that when you come 
to a very valuable parcel of jewellery like that, it 
would be much more adyisable that it should be 
sent down by hand now that the railway fares are 
so small ?-—That is largely done now, but I think 
that is a tax which ought not to be put upon the 
trader. The railway companies of course take 
the passenger fare and therefore they are re- 
couped perhaps for the loss of the parcel. 

1882. Do not you think 500 /. would be a suf- 
ficient limit to the liability ofa railway company ? 
—I do not. 

1883. Why not ?—For the reason that I should 
think that there are plenty of cases of goods of 
ordinary merchandise that are worth 500 1. 

1884. Do not you think that that would be a 
sufficient sum for which to make the railway 
company liable ?—I do not. | 

1885. You think that they should be liable to 
the full extent, whatever the value of the parcel 
might be ?— Yes, always assuming that the insur- 
ance should take effect for a sum under that. 

1886. Why do you fix 2,000 /. as the hmit ?— 
To protect ordinary merchandise; I would only 
say as regards 2,000 /., that I am nearly allied to 
the jewellery trade, so that I ought not to say 
any hard thing of it, but jewellery does form a 
separate item, and beyond 2,000/. there ought to 
be some special contract; special that is on the 
part of the railway company. 

1887. This is your. view with regard to this 
Act, that you would strike out the exemptions 
altogether, and insure at 1d. for 20/.,. and for 
everything over 20/, and the railway company 
to be liable up to 2,000/. for the amount so 
declared by the consignor and so insured ?— Yes, 
and I think that it should be made perfectly 

3 clear 


i 4 : Mr. Slaveley Hill—continued. 
_ clear throughout this very Act, which causes so 
much confusion and, I think, unfairness, that the 
_yailway company should be liable for 2012, 
_ whether it is a portion of a parcel or the whole 
of it. 
Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 

1888. Would you apply that to all kinds of 

goods, or only to goods which at present are 


treated as exceptional ?— All exceptional articles. 


Mr. Zeeman. 


1889. Take the case of bankers’ parcels ?—You 
do not get many bankers’ parcels; the Post Office 
have taken all that out of your hands. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 


1890. But you would leave the general trade 
of the country in the position which they are 
now in ?—Yes, certainly ; let them insure if they 
like, if they feel that insurance would be con- 
yenient, but I would not attempt to interfere 

with it. The trade of this country will not bear 
very many more taxes upon it. 

1891. Do I understand you to say that the 
railway companies look to the total value of a 
consignment, and not to the value of each indi- 
vidual case or parcel ?—Yes. 

1892. So that if you send 10 separate parcels 

by rail, each of which is under 10//. in value, but 
which come to 80/. or 907. altogether, are you 
aware that they decline the liability, on the 
ground of the whole consignment being over 
10 7. ?—I take it that they do, and I think it is 
true. IfI had 1002. worth of excepted articles 
to send to any town, and if I think to do a very 
clever thing and pack them in 10 parcels, bring- 
ing them just under 10 /. each, if a loss occurred 
to one of those parcels, I believe that I cannot 
recover, in the present state of the law; I may 


wrong, 
- 1893. Although the individual parcel or case 
was less in value than 10 /. ?—I may be wrong, 
Aut I believe that is the common impression of 
the trade. 

Mr. Whitwell. 


1894. Are you aware whether that question 


has ever been tried in a court of law ?—I cannot 


recollect a case, but I have a very strong impres- 


sion that it has been so settled. 


1895. The second section of the Act says: 
© Be it further enacted that when any parcel or 
package containing any of the articles above 
specified shall be delivered, and its value and 
contents be declared as aforesaid, and such value 
shall exceed the sum of 107., it shall be lawful 
for such mail contractors, stage coach proprie- 
tors, and other common carriers, to demand and re- 
ceive an increased rate of charge;” and, by the 
first section, unless that is done no carrier shall 
be liable for the loss of or injury to any article 
or articles of property, and so on. Is it cus- 
tomary for you, when you send several packages 


- to the same person, to include them in one way 


bill?—We do not make out a way bill; we enter 
them in the delivery book; we get four or five 
boxes at a time. 


1896. You do not hand over with the package 


a piece of paper properly specifying the article 


in any way whatever ?— Nothing of the kind. 


1897. Then with regard to damage upon an 


accumulated number of packages, you have never 
“te. 210.66. 
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known a case tried?—-I may tell you that one 
railway company answered that question them- 
selves, for here is the identical case that I have 
alluded to on the Great Northern Railway. 
There happened to be three boxes in that con- 
signment, and they declined the liability on this 
ground. They gave me a verbal answer that as 
the value of the contents of the box was more 
than 101. therefore they were not responsible. 
It just happened that there were three boxes in 
that consignment containing 166 2 worth of 
goods. 

1898. Their answer was, that the contents of 
the box were worth more than 10/.; were there 
other boxes within the box /—No; the question 
asked me now is, whether the goods are the same 
consignment, and I say that the very fact of 
their replying in that form, that might have ac- 
cepted the responsibility, supposing these goods 
had been abstracted from a box under 10/. in 
value; but it is a fair inference on my part, that 
they hold that any number of boxes coming from 
the same person to the same person, form one 
consignment, , 


Mr. Leeman. 


1899. When was that instance which you have 
just mentioned ?—On the 27th of November last, 
and on the 5th of April, the first answer I get, 
except the acknowledgment of my complaint, 
is this verbal intimation, that the company has 
taken every means to find out how the thing 
arose, and they are not able to do so; that the 
box contained more than 10/7, in value, which 
would be perfectly true, and they declined to 
pay me. 


Mr, Whitwell. 


1900. What did the box contain ?—A variety 
of things, principally plated goods. 

1901. Was there more than 102. worth of 
plated goods in it ?—Yes. 

1902. Consequently, that would exempt them 
from liability on their part ?—Just so; that does 
not quite touch the whole question which has 
been asked me, but at the same time, there is a 
general impression, and I believe it is a correct 
one, that the railway companies shelter them- 
selves under this. 


Mr. Leeman. 


1903. Are you aware of any such thing having 
happened ?—I do not know; but speaking with 
gentlemen who have more experience than I 
have, men connected with trades in the City, I 
think it was the impression of everyone, that if 
I was sending 99/. worth of goods to one person, 
if, wanting to secure myself from loss, I packed 
them in 10 boxes, making each box under 16/, 
in value, if one box was lost or damaged, I should 
have no right against the railway company, be- 
cause they would hold that it was one consign- 
ment; whether I am right or wrong I am not 
prepared to say. 


Mr. Whitwell. 
1904. I think you only give that as your 
opinion ?—I give it as my opinion, backed up by 
the opinions of others. 


Mr. Morley, 
1905. Have you ever heard it from any one ?— 
The question was raised at a meeting held some 
L 2 time 


Mr, Slater. . 


26 April . 
1875. 


Mr. Slater. 


26 Aptil 
1875. 
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time since in the City; and I think Iam quite 
right in saying that that would be so, and that 
a gentleman in connection with your own class 
of trade said that it would be so; I say that is 
the impression; we shall learn something our- 
selves in this inquiry. 

1906. Say that an invoice of 99/. is divided 
into 10 packages, supposing it could be done, 
each of which would amount to less than 102, 
you say that one of the packages being lost, the 
company would claim that, being part of a large 
amount, they would not be lable to pay it ?— 
Yes, that is so. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1907. Can you give us any idea of the amount 
of loss on the whole of the goods made in Shef- 
field ?—No, I cannot. 

1908. You have no data upon which to base your 
estimate of 5d. per cent. as sufficient for a security 
in connection with the loss on the whole of the ma- 
nufactures in Sheffield ?—No, we have not arrived 
at it from that point; we have arrived at it from 
points of this sort, that it would not be an oppres- 
sive rate to the trade, and it would be a remu- 
nerative rate to the railway company. 

1909. In order to ascertain what would be a 
fair and remunerative rate, you ought to have 
some idea, if you compel the company to carry 
your goods, what 5d. per cent. insurance would 
yield?—With the great increase we reckon a 
certain amount of losses; and we have also esti- 
mated that it would be a, most serious tax upon 
us to pay insurance at all. 

1910. That is your own individual experience ; 
but you cannot carry it into the general trade of 
Sheffield ?—I can to the number that I have con- 
sulted; but I did not consult them authorita- 
tively ; I asked them in a friendly way, and their 
general impression is that their losses are very 
small, and therefore in order to secure certainty we 
certainly are willing to pay a very handsome sum 
of money; I know it would be a very large charge 
upon my own firm if we insured. 

1911. Can you give the Committee what the 
charge would be upon your firm ?—It is impos- 
sible for me to say, because, before the goods can 
come into the market in a finished state, we 
might be called upon to pay four msurances, and 
frequently I am asked to send them away to 
Bath, Bristol, or any other towns, on approba- 
tion. 

1912. Will you explain how you might be 
liable for four insurances; where would the silver 
be originally received by you?—TI stated dis- 
tinctly that I buy silver in London, that is one 
insurance; I send it down to Sheffield in block, 
that would be two; then it is sent up to’ the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall in London, to be assayed, to 
pay the Queen’s duty, and to be marked, that 
is another; and then they are sent down again 
to be finished. JI am speaking now of goods that 
must come to my stock, not that which would be 
sent away, but it would be perfectly true that all 
the others must come back into my stock in a 
finished condition; so that there are four rates 
of insurance and four rates of carriage for all the 
railway companies. 

1913. But you give that as a reason why the 
rate of insurance should be small ?—I give that 
as a reason that it would be a very heavy charge 
upon us whatever the rate may be. 

1914. Would you not require, if there was such 
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a small rate of insurance, all value goods sent by — 
railway to be insured ?—I would not insist upon 
compulsory insurance, because the penalty would. 
be perfectly plain then that if we did not insure — 
we inust lose. 

1915. But if the railway company were to be ~ 
the insurers, would they not have to pay for 
extra service for the purpose of taking those 
articles with increased care?—I searcely think 
that there is much need of extra care. 

1916. If they felt called upon to do so in their 
own opinion for their own protection, that would 
be some additional expense /—Yes, it would be 
some additional charge. 

1917. Could they well discriminate between 
the goods that were insured and the goods that 
were not insured when they were all declared 
as goods of value?—I should not have any 
declaration without insurance. 

1918. Itis generally known what the articles 
are, is it not?—It may be assumed so. 

1919. Would not it be their custom generally 
to take all articles of value and that class of goods 
in enclosed vans, or whatever plan might be 
adopted for the purpose of security if they were 
to be insured ?—It would be necessary for them 
to do so. 

1920. Would it be fair that one man by not 
paying insurance should have-his goods taken 
with the same care as a man who did pay insur- 
ance ?—'That is a very large and general ques- 
tion, which the railway company would not suffer 
any harm by settling themselves. All those points 
of detail, I take it, must be settled by an Act of 
Parliament, possibly ; but by a conference between 
the traders and the directors of the railway. 

1921. Would it not be unreasonable ?—It would 
be unreasonable in that sense; but it is that 
which they are continually domg; a man trusts 
a perfectly honest person, and he pays the 
amount, whereas another one does not pay it. 
It is one of the unfortunate conditions of society 
that some men will do a thing which others will 
not do. But I say this much, that I think with- 
out insurance, that if the railway company were 
made responsible for parcels, as all private traders 
are, then in their own interest they would send 
all goods so secured at a very small extra charge. 

1922, But if goods of value, and known to be 
goods of value, were partially conveyed in pro- 
tected vans, and other goods of value were con- 
veyed in unprotected vans, would it not be an 
indication to the labourer in the employment of 
the railway, that there were certain valuables 
and liabilities undertaken on the part of the rail- 
way company, which would make it desirable not 
to steal any of those goods ?—If it had that effect, 
I should say the sooner it was done the better. 

1923. That all goods should be insured ?—No; 
not that all goods should be insured. ; 

1924. If you get a very low rate, would it not 
be worth while to insure, all goods ?—That is the 
pith of your questions. I do not speak for other 
goods than my own. 

1925. If some such system were adopted, do 
not you think that it would be practicable, and 
to the interest of traders, if all such goods were 
insured at a fair rate per cent. for value ?—I 
think it is only fair to imagine that with a reason-: 
able rate, manufacturers would largely avail ~ 
themselves of it. : 

1926. I do not ask you the question as to what 
is a reasonable rate, but as to the system to be 

adopted | 
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adopted by the railway company ; would it not 
be more adyantagenus to all parties and to the 
railway companies, if they insured or could insure 
all?-—Possibly it would; but I cannot dismiss 
from my mind the element that the reasonableness 
of the charge must guide me in my answer. 

1927. I think you say that you have had a 
direct case of grievance in your town; that is to 

_ say, that cutlery paid 40s. a ton or 2s. a cwt., 
and that silver plate pays 1 s. a cwt. more ?—I did 
not state that as a grievance. 

1928. You stated it as a discrepancy ?—I 
stated it asa fact, and that fact ought to relieve 
us from any additional charge as a matter of fact. 

1929. And you say that the railway companies 
are liable for every pennyworth of cutlery that 
they carry ?—I say so. 

1930. And you say also that cutlery is much 
more liable to damage than silver plate ?—I 
answered that that was practically so. 

1931. Consequently, although cutlery is carried 
at a less rate, and the company are liable for the 
whole, they are not liable for all your silver plate; 

"if it is damaged, although you pay a higher rate 
for your silver plate ?— We pay one-third more. 

1932. Do you consider that your higher rate 
includes an insurance rate as well as a carriage 
rate ?—No, the companies will not admit that it 
does do so; but the effect is the same, and the 
effect of it isan increased rate. 

1933. What is the increased rate for ?—I do 
not know; there is not more danger or difficulty 
in carrying our goods thancutlery. Therefore it 
is a theoretical increase so far as we are con- 
cerned. 

1934. Do you know on what ground the Com- 
pany make that difference of rate ?—Only on the 
assumption that our goods are now lable to 
damage or destruction or something; we do not 
know what their reason is, but they are not more 
liable to theft than cutlery. 


Mr. Leeman. 


1935. Can you tell me what did Parliament 
mean by making differential rates?—I do not 
know... 


Mr. Whitwell. 


1936. The probability is that the railway com- 
pany; like all the traders, get as much as they 
can for the articles that they have to carry ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

1937. You stated that you thought that when 
goods were carried, under the old system, by 
lumbering waggons, they were exposed to greater 
risk ?—I certainly do think so. 

1938. Do you remember how long it took for a 
_ waggon to convey goods from Sheffield to Lon- 

don when you first remember the trade ?—I was 
very young at that time, but I have some sort of 
notion that it was about seven days. 
1939. Do you think that the question of time 
is an element of greater risk, than the question 
of the hands through which a parcel goes ?—Ifa 
‘truck is left at some siding in a lonely place I do 
not see that it is not very nearly as liable to be 
pilfered from, as a waggon left under similar con- 
ditions; but I say that they are not so, because 

a railway is the company’s property ; Jet you and 

me go on that railway, and we are trespassers ; 

and if they find us as trespassers, they should 
fine the thieves as thieves. 

1940. You think that probably the risk would 
. 0.66. 
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be as great, if not greater, in those days to plate 
carried in a lumbering waggon over a ten days’ 
journey, and stopping at public-houses with 
people surrounding them, as on a good organised 
system of railway ?—I think the risk was in- 
finitely greater. 

1941. LI think you wished to withdraw any 
sugeestion aboutcompulsory assurance ?—I merely 
said that it had caused a little confusion of idea, 
but I do not wish to withdraw it by any means. 

1942. Why do you object to all your plate 
being insured below 20/., if you are to have an 
insurance at all ?—Because we are seeking to get 
relieved, and certainly it is not relief if we are 
asked to pay insurance upon all our goods, and 
ee companies are to retain their present limited 
risk. 

1943. If you are going to get an advantage by 
the new system, and a great amount of discomfort 
and anxiety is sayed thereby, is it not better to 
make that concession, provided the rate could be 
reasonable ?—We are giving an equivalent for 
any advantage that we derive from that, I think. 

1944, But do you know whether in case they 
insure, whether one effect of the insurance would 
be, that the insurance could not cover everything 
below the exact amount?—That is just one of 
the difficult points which a non-professional man, 
perhaps, has to deal with; and, perhaps, the 
common sense view of the case would be, that all 
our parcels under 20/. the railway company 
should be responsible for if lost or damaged; but 
it might simplify the matter if in the case of all 
parcels over 20/. the whole amount was insured, 
and I do not think that any trader would object 
to that view of the case; you asked me a direct 
question, and I have answered it; it is my sug- 
gestion that I think all parcels under 20/. the 
company should be responsible for, whether in- 
sured or not; but if a man liked to insure them 
he might do so; but beyond that, if you send 
507. in a parcel, then the whole should be insured ; 


_ 1 would not very rigidly object to that. 


1945. Why should they be called upon to 
insure under 20/. if the company is lable up to 
that amount ?—My contention would be that the 
company ought to be responsible for parcels under 
201. 

1946. The goods which you are now speaking 
of are specially risky, are they not?—No, not 
specially risky; not the goods that I am talk- 
ing of. 

1947. They are easily carried off, are they not? 
—Not very easily. 

1948. Much more easily than a bale of woollens, 
for instance ?—Take silks, and then I will answer 
the question. i 

1949. For silk the railway companies are liable, 
are they not?—Yes, the companies are liable, 
but silks are much more easily convertible (1 
speak now of pawnbrokers) than our own goods. 

1950. You still hold that even if the Com- 
mittee should recommend that as a fair arrange- 
ment, you would not consent to goods under 201. 
being insured ?—I should very much like to see 
the Act amended to increase the liability of rail- 
way companies up to 20/. 

1951. Provided you are mistaken about their 
being made now liable where several packages 
were sent to one person, although they might 
vary in amount, do not you think that it might 
be better in the case of an average parcel to 
divide a 501. package into several packages ice 
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It might be so, but I question whether with the 
additional box, and the additional package, and 
the nailing up, and addressing, and the additional 
signatures, the trade would accept it. But there 
is a very serious element in those abstractions; 
I have in my mind a case of this sort; as hypo- 
thetical cases have been put, I will put an actual 
case, although I will put the amount as a hypo- 
thetical amount ; we send, we will say, new goods 
to Bath; instead of being over 102. I will as- 
sume that the new goods are under 10/. in value; 
but one customer sends us a package of silver 
dessert knives and forks to erase the crest, and to 
polish up; we charge 12s. for doing this; that 
is 24 pieces for i2s.; we erase the crest; we 
polish them up and make them look like new; 
the mere fact of that parcel being in the box 
brings it up to the amount; say that they are 
worth 87. or 94, in that case it brings us beyond 
1027., the amount for which the railway company 
is liable ; we only pay for repairing and polishing 
the goods, a mere lump sum, but the mere acci- 
dent of that parcel being in that box precludes 
us from recovering the injury upon the goods, 
being, perhaps, 8/. or 82. 10s. or something of 
that sort; that was an actual case which oceurred 
on the Great Northern; where there is a col- 
lision takes place, and boxes are knocked off a 
truck, and another train passes over them, and 
the goods in them are reduced to powder almost, 
that is to say, by the wheels running over them; 
it is very strange that in that case when we are 
talking about the danger of collisions, there was 
not apiece of glass broken in that box, but the 
metal and silver goods were most strangely in- 
jured, and it cost us 7. to put this case into a 
saleable condition; I went up to the Great North- 
ern myself, and stated my case, because it occurred 
between Sheffield and London, before it was 
passed over to another company’s hands. 

1952. Supposing that you had insured all your 
goods, would you not at the rate of five per cent. 
at the cost of 1d. have insured that 20/, ?—If 
this alteration takes place we should do it, but 
not till then. 

1953. At the cost of 1d. would not that box 
have been insured ?—Certainly ; I make no doubt 
about it that we should have been willing to do 
so; but I am pleading also for the fact that under 
201. we ought’ not either to have to insure or 
to be responsible ; the Great Northern paid us 
31, 15s., the half of our claim. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1954. I understand that your proposal is to 
increase the limit at which railway companies 
should be liable for goods from 102 to 201.,2— 
Yes, : 

1955. That is double the present amount which 
they are obliged to pay ? —Yes. 

1956. Do you propose that there should be an 
insurance upon all goods, or not, above 201, 
which insurance should bring them within the 
limits of the common law ?>—Yes. 

1957. Do you propose that that insurance 
should be compulsory ?—I do not. 

1958. I think when you were discussing the 
rate, you took the amount of goods which you 
send now, and the amount of losses which you 
now undergo, and you thought that a rate of 
that kind would be remunerative, if it applied to 
all the parcels which you sent ?—If it covered 
one-third of the parcels which we send. 


Mr. Bruee—continued. 


1959. But you do not propose that that should 
be compulsory ?—I do not. 

1960. You do not propose to extend this rate 
of insurance to any classes of goods which are 
not now under the Carriers Act ?—No, I do not. 


1961. So that the railway companies would 
simply have an additional liability of 102. more; 
the amount which they should get from the in- 
surances which would be payable upon all goods ? 
—Yes, looking at the total amount which firms 
would have to pay, for they now send a great 
many thousand pounds worth, it would yield, I 
should think, 30 times as much as our total 
losses. 

1962. That is on the assumption that you in- 
sure everything ?—That is on the assumption 
that we should insure a great number of thou- 
sands of pounds worth per annum, but nothing 
like all our trade: thus I say it is a fair assump- 
tion that it would pay the railway companies 
handsomely ; it would be a very heavy claim upon 
us if we insured everything. 

1963. But if it is a heavy claim upon you if 
you insured everything, do you think that you 
would do so ?—Yes, I think we should, from the 
fact that it is such great anxiety to us until a 
valuable parcel of goods is acknowledged. 


1964. You mentioned that you thought that 
the railway companies had much less danger of 
robbery than the old waggons; all the parcels 
that you send are sent in a closed van, are they 
not ?—Yes, all the vans that carry goods are 
closed, except that sometimes they are only 
covered with tarpaulin. 

1965. But for articles such as you send, do you 
think that those vans always go through, or are 
they not liable to the goods being changed at the 
junction stations?—Speaking for myself, there 
are very few of our goods that are changed. 


1966. That is because they have only to travel 
upon a main line?—'Take any of the lines going 
out of London; take Plymouth, it is not reason- 
able that the railway company, when they have 
traffic arrangements, would take and reslip, or at 
any rate, remove from a Great Western Com- 
pany’s truck at Exeter, the goods to go on to the 
South Devon line, even assuming that those lines 
are distinct lines. 

1967. That is assuming that there are full 
truck loads to go?—I am always assuming that ; 
there may be cases at certain small towns where 
it must be done; but I am assuming that they 
are full truck loads. 

1968. Do you ever send any goods by pas- 
senger train ?—Very frequently, and very heavy 
parcels too, sometimes; we did so in the very 
case that I have stated ; and sometimes we pay 
as much as 35s. or 40s. for one parcel by the 
mail train, for the purpose of having it carried 
with some degree of safety; you might say that 
it might be insured for less money, but that is 
not quite the question. 

1969. It is necessary for carrying on your 
trade with sufficient rapidity ?—Yes; to carry 
on our trade of late years it has become abso- 
lutely necessary to do it quickly. 

1970. In the passenger trains for goods going 
to branch lines, do they not require to be re- 
moved from the vans into other carriages ?—Yes, 
no doubt; but if they have to be moved, you 
may depend upon it that it is a very small town 


» that they are going to. . 


1971. The 
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Mr. Freshfield. 


1971. The effect of your proposition would be, 
would it not, to make the railway companies 
insurance companies?—Practically it would be 
So. ; 

1972. And you would make it compulsory 
upon them to insure ?—Yes, if the consignor re- 
quired it. 

1973. Do not you think it would be a simpler 
arrangement, that if a consignor tendered for 
carriage certain goods he should be entitled to 
have them carried with responsibility on the part 
of the railway company, he paying a certain in- 
creased rate, say ad valorem ?—No, nothing like 
an ad valorem; we should have no possible means 
of knowing what it would be; we do not know 
the rates now. 

1974. Supposing it were in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and supposing that the company were bound 


to carry all excepted articles under responsibility, — 


the consignor paying a certain increased rate, 
which should be tabulated and scheduled to 
the Act, would not that effect all your objects ?— 
No, I do not think it would, and I think the 
best answer I can make to that is, that you may 
send to five railway booking offices out of six, and 
they do not know the rate of insurance at the 
present time; therefore, if they do not know, I 
do not know who is to know the rates. 

1975. That is to say, under this Act of Parlia- 
ment the railway company may charge a nominal 
and preclusive rate; but supposing they were com- 
pelled by law to carry those excepted articles at a 
maximum «ad valorem rate, would not that effect 
the object?—No, I do not think it would. I 
think it would create just as much confusion, and 
rather more than we are now seeking to avoid. 
I think that if the consignor states the value, and 
is prepared to pay a known rate of insurance 
upon that value, nothing could be much more 
simple than that. 

1976. Let me suggest to you that the Act of 
Parliament should contain a schedule of the rate of 
charge for particular goods, and that the consignor 
tendering those goods for carriage knows what 
the rate is, and tenders the amount ?—But the 
carriage is not paid as a rule, and if so, it is not 
collected. Those who pay the carriage as a rule 
have an account with the railway company, but 
they do not know the rate, and it does not enter 
into the calculation. 

1977. But they would know it if it was tabu- 
lated in the schedule to the Act of Parliament ? 
—Yes, but as the carriage would not be paid 
there and then to a large extent, it would not 
affect the question that we have before us, I 
think. 

1978. On the deelaration and tendering of the 
goods, the rates would be at once ascertainable, 
by referring to the Act of Parliament ?—As a 
rule, it is not at once ascertainable. 

1979. It is not now, I know; the rate is laid 
down at the arbitrary discretion of the railway 
company, and it is, practically, preclusive ; but 
supposing it were in the Act of Parliament that 
all goods should be carried at such a price, and 
you declared that you had in a certain parcel, 


‘which you tendered, those particular goods, you 


would then know what you were liable for, and 
you would then know that you had the respon- 
sibility of the railway company ?—Yes, but do 
you mean to include the carriage as well as any 
additional charge for the protection ? } 
1980. I do not know:anything about the pay- 
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ment of carriage; but if you tender goods for 
carriage, declaring their value, and there is in 
the Act of Parliament a rate upon the payment 
of which the company should be responsible, is 


not that all that is necessary?—That would be . 


all that is necessary, but then it is not the custom 
just todo it in that form. An Act of Parlia- 
ment would hardly be passed to insist that every 
consignor should pay the carriage. 

1981. I do not know anything about the mode 
of paying for the carriage; but, as to the prin- 
ciple, | ask you whether, if the railway company 
was entitled to charge a specific rate of insurance 
mentioned in the schedule to the Act of Parlia- 
ment for those particular goods, and was respon- 
sible for the carriage of those goods, if they are 
tendered under that denomination, is not that all 
that is wanted ?—Yes, that would meet the case ; 
I thoroughly now understand you. That is 
another view of the case, and a view which might 
be acceptable. 

1982. Is it not a more simple arrangement 
than compulsory insurance ?—But then against 
that there is this, that possibly might bring the 
whole of those articles under the charge which 
they are not now; and I am sure I know suffi- 
cient of the trade of this country to say that it 
will not permit a tax of that sort to be put 
upon it. 

1983. I only applied it to excepted articles ?— 
I should meet you there again by saying that I 
think their rate is high enough. For ail articles 
that are excepted I think 3/.a ton from Shef- 
field is quite enough. 

1984. Unfortunately the railway companies do 
not think that ?—I do not think they have said 
that; they are perfectly content, I think; and I 
think that the dividends prove that too. 


Mr. Sampson Lloyd. 


1985. We quite understand that at present the 
railway companies are liable for all goods above 
10/., excepting certain excepted goods, bearing 
in mind that liability when, for instance, I pay a 
railway company a sovereign to take my person 
from London to Birmingham; is it not under- 
stood that they will take my person safe and 
sound to the end of the journey ?—Yes. 

1986. If not, would not they have to pay me 
damages ?—Precisely. 

1987. Is there any reason why, if I send a 
cask of goods, save and except those specially 
excepted articles, there should not be the same 
understanding that they take that cask of goods 
safe and sound from London to Birmingham ?— 
If not, I would ask why they do take the goods 
at all? 

1988. Therefore, may we not assume that as 
the railway companies have found it answer their 
purpose to take both our persons and our goods 
at their ordinary rates from one place to another, 
it has answered their purpose to take those things 
safe and sound at the present rates?—Yes; it is 
not low rates that have made the railway divi- 
dends low, it is other matters. 

1989. When the honourable Member for West 
Staffordshire asked you a question, I think he 
suggested by his question that the railway com- 
pany should be liable in case the consignor in- 
sured at the rate of 1d. insurance rate on every 
201. above the first 20/.; what I want to ask is, 
whether you would recommend that the present 
liability of the railway companies on all the non- 
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excepted articles which they now undertake 
without insurance should be given up under the 
new system ?—No, I have answered that very 
distinctly. 

1990, And you recommend that the railway 
company should be liable for 207. as they are 
now for 102. on all articles, and that above the 
first 207. it should be upon the option of the 
consignor whether he should insure the excepted 
articles or not ?— Quite so. i 

1991. If he insured, the company would be 
liable on those excepted articles, and if he did 
not insure the company would not ?—Just so. 

1992. Therefore, the liability upon non-ex- 
excepted articles should remain as at present, 
whether insurance be paid or not ?—Yes, quite 
so. I would say that the railway company that 
receives the parcels certainly should be liable. 

1993. You were asked by the honourable 
Member for Kendal a question as to the addi- 
tional precautions which railway companies have 
to take, but inasmuch as they are already liable 
for all articles except those certain excepted 
articles, have not they already to take such pre- 
cautions as make that liability a nominal one ?— 
I think so; that is how I understand it. 

1994. Having to take those precautions, and 
having to keep such a staff of employés to make 
those precautions effectual, would it be any very 
great hardship upon the railway companies, or 
would any very great additional precautions be 
required, to take care of such excepted articles as 
would be insured ?—I think that the additional 
charge, and the additional care required, would 
be very small in each instance. In the case of 
the Great Northern (and that will at once dispose 
of the question whether they do not know what 
goods they are carrying), for I believe that they 
make up a special truck of goods for what they 
call the London plated houses, that is to say, for 
myself and my fellow manufacturers, of those 
goods at the suggestion which I made to the com- 
pany some years ago, and they positively used to 
be delivered by a special van, so that we had them 
often half an hour or an hour before the mail- 
train parcels, and therefore I take it that they 
do now: take a great amount of care, and to 
enlarge their care would he a very small charge 
indeed. i - 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


1995. I suppose it is for that extra care that 
they charge you the extra 1/. per ton ?—I should 
not like to say that; I think it is a rate which has 
been arranged between the various railway com- 
panies as a rate for this particular class of goods. 

1996. Do you know why Sheffield goods of 
one description, namely cutlery, should be 
charged only 27. per ton, and your goods 31, ?— 
No, [ do not know that. It is one of the points 
that we do not know. 

1997. The liability of the railway company is 
complete, is it not, in the case of cutlery ?— 
Yes. 

1998. Whilst it is extremely limited in the 
case of your goods?—Yes. I can only assume 
that cutlery might have been omitted in that Act 
of Parliament, and might have been thought un- 
worthy of the consideration that they seem to 
have given to such goods as ours. 

1999. If they treat your goods with greater care 
than others, and if, as you state, they put them 
together, and have a separate truck for them, 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman—continued. 


that may lead to some expense, which may be | 
a justification for the extra 17. ?—I will admit’ 


that it may be a justification, and therefore I am 
not complaining of the rate. If they carry them 
carefully I am perfectly content to pay that rate. 


Chairman. 


2000. I understand you to say that, although 
things standing as they are now, an insurance 
rate would be a heavy tax upon your firm, yet 
you would willingly pay it as the price of security 


and freedom from anxiety which would result | 


from knowing that the company were liable ?— 
Yes; I do not say it altogether on my own 
responsibility ; I have the authority of the senior 
partner in my firm for saying that he thinks we 
should avail ourselves of it. 

2001. Do I understand you to mean this, in 
order to be quite clear, that you think that the 
limit up to which the company are liable for un- 
insured parcels ought to be raised from 10 7. to 
20 1. 1—Yes. 

2002. Assuming that it was raised to 201., and 
also assuming that there is an insurance rate, 
whether called an insurance rate or not, of 5s, 
per cent., that is 1d. for each 201. if you were 
to send a parcel of 50/. declared value, your firm 
are willing to pay 3d. insurance| upon it, or do 
you think you would be entitled to deduct the 
first 1d., that is the 1d. representing the first 
200. and pay only 2d.?—Fairly and equitably 
I should say we would be entitled to deduct 1 d. 
off the first 20 7.; but I do not think that that is 
a matter which the trade would consider worth 
debating. 

2003. But for the sake of simplicity and con- 
venience the trade would do as we have to do 
with the income tax, pay on the gross amount, 
without clearing any deduction for the first 20/.? 
—It would be a question of giving and taking. 
If the railway companies give up the point of 
responsibility from 107. to 202, I think that the 
traders would (and I speak with some knowledge) 
certainly not want to drive so hard a bargain as 
to want to take 1d. off the first 204 If I wanted 
to send i002 worth of goods, I should be de- 
lighted to pay 5 d. for it, or 3d., as might be ar- 
ranged. 

2004, And you would wish to have the option 
of running the risk and paying no insurance, or 
if you paid insurance, then for every penny that 
you paid they would be liable up to 207. ?— 
Just so. 

2005. At present if an uninsured parcel worth 
15 /. is lost, the company plead the Act, and are 
not liable at all; but if the company were made 
liable up to 102. on insured and uninsured par- 
cels alike, whatever the value was (assuming 
that a 15/7. uninsured parcel was lost), sup- 
posing the Act was so altered as to make the 
company liable for 107. of that, would that in 
any way meet the views of the trade ?—Yes, it 
would meet it up to a certain point, no doubt. 

2006. But that would not be perfectly satis- 
factcry ?—No, because that was a matter which 
was very much weighed, and the impression upon 
the minds of our trade is that the 102. was fixed 
so that it should not fall heavily upon individual 
carriers, and very poor men some of them were ; 
that is to say, they were not rich men as com- 
pared with railway companies; I am not one who 
believes in making a corporation pay heavily, be- 
cause it is a corporation; but I say that what 
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was true of individual traders in those days is 
not true now of the railway companies. 

_ 2007. It is quite clear, is it not, that the great 
bulk of parcels are carried over one railway 
system, and that a very large per-centage never 
leave the territory of the railway that first takes 
them ?—I should think so. 

2008. But of course there must, be a consider- 
able number which have io go over more than 
one railway system ?—Yes, a very large number, 
obviously. 

2009. Have you considered how, as between 
different railway companies, this insurance rate 
which you suggest ought to be without reference 
to distance is to be divided; take 5d., we will 
say, from London to Sheffield, on a 100/. parcel, 
and we will say the Great Northern Company 
receives that 5 d., the Great Northern, of course, 
carries it over their own ground; but assuming 
that it went on to some branch line not on their 
own system, have you any suggestion to make 
as to how that 5d. at the clearing house, or 
wherever the account is made up between the 
two railway companies which carry it, ought to be 
divided ?—I should think very much as they now 
divide the cost of the carriage of the parcel. 

2010. You do not see any reason why, as 
between railway companies, the question of dis- 

tance should be an element ?—No; that is simply 
a piece of departmental detail, which in a place 
of business we should work out ourselves, and 
the railway companies must work it out. 

2011. Just as they do the mileage rate for a 
passenger or anything else?—Yes; let us take 
an actual case. The Great Northern Company 
have not direct actual communication with a place 
like Rotherham, which is six miles from Sheffield ; 
they have to carry 140 miles on their own rail- 
way, and then they have to go 22 miles upon the 
Manchester, Shefheld, and Lincolnshire, which 
we will assume there isno dispute about. It will 
have to be an element, no doubt, in this calcula- 
tion, but they have traffic arrangements with 
them ; that parcel must be moved from there to 
go six miles down to Rotherham; and the question 
is how would they arrange the rates between 
those two points. 

2012. My question is, would there be any more 
difficulty in arranging a proportionate division of 
the 5d. for insurance, than there is in arranging 
a proportionate division of the 1s. 6 d. rate ?— 
Not in the least; it might become a fraction, but 
that we have nothing to do with. We have rail- 
way companies offering a farthing per ton for 
sending minerals two miles, and they often do that 
sort of thing. 

2013. Speaking as a man of business, do you 
think that there would be any practical or insu- 
perable difficulty in apportioning a legal rate 
which we assume will be paid to the receiving 
company by the consignor, between all the com- 
panies interested in the safe delivery of that 
parcel ?—It does not seem to me that there would 


Mr. Cuarues Y. Dean, 


Chairman. 


2020. You are a member of the firm of 
Buller, Hutchinson and Company, of Bartlett’s 
Buildings, Holborn ?—Yes. 

2021. Your business is that of wholesale 
manufacturing jewellers ?—Yes. 
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be any more difficulty than in apportioning the 
rate of carriage. 

_ 2014. Where there were two companies carry- 
ing, which company would you propose to make 
lable for the consignment ?—The receiving com- 
pany. I have no second opinion upon that subject. 
I have thought it over very fully here. 

2015. You would leave to the receiving com- 
pany, I suppose, an indemnity against the for- 
warding company, if you could establish the loss 
to have been sustained on the forwarding com- 
pany’s line, as contrasted with the receiving com- 
pany ?—Just as some person holds me responsible 
for goods that I may prove that I have sent to 
some other person, but he holds me responsible 
for them. I cannot conceive any condition of 
life where any private gentleman or trader is freed 
from responsibility if he undertakes the care of 
goods for another person. 

2016. Let us take a parcel sent from London 
to Birkenhead, which is about 200 miles; 180 
miles are on the London and North Western 
Railway down to Chester, and the last 18 or 20 
are on the Great Western line from Chester to 
Birkenhead ; you would make as against the 
person sending the parcel, the London and North 
Western Railway Company responsible for that 

arcel if it were insured ?—Yes. 

2017. And you would make an account to the 
Birkenhead Company for that amount of 5d., 
which is in this proportion, as 180 is to 20, so 
would the fraction that they would retain be to 
the fraction that they would account for ?— 
Yes. 

2018. And then if there were any loss, you 
would make the London and North Western 
liable to you, leaving it to be contested between 
them and the Birkenhead Company, whether the 
loss has been sustained upon the Birkenhead 
section or upon the London and North Western? 
—It seems to me to be cnly in accordance with, 
I will say, common sense, and with the common 
principle of business, that the company receiving 
the parcel should be responsible; a consignor 
does not always know that the parcel is going on 
to another company’s line; he does not know the 
traffic arrangements of every railway company 
in this country. 

2019. The legislation that you propose is com- 
pulsory, and no doubt that would have to be 
considered, because you propose to compel the 
London and North Western Company to give a 
ticket, which is practically an insurance ticket 
over a system which is not worked by themselves, 
otherwise than by arrangement with some other 
person ?—Yes; and it would be very easy for 
them to adjust the rate over it; the railway 
companies have entirely lost the carriage of 
bankers’ parcels, and a great many lawyers’ par- 
cels, just because of the uncertainty and dift- 
culty of insuring such parcels; and thousands of 
pounds that are paid to the Post Office goes out 
of the railway companies’ pockets. , 


called in; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 

2022. Does jewellery include dealing in precious 
stones, or has it a more limited meaning ?—Of 
course we deal in precious stones, but our dealings 
in precious stones are limited compared to our 
dealings in manufactured jewellery, although, of 

M course, 
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Chairman —continued. 
course, we do deal in precious stones largely, as 
forming a component part of jewellery. 

2023. How would you define jewellery ?— 
Speaking roundly and broadly, I should say that 
it was any article of ornament; for instance, I 
should call the Lord Mayor’s chain an article of 
jewellery, an article of personal adornment; but 
an article for use, such as a coffee pot or an ink- 
stand, would come under the definition of plate, I 
take it. 

2024. Your business is, that all kinds of gold 
are worked up into articles of personal adorn- 
ment ?—Yes, both with and without precious 
stones. | 

2025. Do you, in point of fact, often buy and 
sell precious stones of considerable value ?—F re- 
quently we buy largely, because we buy for the 
purpose of manufacturing and working them up 
in manufactured goods; we frequently sell pre- 
cious stones as precious stones, but more gene- 
rally in articles which we manufacture. 

2026. Are you ever employed by retail jew- 
ellers to set precious stones in trinkets for them? 
Frequently ; it is a matter of every day oc- 
currence. 

2027. So that often you are responsible for the 
safe custody of valuable stones and articles which 
do not belong to you?—Yes, frequently ; in the 
ordinary way of trade we should be so. 

2028. Is that a considerable branch of your 
business ?— Yes. 

2029. Are such articles as that ever sent to 
you and sent away by you by railway or carrier? 
—Yes, frequently. 

2030. In those cases who is liable in practice ? 
We take care, in all cases, to shelter ourselves 
from liability ; we make that a rule in the event 
of a parcel being lost or damaged in transit by 
railway; in most cases where we are dealing 
with other persons’ goods, we should shelter our- 
selves from liability. 

2031. Supposing you buy from Blogg and 
Martin, or any wholesale precious stone-dealer, 
a particular jewel, and he sent it to you, not by 
hand but by the ordinary method of conveyance, 
and it is lost, do you consider yourselves lable 
for that loss, or is the seller liable to you ?—If 
you will forgive me, you are assuming an almost 
impossible case, because if we did buy an article 
of Messrs. Blogg and Martin, or any other dealer 
in stones, it would be a personal transaction, and 
when the bargain was completed the article would 
be handed over to us at the time. 

2032. You mean that there would be no car- 
riage involved ?—No, there would not. 

2033. Are there no cases in which carriage is 
involved; do you always go and buy, and bring 
away with you personally ?—I really think that 
such a case as you are putting has not occurred 
within my experience, because precious stones 
are small in bulk, and we should never dream of 
sending them by railway in these times; we 
should send them by registered post parcel. 

2034. Still the question remains ; assuming in 
that case what is mathematically possible, that 
the Post Office lost the goods, and that they were 
not liable, would not you consider that as soon as 
the transaction was completed the jewel had be- 
come yours, it was your loss and not the seller’s ? 
—I should tell you in answer to that that we 
‘print upon all our memorandum tickets that go 
out-to our customers, a notice in red ink, that 
awe will not in any case be responsible for any 
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' Chairman—continued. 
parcels that are lost in transit; whether in a 


legal point of view that would apply, and hold us 
absolved in the case you are just now putting is 


a question. 

2035. I am endeavouring to draw a distinction 
between the case which you are now mentioning, 
which is a case where you can make a stipulation 
with your own customer, and the case I am sug- 
gesting, which is where you are yourselves the 
customers ?—The case that you are putting in 
another way frequently occurs in this way: of 


course we have country travellers who are going © 


all over the kingdom, and it frequently happens 
that they send a parcel of our own goods back to 
us, and in a case like that, our course of action 


is this: we insure at Lloyd’s, and in such a - 


ease our travellers have the command of two or 
three blank forms, and they send an advice to 
Lloyd’s, in fact, that the parcel is insured, so that 
where we have a parcel of large value transmitted 
by railway where the liability is fixed upon our 
own shoulders we take care to protect ourselves 
by insurance. — I 

2036. Then there are cases in which your firm 
are personally responsible for such risk as may be 
involved in sending precious stones and valuable 
parcels of that kind ?—Yes. 


2037. Do I collect from you that in those | 


cases you invariably insure them at Lloyd’s?— 
Yes, where the value is considerable. 


2038. How long have you been in the habit 
of insuring at Lloyd’s ?—The first policy we took 
out was in October 1873. 

2039. Prior to October 1873, I suppose you 
had to run that risk ?—We ran that risk. 


2040. What was your ordinary course of busi- 
ness prior to that; did you send a servant with 
the goods, or did you send them by post ?—We 
always took the risk of carriage; upon one occa- 
sion (I think it was prior to October 1873, but 
I cannot speak with certainty as to that) where 
we had a valuable parcel to send, we sent it by 
hand. 

2041, But prior to that, the course of business in 
your firm was, as you say, to send by railway and 
run the risk ?—Yes, and to run the risk ourselves. 


2042. Did you never insure?—No, we never in- 
sured by railway; I never remember a case of our 
attempting to imsure by railway except in one 
instance, and that was where we found that it 
really was cheaper for a special messenger to 
go to Manchester than to pay the company’s rate 
of insurance. 

2043: Have you, in practice, sustained any 
losses ?— We have had several cases of losses, that 
is to say, parcels containing valuable property 
have been lost, or damaged, or part of their con- 
tents stolen; but the actual money loss that we, 
as a firm, have sustained has been very small. 


2044. What rates of imsurance do you pay 
Lloyd’s ?— We actually pay 1s. 6d. per cent., 
but, of course, that is 1s. for risk and 6 d. for 
brokerage. 

2045. I suppose that means that Lloyd’s, being 
an aggregate number of people, there is a com- 
mission paid to the gentleman who brings the in- 
surers together, and makes them all personall 
liable to you ?—Yes, that is so, 


2046. If you could come direct to any one in- — 


surer, you would not have to pay that 6 d.?—I 


should certainly think not, seeing that they all 


take upon themselves the risk for 1 s. 


2047. The 


{ 
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2047. The riskis 1 s., and the difference is the 
brokerage ?—Yes. 

2048. Have you had any claims against Lloyd’s? 
—No, not one. 

2049. Would you mind teliing the Committee 
the aggregate amount that Lloyd’s have been 
responsible for to you?— We have taken out 
since October, 1873, three policies, each covering 
an amount of 10,000 7. 

2050. Do you do as we have heard other 
witnesses do, write up against each policy until 
~ is exhausted, and the parcels that are sent ?— 

res. . 

' 2051. Then, when you have charged them with 
10,000 7. risk, you take out a fresh policy ?>— 
Yes, that is so. 

2052. I understand you to say that you avail 
yourself largely of the Post Office for sending 
valuable parcels ?—Yes, very largely, indeed. 
Of course, the Post Office has been made more 
available to us of late years, because they have 
not only reduced the registration fee, but they 
_have also reduced very considerably the rate of 
postage, so that we send a very large number of 
registered postage parcels, all containing valuable 
property. Probably we send or receive some 
6,000 or 7,000 in the course of the year. 

2053. Could you give the Committee the 
number which you send in the course of the year 
by post, as an average ?—TI should think we send 
between 6,000 and 7,000 registered postage par- 
cels. 

2054. What is the maximum bulk which you 
ean send by post?—Highteen inches long, nine 
inches wide, and six inches deep. 

2055. Do you often send parcels so large as 
that ?—No, I think very rarely indeed; all our 
parcels would be well within that bulk; pro- 
_ bably the average size of our parcels would be 
four inches by three. 

2056. Have you ever lost any parcels that 
have been sent by post?—I never remember one 
loss; in fact, 1 may say we never have had a 
loss. 

2057. It is simply a matter of rate with the 
Post Office ?—Quite so; by the recent rate we 
can send 12 ounces for 4d. through the post, and 
then we pay 4d. for registration fee, and in that 
way we obtain absolute security; of course, we 
know that there is no liability on the Post Office, 
but, as a fact, we regard it so. 

2058. In your experience of 6,000 parcels a 
year, you lose none ?>—None. 

2059. How many years does your experience 
date over?—We send more parcels now than 
ever we did; there is a great increase over pre- 
ceding years, because the conditions are so 
altered, and the postage is so different from what 
it was, and the registration fee is so small, that 
we send an increasing number; the general 
tendency is to send parcels by registered post 
now. — . 

Mr. Gibson. 


2060. Do you register everything that goes 
through the post?—As a rule we do. We fre- 
quently send a parcel containing a metal model 
that we do not register, but as a rule we register 
all our letters containing valuables. 


Chairman. : 
2061. I suppose you haye considered the effect 
of the Carriers Act upon your own business ?— 
Yes, I have. 
0.66. 


Chairman—continued. 

2062. And I presume you are not satisfied 
with it ?—No, I am not. 

2063. What remedy would you suggest to the 
Committee to apply with a view of dealing with 
the difficulties which you have experienced in 
your own business ?—I think that when we de- 
liver a parcel to a railway company they ought 
to be hable to some reasonable amount. They 
profess to perform a service for us, and we pay 
them for that service ; and if they fail to perform 
their duty, we ought not to be left without a 
remedy. 

2064. Would you concede that as the articles 
in which you deal are specially valuable as con- 
trasted with their bulk, the railway companies 
are entitled to some special protection, such as 
the Post Office have got, as it were, by regis- 
tration ?—I should not myself assent to its taking 
the form of a registration fee. 


2065. But as a general principle, do you con- 
cede that a railway company ought not, accord- 
ing to your view of what is right, to be compelled 
to carry a jewellery parcel without some authentic 
information that the parcel is a jewellery parcel? 
—lIf a parcel is delivered to a railway company, 
and they have no knowledge of its contents; if 
you limited their liability to 202, 1 think, as a 
matter of right, we are entitled to call upon them 
to deliver that parcel safely at its destination. If 
they are in fault, and do not do so, surely we 
ought to have a remedy against them up to that 
amount. 


2066. Take a case which occurred in court 
only the other day: a parcel, ostensibly a cigar 
box, wrapped in brown paper, actually contain- 
ing diamonds of the value of 4,000/.; do you con- 
tend that asa matter of natural justice and proper 
legislation, the railway company had no more 
right to be advised of the real contents of that 
parcel than they would have had if it had con- 
tained a couple of pounds of cigars ?—No, I do 
not think it would be fair to the railway com-~ 
pany to try and fix them with practically such an 
unlimited liability. I concede that certainly. I 
apprehend that this matter is to be considered 
upon the footing of what is fair and reasonable, 
rather than as a matter of abstract right; be- 
cause if you were to put it asa matter of abstract 
right, I do not see why a parcel should be placed 
upon a different footing to you or I. Possibly 
you or I present ourselves at the railway com- 
pany’s office, we pay the same fare to a given 
destination ; probably if you are delivered at your 
destination minus a limb, or I am delivered at my 
destination minusa limb, the company. would find 
out that the relative values were somewhat dif- 
ferent, although they had to take the same risk 
for the same payment. 

2067. Getting down into what you say is a 
fair rate, by which you mean reasonably practical, 
having regard to expense and importance, you 
concede that the railway companies are entitled 
to have some limit to their liability >—Yes. 


2068. By that I suppose you mean that they 
ought not to be Hable, in the absence of a special 
contract, for more than a certain amount ?—I 
should say 202. on an undeclared parcel. 


2069. You think that they are entitled to re- 
quire some special contract and some special 
payment in respect of extra risks ?—Yes, I think 
so. It may be said of one parcel that there is a 
greater risk of abstraction, but on the other side 
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it may be said with equal force that it is more 
easily taken care of. 

2070. Have you considered what would be a 
reasonable remuneration to railway companies for 
the extra care which they ought and do exercise? 
—The sum which has already been mentioned, 
and which was arrived at, after considerable 
deliberation, as a fair sum, say 5 d. per cent. 

2071. You adopt the same scale?—Yes, I 
should adopt the same scale as that which has 
been mentioned. 

2072. Speaking of your own knowledge, if 
that scale were made compulsory upon the com- 
panies, would you yourself adopt it to a con- 
siderable extent?—I think we should very 
generally adopt it; and I think I may say with 
confidence that our customers would almost 
universally adopt it, because probably the loss of 
a parcel to us, although very annoying, would 
not be of a very momentous character; but one 
can very well understand that to a small shop- 
keeper the loss of a parcel, containing 200/. or 
300 /. worth of goods, would be of vital moment. 

2073. You would tell the Committee that, if 
the railway companies are compellable to carry 
such articles you deal in at the reasonable rate 
that you have fixed, namely, 5d. per cent., the 
advantage resulting from it would insure its being 
largely adopted ?—In my judgment, it would be 
very largely adopted. 

2074. As between the Post Office, which you 
at present use, and railway parcels, would the 
adoption of such a rate as that take away the 
business which the Post Office does, and add to 
the business which the railway companies do, or 
would the business which the railway companies 
would do be the business which the Post Office 
cannot do now?—I really do not think it would 
make very much difference, because the packages 
that we send through the Post Office being 
articles of small bulk, we should always send 
through the Post Office in preference to sending 
by the railway, where the buik of the article 
admitted of our so doing. 

2075. Is there still a larger amount of business 
in respect of which you cannot avail yourself of 
the Post Office ?—This mode of insurance at 
Lioyd’s of course is now only adopted amongst a 
very limited few in the provinces. Some of our 
customers know of it, the great majority do not; 
but I should think that the railway companies 
would derive a very considerable revenue from 
this insurance. 

2076. You say that yuu would still send as 
much as possible by post ?>—Yes. 

2077. Is there, I ask, in addition to what you 
send by post, a large amount of business which 
the railway companies would have if they gave a 
reasonable rate of insurance ?—No, 1 think not. 
I do not think we should send any more parceis 
by rail, but a great many more parcels would be 
insured. 

2078. Can you tell us at all, even approxi- 
mately, the difference in value between what 
goes by rail and what goes by post in your own 
business >—No, I have no means at all of ascer- 
taining that. 

2079. Is there any more in value goes by rail 
than goes by post?—I should say more value 
goes by rail than by post, because we should 
probably send or receive 5,000 or 6,000 railway 
parcels in one year, and some of them would be 
of very considerable value. 
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2080. The 5,000 or 6,000 parcels sent by rail- 


way would be worth a great deal more than the’ 
5,000 or 6,000 parcels by post ?—I should say so. — 

2081. Have you any notion of the average 
value of each of the railway parcels?—No, I am 
afraid not. J have no data upon which to go. 

2082. You pay 4d. on all post parcels of what- 
ever value; if you made an ad valorem insurance 
on railway parcels, sometimes you would pay 4 d. 
and sometimes you would pay a great deal more. 
I want to know if you could tell me whether the 
receipt derivable from railway insurance would 
be equal to or less than that which the post 
ofice now gets on your 6,000 parcels ?—That I 
am quite unable to answer. I have no means at 
all of ascertaining what the average value of the 
parcels would be. 

2083. In your judgment can you give any 
reason to the Committee why ld. per 204 
would be enough for the railways, while Lloyd’s 
are charging 1s. per cent.?—I regard it some- 
what in this light. Of course Lloyd’s take a 
risk and have no control over the parcel, whereas 
the railway companies take a risk, and from the 
time of the delivery of the parcel into their hands 
to its delivery at its destination, they have per- 
fect control over it; it is in the hands of their 
servants during the whole of the time, or in the 
hands of the servants of other railway companies, 
and that the transmission of a parcel can be 
rendered practically safe I think is proved by the 
fact that the post office deliver parcels without 
any miscarriage. 

2084. I hardly need ask you whether you 
think that the rate of insurance ought to vary 
with the distance, or whether you would exclude 
distance from the consideration?—Il think not, 
because if they are underpaid for parcels that 
are carried a long distance, they are equally over- 
paid for parcels that are carried a short distance. 
You can only strike the average. 

2085. Would you agree with the consignor 
being compelled to pay this insurance rate in all 
cases ?—I think it would be only right that the 
consignor should pay it. That would be a matter 
of subsequent agreement between him and his 
client who should pay the charge. We always 
pay the registration fee, but we always charge it 
to our customers, 

2086. To the London dealers there is nothing 
embarrassing in the notion of an insurance fee, 
because they do pay a booking fee, but that is 
not the case in the country ?—No, I believe not. 

2087. You do not find that the booking fee is 
practically any interference with business ?—No, 
that is almost, of itself, a registration fee. 

2088. Then you might call it a registration 
fee ?—Yes, it would only be another form of that 
which already exists with another designation. 
I think the simpler it is made, the more uni- 
versally would it be adopted. If you make it an 
elaborate calculation, which every consignor has 
to work, as to what he will have to pay for in- 
surance, the trouble would be such that it would 
not be generally adopted. 

2089. That would, of course, always also apply 
to any elaborate ad valorem scale depending upon 
the distance that you imsured qi Via: quite so; 
or if it were embodied in a clause in an Act of 
Parliament, as some honourable Member has 
suggested, there would be the same difficulty. 

2090. You woyld have to have a schedule, 
which would include almost every conceivable 

station, 


‘ 
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station, and: relate to almost every conceivable 
weight of parcel or value of parcel?—Yes; I 

think, probably, you would rather take the risk 
than involve yourself in an inquiry as to what was 
ayable. 

2091. What do you say as to giving the rail- 
way company power to examine any suspicious 
parcel ?—They certainly ought to have such 
power for their own protection. It ought not 
to be in the power of a perfect stranger to go 
to a railway company and declare the value of a 
parcel, and they to have no power of inspection, 
I should certainly give them the fullest powers. 
Of course we ought to make some safeguard that 
such a power would not be exercised caprici- 
ously. 

2092. But subject to reasonable regulation, 
you do not think that there would be any serious 
difficulty in entrusting the railway company with 
that right ?—I think not. 

2093. Do you concur in the necessity of rais- 
ing the amount up to which railway companies 
are liable from 102. to 20/.?—Yes, I think so. 
{ think that 20 /. is really only a fair and reason- 
able amount of liability (certainly not too much) 
to ask of the railway company when you pay for 
the carriage of a parcel, that if they had it, or 
destroy it, or it is stolen, they should be liable up 
to 207. It is a very moderate amount. You 
must draw the line somewhere, and I should 
think 201. a fair amount. 

2094. Do you think 20/7. fairer than 101. ?— 
Of course I should think so, naturally; I have 
thought a good deal on the subject. I think 
that 10 /. is a very insignificant sum. 

2095. If there were an insurance rate, would 
you be content to pay it on the whole amount 
without claiming a deduction for the first 20.? 
—-J think it should not be payable upon the first 
202, but I think that such an immaterial con- 
sideration that it is hardly worth a second 
thought. I think persons would be willing to 
pay insurrnce for simplicity sake; it might be 
desirable to make it payable on the whole amount. 
Asa matter of justice I think it ought not to be 
payable upon the first 202. 

2096. I suppose you agree with the other wit- 
nesses that to make the matter practically useful 
vou must have simplicity where you can get it? 
—Yes, I think so. 

2097. Simplicity is almost as important an 
element as cheapness ?—I should say so quite. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. 


2098. I think you said that you send and 
receive about 6,000 or 7,000 parcels in the year 
by post ?—Yes. 


2099. And about an equal number at least, if 


not more, by rail ?—Probably rather less by rail. 
I think I stated 5,000 or 6,000 railway parcels, 
and 6,000 or 7,000 postage parcels. 

2100. You have lost none of the postage par- 
cels, I thnk ?—We' have never lost a registered 
postage parcel. 

2101. Have you had any losses by rail?—I 
can enumerate several. 

2102. Could you give the Committee any idea 
roughly of what they are?—-Without going into 
particulars, I will just run over a list of the 
losses that I have had. In October 1872 we sent 
a parcel to Oxford of the value of 287. 10s.; 
three bracelets of the value of 22/1. 5s. were 
stolen therefrom. Then again, in October 1873 
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we sent a parcel to Wolverhampton; the total 
value of that parcel was 84/.; but I understand 
that when it reached its destination it was entirely 
smashed ; there had been an attempt by the rail- 
way people to make up the parcel again, in fact 
the parcel was signed for, and that damage was 
not discovered till afterwards, and then, according 
to our correspondent’s account, they admitted 
that this damage was done in their hands. There 
was damage then done to the extent of 101. 
In May 1873 we lost a parcel from Hastings of 
the value of 152.17s.6d. In May 1874 there 
was a parcel from Manchester, the total value of 
which was 57/.19s., and there were goods of 
the value of 12/. 13s. abstracted. In addition to 
those cases, we had two other parcels of small 
value, but they were quite lost. ‘Then in addition 
to the above, there were two other parcels lost, 
one of the value of 9/., and one of the value of 
81. 10s., for both of which we received compensa- 
tion from the railway company. If the Com- 
mittee would like further information on that 
question of losses, I may say that I had a letter 
from a customer at Lincoln, who tells me that he 
has lost four parcels sent by the Midland Rail- 


‘way Company, one in August 1873, of the value 


of 17s. 6d., for which he was paid. In April 
1874, another one of the value of 42 8s., for 
which he was paid; and another in July last of 
the value of 9/. 15s. 6d., for which he was paid. 
He lost another in the February of this year, 
the claim for which is now under consideration. 

2103. Then in your business with your large 
number of parcels all that you have lost in 2$ 
years from October 1872 to this date comes to a 
little over 66/. I am referring only to the losses 
for which you had no claim because of being the 
limit of 10 /4.?—Yes, adopting your figures that 
would be probably about it. In fact, nothing 
like that loss has accrued to ourselves, because 
although there was that actual loss incurred, we 
protected ourselves; for instance, in that tase 
where the actual damage done was 10/., we only 
bore 51. of the loss. It was a matter of mutual 
arrangement; we repudiated our liability. 

2104. Between you and the person the parcel 
was coming from or going to, there was a loss 
of a little over 602. I think you will admit 
that that is a small loss over so long a period of 
time, considering the number of transactions I— 
If we are to compare our losses to the value of 
the parcels sent by rail during that period they 
are very insignificant. 

2105. And you have no complaint to make 
therefore of the care and precautions which the 
railway companies ordinarily use?—I think pro- 
bably our chent at Wolverhampton might have 
something to say in the case where the box was 
entirely smashed. 

2106. I am speaking generally ?—Yes, speak- 
ing generally, with rare exceptions, I should say 
that the railway companies exercise ordinary care 
with our parcels. 

2107. Therefore, I presume, it is not the 
amount of loss that you suffer which you com- 
plain of so much as the anxiety and trouble which 
the present regulations impose upon you ?—Quite 
so. The actual money loss is really a very small 
portion. 

2108. Your experience of it has been smali! 
—Yes. I may say that in the case of one of 
those parcels for which we got compensation from 
the railway company, an interval of something 
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like 12 months elapsed between the loss of the 
parcel and the receipt of the money in compen- 
sation. 

2109. Of course in the case of every parcel 
which you send over 102 in value, you have a 
very great amount of anxiety till you hear that 
it has arrived safely ?—Our anxiety is not very 
great, because we are not liable. 

2110. But somebody has anxiety ?— Yes, some- 
body is anxious. 

2111. And if the company had been liable for 
those losses, it would after all have been a very 
small sum that such liability would have imposed 
upon them?—This sum may be small, but I 
think it would have been infinitely less if the 
companies had been liable for it. I can conceive 
it quite possible that if those companies had been 
liable, they would have exercised more care and 
prudence, and those losses would not have 
occurred. I should submit that this Carriers 
Act tells very heavily against the railway com- 
panies. Our parcels are known. Although we 
do not declare the contents of any of our parcels 
yet at the booking office, when our man goes 
they know perfectly well what they are. I was 
told the other night by cne of our porters, that it 
was a regular thing when he has gone for the 
railway men, to say, now then for the jeweller’s 
parcels. I can imagine that railway servants 
would be much more slow to commit a dis- 
honest act if they knew that strict inquiry 
would be made afterwards. You can very 
well imagine that when the railway company is 
called upon to investigate a case of robbery by 
one of their servants, they know that the success 
of their research would fix their employers with 
liability, and I should be doing no injustice to 
the railway company in thinking that under such 
circumstances no very great anxiety would be 
manifested to discover the perpetrator of the 
robbery. 

2112. If the companies by special insurance 
had been liable for the 602 15 s. 6 d., they would 
probably have been more careful than they have 
been ?—I think so. 

2113. Supposing that by their care they 
reduced that loss considerably, the small balance 
of actual loss which would have occurred would 
have been very trifling compared to-the large 
business that they do, and the receipts they get 
from the public?—I should say so; very small 
indeed. 

2114. Supposing there was a little balance 
against them, you think that they might act in a 
generous spirit with a view to save the trade 
from anxiety and inconvenience ?—Of course I 
really am not competent to give an opinion, but 
I should think it would be a very prolific source of 
revenue to the companies, and their losses would 
be comparatively nothing. 

2115. Even supposing they were not to make 
money by insurance, it would still be a thing in 
which you think they might very well meet the 
desire of a trade such as yours ?—If one might 
assume the present condition of things maintained, 
and losses going on at the present rate, I should 
think it would be a source of profit rather than 
loss. 

2116. Do you mean that if the insurance was 
at the proposed rate of 5d. per 1007. then the 
companies would make a lucrative business ?— 
Yes; [think now that the proportion of losses to the 
value of the goods carried is so insignificant that 
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even if the present condition of things were main- 
tained it would be a profitable source of revenue; 
but one may fairly suppose that the condition of 
things will be entirely changed. 


Mr. Morley. 


2117. You quite admit the propriety ofa charge - 
for guaranteeing those very minute parcels which 
you send ?—]I can very well understand that there 
are certain articles of an exceptional character 
that may be subject to those increased charges ; 
perhaps jewellery should be one; it is very small 
in bulk. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2118. You have not told us whether you would 
limit the insurance that you propose the railway 
companies to effect to any amount beyond which 
insurance should not go?—I have hardly con- 
sidered that question. 

2119. Do you think that a small parcel. of 
valuable gems worth 4,000/. should be insured 
at the same rate as ordinary parcels of jewellery 
divided into a great many different parcels, con- 
sidering the risk of that one parcel being so large 
as 4,000/.?—I should think reasons would rather 
tell in favour of reducing the rate on the one 
parcel than of increasing it. | 

2120. Ifthe railway companies were to suggest 
that 4,000 /. was too great a risk for them to take 
in one parcel, would you see any objection to 
their having that risk diminished by dividing it 
into several ?—You see the risk might be 4,000. 
in one article, and then it would be tantamount 
to saying that you have no power to compel the 
railway company to carry it at all. 

2121. There might be an article of lady’s 
jewellery, anecklace, for instance,worth 4,000. ; 
do you think that a railway company should be 
compelled by Act of Parliament to take that in- 
surance ?—I think that 4,000 7. would be the ex- 
treme limit at which I should put it; you might 
say 4,000 /. to 5,0002.; you of course would pay 
an ad valorem rate of insurance upon that parcel. 

2122, Youare aware, I presume, that in Lloyd’s 
insurance one underwriter does not insure the 
whole amount ?—Quite so. 

2123. And if an insurance company takes an 
insurance for a building against fire they fre- 
quently re-insure a portion of it?—Yes, they 
make it a rule, I believe, with all risks involving 
a large amount. 

2124, Would it be proper to declare by Act of 
Parliament that an insurance company, whether 
a railway company or not, were not bound to 
insure a large sum unless that company had the 
power of re-insuring a certain portion at the same 
rate, or a lower rate ?—If you were to limit their 
risk in any one case to 4,0002. or 5,000/., I do 
not think that they would want any such power. 

2125. Would you limit it to a lower rate than 
that ?—I think 4,000. or 5,0002. might be the 
fair limit; that you should ‘not have the power 
to compel the railway companies to carry a given 
parcel over and above the value of 4,000/. or 
5,000 7. 

2126. Supposing you were to send a lady’s 
necklace, or a lady’s head ornament of the value 
of 4,0002., it might be packed in alittle package 
about four inches square, or six inches by two ?— 
It might be, of course. We never make our 
parcels very small, but we always make the par- 
cels of a fair size. 


2127. The 
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2127. The amount you have not considered ? 
—No; I really have not considered it. I should 
think 4,0002. would be a fair sum. I do not 
think it would be right to take a parcel, say 
of the value of 10,0007., to a railway company’s 
office with no notice as to what the parcel con- 
tains, and merely pay this small rate of insurance, 
and leave it in the booking office and. fix upon 
the railway company a responsibility of 10,000 /. 
It would be perfectly reasonable to introduce 
some such rule as this, that with parcels above a 

iven value there should be a certain notice, and 
ey should be delivered at the chief office. 

2128. You recognise that in the case of those 
valuable articles some arrangement should be 
made ?—Yes, 

2129. Do you insure at Lloyd’s any parcels 
that go by post ?—Never. 

2130. Do you consider that registering such 
parcels is sufficient insurance to take away all 
risk ?— We consider a registered parcel abso- 
lutely safe. 

2131. When you send those parcels to the 
post-office, do you send them by your own 
messenger, or a confidential person in your 
office ?—They are all sent in a box by a youth, in 
the ordinary way, and he brings back a receipt 
on each occasion, so that we are certain that the 
_ parcel has been sent. 

2132. You go first from your office, probably 
to the central office, where you register ?—The 
branch office is only on the other side of the way. 

2133. You entrust it to that boy, who him- 
self knows the nature of the parcel, and you 
do not consider it a very great risk ?—No; he has 
a box full of valuable registered parcels every 
night. 

2134. And you know that those packages, 
upon which you have had no loss, have gone into 
country districts and private houses, carried by 
land carriers, and local messengers very fre- 
quently ?—I do not think that would apply to our 
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parcels, because they are chiefly the large towns 
where our parcels go. 

2135. But they must circulate from the central 
office all over those large towns by messenger ?— 
Yes, of course. 

2136. They probably do go through as various 
a staff of bearers as the recognised staff of a rail- 
way company, and the risk that they run through 
this various staff of bearers is quite as great, as 
that which the carefully organised staff of a rail- 
way company would expose them to ?—I should 
think so, as far as I can judge. 


Mr. Freshfield. 


2137. I thik your opinion is that the railway 
companies ought to be compelled to take all 
classes of goods with a responsibility for their 
delivery ?—Yes, I should think so clearly. 

2138. You think that the trade would be a 
very profitable one to them at the existing rates 
charged for carriage, and you think that the 
business that it would bring to the railway com- 
pany on the whole would give them a greater profit 
than any loss that you have seen or can anticipate? 
—I think so. 

2139. But you think further that if they had a 
maximum ad valorem rate of insurance of 5 d. per 
cent. it would certainly make the returns very 
profitable to the railway companies?—I think 
80, 

Mr. Bruce. 

2140. You do not propose that the insurance 
should be compulsory upon the senders I suppose? 
—No, certainly not. It should be left to the 
option of the sender whether he took the risk 
himself or not. 

2141. But you think that with a rate of that 
kind in your business the insurence would be 
generally used ?—I think that it would be almost 
universally adopted by country customers. Per- 
sons in a small way of business in the country I 
am sure would adopt it. 


Mr. Davip GuasGow, called in; and Examined. 


Mr, Campbell-Bannerman. 


2142. Wuixt you state what your trade is?— 
T am a watch manufacturer in Clerkenwell. 

2143. You are anxious to give evidence before 
the Committee as representing the trade in Lon- 
don ?—No, I am not anxious; but a meeting was 
called to see what they had to say upon this sub- 
ject, and resolutions were passed, and I was asked 
if I would give evidence before this Committee. 

2144, Clerkenwell is the great centre of the 
watchmaking trade, is it not ?—It is. 

2145. You manufacture costly watches, I un- 
derstand, for which there is, comparatively, a 
limited demand ?—Yes. 

2146. Have you found the high rates of in- 
surance charged by the railway companies ob- 
structive to your business ?—I have. 

2147. In what way?—I am not in a large 
way of business like the last witness, but I 
have made watches for Havanna to be sent to 
Manchester, and for which I was -responsible 
until they were delivered in Manchester. I have 
taken them myself, and asked at King’s Cross 
station to have the watches insured, and I found 
the rate of insurance so high that I could not 
afford to pay something like 5 per cent., and I 
then said, “ I must send them without insuring.” 
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I was told that I could not do that without 
declaring the value and describing what they 
were outside, which I refused to do. 

2148. On what ground did you refuse to de- 
scribe them ?—Because I thought that it was run- 
ning greater risk of their being lost. 

2149. Had you ‘sold those watches ?—I had 
sold those watches. 

2150. They were not going on approbation ?— 


0. 

2151. And you objected to place on the out- 
side of the parcel, or to declare to the railway 
company, the nature of the contents of the 

arcel ?— Yes, unless they insured them. 

2152. What was the value of the parcel ’—I 
forget now, but it would be about 150 7. or 1602. 

2153. And the insurance would have come to 
about five per cent, you think ?—Yes, about five 
per cent. at that time. 

2154. Do you know how you arrived at the 
five per cent.; because that seems a very large 
sum ?—That was the sum that was asked me; I 
did not take any trouble to ascertain what it was; 
I was referred to the bye-laws of the company, 
but I did not consult them. 

2155. It was dependent upon the distance, 
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was it not?—I presume so; I really do not 
know; I could not answer that question. 

2156. Do you frequently send parcels by rail? 
—Frequently. 

2157. Have you ever insured them ?—I can- 
not insure them by rail; I have no means of 
doing it. 

2158. Do you state this as a typical instance 
of what happens in other cases —In very many 
cases; I know many people who are in the same 
position; in the cases of large firms, they can 
insure at Lioyd’s, but small manufacturers and 
small makers cannot do so. 

2159. Do you find your inability to imsure 
goods seriously in the way of your trade ?— Very 
much so. 

2160. In what way ?—I had recently an order 
through a large house in Manchester, A. S. 
Henry & Co.; it was an order, through that 
house, for one of my own customers in Havanna, 
who bought goods largely of us, and they said 
(referring to a watch which he had purchased 
before) “ our client is here and wishes one of the 
same value, or of a little more value” (the value 
of that watch was 35/.); “send us three or four 
to choose from.” I wrote to say that I had re- 
cently been so much afraid of losing parcels by 
railway, having heard of so many parcels being 
lost, that I could not do so unless they would 
pay part of the insurance, and I requested them 
then, as they knew what my goods were, to see 
if they could not arrange with their client to 
have the watch that he required sent; but I lost 
that customer in consequence. 

2161. Which was even more serious than 
losing the parcel?—Yes; I would rather have 
lost the parcel than lost the customer. 

2162. Have you ever lost a parcel by railway ? 
—No, I have not. 

2163. And I suppose you agree generally 
with what the other witnesses propose, that a 
simple form of insurance at a reasonable rate 
would facilitate transactions by rail ?—I think so. 


Mr. Fresifield. 


2164. You think that the railway companies 
should be compelled to carry all classes of goods, 


Mr. Freshfield—continued. 


and be responsible for their due delivery ?— 
Yes. | 
2165. Do you think that they should have an 

increased rate for goods such as yours ?—~Yes. 


2166. Have you any idea what that rate should 
be ?—I have heard the last two witnesses, and I 
believe that theirs is something like the opinion 
of the trade, but I could not say so; I do not 
know whether it would be a remunerative rate 
to the railway companies or not. 


2167. You probably know that at Lloyd’s you 
can insure for ls. per cent.?—Yes, I know 
that. 

2168. And therefore you think that if the 
railway companies charge 5 d. per cent., that is a 
great deal too much ?— Very much too much. 


2169. Do you think that on the payment of a 
small increased rate, the railways would be large 
gainers by carrying all those goods?—I do 
indeed. 


Mr. Bruce. 


2170. Do you send a very large number of 
parcels by rail ?—No. 

2171. I think you say you have not yourself 
had any losses ?—None. 


2172. I did not quite understand whether you 
said that the insurance was at the rate of 5 per 
cent., because according to the table that has 
been sent by the railway companies to the Com- 
mittee, Manchester is about 200 miles, and it 
would seem as though it was 7s. per 100 1.?—I 
presume that that is the revised tariff of the rail- 
way companies. 

2173. That is the tariff which is in force now ? 
—This was before that rate of insurance was in 
operation. 


Chairman. 


2174. What was the date of this circumstance 
that you allude to ?—It was some years ago; the 
date of the last circumstance that I mentioned 
was within the last six weeks. 


2175. When you declined to declare on the out- 
side of the parcel what was in it, that was several 
years ago ?—~Yes. 
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Chairman. 


2176. You are a member of the well-known 
firm of Agnew & Co. ?—Yes, senior member of 
that firm. 

2177. I suppose you are the largest picture 
dealer in England? —I suppose so. 

2178. Possibly in the world ?—It is scarcely 
for me to say. 

2179. Ave you in the habit of consigning 
pictures by rail, and having pictures consigned to 
you ?—To a large extent. 

2180. Have you any objection to give the 
Committee an idea of the average amount per 
annum ?—Not the least. Necessarily a large 
amount of value of works of art pass through the 
hands of my house, in which for the moment we 
have no concern other than as being merely 
agents, so that I should say that probably, taking 
an average of 10 years, would extend to rather 
more than 2,000,000 /. per annum at the lowest 
estimate I can form. In anticipation of such a 
question being put to me, I have taken some 
small pains to ascertain, and as near as I can 
ascertain, that may be taken as an average. 

2181. That answer applies I presume to goods 
sent by railway, and other public carriers ?— 
Public carriers; by railway I may say. 

2182, Where are your houses ?—In London, 
in Manchester, and in Liverpool. 

2183. And I suppose you do a large business 
backwards and forwards between those places ?— 
Certainly. 

2184. Pictures are within the present Carriers 
Act ?—No doubt. 

2185. That is to say, the railway companies 
are not liable in respect of pictures ?—Only to a 
certain amount. 

2186. Unless they are injured ?—Unless they 
are injured. . 

2187. Beyond 10/7. in value ?—Beyond 10/. in 
value. 

2188. Do you in practice insure with the 
railway companies ?— Never. 

2189. You never have done ?—Never. 

2190. Well now, why ?—Because of the enor- 
mouse rates that are charged by the railway 
companies for the insurance. 

2191, Have you in your own experience sus- 
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tained any large amount of loss in transit ?— 
Never; not a large amount of loss; at times we 
have had to prefer complaints to the different 
railway companies, but the amount of damage 
that my firm has sustained at the hands of the 
railway companies, is scarcely worth considera- 
tion. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


2192. No substantial damage ?—No substantial 
damage. 
Chairman. 


2193. Has such claim as you have made been 
based on loss or injury ?—We have rarely made 
any claim. I perhaps remember, during my 
business Career, now running over a course of 25 
years, we possibly may have claimed from a rail- 
way company twice or thrice during that time, 
but we have generally preferred to submit to the 
loss rather than go through the agony of litiga- 
tion with a big company. 

2194. Practically, we may take it, the quantity 
of loss is infinitesimal ?—Infinitesimal. 

2195. That being so, do you complain of the 
Act?—I cannot say that I complain of the 
Act, but. 1 complain of the disabilities im- 
posed upon us by the railway companies. I 
mean that they will not afford us the privi- 
lege of being spared the mental worry, fidget, 
and anxiety incident to the transit of valuable 
goods. When I ship pictures or works of art to 
America, I have noanxiety whatever. If I send 
them from London to Manchester or from Man- 
chester to Edinburgh, 1 have a certain amount of 
anxiety which I would gladly be rid of by pay- 
ment if I had it in my power. 

4196. You say thatas to goods sent to America, 
you have no anxiety ?—No anxiety, because I 
insure. 

2197. That is to say, the sea part of the pas- 
sage ?—'The sea part of the passage from Liver- 
pool to New York or Boston, as the case may be. 

2198. From London to Liverpool is a serious 
matter ?—A serious matter. 

2199. We have had evidence here of the ex- 
istence of pen policies at Lloyd’s which cover 
the Railway Carriers Act risk; have you em- 
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ployed them?—I must plead ignorance; for 
until I was informed, a few days ago, I was un- 
aware of the existence of such policies. 

2200. So that you have never used them ?— 
Never. 

2201. Nor tried?—-No, I was quite unaware 
of their existence. 

2202. Speaking from your knowledge of your 
own business, have you any proposal to submit to 
the Committee as to what would be a reasonable 
remedy for the anxiety and trouble you com- 
plain of ?—Yes, offering the expression cf my 
own opinion, it is that if the carriers were to 
charge a reasonable rate of insurance (of course 
I speak only from my own business knowledge, 
and my remarks must be understood to refer to 
that), if the railway companies were to charge a 
reasonable amount and not a prohibitory one for 
insurance, I have no doubt whatever that that 
would be a convenience not only to the public, 
but to the trade whose interests are affected 
especially by my own particular trade; and the 
railway companies themselves would benefit by 
it, because I have proved by the experience of 
my house in respect of the transit of goods that 
the amount of loss is infinitesimal ; whereas had 
there been a moderate amount of insurance in the 
majority of cases not only my own firm, but my 
clients would have paid willingly an insurance 
rate. Thus the companies, inasmuch as;we have 
had no losses, for Iam quite certain that within 
the last 25 years that not 5907. worth of goods 
passing through my house have been damaged, 
would have received a large amount. 

2203. More than that?— Oh, twenty times 
more; an infinitely larger amount. 

2204. Many of the witnesses have given us 
their ideas as to the amount of rate which would 
be reasonable, and that the commodities they 
dealin would stand; have you any suggestion to 
make as to the amount of insurance ?—Well, I 
have scarcely thought that over; but I confess, 
inasmuch as the railway company will for 3d. 
insure my life from Portsmouth to Thurso for a 
thousand pounds, it appears tome that a moderate 
rate of 6d. per cent., or 5d, or even less, would 
amply compensate the companies, and would be 
quite a sufficient charge to make for insurance, I 
may state to the Committee an instance that is 
somewhat pertinent to this matter that occured to 
me last week; I had occasion to send, pictures to 
the value of some 15,000 7. or 16,000 /.. into the 
north of England. That value had been proved 
by the fact that about that price had been paid 
for the pictures ata public auction intown. My 
client for whom I was operating was naturally 
anxious that this property should be delivered in 
safety at his house, and went to the expense of 
sending it by the passenger train; of course ata 
very large expense, probably of some 15 /. or 16 J., 
or even more than that for, the carriage. He 
would willingly have given 15 2. or 202. premium 
for the insurance of those pictures; to have had 
the safe delivery of those pictures insured to him, 
and he would have been wise to have done so. 
Then he would have sent them by the ordinary 
luggage train, not by the mail train. 

2205. I suppose your system of packing pic- 
tures is very perfect ?—As perfect as we: can 
make it. 

2206. Is there particularly a consideralle 
amount of injury in transit arising from imper- 
fect packing from collision and shaking; things 
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of that kind ?—No doubt; you cannot expect 
pictures or valuable works of art to travel in 
safety, unless they are properly packed; but the 
risk of sending a valuable piece of china from. 
Westminster to Chelsea in a cab, is just as great 
in my opinion as sending it from Westminster to 
Edinburgh, always assuming that there is proper 
packing. . 

2207. Does your experience g° beyond pic- 
tures; does it extend to objects of art generally ? 
—Objects of art generally, statuary; objects of 
art of all kinds. 

2208. Of course you concede that in articles 
such as you dealin, railway companies are enti- 
tled to some kind of notice and’ protection ?— 
Certainly, and the railway companies also charge 
a higher rate than they do upon goods of coarser 
descriptions. 

2209. Your goods are not like jewellery, as to 
which there is this observation, that a parcel of a 
very small size may contain contents of enormous 
value ?—Precisely. 

2210. As to those, the railway companies are 
entitled. to special notice ?—But we may on the 
other hand send a case, as Mr. Bentinck knows 
well, that shall not be larger than this sheet of 
paper that shall contain property that, has. vost 
5,000/.; one picture. | 

2211. I understand the railway companies 
suggest that.there is very considerable danger of 
their being defrauded if they were compelled to. 
insure; do you think that would be a substantial 
danger ?—I cannot see that there can be any 
force in that argument, because if there be any 
intention on the part of the consignor of property 
to defraud a company of 1,000/., for example, 
it appears to me almost a matter of indifference 
whether he pay 5s. or 5/. to run that chance. 

2212. I presume you would concede that when 
you consign a picture, you ought to be required 
to declare its value ?—Certainly there can be no 
objection to that whatever. | 

2213. And you would concede. this, that in 
case of loss the declared value. should be the 
maximum to be recovered ? — Certainly, that 
would be only just. ie 

2214. In other words, I take it, the maximum 
would be no test. of the amount to be recovered 
if the railway company could show that it was in 
excess of the value ?—-Well, that as it appears to 
me would be a question of law; a question of 
contract probably, because, speaking with all 
respect, not being versed in such matters par- 
ticularly, nor having had such cases under my 
review, if a man pay an insurance rate upon 
property that. he values at 1,000 /., he may have 
perfect bona fides in making that declaration and 
in paying the insurance on that amount, because 
the picture may be probably worth to him 1,0007., 
and might not be worth to me 1007. 

2215. But do not you think railway companies 
might reasonably ask for some special protection 
in regard to such articles as you are mentioning. 
I will put this case: you give 1,000 7. for pictures 
and send them on to a customer at a profit of 
100 2., that is 1,1002.; there is no difficulty in 
testing the value there ; but supposing you haye 
bought that picture 20 years ago for a 107. note, 
and had kept it by you, and then the artist had 
acquired a great reputation, and the market value 
has risen in proportion; in that case the value 
would be a matter of estimate rather than capable 
of being easily ascertained?—Yes, 
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2216. Do ‘you see in such a range of possi- 
bilities as that any danger of railway companies 
being exposed to risks that they ought not to 
run?—I do not:anticipate that there would be 
much danger in) the matter. If I took out a 
policy, of ansurance upon.a private collection of 
pictures, and. I put a specific. value on such 
pictures, and deposited a schedule of such pictures 
with the imsurance agent in the event of any 
accident, I apprehend Iam entitled to recover 
the specific amount for which a certain picture 
has been insured. Of course if a carrier, or if an 
insurance office could prove fraud or a fraudulent 
intention, I presume they would deny their obli- 
gation. 

(2217. But would you concede to the railway 
company \any special right in regard to value 
-under such) policies as. would apply to your busi- 
ness. For,instance, I think the customs have. a 
right to buy any article at its declared value if 
they think, fit?—I believe so, that is to guard 
against fraud. 

2218. Well now, can you conceive any such 
plan in relation to railway companies? —It would 
be fraught. with great difficulty, and I can 
scarcely see my way to give an. answer without 
thinking more fully upon the subject. 

2219. Do you think it would be required ?—I 
do not think it would be required; [ may be 
permitted to say that in my opinion (I speak of 
my own business) all the railway companies 
having their termini in London do my class of 
work marvellously well, and with great economy 
as far as the charge for carriage and the regular 
delivery of the goods is concerned. 

2220. You are speaking of course there of the 
mode of transit, the mode in which they conduct 
the transit?—The mode in which they conduct 
the transit of the particular goods referred to. 

2221, Their carriers’ business in fact ?— Yes. 

2222. What is present to my mind is this: that 
pictures are articles of so special a nature with 
regard to value, the test being so very varying, 
as you may be aware, and having relation so 
much to fashion, to the appreciation of particular 
artists and so forth, that one has a sort of notion 
that railway companies might be exposed to 
charges of value in case of loss which might not be 
likely to be made with regard to other articles 
which had a more easily ascertainable market 
value?—Well then, the only protection, as it 
seems to me, that the railway companies might 
claim (and probably with justice) is this: they 
might decline to carry goods; but it does appear 
to me that if they once received goods consigned 
to them, and ‘charged a specific rate for the 
insurance of those goods, they are both morally 
and legally liable to pay in case of damage. It 
‘might be quite proper, provided there is further 
legislation on the subject, that railway companies 
should be entitled to refuse risks beyond a cer- 
tain amount; which power, of course, is exercised 
by every insurance office. 

2223. Has it ever occurred to you to fix an 
amount. beyond which the railway company 
should be able to refuse ?—No, never. 

2224. We had in the silver trade a witness 
who spoke of 4,000 7. or 5,000 7.; would that seem 
to you to be fair ?—Well, supposing the custom 
were to obtain for insuring at such a price as we 
feel justified to pay, what would become of my 
consignment, say of 20,000 J. value in one day; 
because in oné day, three weeks ago, we removed 
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from Lancashire to London by railway, property 
that was proved ito be worth 98,000 /., for it sold 
for 98,000 /.; itrealised that under the hammer. 

(2225. Did that come up uninsured ?—Un- 
insured. 

2226. Now; what do you think that) would 
have stood by way of imsurance; what would 
you have been content, or your client, to have 
paid for that?—Well, I should have thought 
nothing of a 100 Z. note to be rid of the anxiety, 
because it was a very great anxiety. 

2227. And in such a matter as that you 
tell the Committee, no doubt, an insurance 
would have been paid that would have been 
reasonable ?—No doubt. 

2228. By what company did that consignment 
come to London ?—The Great Northern. 

2229. Would you object to allow railway 
companies the power of having parcels contain- 
ing pictures, or supposed to contain pictures, as 
to which they had any reasonable. suspicion, 
opened ?— Not the least; it would be only 
just. 

2230. And that it could be so fenced about as 
not to impose a fetter on a respectable trades- 
man ? —Certainly. 

2231. I think that is all Iwish to ask you. 
Have you anything else to add yourself’—I may 
perhaps explain to the Committee that the opera- 
tion of the present system is very inconvenient 
to me and my house; for example, instead of 
sending the goods in the ordinary way, consign- 
ing them packed to the railway companies, we 
have frequently, and do ‘generally im the case of 
any articles of excessive value, send it under the 
personal charge of a responsible clerk for long 
railway distances; at times, of course, at very 
ereat inconvenience and disorganisation of one’s 
business economy for the moment; and J teel 
very strongly indeed (and I speak not only from 
my own point of view of business, but from my 
interest in railway property) that if the railway 
companies of this country were to adopt some 
system of insuring which should commend itself to 
the common sense, I may say without offence, of 
traders, that a very large revenue would accrue 
for the purposes of dividends. 

2232. You can, perhaps, tell me this: are 
pictures liable to be stolen; are they articles 
easily disposed of when stolen?—No, not easily ; 
there have been cases, of course; for example, a 
picture was stolen at Seville, or rather a pieve of 
a picture was stolen, and wasfound at New York; 
it was found there through the wit of a personal 
friend of my own, and has been restored to the 
picture from which it was cut, and is now re- 
placed. 

2233. But in England you would put the risk 
of theft very low ?—Infinitesimal. 

2234. And I take it, almost any water colour 
or oil painting, such as you have to do with, you 
could pretty well know it?—Oh, yes ; the risk is 
nothing ; is is a mere bagatelle. 

2235. Do you know whether there is any theft 
in the inferior class of pictures ?—I think not, 
because pictures are goods of a sort that the 
receiver does not want, and there are no thieves 
without receivers. 

2236. Is there any way in which a receiver 
could utilise pictures by copying, photographing, 
or engraving ?—-Oh, dear no. 

2237. You know the other day there was a loss 
of a celebrated picture by McCleans,. and: the 
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railway company was sued for damages ?—I was 
not aware of it; I must say this, in justice to 
railway companies, that. I cannot charge my 
memory with a single article having been lost by 
them in transit from one of my houses to another, 
of from my house to any consignee, 

2238. I take it from your evidence, the prin~ 
cipal risk involved in pictures is breakage or 
injury ?—-Breakage or injury, or wet. 

2239. Not theit as itis with regard to other 
property ?—Qh, no. 


Mr. Gibson. 


2240, You said there was a higher rate charged 
for pictures than coarse goods ?—Yes. 

2241. Can you give me an idea of what the 
difference is ?—I think we pay 3s. 6d. per ewt, 

2242. More?—No, 3s. 6d. per ewt, for goods 
say, from Yorkshire or Lancashire to London. 

29243. And I apprehend that many descrip- 
tions of goods are carried for 3s. 6d. per ton ?— 
I know the rate for goods of the description I 
refer to is higher than for other goods. 

2244, You do not think that difference in itself 
would be enough for the insurance rate; you 
would be willing to pay something more ?—I 
should be willing to pay something more; I think 
the present rates are reasonable enough without 
insurance. 

2425. Would you see any objection if the in- 
surance was given, to preserve the power which 
is at present in the Carriers Act of enabling the 
company to put a party who made a claim to the 
proof of the value of the consignment. At pre- 
sent that power exists under the Carriers Act 
even when the insurance rate is charged ?—Yes. 

2246. Do you see any objection to retaining 
that power if a moderate, fair insurance rate 
were added on ?—I am sure I do not know. 

2247, That would meet every possibility that 
has been suggested by the Chairman, of exagge- 
rated or false estimates ?—It appears to me that if 
such power were reserved, it would involve the 
carriers and consignors in endless litigation in the 
event of accident. Of course I must be under- 
stood only to speak of pictures and works of art; 
because, to a certain extent, the value of such 
things is a matter of opinion. A man may have 
a portrait of his ancestor painted in. the time of 
Elizabeth, to whom it isa priceless treasure; and 
he sends it from his country house to his town 
house, and he puts a thousand pounds upon it, 
showing by that that he values his picture at that 
price. ‘lhat picture to me is a costume picture, 
and taking it at its value per se, probably would 
be worth 1002. or 501. Now supposing that pic- 
ture be damaged or injured, and you or any 
gentleman on behalf of the railway company 
comes to me to ask me to give any official valua- 
tion of that particular picture, I can only value 
it from the abstract point of view; from what if 
feel to be its value, apart from any adventitious 
value, or any historical association, I value it at 
100/. Surely that would be a great injustice to 
the owner and consignor of the picture; and 
hence if such a clause were retained, it appears 
to me that endless litigation, and trouble, and 


_ vexation, and injustice would be done. 


2248. Then you think that if a consignor de- 
clares the value at, say, 1002, no matter what 
happens, he should get that if the picture was not 
fortheoming ?—That is my opinion. 

2249, Might not that lead to great injustice by 
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that 1007. being an utterly ridiculous or falla~ 


cious value ?—Well, I must fall back on my 
previous answer; I must say that the value might 
on the other hand be held to be ridiculous, when 
on the other it would be very genuine. 6 


2250. Well, but take the case where even the 
element of special value to one person would not 
exist, and that any 12 ordinary jurors would say 
it was utterly absurd and chimerical ?—With all 
submission to the principle of trial by jury, I 
would say that 12 jurors might be incapable of 
ascertaining the value. f 

2251. Well, take a judge or an expert’; 
yourself for instance ?— Put your question 
again, iy 

2252. Supposing a picture was insured for 100/., 
and any ordinary person acquainted with pictures, 
yourself for instance, when the matter was sub- 
mitted to them, decided the picture was not 
worth a 5 J. note, would you give no power of 
redress to the company in any way ?—I would 
not, unless the company could prove a fraudulent 
intention. 

2253. Then would you meet it in this way; I 
am only suggesting it; that you would presume 
the picture was of the value, but leave the 
company the power, if it would, of displacing that 
by independent proof?—I would give the railway 
companies the power to refuse contracts; to 
refuse to accept risks, but my opinion is very 
decidedly that having once accepted a risk, and 
accepted the goods on which a premium has been 
paid for insurance, in the event of an accident, 
whether that picture be worth 1007. or 107, 1 
think the companies ought to be bound. 


2254. But do you not think that the power of 
refusing a risk would not meet the case, because 
the company could not be expected at their 
station to have an expert picture fancier to un- 
pack the picture and pass judgment whether the 
risk should be taken or not ?—That is quite true; 
then I should say that the character of the con- 
signor must go for something. In the course of 
my business the character of many persons is SO 
well known that I should not allow anything to 
come into my house from them; I would accept 
no consignment from some men. 

2255 Just one other question, would you 
allow the companies when they were sued on the 
risk to accept the onus of showing that the 
picture was not worth the declared value ? — 
That would amount to the same thing. 


2256. No, the onus of proof is a tremendous 
difference; would you allow them to have it to 
go to the jury that the picture was to be taken 
at the declared value unless they could satisfy 
the onus of showing that it was worth less ?— 
Yes, of course there could be no objection to 
that, because one must assume that people are 
honest till they are proved to be the contrary ; I 
do not think I should object to that. 


Mr. Freshfield. 


2257. Do you think that the interests of trade 
require that the railway company should be com- 
pelled to take all classes of goods and yet be 
responsible for their due delivery ?—I am not 
quite prepared to give a very decided answer to 
that, because I do not like compulsory legislation 
if possible against any companies or any section 
of traders. 3 

2258. But you are not satisfied with the law as 

it 
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it stands ?—I am not satisfied with the practice 
asiit stands. 

2259. But the practice is based upon the law 
which permits the railway company to fix: an 
arbitrary price upon certain goods ?—Yes, I pre- 
sume so, 

2260. And they in fact and in practice fix an 
exclusive price ?— Yes. 

2261. Then is not compulsion necessary to 
insure the carriage of goods of the value, such as 
yours, and must not the Act be altered to meet 
that case ?—It may beso ; I would much rather 
myself that the railway companies found their 
own interests in it, as I believe their interests 
really lic in it. 

2262. But we can judge only by their prac- 
tice, and their practice has been to repudiate the 
carriage of these goods with responsibility !— 
That is quite true. 

2263. Then I think you would agree with me 
that compulsion is necessary ?—Yes, it is in some 
form. . 

2264. That being so, you think that even 
without an increase of the existing rates, the 
railway company would be right in. carrying 
these goods?—No doubt. 

2265. You think the vastness of the trade 
would more than compensate for the lability in- 
curred ?—Yes, I do; you were present I presume 
during my evidence, wherein I have shown that 
millions of value of art property has passed 
through the hands of my firm during the last few 
years, and that there has been only an infinitesi- 
mal amount of damage, and thousands of pounds 

aid for carriage. 

2266. But you are not prepared to grudge 
them on goods of great value a small increase in 
the rates ?—Certainly not. 

2267. Why should not it be a fixed rate speci- 
fied in the schedule of the Act; so that you 
might know what you would have to pay on your 
thousand pound picture; and why should not 
the object be effected through the power to levy 
that rate; why should we call it insurance ?—If 
such powers were given, it appears to me that 
they would be powers compulsory, in effect, on 
the public to insure their goods. 

2268. No, I do not propose that at all !—Bat 
would it not, in effect, be so? 

2269. No, I propose this, that you should send 
a package of pictures, say of a thousand pounds 
value; you should be able to look at the Act of 
Parliament, and see that you pay an ad valorem 
rate ; why should not the arrangement be carried 
out in that form ?—There would be no harm in 
it. It is desirable it should be done in some 
form, and the rest is a matter of procedure. 

2270. You say that railway companies might 
object to being insurers, and the arrangement 
does not seem to mé to require any such artificial 
character. Why should they not be compelled 
to carry all classes of goods at rates fixed by Act 
of Parliament, and be responsible for their deli- 
very ?—Well, L.do not think I can answer that 
question, because I should have to look into that 
a little more narrowly before I could make up 
my mind that my answer would really give my 
impression. I do not like harrassing legislation 
of any shape, and I think it would be rather 
harrassing on the railway companies were they 
compelled to charge specific rates. 

2271. Well, I would not say that they should 
be compelled to charge specific rates, but 
| 0.66. 
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maximum rates; they may charge 6d. per cent. 
ad valorem on the pictures, or, if they like it, 3 4.? 
—I should be very rejoiced indeed if such an 
arrangement could be carried into effect; an ad 
valorem rate not exceeding 6d. would be de- 
lightful. 

2272. Is not that, on the whole, the simplest 
form ?—I think it might be. 


Mr. Salé. 


2273. You said youhad no trouble and anxiety 
about the carriage of pictures from Liverpool to 
New York ?—-No. 

2274. Do you happen to know what the rate 
of insurance is ?—I do not. 

2275. To whom do you pay that insurance ?— 
To one of the Marine Insurance offices. 

2276. In that case the carriers are not the in- 
surers ?—That is quite true. 

2277. Does not that rather point out the solu- 
tion of this question, that the insurers and the 
carriers in certain cases should be different 
people ?—Well, the public interest is advantaged 
thereby, no doubt; and if a company were esta- 
blished to insure goods in transit by railway, I 
have no doubt such a company would be very 
successful. I can only speak for myself, that I 
should be very delighted to take shares in such a 
company, because the amount of damage that is 
done in transit by railway to goods bears a ridicu- 
lously small relation to the value of the goods 
consigned from one place to another. 

2278. And you have no inconvenience with 
respect to the delay or trouble or cost with 
respect to marine insurance ?—None whatever. 

2279. Have you ever lost a picture altogether 
by railway ?—No. 


Mr. Whitevell. 


2280 The honourable Member for Stafford has 
suggested to you the idea of separate insurance 
for land carriage, and you have said that that 
plan would be a good one; would such a separate 
company have the same power of control over 
goods as the railway company which carries the 
goods ?—No, 

2281. If a railway company has to insure 
goods, would it not be a greater inducement to 
them to take greater care than if they were 
insured by another office ?—Doubtless. 

2282. Would it not be more convenient to pay 
the railway company at the time of sending away 
the goods than by going and paying a separate 
company ?—Infinitely. 

2283. With regard to the carriage of pictures 
generally, you have spoken about paying a 
thousand pounds; what is your rate for carriage 
of pictures?—To the best of my belief 3s. 6d. 
per cwt. for the distance of 180 or 200 miles. 

2284. Then, in fact, the carriage of pictures in 
England and Scotland will amount in the year 
to a very small sum compared with the large 
trades of the country ?—Comparatively very 
small, inasmuch as the trade in works of art in 
the country bears a small relation to other in- 
dustries. 

2285. So that, in fact, the value of the pictures 
bears no proportion to the freight that is paid for 
them for carriage ?—You mean that the freight 
bears a small proportion to the value? 

2286. Yes?—Iin some cases. The freight in 
some cases is even more than the value, because 
you may have a picture worth 10/., which will 
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Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


cost you if you send it from Plymouth to 
Thurso that money in carriage, whereas another 
picture may be sent that distance, the freight of 
which may be 7s. 6d., and itmay be» worth 
5,000 7. 

2287. Ifa picture worth 10/7. were sent that 
distance, how could it cost. 10 /. ?+Because it 
might be a picture as big as this table, or a 10 
feet canvas, and yet not be worth 10/. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2288. Anda picture might be 14 inches square, 
but might be worth 4,000 /. ?—Like-that picture 
that was sold on Saturday. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2289. But still, do you not think. the carriage 
must be kept separate fromthe insurance. if 
the value is so various?—It is a matter of pro- 
cedure. 

2290. The honourable Member for. Dover 
asked you a question, whether the insurance could 
not be added to the carriage, and I understand 
that the carriage of a picture bears no proportion 
to its value ?—No, in the majority of cases. 

2291. Consequently the insurances must. ap- 
pareatly be kept separate from its value ?—It 
would be desirable. 

2292. Then I ask you whether you think the 
insurance ought to be in respect of the distance 
travelled, or one uniform rate for all distances 
travelled ?—I have thouyvht of that, and I find it 
difficult to answer, because althoughat the outset 
it would appear just that a company of carriers 
should charge for insurance a higher rate than 
their risk covers; say two days’ journey from one 
end of Ireland to the north of Scotland; that he 
should charge a higher rate than if he had to 
earry it from Dover to London, yet I remember 
that the Post Office carries a letter four miles or 
400 miles at the same rate, and that the accidental 
insurance office charged 3 d., whether you travel 
three miles or 300, and it is very difficult, to 
answer the question. I believe it would be just 
that a higher should be paid for insurance of 
goods in transit for 300 miles than for 30. 

2293. Are you aware that Lloyds’ insure plate 
and jewellery at the same rate, whether the ar- 
ticle comes from London to Belfast, or London to 
Thurso, or.London to Richmond ?—I have had 
no experience of the insurance at Lloyds’, and I 
was not aware of the fact. 

2294. Why do you fix 5d. or 6-d. per cent. as 
your basis of premium for insurance ?—Well I 
can scarcely answer that question. It has been 
suggested to my mind by a Report of the Evi- 
dence that was given before this Committee, I 
think. last week by some person, ‘that 5d. would 
be supposed to be a just rate of insurance. 


Chairman. 


2295. That is a ld. for 202.?—Yes; well I 
think that would be a low rate enough. 


Mr. Whitwell. 

2296. But you told us that you would be'will- 
ing to pay 1007. note for 98,0007. worth of 
pictures ?— Well, that is a very special case; I 
should have been very glad indeed to have paid 
it, to have been rid of the day’s anxiety. 

2297. Are you aware that that amounts to 2 s. 
per cent. ? — Well, perbaps I spoke rather hastily, 
but I should have been glad under those’ special 
circumstances, because there was an amount of 


Mr. Whitwell—continued. 


responsibility although my firm/was in: no'sense, 
responsible for the value; yet there is a moral 
responsibility for which no ‘profit: can make com- 
pensation. 

2298, Would not a consignment of that large 
value under those special circumstances, having 
to draw the very special attention on the part of 
the railway company to it, be diable-to. less risk 
than an ordinary package of paintings consigned 
with other goods ?—Very likely. 

2299. Consequently your basis of 5 d. per cent. 
does not arise from any special calculation ?—QOh, 
no, not at all. lig 

2300. How do you satisfy insurance companies 
with regard to the value of pictures that are 
burnt by fire in dwellings ?—In omost houses, at 
any rate with my clientele, an inventory: of the 
household effects is kept in every house. — If 
pictures are insured there should be a catalogue 
of such pictures kept in a’place of safety ; I have 
been called in several times by imsurance offices 
to give a valuation of pictures which have been 
destroyed, or partially destroyed, by fire, and I 
have never found the least dificulty in satisfying 
the office, either that the property was there, or 
that its value was what has been stated. 

2301. And you have never found any difficulty 
in satisfying insurance companies that the claim 
madeon the part of ‘the»owners of the pictures 
was reasonable, or you have induced the owner to 
accept the price that the insurance companies 
were willing to give ?—I recollect:in my experi- 
ence two occasions only, but they: were settled 
ultimately without having recourse t9 legal pro- 
ceedings. 

2302. But I put this:case ; suppose a man put 
an extravagant value on’ pictures of no value, 
and the house was subsequently burnt within a 
very short time after the: policy was taken out; 
you then would think that the insurance company 
ought to challenge the value ?—I should think 
that in such a case probably it might be a:case 
for the police. 

2303. I will go a little further; the honour- 
able and learned Member for Trinity College, 
Dublin, asked you whether it would not be rea- 
sonable for a railway company ‘to be at liberty to 
challenge the value of pictures?—I think it 
would be reasonable to challenge the ‘value of 
pictures. 

2304. Might it not be a fact that fraud had 
arisen, and then would it not be unfair for the 
railway company to have to pay in the case of 
fraud ?—Certainly, I would concede to the: rail- 
way company the right to refuse arisk; to refuse 
to accept goods. 

2305. But do not we understand that to be 
almost impossible if it-were a common thing to 
insure ?— No, to refuse to accept ‘the insurance, 


‘but not to accept goods for the’ purpose of 


transit. 

2306. Would you be willing to insure ata low 
rate everything you sent by the ‘railway com- 
pany ?—IfI were a railway divector. 

2307. But if you were a dealer: or interested 
in them, to pay a low insurance on everything ? 
— Almost everything I would. ‘ 

2308. And if the rate was‘very low,’ would 
not you be willing to supersede ‘the risk of the 
railway company of 107,?—I should be very glad 
to pay some hundreds a year for the insurance of 
goods that go to or from’ my houses of busi- 


ness. 
2309. If 
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2309. If yow had an open policy with the rail- 
way company fora certain sum, and you struck 
off a certain sum off that policy for each consign- 
ment, would it not be an easy mode of declaring 
the value ?—It would. 

2310. One question with regard to, statuary, 

oudo not insure statuary ?—I insure nothing. 

2311. The railway company is responsible for 
statuary ?—TI think not. 

2312. Is statuary in’ the Act of. Parliament? 
—The railway companies have special regulations 
about marble. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2313.. What rate do you pay for statuary ?—I 
do not know; a vast quantity of statuary. goes 
through my house, but [am not prepared with 
these details. : 

2314. As statuary, is more easily broken than 
pictures, do you find the risk greater ?-—I think 
statuary may be moved with quite as little risk 
as. pictures if proper care is taken. 

2315. Vhen it, devolves upon the care of the 
person im packing ?—I, recollect.a case 20 years 
ago, probably the only instance out of the 
thousands of works of art that have come through 
my hands, that was a valuable piece of sculpture 
that came for Milan. . 

2316. Then you would not. propose to insure 
statuary ?—I would, certainly. 

2317. But if the railway companies are already 
responsible ?>—L was not aware of that,.but I 
think they are only responsible to the extent of 
102. 

2318. Not in the Act ?—It is some years since 
I looked into the Act. 

2319. Do you think if persons who send 
pictures were working under an insurance, that 
they would pack with less care?—No, certainly 
not. | 

2320. Is not the identity and value of a picture 
in. itself, which cannot be replaced, more than 
what you may eall its mercantile value ?—Un- 
questionably. 

2321. And that would prevent. any laxity in 
packing ?—Oh, dear, yes; if aman hasa fine 
collection of pictures and one be burnt and 
destroyed, it is a yery poor compensation for him 


that he shall haye a few hundred pounds for it. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


2322. But there is a considerable trade in 
pictures, of a very inferior sort ?—Yes. 

2323. And the personal interest of the senders 
would not. perhaps have so much influence with 
them in that case’?—Perhaps not, 

2324. You were saying that there is very little 
risk of pictures being stolen in transit?— Very 
little. 

2325. The principal risk is injury ?—Yes. 

2326. With reference to the question of pack- 
ing, I presume that pictures and china require 
to e packed with very great. care, do they not? 
—Yes. : 

2327. And persons who are. not very scrupu- 
_lous (there may be some engaged in this trade) 
if they pack these things imperfectly, they might 
be liable to be broken easily ?—Yes. 

2328. I see in the. present railway regulations 
for insurance, the railways keep the power of 
opening goods and inspecting them before they 
are sent ?—Yes, that is so. 

2329. In. practice, I suppose you think that 
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would be very objectionable ?—No, I do not in- 
deed. I think, on the contrary, the railway 
companies have a perfect right to satisfy them- 
selyes that the goods consigned to them are pro- 
perly packed, before they accept an insurance on 
them. As an illustration, the surveyor of any 
insurance office takes care to see that your 
description of the property agrees with the pro- 
perty itself. 

2330. But, in the case of a very large trade, 
there might: be'some practical difficulty in doing 
that, might there not ?—Well, there micht be. 
It is impossible to make people honest, of course. 

2331. I think your proposal is, that the railway 
companies should have the power of refusing those 
risks, if they think. proper ?—Yes, I think that 
would be just.. Understand me, not to refuse to 
accept the goods for the purpose of carriage. 

2332. No; I understand you perfectly; but 
that they should be able to refuse to take insu- 
rance it they had reasons for doubt ?—I think 
that would be but just. 

2333. The rates are entirely governed by the 
weight; they have nothing to do with the value? 
—Not.entirely by weight; by bulk, in some in- 
stances. 

2334, But they do not vary with the value ?— 
Oh, no. 

2335. And your idea is that it should be ad 
valorem 1_—Ad valorem. 

2336. And as to the question of whether the 
insurance is to vary by distance; I think, from 
what you said there is something to be said for 
the justice of such an arrangement ?—There is, 
certainly. 

2337. But in practice, and by way of working 
the thing workable, you think it would be better 


that it should not vary with the distance ?—-. 


Well, that is a very grave matter for considera- 
tion, and I should scarcely .be able to say what 
would really be the just mean between the two 
opposing principles. 

2338. Asa matter of practical working, do you 
think that, supposing there was a moderate rate 
of insurance, varying with the distance, there 
would be any difficulty on. the part of gentlemen 
like yourself, who have large consignments, in 
determining what rate you have to pay ?—No; 
I do not think there would be any difficulty 
whatever. 

2339. As to the question of open policies, I 
suppose you can establish that with one company, 
but. there would be some difficulty when you 
have to send over more companies than one ?— 
Yes: 

2340. And if that idea was entertained, it 
might be more easily carried out by an inde- 
pendent agency altogether, which would answer 
for all.the companies, and not for one only ?—It 
might be; may I make an observation that bears 
on that. point. The principle appears to be 
already conceded by the railway company . that 
they should insure upon certain terms, therefore 
they are practically insurers now, and I submit 
that they would be wise to carry the. principle 
further and to do their business upon liberal 
terms,and thereby make a large profit by it; 
because, I apprehend, the object of the companies 
in insuring at present is to make money by the 
transactions, and therefore I think they would 
make avery large sum. Therefore it does not 
appear to be absolutely necessary that. there 
should be a reorganisation at all; it is merely 
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Mr. Maurice Brooks—continued. 
pushing their principle, as they do their lines, 
still further. 

2341. But you think that insuranee should be 
governed by the power of the railway companies 
to decline certain risks if they think fit ?—I think 
they should be properly protected. 


Myr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2342. I think you said you came here in no. 


hostile spirit to the railway ?—-Not the least. 

2343. But rather asa friend ?—Fiat justitia ! 

2344. You suggest what would be to their ad- 
vantage ?— Yes. 

2345. You wish for insurance to avoid anxiety 
of mind ?— Yes, to a certain extent, of course, and 
to protect my business interests practically I am 
my own insurer now; I would rather remove the 
burden and pay for it. 

2346. And you stated that you had avoided 
such anxietv in your consignments by sea to 
America ?-- Yes. 

2347. But did you say that you were able to 
state what the rates of insurance were ?—No, I 
am not able to state. 

2348. Have you any idea?—Something very 
small. 

2349. I myself have paid within these last 
three months as much as 2/. per cent. upon 
pictures coming to this country from Venice ?— 
In a steamer or sailing vessel ? 

2350. Steamer ?— But did you take out the 
policy when the goods were shipped or after the 
ship had been at sea. 

2351. Before they were started; I could do it 
at no less, and when you see the pictures you 
will say that I was quite right. Would you be 
content to pay as much as 27. per cent. in the 
dead of winter to go to America?—I should pay 
27. per cent. if such were the rates of the office. 

2352. Rather than not insure at all ?— Rather 
than not insure at all. 

2353. What rate of insurance do railways now 
ask you for pictures ?—Something so very fan- 
tastical that it has gone out of my memory. 

2354. As a matterof fact, you donot remember 
what it is?—I do not remember; it is something 
enormous. 

2355. You stated that you considered the risk 
of loss by fraud upon the railway to-be next to 
nothing ?—Next to nothing. 

2356. Do not you think it would be extremely 
easy to change a small picture upon a railway ? 
—Not very, I should think, without the collusion 
of the guard or servants. 

2357. Some small picture, such as those which 
were sold for many thousand pounds on Saturday 
last, for instance ?—I think that would only be 
possible in virtue of.a conspiracy; that would 
take a longer time to develope than would be 
possible under such circumstances. 

2358. When we remember the gold dust 
robberies and other things, I think it does not 
seem so unlikely ?—But who is to know where a 
Francis Mieris or an Adrian Vandervelde are sold, 
or by which line they will travel ? | 

2359. In reply to a question put by an honour- 
able Member, you seem to think that all such 
pictures would be recognised again ?—Oh, yes. 

2360. Do youthink thatis the case with pictures 
that have been long out of the market?—Yes, I 
think some one would be sure to know whether 
there was the real ring in them or not. 

2361. Take the case of a Canaletto, would not 
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Mr. Cavendish Bentinek—continued. 
there be great difficulty ?—I do not think so ; I 


do not think the numbers are so few who would. 
be able to determine if a spurious picture had 
been substituted for the genuine one. 


2362. They would know when it arrived at its 
destination, but with a picture by Canaletto, or 
one of the Dutch masters, which is not very well 
known, although it is perfectly genuine, kept by 
for a year or two, and sent to the Continent, or 
kept back for a year or two; it might not be 
recognised so easily ?—It might not. 

2363. But, however, you would not object if 
you had to send a small picture of the value of 
5,0007. by railway, to open that case for the 
railway company, and give them the option of 
taking it or not ?—Of refusing insurance ? 

2364. Yes ?—Certainly, I like freedom of con- 
tract, and do not grudge it to the railways. 

2365. Then the only other point I have to 
mention is this: with regard to the ordinary in- 
surance of pictures, a question was put to you 
by the honourable Member fur Kendal; my ex- 
perience of that practice is, that you declare your 
pictures to the insurance company ?—Yes. 

2366. And then they have the option. of 
taking them or refusing them ?—Yes. 

2367. If they take them, they are bound'to 
pay ?—I think so. 

2368. That is the practice ?— That is the 
practice. (04 

Chairman. 


2369. I want to understand you a_ little 
more clearly about this question of the re- 
fusal of risk; at present, as I understand, the 
railway companies are not bound to insure by 
law, and they do not insure in practice, because 
mee put terms which the trade find prohibitory ? 
—Yes. 

2370. Do you wish to continue that state of 
things with regard to pictures; that is to say, to 
give them a right of saying in respect of any one 
picture, which of course means in respect of every 
other picture in the world, that they will not in- 
sure it?—Yes; because I think that whatever 
inconvenience might arise to the public in virtue 
of such a power being conceded to the railway 
companies, railway companies would very soon 
find it to be to their interest not to refuse. - 

2371. But you see, Mr. Agnew, railway com- 
panies have been at work now eyer since 1830, 
and we are now in 1875, and they haye not yet 
arrived at that idea that it is for their interest to 
insure, This Committee has been granted on 
an averment by the different trades that the 
railway companies did not insure, and did not meet 
them with liberal rates, and that practice has 
obtained for the last 45 years; they have not 
yet got the light you think they ought to haye 
upon the subject ?— Yes. 

2372. But do I understand. you, feeling that, 
to mean that with regard to pictures, as to which. 
I understood you to confine your evidence en- 
tirely, you would still continue the right to the 
railway company to say as’*to any particular 
picture, “ We will not insure it” ?—With this 


limitation, that when the railway company, or the ~ 


officials of a railway company, have reason to 
believe that fraud is intended. = 
2373. And that is all?—That is all. . 
2374. I thought we could not have understood 
each other ?—Then I would say, let them refuse 
when they have reason to believe that fraud is 
intended. If they have reason to believe that a 
picture 


a 


Chairman—continued. 


picture in a certain case, addressed to a certain 
party, which they are asked to insure for 5,000 l., 
is not worth 1,000 J., then I say, the railway com- 
pany should have the right, upon reasonable 
showing, to refuse to effect an insurance upon 
that property. 

2375. In other words, I presume you mean 
something of this kind, that the law should be 
that the railway company or the carrier should 
be bound to insure all goods at the rate to be 
determined by Parliament ?—Yes. 

2376. With this right by way of proviso, that 
if the company have reason to suspect that fraud 
is intended, or that a value so much in excess of 
the actual value has been declared as to indicate 
fraud; the company should have a right, under 
certain restrictions, of declining to take that par- 
ticular consignment, or have anything to do with 
it ?—That is just my view. 

2377. That was not the impression we got from 
your evidence. No doubt we had run away from 
the point by not confining our attention to your 
idea of fraud?—That is clearly my view, and I 
endeavoured to express myself to that effect. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2378. You would give always to the railway 
company the option of refusing to’ insure a pic- 
ture ?— When fraud is suspected.. 

2379. But I want to be clear upon this point; 
supposing you wanted to send one of these very 
valuable pictures by Dutch painters, which might 
be two feet by one in size, from London to Man- 
chester, and you desire to insure it for what you 
or somebody else had paid for it, say 5,000 /., at 
Christie’sauction room, do notyou think it would be 
fair to show the railway company the picture ?— 
If they asked me to show it, certainly; but I 
would say this: supposing I take a picture which 
has cost 5,000 7. to a railway company, and ask 
them to insure it ; they would say, “ 5,000 /.; no.” 
“ But there is Christie’s invoice showing I have 
just paid that money for it” ; then, I thik, they 
could not reasonably refuse to take that. 

2380. But would you show them the picture 
besides ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


2381. Assuming there is a statutory obligation 
to insure imposed upon the railway company, to 
refuse to insure would be a breach of duty, for 
which the company would be either liable in 
damages, or by some other process of law ?— 
Clearly. 

2382. Therefore the company are primd facie 
bound to carry, or to make themselves liable for, 
every parcel tendered to them?—Clearly. 

2383. The maximum being the declared value ; 
the actual liability being in some form or other 
the actual value ?—Yes. 

2384, Then you would give them the right to 
justify in an action for the breach of thiss duty 
imposed by Parliament, that is to say, for re- 
fusing to carry, by saying, “ We had reasonable 
grounds to suspect that the declared value of that 
parcel was exaggerated and fraudulently in- 
creased, and therefore we refused ?—Yes. 

2385. Practically, are not railway companies 
now the only carriers in this country ?—Practi- 
cally, the only carriers. 

2386. You have no means of sending by road 
or canal, which you can in practice avail your- 
selves of at all ?— Well, you can send by canal to 
some parts of the country, and probably if I had 
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a piece of sculpture I might elect to send it to the 
north by canal to save a little money. 

2387. Are there canal routes open by which 
you can send ?—Yes, 

2388. But still substantially the railway com- 
panies are the only carriers ?—Substantially the 
railway companies are the only carriers. 

2389. Therefore if the railway companies were 
to choose to say, “ We will not carry at all,” 
your trade would be put upon your back, to use 
a familiar expression ‘—Yes. 

2390. With regard to the gold dust robbery, 
which was alluded to, I take it, in your opinion, 
gold dust is much more easily convertible when 
it is robbed than a picture would be ?—Oh, yes, 
that is obvious. 

2391. An honourable Member of the Com- 
mittee has put into my hand this calculation, 
which I have no doubt isaecurate; the insurance 
at 5d. per 1002, on 2,000,000 2. is 4162, and a 
small fraction per annum ?—Yes. 

2392. DoI understand you to say, that for 
the last 10 years, your turn-over by railway has 
averaged 2,000,000 /. per annum ?—Yes, but the 
Committee must be pleased to understand that I 
do not for a moment intend them to believe that 
that represents my trade turn-over, but the value 
of goods which have been intrusted to my firm 
to pass from one place to another. 

2393. Then, if 4162. is the amount for one 
year, during that 10 years, assuming that to be 
the rate, you would have paid 4,160/.?—Yes. 

2394, Your losses during that period have been 
‘how much ?— Well, not 1002, I should say, as 
far as { can remember; I do not think so; I 
cannot charge my memory; not 500/., at any 
rate. 

2395. So that if the railway company had had 
this light, which you suggest will dawn upon 
them, whether from the investigation of this Com- 
mittee or otherwise, they would have realised a 
very handsome profit ?—Over and over again I 
have felt it to be my duty to impress upon such 
railway authorities, as I know, this opinion. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


2396. In your opinion, the additional pre- 
mium payable upon a fictitious value would not 
be sufficient ?—Kindly put your question again. 

2397. Supposing the actual value of a picture 
is 1,0002., and some fraudulent consignor desires 
to insure it for 5,0007., does it not occur to you 
that the additional premium that he would have 
to pay upon the larger sum would act as a de- 
terrent ?—Certainly. 

2398. The additional premium would correct 
that ?—I think so. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2399. There is one other point that occurred 
to me; do you remember the great Manchester 
Exhibition ?—-Yes. 

2400. Did you ever hear of any instance of 
works of art being sent either to or from that 
exhibition being lost on the road or being de- 
tained ?—Detained, possibly. There are times, 
of course, when the railway companies have a 
great accession of traffic owimg to accidental and 
abnormal circumstances; and in such cases it is 
ouly reasonable to give them a little grace if 
goods are detained. 

2401. But you never heard of any ultimate 
damage ?—I did not. 


2402. Do 


Mr. Agnew. — 
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2402. Do youever try to make a bargain with 
a railway company for the conveyance of any 
collection of pictures ?—For insurance ? 

2403. Yes ?—I do not think so. 

2404. In my own case I once sent 2,000 1, 
worth of old plate down to the north of England, 
and I then did make an arrangement; they entered 
into a special rate for that?—I do not think we 
have ever tried that. Referring to the Manchester 
Exhibition, I know that the executive committee 
of that Exhibition in 1857, did make arrange- 
ments with some of the railway companies, paying 
large sums of money for insurance of goods; but 
having been intimately associated with that enter- 
prise, having through my employées at that time 
packed and forwarded works of art to the extent 
of some enormous sum, Lord Dudley’s statuary 
and pictures were all moved by my people, and 
every mansion in England nearly was ransacked 
of its treasurers, which were sent by different 
lines to Manchester ; I am quite speaking within 
the record when I say that out of the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds packed by my house at 
that time, there was not anything damaged to the 
extent of 10 2. in transit. 


2405. Did you send any things to the Exhibition 
of Paris ?—Yes. 

2406. Did you insure in that case ?—Only 
across the channel, between London and Bou- 
logne. 

2407. Have you any experience of the in- 
surance of these works of art in France ? — 
None. 


2408. If you buy a picture in Paris, for in- 
stance, do you only insure across the sea ?—You 
are bound to declare the value to the railway 
company, and to pay a certain freight. What 
that is I do not know. Whether under the 
French law the railway companies are bound to 
recoup you in the event of loss or damage, 1 do 
not know. 


2409. As a matter of fact, when you send 
goods to Paris, you do not insure ?—Never. 


2410. With regard to the marine insurance of 
which you spoke just now, when you send by sea 
to America, pictures and other works of art, do 
you insure on the full estimated value ?—Always 
upon the price that the article isworth ; upon the 
sum received for the goods. 

2411. Upon the maximum ?—Upon the maxi- 
mum 


2412. ‘Therefore, if you bought a picture for 
10 7., and you considered it was worth 1,0002.? 
—You have to make a declaration before the 
consul before you ship the goods, that they are 
worth a certain sum. 

2413. My question was directed to other 
matters now before Parliament; you insure, of 
course, upon what you consider is the value of 
the article to you ?—Certainly. 

2414. In fact,no man would pretend to do other- 
wise ?—No. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


SWF), 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


2415. You mentioned to the Chairman just i 
now, that you considered the railway companies — 


ought to have the right to decline a risk if they 
thought the value was excessive ?-—Yes. 
2416. Would you give them a similar right to 


decline risks in the case of bad packing or other | 


causes to which you would attribute loss ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

2417. And the right to examine parcels ?—~ 
Yes, quite so; I consider that would be only 
just. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

2418. If you send three vases of china which 
were worth 10,0007. by railway, you would not 
ask the railway to insure them without satisfying 
themselves that they were properly packed ?— 
I should think it would be very unfair to 
do so. . 

Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


2419. With respect to marine insurance, I 
presume it is entirely optional on the office that 
makes it ?—No doubt. 

2420. They are not bound to take the risk if 
they do not please ?— Certainly not. - 

2421. And they are not bound to take a risk 
in favour of any house, simply because they 
have given it in favour of another ?—Certainly 
not. 


Mr, Laing. 


2422. Does not it occur to you that if the 
railway companies are to exercise that right of 
inspection, that of itself would involve a consider- 
able expense; how would it be done practically. 
Would you give notice that you were going to 
send certain goods and ask them to send a man 
down to see them packed?—I will put a case 
and follow it through by an illustration. I 
deliver a case to the railway company to-day, 
consigned to Portsmouth, I say that I want this 
insured for 1,0007. “ What are the contents of 
the case?” “China.” “ What sort of china?” 
‘Dresden or Sevres,” or whatever it might be 
“Who has packed this?” “I have packed it 
myself.” “* Well, but we must satisfy ourselves 
that it has been properly packed before we can 
accept the risk.” “ Well, how are you to do 
that?” “ It must be done at your expense, you 
must send some one here to open the case, and 
let our inspector be satisfied that this case is 
properly packed before we accept the risk ;” all 
that is a matter of procedure, and I think could 
be very easily done. 


2423. And the sum to be paid for insurance ~ 


of 1007. to the railway company would be over 
and above the expense of satisfying the company 
that they were properly packed?—Yes. I cer- 
tainly think it would not be fair to saddle the 
company with the expense of that inquiry. 
I think that was the point of your question. 

2424. Yes, because that might manifestly be 
unjust to the railway company ?—Yes. 

2425. Have you ever tried insurance at Lloyd’s? 
— Never. wy. 


_M. CHarues ZwInceEer, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2426. I BELIEVE you are the agent in Paris 
of the South Hastern Railway Company ?—Yes. 
2427. And you receive for them, and forward 
on their account by the French railways -to 


Chairman-—continued. 


England, parcels at all events which are trans- 
mitted from Paris to london ?——Precisely. 

2428. You have resided some time in France ? 
—For more than 20 years. . 
2429. And 


‘the Traveaux publiques. 


Chairman—continued. 
2429. And you are well acquainted with the 


Jaw and the custom of carriers in France with 


regard to responsibility for the packages they 
undertake to transmit ?—I believe so. 


2430. I understand that in France and in 
England there are articles in respect of which 
the railway companies and the carriers are not 
responsible, except on special terms ?— Pre- 
cisely so. 

2431. Those articles, which are specially dealt 
with in France, are called by some general name, 
are they not ?—No, they are pictures and works 
of art. 

2432. How would you describe them; do 
not you call them ad valorem parcels ?—Value 

arcels. 

2433. Now I have in my hand what I daresay 
you will recognise as an official copy of the 
french law which regulates the matter (handing 
a document to the Witness) ?—Yes. 


2434. It would be well to put that in 
as a Committee paper. I received it from the 
official in France, who is called the Secretary to 
He was kind enough to 
give me this document, which is an official print 
of the French law on this subject. The date of 
the law is 1862, but I may state to the Committee 
(and Mr. Zwinger will bear that out) that we 
had it from M. Franqueville, who is the official 
in charge of the matter in France, and that, 
together with another paper which I have, con- 
tains the whole of the French law on the subject 
of value parcels, so that I will hand it in asa 
Committee paper; you have an official tariff book 
before you ?—Yes. 

2435. Look at this list; I find that the value 
parcels are “gold and silver, both in bars or 
stamped or coined” ?—Yes. 


2436, How would you translate ‘ Plaquet 
dor ” ?—That is like Britannia metal. 


2437. “ Plated gold or silver, mercury, platina, 
jewels, lace (dentelles), embroideries, precious 
stones and objects of art, and other valuable 
articles,” are carried at an ad valorem rate ?—That 
is quite right. 

2438. Is itright thatif any articles enumerated 
in that list are sent on ordinary terms, the rail- 
way companies in France are not, responsible for 
loss or injury resulting to them?—No, some of 
these articles are carried at owners’ risk, but not 
all of them. The articles that are carried at 
owners’ risk are pictures, statues, and works of 
art. The others are charged by the railway 
company at an ad valorem rate, but the railways 
are responsible. y 

2439. I do not see in this decree any stipula- 
tion exempting those articles you name, such as 
pictures, works of art, and statues from the same 
liability as the other articles?—That is by special 
arrangement between the companies and the for- 
warders; for instance, we stipulated that we will 
not carry these things, such as pictures, statues, 
and works of art, except at owners’ risk, and we 
make the forwarders expressly mention on their 
declarations, which they are obliged to give in 
when they forward the goods, a statement that 
they accept to forward them at their own risk. 

2440, That is your practice ?--Yes. 

2441, But is it not true that the legality of 
that practice is very doubtful ?—Well, that is to 
say, if it could be proved that there was any 
negligence on the part of the carriers the French 
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courts might not hold that we were exonerated 
by the conditions that we had stipulated. 

2442. But is not this also the case: that it is 
at least doubtful whether that stipulation on the 
part of the carrier is illegal; whether it can be 
enforced ?—Well, it. is a question ; just now we 
have a case before the French courts as to some 
statuary which was conveyed from London to 
Paris belonging to Carpeau, the great French 
sculptor. He allowed us to make conditions in 
London that it should be conveyed at owners’ 
risk, and when the goods arrived in Paris some of 
the articles were injured. He then attacked us 
before the French courts. The case has not yet 
been disposed of, but the arbitrator or referee has 
made a report in our favour. 

2443, That ison the ground of special contract? 
—Yes. 

2444. I am right, am I uot, in saying that itis 
gravely and seriously doubted whether special 
contracts on these other subjects are legal?—It is 
doubtful. 

2445. Subject to that, then, the railway com 
panies in France are liable for all goods consigned 
to them ?—Yes, except in this case, that if we 
make a tariff at a reduced rate we may stipulate 
that the goods shall only be conveyed at owners’ 
risk; I mean as to certain goods; and then the 
tribunals in France admit the limited liability in 
consequence of the reduction of rate. 

29446, But that is also a matter, like the 
pictures, of special contract, is it not ?—Well, I 
suppose if anything is injured we should always 
be subject to proceedings at law. 

2447. Subject to those exceptions, am | right 
in saying that the railway companies in France 
are responsible for ail parcels entrusted to them ? 
—Everything to the full value declared. 

2448. There is no special insurance rate allowed 
by law in France ?—No. 

2449, Whatever remuneration the companies 
get for the extra risk involved in transmitting 
these value-parcels is included in the freight or 
carriage paid?—Yes, the companies have the 
right of charging an ad valorem rate, or rate by 
weight, whichever is most advantageous to 
them. 

2450. That is to say, that if the ad valorem 
comes out less than the weight, then, they have 
the option of taking the weight ?—Exactly ; but 
whichever they take, they are liable for both loss 
or injury from the moment they receive the par- 
cel until the time it reaches its destination. 

2451. Precisely so; ordinary merchandise is 
paid for, I understand, by weight or by bulk ?— 
Yes; certain articles considered bulky can be 
charged at double rate, that is to say, they can be 
charged at a rate-and-a-half or two rates; what 
they call ‘‘marchandises en combrants;” bulky 
goods, in fact. For them an additional half rate 
or an additional whole rate can be charged. 

2452. The scale of charging for value-parcels 
according to this decree is ‘00252, which is about 
+2535 of a franc per kilométre ?—It is 00252 by 
every indivisible fraction of a thousand francs per 
kilométre. 

2453. That is a very formidable sum to do, if 
you had to do it on every occasion; but in prac- 
tice do not the French companies publish tables 
of tariff rates which enable consignors to know 
at a glance what the ad valorem freight will be 
from place to place? — Yes, there are printed 
tarifis. For instance, for England we have a 
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printed tariff which varies from 1,000 franes up 
to 100,000 francs and above. It gives one what 
is the rate to be paid per 1,000 francs, but 
then the rate diminishes as the value increases. 
For instance, a parcel of 10,000 francs pays less 
in proportion than a parcel of 1,000, and if it 
goes up to 20,000 and 50,000 and 100,000 the 
rate is proportionally decreased. 

2454. But still calculated on the same scale ? 
—Yes; but then you must take into account 
that, as far as my office is concerned, we have 
had to do with international rates more than local 
rates. The rate that I have been speaking of is 
a local rate, of course. 

2455. I wanted to know the local rates more 
than the international rates?—Well, you have 
given the local rates correctly. 

2456. It gives you the local rates in these 
printed tariffs ?—Yes. 

2457. And you can practically find that at 
every station ?—Yes. 

2458. Now, you have a book before you which 
I think is one of the published tariffs issued by 
one of the French companies ?—Precisely. 

2459. See if you can tell us what the freight 
of a value-parcel of 2,000 francs in amount would 
be from Paris to Calais?—It would be 1°60 
francss. 

2460. That would be on these ad valorem 
parcels ?— Yes. 

2461. Unless they happen to be heavier than 
would come to 1°60 frances, in which case the 
company would get weight freight ?—Yes. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2462. Is that by grande vitesse?—By grande 
vitesse. 
Chairman. 


2463. All these value-parcels go by grande 
vitesse ?—All of them. They do not accept them 
by petite vitesse. 

2464. That is not only the insurance, but the 
freight including insurance ?— Yes. 

2465. The 1:60 francs would be for 2,000 
francs from Paris to Calais ?—Yes. 

2466. What would the freight by the petite 
vitesse for a parcel from Paris to Calais, not going 
ad valorem, be? —Of what weight ? 

2467. Oh;I understand you to say that they 
would be by weight ?—Yes, it must be either 
charged according to value or according to 
weight. Now, to make a comparison you must 
say what would be the weight of the parcel. 

2468. Well, we will test it by some of the 
instances that have been brought before the 
attention of the Committee. We will take on 
the one hand a small parcel of lace (dentelles), 
which would be within the ad valorem descrip- 
tion; and on the other hand we will take a small 
box of silk cravats, which are not within the ex- 
ception ?—Silks are not. 

2469. What would be the difference in the 
freight between the two modes of transit?—A 
parcel up to 5 kilos by grande vitesse would 
be charged 80 centimes. 

2470. And by petite vitesse?—They do not 
accept anything under 10 kilos by petite vitesse. 

2471. Therefore what we should call a parcel 
would have to go by grande vitesse ?—Yes. 

2472. That is by passenger train, in fact ?— 
Yes. 

2473. And that would be 80 centimes instead 
of 1°60 francs ?—Highty centimes. 
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2474, But in each case the carrying company — 


who had received it would be responsible for the 
safe delivery of that parcel ?—Precisely so. 


2475. Are there many losses within your know- 


ledge on the French railways?—Very few, I 
think. 


2476. Are the'ad valorem rates much used ?— © 


Only for those articles that are specified. 

2477. With regard to these, is there a very 
large business done ?—-Yes, the business is con- 
siderable. ; 

2478. There is a very large business done in 
bankers’ parcels, is there not ?—Yes; but there 
is a great deal of fraud in these cases, I am sorry 
to say. 
For instance, forwarders will send a parcel worth 
100,000 frances, perhaps, and declare it as of the 
value of 1,000. 

2479. You mean a parcel of notes of some sort? 
—Yes; their object is that it shall go as a value- 


parcel, because they consider there are special — 


precautions taken, but instead of declaring the full 
value of 100,000 francs, they will only declare a 
value of 1,000 francs. 

2480. And by that means, as I understand, 
they get the benefit of the signed consignment, 
and of locked vans, and the extra care; and at 
the same time only pay the ad valorem charge on 
an insignificant sum?—On an ihsignificant sum. 

2481. And would only recover on the nominal 
sum ?—And would only recover on the nominal 
sum. 

2482. But is it not within your knowledge 
that in such cases parties who adopt that plan 
insure their difference outside the railway ?—It 
is so, I believe. 

2483. That is to say, in the case you put, the 
men sending bank notes or “ obligations” for 
100,000 frances would insure with the railway 
company, and pay on 1,000 frances, and take the 
rest of the insurance to Lloyds, or Veritas, or 
some other company ?—It is so. I think I may 
say there is no doubt about it that there are in- 
surance companies that lend themselves to what 
may be considered a fraud. 

2484. You take the railway view of it; you 
say that anything that abstracts what you would 
receive in your packet is a fraud; but is it a 
fraud in any other sense than that, because you 
see the railway company are not liable for any- 
thing more than is paid upon?—That is so; but 


they are committing an illegality if they are not - 


committing a fraud. 

2485. In other words, the contract between 
the State and the railway is that the railway 
shall receive that ad valorem charge upon all 
ad valorem parcels, and that any consignor adopt- 
ing any device by which he has the value of the 
railway company’s capital and means of transit, 
without specifying the obligations, is im your 
view defrauding the railway company ?—Pre- 
cisely so. "3 : 

2486. Have the railway companies in France 
the power of rejecting parcels, as to which they 
may doubt the genuineness of the declaration, or 
as to which they may think there is insufficiency 
of packing ?—If they consider the packing in- 
sufficient, they may have the parcel opened, or 
else if they think the value is insufficiently 
declared, they may insist upon a justification, 
but they are not entitled to refuse to carry a 
arcel. ‘ 

2487. But they may have it justified >—Yes. 


2488. May 


We are often deceived about the value. — 
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Chairman—continued. 
2488. May they buy the parcel at the price 


declared, in case it is of insufficient value ?— 


That I am not aware of. 


2489. Take your 100,000 francs’ worth of ob- 
ligations, and we will assume that your suspicions 
are aroused, that a particular parcel having a 
value of 1,000 tranes given to it, and that you 
have some notion that although it is only de- 


| elared to be of the value of 1,000 francs it is 


worth 100,000 francs, have you any process by 
which you can have that parcel opened in the 
presence of a public official, or have its contents 
verified ?—Yes; in France there is a Govern- 
ment official attached to the station; what is 
called a commissaire administratif, and the rail- 
way company has only to make application to 
that official, and he may authorise the parcel to 
be opened. 

2490. And assuming that you apply to the 
commissaire, and that you had your 100,000 
francs parcel opened, and it was found to contain 
100,000 instead of 1,000 francs as declared, what 
remedy would the railway company have ?— 
They would be entitled in that case to charge 
according to the real value of the parcel. 


2491. And probably they would have a lien 
on the property until the extra charge was paid? 


—They would not deliver it up until they had 


received the full payment. 

2492. Have you ever known of such a case 
having happened?—I am not aware of such a 
parcel having been opened. 

2493. But you suspect them ?—I know that 
some time ago one of the solicitors of the northern 
of France Company, told me it was his intention 


to open a parcel sent by a certain firm, who he 


thought was in the habit of declaring false 
values, but I never heard that he carried out his 
intention. 

2494. But you knew that his suspicions were 
aroused upon the subject ?—Quite so. 

2495. And you have entertained such suspi- 
cions yourself ?—~Quite so. 

2496. With regard to breakages, have the 
railway eompanies the right to refuse to carry 
parcels improperly packed?-—If they think a 
parcel is not well packed, they have, as I think 


I have already stated, a right to insist upon its 


being opened to see that the packing is properly 
done. 

2497. And if it is not properly done, what 
then ?—They could either refuse it or carry it 
only at owner’s risk; for instance, furniture is 
very often sent without packing, but it is always 


- carried at owner’s risk in that case. 


2498. But is that leeal ?--Quite so. 

2499. Are railway companies in France obliged 
to carry all kinds of goods, even those that are 
dangerous ?-—Dangerous goods are only conveyed 
by slow trains. 

2500. But they are compelled to carry them? 
—They are compelled to carry them, but only by 
petite vitesse. 

2501. And only under certain precautions ?— 
Only under certain precautions. 

2502. What is the French law with regard to 
the transport of horses ?—In what respect ? 

- 2503. With regard to the responsibility of the 
railway company for injury ?—'They are respon- 
sible for horses the same as for any other kind of 
goods unless a special stipulation has been 


made. 
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Chairman—continued. 


2504. There is no limit of liability with regard 
to horses >—None whatever. 


Mr. Morley. 
2505. Not as to amount ?—No. 


Chairman. 


2506. Are you aware whether it has been 
found any serious impediment in France ?—It 
might be an impediment if it was not evaded; in 
the case of the bankers’ parcels, for instance, no 
doubt that the rate paid by the forwarders to the 
insurance companies is much less than would be 
charged by the railway companies. 

2507. That would seem to result in this, that 
the railway companies charge too much; charge 
more than they could reasonably afford to carry 
such parcels for P—Or rather, is it not that the 
insurance companies take too little. 

2508. But if the insurance companies who 
have no control over the parcel whatever, and 
never see it, probably can afford to take the risk 
upon themselves of guaranteeing the safe delivery 
of a parcel that is never under their control, does 
it not seem to follow that the ad valorem rate 
must be rather too high?—Well, it may be in 
that way, of course, if the insurance companies can 
undertake it; but then that is a matter of appre- 
ciation, I should think. I: may suit some people 
to carry on business on very low terms, but it 
might not suit all, It may be that the insurance 
companies take a great deal too low a sum in that 
case. 

2509. But still, if they make a profit out of it, 
it would naturally suggest itself that the railway 
company lose a profit by the excess of their 
charge ?—Of course; I am not acquainted with 
their business, whether they really make a profit 
out of such business or not. 

2510. With regard to bankers’ parcels, which 
of course are special; for instance, the case of 
precious stones, jewels, plated goods, and the like, 
does your experience suggest that there are many 
complaints made of them ?—I am not acquainted 
with any complaints. 

2511. You think the law works well in France? 
—I think so. 

2512. Have railway companies any other com- 
plaints to make with reference to it, except that 
of the evasion of the rate with regard to bankers’ 
parcels ?—That is the only objection that I have 
heard of. 

2513. One of the witnesses who did not know 
of his own knowledge, suggested here, or said 
that he had been informed that one of the French 
railways, the Chemin de Fer de/’Est,I think he said, 
had some plan of insurance rates in addition to the 
freight ?— Would that be for the international 
traffic? 

2514. Do you know whether that is so or not? 
—I have not heard of it. 

2515. From what you know of the French 
system, your idea would be that all railways are 
on the same footing ?—All railways are on the 
same footing. 

2516. And you would suggest that if there 
were any mention of an insurance rate on that 
railway, it would be with regard to through 
traffic which crossed the border ?—Precisely so. 

2517. Now, with regard to traffic between Paris 
and London, leaving local traffic for the moment, 
what is the course of business of the South 
Eastern Company, does it hold itself responsible 
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for a parcel of French goods shipped in Paris, 
in the event of its not arriving safely in London ? 
—Yes; unless it be for those articles which are 
carried at owner’s risk. 

2518. With regard to such matters as wine- 
glasses?—Glass is only conveyed at owner’s 
risk. 

2519. But with regard to such articles as oljéts 
de Paris, are the South Eastern responsible for the 
whole of the journey?—With regard to such 
articles as silks, for instance, according to the 
declared value the South Eastern would be re- 
sponsible for the full value declared. 

2520. But you have no declaration, as I under- 
stand, as to silks ?—All goods that are conveyed 
between Paris and London are declared according 
to the value, or at least a declaration of value is 
made. 

2521. Well, but that is for the Custom House 
purposes ?—It may be for the Custom House pur- 
poses, but at any rate neither in Paris nor in 
London are goods accepted, unless the value is 
declared. 

2522. Now take the case of French kid gloves, 
which are not apparently either within the French 
or English laws?—They are not free from re- 
sponsibility as to gloves. 

2523. Is it the practice to require a declaration 
of value for parcels of kid gloves at Paris ?—We 
should certainly require a declaration of value for 
parcels of kid gloves. 

2524. Although you are not entitled to charge 
the ad valorem rate?—That does not matter 
at all. 

Mr. Morle,.| They do not upon silk; there 
is no ad valorem rate charged upon silk. It 
is the same with silk as with all other manu- 
factures. 

Chairman. 


2525. I take kid gloves, because silk being 
within the Act in England, I thought it possible 
that it beinga through contract, they might apply 
the English law to the whole of the contract?— 
As to kid gloves we should insist upon a declara- 
tion of value. 

2526. Do you insist upon that with regard to 
all merchandise ?— All merchandise. 

2527. Heavy merchandise, such as iron and so 
on ?—It does not matter what, everything. 

2528. And does not the company in ‘France 
receive any freight without a declaration of value ? 
— Well we have to do, of course, with the Inter- 
national trafic; for the local trafthe I believe the 
French companies do not insist upon a declara- 
tion of value. 

2529, That is what I mean to take, a parcel of 
-kid gloves from Grenoble to Paris, would the 
railway company insist upon that?—They would 
not insist upon a declaration of value. 

2530. Would they insist upon a declaration of 
the nature of the parcel?—They would insist 
upon a declaration of the nature of the contents 
of the parcel, but not of the value. 

2531. They would require the nature and con- 
tents, but not the value ?—They would require a 
eo of the nature, but not of the value. 

522. Have they a legal right to insist upon a 
ie te of the contents ?—Oh, yes, they are 
entitled to that; in fact, every parcel that is sent, 
whether it be fer a local rate or a continental rate, 
has to be accompanied by a declaration. 


2533. Does not that interfere considerably 


with the course of business ?—The French people 
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Chairman—continued. 
are accustomed to it, they make no objection 


whatever to giving a declaration for any parad 
they forward. ¥ 

2534. You mean that they are naturally more 
accustomed to forms than weare here ?—Precisely 
so, that is so. 

2535. Do you find in practice any serious im 
pediment to business in the filling up of the. 
forms for your advolorem parcels?—None what- 
ever. j 

2536. Do you happen to have a form of your 
ad valorem bill of lading » here ?—No; unfor-- 
tunately, there is nothing of the kind in this book: ‘ 
here. 

2537. But have you brought any of thou 
which you use in your office ?—The declaration | 
for an ad valorem parcel is the same as others, — 
only that it is necessary there should be a seal 
upon the parcel with the initials of the forwarder. 
A seal must be placed upon the declaration with 
the initials of the forwarder, and that same seal 
is placed on the parcel itself. | 

2538. Do the French merchants, consignors, — 
submit to such a formality as that without com- 
plaint ?—They are obliged to do so. 

2539. And do you mean to say that the com- 
pany would not be responsible on a declaration 
unless it were made on a paper, sealed with the 
same seal as that which enclosed the parcel ?—_ 
They would not be responsible without that. 

2540. Where do they get such a right as that; 
I do not see anything of that sort in this decree? 
—It may not be mentioned; I do not know 
whether it is a legal obligation, but at any rate 
the Northern of France Railway, to mention only 
one, would not accept a parcel unless that for-— 
mality was carried out. | 

2541. Then the only difference in point of 
formality between the value parcel and the 
ordinary parcel, is the extra labour, so to speak, 
be stowed upon the declaration and the parcel — 
itself ?—That is all the difference. 

2542. And that you say in ordinary practice is” 
not to be found to be a serious impediment to the © 
course of business ?—French people are accus-— 
tomed to this formality, and therefore they got” $ 
through them as a matter of course. 

2543. Do you know what the bullion arrange- 
ments between Paris and London are ?— Bullion — 
is included in the values, of course, and conveyed — 
at the same rates. : 

2544, But in practice is the value-rate charged — 
for packages of bullion?—The value-rate is a 
charged if it is declared, but the difficulty is to 
get it declared. 4 

2545. But bullion is a matter that only a porte ? 
can tell by weight?—That Iam not aware of; 
I do not know whether they would be able to. 
discover by weight. 

2546. I suppose the South Eastern do, in 
practice, send large quantities of gold backwards _ 
and forwards ?—Great quantities. % 

2547. Do not they quote through the rates — , 
for that?—-Yes; it is the rate that is given in the — 
valuation. ; 

2548. And do they exact and actually recelve ; 
in every day practice the full ad valorem rate 
authorised by law ?—Yes, they insist upon receiv- 
ing the full value. ‘ 

2549. But I mean supposing Rothschilds hail 
actually sent a consignment of gold and silver 
bars or bullion, and so on, would the companies’ 
here in France insist apes receiving the maxi- 
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mum charge authorised by this decree ?—They 
would insist upon receiving the maximum charge. 

2559. And your company are in the habit of 
making that charge ?— Yes. 

2551. They do not have special contracts ?— 
Not that I am aware of. 

2552. If you received at your office in Paris a 
parcel of sovereigns or napoleons for transmission 
to England, you would insist upon receiving from 

the consignors the full ad valorem rate specified 
in this decree ?—Certainly. 

2553. I think you said that silks and silk goods 

and velvets are not within the value tariffs ?— 
They are noé included in the value tariffs; they 
are conveyed as ordinary merchandise. 

2554. How are furs treated in France ?—In 
the same way; in fact everything is treated as 
ordinary merchandise, except the few articles that 
are placed in the value tariffs. You may say 
that with the exception of gold and silver coin, 
and things of that sort, the only things placed in 
the value tariff are lace and embroidery, and 
pictures and statues. 

2555. And plated goods ?—Yes. 

2556. In Hngland we have a distinction be- 
tween manufactured and the more valuable hand- 
made laces; is there any such distinction in 
France ?—Yes ; but then it is’not called dentelle ; 
it is called gwipure and tulle; I mean to say 
guipure and tulle are the inferior kinds of lace, 
and are treated as ordinary merchandise. 

2557. Then the dentelles, to which this decree 
refers, are the finer kinds of lace which bear the 
higher value ?—Precisely so. 

2558. And not manufactured lace made by 
steam power ?—No, that is not treated as den- 
| LE ae 

2559. What articles do you describe by bro- 

deries?—For instance, church vestments, and 
things of that sort would be considered as em- 
broidery. 

2560. Well, but does it apply to such things 

as we cali embroidery ?—No; in that case, it 
would be treated, as ordinary merchandise; in 
fact, embroidery has only recently been placed in 
the value tariffs. 

2561. But to what kind of embroidery, other 
than church furniture, would this. new tariff 
‘apply ?—Well, I could not specify; I think such 
goods are not often forwarded, and that article 
has not come particularly under my notice. 

2562. The French companies are liable, I sup- 
pose, not only for abstraction but for injury 
either by breakage or wet?—Except the goods 
are insufficiently packed. 

. 2563. That we have dealt with, but I mean, 
assuming the company to have accepted a parcel, 
either under the ad valorem or the other tariff, 

they are liable not only for loss but for injury, 
I suppose ?—Quite so. 
2564. From whatever cause that injury may 
- arise >— Yes. 


2565. Assuming that injury results from an 


unavoidable accident, would they still be liable 
‘in France ?—That might be a question to be dis- 
cussed in a court of justice. 
2566. You have never heard of any exemption 
on that account ?—No, I have not. 
2567. Are they liable for delay in France ?— 
They are liable for delay. 
2568. And consignors whose goods had been 
delayed beyond what the court would consider a 
reasonable period, would be entitled to compen- 
0.66. 
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Chairman-—continued. 


sation for any loss they might have sustained by 5 


such delay ?—Quite so. 

2569. Are there many claims for damage by 
delays?—-I think the principal claims made 
against railway companies are for delay. 

2570, And they are compelled to satisfy those 
claims ?—Yes, the railway companies are bound 
to satisfy those claims; of course, most of them 
are carried into court because the claims for 
delay are sometimes preposterous. 

2571. We had here a member of Marshall 
& Snelgrove’s firm, and he spoke to the Com- 
mittee of some insurances that he effected over 
silk goods and velvets, all the way from Lyons to 
London ; what risk do you suppose such a policy 
would cover; is it upon the sea risk and the 
English risks ?—Simply the sea risk. 

2572. Do you know whether the French com- 
panies are in the habit of taking contracts for 


‘through freights from Lyons to London ?—We 


have a rate ourselves from Lyons to London, and 
I believe the Brighton Company have also. 

2573. And your rate includes the transit round 
and across Paris ?—Precisely so. 

2574. Across the streets of Boulogne ?—Yes ; 
in fact we take charge of the goods at Lyons and 
convey them to London. 

2575. Then are you responsible to the con- 
signors of those goods ?— We are responsible. 

2576. Then why should Messrs. Marshall & 
Snellgrove insure ?—I can only think it is against 
the sea risk; I cannot conceive any other risk. 

2577. Are there any special circumstances 
about the liability for passengers’ luggage in 
France ?— Well, the principle in France is, that 
the railway companies are responsible for any 
loss of luggage to the full value ; ifthe passenger 
ean establish the full value of his goods they are 
responsible for the full value. 

2578. Is there no limit ?—-At the same time 
the South Eastern dispute that; they wish to 
oppose the English law to the French law; but 
supposing luggage was lost on the French side 
the Northern of France Railway would be re- 
sponsible for the full value established by the 
passenger. 

2579. Is it difficult in France to establish cases 
against the railway companies in the courts ?— 
Of course it would depend a great deal upon the 
position of the passenger; if the passenger was 
known to be a wealthy man and able to have 
valuable luggage, and was to make a high claim, 
he would have more chance of getting it than if 
he was a person in an inferior position, because in 
the latter case they would suppose that he was 
not able to possess things of value. 

2580. That would be a mere matter of pre- 
sumption; but I mean is it found in prac- 
tice that there is considerable time, delay, and 
difficulty in getting redress if recourse has to be 
had to the courts of law ?—TI think the French 
courts are pretty prompt in their dealing with 
such cases. 

2581. Have you any knowledge of the law in 
Germany in relation to the responsibility of rail- 
way companies ?—Not much, but I understand 
that the German law limits the responsibility to 
a very small amount. 

2582. With regard to passengers’ luggage ?— 
Yes. 

2583. But with regard to value-parcels, do 
you know anything about that ?—I think it is 
the same; in fact I am told that all the parcels 
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almost that are sent from France to Germany are 
insured specially. 

2584. By the railway companies, or by some 
other office?—I think that the Northern of France, 
for instance, has an arrangement with a par- 
ticular insurance company for insuring these 
parcels. 

2585. What, for insuring parcels consigned 
to Germany ?—Yes, from Paris. 

2586. Do I understand then that as soon as 
they cross the frontier the railway company 
ceases to be responsible for them ?— The 
German railways are not responsible beyond a 
small amount, I believe. 

2587. But do the German railways themselves 
insure parcels?—They act as agents for an in- 
surance company, I believe. 

2588. Pretty much as the ticket clerks here 
give you a life insurance ticket ?—Quite so. 

2589. But they do not themselves insure ?—I 
believe not; I cannot speak with any cer- 
tainty, because I have no direct conection with 
Germany. 

2590. But does that apply to packages of 
value, or does it apply to all goods?—To all 
goods. 

2591. The German railways simply receive 
money, and are not liable themselves ?— They 
are not liable. I was told in the case of the loss 
of a parcel, that they were liable to something 
like a shilling a mile; that is to say, ifthe parcel 
was worth 5002, and it had only travelled 80 or 
100 miles on their railway, they would not be 
responsible for more than 4/. or 51. 

2592. However, you have no personal know- 
ledge on that subject ?—I cannot say for certain, 
but I believe I am correct in that. 

2593. Then the sum of your evidence is this, 
that according to French habits and customs it 
is found that the precautions and formalities 
which are required to be taken for complying 
with the ad valorem rate, do not seriously inter- 
fere with business ?—Quite so. 

2594. And that the system of charging ad valo- 
rem rates for that particular class of goods meets 
with general acceptance in France, and is recog- 
nised as just ?—Quite so, 

2595. And is not the ground for much dissatis- 
faction?—I have never found any expression of 
dissatisfaction. 

2596. It works pretty well on the whole ?—I 
believe so. 

2597. Subject to your special grievance about 
the amount of bankers’ parcels being under- 
stated ?—Yes. . 

Mr. Laing. 


2598. Do I understand you to say that horses 
are taken with an unlimited liability ; that the 
railway company is liable for the extreme value 
of a horse that it may carry ?—Subject to certain 
exceptions, unless it is stipulated that they are 
conveyed at owner’s risk. 

2599. Now take acase I recollect of a horse for 
which 11,000 7. was refused, Blair Athol; he was 
sent over'to Paris to run for the Grand Prix, and 
sent back againto London. What would you have 
charged if they had ‘come to you and said that 
the horse was worth 10,000 Z. or 12,0002. sterling, 
and asked you to carry him to London ?—There 
is a tariff for horses, but it is a tariff at so mucha 
head. It is not according to the value of the 
horses. The French tariff for horses is so much 
a head, and not according to value; but my im- 
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pression is that whatever be the value declared, 
Tam 


the French company would be responsible. 
not aware that the case has ever been tried in 
France. 

2600. That must have happened in your time, — 
a horse worth, say 10,000/., must have 
been conveyed from London to Paris, 
back again to London. Would you have been 
obliged for the ordinary chatge of 2/7, to take 
that horse, and if you happened to have an acei- 
dent or an injury to him to pay the owner 
10,000 J. ?-If the accident.occurred on French — 
ground. 

2601. Yes?—I think that the French com-— 
pany would be responsible for the full amount. 

2602. I gather from your evidence this, that in 
the case of the French railways, with the excep- 
tion ofthese few value-goods, imsuvance is in- 
cluded in the charge for carriage?— You are 
speaking now of goods conveyed by weight. 

2603. Yes ’—Yes, precisely so; that is to say, 
the French railway companies are responsible 
for the declared value. 

2604. Yes. Therefore the freight covers the in- 
surance ?—Precisely so. 

2605. In the case of French railways, of course 
you are aware that almost all thé leading railways 
have been constructed usder a system of large 
subventions and subsidies from the Govern- 
ment, and are very prosperous concerns ?—Yes, 
most of the French railway companies have been 
constructed under subsidies from the Govern- 
ment. 

2606. The Northern of France, for instance. 
Was not that constructed under the old system, 
by which the Government paid for the whole of 
the works of the railway, except the laying of the 
rails, and some other trifling matter ?—1 believe ' 
that certain subsidies were furnished. to the. 
Northern of France by the Government; but 


then the Northern of France is composed of so — 


many different systems, not all contructed at 
the same time, and separate agreements were 
made between the French Government and the 
Northern of France, as each particular line was 
conceded. 

2607. I merely put it to you whether the 
French railways having been constructed by the 
aid of large subventions from the State, which 
have made them very prosperous concerns, the 


State may not reasonably impose upon them ~ 


harder conditions as to tariff, in the way of in- 
suring goods, than they could reasonably in the ~ 
case of the English railways which have received 
no assistance at all?—There is no question that 
the French Government intended to create a 
monopoly, and therefore they were obliged to 


impose more stringent conditions on the French — 


railways in consequence of that monopoly. 


2608. The French system is in fact that of g 


apportioning out the country into great districts, 


and giving to each great company the monopoly — 


of its own district?—Quite so; the French 
Government discourages competition. 

‘2609. And therefore may reasonably ask for 
an equivalent in the shape of protection for the 


‘public which would not be fair if competition is 


allowable ?—That is my view. ; 
2610. Do you know the freight that is paid for 


insurance to these outside parties, of whom you — 
complain of taking the insurance in the matter 


of bankers’ parcels ?—No, I could not give you 
an idea, but I know it is considerably less than’ 
the 
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the ad valorem rate charged by the railway com- 
panies. 
2611. In the case of the German companies 


‘where you say the liability is limited to a very 
‘small amount, you say the parties there generally 
insure ?—Yes, they generally insure; in fact, it 


is the universal practice. , 

2612. Do you know the rate they pay for insu- 
rance ?—I could not say. 

2613. Do you know the system at all as to 
insurance or liability in Belgium ?—I have very 
little to do either with Germany or Belgium; my 


office is entirely confined to the English and 


French trafic. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2614. Will you describe to me the process that 
has to be gone through in order to insure a parcel 


according to the ad valorem practice in France ?— 


The declaration required for an ad valorem parcel 
is just the same as for an ordinary parcel. 

2615. Just begin at the beginning, and describe 
itto us. You go to the railway company in the 
first instance and say, “ I wish to insure such-and- 
such a parcel at such-and-such a value, I suppose? 
—There is no insurance rate, properly speaking, 
in France. Either the parcel is treated as an ad 
valorem parcel, or a parcel at owner’s risk. 

2616. But I want you to tell me what you 
do; speaking for myself, I know of the great 
difficulty that there is sending parcels in France, 
and I know of the great difficulty of doing such 
a thing at all; as you have already stated to us 
you are bound to declare the contents of each 
particular parcel, and to seal it in a particular 
way; in short, to do things which could not be 
tolerated at all in this country ; now I want to 
know what you doin France when you desire to 
insure a parcel in this ad valorem way; I 
presume you go to the office in the first instance ? 
—Yes. 

2617..And then you say, I wish to insure 
such-and-such a parcel at such-and-such a value? 
-—But there is no such thing as insurance, unless 
it is against sea-risk; it is quite unknown on 
French railways. 

2618. Then if you would only tell me what 
you do when you want to send an ad valorem 
parcel, I should be obliged ?—You make a decla- 
ration of the contents and value, and you have to 


geal that declaration with your initials, and put 
the same seal upon the parcel itself. 


2619. At the office ’—At the office, or you 


‘can prepare it before you go to the office if you 


like. 

2620. And then?—Then it is received; but 
in fact it requires more than one seal; it requires 
five seals on the parcel, and one seal on the de- 


-claration. 


2621. That is what I want to know; I asked 
you if you would be kind enough to explain the 
process that has to be gone through. Supposing 
the Blue Book which you have under your hands 
there is a parcel, what do you do if you go to a 
French railway,in order to send it from Paris to 
Calais ?—It would require a seal here and a seal 
there, and a seal there, and a seal there (pointing 
to the four corners of the book), and a seal on the 
address card, which must not be affixed to the 
parcel, but tied by a string 

2622. And that, you say, you can do either at 
home or at the office ?—As you please. 

2623. When‘the parcel is so sealed with these 
five seals you take it to the office ?—Quite so. 

0.66. 
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2624, And what do you do then?—Then it is 
received in the same way as an ordinary parcel 
would be received. 

2625. But you have to sign something besides? 
-—You have your declaration to give in. 

2626. You give your declaration in, and bring 
the parcel sealed in the manner you have 
described ; does the declaration require a seal ?— 
The seal that is on the parcel must be on the de- 
claration. 


2627. Then you have six seals altogether ?— 
Six seals. 

2628. And all the same seals ?—Yes, the same 
initials, 

2629. That is to say, you cannot have one seal 
for one of the seals and some other seal for the 
others ?—Oh, no; certainly it must be all sealed 
with the same seal. 


2630. Then when that is accepted by the rail- 
bo office it is called an ad valorem parcel ?— 

es. 

2631. And they are liable to you for the de- 
clared value ?—Quite so. 

2632. Is there any limitation as regards bulk ? 
—There are certain articles that are called 
marchandises incombrantes ; bulky goods, in fact, 
which can be charged 50 or 100 per cent. in 
excess of the ordinary rate. 


2633. You told us that the ordinary insurance 
rate of an article of 2,000 francs would be 1°60? 
—Precisely. 

2634. Is that without reference to bulk ?— 
Without reference. When I speak of bulky 
goods, I mean heavy goods going by pstite vitesse ; 
furniture, and such things. 

2635. You told the Chairman that on an 
article worth 2,000 francs, the ad valorem charge 
from Paris to Calais was 1°60 ?—Quite so. 


2636. That is grande vitesse ?—Yes. 

2637. Is that without reference to the bulk of 
the pare ?—Without reference to its bulk 
at all, 

2638. Would it be the same charge if the case 
was as big as that table, or the size of the books 
that are under your hand, provided you declared 
the same value?—I explained to Mr. Jackson 
that the railway companies had the right of 
charging by value or by weight, whichever was 
the most advantageous to them. For instance, 
if a value-parcel would pay more according to 
weight than according to value, the railway com- 
pany would have the right of charging which- 
ever was most advantageous to itself. 


2639. But in both cases they would be liable 
to pay the amount of the declared value ?—Quite 
sO 


— Yes. 

2641. Then if you declared gold or silver plate 
of the value of 2,000 francs, the charge would be 
the same ?—The charge would be the same, and 
the liability would be the same. 


2642. As to the time of transit of these value 
parcels that go by grande vitesse, are they 
delivered instantly on arrival ?—-Immediately. 
For instance, goods going from London to Paris 
have to be passed through the Custom House. 


2643. But I am now speaking of the parcels 
from one French town to another?—They are de- 
livered immediately. 

2644. But with regard to the petite vitesse 
that is not so. What I mean is this. If you 

bi wanted 
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wanted to send a. value parcel by grande vitesse 
from Paris to Calais, would you be able to take 
advantage of any passenger train?—No. For 
instance, the mail trains would not convey value- 
parcels; at least the practice is not to send them 
by the mail trains at present. 

2645. Would they send them by an express 
train ?— They do not send them by express trains 
usually; but of course the railway company is 
not forbidden to send grande vitesse parcels by 
express trains. 

2646. Then you could not do as you do in 
this country, send a man or go yourself with a 
parcel a quarter of an hour before an express 
train starts and have it dispatched ?—I think 
there is some arrangement with Rothschilds, by 
which bullion is conveyed by the tidal trains 
between London and Paris. 

2647. According to the arrangement with the 
English railways, if you arrive at the station in 
sufficient time, you ean send a parcel by any 
train ?—I believe that is the custom. 

2648. But in France you cannot do that ?— 
No, it is only by what they call omnibus trains. 

2649. It is only omnibus trains that take 
parcels at all ?—Precisely so. Small parcels are 
conveyed by the night mails between Paris and 
London, but not by the morning mail. 

2650. If you send a value parcel in the morn- 
ing from Paris, would it be delivered at Calais 
the same night ?—I think I have said parcels are 
sent by the night mails and not by the morning. 

2651. I am speaking now as between Paris 
and Calais; my question did not refer to any 
international traffic, but purely to the French 
practice ?—I believe that the French railway 
companies are not strictly forbidden to convey 
parcels by express, but it is not their practice to 
do so. They convey by ordinary trains. 

2652. If you send a parce} by ordinary train 
from Paris in the morning, it would be delivered. 
at Calais the same night?—It would be delivered, 
certainly, if it was sent by the morning train. 

2653. With regard to the petite vitesse or goods 
train, how many: days does it take to send a 
package from Paris to Calais or Boulogne ?— By 
the local tariff they are allowed four days between 
Paris and Boulogne. 

2654. A distance of about 160 miles, is it not? 
—One hundred and fifty-eight miles. 

2655. And do they occupy four days generally 
in that?—Oh, very often they are carried within 
that time, three days perhaps. 

2656. Do they ever do it in three days ?—It 
has been done frequently in three days. 

2657. Is it not the fact now, that the luggage 
trains purposely stop on the route ?—They shunt. 

2658. On purpose?— Yes, quite so. 

2659. And is not that with the idea that they 
will force. the public into sending their parcels 
by the quick trains?—Well, 1 do not know 
whether there is any calculation in it. 

2660. Now, do not you know that there is such 
a calculation ?— Well, I cannot say that there is. 

2661. You do not know it of your own know- 
ledge?—No, of my own knowledge, I do not 
know it at all. 

2662. Well, I know it ef mine. How many 
days do they take to send a parcel of goods by 
the goods train from Paris to Calais, which is 
20 miles further?—I presume they would be 
entitled to one day more. 
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2663. Do you think that the British pubh 
would ever put up with such a state of things ¢ 
that ?—No, I do not think go. 

2664. Do you think that the system of Frene 
parcels isin any way capable of being adapted t 
English habits?—-Well, the fact is that persor 
in London forwarding parcels to Paris are oblige 
to adopt the French system. 

2665. My questions have been limited as fi 
as I could make them intelligible to merely th 
state of things which goes on in’ France, not t 
international traffic at all ; because the point, as 
understand it, is whether or no a particular stat 
of things which is existing in France might n¢ 
be made applicable to the English practice. Nov 
say, taking the French system, that all th 
sealing with the same seal, and these other cere 
monies that have to be gone through, which 
know myself from personal experience, do yo 
think that that system. would work at a 
in England ?—No, I think not. 


Mr. Freshfield, 


2666. I think I understand you to say ths 
aceording to the French system the railwa 
company is responsible for the due delivery « 
the goods ?—Quite so. 

2667. And that applies to all articles ?—I hav 
mentioned that there are some articles that ai 
only conveyed at owner’s risk, and these a1 
specified at special tariffs. 

2668. Forgive me; those also are carried ¢ 
the responsibility of the railway if the extra rat 
is paid ?—No, speaking as an official belongin 
to a railway company, we dispute our liability i 
any case as to those articles that we specify : 
being carried at owner’s risk, such as picture 
statuary, and works of art. 

2669. The railway company, then, in Fran 
is at liberty to reject the responsibility as 1 
delivery of certain articles ?—Quite so. 

2670. What articles are those ?—There are 
great many. The principal art pictures, statue 
works of art, glass. 

2671. Is it necessary as to those to make 
special agreement. with the railway companies 
—Yes; it is stipulated first in the tariff, and the 
the sender, when he sends a declaration, has’ 
mention on the declaration that the goods a 
only conveyed at his risk. 

2672. And is there no fixed rate at which tl 
railway companies are bound to carry tho 
goods ?—Well, I cannot speak as to that. ( 
course this would be disputed. ‘There is 1 
doubt that any person whose goods we 
damaged would always bring an action again 
the eompany. 

2673. But there is no fixed rate at which fl 
railway companies are bound to carry and deliv 
at their own risk as to certain articles; that is 
say, there are certain articles which they ¢ 
refuse to accept all personal responsibility to d 
liver ?—We do that, in fact ; we refuse to conv 
except at owner’s risk. , 


Chairman. 

2674. You stipulated for that ?—Yes. 

2675. And you are aware, as you' told me, th 
M. Franqueville’s opinion is, that you have 1 
right to do that ?—-I have no doubt it would! 
disputed excepting in cases where there is 2 vel 
reduced rate. . 

2676. Althous 
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2676. Although you hold that you are not 
bound on your own responsibility to deliver goods, 
the law apparently is the other way ?—The law 
is doubtful. 

2677.. But do you think it a good law which 
allows the railway company to repudiate respon- 
sibility for due delivery ?--My own opinion is, 
that railway companies ought to be responsible 
for everything, only they should be entitled to 
charge accordingly ; that is my opinion, but of 
course it is not worth much. 

2678. Do you think it can be consistent with 
the interests of trade that the railway company 
should be free of responsibility in carrying goods? 
—I] think not. 

2679. But you would allow them a fair rate of 
charge, probably ad valorem, or at all events in- 
creased as to particular risks ?—That is what | 
would do. 

Mir. Salt. 

2680. Are there ‘many losses on the French 
railways ?—Not a great many. 

2681. They are not frequent, I understand ? 
—Well, I cannot quote figures, but I believe 
there are not many losses. I think the French 
apie! companies, on the whole, do their work 
well. 

2682. On the whole the carriage of parcels is 
carefully and efficiently done, although as we 
have heard it is somewhat slow ?—Quite so. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


2683. The railway company in the event of 
their accepting a responsibility for these objects, 
sharge, I presume, their full ad valorem charge? 
Sioa on the articles that are mentioned 
here. 

2684. I am talking of those articles that are 
mentioned; they charge the full ad valorem 
charge ?—The full rate. 

2685. In the cases that you have mentioned, 
where you make agreements at the sender’s risk, 
they are taken at a lower rate than this?—In 
some cases, not always. 

2686. And you take a lower rate to exclude 
the responsibility ?— Well, that is not our purpose 
exactly ; our purpose is to get the trattic. 

2687. But you think if the responsibility 
attaches the French railway companies would 
charge their full rates ?—Yes, that is the opinion 
in France; that where the full rate is charged the 
responsibility is unlimited. 

2688. And as a matter of fact, taking the 
French traffic, not the international traftic, do 
they charge their full rates for those ad valurem 
parcels ?—Yes, always. 

2689. You were speaking of what you con- 
sidered was a fraud; I mean the means by which 
persons send parcels of large value with a lower 
declaration ?—Yes. 

- 2690. I suppose that is owing to the nature of 
this arrangement by which the whole charge for 
freight and insurance is bumped up into one 
charge, and made on the whole value and distance? 
—1J suppose that the reason these people 
committed what I consider is a fraud, is that the 
insurance companies are able to do their business 
so much cheaper than the railways. 

2691. But ior instance, take the case of a parcel 
of the value of 1,000 francs, and another of the 
value of 100,000 francs, which was the instance 
cited by you; they may be practically of exactly 
the same size and weight; but owing to this form 
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of tariff, as I read it, the man who declares his 
parcel to be.100,000 francs, pays 100 times the 
freight that the man pays who declares his parcel 
to be 100 francs?—Not exactly, because that 
rate decreases in proportion to the value; atleast 
it is so for the international traffic. For instance, 
a parcel of 100,000 francs would pay a smaller 
rate per 1,000 than a parcel of 1,000 francs; I 
presume a parcel of 1,000 francs would be charged 
3°30 francs per 1,000; but if it was worth 100,000 
francs, it would only be charged at the rate of 
2°20 per 1,000 between Paris and London. 

2692. But this statement of the law makes it 
apparently a graduated scale on the value of the 
parcel?—That is for the French local rates. It 
is exactly the same, whether it is for 1,000 francs 
or 100,000. 

2693. I see the Northern of France seem to 
have a tariff of their own by which a person is 
entitled to limit the responsibility of the railway 
with reference to the value of the parcel he sends 
(the document was handed to the Witness) 1—I was 
not aware of this tariff being in existence until it 
was mentioned by M. de Franqueville. In fact, 
it has not been long in existence. Itis only about 
a year old. 

2694. And that applies specially to the North- 
ern of France?—Yes; but in fact it is limited 
to the declared value.’ 

2695. But when they wish to escape the real 
yalue, and limit it to the declared value, this ap- 
pears to be their system, that boxes containing 
securities, or papers of value, are submitted to a 
double tariff. In the first place, they are paid as 
at parcel rates, at ten times the ordinary rate of 
parcels ?—Yes, that is quite right. 

2696. And, in addition, they are subject to an 
ad valorem tax aczording to the tariff, which is con- 
tained in this only on the declared and not cn the 
real value ?—Quite so. 

2697. That I presume was intended to limit 
this practice that you have alluded to ?—Yes. 

2698. But you say that the contiacts by which 
you now limit your responsibility have been chal- 
lenged ?—Yes. 

2699. And the decision so far has been 
in your favour?—Yes; and the report of the 
referee to whom these cases are submitted before 
they come to the final judgment is in our 
favour. 

2700. With regard to internal traffic in France, 
is it not their practice to charge their regulation 
Parliamentary rates, as we should call them ?— 
They charge their full rates. 

2701. They do not work their traffic at lower 
rates ?—There are what they call special tariffs 
at reduced rates for certain articles and goods, 
and in consideration of the reduction in the rate 
the responsibility is limited. 

2702. That is in the case of ordinary goods 
which are not subject to these exceptions ?—That 
is so. 

2703. Is it legal for French companies to limit 
their responsibility at law in consideration of 
giving lower tariff?—Yes. These tariffs are ap- 
proved by the Government before they are issued. 
They have to be submitted to the approval of the 
French Government before they are put in 
force. 

2704. Do you know if they are largely used? 
—Yes, certainly. 

2705. Do you know any large class of goods’ 
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silks between Lyons and Paris ?—Most of the 
silk traffic is conveyed direct by a through route 
from Lyons to London. 

2706. Yes; but I was talking of the French 
traffic between Lyons and Paris itself, not of in- 
ternational traffic?—I am not aware whether 
there is any reduced rate from Lyons to Paris; I 
should imagine not. 

2707. But such reduced rates are exceptional ? 
—Quite so. In fact, I may say that from Lyons 
to Paris there is no reduction whatever on silks. 
They charge their full rates. 

2708. And you perhaps are aware that in this 
country a great many of the railway companies 
do not charge their full Parliamentary rates for 
goods ?— Perhaps there may be special agree- 
ments between railway companies and private 
firms; I do not know. 

2709. But I mean, as a matter of fact, their 
general rates are not so high as they could 
charge by law ?—I have been so long out of this 
country, that I cannot say how that is. 


Chairman.| It is a matter of common 
knowledge that they do not charge the 
maximum rates as a rule. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


2710. With reference to the parcels that Mr. 
Bentinck asked you about ; as a matter of fact, is 
not it the case that the majority of persons in 
France who have to send parcels have to send 
them by agents who do these details for them ?— 
T do not think it is the general practice to send 
through agents ; I think one of the reasons why 
agents are so much employed in France is 
that they keep current accounts with the for- 
warders, and it suits the convenience of the for- 
warders of goods on account of these current 
accounts; but otherwise I think they would prefer 
to have to deal with the company direct. 

2711. But in those cases where agents are 
employed, the agents do all these formalities you 
have mentioned for their customers +— Every- 
thing. 

2712. And persons who are not very much ac- 
customed to that must find some difficulty in 
doing all that?—Well, of course the uninitiated 
have some difficulty. 

2713. Are the initials on the seal obliged to be 
your own initials ?—Properly speaking, it ought 
to be so. 

2714. So that one could never send a parcel at 
all if one were not happy enough to possess a seal 
with one’s own initials on it?—That would 
be so. 

2715. It is the same form that the French 
post office requires for registered letters /—No, I 
think not. 

2716. There are five seals on them ?—Yes, as 
regards the number of seals; but no declaration 
is required for forwarding registered letters. 

2717. Then you told the Chairman the pre- 
cautions which the railway company could take to 
ascertain the sincerity of the declaration; it re- 
quires to be done in the presence of a govern- 
ment officer ?—Quite so. 

2718. How does that work in the small stations 
where they have no Government officer?—I 
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should think it presents some difficulty, because 

they cannot. have a Government officer in eve! 

station, 
Chairman. 


2719. Perhaps the gendarme would do ?—Per- 
haps he might. , 
Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


2720. Iam afraid a gendarme’s authority as t¢ 
the value of a piece of lace would not be very 
conclusive ?—It would not be worth much. 

2721. Do you know how the thing is workec 
at the small stations ?—I do not know. 

2722. Do not they have to accept the declara- 
tion for what it is worth ?—I should think they 
have to accept the declaration as it is given t¢ 
them. 

2723 Is it optional for the parties to send thei1 
valuable goods at the increased tariff or a 
ordinary tariffs if they please ?—They must take 
the highest rate ; it is optional to the railway com: 
panies to charge according to weight or according 
to value. 

2724, You mentioned to us a case of some 
statues; but those statues are within the restric- 
tions of the Act, I think; they are ohjets d'art ?— 
In what respect do you mean? 

2725. I say they are included in the articles 
subjected tothe higher tariff?—These statues were 
not conveyed according to the “ value” tari‘. 

2726. They were conveyed by special arrange- 
ment ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

2727. But are statues included in the term 
“ objets d'art” ?—I think they are also mentioned 
by themselves. 

2728. No?—In this official book they are men- 
tioned, “'statuary.” ‘ 

2729. I presume they would be included in the 
words, “objets d’art”?—Yes; it is a general 
term, 

Mr. Maurice Brooks. 

2730. You mentioned that there were frequent 
disputes with the French railways for delay ?— 
Frequent disputes. | 

2731. What is considered a delay in France; 
you mentioned four days from Paris to Calais. 
So that if there is a dispute that must be more 
than four days?—That must be more than four 
days. 

2739, What is the time allowed from Lyons to 
Paris ?—I should think it must be eight days at 
least. . 

2733. Is it not nine days?—I am not certain, 
but I should think it must be eight or nine 
days. 

27 34. So that an action for delay in that case 
would require to be after these somewhat liberal 
allowances of time had been given?—Quite so. 


Mr. Salt. 
2735. And may I ask what is the distance 
from Lyons to Paris ?—About 300 miles. 
Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


2736. From Paris to Rouen; do you know 
how many days they allow ?—It must be about 
two days to Rouen. 

2737. That is about 80 miles ?—Yes. 
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Mr. Joun ScupAMORE SELLON, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2738. You are a member of the firm of John- 
son, Matthey & Company, of Hatton-garden ?— 
Yes. 

2739. I understand that your firm are dealers 
in bullion, to a very large extent ?—Yes; re- 
finers and dealers. 

2740. Is yours a large business ?—I believe it 
is the largest of its kind. 

2741. And an old-established one, is it not ?— 
A century anda quarter, I believe, we have been 
established. 

2742. Will you tell the Committee shortly 
what the nature of your business is?—The 
- bullion which we have refined we supply to the 
various retailers throughout the country, and to 
wholesale manufacturers. Inthe case of dealers, 
it is to those who supply manufacturing gold- 
smiths, jewellers, and watch-case makers, who 
purchase from them for convenience, and to whom 
we send daily supplies of gold and silver, either 
refined or alloyed, as the nature of their trade 
requires. 

2743. Have you a manufactory of your own? 
—Not for manufacturing goods, but for melting 
and refining ; that is the largest branch of our 
business. 

2744, Whereis your manufactory ?—The chief 
manufactory is in Hatton-garden, which oc- 
_cupies nearly an acre of ground. 

2745. Do you buy your gold and silver bars 
from the Bank of England ?—When a consign- 
ment of bullion arrives by the different mails, 
the “ Pacific,” or other mails, consigned to the 
different .merchants in London, we purchase, 
through the brokers, such quantity as we require 
for trade purposes. 

2746.- Have you nothing to do with coinage ?— 
Yes; we take contracts for supplying the alloyed 
bars necessary for coinages for our Canadian 
colonies, and other foreign colonial coinages. 

2747. But your chief business consists, as I 
understand, in supplying merchants with metals 
necessary for their manufacture of watches, 
jewellery, plate, &c.?—Yes. 

2748. In the course of your business, do you 
employ the railways considerably for carrying 
gold and silver? —Yes, daily. I think on the 
most important lines of railway almost every 
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carrying train in the day is charged, more or less, 
with parcels of bullion leaving our premises. 

2749. Has bullion any other signification than 
lumps of gold and silver bars or pieces ?—Bullion 
would embrace the whole series of precious 
metals, either in the rough or prepared for use. 

2750. But in every use of the word bullion, 
all the articles you deal in came within the pro- 
visions of the Carriers Act, 1830?—I should 
imagine they would. 

2751. The articles enumerated in the Act are 
“gold or silver coin of this realm, or of any 
foreign state, or any gold or silver in a manu- 
factured or unmanufactured state, or any pre- 
cious stones, jewellery, watches, clocks, or time- 
pieces of any description; ” are all those within 
your business ?—Not manufactured goods in any 
way; we have nothing to do with jewellery, 
clocks, or watches, but simply with the metal out 
of which the articles are made. 

2752. Are there any other precious metals in 
which you deal which are not in the Act of Par- 
liament beyond gold and silver ?—Yes, there is 
one metal which is not included here, and in 
which a very large business is done, the metal 
platinum. 

2753. We were informed the other day that 
platinum was within the French category of 
value goods; are you aware that that is the 
case ?— Yes, it is. 

2754. For what purpose is platinum employed ? 
—lIt is used for certain manufacturing purposes ; 
for chemical purposes. Opticians use it very 
largely, but its chief use is in the chemical busi- 
ness. Vessels of various sizes, from the value of 
afew pounds up to many thousands of pounds, 
are made of platinum for such purposes. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2755. Do you mean crucibles? — Crucibles 
and the large distilling apparatus which are re- 
quired principally for manufacture of acids. 


Chairman. 


2756. Do you deal considerably in platinum ? 
—Very largely. 

2757. Platinum then is not within the Act of 
Parliament, and the railway companies appear 
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. by law to be liable if they were to lose a parcel 


of platinum ?—We should consider them so. 

2758. Do you in practice insure the goods 
which you send by railway ?—Not in practice. 
We endeavour to persuade all our country 
clients to allow us to insure, but the insurance 
tariff is so prohibitive that we are only able to 
insure for a very small fraction of the value of 
every parcel which is so insured. For instance, 
the ordinary packages that we send off would 
vary from 200 /. up to 2,000 7. each, onan average; 
perhaps the greater number of them would be 
worth from 500 2. to 800 /., and in all those cases 
we insure for the smallest amount that it is 
possible to insure for. It used to be 20/.; now, 
I think, it is 507, and the charge for that 
small fraction is so prohibitive ‘that very few of 
our clients will allow us to incur it. 

2759. What is the charge enforced by the 
railway companies at present?—The charge, for 
instance, to Birmingham, with which town a very 
large business is done, is 3s. for 501, that is 6 s. 
per cent. The dealers’ profit upon such boxes 
would not be more than a halfpenny to a penny 
in the pound sterling, and therefore you will see 
at once what a very heavy charge 6s. per cent. 
is. From 4s. 2d. to 8s. 4d. per cent. is all the 
profit that the retail dealers would usually make 
upon their parcels of goods. 

2760. Then the insurance for two or three 
journeys would soon eat it up on the present 
scale ?—Yes, it would indeed. 

2761. Are your firm aware of the practice of 
giving policies at Lloyd’s ?—-Not for internal busi- 
ness; we, ourselves, have had floating policies at 
Lloyd’s for transmission to France or to America 
or to Ireland. 

2762. Are you aware that they do insure 
valuable parcels to a large extent?—We were 
not aware of that; but the annoyance of writing 
off every parcel day by day at Lloyd’s would be 
so great that I think we could hardly be ex- 
pected to attend to it. 

2763, Now your attention having been called 
to it, you think that the inconvenience of carrying 
on a Lloyd’s policy is so great as to make even 
that not available for your business ?— Quite 
80. 
2764. Could you give the Committee at all a 
notion of the amount in value which you send 
out and receive home by railway in the course 


of a year in your business ?—Our sendings would ° 


vary, I think, from 3,000/. to_10,000Z. a day, 
but in that I donot embrace the larger trans- 
actions, which cannot come under the head of 
trade transactions, such as sending bullion to 
Birmingham to be coined, and receiving: or 
sending bullion from London to Liverpool for 
shipment. I am unable to include those very 
large transactions which amount sometimes to 
50,000 2. in a day. 

2765. But you say, speaking of the manu- 
facturing business, that your sendings are from 
3,000.2. to 10,000 2. a day ?—Yes. 

2766. And your receipts are about, how much ? 
-—Our receipts would be very small in compari- 
son, beeayse the bulk of our purchases are made 
in London. | 

2767. With regard to those large bullion 
transactions, what course do you adopt in trans- 
mitting them, as, for instance, from London to 
Liverpool ?—The largest transactions would be 
from Loudon to Birmingham, and they are 
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obliged to take care of themselves, because they 


would not hear insurance in any way. 


2768. Will you tell the Committee how, ir — 


practice, you do send such consignments as those ? 
—We have a large amount of, say silver, for 
coinage to send to Birmingham; we instruct the 
railway company to send their vans to our 
premises with a proper man in charge, and we 
deliver into his charge so many barrels (we 
always pack it in barrels for convenience) of bars 
of prepared silver or prepared gold, which they 
take simply by weight, knowing what itis. We 
always declare what it is, and one of our own 
bullion clerks always attends their van to the 
railway station and sees that it is loaded upon 
one of the railway trucks; it is loaded under 
lock and key always; it is then delivered at 
Birmingham tothe Mint there for coinage. We 


do not attempt to effect insurances upon such © 


consignments as those, because they are so bulky 
and their value is.so well known, that the rail- 
way company naturally will take care of them, 
and they make a special rate (but not a heavy 
one) for such consignments. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2769. What is the rate for such, consignments ? 
—I am sorry to say that I have not brought any 
notes, and I should not like to speak from 
memory. 


Chairman. 


2770. Have you sustained any losses either in 
what you call your trade consignments, or in 
those large bullion consignments/—Never in the 
larger consignments. In the trade consignments 
we have lost, occasionally small parcels, but over 
many years the losses have been very few. 

2771. Is it your opinion that the present Car- 
riers’ law with reference to bullion, ought to be 
altered ?—Most decidedly ; I consider that it is 
very disadvantageous to both the railway com-~ 
pany and to the public. 

2772. Having so clear an opinion, I daresay 
you have thought out what kind of alteration 
would meet the wishes of your own branch of 
business ?—I think I should be prepared to say 
that acharge of about 3d. per 1007. value would 
be the maximum that could be sustained by the 
purchasers of bullion, and would very amply 
recoup the railway company for the extra trouble 
that would be occasioned by their being’ made 
responsible for the value. 

2773. Do I understavd by that, that you mean 
that the trade would be willing, according to 
your knowledge of it, to pay over and above the 
freight a special insurance charge at the rate 
of 3d. for every 1002 value /—That is my 
opinion. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2774. Isthat for an unlimited distance ?—That 
would be for all distances. 


Chairman. 


2775. You do not think that that insurance 
ought to vary with regard to distance, but ought, 
as it were, to be ad valorem?—It ought to be 
ad valorem for all distances. 

2776. Would you be willing that the consignor 
should pay that insurance. in all cases, leaving it 
to him to collect it from his customer afterwards ? 
—Yes, decidedly so. Perhaps, I might pepe 

that 
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that when we dispatch our parcels day by day, 
we pay the carriage invariably, or almost inva- 
riably at this end. In cases of insurance, we 
pay the insurance and write upon the address 
eards, “ Paid the insurance.” We always un- 
dertake to pay the insurance and to charge it to 
‘our clients. 

2777. Would you also be willing that that 
charge should be made compulsory ?—I think it 
would be very desirable that it should be made 
compulsory; it would greatly relieve the first 
dealers, if I may call ourselves as such, in being 
able to say that it is insisted upon, as it is a 
charge which could be well borne by the pur- 
chaser. 

2778. Let us understand what you mean by 
compulsory ; do you mean that you would alter 
the law with regard to every parcel over 101., 
that every parcel should be insured before the 
railway companies are compelled to take it for 
carriage, or do you mean to enforce the com- 
pulsion only in this way, that they should not be 
liable for any parcel that'is not insured ?—I 
would go further than that, and I would say that 
in the case of all parcels containing such easily 
disposable contents, especially as bullion and 
gold and silver, the public should be obliged to 
declare their value and their contents when they 
deliver them to the railway company and be 
obliged to pay the amount of insurance which I 
have specified. 

2779. How would you enforce that obligation; 
would you make it a fraud on the part of the 
sender not to do it, or would you make it the 
law that the Company should not be liable if that 
was not done ?—It is certainly difficult to an- 
swer that question. To make it a fraud is a 
serious matter. 

2780. Would you give the railway company 
the right to sue the sender of a pareel which was 
not insured, if they found out that it ought to 
have been insured; would you make the insur- 
ance a debt due from the sender to the railway 
company, or would you give the company aright 
to say, when you have declared this as a valu- 
able parcel, it is not insured, and we will not 
take it’at all ?—You mean that you would have 
it upon the same system as a registered letter by 
the post office. 

2781. You must see at once that thatis a very 
important consideration for the railway com- 
panies, because if insurance is to be voluntary, 
they may say it will not be much used; but if, 
on the other hand, it is to be compulsory, while 
it may be very beneficial to them, it is difficult 
to see how that compulsion could be enforced, 
ns against the public; if you have any idea upon 
that subject the Committee would be very glad 
to have the benefit of your advice ?—I should be 
inclined to make it compulsory with respect to 
all trade packages, because it is easy to make the 
trade understand that it is to be compulsory ; 
whereas it would be difficult to make a private 
individual understand it, and it would be hard 
upon a private individual who is sending, per- 
haps, a package containing jewellery, or valuable 
matter, for him to be considered a criminal if he 
has not insured it. 

2782. Rut you would not object to having it 
made a matter of legal obligation, however this 
is to be enforced, to insure every valuable parcel? 
—No, I should not object to it; I think it would 
be desirable. 
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2783. Supposing it were not made compulsory, 
but were left. optional, do you think that such a 
rate as you have mentioned would be much 
adopted by the trade ?—I think very generally ; 
I think they would be very well satisfied with it, 
and very glad to adopt it. 

2784. Would your own firm prefer to pay 3 d. 
on every parcel they send out, rather than run 
the risk of all the anxiety that you are subject 
to?—That is rather a pointed question, because 
if I answered it in the affirmative, then our clients 
would be immediately down upon us to pay it. 

2785. I meant with regard to transactions in 
general, not as between yourselves and your 
clients; but as between yourselves as consignors 
and the railway companies ?—Decidedly we 
should prefer to pay it. 

2786. I put that question for this reason, that 
the railway companies sugeest that it is all very 
well for the traders to come and tell this Com- 
mittee that they would in practice insure rather 
than be worried, and remain anxious as they are 
now ; but still when it comes to an alteration of 
the law and the means of carrying out that pro- 
vision, it would be found that the traders would 
resile from that view, and consignors would be 
found who did not in practice avail themselves of 
the increased facilities ?—I would go so far as 
this, and say, that we should decidedly wish it to 
be done; and we would, shall I say, undertake to 


_do it, rather than that it should not be done. 


2787. Do you think that other people carry- 
ing on businesses resembling your own, do the 
same ?—I think so, with great satisfaction. 

2788. The figure which most witnesses have 
mentioned to this Committee, probably because 
the figure contains an element of division into 
fractions of 100/., and also because it was found 
in a suggestion made before Parliament by the 
Government some years ago, is 5d. per cent., 
and we have had a large number of trade wit- 
nesses who say that 5d. per cent. would not be 
excessive ; you put 3d. as your figure, has your 
mind been particularly addressed to the difference 
between 3d. and any other figure per cent. ?— 
No, it has. not; I mentioned 3 d. independently 
of all the information which has been given the 
Committee, but I only say it is the highest 
charge that could equitably be made upon a 
material that bears so small a profit. 

2789. I want to know whether you have taken 
3d. in a sort of hap-hazard way, or whether your 
answer would be that 5d. is too much ?—My 
answer would be that 5 d. would be too much on 
uncoined bullion or precious metals. 

2790. So that if the law were to be that the 
companies were bound to insure at 5d. per 100d. 
ov at Ld. per 202. value, the bullion dealers 
would not be very much benefited by that altera~ 
tion?—I should say not, but then if you consider 
that 3d. per 100/. represents roughly from one~- 
tenth to one-fifteenth of the profit that attaches 
to a parcel, it falls as a heavy charge in any 
greater sum. Of course manufactured goods, 
and articles of vertd, and other things of great 
value, bear a considerably larger margin of profit 
than the bare metals. | 

2791. With regard to the bare metals, after 
thinking it over, you are of opinion that 3d. om 
100 Z. is the maximum which you think the trade 
on the whole could stand ?—Yes. 

2792. Do you know that Lloyd’s charge 1s. 
per cent. on the policies that they effect ?—I was 
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not aware of that. Internal insurance is a matter 
in which we have not interested ourselves at all. 
As to Lloyd’s insurance, I think that we pay 1s. 
per cent. to Ireland for our floating policies. 

2793. That is quite irrespective of distance, is 
it not ?—Yes, quite irrespective of distance. 

2794, The railway companies suggest that if 
they were compelled to carry and to insure, they 
would be exposed to very considerable danger 
from fraud, that is to say, claims would be made 
for abstraction or for damage, or for the loss of 
parcels or boxes as containing precious articles, 
whereas in fact they contained mere dead weight, 
bricks, and other shams; do you think there is 
any serious danger of that kind with regard to 
your business ?—I think not, decidedly. 

2795. You think that the Birmingham business 
might be safely done by the Midland Company, 
without any real substantial danger of fraud, even 
under the system of compulsory insurance ?—I 
would say so, decidedly. rm 

2796. Would you see any objection to giving 
the railway companies power, under certain restric- 
tions, of having a suspected parcel opened, and 
its value tested ?—If insurance is made com- 
pulsory on both sides, both for the public to 
insure, and for the railways to be responsible 
upon such insurance being made, I would give 
them that power; no harm could arise from it. 

2797. Your firm stands so high that no doubt 
any railway company in England, or in Europe, 
would take any parcel from you upon the mere 
faith of your declaration of its contents; but just 
imagine one of your rivals of not quite the same 
reputation, and as to whom there might pos- 
sibly be suggested reasonable grounds for suspi- 
cion; taking those two possibilities, I understand 
you to say, that the railway. companies might be 
entrusted with the right to have parcels opened 
if they have any ground for suspicion ?—I should 
say so; I do not see that any serious harm could 
arise from it; with reference to the chance of 
the abstraction of precious metals that might be 
guarded against, I should imagine, by a system ; 
of course, it is difficult to make such things com- 

ulsory, but it might be required that all senders 
should seal their cases and their packages in the 
same way as we do. No package leaves us 
without our seal, and nothing could be abstracted 
unless that seal was broken. 

2798. We had it in evidence last week, that 
the French railway companies will not look at a 
parcel of value, unless it bears a large number of 
seals upon it; I think five, are you aware of 
that ?—Yes ; five seals is the general number. 

2799. Would the members of your trade be 
able to stand such a regulation as that ?—I think 
so; it obtains not only in France, but also in 
Austria, and I think in Germany. ; 

2800. Do you ever send parcels yourself in 
France ?—No, not in France; but I speak from 
parcels that we have received from Germany, 
‘Austria, and France, that as a rule, they bear a 
number of seals, and I would say that five was 
the minimum. 

2801. Wehad a French witness last week, who 
told us, rightly or wrongly, that that was the law 
there ?—I did not know that it was the law; I 
thought it was simply over care on the part of the 
owners. 

2802. You do not think that it would be an 
serious impediment to your business 1f some nea 
a precaution as that were made compulsory here ? 
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—I think not; as a rule we put two seals on our- 


selves, and it would be no great difficulty to 


multiply the number. 

2803. Have you any other suggestion which 
you wish to make with reference to this subject ? 
—I think that your inquiries have embraced 
everything of vital importance; I would only 
say this, that the observations I have made 
as to insurance, must not be taken as applying 
to the consignments of bullion which arrive at 
the various ports, and which are sent up to 
London by railway carriage, for instance, arrivals 
from the West Coast by the Pacific steamers and 
others when they came to Liverpool or to South- 
ampton. 
not bear even the msurance that I have men- 
tioned. My remarks apply to bullion and pre- 
cious metals for trade purposes. 

2804. What protection would you suggest 
with regard to those large consignments ?—I 
think that they bear their own protection by 
the ralway company knowing well the value 
(the parcels generally being very bulky), and by 
their making a special rate for specie or bullion, 
(they generally call it specie), from Liverpool or 
from Southampton to the Bank of England. 

2805. You see that they are not liable if it is 
lost under the existing law?—They are not 
liable, but they take such good care of those large 
consignments that insurance is hardly necessary. 
The great object of insurance in my view asa 
trader interested in the matter, is, that the rail- 
way company should place all such parcels in 
specially locked-up vans, andin charge of proper 
porters or guards to prevent abstraction by their 
own servants, which is easily carried out with 


Those large shipments of bullion could - 


small packages, and could not be carried out - 


with the large bullion boxes which arrive by 
steamer. 

2806. When I said they were not liable, I was 
wrong, they would be hableif it were shown to 
be the work of their own servants, and therefore 
you think that the precaution which they have 
to take is not against outsiders, but against their 
own servants ?—Yes, against their own servants. 

2807. The special value of those consignments 
that you allude to, is a sufficient inducement to 
them to take very great care of them ?—Yes. 

2808. What you want to protect the public 
against is, as regards small parcels, because the 
large parcels the railway companies do look after? 
—Yes, that is so. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 


2809. Is there any other rate besides the 
special rate, is there a common rate; would the 
railway companies carry bullion at any other rate 
but a special rate in the case of the consignments 
from Liverpool that you spoke of ?—They havea 
special rate for what they call specie, under which 
bullion comes, and which would differ from the 
rate paid for minerals or silver ore, or copper 
ore, or anything of that kind. They have a 
special specie rate which embraces the taking 
from the steamer, and the delivery from Liver- 
pool to the Bank of England. 

2810. They only have one rate then, and that 
is a special rate ?—I believe it to be a special 
rate. 

2811. In the case of your gold, which has been 
prepared and sent to Birmingham, are there two 
rates, is there a rate by which you can send it 
other than the special rate?—I think not; I 


think — 
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think they charge us simply parcel rates; I am 
speaking now again of trade parcels, those parcels 
may vary from six inches square to a foot square, 
and they will take them simply for their specific 
weight as parcels of 7, 14, or 28 lbs. 

2812. But suppose, instead of gold and 
silver, it were copper, would the rate he the 
same for copper as it would be for gold and 
silver, or is there a special rate for gold 
and silver ?—It is a difficult question to answer; 
for copper, or the baser metals which they send 
by the same trains, I believe the charge would 
be the same, but we send our parcels always by 
the fast passenger or mail trains, a certain num- 
ber by the passenger trains during the day, and 
a great number by mail trains in the evening, 
and for that they have a higher charge than 
they have for what they call the van trains, I 
think. 

2813. When you speak of a special rate, that 
does not cover any special extra care, or any 
liability ?—No, it is simply the highest parcel 
charge that is made. 

_ 2814. And which covers no liability ?—Which 
covers no liability. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2815. If I understand you aright, the whole of 
your trade is done by passenger trains 1—Yes, 
passenger and mail trains; I am now speaking of 
our trade in trade parcels, of bullion and the 
precious metals, gold and silver. We send all 
those parcels by passenger and mail trains. 

2816. Then the rate which you reterred to, 
which you pay between here and Birmingham, 
was only for the insurance by passenger trains ? 
—Only for the insurance by passenger trains. 

2817. That is 6s. per 100 /.?—Yes; 6s. per 
1002., perhaps gives a wrong impression, be- 
cause if a parcel is worth 2,000/. we never pay 
more than the 3s. for 501. 

2818. Then, in fact, if a parcel is very valua- 
ble, you think it is sufficiently protected, by 
insuring it up to 50/. worth of the value ?—It is 
not that we consider it sufficiently protected, 
but it is simply the necessity of the case, the 
insurance charge being so high. The profit upon 
the consignment does not allow of a higher in- 
surance charge than a few shillings upon such a 
parcel. 

2819. Then supposing that a parcel was lost 
and you had only insured 50 J. out of a 2,000 J. 
parcel, would you expect to recover more than 
50/.?—We can only get 50/. It is simply to 
bespeak attention. 


2820. Then, in point of fact, the reason why. 


you insure only 50/. is, because the rate is so 
high that you cannot afford to pay more, in your 
opinion ?—That is so. 

2821. And if the rate were very low, then 
you would insure up to the 2,000 /.?— Yes, up 
to the value. 

2822. Probably the railway companies would 
get as much or more than they do now, inasmuch 
as you would cover a larger amount by insur- 
ance !-—They would, in my opinion, receive a 
considerable revenue. 

2823. What do you mean by insuring 1s. per 
cent. to Ireland?—-I mean that we receive, and 
we also send, large parcels of bullion to Ireland ; 
and we have a floating policy at Lloyd’s, which 
covers: everything from London to Dublin or 

ork. 
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2824. Are you quite sure of that ?—I am quite 
sure, 

4825. Have you a policy with you ?—No, I 
have not; but I can speak positively that it is 
1s. per cent., including everything, 

2826. That is, in fact, the rate at which Lloyd’s 
charge for the insurance of other articles, as well 
as bullion ?—That is so, 

2827. Let us go back to the first questions 
which were asked by the Honourable Chairman 
in the case of the transit of gold and silver by 
railway ; allthat you buy you buy in London ?— 
The greater part we buy in London. 

2828. Where else do you purchase ?—We have 
continually, I might say daily, many parcels from 
the country; from Birmingham, from Sheffield, 
and from Liverpool; parcels consisting of the 
smelted produce of the ores and sweeps. By 
“sweeps,” I mean all the residues from jewellers’ 
works, which are collected by certain traders. 

2829, The sweeps you would get from the 
manufacturing towns ?— Yes. 

2830. Do you get any silver from any of the 
mining operations ?—Yes, from many of them. 

2831. Do you get any from Newcastle ?—Yes, 
we get some from Newcastle; but the principal 
part comes from Swansea, and from Cornwall. 

2832. What do you pay upon that; do you 
insure it?—The senders, I believe, insure it for 
the smallest amount. The insurance is 2s. 6d. 
per parcel. 

2833. That is, they merely wish to make it a 
protected parcel ?—Yes. 

2834. Then do you know anything of the 
insurance of gold coming to London to you ?— 

S a practice, it is never insured. 

2835, Then your evidence is principally with 
regard to what you send out to others?—Yes, 
what we send out. 

2836. There must be a great deal more silver 
and gold going out of London, than what you 
have informed us of ?—Yes, there are others in 
the same business as ourselves. 

2837. If you send 10,0002. per day for manu- 
facturmg purposes, that is very much less than 
what is used in the production of manufactured 
articles ?—I should think it is probably a moiety. 

2838. You think that we might double that at 
least, as going out of London, and entitled to be 
taken into consideration as yielding a revenue to 
the railway companies ?—I do not think you 
could double that amount as going out of London, 
because when I said that double that amount 
was used for manufacturing purposes, you must 
remember that in various large towns of the 
country, there are one or two refiners and dealers 
who perhaps do the same class of business as we 
do; but of course, upon a smaller scale, if I may 
say so. 

2839. Any gold that comes from Australia, and 
arrives in London, you purchase, I presume ?— 
We purchase portions of it as we require it. 

2840. And you buy your metal in ingots ?— 
Yes, in ingots. 


2841. You do not buy any in the ore?—To. 


answer the question exactly, [ could not say that 
we do not buy any in the ores, because we do 
buy certain rich ores; but we do not buy the 
poorer ores which are smelted principally in 
Swansea, Newcastle, and other places. 

2842. Have you ever heard of, or do you 
know of any dealers like yourselves suffering 
loss in the transport from the seaports to rai 
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don ?--No; I think there has only been one 


large loss, and that was a distinct robbery. 

2843. Can you refer to the date of that reb- 
bery ?—It was many years ago; it was in the 
transmission of gold to Paris, a well-known gold 
robbery. 

2844. You are not aware: that there has been 
much loss, or any great loss since then ?—In the 
large consignments, I could say positively there 
has not been, for our attention would have been 
drawn to it. 


2845. In the case of small consignments, if 


you have not suffered any loss, have any of your 
neighbours or persons in the same trade suffered 
to any extent?——Yes; I have heard of continual 
small losses; losses of small boxes, worth, per- 
haps, from 207. to 400. that have been sent by 
railway. 
Chairman. 

2846. Were they insured or uninsured parcels ? 
—Uninsered. I have known several instances 
outside of our own business of such losses. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2847. Have you ever known of the loss of any 
insured parcel ?-—Never. 

2848. May I ask to what: value you insure, 
taking the twelve months?—Speaking roughly, 
we may insure, perhaps, to the extent of 1,000 /. 
per day. I think that that would be the outside. 
In saying that we may insure perhaps to the 
extent of 1,000/. per day, I do not mean that we 
pay the railway company upon that value at 
their exorbitant rate; but that we protect, say, 
one package value 1,000 /., by paying 3's. for 50, 
or two packages, say, of 500 ¢. each, by paying 
the like fee upon each. 

2849. Then that would not be more than one- 
seventh of your transactions ?—I thmk not so 
much as one-seventh. If you said one-tenth it 
would be perhaps nearer. 

2850. You spoke of platinum; would you wish 
to be able to insure platinum ?—I would like to 
include it in the same category. I think it de- 
sirable that it should be. 

2851. What is the value of platinum ?— 
Roughly, it is worth five times the value of silver. 

2852. The amount that you sell of platinum 
bears no proportion to the amount that you sell 
of silver ?—No. 

2853. You have told us that you sent large 
quantities in vans, which were put upon trucks, 
but how de you send the smaller parcels of value? 
—-We have two bullion vans of our own, and each 
yan is in the charge of two of our trusted men, 
who take the parcels to the various. railway com- 
panies three times a day. 

2854. Do the railway companies give you a 
receipt ?—Always. We have special books with 
every railway company. 

2845. And do you declare the value which you 
attach to- each parcel ?/—We never make any de- 
claration. When we insure we insure for 50 /. 
as the minimum, but we do not declare the value 
to be either 50 /. or 5007. We say nothing about 
the value; we simply insure for 50 J. 

2856. If a parcel was not worth 50/. you 
would not. insure it?—Such a case has never 
arisen; of course we should not do it. 

2857. May I ask what difficulty there would 
be in having a positive insurance with Liloyd’s, 
from which you struck off day by day the parcels 
that you insured by a simple letter to the broker 
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at Lloyd’s, with whom you insure, saying, “We 
have passed to your debit so many parcels under 
our policy ?”—The difficulty would be, that send- 
ing by so many trains in the day, it would really 
be writing to Lloyd’s to inform them of every 
train by which we sent parcels, and therefore it 
would be perpetually sending backwards and for- 
wards to Lloyd’s. 

2858. Would Lloyd’s be satisfied if you wrote 
each day, “ We have struck off our policy 20,0007, 
to Liverpool, 30,0007. to Birmingham, 40,0007. to 
Leeds,” or anything of that kind?—It would 
hardly be right, because it might be evaded in 
this way, that if we sent valuable parcels down 
by the early trains, say by the 10 or the 12 
o’clock trains, they would arrive at their destina- 
tion before Lloyd’s had received information 
that the goods had been sent; and therefore, 
we, or others, might have time to receive tele- 
grams to announce the safe arrival of those pack- 
ages absolutely before we gave notice to Lloyd’s 
that we had insured them. . 

2859. Supposing that you imsured everything, 
you would have to satisfy Lloyd’s that you had 
sent such and such an ye off?—We should 
have to inform them that we had done so. 

2860. If you insured everything as you said 
you very probably might be resolved to do if the 
rate was brought down to 3d, per cent., how 
should you manage it ?—We should inform them 
day by day that we had insured so much. 

2861. But you would see no difficulty in in- 
suring at Lloyd’s any more than in insuring with 
the railway companies if such a rate as that was 
established ?—We should see no diffieulty in it. 
E cannot admit that it would be equally cons 
venient, because, with the railway companies, 
we should make one insurance upom each set of 
parcels as delivered. 

2862. So that it comes to this, that you would 
prefer to insure with the railway company rather 
than with Lloyd’s ?—Yes. 

2863. And you see no difficulty in insuring 
each parcel by giving a ticket with the parcel to 
the railway company to show that it was an in- 
sured parcel ?—J ust so. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2864. Have you ever insured at Lloyd’s?— 
Only for floating policies for sea transit. We 
have large imsurances at Lloyd’s for Germany, 
France, and America, and as i stated before, for 
Ireland. 

2865. In despatching parcels borne inland, 
have you ever insured at Lloyd’s?—L think not; 
it would be quite exceptional if we have done so. 

2866. You are aware, | presume, that such 
parcels can be insured at Lloyd’s?—I understand 
that it is so, but it is a matter that has never had 
our attention. . 

2867. In short, you have net made yourself 
acquainted with the particulars upon which 
Lloyd’s insure inland parcels ?—No. | 

2868. Have you ever suffered any losses ?— 
Small losses. 

2869. I think I heard you say that parcels of 
50 J. have been lost ?—Yes, in our case there have 
been two or three parcels. within my memory, 
perhaps from 100 /. to 150.2. vaiue.) » 

2870. Did I understand you to say, m answer 
to the honourable ‘Chairman, that you considered 
all parcels of bullion despatched by railway should 
be insured ?— All parcels for trade purposes.” 

2871.. What 
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2871. What is the rate which you consider 
vould be a fair one?—I have stated 3d. per 
007., 6d. for 200/.; I should not have any 
raction of 100 /. 

2872. By that you mean 3d. per 1002, 6d. 
rom 1002. to 200-., and so on ?—Yes. 

2873. Always jumping from hundred to 
wndred ?—Yes, it would be difficult to divide it 
nto fifties, because of the odd halfpennies. On 
‘arther consideration I would, if allowed, wish 
.o medify my answers to the last three questions, 
wd to state that in my opinion an insurance rate 
xf 3d. upon every parcel of unmanufactured 
precious metal up to 100Z. in value, and 1 d. for 
syery additional 50 /., would be a tariff acceptable 
(0 the public, and convenient and remunerative 
(0 the railway companies. 

2874. Isit your opinion that on a parcel being 
taken to a railway company for despatch by that 
railway company, the company should forward it 
upon a mere declaration?—I would say by a 
declaration upon the address card. 

2875. Would you have the company open and 
see that the contents were correctly described ? 
—I would allow them to do so if they had any 
suspicion. 

9876. We hawe had it in evidence that, accord- 
ing to the present custom, railway companies 
always require to be satisfied that the cases do 
contain the articles which they are described to 
contain ; consequently, whether they be furs, or 
whether they be other matters which are com- 
prised within the Act, they always require to be 
satisfied that the contents are such as described ; 
would you object to such action on the part of 
the railway company ?—No; I think it would be 
very desirable that they should have some power 
of enforcing, if necessary, a declaration, or of 
opening the parcel. 

2877. Because, in your case, a parcel might 
contain brickbats instead of bullion ?— Yes, it 
might; but the railway company have the power, 
or rather the capability, of preventing any ab- 
straction by seeing that the parcels are properly 
sealed. 

2878. Do you object to the railway companies 
having such power of inspection as that which 
they now claim to exercise ?—No, I do not ob- 
ject to it. 

2879, You consider it reasonable?— Yes, I 
consider it reasonable. 

2880, When you'send your clerk in charge, or 
whoever it may be, to the railway company with 
a parcel, or case containing bullion, you would 
not consider it unreasonable that the railway 
company should desire to look at it?—No, J 
should not consider it so. 

2881. I think that in answer to the honourable 
Chairman you said that you had no experience of 
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despatching parcels on the Continent ?— Not 
direct experience ; we have experience in this 
way, that we have various agents on the Con- 
tinent who despatch, I may say, on our behalf 
parcels from their depots. 

2882. But you are not personally acquainted 
with the conditions of transit ?—I am not. 


Chairman. 


2883. Yousay,as I understand, that you-do not 
wish the present state of thingsaltered with regard 
to your bullion and specie consignments Yes. 

2884. You rely in effect, with regard to them, 
upon the lability which the companies are now 
ae in case of robbery by their own servants? 
—Yes. 

2885. Supposing that that liability were taken 
away, and that an insurance rate were substituted 
for it, making the company liable for insured par- 
cels, but making them not liable for uninsured 
parcels, the position of bullion trade in regard 
to specie consignments of large amount would be 
worse than it is at present, would it not ?—Un- 
fortunately, I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the details of the railway workme to say how it 
would be met; but practically, with the large 
consignments of specie which are brought up in 
a van, with generally a special guard, there is an 
insurance paid, imasmuch as they charge a special 
rate for the delivery of specie. 

2886. If you were to send a consignment of 
50,000 sovereigns from London to Liverpool now, 
and those were lost, the railway company are not 
liable for the loss, unless you could show that it 
was caused ‘by the felonious act of one of their 
own servants ?—That is'so, I believe. 

2887. If you could show that 1t resulted from 
the felonious act of one of their own servants, 
they would have to pay the 50,000 ¢. ?—Yes. 

2888. Assuming that the clause in the Act 
as to this lability were repealed, and that the 
railway company were no longer responsible for 
the loss of an uninsured ‘parcel, even when it 
had been caused by their own servants, it would 
then, to your trade, be a matter entirely of the 
amonnt of insurance as to whether you would be 
better off or worse off than you are now ?—Yes, 
that is so. 

2889. Because,‘as I understand, you find that 
the heavy risk that companies have to run from 
the robberies of their own servants, with regard 
to special consignments, drives them to take such 
special care as that in practice no robbery ever 
occurs ?—That is so. 

2890. And, therefore, if you were to make 
them no longer responsible for robberies, unless 
they were paid an insurance rate of 5d. per cent., 
you bullion dealers would be ‘worse off than you 
are at present ?— Most certainly. 


Mr. Ricuarp. Pers, called in; and Examined. 


‘ 


Mr. Cavendish. Bentinck. 

2891. ARE you resident at Hamworthy, in 
Dorsetshire, close to Poole ?—Yes. 
2892. Were you for a number of years in the 
pottery trade ?—Yes. 

2393. Will you tell the Committee how many 
years ?—About.19 years. 

2894, You were manager of a pottery for about 
19 years ?—Yes. 

0.66. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck—continued. 


2895. And you retired about a year and a half 
ago, I think ?—Yes, about that. 

2896. What was the nature of the produce of 
pottery with which you were connected ?—Glazed 
tiles and sanitary ware of the ordinary kind. 

2897. The pottery that you were connected 
with was in Branksea Island ‘—Yes. 

2898. Will you state to the Committee what 
Q 2 your 
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your experience was of the despatching by rail- 
way of the goods which you so manufactured ?— 
Wealways had a special rate, and for the goods 
to go at our risk. 

2899, Was that always so ?—Always. 

2900. From. the very commencement of your 
connection with the business ?—Yes. 

2901. Was it with the South Western Railway 
that you had that rate ?—Yes. 

2902. With any other railway ?—We had a 
through rate on the other lines, and that was 
arranged by the South Western Railway Com- 
pany. 

2903. But always subject to the same condi- 
tions ?—Yes. 

2904. The conditions were these, as I under- 
stood, that they gave you a low rate on condition 
that you relieved them from any liability in 
respect of breakage ?—Yes. 

2905. Were you satisfied with that arrange- 
ment ?—Very well satisfied. 

2906. Were you quite satisfied with the con- 
duct of the railway company towards you ?— 
Yes, because where there has been anything 
broken, if it was through carelessness, they nave 
been willing to allow it to me, except in one or 
two cases. 

2907. Where any breakage arose through 
their carelessness they have allowed it to you ?— 
They have done so more than once. 

2908. Have they allowed you the full sum 
for the loss which you suffered ?—For the sum 
which I have claimed. Itis not general, but 
when there was a clear case they have done so. 

2909. That was because you were a good 
customer, I suppose ?—I do not know as to that. 
They would give others the same if there was a 
clear case. 

2910. In short, you had no difficulty in dealing 
with the railway company in any case that was 
fairly stated and proved?—None whatever. 
When I have had a large contract they have 
met me at times and reduced the rate. 

2911. You have no complaint whatever to 
make against the railway companies !/—Not the 
least. 


a Mr. Whetwell. 


2912. You loaded the trucks yourself, I pre- 
sume /—QOur own men loaded the trucks. 

2913. And the consignees unloaded. them ?— 
Yes. 

2914. What do they charge per ton per mile, 
on an average ?—It depends. It is not exactly 
a mileage. To London it is 8s. 9d. a ton. 

2915. What is the mileage to London ?— 
About 124, I think. 

2916. Had you much breakage ?— Very little 
I may say; at least nothing to complain of. 

2917. Not sufficient to add very much to the 
rate per ton ?—No. 

2918. So that in calculating the cost of your 
tiles or pipes, or whatever it was that you sent to 
London, you calculated the carriage rate at 9s., 
and no more ?—A very trifling amount over. 

2919. Would 9s. cover your carriage rate ?— 
I should say it would, quite. . 

2920. If you put 9s. on to the cost, you con- 
sidered that you were perlectly protected ?— 
Yes. 

Mr. Staveley Hil. 


2921. Did you calculate what advantage it 
was to have any reduction of rate from your 
0.66. 


Mr. Staveley Hilli—continued. 


carrying at owner’s risk; that is to say, to wh: 
extent the rate was reduced ?—Yes; it has bee 
that when we were sending a large contract the 
sometimes have reduced the rate. 

2922. Supposing that. they had not carried | 
owner’s risk, but had carried, subject to 4] 
lability to themselves of making up any damay 
which was sustained, to what extent would tl 
rate have been increased?—They would n 
make any rate at their risk; it has always bee 
at our risk. ) 

2923. You got a lower rate from the tact th 
it was carried at owner’s risk ?—No, not ona 
count of its being carried at owner’s risk, but 
account of the quantity to be sent. 

2924. I understood you to say that there w 
a general rate, but that they carried at a low 
rate in consideration of the goods being carri 
at owner’s risk ?—I did not mean to say tha 
they gave me a lower rate on account of tl 
quantity that was going. 

2925. Then there was no consideration in fixit 
the rate of whose risk the goods were to be ca 
ried at?—They were to be carried at owner 
risk. 

2926. But that did not enter into the co 
sideration of the rate?—No; it was an unde 
stood thing that all goods of that description we 
to go at owner’s risk. 

2927. So that, in fact, it comes to this, the ra’ 
way companies said, “ Either we carry at owne) 
risk, or we do not carry at all” ?—Exactly. 


Chairman. 


2928. Was this contract in writing; had ar 
writing passed between you and the company 
—No, excepting that the railway company ga\ 
us the rate in writing. 

2929. ‘That is to say, they advertised the rate 
—No, not for those goods; they do not adve 
tise the rate for them. 

2930. When you had a large parcel of pots 1 
send to London, did you write te their agent, ax 
ask what he would carry them for ?—The rai 
has always been the same to London; but if 
was to Brighton that I was sending, of cour: 
you can run there by water if you like, and tl 
railway company reduced the rate to compet 
with the water carriage. 

2931. Then they made the terms of their takin 
your goods at all, that you did not hold the 
liable for breakage ?—Not to hold them liabl 
at all. 

2932. Was that written in a letter or was 

stated by them?—It was a general understanc 
ing. 
2933. When you say a general understan¢ 
ing,” was it advertised that all those consignmen 
were to be at owners’ risk ?—There was no ac 
vertisement that I saw, 

2934. Who told you about it ?—The people : 
the goods’ office at Poole. 

2935. The railway company said, “ We ca 
only carry your stuff at owners’ risk ”?—Yes. 

2936. Did they apply the same conditions 1 
your neighbours?—To every one the same fe 
that class of goods. 

2937. So that it was understood at Poole tha 
all your ware had to go at owners’ risk ?—Yes. 

2938. And you never thought of holding th 
company responsible for. it?—No, certainly not. 

2939. Did not the waybill that you got stat 
that the goods were carried at owners’ risk ?- 
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No, it was our own waybill; we sent our own 
consignment book, and they signed it, but it did 
not say whether it was owners’ risk or not, be- 
cause we had an understanding from the com- 
pany’s servants at the office. 

2940. A sort of honourable understanding ?— 
Yes: 

2941. What consideration did you get for that 
understanding, did you get a lower rate ?—There 
was a special rate. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


2942. Under what class do those drain pipes 
come ?—Class 1, I believe. 

2943. And all articles in Class 1 are carried 
at what are called station to station rates, are they 
not ?—Yes, they go at owners’ risk. 

2944. And being carried at owners’ risk, and 
in Class i, they are subject to a certain rate per 
ton ?—It is according to the arrangements of the 
company, because it was 9s. to Brighton, and 
they reduced it to 8s. 

Chairman. 

2945. Then you got 1 s. per ton for running the 
risk yourselves?—No, it was lowered, because 
there was competition by sea; it is not by the 
mile, it is according to what rate they put on 
themselves. They will reduce the rate if there 
is water catriage, so as to be able to compete 
with the water traffic. 

2946. Did you ever ask them to take your 
ware at their risk ?—They said that they never 
took at their risk. 

2947. Have you asked them ?—Yes. 

2948. And have they refused ?—Yes. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2949. Have not the South Western Railway 
Company a regulation which is set up in all their 
offices to state that they will not be liable for 
goods of a breakable character ?—All of those 
goods, I believe, in Class 1. 


Mr. Leeman. 


2950. You knew perfectly well that the com- 
pany was not bound to carry at their own risk ? 
—Perfectly. . 

2951. That was a matter perfectly well known 
to all traders in Dorsetshire ?—Yes, to every 
one. 

2952. And you would not say, I suppose, that 
there is the same danger in carrying timber or 
bricks, or a variety of other things, as in carry- 
ing your brittle pottery ware?—I should say 
that there is as much risk in the one as the other, 
because our own men pack them. They are 
carefully packed, and I do not see that there is 
any more risk. 

2953. But you have had breakages ?—Yes; but 
they are very trifling. 

2954. You have breakages which the railway 
company have always allowed you for?—No; 
only in a case where a truck has been run into; 
then they have allowed it. 


0.66. 
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2955. As I understand you, you have never 
had any difficulty with the railway companies, 
they have always allowed you for breakage when 
it is right, and they ought to do so ?—No, that is 
when the breakage has been through careless- 
ness. There have only been two or three cases, 
I believe, in 19 years in which I have had to 
make any claim. 

2956. Notwithstanding they have given you 
notice that the goods must go at your risk in all 
cases where breakage has taken place from care- 
lessness, have you been allowed for it?—Yes, 
and it has been witnessed by their own servants. 

2957. Then down in Dorsetshire it is perfectly 
well known that a railway company is not bound 
to carry unless they please ?—Yes, certainly. 

2958. Would it surprise you that anybody at 
Bristol did not know that ?—Not at all. 


Mr. Morley. 


2959. Do I understand you to say that you 
would not be surprised if the company, some day 
when you took them a package ot goods, refused 
to take it?—They would not refuse to take it at 
any risk. 

2960. Might they refuse to take it at any- 
body’s risk ?—-They never have done so, and I 
was not aware that they could. 

2961. Therefore you are not surprised that the 
Bristol people should not be aware of that ?—I 
was not aware that the railway company might 
refuse to take my goods on any terms. 


Mr. Leeman. 


2962. You do not know that it was in the 
power of the company to refuse to carry ?—I did 
not know that, but I have never experienced it. 
They were always too pleased to carry for us 
when they knew that’ money was to be paid for 
it. They often wished me to send over their 
line when the pipes might be sent over the 
other. 

2963. You think that when they said they 
would not take your goods at all except at your 
risk, would you suppose that they were bound to 
take them ?—I never gave it a thought; they 
have never refused to take them. 

2964. I understand you, then, that as regards 
the charges on the South Western line, you have 
uothing to complain of ?-—Nothing at all. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2965. In the cases where you have been 
allowed for breakage, they were, I suppose, acci- 
dents ?—In the station-yard, where an engine 
has run into the truck in the presence of the 
station-master. 

2966. When breakage has been occasioned by 
negligent shunting it has always been allowed 
for ?—No, I never asked them for it, because I 
knew that it was at my ownrisk; but when one 
sees sometimes in the station-yard the engine run 
into one’s goods, I expect then to get some com- 
pensation. 
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Chatrman. 


2967. You are the General Manager of the 
Midland Railway Company ?—I am. 

2968. And you have occupied that position for 
a great many years?—Yes, I have. I have been 
connected with railways about 37 or 38 years, 
and I have managed the Midland about 22 
rears. 

2969. You appear -here to-day as the repre- 
sentative of a meeting of the railway companies, 
to express the views of the companies on the 
subject matter which is referred to this Com- 
mittee ?-Yes, I do. The managers and chief 
officers of the companies have had several meet~- 
ings, and have discussed this question very fully, 
and through your kindness. we have had an 
opportunity of reading the evidence which has 
been given, and I may state that I have read the 
whole of the evidence which has been given 
before this Committee. The companies repre- 
sented at those meetings were the Midland, the 
Caledonian, the London and North Western, 
the Jondon,\Chatham, and Dover, the South 
Eastern, the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, the Great Eastern, the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, the South Devon and Corn- 
wall, the Great Western, the Great Northern, 
the Bristol and Exeter, the Taff Vale, the North 
British, and the North Eastern, and it was sug- 
gested at the last meeting that Mr. Findlay, 
Mr. Grierson, and myself should come and give 
evidence before the Committee on behalf of the 
railway companies. 

2970. This is not a new question to the rail- 
way companies, I apprehend ?—No, it is not; it 
is a question which has been discussed from time 
to time, both amongst ourselves as companies, 
and occasionally with certain trades, 

2971. I suppose you would agree that, practi- 
cally, the railway companies are the public 
carriers of Great Britain, and so treat the 
matter ?—Yes; no doubt, for this purpose, the 
railway companies may be considered as the 
carriers of the kingdom. 


2972. So much so, that the subject-has*been~ 


discussed, not only from your own point of view, 
but with reference to complaints which have 
been made of the effect of the present law by the 


Jhairman—continued 
trading interests?—Yes; speaking of my own 
experience, not that we have had so very many 
complaints, but nevertheless we admit that there 
have been complaints as regards the high rate of 
insurance. 

2973. And that has been the subject which, 
to your knowledge, has been agitated for many 
years, more or less ?—-It has. 

2974. Parliament has, within your experience, 
more than once, has it not, had propositions sub- 
mitted to it with reference to an alteration in the 
law ?—Of course Parliament has dealt with the 
question, inasmuch as it passed an Act of Par- 
liament, I think it was in 1865 or 1866, to 
exempt machine-made lace from the operation of 
the Act. I think that. is the only time that 
Parliament has dealt with the Act of 1830. 

2975. I am alluding to some clauses, which 
are on the table of this Committee, which were 
proposed by the Government, in 1867, as a 
method dealing with some of these subjects !— 
Yes; I have not those clauses with me, but L 
remember that that was so, but nothing came of 
it; it fell through. 

2976. Do you agree with what several wit- 
nesses have told us, that the amount of business, 
and the nature of the business done by the com- 
mon carriers, has materially changed since the 
year 1830, when the present law was passed ?— 
It has materially changed as regards the extent 
of the business; but I entirely dissent from the 
views expressed by many of the witnesses, that 
there is less liability to pilfermg now than there 
was. On the contrary, I consider that the rai!- 
way companies are not so secure as the old coach 
proprietors or road carriers were. It must be 
patent to every one, that in the old coaching 
days valuable parcels were invariably put either 
in the front or the hind boot of a stage coach, or 
a mail, and the coachman in the one case, and 
the guard in the other, sat over it to guard 
those parcels; in fact, you may say they sat 
upon the parcels; whereas by the railways it is 
not’so;"there-are very many opportunities of 
pilfering. The public have access to our sta- 
tions, to the lines at the various junctions, to the 


_ various goods stations, and to the various parcels 


‘Offices 
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offices and goods offices. You cannot have a 
guard in every vehicle that you convey those 
parcels or goods by, and the result is, in my 
opinion, that we are more liable to loss than the 
old coach proprietors, or the old stage carriers 
were. 

2977. You mean that in proportion to the 
comparative amount of goods carried, the reason- 
able expectation of loss would reach a higher 
per-centage in the case of railways than it did 
under the old system ?—I think so. 

2978. Would you give the same answer with 
regard to damage ?—Yes; I think even as to 
damage it must be patent to every one that in a 
goods train, for instance, you could not have 
the same care given to the carriage of goods 
going at the rate of 30 or 40 miles an hour 
through the country by a Jong train that there 
was with a single waggon going at a very slow 
speed, never exceeding, perhaps, three-and-a-half 
or four miles per hour, and in the case of a coach 
going at the highest speed, which at one time 
was about 10 miles an hour. It must be more 
liable to damage, the greater the speed, and the 
greater the weight of the machinery, and so on, 

2979. Do you consider that the courtyard of 
an inn or the street, from which the old carriers 
started, was just as private, and perhaps more 
private, than a modern railway station ?— Very 
much more private. I am old enough to remem- 
ber the old coaching days, and J do not think 
that the public were admitted to the old coach- 
ing yards; they brought their parcels to the 
counter of the receiving office, and there they 
were taken charge of, and from the counter they 
were taken to the boot of the coach, or put in the 
stage waggon, and there was certainly greater 
security ; whereas in the case of a railway com- 
pany, take London, with receiving offices all 
over London, they have to be put into vans and 
then taken up toastation; the public are ad- 
mitted to that station, and it is impossible to have 
the same privacy and the same care at a railway 
station as you had in the old coach yard or car- 
rier’s yard. 

2980, Such a place, for instance, as the 
White Horse Cellar, in Piccadilly, that was a 
place from which history tells us many coaches 
started; would you say that that was more pri- 
yate than a modern railway station ?—As re- 
gards the receipt of valuable parcels, I consider 
it was. 

2981. Of course that is a place which would 
be merely a receptacle for small parcels ?—That 
was so, The carriers, of course, had the means 
of excluding every one, and they did so; no one 
went into a carrier’s yard, or into a carrier’s 
warehouse, as they do into a railway station. 

2982. With regard to roadside stations, to that 
extent they bear some comparison to a public- 
house in a country town where the coach changed 
horses; would you say that such a public-house 
was more private than a wayside station on any 
of our railways?—Very much more so; inas- 
much as there was a single vehicle to watch, a 
single coach, or a single carrier’s waggon, 
whereas with a train you have a number, perhaps 
varying from 20 up to 40 vehicles, and in the 
case of uninsured and valuable goods, those goods 
may be distributed over the entire train; and it 
is quite impossible that under the present system 
any special care could be taken of those goods. 
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Most of the goods traffic of this country is now 
carried on at night, and they must stop at various 
places for the engines to take in water; and in a 
train of 30 or 40 waggons, it seems quite impos- 
sible that they can be so guarded as a single van 
standing at an inn door, at the terminus, or in the 
country at a wayside inn, 

2983. You are aware that under the existing 
law a carrier is liable for the loss resulting from 
robbery, which is proved to be the act of his own 
servant ?—Yes, I am. 

2984. As a class, are railway servants addicted 
to pilfering ?—My own experience is, that they 
are not. 1 was pleased to see in the evidence of 
almost all the witnesses to whom this question 
was put, that they state that they had no reason 
to believe that railway servants are as,a rule 
dishonest ; of course with the very large num- 
ber of servants that are employed, you must 
occasionally get a dishonest one; but the mode 
of selecting railway servants is such, that, as a 
body, I venture to say that they are superior in 
morale and honesty, to the same number of people 
taken from the public generally. 

2985. I understand you do not take them hap- 
hazard, but you require a good character, and you 
investigate more or less in detail the antecedents 
of every person you employ?—Yes. To show 
how particular we are, we never take a man into 
our service who is an uneducated man; that is 
to say, a man who cannot read and write, We 
require a character of him from his three last 
places; we require him to give us the names of 
his employers, and we write to those employers, 
sending them a printed list with certain ques- 
tions, and unless all those questions are satisfac- 
torily answered by all the three of his last em- 
ployers, he is not engaged. We adopt every 
precaution which it is possible toadopt. I speak 
now after many ‘years’ experience, and I believe 
that as a body they are exceptionally honest. 

2986. Are appointments in the railway service 
held in repute amongst working men; have you 
ever any difficulty in filling them up?—Up toa 
recent period, when there has been a great de- 
mand for labour, we had far more applications 
than we could deal with, but there has been 
recently such a, demand for labour that probably 
that is not so. As arule we have paid higher 
wages than the same class of men would get in 
other employments ; employments, for instance, 
that they were accustomed to before they joined 
the railway. 

2987. But they work longer hours, do they 
not?—No, I think not; on the contrary, J think 
that railway servants are worked very much less 
than the same class of men in other employments, 
because it is a sortof intermittent labour. If you 
take the servants at any of the very large stations 
where the trains are coming in and going out, 
they are perhaps not very busy for considerably 
more than half their time ; I am speaking now of 
passenger traffic, and it is the same with the 
goods. In the morning they are very busy in 
loading and discharging the goods, and in the 
evening again they are busy in loading and 
discharging them away by railway, but the 
rest of the day they are by no means hard 
worked. 

2988. Although you are liable for goods not 
within the Act, you must be able to say whether 
you have ‘large claims for losses in respect of 
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the goods for which you are liable made upon you 
as carriers?—Yes, we have very large claims 
made, and we pay very large claims. 

2989. Can you tell the Committee in any way 
which you think fit to adopt the proportion of 
those claims resulting from robberies by your own 
servants?—I cannot do that; I have not got it 
out, but the robberies by our own servants are a 
very, very small per-centage. 

2990. I ask you that, because it is obvious that 
you would trace them out more readily in cases 
where you were liable than in cases where you 
were not liable ?—There is one case that occurs 
to me where one of our own servants was im- 
plicated, but it was in consequence, no doubt, of a 
temptation which was held out to him by a trades- 
man; in that case we were continually losing 
valuable parcels of broadcloth, and after re- 
peated attempts we found out that there was 
one of our carters in collusion with a tradesman, 
who up to that time had borne a very good 
character in the town. We obtained a search 
warrant, and found a very large quantity of 
broadcloth that we had no doubt had been stolen ; 
that is the only case that occurs to me at the 
present time. 

2991. From your own experience you would 
admit that there isa per-centage of loss, but a 
small one, caused by your own servants pilfer- 
ing ?—Yes, but it is a very small per-centage. 

2992. Can you give the Committee any figures 
which would tell the per-centage of loss for which 
you have to make compensation in reference to 
the amount of goods you carry ?—I am afraid 
that I did not get out those figures. 

2993. Had your experience extended over a 
sufficient time to work out an average per-centage 
of loss on the gross carriage ?—I could not do 
that without reference to our books, and it would 
be a long business to doit; but no doubt we pay 
large sums, as all the companies’ half-yearly 
accounts will show, in compensation for loss and 
damage to goods. ‘ 

2994. Could you tell us whether the term 
“ compensation,” with which we are familiar, in- 
cludes more under the item of damage or under 
the item of loss ?—I should think, roughly speak- 
ing that the-item of damage is decidedly the 
larger of the two. 

2995. We have had three witnesses, speaking 
each from his own trade, whose evidence goes to 
show that the per-centage of loss in articles within 
the Act is, as a rule, not very high; your ex- 
perience would differ from theirs, because, in the 
present state of the law, in numerous instances 
they would naturally not fall upon you, because 
they would know that they would have no legal 
right; but will you tell the Committee, as far as 
your experience enables you to say, what per- 
centage of claims have been made in respect of 
articles covered by the Act ?—Speaking for the 
Midland Railway Company, I may say, taking 
the two departments separately, in the coaching 
department, as we call it, the claims made declined 
upon goods not insured, amount to 833 /. 2 s.6d. 
in three years. 

2996. Will that be loss or damage ? — The 
greater part of it is damage; I have not got it 
separate. The amount claimed upon goods liable 
to insurance and declined was 8332. 2s. 6d., 
and upon the same kind of articles which we 
paid 36%, and upon other articles that were 
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insured, the claims for which we have paid, the 
amount has been 3/, 5 s. in three years, | 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


2997. Those are on packages under the limit 
of value ?—Yes, protected goods. 

2998. When you paid, I presume that the 
package was under a certain value ?—Sometimes 
we perhaps find, in the course of our inquiries, 
that there may have been some negligence on 
the part of our servants, and although we con- 
sider that we are not responsible for negligence 
(for theft, of course we are), I cannot tell you 
why we paid the 36/., but it will appear in alli 
companies’ accounts, But in the goods depart- 
ment the claims made, and declined under similar 
circumstances, were 1,697 7. 11s. 8d., upon which 
we received 747. 10s. 1d. carriage, and the 
claims paid were 467 /. 2s. 10d., upon which the 
carriage was 18/. 11s. 10d.; and on the goods 
insured, and damaged or lost, what we have paid 
has been 1897. 9s. 9d., the carriage on which 
was 14/1. 4s. 7d., making, in the former case, a 
total of 872/. 7s.6d., and in the latter case 
2,3541. 4s. 3d. Those are goods included in the 
Carriers Act alone; those claims apply exclu- 
sively to that class of goods. 


Chairman. 


2999. My question was, what proportion do 
those figures, which represent claims (whether 
allowed or not, I care not) for protected articles, 
bear to the amount of protected articles that you 
carry ?—That I cannot tell; it is impossible to 
tell what protected articles we carry, because the 
witnesses all say that they do not insure, and we 
cannot tell what the parcels contain. 

3000. The picture dealer, Mr. Agnew, told us 
that he had sent by railway 2,000,000 sterling 

er annum for 10 years, resulting in a total loss 
of 1501, ?—I think he said more, 3002 

300]. Your figures will not enable you to 
check or challenge that statement of his, as 
being one of general application?—No. I do 
not see how it is possible for us to get at those 
figures, because the witnesses have stated that 
the great bulk of their goods are sent uninsured, 
and we do not know what they contain. 

3302. To what three years do those figures of 
yours relate?—To 1872, 1873, and 1874; the 
three last years. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3003. Is that 1892. 9s. 9d..a part of the 
1,6971. 1ls. 8d. that was claimed ?—No, the 
1897. 9s. 9d. were goods damaged or lost, upon 
which insurance had been paid. 

3034. And therefore they are not included in 
the 1,697 /.?—No. 


Mr. Morley. 


3005. Have you any conception of the value 
of one-half of the packages that pass through 
your hands ?—Not a tithe. When I observe 
that one of the witnesses states that he sends 
gold and silver bullion varying from 3,000/. to 
10,0007. in a day throughout the year, and that 
exclusive of the larger sums above 10,000/., and 
up to 50,000/., and even higher sometimes, and 
none of them insured, I think the Committee 
will see at once how impossible it would be for 
me to give you the slightest idea of the value of 
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the goods sent by railway included in the 
Carriers Act. 
Chairman. 


3006. What is your opinion based upon; your 
experience of the abstract justice of this proposi- 
tion, that the railway companies, as they are 
common carriers, should be responsible for the 
safe delivery of all parcels which are committed 
to them for transport ?—Of course -all due care 
should be taken, and the companies, I appre- 
hend, do take all due and proper care, but when 
those fragile and valuable articles are sent by 
railway, I think it is only fair that the companies, 
if they are expected to take extra care and give 
themselves extra trouble, and be responsible, 
should be paid for it. I think that is only equit- 
able. With regard to many of those things, if 
you were to ask me, I would rather not carry 
them at all than be responsible for them. 

3007. That is to say, you would rather have 
all the advantages and benefits which your Par- 
liamentary position gives you, but at the same 
time you say that there are goods which are so 
risky in their nature, that you think it right that 
you should be relieved froin lability to carry 
them, because of their valuable nature ?—No. 
Parliament has thought proper to say that we 
ought not to be liable for those things, and I 
think it is perfectly equitable. If a man sends 
goods by sea he imsures them; several of the 
witnesses say that they do send by railway, but 
that they have taken out floating policies with 
Lloyds. It is common justice, I think, that if 


a man is asked to take an extra risk, either in the’ 


carriage or in the safe keeping of valuable articles, 
he should be paid accordingly. 

3008. That isto say, as I understand, your 
view is that the policy of the Act of 1830 was a 
just and righteous policy ?—Yes, I do think so, 
in principle. It may be a question now, looking 


. to the very large increase of the commerce of 


this country, whether the rates mentioned in that 
Act are not too high; that I am prepared to con- 
cede. 

3009. You will probably not forget we all 
know that the Act contains no rates; may I 
therefore take it, from what you have said, that 
you will concede this,‘ithat, subject to the ques- 
tion of amount, it would not be unreasonable that 
the provisions of the Act of 1830 should be con- 
trolled by fixing some maximum rate of in- 
surance ?—Yes; I am prepared to admit that in 
principle. 

8010. Therefore it would resolve itself, in your 
view, into securing for the railway companies a 
proper remunerative rate of insurance, and proper 
protection against any abuse of such law?— 
Quite so; that is my view of the principle. 

3011. You have given us your general idea of 
the proper legislation, and you probably have 
the Act before you; what do say with regard to 
the items which are comprised in the Carriers 
Act; do you consider them fairly to comprise all 
the parcels to which a special rate should be ap- 
plied ?—I think that more articles than are named 
in that Act ought to have been included, and if 
the companies are called upon to meet this ques- 
tion by a very low scale of insurance, I think 
that more articles ought to be put in; and I go 
a step further than that. Ifwe are to accept a 
maximum rate to be inserted in the Act, I think 
it ought to apply to all goods, whether of the 
value of 10J., or below or above, all those articles 
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enumerated in the list; and there are a few 
articles which I would suggest should be added 
to that list. 

3012. Do you think that silk is an article 
which now ought to remain in the Act?—I do; 
it is a very valuable article, and it is an article 
very liable to damage even in the carriage. For 
instance, raw silk will, on an average of years, 
probably be worth at least 20s. a pound; a ton 
of raw silk consequently would be worth 2,240 2. 
Derby, for instance, is the large manufacturing 
centre of the silk trade, and for the carriage of a 
ton of silk from London to Derby the Midland 
Company would receive, I think it is, 60s. for 
an article valued at 2,240 /., and the mere fray- 
ing of the parcels in the waggon running from 
London to Derby will oceasionally cause 4 con- 
siderable amount of damage; the least wet will 
do damage, and a very small ‘parcel of silk a 
man can put in his pocket if an organisation took 
place, which we are unfortunately very subject 
to. ‘Trains are known to stop at certain places, 
and robberies take place by people who know 
pretty well what the trucks contain, and I think 
we ought to be protected against robbery and 
against damage of that kind. We are quite 
willing to take the responsibility, provided an 
insurance is effected; and I was going to state 
that I think if the company are called upon to 
take a small rate of insurance, the insurance 
ought to be compulsory on all those articles, and 
of course if they are not declared as valuable 
articles, and the insurance paid upon them, the 
company should not be responsible. 

3013. What do you say with regard to mixed 
articles composed of silk and other fabrics ?—It 
all depends upon the quantity of silk. I can 
quite understand that in the modern manufacture 
you may have perhaps 157. or 20 J. worth of silk 
in 1,000 2. worth of goods, and I admit at once 
that supposing there were 950 /. worth of cotton 
and 50 1. worth of silk, I do not think it would 
be reasonable for the companies to shelter them- 
selves under the Act for so small a portion of 


‘silk; and my own view, although that has not 


been thoroughly discussed by the companies, is 
that if any manufactured article contains a given 
per-centage of silk it should be liable to insu- 
rance. 

3014. Speaking roughly, if it is more than 
one-half of silk you would keep it within the 
Act ?—Yes. 

3015. Up to 50 per cent. it should be left 
under the Act; but if it is less than 50 per cent., 
you would take it out of the Act?—Yes. 


Mr. Morley. 


3016. I understand you to say that if there 
were 502. worth of silk in a parcel worth 1,0002., 
you would take out this 502. worth of silk when 
any claim was made, but you would hold your- 
self liable for 9502. worth?—I am speaking of 
the present law, and I say that if there were 
501. worth of silk, and we lost the whole 1,0002., 
and we were not liable, I do not think that is 
reasonable. 

Chairman. 

You would meet Mr. Buckingham, who first 
spoke upon this subject ?—Yes; I was alluding 
to Mr. Buckingham. 

3018. You agree with him to this extent: you 
would say that all goods containing 50 per cent. 


and upwards of silk would be within the Act od 
R Yes; 


Mr. 
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Yes; I think that 50 per cent. is a very high per- 
centage. 

3019. Will you take your own figures ?—As I 
said before, I think it would be a subject for dis- 
cussion, and that we ought to be protected; if, 
for instance, a 100/. package contained, say, 30 
per cent. of silk we ought to be protected. 

3020. You quite concede, as I understand you, 
that there may be a class of goods containing a 
small proportion of silk which ought to be put 
in the category of the ingredient which probably 
the major part of the goods are composed of ?— 
Yes, I quite agree to that. 

3021. Then with regard to plated goods, which 
is the only other mixed element in the Act, we 
had a witness from Sheffield who objected to 
plated goods being treated differently from steel 
knives; what would you say to that ?—There is 
very much less difhculty in ascertaining the 
amount of silk in a manufactured article than 
there is in ascertaining the amount of silver 
in a plated article, and I do not know how 
we are to get at it; I am afraid that railway 
companies would be liable to a great deal of 
irregularity, to say the least of it. I do not 
wish to refer in any way offensively to any 
firm, but when I find in this evidence that one 
man says that he is in the habit of declaring his 
goods as of an inferior quality on purpose to avoid 
the extra charge, I do not know how companies 
are to find out whether a plated article has 5s. 
worth of silver on it or 51. 

3022. Then your view would be, that plated 
goods might reasonably remain where they are ?— 
Yes, I think they ought to remain where they are. 

3023. With regard to glass and china, what do 
you say ?—I think we are more liable to claims 
for damage to glass and china than on almost 
anything else, and I do think it is only fair that 
we should have an opportunity of taking greater 
care of it by an insurance being paid; of course 
you must be perfectctly conscious that in railway 
carriage there cannot be, it is utterly impossible, 
the same non-liability to damage as there was in 
the old coaching days, or the old carrying days. 
As I said before, a goods train going at the rate 
of 30 miles an hour, and a carrier’s van going at 
the rate of 34 or 4 miles an hour, there is no 
comparison between the liability of risk in the 
one case and in the other. 

3024. These articles you would wish to keep 
in the Act ?—Yes, I think they ought to be. 

3025. What do you say with regard to furs? 
—Furs also are very valuable goods, and very 
liable to damage. 

3026. Have you considered any other articles 
which you think might reasonably be brought 
within the operation of the Act ?—Yes, I have. 

3027. Will you be so good as to tell the Com- 
mittee what articles you refer to?—Sculpture, 
statuary, bronzes, Parian, and marble figures 
and statuettes, ornaments which probably would 
have to be more clearly defined; but I am 
speaking now of ornaments of apparel, or 
valuable things. It must be patent to every one 
that there are valuable ornaments which are sent 
by railway, and which lie in a very small com- 
pass, chiefly personal ornaments; and I would 
also add the two metals, mercury and platinum, 
and also valuable feathers, ostrich feathers, and 
stuffed birds, which are very liable to damage. 
Feathers are now a great deal used in ladies 
dresses, and they are very valuable things. Then 
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I would include musical instruments, such as” 


pianos or harps, which are very liable to damage, 
and articles of vertu generally. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannermann. 


3028. Do you suggest those additional articles, 
because in your experience you have had claims 
founded upon damage or loss to them ?—Yes;_ 
we have had claims for damage to those articles, 
and what we say is, that if we are to take a low 
rate of insurance for those articles, we ought to 
have some means of taking greater care of them 
than their being put in a van; for instance, in an 
ordinary goods truck with a great quantitv of — 
other things. 

3029. What I wished to know was this, 
whether, when on thinking over the subject, you 
considered that those articles might give rise to 
claims of an excessive kind, or whether in your 
experience you have actually suffered from claims 
with reference to those articles ?—Yes, we have 
suffered through such claims. 


Chairman. 


3030. I take it that your view is, that if the 
Act is to be opened, it ought to be opened once | 
for all and fairly ?—Yes. 

3031. You are probably aware that most of 
those things that you have named are valuable 
articles in the French law ?—Yes. 

3032. Do you think it a more reasonable list 
than those already in the Act?—Yes, Ido. In 
the evidence of Mr. Zwinger he states that 
although apparently there is no law in France 
authorising them to charge insurance rates, yet 
they have either the option of charging by 
weight or charging by value. 

3033. We all know that the value of many of 
those articles in proportion to their weight, and 
to the rate of freight which is paid, would subject 
them to very high rates ?—Yes, very high. 

3034. Do you know whether a trade has 
sprung up in this list of articles, which you have 
now mentioned, since the year 1830 ?—Yes, to an 
enormous extent. ‘Take the article of pianos; a 
piano is a very light thing; the value of a piano 
may be from 150 /. to 2002, or even 300/., and 
they are very liable to damage; and the com- 
panies can only get a very few shillings for the 
carriage of those things to the extreme distances 
that they are sent. 

3035. In practice, do you not attempt now to 
require a special rate of pianos ?—In practice we 
should like to get rid of them altogether, they 
are so cumbrous and so liable to damage; but 
still as railways have practically shut up almost 
all other modes of carriage, we do not ask to be 
exempted from the liability to carry them, but I 
think we ought to have a special rate. 

3036. Can you tell us what your piano rate is 
now, or do you have a special piano rate ?—It is 
what we call the fifth-class goods rate, and the fifth- 
class rate is 3}.d. per ton per mile. I suppose a 
piano, including the case, would weigh about four ° 
hundredweight, so that taking it 100 miles at 
34d. it would be 29s. a ton; but inasmuch as a 
piano only weighs four hundredweight, that is 
one-fifth of a ton, we only get one-fifth of that 
29s., or call it 30s., that is 6s, for carrying an 
article which is very liable to damage, 100 miles, 
and which is worth probably from 150 to 300 
guineas. 

3037. I presume there is no liability upon the 

. company 
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company for loss in such a case ?—Of course there 
ean be no loss unless a fire takes place. 


Mr. Leeman, 


3038. They are usually sent in packages, are 
they not ?—They are sent in rough deal packages. 


Chairman. 


3039. Will you tell the Committee whether, 
in practice, railway companies do now insure 
protected goods within the Act to any consider- 
able extent ?— No, we do not. 

3040. Am I not right in suggesting that the 
amount of insurance that the Midland Railway 
Company received during the last three years 
was a mere bagatelle ?—It is so. 

3041. The reason given by witnesses in this 
room for that is, that your rates are practically 
prohibitory ; first, because they are excessively 
high; secondly, because they vary with the 
distance, and involve complicated calculations 
which are not easily made by the consignors of 
goods; and, thirdly, because they are subject to 
your enforcing a condition which would be de- 
structive to business, namely, the right which 
you assert to see that the packages are properly 
packed, and so forth; what evidence have you 
to give to the Committee with reference to those 
heads of complaint?—I gather from nearly all 
the evidence which has been given, that the first 
is the chief complaint that they have to make; 
that is, the high rate of charge for insurance; 
and, probably, from the statements made and 
from the great competition in business now, the 
profits are reduced so low that I admit at once, 
and the railway companies all practically admit, 
that the rates charged are too high. I should 
mention that during the last year several meetings 
were held to revise these rates of charge, and a 
uniform scale was adopted by the companies ; 
but this is a complicated question, and I can 
quite understand how the trade could not get 
correct information, because it begins with 100 
miles, then it goes from 100 to 150 miles, and 
from 150 to 200, and from 200 to 300, and from 
300 to 400, and above 400 miles. Then there 
are three different classes and a great many 
different rates, and I should propose, and the 
companies generally, I think, would be quite 
willing to take two classes of goods and two 
distances, namely, up to 200 miles, and above 
200 miles. - 

3042. That is to say, you concede that the 
complaint of the trading interest with reference 
to distance has something in it?—Yes, I think 
. It’has. 

3043. And you would strike out the subordi- 
nate seale, but you would retain on the one side 
100 miles, and on the other side 200 miles; 
would not that be liable to nearly all the ob- 
jections of the existing system ?—No, I think 
not. There is no difficulty in getting at the 
distances; in fact, any person in a large way of 
business would be furnished by all the railway 
companies with a distance table, showing the 
_ distance to every town or to every place that 
they carry to, and there would be, I am quite 
sure, no difficulty in dealing with that question. 

3044. Upon what principle would you base 
that line of 200 miles ?—If distance is to form 
_ an element of charge you must select some point, 
_ whether it is 100 miles, or 200 miles, or 300 miles; 

but if a low scale is, as I am prepared to state it 
0.66. 
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would be, adopted, we think that 200 miles is a 
very liberal distance upon the part of the com- 
panies to give for a lowrate of insurance, and 
above 200 miles, whether it were 300 or 400, or 
500 miles, the charge would be uniform. 

3045. Have you considered why the railway 
companies will not give up the element of 
distance, which would obviously be a very great 
concession to the trade, except to the extent of 
two steps ?—There are several questions arising 
with respect to distance. If you go beyond 
200 miles, or even up to 200 miles in the majority 
of cases, you have to deal with two or three or 
four companies. The goods have to be exchanged 
at certain junctions, and generally speaking 
during the night; therefore you have increased 
the risk both of robbery and of damage; but 
when you take 200 miles, say from London to 
Liverpool, or to Manchester, to Leeds, to Sheffield, 
to Nottingham,’to Birmingham, or to. Bristol, 
nearly the whole of our large manufacturing 
towns of England would be covered by the 200 
miles, so that the manufacturers or merchants 
would have very little difficulty in insuring, if 
200 miles was the minimum distance that they 
had to consider. 

aN Would York come within the 200 miles? 
—Yes. 

3047. Would Newcastle?—No, Neweastle is 
above 200 miles. : 

3048. Would not you have a complaint from 
Newcastle ?—I do not see why they should com- 
plam ; you have one company up to York, 
whereas there are two companies to Newcastle, 
and going through the lands of two companies 
you get into the difficulty which I have stated ; 
but in going to Liverpool or to Manchester you 
deal with the three great companies, the London 
and North Western, the Midland, and the Great. 
Northern, who all go to those places, and the 
same to Sheffield, to Leeds, and to Bradford, and 
SO on. 

3049. You mentioned two classes of goods as. 
well as two scales of distance ; would you be good 
enough to elaborate that a little more?—I should 
propose that silks, furs, clocks, timepieces, and 
articles of that description, should be entered at 
a lower rate in one class than gold or silver, 
watches, glass, jewellery, pictures, engravings, 
notes, deeds, bills, and other things of special 
value ; that practically gets rid of the great bulk 
of manufactured articles now included in the 
carriers list. 

3050. Would you put plated goods in the 
lower class ?—TI think not; I am sure it must be 
obvious to every one how impossible it would be 
for the companies to tell what are plated goods 
and what are not; and the value of plated goods 
varies so much, as one witness stated a plated 
dish-cover may have 5s. worth of silver, or it 
may have 6d. worth of silver upon it, and an- 
other may have as many pounds worth. 

3051. You would not enlarge that lower class 
by including plated goods?—No, I throw this 
out as a suggestion. 

3052. Then your higher class would include 
all. the rest ?—Yes, all the rest, which are very 
valuable and very fragile. 

3053. You would, in your view, bring in those 
new articles which you have specially mentioned? 
—Yes, I would. 

3054, Have you read the very clear and plain 
evidence of a gentleman who was examined 
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before the Committee, as to the law and practice 
in France ?—Yes. 

3055. Is there any,part of their management 
of things which you think might be advantage- 
ously imported into the law of this country ?— 
Yes, there is one especially, I think, in the case 
of those valuable goods in small compass; we 
ought not to be hable if they are sent by goods 
trains, and that they.ought to be sent by pas- 
senger trains, because we have the means of 
taking greater care of them; they are not mixed 
up in 30 or 40 vehicles, as they usually are when 
they are sent by goods trains; you may puta 
very large amount into a very small compass; I 
should suggest that all articles in the insured 
class, up to 28 lbs., should be sent by passenger 
train. 

3056. Is there any difference at present in the 
charge for small parcels under a quarter of a 
hundred weight?—Yes, we have a scale going 
up to 28 lbs., 56 lbs., and so on. 

3057. As I understand, what you mean is this : 
that all parcels within the Act as amended, and 
we will consider now all value parcels under 
28 lbs. avoirdupois in weight, must necessarily be 
sent by passenger train before you are liable for 
them, and pay the passenger parcel rate ?— Yes ; 
we should be quite prepared to consider the ques- 
tion of charge by passenger or goods trains; it is 
more for the question of security ; that plan has 
this great advantage, both to the company and 
the public: the public in the first instance par- 
ticularly wish all those respectable people, who 
deal in those articles largely, would have greater 
security from damage by passenger train than by 
goods train; and again they would be taken 
through the country very much quicker, and 
would be very much less liable to injury ; in fact 
it would approximate nearer to the old coaching 
traffic, when parcels were under the charge of 
the guard or the coachman, than if they were 
sent by goods trains. _ 

3058. You could then have the parcels-van 
under lock and key in the hands of a special 
servant ?—Yes; you would have it. under the 
guard’s eye; they would be in the guard’s van. 

3059. You would then have every value parcel 
specially identified, and sent in a particular way 
under your own management, so to speak ?— 
Yes. Then, there is one other point I observe 
in the French system, which is, that they require 
a very elaborate system of sealing. I think it is 
only fair that we should have the parcels sealed ; 
Ido not say that such parcel should have five 
seals, and so on; because the trade of this country 
could not be carried on under such a system ; but, 
as Mr. Sellon in his evidence states, he never 
sends out a bullion parcel without a seal ; andhe, 
having practised that for so many years, sees no 
difficulty in its being adopted in this country ; 
and certainly I see no difficulty. We know what 
it is now; ifa man sendsa valuable parcel he 
likes to put a seal upon it, and there is no dif- 
ficulty in putting a seal upon a parcel; but to 
put five seals, one being loose or tied with string, 
and then to put a sixth on the consignment note, 
T think is giving trouble which is unnecessary. 

3060. It is clear, is it not, that sealing a value 
parcel would prevent the brick-bat danger which 
has been alluded to once or twice in evidence ?—. 
Yes; I have no doubt it would to a certain 
extent. 

3061. You mean thatthe company, having re- 
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ceived a sealed parcel, and delivered it sealed, 
has done with it, no matter what the contents 
may be ?—I think that would be proof in a court 
of law, if that parcel was insured. It would be 
for the consignee to prove his case; and if we 
proved before a court and a jury that the parcel 
was delivered sealed, and with the seal unbroken, 
as we received it, that would go far to prove that 
the articles claimed for were not originally put 
in the parcel. I do not carry it higher than that ; 
I do not pretend to say that if a» parcel was de- 
livered sealed, under no circumstances we should 
be liable, because we should have to depend upon 
the common sense of the jury, and the decision 
of the court. 

3062. Would you think that such a stipulation 
as that of sealing is one which ought to be made 
the subject of legislation, or would you make it 
a matter of bye-law ?—I am afraid that we should 
not have power to make a bye-law to that effect, 
unless it was based upon some Act of Parliament. 
The Committee must understand that the com- 
panies are not desirous of throwing any unneces- 
sary difficulties in the way of the trade; on the 
contrary, it has been our aim to afford every 
possible facility ; but, at the same time, we have 
a great mary people to deal with, and I am sorry 
to say that it is not merely the gentlemen that 
have been represented before this Committee that 
we have to deal with, but a great many others. 
I would rather not give my experience in this 
matter, but men of the world know very well 
that if there is temptation to get money out of 
railway companies there are lots of people who 
are not very backward in doing it. 

3063. On the whole, are the railway companies 
willing to meet the trade, by submitting to some 
such legislation as you mentioned just now, 
namely, that which would impose upon them the 


legal responsibility to carry those value parcels at , 


the carrier’s risk, subject to insurance ?— Yes; we 
are subject to compulsory insurance, and the re- 
strictions that I have mentioned; and there is 
one very important thing which I have not 
alluded to yet, which is the power of imspec- 
tion. 

3064. It would seem that. compulsory in- 
surance may be done in one of two ways: either 
by holding the companies not lable for any 
uninsured parcel when stolen by their servants, 
or however injured or damaged; and the other by 
making it a matter of implied contract between 
the consignor and the companies, that the con- 
signor should pay the insurance, giving the com- 
pany a legal right to recover it as a debt, or 
in some other way if it is not paid; which of 
those two do you approve of as the right way of 
settling the matter ?—I think the latter ; because 
I think if a tradesman were desirous to have his 
goods carried, or merely wished them carried 
safely, he would not object to a small insurance ; 
all the witnesses say so, and I would simplify 
the matter by a system of declaration, which 
should be affixed to the parcel in some way by 
labels, precisely the same as we do now with 
newspaper parcels; we issue to the press a cer- 
tain number of labels, varying from 2d. and 3 d. 
up to 6d. and 1s., and so on according to the 
value of the declared parcel, and when that label 
was put on the parcel, the very fact of the label 
being there would be a declaration of its value, 
and the companies would be prepared to be at 
the expense of printing these and aerpn ing 
them 


‘ Chairman—continued. 


them to the trade, and all that they would have 
} to do would be, to fill up the amount. If aman 
{ chooses to declare a parcel to be 101. value, he 
just puts 10/7. upon it, and he fills up another 
_ form stating what it is; if it is watches or jewel- 
lery, or if it is any other class of goods which I 
have mentioned, subject to the lower rate of 
insurance; I am quite sure that in practice, the 
details could be very readily arranged for the 
| convenience of the trade, and of the companies 
at the same time. 

3065. Still, I do not quite get at your mean- 
ing yet; supposing that a parcel of 1002. worth 
were sent properly insured, then no question 
arises, the company would be liable if it was lost ; 
but supposing it is not insured, you mean that if 
goods arrive at their destination safely, and the 
company becomes aware that they ought to have 

_been insured, but are not insured, the company 
shall have a lien upon them, and say to the con- 
signee, this parcel ought to have been insured ; 
_/ you have defrauded the company of the insur- 

ance, which is small, no doubt in amount, but 
as a matter of principle, we will not give the 
goods up until it is paid ?—That is what I mean, 
and I think that that is only fair; because if the 
insurance rate is to be low, it is evident that 
ouly upon a large amount of business the com- 
panies can safely proceed upon it. 

3066. You are afraid of this, that the trade 
may subject you to the liability to carry at a 
low rate, and then rely upon the practical immu- 
nity which you say they probably do now ?—I 
think that they would do this: they would in- 

sure the parcels that were liable to great damage, 
or parcels of great value, and that small rate of 
insurance would not really pay the companies 

for their risk and liability; whereas if it was a 

general insurance upon those articles a fund 

would be created out of which the companies 
could pay for losses both by pilferage and 

\damage. : 

3067. Mr. Zwinger told us that the French 
railway companies suspect large financial dealers 
of sending over bank parcels and negotiable 
securities, worth say, 100,000/., and paying ad 
valorem freight upon them as if they were worth 
2,0007. or 3,0002. and therefore they get the 
benefit of the extra attention which an insured 
parcel receives, and at the same time insuring 
the real risk outside at Lloyds; is that a sort of 

thing which you think you ought to be protected 
against ?>—We think so; and I think in the case 

’ ease of bankers and financial people in that class 

of society, if the gentleman who gave his evidence 

here would, for the sake of saving a few shillings 
under-declare his goods, or declare his goods as 
of a lower class, or of less value than they really 
are, I think that the companies ought to be pro- 
tected against that. 

3068. You think that they require additional 
protection, or rather an immunity from loss, be- 
yond that amount ?—Yes ; I think they ought 
to be protected, 

3069. Then Mr. Zwinger considered that they 
would only recover by the French law, a loss of 
2,000 7. or 3,000 2. —Of course not. 

3070. And that those people take care to pro- 
tect that margin by an insurance at Lloyds ?— 

Rakebu 

3071. That of course shows that the French 

rate is too high, and it shows the rate of freight 

issuch as to drive parties to that alternative 
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way ?—Yes; I was going to complete my sen- 
tence by saying, that if those people may do this, 
what may you expect from a great number of 
people in a lower scale of society. But referring 
again to what Mr. Zwinger says of the rate, I 
observe that the French double the rate of car- 
riage, for instance, where the charge is 80 cen- 
times for not valuable parcels, they charge 160 
centimes for valuable parcels; so that is just 
double the rate. So I say, if we charge 1s. for 


carriage, under the French system we should 


charge 2s. for the increase. 

3072. The French have not a separate insu- 
rance, have they ?—No, they have not. 

3073. They include it in the freight, and the 
result is that the freight being so high leads 
to this complicated system, which I suppose you 
call something very nearly fraud?—I do not 
wish to use harsh terms. 

3074. At least, something that you do not 
approve of ?—Quite so. I observe also that in 
pe ae the railway companies are not liable 
at all. 

3075. Practically, do you think that you could 
enforce the obligation to insure unless you bear 
the risk that the consignor would run if he did 
not ?—I have no doubt that we carry thousands 
of parcels in the course of the year that we ought 
to be paid insurance for, if we had an Act of Par- 
liament to render it payable. In fact, if com- 
panies are to be liable, something must be done, 
or we never should be able to raise a fund suf- 
ficient to justify us in accepting that small scale 
of insurance which I say we are prepared to 
accept. 

3076. In point of fact, it would come to this, 
would it not, that a special rate of charge would 
have to be added to the freight; that would be 
the practical result of the scheme which you pro- 
pose ?—It would be an ad valorem charge, and 
J. should propose that we should be compelled to 
insure up to 5007. at whatever sum Parliament 
fixes, and that beyond 500. we should be sub- 
ject to a special arrangement; for instance, in 
the case of Mr. Sellon, with his bullion, if he had 
a million sterling coming from Dover to London, 
you would not dream of charging him the same 
ad valorem rate that you would do for a small 
box of watches, or diamonds, or jewellery going 
the same distance. It would be subject to special 
bargain. 

3077. Would you fix 5007. as the limit at 
which special bargains should begin?—Yes, I 
think so. 

3078. I am afraid that that would not be satis- 
factory to the trade; from the evidence which 
we have had, they would look upon it as a very 
low figure ?—It would, in the interests of the 
trade, because the higher the value, in my 
opinion, the less the rate per cent. That would 
almost always be the case. 

3079. Witnesses have told us, as you probably 
are aware, that the maximum at which compul- 
sory insurance should stop should be a great deal 
higher than 5002. ?—They talk of 4,000/. or 
5,000 2.; but if I was a trader, I should prefer that 
the charge was ad valorem up to 5002. A man 
comes and says, ‘I want to insure this parcel of 
5,000 J. value, and I want to make a bargain with 
you”; andhe probably would get it for much less 
than if you fixed 5,000 /. in the Act. 

3080. I presume that Messrs. Marshall & 
Snelgrove, sending furs to Scarborough 
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500 1., could send them in two parcels?—Yes; I 
think that 500 7. would cover most packages, or, 
at least nine-tenths of all thatis sent; and there- 
fore I should suggest 500 J. as the limit. 

3081. You mentioned inspection ; what do you 
mean by that? —That we should have the power 
of inspection, not that I think it would be prac- 
tised more than it is now. We, and all com- 
panies, carry many thousands and thousands of 
parcels for Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove, for 
instance, or for Mr. Sellon, and many of those 
who have given evidence before the Committee, 
and when they send parcels we can trust their 


‘bona fides; but, if we suspect any person sending, 


we think that we ought to have the power of 
inspection. 

3082. Many of the witnesses say that they 
think that a reasonabie requisition on your part? 
—Yes; I think the great bulk of them do. 

3083. Provided they are properly protected ; 
by which I understood them to mean this, that 
if, on the one hand, the railway company had the 
right to have a parcel inspected on reasonable 
suspicion, on the other hand the company should 
be liable to them for any loss or any injury to 
reputation or any damage that they might sus- 
tain if the suspicion turned out to be unwarranted, 
or capricious, or unreasonable ?—I do not quite 
see how the question of reputativn is involved in 
that. It is simply this: a man brings a parcel, 
and he puts it on the counter, and he says, I de- 
clare this parcel to be worth 1,0007., and I am 
ready to)pay the insurance. He is perfectly un- 
known, he is a stranger to us, and surely it is 
only fair that we should have an opportunity of 
testing it. If Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove, or 
any one of those people, were to send by their 
own recognised agent, the practice would be that 
those parcels would not be inspected. 

3084. Supposing a parcel were sealed so that 
it could not be opened without breaking the seal, 
you would not then want an inspection, because 
if you receive a parcel sealed and deliver \it 
sealed, it does not matter to you or to the con+ 
signee, whether it contains a brickbat or a 
diamond bracelet ?—Quite so; if we deliver that 
parcel to the consignee in this sealed state that 
would relieve us from al] liability ; but I do not 
propose that. I say that that should merely be 
one of the elements of proof before a jury that 
we delivered the parcel as we received it, with 
the seals unbroken. If Parliament will relieve 
us from all liability, even upon an insured parcel 
if it is delivered with the seals unbroken, then 
the other would be unnecessary. 

3085. Your idea is that the power to inspect 
would be a less impediment to the trade, and 
safer to the public, at the same time that it is 
satisfactory to yourself ?—Yes, that would be so. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


3086. Why should not the consignee be satisfied 
if the package be delivered evidently intact, as 
it was delivered to the railway company ?—I 
quite understand the honourable Member, and 
I should be satisfied to dispense with inspection, 
if the delivery of a parcel in the state in which 
it was received was a sufficient proof, and dis- 
charged us of all obligation. | 


Chairman. 


3087. Still, as a man familiar with the course 
of business and with the usages of the British 
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Ohidt? man—conanaams 
people, you think that there would be gre 
practical difficulties in it?—Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Morley. 


3088. A parcel may apparently be delivered | 
precisely as it comes into your hands, and yet be _ 
seriously damaged by some neglect of your ser- 
vants, or there may be something inside that is 
injured ?—Quite so. "a 

3089. I understand you to say, that if you 
were relieved of this responsibility on delivering | | 
a sealed parcel as it reached you, you would be” i 
content ?—I do not think the trade would be | 
satisfied. I think we should have to submit to | 
the ordinary ordeal of a court and a jury. 


Chairman. 


3090. If Mr. Sellon, who seals his parcels of 
gold and silver, says, “ Lam inthe habit of sealing | 
them up in sucha manner that they cannot break | 
very well, and I am quite satisfied if they receive 
my parcel with the seal unbroken”; but the case ~ 
of glass is very different ?—Yes, I feel that diffi- 
culty ; damage is one thing and loss is another; | 
but you cannot legislate between the two. " 

3091. Would you require that power of in- , 
spection at the instance and by the hands of your © 
own servant, or do you conceive it possible that 
we could do it in a different way, say, before the 
magistrates ?-—I1 must be by our own servants 
the same as we do now. We do very frequently, 
when parcels are insured, require to be satisfied 
that the contents are as declared. I never had 
a complaint of the trouble, or annoyance, or repu- 
tation involved, and I do not believe that any 
honest tradesman would for a moment object 
to it. 

3092. You must take care, seeing that you 
would be liable if your inspection did any harm; 
you must do it at your own peril and pay for 
any damage ?—Yes, of course, if we cause damage 
we must pay for it. 

3093. One can understand that if an object 
of vertu, which may be perfectly well packed at 
Agnew’s, is opened at one of the Midland country 
stations, your men would undo all Agnew’s 
careful packing ?—I do not believe that it would: 
apply to pictures or works of art sent by Messrs. 
Agnew, or by gentlemen who are the owners of 
them; but it would apply to jewellery, precious 
stones, gold and silver, watches, and a variety of 
things, because a man might say that this parcel 
contained 1002. worth of watches when it 
might not contain 5/. worth. If Messrs. Agnew 
brought us a picture and declared that picture 
to be worth 5007., and he wished to insure it 
for 500 /., we should take it without‘a moment’s 
hesitation and insure it for 500 /. a 

3094. But there are people of whom you would 
not say so much ?—Yes; in our’ experience we 
are obliged to come to that conclusion, 

3095. Another point upon which all the wit- 
nesses seem to lay a creat deal of stress, is, that 
the consignor is the person who-.ought to pay the 
insurance in every case; I presume that you 
would adopt that proposition?—Yes; I think — 
that as regards insurance, the consignor ought to 
be made to pay, because the consignee having 
got possession of his parcel, would say, “ I had to 
order the consignor to pay this insurance, and I 
will not pay it.” That would create endless diffi- 
culties. It would be a very simple thing for the 
consignor to pay the insurance and charge it in — 

his 
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| his invoice, because before he makes out his in- 
| voice he would know what he would have to pay 
_for insurance ; it would be an item in the \in- 
_ voice. 


3096. All the witnesses seem to say that sim- 
licity is the great object to be aimed at, and 
Beility of dealing ?—Yes, I quite agree with 
that, and I think that in the working of it out 
very great simplicty could be attained. 
3097. The principle of your classification into 


two classes, was, I suppose, the liability to break- 


ein the case of certain articles ?—That is so. 

hat is a very large element in our compensa- 
tions. 

3098. That is to say, the higher or more ex- 
pensive class would comprise those articles which 
are specially liable to breakage and to injury as 
contrasted compensation with liability to loss 
simply ?—Quite so. 

3099. If that is so, would you bring bankers’ 
parcels, valuable securities, and so forth, into the 


lower class?—-There comes in the element of 


great value in small compass ; of course, it is not 
one or two elements alone that have to be con- 
sidered in this question, but a variety of elements. 
A very small parcel will sometimes be exceed- 
ingly valuable and involve greater risk. I would 
rather, for instance, carry a package of say 
1,000 7. value, weighing two or three hundred 
weight, than I would carry a package of the 
same value weighing a pound. 

3100. Is there more risk, practically run, in 
carrying 100,000 7. worth of obligations in French 
securities than there is in carrying 5,0001., if 
there is au insurance, are not both carried upon 
the same terms?—Quite so; but in the one case 


or the other, whether it is 5,000 7. or 100,000 ., 


the passage might be equally small. If you get 
100,0002. in 1,000 2. Bank of England notes, it 
is a very small package, whereas you might get 
1,000 7. in 5/7. Bank of England notes, and that 
would be a much larger package. 

3101. I am speaking with reference to the 
class in which you would put articles of that 
kind, and in the meanwhile, to keep clear as far 
as possible of that practice which Mr. Zwinger 


mentioned of under declaring, because cheaper 


the rate the less liability there: would be to 


_ under declaration ?— What we aimed at was this, 


that articles of constant manufacture and constant 
use by the public and not liable to breakage or 


to the same amount of loss or damage as those 
-yaluables should be put in one class, and the 
more valuable and more fragile articles put in a 


higher class. That is the view of the compa- 
nies. 


3102. Haye you any views to offer to the 


Committee as to the rate of insurance for those 
two classes to which you think the companies 


could afford to submit ?—I speak now my own 


- views, and I believe the views of a great many, 


I may say the great majority of the railway 
officers. It has not been submitted to the boards 
of directors; but.I should say, taking the first 
class as the highest, that up to 200 miles, a charge 
of 2s. per cent. ad valurem, and above 200 miles, 
3s. per cent., with a minimum of 9d. would be 
reasonable. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


3103. And it would go any number of miles? 
— —Yes. 
i (0.66. 
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Mr. Morley. 


3104. What is the minimum of 9 d. ?—If it ig 
under 1002. I would not take less than 9d. in- 
surance for the higher class of goods. ) 


Chairman. 


3105. You mean that ifa parcel was 10/. you 
would have 9d. for it?—I say that the com- 
panies ought to be allowed to be relieved from 
liability up to any amount; and that after 500 U. 
it should be by a special bargain. Then the 
second class rate would be 1s. and 1s. 6 d., vith 
a minimum of 6 d. 

3106. You are aware, no doubt, having read 
the evidence, that the outside insurers take a very 
much lower rate than that you have mentioned? 
--No. I think the only outside insurers are 
Lloyds, and they charge 1 s. and 6 d. brokerage, 
ad valorem. 

3107. But the brokerage has nothing to do 
with the rate of insurance; that is merely the 
cost of commission ?-—They charge 1 s., and the 
trade say we will pay 6d. brokerage. 

3108. The trade does not pay that insurance 
at all, but because there is no means of communi- 
cation between the insurers and the insured, 
other than the complicated system of the insur- 
ance brokers communicating with the different 
underwriters at Lloyds; that machinery costs 
6 d., but what reaches the insurer is only 1s. ?— 
That is true; Lloyds only get 1s.; but,-as I 
said before, the lower class of ls. and ls. 6d. 
would, practically, cover the great bulk, and, in 
fact, nearly all the trades mentioned in this 
evidence. 

3109. Take the watch trade of Coventry, it 
would not cover that, because any amount of 
policies can now be got at Lloyds at 1s. per 
cent., and your scheme would make them pay 2 s. 
per cent. for any distance under 200 miles; so 
that that would be a worse thing almost than the 
present state of things?—Not a worse thing, be- 
cause there is some considerable inconvenience 
attaching to a floating policy. They have to ad- 
vise Lloyds ofj every parcel that they send off; 
and that must be a great inconvenience to, the 
trade, whereas by our scheme they would only 
have to put a label upon the parcel. 

3110. I hardly think you would consider that 
that inconvenience would represent 1 s. per cent., 
because you will observe, according to your evi- 
dence, you not only suggest that you should not 
be liable, unless this was paid, but you also pro- 
pose to be entitled to recover it in the nature of 
a debt from the consignor, in case he does not 
pay it; so that the effect upon the Coventry 
trade would be this, that whereas now he gets 
rid of all risk by the payment of 1s. per cent., 
with merely the trouble of writing two or three 
letters, you would make him pay 2 s, per cent., 
and sue him in a court of law if he did not pay; 
and all that for the same result as he has got 
now; that is about the result of your proposal, is 
it not?—So it would appear. There are very 
few of those people who adopt Lloyds as a means 
of insurance. The great bulk of the witnesses 
said that they never heard of it; and, to speak 
the truth, I had never heard of it. I am not 
aware that any of my brother managers had heard 
of it before. I was not aware that Lloyds were 
insuring those parcels; but I think that if the 
Coventry watchmakers were relieved from the 
anxiety which they say they are continually 
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but, after all, it isa very small sum up to 200 
miles, with a minimum of 9 d.; and I hardly think 
they would object to that, because the Coventry 
silk trade is of far more importance than the 
Coventry watch trade, and they would come 
under the lower class. 

3111. And also they would not be benefited 
by your proposition, especially if it were made 
compulsory ; but upon what basis do you fix 2s. 
when the policy at Lloyds, irrespective of dis- 
tance, irrespective of the persons engaged in the 
service, and irrespective of the destination, under 
all contingencies, is only 1s. per cent. ?—At the 
same time, I understood, one of the witnesses 
said that Lloyds were about giving it up. 

3112. The only evidence which I heard as to 
change of intention was, that one of the brokers 
would venture to take 2d. instead of 6 d., but I 
want to know how you would show, and what 
ground you would submit, to the Committee for 
making compulsory a higher rate than is actually 
charged in practice by persons outside the carry- 
ing system?—Parliament would make it com- 
pulsory upon the companies to insure, but you 
cannot make it compulsory upon Lloyds to in- 
sure; they could at any time give it up. The 
companies cannot, and it is only fair if we are 
to take so great a responsibility, that we should 
have the means of creating a fund to cover that 
responsibility. Then you do not propose to make 
make Lloyds insurance compulsory, of course. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


3113. Because they do it gladly ?—Not very 
gladly, E think. 


Chairman. 


3114. Lloyds instituted their system of doing 
it entirely voluntarily ?—They do it with certain 
houses, but I very much doubt if Lloyds would 
do it with a great number of houses that I could 
mention. 

3115. I think the reason why you suggest 2s. 
per cent., as contrasted with their 1 s., is, that in 
the one case it would be compulsory, and in the 
other not compulsory ?—We think that that is a 
fair rate to’cover our liability. It was not with 
reference to Lloyds at all. We considered it 
very fully, and those rates were not adopted 
without grave consideration. 
~ 3116.:1 should like to know the data- upon 
which your 2s. per cent. is based?— With regard 
to the figures that I have already given you, they 
will show that we have paid upon goods insured 
1897., for carriage of which we only recéived 
147. 4s., and assuming that they were all in the 
higher class of 2s. per cent., it is evident that we 
should only receive 4s. for insurance. 

3117. Do you suppose that the insurance com- 
panies could make out that any particular in- 
surance had ever paid them ?—Perhaps not. 

3118. Is not the whole system of insurance 
based upon the large amount of immunity as con- 


trasted with the risk?—Quite so; the insurers, 


whether against fire or loss, have an option in 
the matter. Many a man tries to insure a ship, 
and he cannot find a broker in London who will 
take the risk, and I am quite certain that Lloyds 
would not take the risk of those valuable goods 
for the whole community. They select those 
highly respectable houses, whereas you propose 


’ 


Chairman—continued. 


to make it compulsory on the part of railway — 
companies. to insure everything, and I think that 
that compulsion ought to be met by a correspond- — 
ing charge. a 

3119. The railway companies have, by Act of — 
Parliament, obtained the position of having en- 
grossed the whole carrying trade of the country, — 
and they have got statutory rights, and they have 
got power which has been created by Parliament? — 
—I beg your pardon; I do not admit that the © 
railway companies have got statutory rights to) ° 
absorb the whole carrying trade of the country. ~~ 

3120. In practice, is 1t not so?—In practice, for 
long distances, they have, but they have no such 
right as between all our large towns and certain 
towns within a radius of from 15 to 20 miles 
The railway companies do not monopolise the 
carriage in those cases. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


3121. I did not quite catch the figures that 
you gave; did I rightly understand you to say 
that you paid 189 J. of claims, and that you re- 
ceived for insurance 141. ?—No, that was for the 
carriage. 

3122. How much for the insurance ?—A very | 
small sum. I have not got the amount for in-— 
surance, but I should think that 30s. or 21. 
would cover it. 

3123. Supposing that you received 30s. upon — 
goods for which you paid claims 189 7., and sup- 
posing those claims arose in a week, how much 
money did you receive for insurance in that 
week ?—I could not answer that question. 


U 


Chairman. 

3124. I understood you to say that people 
have not insured at all, and that your company © 
have not taken 1007, in the whole year for 
insurance ’—No, certainly not; I do not think 
we have taken 1007. a year. 

3125. So that in practice we have nothing to 
judge by ?—I am speaking without accurate 
knowledge. | 

3126. But speaking in that way, you would 
agree with me that you have not taken 1001. 
in any year for insurance ?—I would rather speak 
with caution upon those amounts, because look- 
ing at the Midland system, extending as it does 
to all our large manufacturing towns, I may be 
wrong; I did not get out the amount that we 
have received for insurance, but the amount we 
have received for the 1897. certainly would not 
exceed from 30s. to 50s. 

3127. Do you complain of the clause in the © 
Act which makes you liable when your own 
servants have committed robbery; do you think 
it a fair clause ?—No, I do not; I think we take 
every precaution we can, and if our servants are 
dishonest, it is not for want of care on our part. 
The great temptation, as I said before, of the ~ 
company’s servant, is the receiver; if there were — 
no receivers, there would be no thieves. In the’ — 
case that I gave you of the broadcloth, that man 
never would have stolen a single parcel of broad- 
cloth if it had not been that he was encouraged ~ 
to do so by a tradesman in the town, whom we 
prosecuted. : 

3128. You think it equitable and just, that you, — 
having taken all the care you could to select a 
proper person, the consignor should run the peril — 
of that person’s misbehaviour, and not you your- 

selves?— 


Be. 


Chairman—continued. 
selves?—Precisely the same as in any other 


insurance. If a house is burnt down by the 
negligence of the householder’s servant, the 
office is liable, and if a ship is lost by the 


drunkenness or negligence of a captain or any 
other officer, Lloyds are responsible. 

3129. We will take the case of one of Mr. 
Pellon’s bullion vans; supposing that happened 
which has happened, that one of your own guards 
elaborated a very skilful system by which that 
bullion van was broken open, and a large amount 
of bullion abstracted, you would be liable for 
that loss under the present law ?—Yes, quite so. 

3130. Do you consider that, as an abstract pro- 
position, just or unjust ?— Under the present law 
we have the power to charge a very high rate 
for carrying it, 

_ 3131. Apart from the rate, you are liable at 
law for that, are you not ?—Yes. 

3132. Do you consider that just or unjust ?— 
I consider it unjust. 

3133. On what ground ?—On the ground that 
we do the best we can. As I said before, when 
a house is burnt down by the negligence of a 
servant, of course the insurer is liable, and as I 
say, that particularly when accepting those very 
low rates of insurance, we ought not to be liable 
for the loss under any circumstances. 

3134. You say that you think that the present 
law in the abstract is unjust, because, according to 
your view, you discharge all your moral duties, 
so to speak, by taking reasonable precautions 
against loss and felony ?— Yes, I do. 

3135. I suppose you think that if any altera- 
tion of the law is made, that liability ought to be 
removed ?—Yes; on the condition that the charge 
is so much less. 

3136. Would you rather have the existing law 
with that liability to all claims, which we hear 
about, than concede such a rate as Lloyds insure 


at for the general public?—Certainly I would. 


I would rather continue as we are; I would 

much rather that Lloyds insured than that the 

railway companies insured under present circum~ 

stances. ~It is not a question of great profit to 

the company ; itis the question of raising a fund 
to cover this lability. 

3137. One can hardly understand how you 
have calculated this, if you believe the evidence 
which has been given; you see that selected 
witnesses, who have been called, speak of deal- 
ings in the course of a year in protected articles 
to an enormous amount ?—In ‘the case of one or 
two of them it was so. 

3138. Mr. Agnew speaks of 2,000,000/., and 
a bullion dealer speaks of a very large amount, 
and Marshall & Snelgrove speak of a very large 
amount ?—IJ think Marshall & Snelgrove rather 
alluded to their general business. Mr. Marshall 
said, if I remember rightly, that he sent from 
2,000 to 3,000 parcels a day, but he could not 
distinguish what number of those parcels were 
liable under the Carriers Act. 

3139. The country witnesses spoke of large 
amounts, and so did the Birmingham witnesses, 


‘and the Sheffield witnesses spoke of large 


‘amounts within the Act of Parliament; taking 
these men as a specimen, and remembering that 
all special parcels which are capable of being 
sent by post, are sent at an uniform rate of 4d., 


and the evidence being that a loss is unheard of, 


are you justified in asserting that nothing less 
than 2 s.*per cent. will cover you, especially if, as 
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Chairman—continued. 


you propose, the rate is made compulsory; be- 
cause, taking the evidence that we have had be- 
fore this Committee, a payment in the nature of 
a compulsory rate of 4d., 5d., or 6d., would be 
quite sufficient, would it not, to discharge more 
than all the losses which have been proved be- 
fore us ?—That remains to be proved by expe~ 
rience. I can quite understand the Post Office 
being perfectly satisfied with 4d.; whether a 
parcel contains 6d. or 1,0002, they charge the 
same, I admit, but then they are not responsible, 
they are not liable; and every one knows that if 
fragile articles are sent through the Post Office, 
they more frequently come smashed than safe, 
for which the consignor has no remedy. A valu- 
able article of jewellery, or any thing in the 
shape of glass, sent through the Post Office, 
almost invariably gets broken or damaged. A 
great amount of damage occurs now with less 
valuable articles, as I think it must be in the 
experience of every one who receives valuable 
things through the Post Office. 

3140. I see you propose that your insurance, 
whatever the rate is, should not include the 
voyage to Ireland or to the Continent ?—We 
propose to exclude sea risk. Parliament has 
done so. 

3141. Is there anything more which you 
would wish to add to your evidence?—No, I 
think not. 


Mr. Campbeli-Bannerman. 


3142. You have not told us upon what data 
those whom you represent have fixed upon 2s. 
as the rate of insurance ?—I am sorry to say that 
we have not sufficient data, because there has 
been so little insurance, and we know so little of 
the total value of those fragile articles which we 
carry, that we really have no data to go upon, 
any more than they had in 1830. 

3143. It is purely a conjectural sum?—It is 
a very large reduction from the present sum 
charged. The present rates charged are very 
much higher; for instance, by goods train, the 
first class is divided into three classes; the first 
class. being for a distance not exceeding 200 
miles, 5s. ad valorem; the second class, 10s. ; 
and the third class, 20s.; from 200 to 350 miles, 
10s., 20s., and -40s.; from 350 miles and up- 
wards, 15s., 30s.,and 60s. Now that 60s. would 
be reduced to 3s. 

3144. Are not those rates which you are 
quoting ofsuch a character that no one ever 
thinks of insuring ?—Very few people do insure. 

3145. So that it is hardly a fair comparison to 
institute between what would be a fair rate in the 
future, and a rate which is proved to be abso- 
lutely, or all but absolutely, prohibitory in the 
past ?—But your question involves the answer 
that we have no data to go upon; if people have 
not insured we cannot tell what it amounts to. 

3146. Then it is merely a conjecture which 
you have made, as to the sums which you think 
they would pay you ?—Quite so. 

3147. And you consider that you are entitled 
to ask for more than Lloyds, as I understand 
your evidence; firstly, because they deal only 
with selected customers, and secondly, because a 
compulsion would be laid upon you to insure !— 
That is so. 

3148. Do you not think that there is some 
weight to be attributed on the other side to these 


considerations, that you propose a compulsion Ky 
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Mr. Campbell-Bannerman— continued. 


be laid upon the public to insure with you, and 
also that in your case the goods would never go 
out of your own hands ?—-When you say out of 
our own hands, when they go beyond one com- 
pany’s line, they go into the hands of two or three 
or more companies, and that is one great risk that 
we run. 

3149. But you have surely sufficient solidarity 
amongst the railway companies that you would 
share that responsibility amongst you ?—Pro- 
bably we should share it, but nevertheless it in- 
ereases the liability to loss and damage, particu- 
larly, as I said before, you have to put out those. 
insured parcels at various junctions, a great num- 
ber of them in the dead of the night, with a great 
number of people about, and the station open to 
the public and every one who chooses to be there. 
It is a great responsibility. 

3150. Butas a matter of fact, is there more of 
such transfer from one truck to another when 
goods pass from one company to another, than is 
the case within the limits of one company ?—No, 
itis perfectly true that within the limits of one 
company there is a great deal of transfer, but it 
is one thing to transfer from one servant of the 
Midland Company to another servant of the 
Midland Company, and another thing to transfer 
it from the servant of the Midland to the ser- 
vant of any other company. 

3151. Supposing a parcel was going from 
London to Edinburgh, and it had to pass over 
the lines of two or three companies, the respon- 
sibility for that parcel would ‘be distributed 
amongst those companies, would it not ?—The 
responsibility, I apprehend, would rest in the 
first instance with the company receiving it, and 
then that company would have to arrange with 
all the other companies to take their shares of 
the responsibility. 

’ 3152. Where you have so many arrangements 


_ with the companies who are concerned in a 


through route, it would be a matter of no great 
difficulty, would it, to make such an arrange- 
ment ?—On the contrary, the cases where two or 
more companies are concerned, are always very 
much more difficult to deal with, and much more 
difficult to settle, than where only one company 
deals with a case. That is our experience, and 
it must be the experience of every company. 

3153. Still, under any circumstances, there 
would be a considerable difference between an 
insurance effected on goods which were, for 
instance, to be sent over sea beyond the control, 
in any direct or indirect way, of the insurer, 
and an insurance effected by a railway company 
which was acting in union with other railway 
companies, and in a case in which the goods 
insured were never to go out of the hands of one 
or other of those companies?—On the contrary, 
I think, setting aside the danger of the sea and 
winds, and so on, there is less liability to loss on 
board a ship than there is on board a train. 
When a parcel is once on board, and the ship 
has left the port, it cannot be interfered with; 
it cannot be touched by outsiders until the ship 
arrives at its destination; whereas with a train 
going through the country it is liable to be in- 
terfered with at every junction and at every place 
it stops at. 

3154. An underwriter who puts his money in 
insurance on a ship, has no control whatever, I 
presume, over the conduct of the crew or 
the captain, and but little over the state of the 
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Mr. Campbell-Bannerman—continued. . 
vessel during the voyage; but a railway com- 
pany insuring goods have those goods entirely 
within their own control?—How ean that be? 
The moment the train leaves London it is under 
the control of what you may term, if you please, _ 
the captain and mate of the train, the same asa 
ship is under the control of the captain and 
mate. 

3155. Those are servants of the company?— 
Yes, those are servants of the company, the same 
as the captain ‘and officers of a ship are the ser- 
vants of the owner; the owner 5 8 no more 
control over the servants in the one case than ) 
in the other. 

3156. If the owner were to be the insurer the | 
analogy would be more complete, but surely you 
will admit there is a difference when an outside _ 

| 
| 


fi 


person is the insurer ?—No doubt there is; but ~ 
what I say is that, per se, goods on board a ship © 
outside the ordinary risk of sea, speaking of 
pilferage and damage, are safer on board a ship 
than they are on board a train. 

3157. You said something of the risk of under- 
insurance, that is to say, of people insuring goods 
for a much less amount. than the real value? 
—I alluded to the evidence of one of the 
witnesses who stated that. I 

3158. You consider that that is a danger to 
which you would be exposed ?—No doubt it is. 
I do not speak of my own experience in this 
matter, but judging from the evidence given 
here. I do speak of my own experience in 
knowing that goods are improperly declared, and 
that people do not hesitate to come before Par- 
liamentary Committees to say that they have 
done so. i 

3159. There is nothing, I presume, improper — . 
or immoral in doing so?—-[ think it is very | 
highly immoral. Parliament has thought proper 
to give the companies certain rates. They say 
that for certain articles you may charge 3d. a 
mile, and for certain other articles you shall not 
charge more than 1d. a mile, and if a man to 
avoid paying 3d. declares his goods as coming 
under 1d. a mile category, surely that is not 
moral. 

3160. But supposing he makes a mis-state- 
ment. not of the character of the goods, but of 
amount of the value of goodsof that character, what 
would you say ?—I am speaking now of what the 
witness himself says, and what I know has been 
done in, I may say, thousands of cases. In my 
own experience I know that goods are constantly ‘ 
what we term in railway parlance “under-de-~ | 
clared.” 

3161. You mean under-declared in the sense 
of the value being understated?—That does not _ 
affect the question of insurance so much asin ~ 
ordinary practice it affects the question of 
charge. We are liable to this: upon a given 
package, if it was properly declared, our charge 
would be 5s., but if the consignor chooses to 
improperly declare it, he might get it carried for 
2s. 6d. 


Mr. Morley. 

3162. is your charge regulated by the value? 
—By the toll clauses in the Act of Parliament 
all our toll clauses are made out apparently 
with reference to value. Silk, for imstance, is 
charged a much higher rate than cotton, and 
gold is in a higher class than pig iron. _ a 

3163. It may be a wrong description of the 
article, but you say that there is a fraud com- 

mitted — 


iG 


| future, 
| shadowed out to-day is adopted?—I was not 
speaking at that moment of insurance, because 
that did not apply to insurance ; it applies more 


Re 


Mr. Morley—continued. 


mitted when a man chooses to insure half the 
amount ?—I was not speaking then of insurance. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


3164. That is a case that will occur in ‘the 
if the new system which has been 


particularly to the charges for the carriage of 


- goods hitherto, and it would apply to insurance 


for carriage with the rate of insurance. 


unless it was guarded. 


Mr. Morley. 


_ 3165. Do you mean to say that there is a 
different rate for a parcel that is reported to you 
as worth 1,000/., from what would be the case 
with a parcel that was worth 100/.?—No, excuse 
me; you are confounding the question of rate 
For 
instance, with two parcels of the same size, one 
may contain silk, and the other cotton. For the 
one containing silk, the rate for the carriage 
would be higher than the one containing cotton ; 
but if a man chooses to declare in his consign- 
ment note that it is cotton instead of silk, that 


- makes the difference. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


3166. Supposing a man is sending a bale of 
silk of the value of 100/., and he gives in its 


walue for insurance at 20/., for the rate on 
that 20/7. he secures the special attention which ' 


the insured article would get ?—Yes. 

3167. And you seem to state that that is a 
thing against which you must be protected in 
the future ?—I think so; I mean that if a parcel 
is worth 100/., and if low rates of insurance are 
put upon the companies compulsorily, it ought 
to be insured at its full value. 

$168. Of course if any damage occurs to that 


bale of silk you would only be liable for the 


value which had actually been declared ?—That 
is perfectly true; but whenever a man chooses 
to adopt the scale fixed upon us by Parliament, 
he would take care to insure all the more valu- 
able parcels, leaving the others uninsured, and if 
we had not a remedy we should be paying very 
much larger sums for losses and damage, and re- 
ceiving a very small per-centage of what we now 


receive. 


3169. You do not contend that there would 


_be anything wrong in taking that course as the 
‘law at present stands?—I apprehend that we 


have no remedy. 
3170. A few months ago I myself had a couple 


of plate chests to send down into the country, 


whose value would be considerable, and for extra 
precaution I insured them and declared their 
value as50U.; by doing that I was quite certain 
that the company would take special care 
of those two plate chests; but it was optional 
with me to insure them or not to insure them, 
and I am at a loss to see that I committed any 
improper or immoral action?—It is not for me 
to judge your conscience. 


Mr. Morley. 


_ 3171. Suppose I insure a house, and I choose 
to insure it at half its value, surely that is no 


_ fraud; if the house is burnt down I have to pay 


0.66. 
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Mr. Morley—continued. 


half the cost of rebuilding ?—But you are not 
compelled, you see; whereas it is proposed, I 
apprehend, to make us insure compulsorily. If 
you go to an insurance company and want to 
insure your house, that insurance company has 
the right to say no or yes, but you do not pro- 
pose to give the railway companies the right to 
say no. It must be yes, and if it is yes, I think 
the company have a right then to expect the full 
amount to be insured. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


3172, That is where the companies are liable 
to a compulsion to insure, but as things are at 
present there is no necessity to insure /—Quite 
so, nor is there any necessity for the companies 
now to reduce their rates. 

3173. But was I doing anything wrong in in- 
suring those chests for 50/., seeing that if they 
had been lost or damaged I could only have 
claimed 50/. for them?—As I said before, I am 
not going to enter into this particular question, 
but if you are made to imsure compulsorily, I 
think it is only fair that we should have protec- 
tion. Iwas not alluding at all to insurance in 
what I stated about goods being under-declared ; 
the whole of my remarks applied to persons 
making a mis-description of goods. I suppose 
none of the companies would object to leave the 
law in ‘its present state as regards insurance; 
we do not desire to make large profits out of this 
insurance ; we would rather not be responsible, 
we would rather leave the Carriers Act exactly 
as it is, but it is forced upon us by the action 
of Parliament. 

3174. Can you indicate any way by which 
you could protect yourselves against an under- 
statement of the value of an article sent?— 
Nothing more than by inspection if we suspect 
that to be the case. Ihave no doubt we shall 
have articles under-declared as regards their 
value if this compulsory insurance is put upon 
us. 

3175. Of course in this country that would 
be quite apart from the question of freight ?— 
Yes. 

3176. In France, where, as has been stated, 
bundles of securities are sent at merely a nominal 
value, it is an actual defrauding of the com- 
panies of their carriage rates !—Yes; and to that 
extent all my remarks went, and no further. 
As I observed, one of the witnesses states that he 
declared his goods, which were ina certain class 
and subject to a higher rate of charge, in a lower 
class for the sake of: getting the benefit of that 
lower charge; that was the cause of it, and the 
same thing would probably apply when com- 
pulsory insurance was put upon us. 

3177. Coming back to the question of my 
plate chests, I paid for them as extra luggage by 
passenger train, and the question which I put to 
you was as to the insurance which I paid over 
and above the carriage ?—-You were not by law 
allowed to take them as passengers’ luggage. 

3178. By the courtesy of the company I might 
be allowed to do so?—But still it is not for pas- 
sengers’ luggage. 

3179. You said that small parcels of value 
you would take by passenger train, as they could 
be better under your control ?—Yes; and as not 
subject to so much damage. 
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3180. Would you take them at goods’ rates ? 
—It would be a question of detail to see what 
the rates would be; it would very soon adjust 
itself. ; 

3181. Of course it is obvious that if the rates 
and charges for parcels are made much higher, it 
must be a very serious thing for trade ?—In 
France, by the Grand Vitesse, they charge a 
higher rate; and it is only fair that we should 
charge a higher rate by quick passenger trains 
than by slow goods trains. 

3182. With regard to the articles themselves, 
I think you expressed a strong opinion that silk 
should still be retained among the exceptional 
articles ?—Yes. 

3183. Even when it is mixed with some other 
material ?—Yes, up to a certain per-centage. 

3184. In what way could the proportion of silk 
in a material be verified or ascertained ?—I 
think the manufacturers would always understand 
that. Ido not think there would be any difficulty 
about it; we should have to depend upon the ma- 
nufacturers, no doubt. 

3185. There is another question in connection 
with the matter of silk; does not silk differ from 
most of the other articles in this respect, that 
when a man deals in pianos, or silver plate, he 
usually despatches a consignment of pianos or 
silver plate alone, but a dealer in silk is also a 
dealer in a great many other things, and he is 
constantly sending out every day packages con- 
taining a large proportion of other goods, and 
perhaps one piece only, or two or three pieces 
of silk; does not that, in your mind, consti- 
tute a difference between silk and most of the 
other articles in question ?—Certainly not. If 
a man puts a piece of silk in a large package, 
he ought to insure that piece of silk; the other 
goods would not be insured. The total value of 
the parcel might be, say 100 l., and the cotton 
goods and other fabrics might form, say 802. or 
907. of the 1002.; but he would only insure the 
silk. 

3186. Do not you recognise the great incon- 
venience that that would cause to a general 
dealer, who would have to consider in every pack- 
age that he sent out, whether there was some- 
thine in it which contained silk ?—Not at all; he 
has to enumerate the various articles in his in- 
voice, and he knows whether silk is one of those 
articles, and in making out his invoice, he makes 
it out, “one piece of silk, 20/.,” and that is all he 
has to insure. I cannot see any difficulty what- 
ever about it. 

3187. There is a great difference, at all events, 
is there not, in the case of a man who is dealing 
solely in articles of special value ?—There is no 
question that if the railway company were made 
responsible for everything they carry up to its 
full value, and were not entitled to charge in- 
surance, there would be a very great simplicity 
in that, but the question is, is it equitable. 
When you consider questions of equity, I think 
you must set aside some of those questions of dif- 
ficulty and inconvenience; besides in practice I 
do not believe there would be the least difficulty 
or the least inconvenience. 

3188. Not the least difficulty in the case of a 
trade like Mr. Buckingham’s, and some others 
who gave evidence, who are dealing in such a 
multiplicity of goods, some of which have silk in 
them and some of which have not, and who would 
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have in the case of each parcel that they sent out 
to make a special record whether there was silk / 
in it or not !—Perhaps I do not quite follow your 
question; but if a customer comes to Messrs. | 
Marshall & Snelgrove, and he buys 10. worth of | 
silk, and 102. worth of cotton, and 107. worth of | 
leather, or anything else that he may deal in, | 
there is no difficulty in describing in the consign- 
ment note that this parcel contains 10/. worth of | 
silk, and paying insurance accordingly ; at lea | 
I see none. a 

3189. There is no difficulty except, of course, 
that it would occupy a certain amount of time, | 
and be a daily restriction upon conducting a 
large business ?—Still the whole of the witnesses 
say that they do not object; it is not that they | 
object to the time occupied in this; what they 
object to is the amount.- | 

3190. As to the 200 miles limit, which you | 
lay down, I think you said you adopted it be- | 
cause it would include most of the places which | 
were in communication with London under the 
charge of one company?—Or two; whether of 
one or two companies, it would include the bulk 
of the large places in England, 

3191. J think you said, in answer to the 
honourable Chairman’s inquiry about Newcastle, 
that in going to Newcastle you got on to the 
line of a fresh company, so that new complica- 
tions arose ?— Yes, but it is upwards of 200 miles; 
it is nearly 300 miles to Newcastle. If there is — 
to be any difference in the charge for distance, | 
we must draw the line somewhere. Wemake 
it exceedingly liberal by fixing 200 miles. 

3192. If the 200 miles were drawn from some 
other place than London, you might run over 
half a dozen lines of railway ?— Yes, and still the 
rate would apply. 


4 


Mr. Leeman. 


3193. And the risk would be greater ?--Yes, | 
the risk would be greater. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 


3194. Are you aware that some of the wit- 
nesses have said, that to make the rate depend 
upon the distance was the greatest difficulty ?— 
Yes, because, up to January this year, there 
were so many distances, and it was a very diffi- 
cult thing. I forget the steps that were taken ; 
it was a very complicated matter before January, 
but even since January we have five distances _ 
and three classes. I may say, in fact, more than 
three, because there are three classes by goods | 
trains, and three classes by passenger trains, so 
that I can quite understand that it becomes a 
very complicated thing. 

3195. Do you attach much value to that dis- 
tinction ; would you have any very serious ob- 
jection to making it a uniform rate all over the _ 
kingdom ?—That is a matter of grave considera- _ 
tion. I should prefer taking one step. I think, _ 
looking at the great distances, that you might — 
send, for instance, from Dover to Aberdeen, or — 
to John o’ Groat’s; it would be rather too much 
to ask the companies to be responsible for that 
distance, in the same manner as they would from _ 
London to Birmingham, or London to Liver- 
pool, for instance. I think, practically, the trade — 
would find that 200 miles would cover, I do ‘not 
think I should be wrong im saying, 95 per cent. — 
of their trade. I am speaking in the presence of 

a gentleman — 
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a gentleman who must know better than myself, 


and who has been engaged in this business, one 


of the honourable Members of the Committee, 


who knows whether 200 miles would not cover 
from 90 to 95 per cent. of the trade. 

3196. Then do you think it is worth while to 
complicate the question for the sake of an odd 
5 per cent.?—But putting it the other way, there 
is no great inconvenience to the trader to pay 
that extra 5 per cent. for the extra distance. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 


_ 3197. I think you stated as a broad principle 
that the risk run by carriers at the present time, 
is greater than it was in the year 1830, when 
that Act was passed exempting carriers from 
lability for certain articles enumerated in that 
Act ?—Yes. ; 

3198. May I ask to what particular class of 
goods you alluded ?—I was alluding more par- 
ticularly to the valuable goods that were formerly 
sent by coach or by a carrier’s van, and not sent 
by boat; of course, the great bulk of the 
trade of the country in former times was done 
by means of canals or navigable rivers, and I was 
distinguishing between the present system of 
railways and the old system of a coach or a car- 
rier’s van. 

3199. I suppose you would agree in thinking 
now, that, as far as regards the general trade, 
the country carriers run much less risk: now 
than they did in 1830; that is, with respect to 
such goods of a bulky character as were carried 
by canals, and by Pickford’s vans; and at that 
time, I believe, there were goods carried also on 
the backs of pack-horses ?—Not on pack-horses, 
so late as 1830, I think. As I said before, I 
distinguish between canal and road, but even 
then my opinion is, that the damage and losses 
generally, by the present mode of carriage, are 
larger than they were under the old system, 
whether by canal, by carrier waggon, or by 
stage-coach. 

3200. Do ,you remember at all what length of 

time would be required to carry trade-packages 
from London to Liverpool, for instance, by 
canal?—If I remember rightly, it took about 
four days and four nights. 
/ 3201. And during that time, those goods would 
be moored atthe canal wharves? —No, not 
moored; the boats that carried the general mer- 
chandise (not pig-iron or anything of that sort, 
but manufactured goods) were called flyboats, 
and were loaded, say in London, and they were 
rarely disturbed until they got to some very large 
town. 

3202. The boats, themselves, were moored 
during the night, were they not?—No, they 
went day and night. 

3203. Were there any special guards sent off 
at that time to take care of the goods ?— Always; 
there were three men. 

‘3204. Are you aware that at that time rob- 
beries were much more frequent on canal boats 
than they are now upon railways ?—Robberies 
might be, and perhaps were more, and that rather 


is in favour of my argument, but at that time, 


damages were not so frequent. If the boat was 

watertight you really could not damage the goods, 

however fragile they might be, but when you 

come to a goods train travelling at the rate of 

about 30 or 35 miles an hour, the risk is very 
0.66. 
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great. The motion of a waggon going at that 
speed necessarily tends to create loss, damage, 
friction, and breakage, particularly in stopping 
and starting the trains. ; 

3205. I suppose you are aware of the manner 
in which goods were protected from the weather 
in transit by the canals, and that the only means 
of protecting them from the weather was by tar- 
paulins ?—Yes; and in the majority of cases 
that is the mode now. 

3206. But with valuable goods, such as silks, 
and fine cones of cotton, and fine cones of linen, 


-and valuable printed cottons and valuable linens, 


are they only protected from the weather by tar- 
paulins at the present time when they are travel- 
ling by railway ?—All companies have a certain 
per-centage of what we call box waggons, but 
the great bulk of the trade of the country is car- 
ried in open waggons, covered by tarpaulins. 

3207. Not those articles that I have alluded 
tos are they ?—Yes, a great many of the articles 
that you have enumerated are carried in open 
trucks, covered with tarpaulins. 

3208. You are aware that there are two rates 
paid for the carriage of valuable goods; for 
silk goods, for instance, you charge a higher rate 
than you do for common cotton goods, and are 
those silk goods, for which you charge an extra 
rate, only protected in the same manner as you 
protect your cotton goods? ---Iuargely. I do not 
say the whole silk trade of the country is carried 
in open trucks, but a very large proportion of 
it is. 

3209. With respect to canals in the winter time, 
are you aware that during the frosts the boats 
were often detained for weeks upon a canal ?— 
Yes. A 

3210. And that the goods during that time 
were left in the boats, often between stations, 
that is to say, between different wharves on the 
canal, if it so happened that the frost caught them 
between the two wharves ?—Yes, quite so; still 
they were under the protection of the man in 
charge, and so they would be in a train; I have 
known goods trains being stopped for three and 
four days together. 

3211. But not for three and four weeks to- 
gether?—No; it is a very rare thing in this 
country that the canals are frozen for three or 
four weeks. 

3212. In 1830, I suppose, they would not have 
boats to break the ice?—They had ice boats 
then. 

3213. But not, I presume, with the same 
facilities as they have now ?—I do not see any 
difference; the ice boats now are the same as 
they were in 1830. 

3214. At that time goods were detained a much 
longer time on the road ?—Yes, simply from the 
slow process of transit. 

3215. And therefore constantly liable to greater 
facilities for robbery and damage than at the pre- 
sent time ?—No, I think not; there is greater 
difficulty in getting on board a boat. If a per- 
son wants to rob a boat, he cannot very well get 
at it, unless it is moored to a wharf, and if it is 
moored to a wharf that supposes that the boat is 
on the premises of the carrier. 

3216. Are you aware that at that time it was 
not at all an unusual thing, during a storm, for a 
gale of wind to blow the tarpaulins up from the 
boat, and the goods to be exposed to the rain ?— 
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I am sorry to say we are subject to that to a very 
large extent now; I have known a gale of wind 
take many a sheet of tarpaulin off the truck and 
tear it, and then the wet gets in; I do not see 
much difference between the present and the 
old system in that respect. 

3217. You are aware, I presume, that in the 
year 1867 an Act was passed repealing the furmer 
Carriers Act of 1830, so far as machine-made 
lace was concerned ? — Yes, I am aware of 
that. 

3218. Was it found to work in any adverse 
manner to the interests of the railway companies? 
—No, I do not think the railway companies con- 
sider it at all an unfair Act of Parliament, be- 
cause in 1830 machine-made lace was almost 
unknown, and lace is now made by machinery so 
cheap that it is very little more value than muslin, 
or many of the finer qualities of cotton goods. 

3219. Are you not aware that there are certain 
classes_of machine-made lace which are equally 
valuable with silk goods at the present time ?— 
No, I am not; if it is silk lace it then comes 
under the Act of 1830. 

3220. I am speaking of machine-made cotton 
or linen lace ?—I think not, there may be some. 
but I am not aware of it, but the great bulk of 
machine-made lace is very cheap. 

3221. Carriers did not object at that time to 
lace of that kind being taken out from the Act? 
—The course of trade has completely altered 
since that time. 

3222. Supposing that, which is known to be 
the fact, that machine-made lace of some des- 
cription is as valuable as silk goods, is there 
any reason why silk goods should not also be 
taken out of this list of exemptions ?—I do not 
see how it is possible. If you have two laces, 
one of silk and the other of cotton, and the par- 
ticular manufacture is the same, one must be 
more valuable than the other. Silk is 20s. a 
lb., and cotton is 8d. a lb.; and therefore it must 
make a very considerable difference in the value of 
the two. 

3223. Then you are not aware, perhaps, that 
the fine cotton from which machine-made lace is 
manufactured is valued up to 25 s.a pound ?— 
Not in the raw state. 

3224. But in the manufactured state ?—The 
same remark will apply to silk; if the raw silk 
is manufactured, the value of it may be increased 
from 20s. per lb. to 80s. or 100s. per lb.; it is 
the manufacture that puts the extra value. But 
when you come to the raw material one would 
be worth from 8 d. to 1s., and the other would be 
worth from 20 s. to 30 s. a lb. 

3225. Are you aware what the difference in 
cost of manufactured silk ready for the weaver 
is, as compared with that of cotton, both being 
manufactured ready for the weaver?—No, I am 
not aware of that. 

3226. With respect to mixed goods, how would 
you deal with a bale of silk goods, such as we 
were told of by Mr. Buckingham; we will sup- 
pose that a bale is worth 5007, of which 480 J. is 
the amount of cotton, or linen, or worsted in the 
goods, and 207. only is the value of the silk ?— 
The honourable Member means silk mixed with 
cotton in the particular fabric; in that case it 
would be only some very small per-centage; itis 
only 4 per cent. in the case supposed. I donot 


think that the 500 7. ought to be subject to insur-. 
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ance. 
goods only containing 20 /. worth of silk to insur- 
ance, in my opinion, | would exempt all manu- 


factured ‘goods, containing even 30 per cent. of 


silk. 
3227. How would you deal with the carrier’s 
liability in that case?—We should be liable in 


that case for the 500/.; our liability would ex- 


tend over the entire goods in that case. 

3228. Then you would be liable in that case 
for 207. worth of silk ?—Quite so. 

3229. But the Act says that you are not liable 
for 207. worth of silk?—No, that is a concession 
which I said the railway companies were pre- 
pared to give. The course of trade has so much 
altered within the last few years, so large an 
amount of silk is worked up with cotton, alpaca, — 
and various other materials, that we are quite 
prepared to concede, that where the silk does not 
form beyond.a given per-centage of the value, we 
shall be liable for the whole. 

3230. What is that per-centage which you 
would allow ?—That has to be fixed; my own 
view is 30 per cent. ; 

3231. That is to say, that supposing a bale of 
manufactured goods should be worth 1007., of 
which 307. was silk, you would be prepared to 
be liable for that 302. worth of silk, together 
with the 707. of which the rest of the bale was 
composed ?—Yes, I should. ' 

3232. Does not it appear to you to be an 
anomaly that in the case of silk which varies in 
value at the present time from 8's. per lb., to we 
will say 25s. per lb. in a manufactured state 
ready for the weaver, you should not be liable 
for that silk, whereas you would be liable for 
fine yarns and cotton, ranging in value from 2s. 
up to 30s. per lb. ?—If you do not take the value 
into account; but the same remark would apply 
whether you should not be liable for a lot of 
diamonds put into a parcel in the one case, and a 
lot of paving stones in another; between the two 
I cannot see the slightest difference; the one is 
a mineral, and the other is a mineral. 

3233. In the case of the diamonds, the diamonds 
would occupy a very small space, which you say 
is a desideratum ?—So does silk as a rule. 

3234, Which you say is a desideratum to the 
carrier, but in the case of paving stones, they 
would occupy a very much larger space ?—Quite 
so, and cotton occupies a very much larger space 
as compared with silk ; a bale of cotton is usually 
400 lbs., and you may take it, I suppose, that 
ordinary cotton now is worth about 7d. or 8 d. 
per lb., but a bale of silk weighing 4 cwt., 
would be worth 400 /., whereas the cotton would 
be worth only 10/. ; 

3235. When the two are manufactured, it is 
not at all unusual, as has been stated by the 
witnesses here, that the cotton goods, when 
printed and finished, are more valuable than silk 
goods, occupying exactly the same space ?—I 
cannot understand how that can possibly be, if 
they are both manufactured in the same way, 
with the same kind of materials, but it must 
be patent to every one who visits Liverpool, 
that cotton bales are delivered in the most 
ragged state and no damage occurs; but if 
there is the least fraying of silk, claims are made 


for damage, and silk requires infinitely greater — 
care in packing than cotton does; I am speaking — 


now of the raw material. 


So far from subjecting 5002. worth of — Ss 
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Mr. Brochilehurst—continued. 
3236. In a manufactured state perhaps you are 


aware that a package of gloves would be of more 


‘yalue than a package of silk of equal size ?—It 


so happens that gloves were not included in the 


Carriers Act; why they were omitted it is not 
for me to say. 

3237. Carriers, I presume, have no reason to 
complain of the extra loss from either damage or 
pilfering in the case of gloves, as compared with 
silk? —We have great cause of complaint of 
pilferage in the case of gloves, and hosiery 
especially; it is a very great source of complaint 
on the part of all railway companies. 


Chairman. 


3238. Do you mean pilfering by your own 

eople?—I do not care how it occurs, but we 
te reason to think that it occurs either before 
or after it leaves the railway company’s service, 
but in hosiery packages we suffer very seriously, 
and we are liable for damage; the law has made 
us able, and we do not object. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 
3239. Do you propose to add hosiery and 


gloves to the excepted articles in the Act ?—No, 


we do not. 

3240. With respect to raw silk, you say that 
by your company you carry raw silk from 
London to Derby; from your experience have 
you suffered much from robbery in the case of 
raw silk ?—No, not from robbery. 

3241. You are aware that raw silk is packed 
in such a manner that it is almost impossible for 
anyone to steal raw silk, unless they take it in 
what they call the Book, which isa large package 
packed by the Chinese in such a manner that it 
is almost a puzzle to the uninitiated to take the 
silk out of it?—I am quite aware of that. We 
do not have much robbery of raw silk, but we do 
have a great number of claims for damage. 

3242. Of what character are those claims ?— 
For rubbing ; and I am sorry to say we have no 
The silk is 
loaded in the hurry of business, and we have 
claims made upon us for rubbing and damage to 
raw silk, which has been done, I will not say be- 
fore it leaves China, but certainly before it comes 
into the possession of the company. Cotton is not 
liable to that damage. 

3243. May I ask to what amount, in the 
course of the year, have you had claims made 
upon you for rubbed silk ?—I cannot tell you. I 
have given you the total claims that we have had 
made upon us; but this does not represent, I 
daresay, the total damage which has occurred; 


“because parties choose to take upon themselves 


the responsibility of the carriage, by having a 
lower rate charged; and this 1,697 72. of claims 
made upon us, which we have declined, probably 
by no means represents the total amount of 
damage that has occurred in that period. 

3244, Have you had claims for 1,697 J. made 
to you for rubbed silk ?—No, I say I cannot dis- 
tinguish; I do not know what this amount is 
made up of. 

_ 3245. Have you had any claim during 12 


~ months to the amount of 1,697 .?—No, we have 
not certainly, because the 1,697 /., represents the 


entire claims we have had made upon us for three 


_years for all goods that are included in the Car- 


riers Act, but I say that that does not represent 
all the claims that might have been made. 


\ 
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Mr. 


3246. Could you particularise the claims that J. Allport, 


have been made for silk during this time ?—No, 
I could not. a 

3247. Do you suppose that they have amounted 
to 10d. ?—Yes, more than that; they must have 
done ; but I cannot speak to that positively. 

3248. You have now an insurance rate for silk, 
have you not?-—Yes, we have. 

3249. What is the difference per owt. between 
your uninsured rate and your insured rate ?— 
One shilling and threepence per ewt., or 25s. 
per ton, is the difference between the uninsured 
and the insured rate. 

3250. I suppose I should be right in presum- 
ing that the insured rate has well paid you for 
any claims that have been made upon you during 
the 12 months, for merely this damage which is 
occasioned by the chafing of the silk in transit ? 
—Certainly not; because, as I have said, the 
whole sum that we have received for the insur- 
ance of the 1897., was certainly under 2/., and 
for carriage, we only received 147. 4s. 7d.; so 
that putting the two together, 161. 4s. 7d. 
would be the whole sum that we have received 
both for carriage and insurance upon nearly 2007. 
that we paid. 

Mr. Whitwell. 

3251. In that case was’ there not a larger 
amount than 31. 4s. 6d. received for insurance; 
it was, as I understand, the amount insured upon 
those items upon which you do pay damage ?---I 
say, that for this 1897. we did not receive more 
than 27. or 31. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 


3252. With regard to the difference of 25s. 
per ton, as compared with the usual rate, is not 
the usual rate a special rate ?—I should tell you 
that there is very little raw silk insured; the 
manufacturers prefer sending it at the lower rate 
and taking the risk. At the present rates of in- 
surance they prefer it. 

3253. May I ask whether the lower rate is a 
higher rate proportionately with other goods which 
you carry, that is, with respect to cotton goods 
and linen goods ?—Yes, certainly; the same as 
the toll clauses of the Act of Parliament provide 
that certain things are to be carried at so much 
per mile, and certain other things at so much, 
and so on, and silk is in a higher class than 
cotton. 

3254. Did not Parliament, in making that 
arrangement, contemplate that this higher rate 
should also cover extra care in the carriage of 
those higher articles ?—I think not. I think it 
was simply this. Take two other articles; you 
cannot damage a ton of ingots of gold any more 
than you can damage a ton of pig iron, or a ton 
of pig lead, but it would be manifestly unfair to 
ask a company to carry a ton of gold at the same 
rate as they would carry a ton of pig lead. The 
same with silk and cotton; cotton is of so much 
less value than silk, that it necessarily has to 
bear a smaller rate of charge. I apprehend that 
Parliament authorised that clause to be made 
with a view to public convenience, and to enable 
the railway companies to receive a fair interest 
for their money, and if you were charged upon 
one uniform rate per ton, either the lower value 
goods would be charged very high, or the higher 
goods would be most unremunerative. 

3255. In the very instance which you quote, 
is not it to be supposed that Parliament intended 
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that you should take more care of an ingot of 
gold than you should of an ingot of lead, and, 
therefore, they put that higher rate of carriage 
which should insure the greater care of the gold 
than of the lead?—No, I do not think so; I 
think it was a question of value. I think that 
the toll clauses in the Act of Parliament had 
reference to value. It was precisely the same 
in the old Canal Acts. The canal companies 
had the same differential charges upon goods as 
the railways; and, in fact, the toll clauses of the 
earliest railways were based pretty much upon 
the toll clauses in the Canal Acts. 

3256. Does not it seem an anomaly that Par- 
liament should place a higher rate upon an article 
for which you are not liable than upon an article 
for which you are liable?—I think not. You 
must take the quantity into account. Take 
again gold and pig iron; a ton of pig iron is 
worth, perhaps, at the present moment 4/. I 
really do not know what a ton of gold: would be 
worth. You must take the values into account, 
as well as the liability to loss. And the same 
with silk and cotton. Where silk is carried in 
bales, cotton is carried in not only one, but, 
perhaps, a dozen truck loads; so that, of course, 
the companies can afford to, and Parliament ex- 
pected that they would, take the lower priced 
goods at a less rate per mile than those of a higher 
value. 

3257.. Then when you carry goods at a higher 
rate, are you not in the habit of placing them 
under more careful surveillance, and in safer 
places of transit, than those articles which are 
carried at the lower rate ?—A train consists of 
engine-driver, a fireman, and two guards, and in 
that train you will have gold, pig iron, silk, and 
cotton, and every variety of manufacture that 
you can name, and the same care is taken of the 
one as of the other, but Parliament very fairly 
considered that for one class of goods the company 
should be entitled to higher rate than for another. 


Mr. Laing. 


3258. The same principle applies in practice 
in all sea carriage, does not it, that is to say, of 
differential rates according to the value ?—So 
far as I know it does. Of-course it does. You 
pay less for a ton of cotton from India, than you 
do for a ton of silk. 

3259. Quickness and certainty of delivery are 
much more valuable to a person who is sending 
a valuable article than to a person who is send- 
ing a cheap article ?— No doubt. 

.3260. Even the difference between four days 
by canal and one day by. railway in the transmis- 
sion of a ton of gold to Liverpool, would make 
a very appreciable difference in the interest, 
would it not?—Yes. Ofcourse in practice we 
find that all the trade of the country now is 
pretty well carried on, as one may say, from hand 
to mouth. The goods are collected in London 
to-day and delivered in Liverpool to-morrow, 
and vice versé; goods from the manufacturing 
district of Manchester and various other places, 
are collected to-night, and delivered in London 
to-morrow. 

3261. Practically, in sea carriage, insurance is 
out of the question, because it is either not done 
at all or done by outside parties, but they do pay 
much higher rates of freight for valuable articles 
than they do upon common articles ?—Yes, they 
do. 


‘fectly certain that every declaration would be 


rather deal with one responsible house for a large 
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3262. You are aware, of course, from the evi- 
dence, that it has been mentioned that 1s. per 
cent. is the rate paid to Lloyds by certain large 
houses, to which there ought to be added 6d., 
which they pay for commission to the agent ?— 
Yes. 

3263. So that, practically, they are getting ~ 
the insurance done at somewhere about |s. 6 d. 
per cent. ?—Yes, that is so. 

3264. And the argument adduced has been 
that the railway companies, as they have the con- | * 
trol of the servants, and the carriage of those ~ ‘ 
goods, ought to be able to afford to doit at some | 
lower charge ?—Just so. I have stated that, so 
far as I am concerned, andI believe the majority 
of the companies, the great bulk of the goods, 
particularly silk, furs, and articles not fragile, 
that are liable to greater risk, we are prepared to 
take at 1s. per cent. insurance, ad valorem, up to 
200 miles. 

3265. I want to put this to you, whether you 
think that there is any great analogy between 
the two cases; seeing that in the case of Lloyds 
the insurance is voluntary, that he has the pick of 
his customers, and he deals wholesale in large 
quantities ?—Yes, that isso. I stated before the 
honourable Member came into the room, that in 
the case of Lloyds, they can say, “Yes” or “ No.” 

It is proposed that we should have no power to 
say “ No,” but we must insure, whereas Lloyds 
can do as they please. 

3266. Practically the effect must be, must it 
not, that if it is made compulsory, the railway 
companies, in order to make up a certain large 
figure, such asa million to be insured, instead 
of dealing with one large firm of first-rate re- 
spectability, such as Marshall & Snelgrove, or 
Agnew, you might have to deal with 50,000 
separate people, insuring 202. each ?—That 
would be so in practice. 

3267. Would not the trouble, and conse- : 
quently the expense and risk, be very much 
greater in the Jatter case than it would in the for- 


mer?—The trouble would, no doubt, be greater,, | 
inasmuch as according to the evidence, Lloyds 
merely issue a policy for 20,0002., and the trouble | 
is upon the trader; he has to advise the broker | 
of every parcel, and the value of it, and all that | 


they have to do is to write off and write off until 
the 20,000/, is exhausted ; that is all the trouble 
that Lloyd’s broker has in the matter, but it 
must be a very great inconvenience to the trader, j 
whereas, what I suggest that he should do, would 
be to put a label upon the parcel, declaring its 
contents and the value, and the imsurance would 
be charged accordingly. A 

3268. Practically, the practical result of 
making it compulscry upon the railway compa- 
nies must be, must it not, that an immense num- 
ber of small parties, whom you know nothing 
about, would come and claim this rate of in- 
surance ?— Yes, that is so. 

3269. Would not a railway company rather do 
it, say at 1s. per cent., with a house of very 
great respectability, as to which you felt per- 


true, and that no fraud would be attempted, rather 
than do it at 2s. per cent. if you had to deal 
with the public?—Yes; I would very much 


sum than with the great variety of people that 

we should have to deal with in the ordinary prac- 

tice of our goods business. e: 
3270. Lf) ae 
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3270, If you apply to Lloyds as fixing the 
market rate in the case of wholesale business 
done by first-class firms, and you fix that as a 
compulsory rate for the whole of the public, you 
would be fixing the market rate below the true 
value ?—Undoubtedly that would be so. 

$271. As regards the examination of the goods, 
both to see that the true value was declared, and 
still more that the parcels were properly packed, 
I think it has been admitted by several witnesses 
that that would be requisite and indeed only fair ? 
—Yes, I think it is essential that we should have 
that power; but then again, with such houses as 
_ Marshall & Snelgrove, and many large houses in 
London, that power would rarely ever be exer- 
_ eised. Itis only in certain cases that we should 
| exercise the right of inspection, but I am sure it 
_ would be absolutely necessary to give the com- 
_ panies the right of inspection if they are not to 
be subject to a.very great deal of irregularity, 
_ without giving it a harsher term. 

3272. In many cases, especially those of glass, 
china, and silk, everything will depend, will it 
not, upon the packing ?—Yes, everything. No 
doubt a very large proportion of our claims are 
_ for damage upon glass and china, and those sort 
_ of things. I was surprised, on looking at the 
_ list, to see the great number of claims for broken 
_ glass and broken china. 

_ 3273. Would the necessary inspection involve 
an amount of delay and trouble that would be 
| very serious ?—I think not. There would be no 
delay with respectable houses; and we have the 
_ power of inspection now, but I never heard a 
| complaint of that power being abused. 

3274. But you would require, would you not, 
| that any goods which were sent in that way under 
the compulsory insurance clause, should be sent 
| toa regular goods or parcels office, with due notice 
| and opportunity for examination, if you choose 
_ to exercise it?—Quite so, that is what I have 


| stated. 


3275. It would be absolutely necessary, would 
It not, in fairness to the railway company, to ex- 
clude any of those articles which might be, we 
_ will say, ordinary passenger luggage, which comes 
_ at the last moment to the station to be taken along 
with the passenger train?—Yes, I apprehend 
that we have that power now. I exclude that 
which the honourable Member for Stirling 
alluded to. It is the courtesy of the com- 
panies which enables people to avail themselves 
_ perhaps of privileges which they have no right 
to do. 
___ 3276. Supposing Parliament were going to 
alter the law in the direction which has been 
suggested, as reeards what I may call the com- 
merce of the country, would not it be absolutely 
necessary to give a railway company a fair 
amount of protection, to except from the articles 
_which are within the Carriers Act, those articles 
which are carried as ordinary passenger luggage ? 
\—Yes, certainly. 

3277. If a man had jewellery, or gold, or 
watches in his portmanteau, he must not expect 
to come to the station in the cab a minute before 
the train starts, and have the carriage of it in- 
sured ; he must send his portmanteau some time 
before, and have it declared and examined ?.—- 
Yes, certainly, that would be absolutely essential, 
and that would apply to passengers with luggage 
more than to the ordinary trade, because it is a 
yery simple thing to distinguish between respect- 
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able houses and people that we know do not 
stand so high, but with passengers’ luggage we 
do not know what a man may be. He may bring 
4 portmanteau, and he may say that there is 
1,000 7. worth of jewellery in it, and it is put in 
the guard’s van, and unless we had power of in- 
spection it would lead to monstrous irregularity. 

3278. You would be exposed, would you not, 
to an enormous amount of fraud ?—No doubt. 

3279. In fact you would be exposed to what 
you call a plant; things would be put in for an 
accomplice to steal at the other end; a claimwould 
be made upon you for the insurance aa Vase ¥ 
am sure that the Committee would be very inuch 
astonished if they were to see the cases that we 
have of attempted fraud, particularly with passen- 
gers’ luggage. I could give the Committee a 
number of cases where perhaps we have gone on 
for weeks and months without being able to find 
the luggage ; a claim is then sent in to us, and 
subsequently the articles have been found. I 
have known as much as 1501. claimed for a port- 
manteau, and when it has been found the man 
has been obliged to confess that there was nothing 
lost, and no one, I am quite sure, if it had been 
valued, would give 5 J. for it. In one case which 
comes to my mind, where there was about 90 Z. 
claimed, I am sure that no one would have given 
10s. for the whole contents of the portmanteau ; 
every railway company must have had number- 
less cases of that kind. 

3280. How would you deal with compulsory 
insurance in such a case as that of Lord Dudley’s 
jewels the other day, a jewel case of 20,000 7. or 
30,000 7., the value of which was so well known 
that it became worth the while of the most 
accomplished thieves in London to watch it for 
weeks and months, and there being a plant to 
steal it ?—Quite so. Take that identical case ; [ do 
not know how the Great Western Company could 
have avoided the claim. The carriage arrived 
at their station upon their own property, and it 
is stated that the porters took out the luggage 
and put it on the Great Western Company's 
property ; if the company had been liable and 
bound to pay for all losses, I do not see how 
they could have ayoided paying Lord Dudley 
for the jewels. 


Mr. Campbell-Bunnerman. 


3281. It was not given into their charge, if I 
remember rightly ?—It was taken from the street 
to the entrance to the booking offices of the 
Great Western property, and it is their station, 
and they have the right to exclude every one 
from that part of their station, and I consider 
that it was as much in their custody when taken 
from the carriage and put upon the platform, as 
it would be if it had been put on the platforms on 
the other side of the building. 


Mr. Laing. 

3282. That illustrates my question, that if par- 
cels like that were to be brought within compul- 
sory insurance, it would be absolutely necessary 
that they should not be brought at the last mo- 
ment to the station, but they would have to be 
taken to some special depét, and delivered over 
to some responsible railway servant, who would 
sign a receipt for the insurance paid on it before 
any liability should attach to the company ?-—- 
Certainly; I think that must be so. 

3283. As regards making the insurance com- 
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pulsory, I understand your opinion to be, that if 
it is made compulsory against the railway com- 
pany it should be made compulsory against the 
trader, or in other words, what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander?—Yes. 

3284. It is only by making it compulsory that 
you would be able to get a respectable sum in 
the aggregate, which would accumulate a suffi- 
cient fund to meet the exceptional claims that 
would be made upon you?—That is quite so. 


Mr. Morley. 


3285. Is it a fair thing to call it an insurance, 
is it not rather a payment for extra care?—I 
think you may call it what you please; I have 
no partienlar fancy for the word “ insurance.” 

3286. If my arithmetic is correct, you have 
paid annually, for three years, 240/, a year; in 
the years 1872, 1873, and 1874 you paid various 
sums of 361. 3s. 5d., 4671, and 1892, amounting 
to 700/., one third of which is 2401. a year; is it 
not preposterous to talk about an insurance rate 
over the enormous amount of property which it 
would be, if you compelled all of us to pay, both 
passengers and goods; you would certainly have 
a glorious business ?—Passengers are not in- 
cluded. 

3287. But I understood you to say that pas- 
sengers must come under the same category ?— 
No, I meant passengers’ luggage; we are not 
liable now for passengers. 

3288. I understood you to say that you must 
be free from liability in the future ?—As we are 
now free from liability as to passengers’ luggage 
containing those articles. If Lord Dudley’s 
jewels, for instance, had been lost in the transit 
from Paddington, the company would not have 
been liable. 

3289. I understood you to say that the Great 
Western would probably have been liable ?—L 
said that if companies were to be made re- 
sponsible for all the goods that come into their 
possession without insurance, then the Great 
‘Western would have been liable to pay for Lord 
Dudley’s jewels, because they were in the com- 
pany’s possession. : 

3296. Lord Dudley’s case hasno bearing upon 
this inquiry, has it?—No; except, as I said, if 
companies are compelled to be held responsible 
for all goods, of whatever nature they may be, 
that come into their possession, then the Great 
Western would have been liable to Lord Dudley 
for the loss of his jewels. 


Mr. Maurice Brooks. 


3291. Not until they had been booked, and 
in that case they had not been booked ?—I do 
not know about the booking. 


Mr. Morley. 


3292. Iam right, am I not, in thinking that 
you paid in each of the three last years, 240/. for 
insurance claims?—-That is so; for those goods 
that were subject to insurance. 

3293. Do not you think that the slightest pos- 
sible additional charge upon the carriage would 
meet every case of those excepted articles ?—I 
think not. When you say 200/., you must re- 
member that we did not receive anything like 
2001. for the whole insuranee. 

3294, But you will be pretty sure to receive 
2001. now if you get 1s. 6d. per cent. ?—Then 
we shall have a very large amount of goods that 
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we do notiipay upon; for instance, here-is 8337. 
in passengers’ luggage, but how much more I 
cannot ‘tell. 

3295: You are proposing to compel every 
trader to insure, whether he chooses or not ?— 
But I think you lose sight of this fact, that 
inasmuch as the great bulk of people choose to be 
their own insurers, and do not make any claim 


upon the company, you really cannot know the 


figure representing the claims that would be 
made upon us. ‘ 

3296. Would it not be fair, if I had a parcel 
of goods to send, about which I was very anxious, 
that I should come to the company and say: 
I am willing to give you the 2s. or 3s. extra, 
which may be required for the additional expense 
involved in putting this insured parcel into a 
special van, because, of course, I quite admit 
that it will alter some of your arrangements, 
which must be taken into fair consideration ; but 
when you come to an ad valorem charge of in- 
surance, it strikes me that) the British trader 
would rather object to that, especially if he is to 


i 
¥ 


be compelled to pay it whether he likes it or ~ 


not ?—As the law is now, he may please himself 
about insuring. 
it stands. He takes the risk, and I do not see 
why he should not continue to take the risk; but 
if we are to take the risk, surely we ought to be 
paid for it. 

3297. But why compel a man, whether he 
likes it or not, to transfer the risk to vou?—Ex- 
cepting that you cannot raise a fund sufticient to 
justify the risk bemg taken by the company, 
unless you do compel everyone to insure. 


3298. | think the trade would prefer giving 
double the amount for extra care, rather than. 


insuring ?—I should be very glad if they 
would. 

3299. At what amount do you propose to 
begin with insurance?—At any amount upon 
those articles mentioned in the list. | 

3300. Did you not mention 10/.?—No; I 
said that our liability ought not to extend to any 
amount upon those articles mentioned in the 
Carriers Act for any sum. 

3301. What did you give as the maximum 
amount of insurance ?—Sixpence. 

3302. You see that the consignees are now 


We are content with the law as’ 


liable for the risk ?——That is a matter of arrange- 


ment between the consignor and the consignee. 
It does not affect the question of the companies. 
I suppose that the consignor would continue to 
make the consignee liable; it would be simply 
adding the insurance to his invoice. 

3303. The question of uniform distance, I 
think, is a matter well worthy of consideration; 
I have no doubt it would very much simplify 
matters, especially under the conditions that 
you have referred to, that the 200 miles would 
include an immense proportion of the large towns 
of the country ?—I must leave that in the hands 
of the Committee; no doubt they will deal 
equitably with it, as well as with the other parts 
of the question. ‘ 

3304. The most difficult question is the ques- 
tion of silk, and you have relieved it much by 
proposing to admit 30 per cent. of silk in a parcel, 
but I have known a case of a 207. parcel being 
refused, because there was 10s. worth of silk in 
it; therefore, I think you will admit that some 
alteration is needed ?—I do not think that they 
could legally have refused ‘it, because the 

Carriers 
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Carriers Act expressly says that they shall not 
be liable for those articles above the value of 
10/., and how the 10s. could be included in the 
102. I cannot see. 

3305. It was 201. worth of property ?—I do 
not think that the Act will bear that construc- 
tion, but I am not a lawyer. 

3306. I suppose that general wearing apparel, 
though it may be silk, is exempted under the 
Act?—No, not general wearing apparel; silk 
dresses we are not liable for. If a lady takes in 
her portmanteau, say a silk dress and jewellery, 
we are not hable for them. 

3307. As to compulsory inspection, you would 
of course expect that it would not be carried out 
except in the presence of the senders ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

3308. That would require notice, because you 
do not imagine that the senders would at all 
allow parcels to be opened after they had parted 


~ with them ?—I do not think that in practice there 


would be anything more done than is now done ; 
we have the right of inspection now, but I think 


you will agree with me that very few parcels’ 


coming from your own firm are ever inspected, 
and I am quite sure that with respectable houses 
they never would be inspected; still you cannot 
legislate in one way for respectable houses, and 
in another way for others of a different cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Leeman. 


3309. The Carriers Act was passed as far back 
as 1830, was it not ?—Yes. 

3310. And the tolls and rates of charge to be 
taken by the different railway companies have 
been granted much subsequent to that ?—The 


_ great bulk of the railways have of course been 


constructed since then. 
3311. There would not be half a dozen rail- 


_ ways in existence in 1830, would there?—I do 


not think there were more than two or three at 
the outside; all the great railway companies 
obtained their Acts of Parliament since 1530. 

3312.-My honourable friend, the Member for 
Bristol, has asked you whether you do not think 
that the charges given by the Acts of Parliament 
were intended to cover the extra care for those 
excepted articles; supposing that the care was 
accepted by the railway companies with regard to 
anything that was not within the special clauses 
of the Carriers Act, what then ?—Undoubtedly 
we are liable. 

3313. And you observe the care ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly, and if we do not observe the care we pay 
the penalty. 

3314. The Carriers Act, therefore, being in 
operation when most of the Railway Acts were 
passed, the Parliaments which passed the toll 
clauses in the subsequent Acts would be per- 
fectly aware of the clauses in the Carriers Act? 
—Certainly. 

3315. And of the right to special charges in 
respect of all those different matters?—Un- 
doubtedly they would be. 

3316. Therefore the Parliaments which fixed 
the toll clauses in the Railway Acts since 1830 
would be perfectly aware of those exceptions in 
the Carriers Act?—Yes, they must have been. 
Every one is supposed to be acquainted with 
Acts of Parliament, and therefore the Members 
of Parliament must have been so. I may state 


that fora long period the charge for the insurance 
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of any of those articles was 52. per cent. ad 
valorem. 

3317. And for a long time in truth railway 
companies did charge a much higher rate than 
they have done recently ?—A very much higher 
rate. Prior to January last the charges were 
much higher than they are now, and the pro- 
position now is to reduce them very much below, 
on condition, as I said before, that it is com- 
pulsory on both sides, and that we are relieved 
from all liability up to 10 7.; and we consent to 
the minimum of 6 7. or 971. according to the class, 
and the other conditions which I have mentioned. 

3318. You spoke about there being no difficulty 
in labelling the different packages that would be 
brought to you; would that involve the trader 
in much more inconvenience ?—Certainly not ; 
we do not find it the least inconvenient to the 
newspaper proprietors, say the “Leeds Mer- 
cury,” for instance, which has a most extensive 
circulation all over the kingdom. 

3319. That is the case, is it not, with regard 
to all local newspapers ?—Yes, every one of 
them. 

3320. It exists not merely in London, but it 
exists in the case of the provincial railways ?— 
Yes, it does; the proprietors apply to us for so 
many stamps of 2d.,3d.,4d.,5d., 6d., and so on. 

3321. And you find no difficulty in putting 
that in practice ?—Not the least. 

Mr. Morley. 

3322. Is not that on the carriage ?—Yes ; it 
matters not whether it is insurance or carriage, 
but the companies would provide those labels. 
In point of fact, the Act of Parliament might 
prescribe the form, and the sender of goods could 
fill up the blanks; and that would be the con- 
signment note upon which the company would 
make the charge for insurance. 


Mr. Zeeman. 


3323. You gave us your experience of the 
Midland figures upon which the honourable 
Member for Bristol has just examined you; do 
you happen to know that damage constitutes 
three-fifths of the entire amount of chargeability 
as against railway companies, speaking generally ? 
—I am not prepared to say three-fifths: but, as I 
said before, the damage is by far the larger 
amount. I should say it would certainly amount 
to three-fifths, but I have not the per-centage be- 
fore me. 

3324, Does breakage form the principal part 
of the damage ?—Yes, that is so. 

3325. Would it surprise you to learn that on 
the Great Northern the breakage over last year 
was as much as 9,367/.?—Not at all; I know 
that it amounts to a great deal more on the Mid- 
land than that. 

3326. Would it surprise you to find that the 
damage from wet was 3,000/.?—-No; I am sur- 
prised to find that it is so small. 

3327. And from delay as much as 3,500 J. ?— 
Yes, I can quite believe it. 

3328. Lost or stolen, 5,267/.?—Yee; that is 
not an excessive sum. 

3329 Fires to goods, 1,575/.?—That is not 
excessive. 

3330. Would it surprise you that that should 
be the case on the Great Northern ?—No; that 
is a fluctuating sum ; it may be 1,500. this year, 
and it might be 15,0007. or 20,0007. next year. 

T 2 3331. It 
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3331. It would not surprise you to hear that 
the total amount of loss from damage on the 
Great Northern was 22,656 .2—Certainly not ; as 
J said before, I know that we pay for damages 
under those various heads a very much larger 
sum than that. Of course our traffic is very 
much larger than that of the Great Northern. 

3332. You have been asked, as it appeared to 
me in errer, upon which you base the 1s. and 
2s. that you have giyen to us; would you be so 
good as to repeat to the Committee the actual 
figures which you do propose ?—For the articles 
in the second class, such as silks, furs, &e., 1s. 
per cent. carried for a distance of 200 miles. 

3333. Would you just tell us what are the 
precise articles which you put in that category 
of 1s. up to 200 miles ?—The articles enumerated 
in the early part of my evidence, namely, silks, 
furs, clocks, timepieces, and similar articles, 
should be in the lower class, that is 1s. 

Chairman. 
3334. What do you mean by “ similar” ?— 


Anything that might be in the Carriers Act, or . 


that might be included of a similar character. 
3335. [ presume that you do not mean watches? 
—WNo, I do not; clocks are not made of gold or 
silver usually. I call that the second class; and 
besides that, a cieck is a considerably bulky 
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Chairman— continued. 


article, even in the case of a timepiece for a_ 


chimney-piece. 

3336. Would that second class include bronzes 
and feathers?—Not feathers; feathers are very 
liable to damage, and they are very light 
articles; I think that feathers should be in the 
first class. ‘Then for every 100/. in value up to 
200 miles in distance 1s. only should be 
charged. 


Mr. Leeman. 


3337. For whatever distance beyond 200 miles, 
if it is going from London to Inverness, you 
put it at ls. 6d.?—Yes; not 1s. 6d. in addition; 
the ls. would be for 200 miles, whatever 
distance it is; from London to York, say, would 
be ls., and from London to Aberdeen or Inver- 
ness would be 1s. 6d., except where 6d. is the 
minimum in this class. 

3338. Assuming that it was not 100/., but that 
it was 20/., you say that in that class they 
should not pay an insurance of less than 6d. ?— 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

3339. If it was 601, what would it be?—I 

think you may take it that up to 50/. it should 


be 6d., and between 502, and 750., 9d., and from 
fol. to, 1004, Ls: 


i 
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Mr. James ALLporm, re-called; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


3340. You kindly undertook at the last sitting 
of the Committee to get certain information for 
the use of the Committee ?—Yes. First of all I 
undertook to ascertain the total amount of claims 
that we had paid; I was asked if I would give 
the claims that had been paid on articles subject 
to insurance; I stated that that was impossible, 
but I could give the amounts we had paid during 
the year under all heads; I have it now for four 
years; but if I give it for two years it will be 
enough, perhaps, taking 1873 and 1874. I will 
give the Midland only, though it was with regard 
to what the Great Northern Company had paid 
that I was asked; and I think it was stated that 
the Great Northern had paid 22,000 J. altogether 
during the year 1874; JI have now got the years 
1873 and 1874, so far as regards the Midland 
Company. I find that in the year 1873 we paid 
46,748 /., and in the year 1874 we paid 46,866 J. 

3341. Were the receipts for the two years at 
all within the same range of figures ?—The gross 
amount of our receipts for goods and cattle, ex- 
clusive ofcoal, in the year 1873, was 2,200,197 Z., 
and in 1874 it was 2,306,793 J. 

3342. The per-centage is very close ?—Yes, 
the per-centage is very close; but you observe 
that it amounts to upwards of two per cent. on 
the receipts, which is a very lafge per-centage. 
In the year 1871 we paid 34,774 1, and in 1872, 
34,835 /.; both those years also come very near. 
Our gross traflic was for one year, 1,764,000 J., 
and for the other year 1,948,000 U., so that it is 
evidently a growing quantity. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3343. May I ask whether the gross return in- 
cludes station goods ?—Yes, all goods. 

3344, Consequently, the per centage on which 
you are liable would be very much larger ?—Yes, 
it would be a herculean task to get out the sta- 
tion goods distinct from the others; but the per 
centage, of course, on goods liable to damage and 
loss, and so on, would he very much larger than 
the figures which Ihave given. But, confining 
myself to the two years, 1873 and 1874, I will give 
the figures. In the year 1873, under the head 
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“ Wet,” we paid 5,755. ; and in 1874, we paid 
4,218/. Under the head “ Lost and Stolen ” in 
the year 1873, we paid 11,4832; and in 1874, 
we paid 12.1487. Under the head « Breakage,” 
we paid 13,490 J. in 1873; and in 1874 we paid 
14,732 ¢. Under the head « Delays,” we paid in 
1873 the sum of 7,487 /.; and in 1874 we paid 
6,972 1. Under the head of “ Errors in Invoicing 
and Delivery,” in 1873, we paid 2,555 7.; and in 
1874, we paid 3,594/.; and “ From all other 
causes ” in 1873, we paid 5,978 /.; and in 1874, 
we paid, 5,202 /, 


Chairman. 

3345. What are the “ Other causes” ?—A 
variety of things. Sometimes in standiny at the 
station a considerable time things get deterio- 
rated that is to say, goods that are not delivered 
quickly, and a variety of things which in so large 
asum you cannot very well enumerate. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3346. Are perishable articles included in 
* Other causes,” or in “ Delays” ?—I have no 
doubt that under the head, “ Other causes,” you 
would find included perishable articles. All those 
figures added up together will give the gross sum, 
as I have already mentioned, of 46,866 /. I find 
that the Great Western were not enumerated in 
the same way. 

3347. Do you include damage to live stock in 
this return ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


3348. In fact, you include everything except 
coal ?—Yes. I should add that our gross receipts 
for live stock out of those 2,000,000 /. and odd, 
would probably not exseed 60,000 Z.; it isa very 
smallsum, The Great Western in the year 1873 
paid 22,248 7. upon a gross receipt of 1,507,732 1; 
and in 1874, they paid 28,980 7. upon a gross re- 
ceipt of 1,555,233 7. 

3349, That is a much lower per-centage, is it 
not, than the other ?-~Yes, it is a lower per- 
centage. Now the London and North Western 
Company, in the year 1873, paid 75,287 J. upon a 
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Chairman —continued. 


gross receipt of 3,159,562 J. ; and in 1874, they 
paid 79,774 l. on a gross receipt of 3,407,620. ; 
but of course we cannot tell what proportion of 
that traffic would have come under the articles 
enumerated in the Carriers Act. 

3350. You have no practicable means of pick- 
ing that out ?—No; I have got out the articles 
of silk to Derby, the amount insured, the weight 
insured, and the weight not insured. 

3351. When you say “ insured ” do you mean 
that you take it in the freight?—We charge it 
in one sum, but practically, since the Ist of 
January, we have reduced our charge for insur- 
ance on silk to what I propose, namely, one 
shilling, ad valorem, or very little over. 

3352. We have understood from the Coventry 
and Macclesfield witnesses that the railway com- 
panies who carry to those towns have established 
a special rate for silk, at which they carry it at 
so much per cent. for a given distance, including 
both freight and insurance, not that they charge 
a special sum for insurance plus freight ?— 
It does not matter how you charge it; for con- 
venience it is all put in one sum, but it is practi- 
cally, say from London to Derby, 25s. per ton; 
and if you take the price of silk at 20s: per Ib. 
it is a little over 1s. ad valorem. 

3353. Is that including freight?—No, that is 
insurance only ; that is deducting from the gross 
weight of goods the amount we add for insurance. 
In three months I find that we carried 11 tons 
and 12 1b. insured, and that we carried 23 tons 
2 cwt. 1 quarter 19 lbs. not insured ; so that since 
the reduction the consignors appear to have 
availed themselves considerably of the insured 
rate ; at least that is the conclusion I arrive at. 
What I have stated will give the Committee the 
proportion of silk insured and not insured; it is 
as nearly as may be one-third for the three 
months ending May 1876. 


Mr. Brocklehurst. 


3354. Does that apply to all silks ?— Yes, to 
all silks. 
3355. To manufactured silks ? —Yes. 


Chairman. 


3356. Have you the notice of that silk rate 
with you?--F am afraid not, but we should 
advise the trade, no doubt. 


Mr. Sait. 


3357. Are there any cases in which you de- 
cline to carry goods ?—No, except dangerous 
goods. 

3358. Have railway companies the power to 
decline to carry goods ?—We have the power, of 
course ; we could cease to be carriers altogether 
if we pleased, but we have never declined the 
carriage of any goods that I know of except dan- 
gerous goods. We establish certain rules and 
regulations for the carriage of gunpowder for 
example, and with regard to some other articles 
we refuse to carry at all, nitro-glycerine, for 
instance, and phosphorous. 


Chairman. 
3359. And dynamite?—Dynamite is not’ so 
dangerous as nitro-glycerine. 
Mr. Morley. 


3360. You say that you have a right to refuse 
to carry goods at all?—Yes, if we choose. 
3361. Is that really so ?—Yes. 
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Chairman. 

3362. Except the mails ?—Yes. 

3363. And troops?—Yes, and troops. One 
or two railways have been closed in this country 
in consequence of their receipts not being suffi- 
cient to pay. There are a great number of rail- 
ways for which Acts of Parliament have been 
obtained, and the toll clauses follow the usual 
form, including passengers’ parcels, horses, car- 
riages, cattle, and so on, but on which nothing 
is carried but minerals. { suppose you might 
enumerate in the United Kingdom hundreds of 
branches where nothing is carried but minerals. 
Tam not aware that any company has refused, 
having opened its line for the carriage of goods, 
any traffic, except the dangerous articles which I 
have mentioned. 


Mr. Morley. 


3364. I am anxious to know whether, if a 
parcel of goods was delivered at the St. Pancras 
station, some day your clerks could by possibility 
be authorised to say from your directors that 
they were not going to carry that package?—No; 
if you carry for one you must carry for all. 

3365. You must carry for everybody if you 
carry for anybody ?—Yes, we must carry for 
everybody if we carry for anybody. 

3266. You have no right of selection in that 
respect, have you?—No, certainly not ; we could 
say this: “ We might be subjected to so much 
loss, that we could not carry Bank of England 
notes, for instance.” 


Mr. Bruce. ! 


3367. I suppose I understand your answer to 
mean that you could refuse to carry anything, if 
you refused everybody alike ?—Yes. I appre- 
hend there is nothing in any Act’ of Parliament 
to prevent a railway company closing its line if 
it chooses, but if you carry at all, you must carry 
for everybody. | 


Mr. Morley. 


3368. If you carry passengers, you must carry 
goods, must you not ?—No, that does not follow. 


Chairman. 


3369. You might refuse to carry a parcel of 
stockings, and if you refused to carry all stock- 
ing, you would be within your right ?—Yes. 

3370. Butif you carry for one, you must carry 
for all?—Yes, that is the law. For a company 
to refuse is a state of things that is never likely 
to happen. 


Mr. Sale. 


3371. The power to refuse is a power that for 
practical purposes in the trade of the country 
would never be exercised ?—Certainly not. 

3372. Now with regard to sea risk, and the 
insurance of sea risk, is it;not the custom in- 
variably that some third party takes the insurance, 
and not the carrier !— Yes, generally. _ 

3373. To some extent that principle has been 
applied to railway carriage, has it not?—I am 
not aware of it; but they have insured at Lloyds 
outside the railway company. = 

3374. With regard to sea risks, the insurance 
by a third party has been found practically con- 
venient ?—I suppose it has. We have not, to 
my knowledge, been asked to undertake sea risk. 

3375. My question pointed to this: whether 
the insurance is not better conducted by rae 

third 
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third party, than by the carriers themselves ?— 
Upon sea risk; probably the insurance is better 
conducted by third parties; I mean in long 
voyages; but with regard to Ireland, or across 
Channel, I think an arrangement might be made 
for the convenience of the public, by which the 
company might be relieved of the risk. At the 
same time there might be an insurance for the 
sea, which would be paid by the consignor when 
he paid the freight, provided it were made per- 
fectly clear that the company were not liable in 
case the sea risk insurance was not effected. 

3376. For land carriage you prefer insurance 
by the carriers ?—Yes. 

3377. In fact, you think the cases of sea car- 
riage and land carriage are not analogous?—No, 
they are not analogous. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3378. There are some sea transits which are 
to all intents and purposes under the control of 
railway companies? — They are possessors of 
steamboats, but they cannot control the winds 
and. waves, 

3379. In such cases as those, take the Lon- 
don and North Western Company, for instance, 
which has.a line of steamers to Greenore, would 
not it be reasonable for the insurance to be taken 
by the railway company, where the consignor 
dealt with the railway company only ?—I do not 
see why a railway company should be liable for 
sea risks because they happen to be the owners 
of boats; it is for the convenience of the public 
that they should possess those boats, and if they 
take that responsibility of capital, and so on, upon 
themselves, that is no reason why they should be 
still further burthened with the responsibility of 
the sea risk. 

3380. In the case of the insurance of silk, do 
you include the insurance in the carriage rate ?— 
Tt is all charged in one sum. 

3381. Then, provided the insurance on inland 
goods was undertaken by the railway companies, 
would you recommend that it should be a sepa- 
rate insurance rate, or allin one sum. In short, 
supposing a system of insurance for inland transit 
was undertaken by the railway companies, would 
you suggest that the consignors should pay a 
freight rate, and that the insurance rate should 
be separate, or that the freight rate should in- 
clude the insurance ?—-In the account rendered 
to the consignors, it would all be included in one 
sum. The modus operandi would be this: if a 
system of labels was adopted, say we receive a 
package of goods on which the carriage would be 
5s., and the consignor puts a label on that 
Value 100J.,” that would be 1s. ; consequently 
the total charge would be 6 s.; carriage 5s., and 
insurance 1s.; that is an illustration of what I 
mean. ‘The. consignor would pay 6 s., anda bill 
would be delivered.to him for both sums in one. 

3382. You do not contemplate that the 1s. per 
cent. should extend outside of England ?—No, 
certainly not; England, Scotland, and Wales; 
in fact, Great Britain. 

3383. You are aware, are you not, that Lloyd’s, 
in their per-centage, include sea msurance across 
the Channel to Ireland ?— Yes, they do. 

3384. Now, with regard to the figures that 
you have put in this morning, do you think that 
some of those causes of damage should be re- 
moved from the railway company’ to the con- 
signor; for instance, ‘‘ Wet” ?—If a valuable 
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parcel of goods, or a valuable picture came, it 
might be put intoa box that might look like 
something of little value. The picture might be 
worth 2,0007., but it might get put into a truck, 
and get wet, and the picture entirely ruined ; 
and we might be called upon to pay a large sum 
of money for it. 

3385. But if the consignor insured, he would 
put a value on it, would he not ?—Yes; the con- 
signor, if he insured the picture, would puta 
value on it; and then, of course, we should take 
care not to load that box containing a valuable 
picture with other coarser goods which would 
not. perhaps be liable to damage. 

3386. But in such a case as that, “ Wet” 
should not be one of the ingredients that the con- 
signor should insure against, should it ?—I think 
so, decidedly. 

3387. Would not that be a lability that the 
railway company ought to prevent ?—lt is im- 
possible; wet is a risk which a shipowner is freed 
from; aud we have no more control over the 
elements on land than they have on the sea. 

3388. Is it not possible to make the mode of 
conveyance by which goods are sent by railway 
companies, safe from wet ?—I think not. 

3389. Is it not the fact that you were only 
liable for 4,000 7. of wet upon an amount of car- 
riage of 2,200,000 /. proof that the risk from wet 
can be reduced to a minimum amount; and that 
probably a little more care would have reduced 
it to nothing ?—I think it is at the minimum 
now ; 4,000 /. out of two or three millions is very 
little. 

3390. Does it not look as if a little more care 
in covering the trucks up might prevent it alto- 
gether ?—Theoretically it may, but practically 
it is impossible; theoretically everything ought 
to be safe, and every human being ought to be 
safe, but in practice we find it cannot be so: 

3391. But practically, is there not a great deal 
more loss and damage both to life and_ property 
on account of carelessness, whatever the theory 
may be?—You cannot make human beings per- 
fect. 

3392. With regard to delay, that is not a thing 
which railway companies should be relieved from, 
is it?—There are a great number of causes of 
delay which railway companies cannot control. I 
have known trains to be delayed on a line for 
8 or 12 hours without moving a yard, from causes 
not under the company’s own control. 

3393. For delays which arise from causes 
under the control of the railway company, the 
railway company should be liable, you think ?-- 
Yes, we have paid very large sums for delays. 

3394. From that lability you think that a 
railway company should not always be relieved ? 
—We do not propose it except in insurance 
cases; we say that in the articles enumerated in 
the Carriers Act, including the additional arti- 
cles which I have named, we should be relieved 
from all liability except they are insured. 

3395. In order to ascertain the amount of 
payment made by the consignor to you, those 
heads under which you have divided the whole 
amount paid for. damage and loss, and everything 
else, requires analysing in order to see how much 
of that might be placed fairly’ on the consignor ? 
—I think we ought to be free with regard to 
articles in the insurance class unless the articles 
are insured. 

3396. Now you made a different Sheen 
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of the articles which ought to be “ value” articles, 
and which ought to be either imsured, or as to 
which you ought to be relieved from all risk. 
Will you be kind enough to repeat what you 
consider ought to be the new classification ?— 
The honourable Member has a list of the articles 
mentioned in the Carriers Act; what I propose 
should be added are sculpture, statuary, bronzes, 
parian figares, marble figures and statuettes, also 
valuable ornaments. Those we propose to add 
to the carriers list. 

3397. You propose to add them and not to 
exempt them?—Yes, I propose to exempt silk 
manufactured with other articles if the value 
does not exceed 30 per cent. 

3398. Would you adopt the classification of 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, or would you put them all in 
one class ?—I proposed that we should take two 
classes, but it was pressed on me to consider 
whether there should not be one class, and that 
the maximum rates should apply to all distances. 


Chairman. 


3399. One class and one distance ?--Yes, on 
condition that the insurance was made com- 
pulsory, and then we could create afund, and we 
should be prepared to adopt one class and one 
distance; I was going to suggest this to the Com- 
mittee. Inasmuch as no legislation, I suppose, 
can be attempted this year, I would suggest to 
the companies that we should try the experiment, 
starting from the Ist of August, of putting in 
operation an ad valorem insurance of 1 s. per cent. 
The Committee would probably meet next Ses- 
sion, and of course that could not be made com- 
pulsory without an Act of Parliament; but still 
I throw that out as a suggestion; I do not know 
that the companies would adopt it, but it has oc- 
curred to one gentleman beside me that that 
would be a useful test. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3400. You mean an optional insurance ?--Yes, 
it must be an optional insurance for this year ; 
but Iam not prepared to recommend an optional 
insurance of 1 s., which should be compulsory on 
the companies, and not on the public; certainly 
not. 

3401. That ts to say you would offer to any- 
one an opportunity of insuring all their goods at 
1s. per cent. for six months, and you would ac- 
cept the insurance, provided they agreed to in- 
sure all?--I would not put it so high as that, but 
we would do that as an experiment. We would 
advise all the houses sending those valuable 
goods that we were prepared to try the experi- 
ment; but we have no data to go upon; ls. 
might be too much, and it might be too little; I 
apprehend that the Committee merely want what 
is equitable between the carriers and the public; 
we are as much at sea on the matter as the 
public; but a trial of six months might be very 
useful, aud place us all in a better position to 
judge. 

Chairman. 

3402. Do I understand you to mean this, that 
those railway companies with whom you have 
communicated, should substitute for their present 
published scale of insurance rates which they pub- 
lish, anew rate which would be a uniform 1 s. per 
cent., irrespective of distance, so that by six months’ 
experience the companies might see how much they 
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would receive, and how much: the public would 
avail themselves of that rate?— Yes, I would 
suggest that; I have not had an opportunity of 
submitting it to the associated companies, but I 
hope there would be no difficulty in inducing 
them to try that experiment. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3403. It commends itself to you as an experi- 
ment ?—Yes, it commends itself to me as an ex- 
periment only, 

3404. Stamps you would continue ?— Yes, 
everything in that list. 

3405. Silks you would alter until they were 
under the classification of a larger portion of 
other material mixed with them, and then you 
would take them out?—Supposing the bulk of 
the value of the article was cotton, say 70 per 
cent. cotton, and 30 per cent. silk, we would 
make that concession to the trade, and not call on 
them to insure. 

3406. You are aware, probably, that the duty 
in many countries is regulated by the proportion- 
ate weight of silk or linen, or cotton, as the case 
may be; would you adopt that system ?—I do not 
see how we could ascertain the weight; I think 
the value is more reliable than the weight. 


3407. You would not take the nfere balance of 
value in favour of silk, but it must be a certain 
proportion, such as 70 to 30?—The Act of Par- 
hament says silks, whether manufactured or un- 
manufactured ; I think we might be liable for the 
value of the cotton; we should not be liable for 
silks above the value of 102. now. 


3408, Are you not aware that at the present 
time goods containing nearly half silk are paid for 
as goods for which the railway is liable ?—I 
think not; we should not do it knowingly. 

3409. You would not include all furs ?—No; 
I suppose the skin of almost any animal is a fur ; 
but we have never attempted to include common 
furs in that class, though legally it means that; 
we have merely called on the parties to insure 
valuable furs. 


3410. Do you think it would be desirable to 
have a little more definition than the mere word 
“ furs,” if you were to insure altogether at 1 s. 
per cent ?—I think the trade know pretty well 
what furs are meant under the Carriers Act. 

3411. Then, with regard to hand-made Jace, 
you would still include that, and machine-made 
lace you would exclude, though some machine- 
made lace is more valuable ?—The Act of Parlia- 
ment, as passed, excludes machine-made lace, and 
we do not propose to repeal that Act. 

3412. With regard to plated articles, could 
they not be classified advantageously in the same 
way as furs ?—I do not know how we, as carriers, 
can tell the value of plated articles; you may 
put 5 s. worth of silver or 5:7. worth of silver upon 
an article. 


Chairman. 


3413. Have you ever known a case in which 
say 5/. worth of silver was ona 201. plated article? 
—It must be evident that a very different thick- 
ness of silver can be put on any article, but I 
am not a plater; it is particularly so with electro- 
plate. I know that you may buy it precisely the 
same in appearance, but the silver on one will be 
very much thicker than on the other; there is no 
doubt about that. . 

3414. Is 
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3414, Is it not the fact that according to your 
experience, a tea-pot may be plated with one 
shilling’s worth of silver, or it may be plated 
with three or four pounds’ worth of silver on it? 
—I will take those figures from you, but I do 
not know the facts. 

3415. In such cases would it be reasonable to 
compel persons who only manufactured very in- 
ferior plated articles to insure ?—I should assume 
that the manufacturer of plated teapots would bea 
respectable man; he would know what value to 
put on the articles, and he would put on his 
packages a label valuing them at 10/. or 50/. or 
100/., as the case might be; we should charge 
insurance according to his own declaration ; it is 
utterly impossible for a railway company to find 
out whether a teapot is worth 10s. or 102. 

3416. So far as the companies are concerned, 
you see no difficulty in using the general term 
‘* plated articles,” making it include all plated 
articles ?—It does so now. 

3417. You would see no difficulty in working 
your new plan in that way ?—I think not, accord- 
ing to the value. 

3418. Your other additional articles are articles 
of vertd generally, and ornaments which are 
fragile ?— Yes. 

3419. Do you think that would be a sufficient 
definition to deal with in an Act of Parliament ?— 
I think the articles enumerated by me are very 
specific ; we have all tried to define the articles 
as clearly as we could. 

3420. Of your definitions generally I do not 
think the trade would complain; but I mean the 
general term of fragile ornaments ?—We wish to 
make it as precise as we can; I think words might 
be found to specify every article which could 
fairly come under the denomination fragile or 
valuable articles, that ought to be insured. 

3421. Practically, you would be prepared to 
adopt the plan which you suggest, if the otber 
companies were to agree to it ?—Yes, we would 
be prepared to adopt it if other companies would 
agree to it. 

3422. You see no difficulty in carrying it out 
with little additional trouble to the railway com- 
panies ?—None whatever. 


Mr. Leeman. 


3423. Do you propose that the compulsion 
shoufd apply to the consignor as well as to the 
railway company ?—<As the public are interested 
in it, and you cannot well pass an Act this Session 
to make it compulsory, I merely throw that out as 
a suggestion. 

3424, You think, perhaps, that everybody will 
adopt your experiment ?—We shall very soon 
find out whether they will or not, and it will be 
valuable information for this Committee next 
year, at all events. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3425. May I ask whether your proposal in- 
cluded goods below the value of 10 /.?—There is 
no means of making that compulsory, I am 
afraid. Weare very decidedly of opinion that if 
we accept this low rate of insurance, it must be 
compulsory on the public as well as on the part of 
the railway companies. 


Chairman. 


. 3426. And you would be prepared to incur the 
danger of a loss for six months, in order to test 
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your proposal ?—We will endeavour to make it 
as generally known as possible. 


Mr. Bentinck. 


3427. You would not undertake to carry such 
goods except at those rates ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Bruce. 


3428. I understand you to say that you wish 
to make an experiment to see how far the public 
would go in without compulsion for rates of that 
kind, and also to see how far the statements made 
here are justified by the results ?>—Yes. 


Mr. Bentinck. 


3429. The distance would be uniform ?—Yes. 

3430. Do you propose to divide those parti- 
cular objects, or goods, into two classes ?—No, I 
propose to make one class; Tam not sure that we 
shall not be driven to make two classes, but I 
should be quite prepared to recommend the com- 
panies for this experimental trial to make one 
class and one charge. 

3431. You put gold, silver, china, pictures, 
furs, and silks all in one class?—Yes. 

3432. What would be the date of that experi- 
ment ?—If the companies agreed to it I propose 
to commence on the Ist of August. 

3433. And to try it for six months?—And to 
try it for six months; that would bring it on to 
about the meeting of Parliament next year. 


Mr. Bruce. 


3434. Under the system you propose the com- 
panies would be compelled to take, at that rate, 
any goods of that class presented by anybody, 
and they would have no choice ?—We should 
still reserve our right of inspection, and also I 
should limit it to 500 /., leaving ail goods beyond 
that to special arrangement, because you might 
get 20,000 7. worth of diamonds in a package a 
few inches square, and in such cases I think we 
ought to have an opportunity of taking special 
care. I should send a very trustworthy person 
with a package of that value; I should not trust 
it to the ordinary care of a guard. 


Mr. Bentinck. 


3435. Would you then ask leave to have the 
cases examined, so as to identify the contents ?— 
Take the case of gold and bullion sent by one 
firm in London to a very large amount. They 
say they always put a seal on their packages; we 
should not expect to inspect them; but if a person 
came to our station and said, “ Here is a parcel 
worth 1,0007, and we want to make a special 
bargain with you,” I think we should require to 
inspect that parcel. 

3436. Take the case that was put to Mr. 
Agnew ; take a case containing a picture valued 
at 4,000 7., a foot and a-half square, would you 
ask for an inspection ?—It would be a matter of 
impossibility for any person to satisfy himself 
whether a picture was worth 4 /. or 4,000/., we 
should be compelled to use our discretion, but it 
would give us an opportunity of taking special 
care of the picture, whether the value was 4 /. or 
4,000 7., and if we delivered it in the same con- 
dition the consignor would have no claim, but 
we should make a special arrangement in such a 


case as that. 
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Mr. Gzbson. 


3437. With regard to what you say about the 
limit of 5062. suppose a man had some goods 
that were worth 2,000 7. or 3,000 7., but was satis- 
fied to pay insurance on 500 /., when it turned 
out that the goods were worth a great deal more, 
would you pay him the 5007. ?—1 think he ought 
to insure for the full value. 

3438. If you took goods worth 1,0007., and a 
man declared and paid only on 5002, and they 
were lost, would you pay him that 500 /.2—Of 
course, if they were lost we could not tell 
whether they were worth 500/. or 1,0002., 
but if they were damaged it would be different. 
A man might insure a package for 5007. that 
was worth 50,000; if.a man came to us and 
said “ This package is worth 50,000 /.,” we would 
make a special arrangement with-him; probably 
we should charge very much less than 1s. per 
cent. ad valorem, but we should have an oppor- 
tunity of making an arrangement, and he wouid 
be compelled to declare the full value of the 
article. 

3439. Now about Ireland and the traffic be- 
tween the two countries with the sea yoyage, 
you have, I daresay, had your attention directed 
to the report of the Royal Commission on rail- 
ways, where they say that in cases where through 
booking includes transport by sea as well as by 
land the risk with regard to the sea transit 
should be subject to the exceptions ordinarily 
specified in bills of lading ?—Yes. 


3440. You know the Section in the Act of 
Parliament founded on that report, namely, the 
31st and 32nd Vict. c. 119, which is the Regu- 
lation of Railways Act, 1868 ?—Yes. 


3441. That section provides: ‘* Where a com- 
pany by through booking, contracts to carry any 
animals, luggage, or goods from place to place, 
partly by railway and partly by sea, or partly by 
canal and partly by sea, a condition exempting 
the company from liability for any loss or damage 
which may arise during the carriage of such 
animals, luggage, or goods by sea, from the act 
of God, the King’s enemies, fire, accidents from 
machinery, boilers, and steam, and all and every 
other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, 
and navigation, of whatever nature and kind so- 
ever, shall, if published in a conspicuous manner 
in the office where such through booking is 
effected, and if printed in a legible manner on 
the receipt or freight note which the company 
gives for such animals, luggage, or goods, be 
valid as part of the contract between the consignor 
of such animals, luggage, or goods and the com- 
pany, in the same manner as if the company had 
signed and delivered to the consignor a bill of 
lading containing such condition.” You see that 
the introduction of those conditions with the two 
“ifs”? were not comprised in the report of the 
Royal Commission ?—Yes. 

3442, Do you think that the introduction of 
those conditions has substantially hampered 
through traffic where it involves a sea voyage ?— 
The latter “if” has rendered it nugatory. 


3443. In what way ?—In this way, that you 
cannot possibly give freight notes or sign freight 
notes for every article that is delivered to you. 
It is not done; it could not be done if the com- 
panies comply with the first condition in the 14th 
section; it is all that they ought to do. 


3444, That is to say, to publish the fact ina 
conspicuous manner ?—Yes, in every. office, but 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. Gibson —continued. 


I do not suppose that we give receipts for ten 
per cent. of the goods we receive. | . ; 
3445. Is it not the practice for inland carriers 
to send round carts to collect: great quantities of 
mer and not to give a’receipt in each case ?— 
es. i 
3446. That would make it impossible to comply 
with this section, would it not Yes. 
3447. That is the reason, is it?—Yes. I do 
not know how that got into the Act of Parlia- 
ment, but it never ought to have been put in; it 
goes much beyond the recommendation of the 
Commission of 1867. I should propose that if 
this inquiry results in an Act of Parliament, that 
part of the 14th section should be dealt with. 


3448. Then the law would be that if notice 
was put up, and the ordinary rate was paid, the 
company would not be liable if an accident hap- 
pened during the sea voyage from any ordinary 
risk usually included in a bill of lading ?—Yes, 
just so. 

3449. But if the consignor insured, the com- 
pany’s liability would follow the insurance ?— 
Yes, we should have the power to exclude sea 
risk altogether, but we might for convenience, 
adopt a scale of insurance for sea as well as for 
land. 


Mr. Freshfield. . 

3450. I think you recognise it as a general 
obligation that the railway companies, as practi- 
cally the carriers of the trade of’ the country, 
should be compeliable to carry all goods generally 
speaking. I mean of course, except such as are 
dangerous goods ?—I think that that is the prac- 
tice of all railway companies; we never refuse 
any goods except certain articles which are very 
dangerous. 

3451. May I, however, put it to you that prac- 
tically, you do not carry all goods, and for this 
reason, that with reference to excepted articles, 
you have fixed tariffs so high that the goods 
owners will not send the goods by your railway ? 
—I think itis not the tariff of carriage; itis the 
tariff of insurance. 

3452. Call it which you please, but you do not 
carry all the goods you might carry, do you?— 
We are quite aware of that. 

3453. Do not you think you might carry a 
much larger quantity of goods with advantage to 
yourselves and with advantage to the public ?— 
Yes, if the rate of insurance were reduced. 


3454. But taking the proposition absolutely, 
do you not think that you might carry a much 
larger quantity of goods with advantage to the 
public and to yourselves?— Yes, but I must 
qualify that in the way I have put it, namely, if 
the rates of insurance were reduced. 

3455. I will take your qualification, because 
the amount of rate, or the insurance, is your own 
doing ?—I was not aware that this Committee 
was going to inquire into the question of rates ; 
it is a question of insurance under the Carriers 
Act; our rates are fixed by Parliament. 

2456. I do not want to touch any susceptibility 
of the railway companies at all; but 1 want to 
see if it is not so, namely, that you might under 
ordinary circumstances, with your qualification, 
carry a much larger quantity of goods with ad- 
vantage to yourselves and to the trade of the 
country ?—Yes, with the qualification I have put, 
we might do so. 

3457. Do 
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Mr. Fresh field—continued. 


3457. Do you not think that the trade would 

hay greatly under a knowledge on the part of 
the trade beforehand, of the rates that they were 
called upon to pay ?—They do know. 
» 8458, But unfortunately, they do know it with 
a forbidding knowledge that they cannot send 
their goods with the price so high, but you now 
say that if the rate were reduced, you would 
carry much more goods ?—No doubt. 

3459. Is it not advisable with regard to the 
growth of the carrying trade, that there should 
be a knowledge beforehand of the rate of car- 
riage or insurance'(whichever you like to call it) 
at which the goods are going to be takeu 2—Yes, 
that is what I propose. 

3460. The fixing arbitrarily of a rate by the 
railway companies, cannot be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement to either party, can it?—Perhaps tie 
honourable Member will put a case. 

3461. You now demand’7s. for instance, and 
are willing to take a much less sum, say 1s. 
Now, an arrangement by which 1 s. certain should 
be charged, as against 7 s., must be in favour of 
the trade, must it not?--No doubt: 

3462. Now you would propose to carry goods, 
Lthink, at comparative rates with regard to all 
classes of goods.?--We have done that now for 
35 years, 

3463. But I am speaking of what you would 
do, under the: new system ?-—Under the new 
system we do not propose. to interfere with the 
Parliamentary tolls at all. The whole question 
is what shall be charged for insurance. All my 
evidence applies to.the charge for insurance. 


3464, Unfortunately 1 am unable quite to dis- 
tinguish hetween what: you call insurance and 
what 1s called’ tonnage; if yow say it isld. a 
ton, with 1's. insurance, I call it 1s. 1d., and it 
is 80, is it not’?-~-No, certainly not. 

3465, But practically the trade think so, do 
they not ?—No, not at all, inasmuch as we charge 
per ewt. or per ton for the carriage; a ton of 
silk, for instance, is worth between 2,0007. and 
3,000 7,, anda ton of gold would be worth per- 
haps'40,000 7. or 50,000 /., so that it is not so; if 
we carry a ton of silk at 40s., the insurance 
being 1s, per cent., it would not’come to that. 


_ 3466, No, it would not, but the goods owner 
whose goods.are being carried looks to what he 
is to pay, whether you call it tariff of carriage or 
tariff of insurance ?— A man in trade would have 
a list of our rates and would know what we 
should charge per cwt..or per ton; it isin hisown 
breast what the value of the package is ; we may 
charge 1s. per cent. for carriage and the value 
of the parcel may be 1,000 7., and the insurance 
in that case would be 10s., so that the total 
charge would be 11 s., and as to another package 
you might reverse those figures; 10s, might be 
the carriage and the value might be 1002, in 
that case that 11s. would be 10s. for carriage, 
and 1 s. for insurance, 

3467. But do you not consider that the know- 
ledge beforehand of what should be charged to 
pay the rate including the insurance is a very 
essential element to the persons sending the 
goods ?—He is the only person who can have 
that knowledge, the company cannot. 


3468. The company must know the value if 
they charge insurance?—The company know, 
and the public sending the goods know the per- 
centage charged, but a picture in a case weighing 

0.66. 


Mr. Freshfield—continued. 


not 5 lbs. may be worth 2,000/,, another picture 
might be worth 1007. and weigh much more. 
3469. But I understand that you are prepared 
to take that risk of delivery for a picture, what- 
ever the value may be, at.a certain price ?— Yes 


3470. Then I suppose you must divide the 
goods into two or three classes; and common 
goods which are not now excepted you would 
take at any rate ?—No, certainly not. 


3471. Would you require an insurance on those 
common goods ?--No, not insurance, but there 
are a great number of articles of various kinds 
that are not enumerated in the Carriers Act for 
which we are liable, but they are spread over five 
classes 1, 2,3, 4, and 5, 

3472. You would not increase your rate with 
regard to those common goods ?-—No, 


3473. And you would not charge insurance ?— 
No, 

3474, But you would with regard to the new 
class?—The rate for the carriage would be as 
enumerated in the classification. Then, in addi- 
tion to that, the sender of the goods fixes the 
value on them, and he paysa per-centage. 


3475. But you would be compellable to carry 
those goods at the rate of insurance that you 
fixed?—Yes, on condition that the sender was 
compelled to declare their full value, and pay the 
insurance. 

3476. Would there be any difficulty in your 
mind in inserting provisions of that kind inan Act 
of Parliament, with the maximnm prices, in a 
Schedule ?—Not the least; that is what I pro- 

ose. 

x 3477. Do you think you could do it with one 
class of insurance and not with two or three 
classes ?—What I proposed was, that there should 
be two rates of insurance; 1s. up to 200 miles, 
and 1s. 6d. above 200 miles. 

3478. On different classes of goods; up to 200 
miles, 1 s.,and 1s. 6 d. beyond 200 miles ?—Yes; 
but now I propose to charge 1s. per cent. with- 
out reference to distance and on all classes of 
goods; I mean the goods enumerated in the Car- 
riers Act. 

3479. Would it not be a fair arrangement to 
charge 3d. for 50 miles, and so on, up to 200 
miles ?—I did mention a minimum of 6d. 

3480. You think that would be not too much 
for 10 or 20, or 30 miles ?—I think not. 


Chairman: 


3481. With regard to this proposed experiment 
of yours, I understand you to suggest that if this 
Committee will delay its report, or content itself 
with reporting the evidence, coming to no conclu- 
sion with regard to the recommendation of legis- 
lation till next Session, the railway companies on’ 
whose behalf you speak would, as an experiment, 
agree to insure all classes of goods. within the 
Act for any distance from a period beginning on 
the Ist of August next, at the rate of ls. per 
cent. ?—I said that this suggestion had occurred 
to me this morning, I have not had an opportu-: 
nity of consulting the other companies on the 
subject, but I would recommend the other com- 
panies to adopt it as.an experiment. Only I can- 
not now bind the companies. 

3482. Do I rightly understand the proposition 
you have made, assuming the other companies to 
fall in with:it?--Yes; assuming the other com- 
panies to fall in ‘with it. 
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Chairman—continued. 


3483. You cannot bind the other companies, 
nor even speak for them ?—No. 

3484, And besides that, all the evidence we 
have had, except your own, has been unanimous 
in fixing 5d. per cent., and not 1s. per cent. as 
the proper price for the registration or insurance 
fee ?1—Yes. 

3485. Therefore, your experiment would not 
conclude the question raised by the trade as 
against the railway company, but would be trying 
a totally different issue ?—Yes, quite so; but my 
experience is decidedly against the low scale 
that those witnesses propose. As far as our ex- 
perience goes, I should be very much opposed to 
accepting so low a scale as 5d. per cent. 

3486. The witnesses have all told us that if 
the figure of 5d. per cent. ora 1 d. for 201. is 
adopted, a very large business in registration and 
insurance will immediately spring up, and from 
the evidence which has been given I do not think 
any witness who has been examined here could 
object to that being made compulsory, because 
he has said the trade would not object, but pro- 
bably the result they anticipate as following from 
their reduction, would not follow from your re- 
duction to 1s. ?—I think it is fair to assume that 
ls. is not out of the way, because, as I have 
pointed out to the Committee, in consequence of 
ls. per cent. being charged (practically) on silk, 
we are now getting one-third of the whole of that 
insurance. 1 think it is only a question of time. 


3487. The experiment which you propose, you 
conceive would not conclude the question, but it 
would enable you to give better evidence to 
another Committee next year with regard to the 
extent to which the public would avail themselves 
of the advantage of insurance at that rate ?—Yes, 
I think so; the public would not suffer any 
damage from it, because at present they are pay- 
ing more. 

3488. The experiment, if you can get the other 
companies to make it, would be no doubt an 
advantage to the public as far as it went ?—Yes, 
quite so; if the traders are not prepared to go 
beyond 5 d., I should, as far as lay in my power, 
resist compulsory insurance at so low a rate. I 
think it would be very inequitable and a very un- 
just infliction-on the companies. 

3489. What you mean is this: “We will try 

1s.; if it pays us, we will stick to it, and the trade 
shall not get anything more; if we lose by it, we 
shall adhere to the old state of things”; is that 
so ?—-No, on the contrary ; we do not desire to 
make a profit out of this; we desire to cover the 
losses, but not to make a profit out of it. 
3490. In that case, suppose you try 1s, and 
come again next Session, allowing for the novelty 
of the thing and for its not being generally known, 
and so on, and if you come to the conclusion 
that you have done very well at 1s., then, I sup- 
pose, you hope the railway companies would be 
prepared to submit to that compulsory 1 s., other- 
wise what is the use of the adjournment ?-—I think 
the compulsion should be on both sides. 

3491. Your experiment will either answer or 
it will not?--It might answer for the next six 
months, but if it was made compulsory on the 
companies and not on the public, when it is an 
Act of Parliament, we could not depart from it, 
when the public might. 

3492. Suppose it docs not answer, you would, 
I presume, then come to the Committee and say, 
‘« Experience has shown that that is too low a 
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rate” ?--And if it did not answer I should be 
justified in doing so. ) ba 

3493. That is your object in seeking an ad- 
journment I suppose ?--Yes. 

3494. In that event the public would gain 
nothing, would they ?— They would gain this: 
that during that six months whatever goods they 
insured they would insure at a low rate. 

3495. But the public would say that was not 
the rate they asked for ?—Yes, but it does not 
follow that they should bring the companies down 
to what they choose to say is right. 

3496. If the thing which you propose does not 
answer, you would suggest to the Committee that 
it would not be fair to proceed any further in the 
direction of compulsory insurance? — Yes, I 
should. 

3497. If it does answer you would concede an 
Act of Parliament imposing a 1 s. rate ?—Yes, 
but to be compulsory on both sides. 


Mr. Whitwell, 


3498. But if from your experience you found 
it answered so well that you could really estimate 
that a lower rate would pay, and if the public 
would not pay more, you might reconsider the 
matter I suppose ?—No doubt in course of time it 
would come to that result. The railway com- 
panies merely wish to be protected from loss; if 
6 d. would raise the fund necessary for that pur- 
pose I would take 6 d., but 1 am not prepared to 
say that even 1s. is the right figure. 


Chairman. 


3499. In any case, Lioyds and the outside 
people would soon bring you|down to what is 
really a remunerative rate, would they not ?— 
No, I think not; Lloyds have the choice of in- 
surance ; they would refuse five-tenths of what 
was offered them. 

3500. Do you think that six months is long 
enough to try the experiment you have men- 
tioned ?—Yes, I mentioned six months because I 
thought the Committee would not desire to post- 
pone the matter too much; but of course a year’s 
trial would be far more likely to lead to correct 
results. 

3501. At what time, do you think, would you 
be able to tell the Committee definitely whether 
the railway companies would be willing to adopt 
that experiment ?—I think we might have a 
meeting this week. 


Mr. Morley. 


3502. I understand you to say that inasmuch 
as legislation is impossible this Session, it had oc- 
curred to you in conversation with a friend that 
the railway companies might, without any 
direction or authority of law, try the experiment 
themselves, and not asa part of an inquiry ?— 
Just so. : 


Chairman. 


3503. Have you not suggested that we should 
postpone reporting our views to the House this 
Session ?—I merely remarked that legislation 
would probably be impossible this Session. Of 
course I could not dictate to the Committee. 

3604. Supposing fora moment, this Committee 
should report for the compulsory 5 d., would you 
then, during the interval between the report and 
the possible legalising of its recommendation ; 
that is to say, during the recess, be willing to 

adopt 
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adopt the 1s.?—No, I think not; I think we 
should then have to fight the question in the best 
way we could. 

3505. Then you would use your Parliamentary 
influence, and do the best you could for your- 
selves ?—Yes. 

3506. You suggest that on the one hand the 
Committee should make no definite report, and 
that on the other hand, you should try this ex- 
periment ?—I think that would be the practical 
outcome of it, as legislation could not take place 
this year. Six months, though a very short time, 
might give us some practical results which would 
be valuable to the Committee another Session. 


Mr. Whitwell.. 


3507. I think you stated that six months’ ex- 
perience would enable you to arrive at more de- 
tails with regard to the probable results ?—Yes, 
to this extent, that if people avail themselves of 
the low insurance, we could give you the results 
of our working. Mr, Agnew said that he sent 
about 2,000,000 7. worth of pictures. It would be 
‘utterly impossible for the companies to tell the 
Committee next year, unless Mr. Agnew chose to 
declare the ‘value of them on every occasion, 
whether we carried 200,000,0007. worth of 
pictures, or 200,090 /. worth. 


Mr. Zeeman. 


3508. Would not that apply to all the traders ? 
—Yes. Imerely mentioned pictures as an illus- 
tration. ‘Taking a box of jewellery or diamonds, 
we cannot tell whether it contains 1,000 /. worth, 
or 100,000 2. worth, unless the sender declares it. 

3509. Next year you would be in this position: 
that unless there had been voluntary compulsion, 
if one may say so; unless there had been on the 
part of the trade a voluntary sending of all their 
goods, you would be pretty well where you are 
now ?—1 fancy that the low scale would be prac- 
tically adopted by a great many people. 


3510, You think that at 1s. the mass of traders 
would send and insure ?—Yes, it is only my 
opinion, but it would be at all events a little ex- 
perience for us. 

3511. The evidence you have given with re- 
gard to the rates charged, was evidence founded 
on a vonference with other representatives of 
large companies ?—Yes. 

3612. The view as to the charge which you 
then expressed was one which the managers of 
other railway companies were prepared to come 
here and recommend ?— Yes. 


3513. But the suggestion which you have this 
morning made about the six months’ experiment 
has not been made after a conference with any 
of those railway managers?—With only one of 
them. 

3514. As far as the railway companies generally 
are concerned, they have had no opportunity of 
hearing of the experiment which you suggest ?— 
Just so; that is why I am so particular in not 
committing the companies to that suggestion, 
because I have had no opportunity of submitting 
it to them. 

3515. Do you not think that the other com- 
panics would require, that if there is to be on one 
side a bargain to this six months’ experiment, 
there should be equally some bargain on the part 
of those who are senders ?—If that could be done, 
T think it is only fair that it should be done. 

0.66. 
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3516. Do you think that the railway com- 
panies are likely, when they come to discuss the 
question, to enter on a one-sided agreement, such 
as in truth that would be ?—At the last meeting 
of the Committee I suggested the 1 s. 

3517. But they are not then, so far as you are 
aware, prepared to enter on the discussion of 
any experiment for six months at 1 s.?—No. 


3518. Do you think the directors of the com- 
panies are likely to commit themselves to an ex~- 
periment of which the whole benefit is to be on 
one side ?—My opinion is that the benefit would 
be mutual. I think the public would avail them- 
selves of alow scale to insure to a very much 
larger extent than they now do. 

3519. But you having given evidence of the 
small extent comparatively to which insurance is 
now carried, I wish to ask you where is the in- 
ducement of the public to pay 1s., when at pre- 
sent the great mass of them pay nothing ?—Then 
it would be a failure. 

3520. Is not the fact that they are not paying 
anything now conclusive that they will not pay 
1s.?—I am not sure of that. At present the 
charge is very much higher than 1s. They pre- 
fer taking the risk, and very serious losses occur 5 
but if they could insure for 1s., 1 think they 
would do it. 

3521. You have heard, have you not, that at 
this moment the great mass of traders do not in- 
sure at all?—Just so, in consequence of this 
charge. 

3522. Do you think that they would insure for 
the mere purpose of ascertaining what 1s. would 
do ?—No, not for the mere purpose of ascertain- 
ing that, but to get rid of the anxiety which so 
many of the witnesses said they were under when 
they sent valuable goods by railway. 


3523. I understand you to say your principle 
is throughout that there should be compulsion ? 
—Yes; if there were an Act of Parliament. 

3524. That is say, whatever the rate may be, 
that it should be compulsory on the sender with 
regard to all the articles now within the Carriers 
Act, and with regard to the additional articles 
which you suggest should be included ?—Cer- 
tainly, I should not recommend that low scale if 
the compulsion is to be only on the companies. 


Chairman. 


3525. I will now ask you a few questions on 
the assumption that this experiment is out of the 
way for the moment, and with regard to your 
evidence generally. You have given two classes 
of insurable goods in place of the present classi- 
fication; will you pardon me for saying that I 
have not been able to understand the principle 
on which you divide the goods into those two 
classes ; what occurred to me is this, that if you 
must have two classes, it would be more reason- 
able to divide the goods into two classes which I 
will now mention, the one being goods liable to 
damage by reason of their being:fragile, while the 
other class of goods would be goods liable to loss 
or abstraction simply; would not that be a 
classification the propriety of which would be 
obvious, and with regard to which there is a 
ereat deal to be said in fixing the rate of insur- 
ance ?—1. think great liability to damage and 
extreme value ought to go together. 

3526. But you only put in the value when you 


get an ad valorem rate increasing with the value ; 
U3 now 
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now take such an article as a picture, or a statue, 
or a china vase, or eyen'a hamper of crockery or 
china, where breakage is simply destructive of 
the value, they might reasonably be put into one 
class, and subjected to a somewhat higher rate, 
whereas articles like gold, silver, watches, and 
clocks, which are not liable to injury by break- 
age, but only to abstraction and loss, ought to 
be put into another category; the rate being 
ad valorem, the element of value ought be elimi- 
nated from the calculation; is that your view ?— 
No, I cannot take that view; I think great value 
in small compass involves very great risk, but 
I do not propose to put clocks in the higher 
class. 

3527. But you do watches ?—-Yes; a great 
number of watches are of small, no doubt; but 
still watches, as a rule, are very valuable articles, 
and unfortunately a great number of them are 
lost. 

3528. Surely you cannot. say that a watch is 
more liable to be broken than a china vase ?—A 
100 J, watch is more likely to be lost than 100 /. 
worth of silk. 

3599, But contrasting a 1007. watch with a 
1007, statuette, or a 100J. picture, or 1002. china 
vase, can you, fora moment, say that they are 
in the same class?—Yes, I think so; I think a 
1002. picture is less liable to damage, and less 
liabie to loss by theft than a 1007. watch. 

3530. Supposing a 100/. watch is damaged, 
the glass might be broken, but you cannot fancy 
any permanent injury to it, whereas a crack to 
a statuette is destruction ?—That is true, but 
loss is the principal item in that class of article, 
namely, watches. 

353]. But the evidence: shows that the losses 
are very small, does it not ?—Yes, that is because 
they are sent by post; but, nevertheless, as an 


experiment, I think it. is only fair that articles 


of extreme value, and articles which are very 
liable to breakage from fragility, should go in 


one class. ‘ 


3532. You do not propose any change with 
regard to the present limit of 101, do you?— 
Yes, I propose that if we adopt the higher scale, 
with the minimum of 6d., there should be no 
restriction with regard to the amount; that 10 /. 
should be insured as much as 20/., with a rate of 
6d. up to 50/., 9d. for 751., and 1s. for 1002. 
Those figures represent, of course, a large con- 
cession on the existing charges; and I think the 
traders of the country ought to be satisfied with 


that. 
3533. Are you prepared. to make any con- 


Chairman—continued. 
cession with regard to distance, apart from this 
experiment ?—If the companies adopt the sug- 
gestion which I have taken the liberty of throw- 
ing out, then, of course, the 1s. charge would 
apply to all distances for land ‘carriage. 

3534. But supposing there is no chance of 
that, would you not, on recommendation, sup- 
posing that fell to the ground, give up your claim 
to the scale of distance’?— I could not depart from 
the evidence which I gave on a former occasion, 
without the consent of the companies. 


Mr. Morley. 


3535. I understood you to say that your sug- 
gestion was absolutely outside the report and 
the work of this Committee, and that you did 
not speak with authority for the other com- 

anies ?—J ust. so. 

3535. Therefore, I presume, when we make our 
report, your company, and I hope the whole of the 
companies, will be prepared to consider the ex- 
periment you have suggested, while the question 
of future legislation is undecided ?—L hope that 
the companies will be prepared to accept the 
suggestion. 


Sir Edward Watkin. 


3537. In answer to the questions of the honour- 
able Member for Dover, you seemed to assent to 
what he laid down, namely, that larger quantities 
of goods could be carried if the railway. companies 
made a more reasonable charge; will you kindly 
say what are those large quantities of goods 
which would be carried if the railway companies 
made a more reasonable charge ?—I suggested 
that the honourable Member should give par- 
ticulars, because I was not aware of such large 
quantities of goods that could be carried if the 
railway companies made a more reasonable charge. 
My answer applied entirely to the question of 
insurance; I said if the insurance was reduced 
to 1s. I haveno doubt the companies would re- 
ceive a much larger sum ofmoney ; but I do not 
apprehend that there would be any large increase 
in the quantity of goods. 

3538. You do not mean in any way to endorse 
the statement that there are large quantities of 
goods not carried by the railways in this country 
because the companies now charge too high a 
rate ?—Certainly not. nee 

3539, You merely meant that there would be 
more insured goods carried?—Over and over 
again I tried to make my answer elear on that 
point, as applying to insurance and not to car- 
riage. 


Mr. ALEXANDER STAVELEY Hint, D.C.L.,,.Q.c. (a Member of the Committee); Examined. 


Chairman. 

3540. You are one of Her Majesty’s Counsel? 
—Yes. 

3541. You have had large practice at the bar? 
—Yes. 

3542. Which has led you to observe the 
action of the Carriers Act ?—Yes, which has 
led me to observe the action of the Carriers Act. 
I have been counsel for a great many years for 
the London and North Western Company. 

3543. And you have been occasionally en- 
gaged against railway companies >—Yes. 

3544, Will you kindly tell the Committee 
what the general affect of the Carriers Act has 


Chairman—continued. 


been ?—It struck me after what was said to me 
by one or two of the Members of the Committee, 
that it might perhaps be useful if I briefly 
stated what were the conditions. with regard 
to carriers, at common law, before the Act; 
secondly, their position under the Act; and, 
thirdly, to lay before the Committee such sug- 
gestions with regard to, the legal requirements 
of the case at present.as had commended them- 
selves to Mr. Dodgson and myself in the course 
of considerable discussion of the matter, and 
which I believe led, to some extent, to the 
appointment of this Committee. Some of 
those 
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Chairman—continued. 


those suggestions I will take the liberty of 
putting before the Committee in the shape of 
formal clauses, of what I will call a draft Bill, 
simply as the most exact and convenient way of 
doing it. I would remind the Committee that by 
the common law carriers by land, such as ‘stage 
waggon carriers and coaches, carrying for hire, 
were held to undertake ‘to transport the goods 
of such as employed them for hire, and were 
insurers, liable, except for the act of God and the 
king’s enemies, liable even in case of accidental 
fire or robbery. In that respect their position 
differed materially from their position as carriers 
of passengers, with regard to whom they were 
not insurers; and to put it briefly, it seems to 
me that it may be well illustrated in this way: 
Supposing an accident arises on a railway from a 
latent defect in the tyre of a wheel, as far as 
their duty and liability as carriers of passengers 
goes, for any person who is injured or killed, the 
railway company would not be liable; but if a 
cask of wine were stove in, or any damage done 
to goods, then, inasmuch as they have insured the 
safe carriage of those goods, they are liable with 
reeard to those goods. That was their position 
at common law. 

3545. I have heard it stated thus: that as 
carriers of goods they were bound to deliver the 
goods, and with regard to passengers, they were 
bound tc take all reasonable precautions ?—Yes, 
everything which foresight could do they were 
bound to do for passengers; but they must go 
very far beyond that with regard to their duty 
as carriers of goods; they are liable for any 
damage that may ensue, except in the case of vis 
major, the act of God, or the king’s enemies. 
There is one other exception, namely, where there 
is a tendency to decay in the article. For in- 
stance, if on a hot 13th of August the grouse be- 
comes rotten, or soda water explodes, those are 
inherent defects in the goods themselves. 

3546. That state of the law led carriers to give 
certain notices, and to other attempts to reduce 
the liability of common carriers ?—Yes; their 
duties at common law are connected with the 
point that ‘has been a good deal discussed to-day 
in this Committee with regard to the duty of 


railway companies to carry all goods offered for . 


carriage. A railway company was held at an 
early date to be a common carrier, and, as a 
common carrier, is bound to carry the goods 
of all persons offering to pay hire on such goods 
as they profess to carry. (Crouch v. London and 
North-Western Railway Company, 14 C. B. 
255). The law upon this point was laid down 
‘in a very early case by Chief Justice Holt. Chief 
Justice Holt said that an action would lie against 
a common carrier if, for example, his horses were 
not loaded, and he then refused to take a packet 
proper to be sent by a carrier (1 Lord Raymond, 
652, 654).—[ Wote. In this case the liability of the 


Post Office for a lost letter was first discussed ° 


and decided. in favour of the Post Office, Holt, 
C. J., dissenting]. A similar decision was also 
arrived at with regard to railways (Johnson v. 
Midland Railway Company, 4 Exchequer, 367), 
and it was held that a railway company, as a 
common carrier, is bound to carry all goods offered 
to it for carriage, except such goods as the com- 
pany does not profess to carry (3 L., T. N. S., 
371). In the case of Oxlade against the North 
Eastern Railway Company, it appeared that the 
company at a certain station put up rates of tolls 
0.66. 


Chairman—continued. 


which included coals, but they said, from this 
station we do not intend to carry coals for any one. 
Now, it was held that the company were not 
bound to carry coals from that particular station, 
inasmuch as a company were not bound to carry 
any goods which they did not hold themselves 
out to carry for the public; the notice that they 
did not do so was general; but if a carrier held 
himself out to the public as. ready to carry. 
goods from a given station to another sta- 
tion, he must do so for every one who came and 
offered to pay the hire. The only exceptions to 
their liability to carry all goods offered are when 
their carriages are full, or when goods are offered 
which they do not hold themselves liable to carry, 
or when, under the Railways Clauses Act, the 
goods are dangerous goods. The duty of a com- 
mon carrier is to take care of the goods, and 
deliver them within a reasonable time, looking to 
the regular course of conducting business. To 
go back to the olden days, a carrier with a broad 
wheeled waggon would be bound to carry goods 
in a certain time, and a carrier by a mail coach 
would be bound to carry goods in a certain time ; 
and a reasonable time has always been held to be 
such as is duly consistent with the usual course 
of business pursued by the carrier. Then a 
question arises which, I think, before there is 
any Act of Parliament passed, we should endea- 
vour to clear up; that is to say, whether a tem- 
porary loss is to be taken as really a loss; and in 
the Bill which has been drawn by my friend Mr. 
Dodgson, that question being one which has not 
yet been resolved by the courts of law, is met by 
a clause in which he suggests, that delay occa- 
sioned by a temporary loss should be deemed 
to be a loss within the meaning of the Car- 
riers Act, or such other Bill as may be passed. 
That being the position and liability. of carriers 
by the common law, we find that, before the Act of 
1 Will. 4, c. 68, they attempted different modes 
of limiting their liability ; one mode which they 
adopted for limiting their liability was by sticking 
up and advertising notices in their office. But 
the courts held that they were not freed from 
their liability unless the employer was himself 
affected with the knowledge of the notice, and 
even then they were still held to be liable if they 
were guilty of any misconduct or gross negligence 
which was equal to a misfeasance. They would 
still be liable, even in spite of their notices, for 
delivering to a wrong person, carrying beyond the 
place of delivery, or using a different mode of 
conveyance from that which was held out to the 
sender; butia carrier would not be lable. For 
instance, there was.a case some time ago in which 
Lord Mansfield delivered a very learned judg- 
ment; that was the case of Gibbon v. Paynter 
(4 Burr. 2301), where a person in Birmingham, 
knowing what was the actual charge to be paid 
for sending money, I think it was 3d. in the 
pound, sent money in some hay in an old nail bag, 
concealing from the carrier that 1t was money. 
The hay and the bag arrived safe, but the money 
was gone, and Lord Mansfield, going through 
the whole of the law on the subject, delivered a 
judgment which is as well worth reading with 
regard to the duty of carriers as anything on 
record. It was held that where there was any 
concealment amounting to a trick upon the car- 
riers, such as in getting him to carry valuable 
goods at a lower rate; “and a higher price 
ought in conscience to be paid him for the insur- 
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Chairman—continued. 


ance of money, jewels, and valuable things than 
for insuring common goods of small value.” The 
carrier would be free, and not bound by the 
common law liability as an insurer and carrier. 
The notices that the carriers gave were for 
rendering themselves free from liability in the 
case of a great number of goods; they gave 
notice that they would not be bound in very 
numerous cases, and it was held that those special 
notices freed them from liability, so long as the 
notice was proved to have come to the knowledge 
of the sender. Then you will see there arose two 
questions; first, with regard to ‘the construction 
of the notice itself; and secondly, as to whether 
that notice had come to the knowledge of the 
sender. 

3547. The question is not unlike that which 
was tried with regard to passengers in the House 
of Lords the other day, is it?—No; it is very 
much the same class of case. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the Act of 11 Geo. 4, and 1 Will. 4, 
c. 68, the Carriers Act, was passed. 

3548. Are you able to say, or do you know, 
whether that Act was passed on the report of any 
Royal Commission or Committee of this House ? 
—] have not looked at that, but I am pretty sure 
that it was not. To take the Carriers Act in 
general terms, I think you may describe its 
operation as this (I am speaking of the Act of 
1830): that it makes a declaration of nature and 
value a condition precedent to the right to re- 
cover in cases of the named articles if above 107. 
in value. 

3549. It also excludes the operation of all the 
notices which we have been referring to, does it 
not?—Yes ; it also excludes the operation of all 
the notices. 

3550. It exempts the railway company from 
liability for parcels not declared; and it subjects 
them to a disability to give notice at all ?—Yes, it 
subjects them to a disability to give notice at all. 
And it has other provisions, on which I propose 
to say one word as I go through the sections. 
But I think the Committee may take it that that 
isthe operation of the Act, namely, to make a 
declaration of the nature and value a condition 
precedent to the right to recover in the case 
First of 
all, with regard to the operation, of the Act, the 
Committee will notice that it is an Act for 
carriers by land. Now on that I would venture 
to say, that although that might be a very proper 
limitation of the Act at the time, and under the 
circumstances when the Act was passed, 45 years 
ago, yet now, under the altered circumstances, 


-there ought to be a much wider interpretation 


given to the words “ by Jand”; and with that view 
Mr. Dodgson and myself prepared the clauses in 
this sketch of a Bill on pages 25 and 26, where 
we suggest that “ If a carrier from any place in 
the United Kingdom, and the Islands of Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, and the Isle of 
Man to any other place therein, is a carrier by 
rail for any other part of the journey between 
the two places, he shall be deemed a carrier by 
land within the meaning of the said Act of 
William 4, and this Act for the whole of the 
distance between the said places, and as such shall 
be entitled to the benefit of the said Acts in respect 
of any loss of or injury to such article, whether 
it happens on land or on water.” The next 
clause is a longer one which carries that out 
and makes further provision. , 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Chairman—continued. 


3551. Do you not propose to give reciprocity 


to the trader in order to make them carriers 


by land from a trader’s point of view, as well as_ 


from a railway company’s point of view ?—Yes, I 
propose to make it perfectly reciprocal. At 
present, where a carrier carries goods, say from 
Manchester to Jersey, he is liable for damage up 
to the port at which the goods leave England, 
but he is not liable for the remaining part of the 
time. We think it would be very convenient to 
make the carrier a carrier over the whole of the 
United Kingdom, so far as England, Scotland, 
Treland, Wales, the Isle of Man, and the 
Channel Islands go. . 


Mr. Leeman. 


3552. You do not propose to go beyond the 
Channel Islands ?—No; it might be considered, 
perhaps, that the Channel Islands were too 
far; but Ireland is the one place especially to 
which I would extend the liability of the carricr. 
Then we come to the special part of this 
Act, namely, the enumerated articles in that 
Clause 1. ‘Those articles are 26 innumber. In 
the first place, I think it may seem very natural 
that at the end of 45 years a schedule of that 
kind (for it is nothing more) should require some 
re-adjustment, and having had the experience of 
the decisions on that matter for the whole length 
of that time, it may be that we may usefully 
eliminate some of those articles, and include them 
under more general words; others we should be 
obliged to leave in. The articles enumerated 
resolve themselves into two characters, articles 
that are valuable, and articles that are fragile or 
brittle. I donot know (taking all the pains I can, 
but others may be able to do it) that, as far as the 
character of value goes, we can get any general 
words which would describe valuable articles; 
if so, we should be obliged to leave specifically- 
named among the enumerated articles all those 
articles which come in as being articles of value. 
But I think when we come to articles of another 
character, articles which are brittle, and articles 
which are considered special on that ground, we 
may amend the list by adding in some general 
terms articles ejusdem generis at present excluded. 
The enumeration of the articles which we have 
made, some of which are not in the first clause of 
the Carriers Act, and others which we think 
might be more broadly described, is as follows : 
‘«‘ Musical instruments, personal or other orna- 
ments, and things intended rather for ornament 
than use.” A curious distinction has arisen there ; 
a question arose, the word in the Act being 
“ trinkets,” whether a chain for an eyeglass was 
a trinket. It was said that a chain for an eye- 
elass was more for use than ornament, and that, 
therefore, it ceased to be a trinket, and was not 
one of those articles enumerated in the first clause 
of the Act. ‘That very case is perhaps a fair 
illustration of the alterations required in the 
schedule (Bernstein v. Baxendale, 4 C. B., 
N. S., 251): “ Models, plans, and etchings ; 
things made partly of gold, silver, and precious 
stones; statues, sculptures, porcelain, and fragile 
articles, the word fragile being used in the sense 
in which glass and porcelain are fragile,” are 
added to the list of articles enumeratedjin the Act 
of Will. 4. This would include majolica, which 
is perhaps not inviuded in the Act (whether it 
would include toughened glass when we get it, I 
do not know), but I think we might take out the 

words 
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words ‘glass and china,” interpreting the word 
“fragile” as used in the sense in which glass 
nd porcelain are fragile. Statues, sculptures 
and porcelain, should come in as separately en- 
umerated articles. 

3555. Would not that bring in the ejusdem 
generis difficulty ?—The words may be improved 
upon; but I think if you say that the word 
brittle or fragile in the sense in which glass and 
porcelain are fragile, that would do very well. 
There was a question raised in the case of Owen 
v, Burnett (2 C. & M. 353), as to whether plate 
glass came within the list. The question was 
this. If you will look to the preamble of the 
Bill, you will see that it refers to valuable articles 
in small compass. They said that plate glass 
could not be considered as a valuable article in 
a small compass; but, after very considerable dis- 
cussion, it was held that plate glass came within 
the word “ glass,” and was not excluded by the 
words in the preamble “ valuable articles in small 
compass.” ‘Then with regard to money, there 
was a question arose (Stoesiger v. South Eastern 
Railway Company, 3 E. & B. 549) whether an 
incumplete bill came within the description 
of orders, notes, or securities for payment of 
money; it was held that that was not sufficient ; 
the name of the drawer not being on it, it was 
held that that was not within the Act. Then 
with regard to silk, a question arose whether 
it includes dresses, and that is still unsolved. It 
was held in one case that it did include dresses 
(Davey v. Mason, C. & M. 45), but that was 
overruled in a case (Hart v. Baxendale) which 
was recently decided, and we have proposed 
that the word “silks” shall not include any 
article, or part of any article, of wearing apparel 
or ornament which has been worn, or which is 
the property of anyone by whom, or by one of 
whose family, it is intended to be worn. 


Chairman. 


3554, Ifit is wearing apparel, you exclude it 
from the insurable class?—Yes, if it is wearing 
apparel. 

3555. You think that that ought to be cleared 
up by Statute ?—Yes, I thinkso. Then a ques- 
tion was raised with regard to what were 
furs, and that has been decided. The ques- 
tion arose whether hat bodies, which were made 
partly of rabbit skins and partly of sheep’s wool, 
could be considered to be furs. It was held 
(Mayhew v. Nelson, 6 C. & P. 58) that hat 
bodies so made were not furs; the word “furs” 
does, perhaps, require interpretation. 

3556. Do you propose to deal with that by the 
draft Bill?—You might or might not deal with it 
by the draft Bill. 


Mr. Whitweil. 


3557. Rabbit skins are made into seal-skin 
pelisses, are they not?—If that‘is so, then it 
might be worth while to mention it, because they 
would then become furs. Passing to another 
Ne I may say that, under section 2 the view 

as been rather enlarged by the courts of law, 
and it has been held that when a declaration of 
value has been made, but no extra price has 
been demanded or paid, the carrier is liable 
(Behrens v. Great Northern Railway Company, 
6 H. & N. 646,7 H. & N.474). Then, in sec- 
tion 4, you will notice that under this Act a 
carrier cannot now further limit his liability by 

0.66. 
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any public notice in respect to any other than the 
enumerated articles. 


Chairman. 

3558. There is also a clause allowing of special 
contracts, is there not ?—Yes; section 6 pro- 
vides, “That nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend or be construed to annul, or in 
anywise to affect, any special contract between 
such mail contractor, stage coach proprietor, 
or common carrier, and any other parties, for 
the conveyance of goods and merchandises.” 
Now the principal section which has led to the 
agitation with regard to the Carriers Act is un- 
doubtedly section 8 of that Act. That matter 
came before the Lord Chief Justice, and the 
Lord Chief Justice pointed out the difficulties 
that railway companies are in with regard to that 
section. ‘That section provides, ‘* That nothing in 
this Act shall be deemed to protect any mail con- 
tractor, stage coach proprietor, or other common 
earrier for hire, from liability to answer for loss 
or injury to any goods or articles whatsoever 
arising from the felonious acts of any coachman, 
guard, book-keeper, porter, or other servant in 
his or their employ, nor to protect.any such 
coachman, guard, book-keeper, or other servant, 
from liability for any loss or injury occasioned by 
his or their own personal neglect or misconduct.” 
Now, no doubt, under the old system of common 
carriers, that was a very proper clause; it was held 
there (and perhaps the whole common law liability 
of carriers rested on it, though it is not very polite 
to the carriers), that they had, like innkeepers, such 
very good opportunity of standing in with thieves, 
that there ought to be special liabilities and obli- 
gations thrown on them. But it has been very 
properly said that the tendency of the courts 
lately has been to enlarge that liability of rail- 
way companies, and the tendency of juries espe- 
cially has been to say, It has not been shown to 
us who stole this property, and it seems more 
likely that it was stolen by one of the company’s 
servants than by anyone else, and they come to 
the conclusion that the loss has been so occa- 
sioned. ‘This is carrying it far beyond what 
was intended by section 8. It is held to 
include and extend to the acts of those with 
whom the companies contract, so that there 
is really a very great liability thrown on the 
companies. I think it is quite time that sec- 
tion was repealed. I believe the London and 
North Western Company alone employ 40,000 
persons, and other companies employ persons in 
the same proportion, no doubt. It is utterly 
impossible that they can be especially informed 
with regard to the character of all those persons, 
and there is no reason why they should be liable 
for the felonious acts of. one of those persons in 
the same way that a private person employing a 
servant is liable for his acts. 


3559. But you recognise that that clause is a 
very valuable part of the Act to traders, do you 
not >—Yes, it is a very valuable part of the Act 
to traders; and so long as the present state of 
things exists, it must to some extent be con- 
tinued. But if you mean everybody to insure 
for specially valuable articles, whether at a high 
or low rate, you cannot make that experiment 


with proper results till you do it under a state of 


things where there is no longer this lability ou 
the company. 
3560. But do you not think that the Hanshi 
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of that clause would drive the trade to insure ?— 
Yes, I think it would; you cannot test:what will 
be done in the way cf insurance so long as that 
clauseexists. 


Mr. Morley. 


3561. Would you recommend the uncondi- 
tional repeal of that clause ?— Yes, only under 
the circumstances of makirg the railway company 
liable in this way with those extended terms of 
insurance, the sender being liable to issues, and 
the company to pay the insurance under any 
circumstances. 

3562. But with regard to other goods, what 
should you say ?—Other goods are not such as 
would be stolen. I would not wipe out miscon- 
duct or neglect. Itis only withregard to felony. 
Say that there is a certain amount of gold dust or 
plate being sent up by the railway; at present, 
if that is stolen by the guard, the railway company 
is liable. even though the persons have not paid 
the insurance, and though they have done nothing 
to tell the railway company what itis. But the 
railway company’s servants may be persons who 
very likely, as inthe case of the gold-dust robbery, 
have come into the employ of the company for 
the very purpose of it. The company is now 
liable, although they have no opportunity of pro- 
tecting themselves, and though they have received 
no insurance. But if you insist on compulsory 
insurance, and they have to pay under any cir- 
cumstances, I say then that there is no necessity 
for the clause. If they pay the msurance they 
declare the value, and pay in respect of it, and 
the company must also pay in case of loss. 


Chairman. 


3563. But you do not suggest that Clause 8 
should be repealed unless some rate of insurance 
which is reasonable is imposed on the company’? 
—Certainly not; ithas been said that under any 
circumstances the clause ought to. be repealed. 
T cannot go as far as that; but I think if there is 
a moderate through rate of insurance, which will 
remunerate the companies, this clause almost 
necessarily falls to the ground. 

3564. No doubt you remember the evidence 
which a bullion merchant gave here, who said 
that when he sent bullion he relied entirely on 
the company’s liability, because he knew that 
nobody but the company’s servants could steal 
it ?—Yes, and it creates. an undue liability unless 
there is an adequate remuneration. I propose, 
therefore, that this section 8 should be repealed, 
and the words “loss:and injury ” should include 
‘any loss or injury occasioned by the Felonious 
Acts mentioned in the 8th section.” 

3565. Is there in your draft Bill any pro- 
vision for compulsory imsurance?—No; I have 
taken this view rather since that Bill was 
originally drafted. This Bill was drawn simply 
for the purpose of that one single clause, which 
was the tile in the roof of Mr. Briggs’ house, 
which led to the whole of these extensive alter- 
ations. Under Section 9 of the Act of 1830, I 
may point out that a carrier is not concluded with 
regard to the value by the value declared. 

3566. Points have arisen with regard to frames 
of. pictures,.and. cases in which silks have been 
carried, and. the like, have they not?— Yes. 
And I propose that. the word “ parcel” shall 
include a single article, a bundle of articles not 
contained in or covered by. a case or covering ; 
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and that, in the case of the enumerated articles, 
where there is no insurance, the. non-liability of 
the carrier shall extend to the box, case, or other 
covering. With regard to the special contracts 
which I have pointed out, under clause 6, carriers 
had been in the habit of making with traders; they 
are not affected by the Act (Hinton v. Dibben, 
2.Q. B. 646). Where the contract. is: that the 
goods shall be carried at the owner's risk, the 
carrier'is not liable for damage, however caused, 
even for gross negligence. That was decided 
(Harrison v. the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway Company, 2 B. & S. 122, 152) 
in the case of adog wh» slipped his: collar and 
jumped out of the window; and it was also 
decided (Hughes v. Great Western Railway 
Company, 14 C. B. 637, and 2 C. B., N. 8., 7) 
in the case of pigs being earried:to market. The 
companies were held, in spite of the Act of Par- 
liament, to have the power to make a: special 
contract with their customers, and, though there 
had been negligence on their part, they were 
not held liable. 

3567. It was held that those cases were not 
within the Act of Parliament ?—The dogs. and 
pigs were carried as goods, 

3568. That clause recognises the kind of agree- 
ment which Mr. Pitts proved. to be common in 
certain cases, does it not ?—Yes, ‘Then it was 
held that-a ticket delivered to the person forward- 
ing goods constituted a special contract. In a 
case which the honourable Member for York 
will remember (Walker v. York and North 
Midland Railway Company, 2 E.& B. 750), 
the fish people in Scarborough were in the 
habit of sending fish to Manchester, and the 
company had great.difficulty in getting the fish in 
in time always for the market, and they gave 
notice to the fish people of Scarborough that they 
would not hold themselves out as able to catch 
the market. The fishmongers would not accept 
the notice. The railway company distributed the 
notices among the fishmongers, and the fish- 
mongers pitched them out of doors, and they sent 
their fish, and it was late for the market. The 
company relied on the notice, and the fishmongers 
said it wasa notice which they had not accepted. 
« Yes,” said the Court, “ you received the notice, 
and you know that the company would not hold 
themselves liable to you. Still, you sent the fish, 
and we hold that they are notliable.” That kind 
of notice may constitute a special contract, even 
though not signed. 

3569. The House of Lords held, did it not, that 
the mere printing of a notice on the back of a 
ticket after the contract was concluded by the 

ayment of money was not enough (Peek v. the 
North Staffordshire Railway Company, E. B.&E., 
958) ?—Yes, unless it was signed. That was 
under the 17 & 18. Wien, 43% 8. 7%. Before 
that Act, however, the railways. proceeded to 
avail themselves of all these decisions to create 
for themselves exemptions, even: for. their own 
misconduct, by means of these. tickets and notices. 
Then there comes in that very wonderful section 
of 17 & 18 Vict..c. 31, s..7.. Lam committing no 
breach of confidence, L believe, when I say that 
the learned. draughtsman. of that, section being 
pressed hard by his. clients, the railway compa- 
nies, whether it was not throwing a great burden 
on them, said, “ You need not be afraid of it, for 
I have so hedged it round with provisoes, that no 


one will be able to. make you liable wader it.” rss 
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7th section of that Act of 17 & 18 Vict. ¢. 31, is, 
«[ivery such person as aforesaid shall be liable for 
the loss of, or for any injury done to, any horses, 
cattle, or other animals, or to any articles, goods, 
or things, in the receiving, forwarding, or. deliver- 
ing thereof, occasioned by the neglect or default 
of such company or its servants, notwithstanding 
any notice, condition, or declaration made and 
given by such company contrary thereto, or in 
anywise limiting such liability ; every such notice, 
condition, or declaration beimg hereby declared 
to be null-and void.” That was clear enough; 
but there ‘are five provisoes coming after it, which 
so effectually limit it, that I do not believe the 
most able construers of the Act would be able to 
fix the railway company with any greater liability 
than there was before the Act passed. If it is 
said that a sender; by signing the conventional 
note, contracts himself out .of some right 
which would otherwise be his, I certainly 
think that' there is something very unfair in: ex- 
pecting that, say, a drover who comes ‘to the 
station and receives a ticket, on the back of which 
is printed a whole lot of stuff, which aman, unless 
he has: got excellent eyes and aclear head, would 
fail to understand, because he signs his name at 
the bottom of this ticket, is to be bound by the 
whole of it. I cannot help thinking that there 
has been more protection given to the railway 
companies on a good many of those tickets than 
was either proper or useful, for I am inclined to 
think that it it has led to more expense and 
litigation than they have gained by it. 


Mr. Freshfield. 


3570. Is not that restriction about the notice 
on the back of the ticket very materially qualified 
by the decision of the House of Lords the other 
day ; did they not decide that a man was not 
bound by what was written on the back of a 
ticket which he was not supposed to see ?—I 
doubt if they mtended to go that extent in 
these cases. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
suggest a clause which may be put in any 
new Act. In this very section which I have 
just been reading from, we find these words: 
“Such per centage or increased rate of charge 
shall be notified in the manner prescribed in the 
statute 11 Geo. 4, and 1 Will. 4, c. 68.” The 
enactment I suggest with regard to that is as 
follows: “‘ Every contract between a carrier and 
a sender which shall vary any right or liability 
given or imposed by the common or statute law 
to or upon either of them with respect to any 
article during the time while it shall be in the 
possession of the carrier for carriage shall be 
void;” that is to say, do away with those notices 
altogether, leaving it simply on the Act of Parlia- 
ment alone. Now to come at once to the few 
suggestions which I have to make, and the mode 
in which I propose the difficulty should be met 
under this Bill. First, I think there ought to 
be a better statutory declaration with regard to 
the measure of damage, and with regard to that 
we have suggested the clauses that appear on 
pages 12 to 15 in the draft Bill before the Com- 
mittee. 


Chairman. 


3571. Does that cover damage for delay 
and loss ?—It covers damages of all kinds; but 
por aps the draft of. this and the other clauses 

a ely be in the hands of honourable Mem- 
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bers, in print or otherwise, before I say anything 
more about them. 


Mr. Freshfield. 


3572. Passing on, then, to:another point; you 
have heard Mr. Allport’s evidence to-day ?—I 
have. 

3573. I tried to fix Mr. Allport to certain 
principles, which is always very difficult to do 
with a witness so able and soiastute as he is. I 
understood him substantially to say that railway 
companies recognised an obligation on their part, 
as substantially the carriers of the whole of the 
goods of the country, to undertake the respon- 
sibility of carrying all classes of goods under the 
responsibility to deliver duly. He then. said 
that he thought that might be done with ad- 
vantage, both ‘to the railway companies and 
and senders ; and I think he went on to say that, 
in order to the benefit of trade, considering its 
growth and yreat progress, it was desirable there 
should be a fixed rate at which the goods owner 
should send the goods, and know that they should 
be carried. Then I put to him this question, 
Whether he did not think an Act of Parliament 
could be framed which should fix the rates at 
which the railway company would carry all 
classes of goods; I understood him to assent 
to: this, to:say that then there would be two or 
three rates, first an ordinary rate, that is to say, a 
carriage rate on goodsof comparatively small value 
and great bulk; then a class above that, say, furs, 
silks, and other goods of that character, and then 
a third class, such as gold, silver, and diamonds. 
I think I understood him to say that he thought 
such an arrangement as that could be carried 
out, and that it would be the simplest, on the 
whole, for the public and the railway companies. 
Now, what I want to:ask you is this: Do you 
think, if such a compact. as that could be made, 
that it would not be tie! best that could be made 
under the circumstances, and do you think such 
an arrangement, being so infinitely more simple 
than the old arrangement, it would be necessary to 
carry on the backs of the Legislature the railway 
companies, or the public, the weight of an Act of 
Parliament which is 45 years old, which has been 
irksome, troublesome, and, in fact, unworkable, 
and very injurious to trade; do you think it is 
necessary to carry all those weights, and to 
make provisions and details such as you sug- 
gest; or might we not start de novo on the pro- 
position to which we have in principle so 
nearly fixed the railway companies; in fact, 
do you not think we have come to that 
point at which we can arrive at a principle as 
simple as that which I have enunciated, and 
which would be much preferable to that which 
we could get at by any process of amending the 
Acts as they now exist?—My view, I believe, 
would very much bear out your views to a very 
considerable extent, if not entirely ; we may, per- 
haps, entirely do away with special contracts, but 
we must still have some articles with regard to 
which insurance would have to be paid, and 
others with regard to which the rate of freight 
would be sufficient. If that is so we must have 
some words used by the Legislature defining what 
are those things on which a rate of insurance 
should be payable. You can only do that by, in 
some respects, amplifying, and in other respects 
simplifying, that schedule of 26 articles. Those 
articles divide themselves into those which are 
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valuable and those which are brittle ; those which 
are brittle, I think, may be more generally ex- 
pressed, but those which are valuable, I think, 

ou can scarcely define more simply. The Act 
of 1830 endeavoured to do that by speaking in 
the preamble of articles of great value in small 
compass, but that would be scarcely sufficient for 
an enacting clause. 

3574. Does not it appear to you that the Com- 
mittee have, in the suggestion of Mr. Allport, 
the basis of an Act of Parliament enunciating 
the principle that railway companies should be 
pound to carry all goods, with the excep- 
tion of dangerous goods, valuable or invaluable, 
that they should all be enumerated in a sche- 
duie. <A first class, consisting of ordinary 
common goods, carried at the rate of freight, 
and nothing but the rate of freight, while the 
second and third class, and so on, however many 
classes you may have, should be carried at an 
ad valorem rate, according to their respective 
descriptions, and that they should all be carried 
with a responsibility on the part of the railway 
companies to deliver them safely. Could nota 
very general and simple Act of Parliament be 
passed in that way, and has not Mr. Allport laid 
a foundation in principle, in the way of conces- 
sion, for such an Act as that ?---Yes, that is my 
view, understanding that by rate you mean a rate 
of insurance. 

3575. The first class goods would be carried at 
arate of freight, and the second at a rate of in- 
surance per cent., the third at a higher rate of 
insurance per cent., and the fourth a still higher 
rate of insurance. Then there remains the smaller 
and minor question, whether it should be a ques- 
tion of 100 miles or 200 miles, and so on, and then 
the subsidiary question, whether there should be 
in any class of goods a limitation of amount ?— 
Yes, those are entirely my views, and that is the 
aim I have in my suggested Bill. 

3576. May 1 consider it as your view, that 
that would be preferable to any attempted altera- 
tion of the detailed provisions and principles of 
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the Act now in force, namely, ‘‘ The Carrier 
Act ”?—Certainly ; my view would be to repe: 
the Act of 1830; and the 7th section of the Ac 
of 17 & 18 Vict., and to substitute a very muc 
simpler Act of Parliament for it, embodying you 
views, and only adding certain details which 
have alluded to already, more in the nature « 
statutory declarations than anything else, wit 
reference to the measure of loss, and so on. 


Mr. Morley. 


3577. Your proposed Bill does not look to th 
question of insurance, does it ?—Not as I have a 
present proposed it. 

3578. Have you given much thought to th 
matter, or do you believe that the whole trad 
of England would consent to be compelled to in 
sure ?—Yes, in those articles. 

3579. But doyou think that the dealers, whethe 
they wish to be guaranteed by the company o 
not, should on every parcel of goods be compelle 
to declare the value of the goods?—My opinio 
is not worth so much as yours, but if the rate 
insurance were not high, I should think ever 
dealer would be glad to avail himself of it. ) 

3580, Will you be kind enough just to tur: 
your attention to that point with regard to th 
compulsory insurance of everything, and favou 
the Committee with your opinion upon it ?— 
think you could only have this insurance on con 
dition of its being compulsory, otherwise the rail 
way companies would have the power to mak 
profitable bargains, and leave the unprofitabl, 
ones alone. 


Mr. Leeman. 


3581. In answer to the questions of the hon 
ourable Member for Dover, your evidence ha 
reference wholly to insurance and to certai 
statutory declarations which have been men 
tioned ?—Yes. 

3582. But it had no reference to rates o 
carriage ?—None at all. 
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Chairman. 


3583. You will probably remember that at 
the last meeting of the Committee, upon a sug- 
gestion which was thrown out by yourself, and a 
suggestion which was very favourably received 
by them, there was an adjournment to enable you 
to communicate with the other railway interests, 
as to how far that suggestion would be agreeable 
to them; have you had an opportunity, in the 
interval, of meeting those gentlemen ?— Yes. 

3584. Will you be kind enough to tell the 
Committee what their views are ?— At a meeting 
of the associated companies, held in the early 
part of last week, the question was very fully 
discussed, and the companies are prepared to try 
the experiment which was suggested by myself 
at the last meeting of this Committee, with one 
or two exceptions. We have not had sufficient 
experience at present with regard to glass, and 
other very fragile articles, and we think, although 
the principle of a uniform charge of 1 s. per cent. 
for the great part of the goods mentioned in the 
Carriers Act, with a minimum, as is stated, of 
6d., would be a good one; yet there are certain 
very fragile articles which we should hardly be 
justified in our present want of knowledge in 
these matters, to charge so low a rate on. 

3585. Not even during the six months as an 
experiment ?—Just so. Take, for instance, plates 
of glass, which are very liable to breakage, and 
very fragile china, if it was left, as to the details, 
to the railway managers, I think we should 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion with regard to 
those articles; but the bulk of the trade which is 
affected by the Carriers Act would practically 
have the benefit of this reduced charge for 
insurance. 

3586. All value parcels, for instance ?— Yes, 
all value parcels; we do not exclude value parcels, 
but simply certain fragile things, such as large 
plates of glass, and valuable china articles. 

_ 3587. Are you aware that the Committee have 
not had any evidence given to them leading them 
to suppose that plate-glass manufacturers (taking 
that one article) have any great complaints of 
the present law ?—No, I should say not; what I 
should be prepared to recommend is this: there 
isan immense quantity of plate-glass sent now 
by railway that is not so dangerous to carry as 
ordinary common glass; the great bulk of re- 
spectable private houses are fitted with plate- 
0.66. 
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glass, but it is in small sheets which are not liable 
to breakage ; still we think we ought to be pro- 
tected from this liability to breakage by chare- 
ing a larger insurance for very large sheets. 
That is a matter of detail which Iam sure will be 
satisfactorily arranged when the managers meet 
to fix the tariff. 

3588. Have you a memorandum in writing of 
the views of the associated companies, which you 
could hand in to prevent any misunderstanding 
with respect to the views of the Committee and 
the railway companies?—I would rather not 
hand in the resolution of the associated com- 
panies to the Committee, though, of course, there 
was a resolution. 

3589. Then, first of all, let me ask you this: 
I understand you to suggest, that in order to 
obtain practical experience of what you may look 
forward to, this Committee should not make a 
definite report at present ?—Yes. 

3590. And should content itself with reporting 
to the House the evidence taken, and this pro- 
posed arrangement ?—Yes, I would suggest that 
the Committee should not make a definite report 
on the subject, but should content itself with re- 
porting the evidence taken, and also this pro- 
posed arrangement. I would repeat what we 
propose to do; that with the exception of plate- 
glass, which railway managers must be left to 
define, for instance, beyond a certain size, and 
articles of a fragile character, we shall adopt for 
all articles mentioned in the Carriers Act a uni- 
form insurance rate of 1s. per cent., limiting our 
liability to 5002, except for a special bargain. 
The minimum charge to be 6d. up to 501, say 
3d. for 75/1. and 1s. for 1002.; a minimum of 
6 d., 9d., and 1s.; and then, of course, by steps 
going to ls. 3d.,1s.6d., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 

3591. Up to 500/.?—Yes, up to 500/.; all 
values above 5007. to be matters of specific bar- 
gain with the companies. 

3592. Can you hand in a list of the companies 
whom you represent ?—The companies that I 
represent are the associated companies. 

3593. That is to say, the companies who would 
consider themselves bound by this arrangement? 
—It would commence with the London and 
North Western Company, and go on with the 
Midland Company ; the Great Western Company ; 
the Great Northern Company ; the Great Eastern 
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Company; the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Company; the South Western Company ; 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Com- 
pany; the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company ; 
the Caledonian Company; the North British 
Company; the North Staffordshire Company ; 
the North Eastern Company ; the Chatham and 
Dover Company ; the South Eastern Company ; 
the South Devon and Cornwall Company ; the 
Bristol and-Exeter Company; the Taff Vale 
Company ; in fact, nearly all the companies; and 
I may add the Glasgow and South Western 
Company. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3594. Do you include the Welsh companies ? 
—They are nearly all included in the three com- 
panies, namely, the North Western, the Great 
‘Western, and the Midland; there are very few 
independent Welsh companies. 


Chairman. 


3595, When you speak of a company, you 

mean the company’s system as worked by them? 
—Yes, of course, we work many lines; when I 
say the Midland, I mean not only the Midland 
proper, but lines which we lease or work. 
" 3596. We spoke of six months, but if that 
would practically be too short a period, no doubt 
you would extend it to a year ?—Yes, I men- 
tioned six months, because I thought the Com- 
mittee would meet early next Session; but I 
believe that 12 months would be a fairer test 
than six months. 

3597. The suggestion is, that the Committee 
should sit again next Session, so as then to take 
evidence of what had happened in the interval? 
—Yes, certainly. e 

3598. The railway companies are not to with- 
draw from the arrangement because six months 
and a day had elapsed, but they will wait ?—J ust 
so; I should prefer that it should be 12 months. 
I may say, we are quite prepared to undertake 
the sea risk on the same terms as Lloyds do; we 
do not think the 1s. should include the sea risk, 
but we would be prepared to insure on the same 
terms as Lloyds do; I mean across the Channel 
and the Channel Islands; the United Kingdom. 

3599. But if Lloyds would depend on the class 
of the ship, how could we get at that?—lI think 
nearly the whole of the Channel traffic now is 
insured at one rate; 1 do not think that itis a 
question of ship; nearly all the steamers are 
classed A. 1. at Lloyds. 

3600. You propose that the railway managers 
should, from the Ist of August, publish rates 
which would tell the consignor of the goods what 
sea rate he would have to pay per cent. ?—Yes. 

3601. Do you know what is the rate paid at 
Lloyds now for that sea risk ?—No, I do not 
know; but I presume it must bea rate which is 
satisfactory to both Lloyds and the trade; what- 
ever Lloyds have been charging, we should 
propose to charge. 

3602. You undertake to issue insurance tickets 
or labels, or something of that kind, which would 
cover land carriage at 1s. per cent., and would 
also include sea risk where the transit involvedia 
voyage across the Channel ?— Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


3603. Then you could not carry goods’ of that 
description, except at those rates ?—We could 
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not say that in the present state of the law we 
could not decline our liability as defined at pre- 
sent by law, but we should think the trade would 
assist us in giving the plan a year’s fair trial ; we 
should on our part do the best we could to 
induce the traders to give it a fair trial. 

3604. The traders would have the alternative ? 
—Yes, they must have. 

3605. That is to say, they would have the 
alternative of either carrying ‘at their own risk 
at the old rates, or of adopting your suggestion 
during the six months ?—Yes, during the six 
months. . 


Chairman. 


3606. Your idea is, that if this six months ex- 
periment shows that this ad valorem insurance 
will cover your risk, you will come to Parliament 
next year, or suggest to Parliament to take away 
Clause 8, which is the liability of your own ser- 
vants, and propose to make the present sugges- 
tion part of the law of the land ?—Yes, provided 
it is made compulsory on both sides. 

3607. That would be a question for Parlia- 
ment to determine ?—Yes, quite so. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3608. Is there to be no less a factor than six- 
pence in your calculations ?—No. 


Chairman. 


3609. Could you not make it 3d. -for 
25 1.2—If we found in practice that we should 
be justified in doing that we should not be loth 
to do it, but I should not like to say that now ; 
it is a great revolution of the system of insuring 
goods as it is, and I think it is always wise to go 
by steps. 

3610. However 6d. is your proposal?—Yes, 
that is my minimum. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3611. And 3d. is the factor under that ?—. 
Yes. 


Mr. Morley. 
3612. That is to say the existing) liability up 
to 107, under the Act remaining ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 

3613. You do not propose to alter the law ?— 
Just so; the reason why I do not propose to 
alter the law is, that you cannot alter the law 
without an Act of Parliament; and people will 
not insure up to 10/. if they know that we are 
liable below 102, but when. the time comes to 
put the law in force, I am sure the companies 
will expect it to be put in force. 


Mr. Freshfield. 
3614. What mileage would you propose ?—It 
is without reference to distance. 
3615. Do you go to a maximum distance /— 
Yes, any distance in the United Kingdom. 
Chairman. ' 
3616. Any distance, with an extra charge for 
sea freight ?—Yes. 
Mr. Whitwell. | 
3617. Would the extra charge for sea freight 
include ‘also ‘the distance | between “Dublin and 
Cork ‘for instance’?—The ‘Irish question “was 
not raised at the meeting, but ‘imasmuch -as 
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from, the extreme: of England. to the extreme 
of Ireland, leaving out the sea passage, is not so 
much as the distance say from Dover to-Aberdeen, 
I should be quite ready with regard to the land 
carriage to include Ireland, with of course an 
extra charge for,sea risk, 


Chairman. 


3618. The ticket you would give would be an 
insurance ticket issued by you ?—Yes. 

3619. It is to constitute a contract of insurance 
in fact, by which the issuing company makes it 
responsible to the sender for the amount of goods 
mentioned on the ticket?—I shall propose that 
we should have the ticket headed ‘“ Midland 
Railway, value of parcel, from So-and-so to So- 
and-so, so much to be insured,” and that would 
be pasted on the parcel by the consignors pre- 
cisely in the same. way as newspapers’ labels now 
are. . 

3620. You propose that the consignor should 
pay the money on taking the ticket from you ?— 

es. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3621. Provided a person felt anxious about a 
special article which was not one of the value 
articles, or one of the excepted articles under the 
Act, should he have the power to introduce that 
outside article into the insurance rate on applica- 
tion? — Of course we should. not object if a 
consignor wanted to insure an article not in- 
cluded in the Carriers Act; we could not in 
fact. 


My... Morley. 


3622. You would, I suppose, furnish houses 
sending large numbers of parcels with gummed 
tickets ?—Yes; and they would be attached just 
as with newspapers. 

3623. With regard to the shipping risks I sup- 
pose the steamers by which those goods go to Ire- 
land axe ships recognised by the railway com- 
panies ?—~ Yes. 

3624. It is not a question of inquiry at 
Lloyds ?—No, certainly not; I think the whole 
of the Channel traftic is now done by companies 
who never would think of having an inferior ship 
on the route. Take for instance the whole of the 
Irish traffic, commencing from the South of 
Ireland; the boats leaving Milford are practically 
under the control of the Great Western Com- 
pany; or if you take the boats from Bristol to 
Cork, they are under the control of a respectable 
and powerful company; or if you take the boats 
to Holyhead they are either under the control of 
the London and North Western Company or 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet.Company. 

3625. I suppose the railway companies would 
arrange that so that we should not have to deal 
with the great companies separately ?— No, we 
shall deal with that ourselves. 


Mr. Freshfield. 


3626. Do you adhere to the limitations of 
5002; have you well considered that ?—Yes, 
we want power to make specific bargains. 

3627. Beginning at 500/.?—Yes, beginning 
at 5007. I will give the Committee a case that 


occurred to ourselves within a very few days” 


ago; a very respectable firm sent a parcel of 

jewellery of considerable amount; when this 

parcel was delivered at its destination it was 
0.66, 
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Mr. & reshfielei —continued. 


found that a very considerable quantity of J+ Alport. 


jewellery was missing’; if it had been insured 
beyond 500 Z. we'should have required inspection, 
and taken certain precautions. It turned out on 
investigation that this. jewellery had never been 
put in the parcel, but it was a mere mistake, 
it was put into another parcel for another part, 
and the person receiving it wrote to say he 
had received more than his invoice. Those are 
the kind of mistakes that occur, and there are 
many worse mistakes than that. 

3628. The effect of the limitation will be this: 
that a man having 2,000/. worth of jewels to 
send, might have to put them in four parcels, 
might he not?—Why should he? It is simply 
a matter of bargain; if a respectable house put 
2,000 2. worth of jewellery in a parcel, we should 
say we must be satisfied with regard to the con- 
tents that the articles are as enumerated. 

3629. Is not that rather restricting the con- 
venience both of the railway company and the 
senders ?—I think not; if you knew as much of 
the carrier trade as we do, you would see at once 
the absolute necessity for the companies having 
this power of inspection. 


Chairman. 


3630. I apprehend that the limit. of 500 J. is 
rather directed to this experimental interval ?— 


Yes. 
3631. It is not finally conclusive ?—Just so. 


Mr. Morley. 


3632. I understand that if a parcel is brought 
to your company containing 500/. worth of 
jewellery, there is a 5007. stamp attached to it ; 
the person bringing the parcel would have to go 
to the booking clerk, and pay for the stamp, and 
give notice that it was.an insured parcel ?—Yes. 

3633. If it was a parcel containing 2,000 J. 
worth of jewellery he would give the contents of 
the parcel, and. say, ‘“‘ Here is 2,000 2. worth of 
jewellery, what shall we pay forit?” You might 
take it at 6d. might. you not?—Perhaps we 
might; at all events, it gives us certain control. 

3634. £.500 covers an immense proportion of 
the parcels, I suppose ?—I should say that 500 J. 
covers 90 per cent. of the parcels carried. 


Mr. Bruce. 


3635. I understand you to say that this pro- 
posal of yours is on the basis of an experiment, 
it is not what you propose as legislation ?—No, 
it is what we propose as an experiment. 

3636. You wish to try it in order to see how 
it would work ?—Yes; I think I have made that 
quite clear. 

~Mr. Whitwell. 


3637. With regard to large plates of glass and 
fragile china, would you contemplate taking them 
by special contract, or at an increased rate ?—I 
think it would be by an increased rate of insu- 
rance; but we have not had time to consider that 
matter. 


Chairman. 


3638. Will you not name a maximum as to 
those articles?—If I was to name a maximum, 
I would say 2 s., but it might be below that. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


3639. Will you kindly state to the Committee 
exactly what is the nature of those fragile articles 
x 4 of 


Mr, 
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Mr. Cavendish Bentinck—continued. 


of which you now speak ?—It is difficult to define 
them ; but I mean valuable china, valuable glass, 
large sheets of plate-glass, and a variety of those 
things. 

Chairman. 


3640. Not watches ?—No, I think 
would, however, include statuary. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinch. 


3641. What would you propose with regard to 
sculpture ?—I would include statuettes and so on ; 
I think they are already enumerated in my 
evidence. 


not; J 


Mr. Staveley Hill. 


3642. You would, I dare say, accept some such 
description as this :—** Statues, sculptures, porce- 
lain, and fragile articles; the word fragile, being 
used in the sense in which glass and porcelain are 
fragile” ?—Yes; but even with regard to china, 
there is an enormous trade in common china, 
which we should not dream of charging this 
double rate on; because those articles are more 
liable to damage than a great many things in the 
Carriers Act now which we propose to carry 
at 1s. 


Chairman. 


3643. You would not include earthenware ?— 
No. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

3644, Would you not include valuable earthen- 
ware ?—It is not in the Act of Parliament at pre- 
sent; forall that there is a great deal of valuable 
china carried now in a small compass; it is small 
compared with the great bulk of the china which 
we carry, and yet they are valuable packets, and 
I cannot more clearly define it than by calling it 
yery fragile valuable china. 

3645. Articles of verti ?—Articles of vertd. 


Mr. Bruce. 


3646. Do you include pictures ?—I think they 
should be special, perhaps, but I am not inclined 
to say that they are particularly lable to damage. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE :—GENERAL CARRIERS ACT (1830). 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


3647. Practically, they are more liable to | 
damage by exposure to wet, and such things as 
that ?—Yes. 

3648. Wet is very serious ?—Yes. 

3649. And fire ?-—Yes, and fire. Ifa valuable 
picture was brought to us, worth 2,000/.,, or 
3,000 7., or 5,000/., it would be subject to a 
special arrangement the same as jewellery. 


Mr. Morley. 


3650. Take the case of a parcel with 50 J. 
worth of silk and 50/. worth of other materials, 
what declaration would there be ?—You would 
have then to declare and insure the silk, and not 
the other ; the parcel might be worth 500 7., and 
might only have 501. worth of silk in it; we 
should not expect to have the 4507. insured, but 
merely the silk. A suggestion is now made to 
me with regard to the stamp, that it might be an 
invitation to thieves, but that is a detail which 
would not create much difficulty. Iam sure we 
might find it necessary to adopt some other plan 
instead of the stamp; say, a note sent by the con- 
signor. 

3651. The stamp would be a marvellous faci- 
lity in itself?—Yes, no doubt ; we shall carry 
the scheme out fairly. 


Chairman. 


3652. If the trade came next year to the 
House, or to a Committee of the House, and 
said you had not treated them fairly, it would be 
so much the worse for the railway companies ?— 
Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Whitwell. 


3653. Probably, for your own sake, you would 
wish to ear-mark the insured articles ?—Yes, 

3654. You cannot ear-mark the insured articles 
without giving an intimation to thieves, can you? 
—Just so. There may be something in this 
suggestion, but perhaps the Committee will 
kindly leave that to discussion between the rail- 
way managers. 
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Appendix, No. fT. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Buckingham. 


INSURANCE OF RAILWAY PARCELS. 


Tue following reply to the memorial on the subject of cheap insurance for goods and 
parcels sent by railway, which was addressed to the railway managers in May last, has 
been received by the Secretary of the National Chamber of Trade. 


Reply from the Railway Managers. 


London and North Western Railway, 
Chief Traffic Manager’s Office, Euston Station, 
Gentlemen, London, 20 Nov. 1874, N.W. 

Wits reference to the memorial from the wholesale and retail silk, fur, lace, &c., &c., 
dealers, residing in London, bearing the signature of your own and many other firms, ad- 
dressed to the General Managers of the Railway Companies relative to the Rates for 
Insurance of Parcels over the value of 10/. 

The subject has been very carefully considered by the representatives of the various 
companies, and I beg to state that I have been instructed to inform you that on and from 
the Ist January 1875, the enclosed revised insurance classification and scale of charges will 
come into operation, which it is hoped wili be considered satisfactory by the houses 
interested in the matter. 

Perhaps you will kindly intimate this decision to the other memorfialists. 


Iam, &c. 
Messrs. J. & R. Morley, Wood-street. (signed ) G’. Findley. 


- Lonpon anp Nortu WesterN Raiiway. 
Revised Classification and Scale of Charges for Insurance of Goods from 1st January 1875. 
By Passencer TRAIN. 


Parcels up to 1,000/. in value. 


Declared | Declared | Declared | Declared | Declared 
DIsTance. Value Value Value Value Value 
up to 20/.| up to 40/7. | up to 502. | up to 752. | up to 1002. 


Sands Sad. Sounds Sue Oe $s ds 
Up to 100 miles - 1 - 
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cop) 
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OE ae: 2.3 3 - 4 6 Gor 
e089 - NOE BUG Ske 5 8 a 
A 800! 5. = = Teg 38 - 4 - Ge Sa 
OE Se i 2 = 3 6 4 6 6 9 9 - 
Breve i0o ee he - 2.6 4 - 5 = 7 6 10.5 = 


No less charge than as for 20J. parcels above 100/. in value to be charged on the above 
basis, by adding the fractional parts shown in the foregoing table to the charge for the first 
100/.; thus, for a parcel of 1202. the scale of 1001. is to be charged, plus that for 20 /. 
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For a parcel of 4201., four times the scale at 1007. to be charged, plus that for-201. we 


Parcels above 1,000/. in value to be charged as at present, viz.:—First, 1,0007.tobe 
charged according to the above scale, the remainder at half rates. The special scalesof 


charges for bullion to remain as at present. 


By Goops TRAIN. 


For every 1002. Sterling 


ee . of Declared Value. Charge. 
Nett aos they OR PS ay Se eee eres ears 
Distance. 8s. d. 
Stamps, furs, CLIOERE hoe aes eS ie - + =| Not exceeding 200 miles - 5 - 
Maps, timepieces - - - - - - - | 201 to 350 - - - 10 a 
Silks, plated articles - - - - - - | 351 and upwards +, oe Mt fags 
Glass and china from manufacturers - - - | Minimum charge - |} wh eee 
Coins, gold and silver, gold - - - - - | Not exceeding 200 miles - 10 = 
Silver, manufactured and unmanufactured = - - | 201 to 350 Hs 3 & 20 - 
Watches and jewellery from manufacturers ~- = - | 351 and upwards - — = 30 - 
Gold and silver, plate glass and china, not from Minimum charge - = 5 - 
manufacturers. 


Hand-made lace and engravings. 


Precious stones, watches, and jewellery - —- - | Not exceeding 200 miles - C0 
Not from manufacturers’ trinkets - - - - | 201 to 350 - - * 4o% = 
Bank notes, title deeds, writings - - - - | 351 and upwards - - 60 - 
Bills of exchange, orders, notes, or security for pay- Minimum charge Zi ae 7 6 


ment of money, English or foreign. 


Paintings and pictures. 


Fractions of 101. to be calculated as 10 i 


No insurance to be effected until the insuring company have, by inspection, by a com- 
petent person on behalf of the company, satisfied themselves that the articles are in accord- 


ance with the declaration, and are in good condition, and well packed. 
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Appendix, No. 2. 


PAPER handed in by the Chairman. 


CHEMIN DE FER DU NORD. 


TariF SpEcraL G. V.—N? 22. 


TRANSPORT a Responsabilite Limitée, des TITRES et PAPIERS-VALEURS. 


Article 1°.—Les colis contenant des titres ou papiers-valeurs (actions, obligations, titres 
de rentes, etc.), sont soumis a une double perception : 


1° A la taxe des articles de messagerie calculée sur un poids dix fois aussi consi- 
dérable que le poids réel des colis ; 


2° A une taxe ad valorem appliquée d’aprés le tarif des finances sur la somme a 
laquelle l’expéditeur déclare limiter la responsabilité de la Compagnie. 


Art. 2—En cas de perte, de soustraction, de vol ou d’incendie, la responsabilité soit 
directe, soit indirecte de la Compagnie, est limitée au remboursement de la valeur d é claé. 

Au-dela de ce remboursement, l’expéditeur ne peut exercer contre elle aucun recours, 
pour quelque cause que ce soit, méme pour responsabilité personnelle. 


Art. 3.—Les colis contenant des titres ou papiers-valeurs, sont soumis au mode de con- 
ditionnement adopté pour le transport des finances; ils devront. porter la suscription: 
Titres ou papiers-valeurs.— Valeur déclarée, fr. 


Art. 4.—Le présent tarif ne sera appliqué que sur la demande expresse de l’expéditeur, 
inscrite sur la déclaration. En faisant cette demande, l’expéditeur stipule en méme temps 
pour le destinataire: en cas de réclamation, la Compagnie n’aura affaire qu’a l’expéditeur. 


Art. 5.—Le présent tarif n’est pas applicable au transport des billets de banque, de V’or, 
de argent, soit en lingots, soit monnayés, plaqué d’or ou d’argent, mercure, platine, bijoux, 
broderies, dentelles, pierres précieuses et objets d’art. 


Art. 6.—L’expéditeur a toujours le choix entre les prix et conditions du présent tarif, et 
les prix et conditions du tarif ordinaire des finances applique sur la valeur réelle. 


25 Novembre 1873. 


Les Compagnies de l’Est et de Paris- Lyon-Méditerranée ont un tarif semblable. 


U i 
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Ministhre pe L’AcricutturE, Du CoMMERCE ET DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS. 


AN U ‘ : 
ARRETE portant fixation, pour Pannée 1862, du Tarir Exceprionri Prévu par a 
Article 47 du Cahier des Charges. 


Le Ministre Secrétaire d’Etat au Department de l’Agriculture, du Commerce et des 
Travaux Publics, 

Vu l’Article 47 du cahier des charges des chemins de fer du Nord, d’Orléans, de VEst, 
de ’Quest, du Midi, de Paris-A Lyon et a la Méditerranée, de Lyon a Genéve, du 
Dauphiné et des Ardennes ; 

Vu l’Article 47 de Vordonnance réglementaire du 15 Novembre 1846, sur la police, la 
streté et l’exploitation des chemins de fer ; 

Vu les propositions des compagnies ; 

Vu les avis des fonctionnaires du controle ; 

Sur le rapport du conseiller d’Etat, directeur général des ponts et chaussées et des 
chemins de fer, ; 


Arréte : . ; 
ARTICLE Premier. ; 

Le tarif des transports dénommés a l’Article susvisé du cahier des charges est fixé ainsi 
qu'il suit, pour Vannée 1862, sur les lignes .du Nord, d’Orléans, de l'Est, de ?Ouest, du 
Midi, de Paris A Lyon et & la Méditerranée, de Lyon 4 Geneve, du Dauphiné et des 
Ardennes. ~ 

GRANDE VITESSE. 
Moitié en sus des prix fixés par le tarif général, 

§ 1%. Denrées et cbjets qui ne sont pas | sans que, dans aucun cas, la taxe & percevoir 
nommément énoncés dans le tarif du cahier des } puisse étre supérieure & celle qui reésulterait 
charges, et qui ne péseraient. pas 200 kilo- | de Vapplication du tarif simple au poids fietif 
grammes sous le volume d’un métre cube - | caleulé & raison de 200 kilogrammes par métre 

cube. 


§ 2. Matiéres inflammables ou explosibles, Ces matiéres, animaux et objets sont exclus 
animaux et objets dangereux pour lesquels des taag trains portant des voyageurs; en conséquence, 
réglements de police prescriraient des precautions | le tarif de la grande vitesse ne leur est pas ap- 
spéciales - - - - - - - | plicable. 


§ 3, Animaux dont-la valeur déclarée excé- { Moitié en sus du prix fixe par le tarif gé- 
derait 5,000 franes - - - - - - | néral pour les animaux de la méme espéce. 


*Ad valorem—0f. 00252c. (impét compris) 
par fraction indivisible de 1,000 franes et par 
kilometre. 

Quelle que soit la distance parcourue, le 
minimum de la perception est fixé a4 25 centimes 

§ 4. Or et argent, soit en lingots, soit mon- | par 1,000 francs. _ } 
nayés ou travaillés, plaqué dor ou Wargent, La taxe des divers articles compris dans | 
mercure, .platine, bijoux, dentelles, broderies, Vénumération ci-contre ne sera, dans aucun cas, 
pierres précieuses, objets d’art et autres valeurs | inférieure @ la plus forte des deux taxes qui 
pourrait étre appliquée soit d’aprés la valeur ‘ 
| déclarée et en conformité du tarif ci-dessus, soit q 
d’aprés le poids constaté et en conformité du 
tarif des articles de messagerie et marchandises 
& grande vitesse. 


of. 50c. (impéot compris) par tonne et par 


§ 5. Paquets, colis ou excédants de bagages kilometre, sans que la _taxe puisse étre, en * 
pesant isolément 40 kilogrammes et au-dessous ) aucun cas, supérieure a celle d’une expédition de 4 
méme nature pesant plus-de 40 kilogrammes 


Petite VITESSE. 


Moitié en sus des prix fixés par le tarif 
général, selon la série dudit tarif @ laquelle a 
ces objets appartiennent, sans que, dans aucun 
cas, la taxe & percevoir puisse étre supérieure 
& celle qui résulterait de l’application du tarif 
simple au poids fictif calculé a raison de 200 ki- 
logrammes par métre cube. r 

§ 2. Matieres ; 


§ 1%. Denrées et objets qui ne sont pas 
nommément énoncés dans le tarif du cahier des 
charges, et qui ne péseraient pas 200 kilo- 
grammes sous le volume d’un métre cube - 


“A cette taxe doit étre ajouté le nouvel impdt de 10 p. cent. édicté par la Joi du 16 Septembre 1871, pour 
les transports 4 grande vitesse. ke §. 


afi . ~ ; : 4 i ] a 
hs SELECT COMMITTED ON GENERAL CARRIERS ACT (1830), 175 
§2. Matidres inflammables ou explosibles, 
animaux et objets dangereux pour lesquels des 
réglements de police prescriraient des précau- 
tions spéciales. 


Matiéres. inflammables ou explosibles, telles 
Ue: 
: Poudre a feu, fulminates, capsules, artifices, 
allumettes chimiques, phosphore, éther ; 
Et objets dangereux pour lesquels des régle- 
ments de police prescriraient des précautions 
spéciales - - - - - - - 


Moitié en sus du prix fixé par le tarif général 
pour les marchandises de la premidre série. 


0 f. 25 c. par wagon spécial contenant un ani- 
mal, et par kilométre. 

Néanmoins les expéditeurs pourront, 2 leurs 
risques et périls, placer plusieurs animaux en 
cages solides et séparées dans un méme wagon, 
en payant, pour chaque animal, une taxe moitié 
en sus de celle qui est fixée au tariff général 
pour les animaux de haute taille. 


Animaux dangereux pour lesquels des régle- 
ments de police prescriraient des précautions 
spéciales - - - - Se - 


§ 3. Animaux dont la valeur déclarée excé- f Moitié en sus du prix fixé par le tarif général 
derait 5,000 francs- - = Ss Ae - | pour les animaux de la méme espéce. 


§ 4. Or et argent, soit en lingots, soit mon- ’ 
nayés ou travaillés, plaqué d’or ou d’argent, 
mercure, platine, bijoux, dentelles, pierres pré- 
cieuses, objects d’art et autres valeurs. 


Or et argent, soit en lingots, soit monnayés ou Ces divers articles ne sont transportés qu’a 
travaillés, platine, bijoux, pierres précieuses et, grande vitesse; en conséquence; le tarif de la 
autres valeurs - - - - : - \ petite vitesse ne leur est pas applicable. 


Plaqué @or ou dargent, mercure, dentelles, Moitié en sus du prix fixé par le tarif général 
objets dart (statues, tableaux, bronze Wart) -\ pour les marchandises de la premiére série. 


Of. 25 c. par tonne et par kilométre, quelle 
que soit la série & laquelle les paquets ou colis 
appartiennent, sans que la taxe puisse étre, en 
aucun cas, superieure a celle d’une expédition 
de méme nature pesant plus de 40 kilogrammes. 


§5. Paquets et colis pesant isolément sal 
kilogrammes et au-dessous = - - - - 


ARTICLE 2. 


Les frais accessoires d’enregistrement, de manutention, de magasinage, etc. seront percus 
pour les transports dénommeés a l’article 47 du cahier des charges, conformément aux tarifs. 
généraux de la grande et de la petite vitesse. 

Le chargement et le déchargement des animaux dangereux, pour lesquels des réglements: 
de police prescriraient des précautions spéciales, seront effectués par les soins et aux frais. 
des expéditeurs et des destinataires, et il ne sera rien pergu pour cette double operation. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Les dispositions qui precedent sont applicables aux chemins de fer qui ne sont pas encore 
régis par le nouveau cahier des charges. Y 


ARTICLE 4. 


Sont maintenus dans les tarifs homologués les conditions et les prix qui seraient plus 
avantageux pour le public que ceux ci-dessus fixés. 


; ARTICLE 5. 
Le présent arrété sera notifié aux compagnies de chemins de fer. 
il sera publié et affiché. 


Les préfets, les fonctionanaires et agents du contréle sont chargés d’en surveiller l’exé- 
cution. 


Paris, le 30 Mai 1862. EE. Rouher. 
Pour ampliation: 


Le Conseiller d’Etat, Directeur Géuéral 
des Ponts et Chaussées et des Chemins de fer, 
E. Franqueville. 
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PAPER prepared and handed in by the Chairman. 


(Translation. ) 


PROCLAMATION relating’ to the REGULATION of TRAFFIC on the GERMAN 
RAILWAYS, from the 11th May 1874. 


In execution of Article 45 of the Imperial Constitution, the Federal Council of the German 
Empire has, instead of the-Traffic Regulations of the 10th June 1870, and of the Supple- 
mental Regulations of the 22nd December 1871 and the 5th August 1872, relating to the 
Railways in the North German Federation, resolved upon the following Traffic Regulations 
for the Railways in the German Empire. ; 


The following Regulations for the forwarding of persons, luggage, corpses, vehicles, and 
animals, and also for goods, shall come into operation on and after the 1st of July 1874, 
both for local and through traffic, on the connected German Railways ; and also for trans- 
port from Railway to Railway. Special regulations made by particular railway authorities 
or associations have validity only when they are included in the tariff which relates to 
them, when they do not contradict or, at least, only supplement the rules here laid down, or 
when they afford more favourable conditions for the public. 

t. 
Sect. 1.—Duties of railway servants. 
Sect. 2.—Rights of railway servants. 
Sect. 3.—Settlement of disputes. 
Sect. 4.—Complaints. 
Sect. 5.—Entry on stations and the lines. 


Sect. 6.—Limitation of obligation to carry. Tender of freight. 


I. 
(a.)— Conveyance of Persons, Luggage, Corpses, Vehicles, and Living Animals. 


Sect. 7.—Time tables; extra trains ; times of starting. 

Sect. 8>—List of fares. 

Sect. 9.—Sale of tickets ; retarn of tickets after sale. 

Sect. 10.—Tickets and their currency; reduced fares for children. 
Sect. 11.—Exchange of tickets after sale. 

Sect. 12.—Assignment of places. 

Sect. 13.—Exclusion from trains of persons whose presence is a nuisance. 

Sect. 14,—Waiting-rooms ; ticket and baggage arrangements. 

Sect. 15,—Getting into carriages. 

Sect. 16.—Neglect of the time of departure. 

Sect. 17.—Stopping between stations; opening and shutting of carriage doors. 
Sect. 18.--Unusual detentions. 

Sect. 19.—Delays during the journey, and leaving and returning to carriages. 
Sect. 20.—Injury to carriages. 

Sect. 21.—Regulations when train late, and when journey interrupted. 
Sect. 22.—Dogs; tobacco smoking ; inflammable articles. 


Sect. 23.—Expulsion of drunken persons during journey. 
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(b.)— Conveyance of Luggage. 
Sect. 24.—Size of passengers’ luggage. 
Sect. 25.—Manner of packing ; removal of disused labels. 
Sect. 26.— Delivery of luggage at stations. 
Sect. 27.—Takiug of hand luggage into trains. 
Sect. 28.—Luggage tickets and delivery of luggage at destination. 
Sect. 29.—Company’s responsibility for luggage. 
Sect. 30,—Damage for lost luggage. 
Sect. 31.—Responsibility for luggage delivered after time. 
Sect. 32.—Luggage porters. 
Sect. 33.—Left luggage. 


(c.)— Conveyance of Corpses. 


Sect. 34.—Conditions on which corpSes are carried. 


(d.)— Conveyance of Carriages and other Vehicles. 
Sect. 35.—Conditions of receiving and forwarding carriages ; time of delivery. 
Sect. 36.—Re-delivery of vehicles. 
Sect. 37.—Allowing passengers’ luggage to remain in carriages. 
Sect. 38.—Responsibility of railways for vehicles. 


Sect. 39.—Time for transport of vehicles. 


(e.)— Conveyance of Living Animals. 
Sect. 40.— Receipt and loading; rejection of sick and savage animals. 
Sect. 41.—Carriage ef dogs. 
Sect. 42.—Carriage of horses. 
Sect. 43.—Carriage of other animals. 
Sect. 44.—Responsibility of railways for animals. 


Sect. 45.—Time for transport of animals. 


Conveyance of Goods. 
Sect. 46.—% Merchandise is transported to and from all goods stations without requiring 
“ any particular directions as to the change of line. 
Conditions of receipt of Goods. 


Sect. 47.—“ The railway company is not obliged to receive goods for conveyance which 
“ are not properly packed or not packed at all whenever they require packing as a protec- 


. © tion against joss or injury during transport. Such goods, however, are carried if the 


‘¢ sender notifies tlie insufficiency or absence of packing by a declaration, signed in his name, 
“on the way-bill. In these declarations each article must be specified. A certain formula 
“ referring to the want of packing is always kept ready in the parcels office. Each article 
“must be carefully and clearly described, in accordance with the declaration on the 
“ way-bill. 

‘In accordance with the desire of the railway company, the sender must have the place 
“« of destination fixed, in a legible manner, on the goods. 


Goods prohibited from Conveyance, or carried only under certain Conditions. 


Sect, 48.—* Whosoever consigns goods, under a false declaration, which are prohibited 
** or only carried under certain conditions, will have to pay, in addition to the fine inflicted 
“by the law, for each kilogramme of such consignment, a fine of 12 marks for delivery, 
** and, in addition, must be responsible for all damage which may happen. 


I.—Goods prohibited from Transport. 


“No, 1.—All goods which, on account of their weight or size, or for other reasons, 
* are not contained in the railway company’s tariff. 


_© No, 2.—All articles submitted to the postal rules, such as documents, precious 
** stones, real pearls, and jewels. 
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“No, 3.—All articles subject to spontaneous combustion or explosion, such as gun- 
powder, gun-cotton, fusees (with the exception of those mentioned in No. 6), loaded 
fire arms, fulminating silver, fulminating quicksilver, fulminating gold, fireworks, 
nitro-glycerine (explosive oil), mine powder, &c., &c., and all preparations mixed 
with sulphur or phosphorus, ; 


IIl.—Goods carried under certain Conditions. 


(A.) | 


“No. 1.—Ether, naphtha, extract of Hoffman, collodion, extract of sulphur, vegetable 
acid in its crude or distilled state, alcohol, and spirit. 


“ No. 2.—Quicklime and alkali. 
«¢ No. 3.—Chloride of lime and pure picrine acid. 


“ No. 4.—Mineral acids of all kinds, residues of oil from oil refineries, aquafortis, 
and dissolved soda, as well as the casks in which they have been conveyed. Also 
“ jars for the conveyance of varnishes, varnish, colours, sap, ether, fat oil, spirits of 
wine, and others under No. 1, not called spirituous, such as bromide. 


“No. 5.—Oil of turpentine, hydrocarbon mineral oil, camphine photogen, pinolin,. 
benzoline, petroleum, naphtha, mineral greasing oil, and such substances, as well as 
their casks. 


“No. 6.—Matches, safety tinder, when the inside contains a certain quantity of 
gunpowder, Bucher’s fire extinguishers in tin boxes. 


« No. 7. —Phosphorus. 


“ No, 8.—Wool, remnants of wool, rugs, cotton fabric, and remnants of cotton fabric 
“ and cotton yarn, flax and hemp, tow, rags and similar objects, when they are greased, 
such as mungo or shoddy wool, weaver or harness cords. 


“No, 9.—Petroleum in the refined or impure state, also naphtha, as well as the 


* casks. 
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“ No. 10.—Fog signals. 

<¢ No. 11.—Caps, metal patrons. 

“ No, 12. —Gold and silver bars, platina, money, and paper money, 

“ No, 13.—Pictures, and other objects of art. 

« No. 14.—Arsenic, acid arsenic, yellow arsenic, red arsenic, cobalt, and other 
“ poisonous substances. 

«‘ No, 15.—Soot (lampblack). 

«No. 16.—Yeast, solid or liquid. 

« No. 17.—Sawdust. 


“ No, 18.—Fresh skins, greases, sinews, bones, and other objects of disagreeable 
odour and productive of sickness. 


« All articles from 1 to 18 are only accepted for conveyance when they are accom- 
panied by separate way-bills not comprising any other article. 


« With reference to— 
« No, 1.—Ether, naphtha, extract of Hoffman, and collodion can only be sent in double . 
packages, that is to say, the glass bottles in which they are contained must be 
surrounded with chaff or sawdust, in strong wooden boxes. 


“ The following rules must be observed in the conveyance of sul phur-alcohol — 


“(a.) If the sulphur is contained in cans made of zinc, strengthened top and 
< bottom with soldered iron hoops, it is accepted for transport, provided each can 
«* does not exceed 35 kils. 

«(b.) A reduction is made for iron plate casks of sulphur-aleohol properly 
“pound and soldered in the joints, provided the weight of the casks does not 
“ exceed 500 kils. 


“(¢,) The zinc cans must be placed in baskets. 


« (d.) The sulphur-alcohol is also carried in glass jars, enclosed in tin boxes: 
containing sawdust. 


«(e,) This substance is conveyed in open carriages without any coverings. 


“ Pyro-oxalic spirit in its pure and impure state, alcohol, and spirits, are only carried 
“ in casks and glass or tin bottles, the latter packed as stated in No. 1. 


“With 
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- © With reference to— 
** No, 2.—Quicklime is only transported in open waggons. 


* No. 3.—Chlorate of lime must be carefully packed in casks lined with paper. 
“ The transport of pure picrate acid is only undertaken when accompanied by a certi- 
** ficate from an appointed chemist that it is pure, and not dangerous. 


“ No. 4.—The jars in which mineral acids are transported must be wellpacked, and 
“ placed in vessels with very strong handles (baskets may be used). If they are not 
: y 
«well packed, or if they have not strong and proper handles, they can be refused. 
“ Bottles containing red smoking saltpetre must be surrounded with an equal volume 
“of dried earthen infusories, or any other substance which answers the purpose. 
Mineral acids must always be loaded separately. 


Aa 
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“ No, 5.—Hydro-carbon or, such substances are only accepted in tin cases and tin 
*‘ casks, or in glass bottles without wicker work, and must be packed in baskets. 
* Turpentine and other obnoxious oils are conveyed in open waggons, 


“ Nos. 4 and 5.—Bottles containing mineral acids, and jars of hydro-carbon, cam- 
« phine, photogen, benzoline, and such substances, under 75 kilo.’s weight, are charged 
“by their actual weight. For carrying one or more jars over 75 kilos. the railway 
«company can charge the freight for 2,000 kilos. Loading and unloading the casks 
“must be done by the sender and the receiver. If the goods are not taken away 
“ within three days after arrival, the company is justified in placing them in a store- 
*« house or handing them to an agent; if this cannot be done, they can sell them without 
“« further notice. 


“« No. 6..-Matches must be packed in tin boxes, or at least in very strong wooden 
“* boxes not larger than 1°2 cubic meters, and so packed that the boxes are filled. The 
“boxes must be distinctly marked. Fire extinguishers are only conveyed in boxes 
<< from 6 to 10 kilos., enclosed in boxes lined in and out with paper. 


“© No. 7.—Phosphorus must be placed in water in tin boxes, of 6 kilo.’s weight at 
‘the most, carefully soldered, and packed in strong boxes with sawdust. 


“ These boxes must be packed in grey covers, and must have strong handles, their 
weight must not exceed 75 kilos., and they must be marked ‘containing Phos- 
« phorus’ on the top. 


< 
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“ No. 8.—When forwarded, all articles here named, it must be mentioned on the way 
bill whether they are greased or not. 


bad 
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“Greased wool, particularly shoddy, is conveyed in open waggons, but can be 
“ carried in waggons covered with cloth if desired. 


“No.9.—Petroleum and naphtha are only accepted in good casks, or in tincans packed 
«* in boxes filled with sawdust, or in soldered square vessels made of strong tin, about 21 
“‘ centimeters broad, and 31 centimeters high, and packed two in a box of 1°3 centimeters 
“ thickness (wood), in order to prevent their shaking. If any injury should occur during 
““ conveyance, the tin vessels are taken out and sold for the benefit of the sender; the 
* carriage is made in open waggons. 


“ No. 10.—Petards must be fixed in paper cuttings, sawdust, or plaster, in order 
“ to prevent them rubbing against one another; the boxes in which they are packed 
* must be made 2°6 centimeters (wood), of thickness, fastened with wooden pegs, and 
“ enclosed in a second strong box; the outside box must not exceed 0°06 cubic-meters. 
“They are only accepted when the way-bill is accompanied by a certificate testifying 
“ that all proper measures have been taken. 


_ “ No, 11.—Caps and metal cartridges must be carefully packed in boxes or casks, 
“ and each cask miust be marked ‘ Caps,’ &c., &c. 


“No. 12.—The conditions under which gold and silver bars, platina and precious 
““ stones, money and paper, are accepted are determined by the special regulation of 
** each railway company. 


** No. 13.—Pictures and objects of Art are only carried when no particular value 
“is mentioned in the way-bills. 


* No. 14.—Arsenics are only accepted when they are in double casks or boxes, the 
“bottoms of the casks and the coverings of the boxes must be fastened with iron bands, 
**the inner cask or box must be made of strong dry wood, with strong bands, and the 
“outside box must be made so that no dust gets out through the joints during convey- 
“ance. 


“No. 15.—Lampblack. is carried in small barrels packed in baskets, or in vessels 
“lined inside with glazed paper. 


“No, 16,.—Yeast is only accepted in vessels which are not air-tight. 


“No. 17.—Sawdust is only carried in open waggons, well covered. 
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“No, 18.—All articles herein mentioned are only conveyed separately when suitably 
“packed, and if unpacked are only received for conveyance in full waggon loads, 


(B.) 

“ Hay, canes, bark, straw (rice and flax), and dry turf, unpacked only, entirely 
“ covered, are carried on the condition that the sender and consignee attend the loading 
“and unloading themselves. The sender has also to provide the coverings for these 
“articles, as well as for plaster of Paris, lime, and charcoal. 


(C.) 
« Those articles which require particular attention in loading and transport are only 
“ carried under certain conditions.” 


\ 


Agreement for Freight. 


Sect. 49.—“ The weight is calculated according to the way-bill made out by the sender, 
«and when the way-bill is stamped for conveyance at the expediting station. The way-bill 


“is 


stamped without delay on delivery of the goods declared therein. 


Way- Bills. 


“ Sect. 50.—Every consignment must be accompanied by a way-bill, printed and 
“stamped by the Company. ‘The following conditions are required :— 


“1, For those goods mentioned in Section 48, Sub-Section II,, (A.), and also for 
“ those goods which must be loaded and unloaded by the sender and receiver, and 
“ for those goods liable to duty, particular way-bills are printed, not including any 
“ other articles. On delivery of the goods the sender can be compelled to give a way- 
“ bill for each waggon. : 

“9,—The way-bill, stamped according to Section 49, is a proof of the agreement 
“ between the sender and the railway company. The total weight-and the number of 
“ pieces given in the way-bill is no proof against the railway company unless the goods 
«have been weighed, and the number of articles and their weight stamped outside 
“ at the forwarding station. Those articles which cannot be counted or weighed with- 
“ out great loss of time, must have an approximate number or weight fixed by an 
“ arbitrator appointed by the station officials. If the railway company has not fixed 
“the number or the weight, proof of it must then be given in some other way than by 
“ referring to the way-bill. Consignments must be stamped at the forwarding station 
“ in the presence of the sender, if he so desire it. Way-bills can be refused which 
“ deviate in the slightest degree from these regulations. 


“ 3,—The place and date of conveyance, the marks on the goods, the number, quantity, 
“ packages, enciosure, and gross weight, must be notified on the way-bill. Goods 
“ which are not accepted by the railway company according to their weight, must be 
« distinctly way-billed in accordance with these rules. The way-bill must contain the 
“ address, clearly written, of the sender, and also the clear and distinct address of the 
“ consignee. If there are several different roads to destination, the appointed road 
« must be indicated adjoining the address, and these indications must be followed by 
“the company. Should this indication be omitted, the company chooses the road 
‘“‘ which appears the most advantageous. 


“4,-The sender is responsible for the correctness of these indications on the way- 
“bill, and beurs all the consequences which may arise through incorrect and indistinct 
« declarations. The Railway Company is authorised to check the declarations on the 
 way-bill, as well as the contents of the packages, in the presence of the sender or the 
‘consignee, or his representative, or, in case of necessity, in the presence of at least 
« two witnesses. In case of false declarations of weight or contents, every Railway Com- 
“pany can charge, besides the amount due on tie extra freight, a conventional fine, 
“ according to their bye-laws, from the sender or the consignee. 


«“5,—If the sender wishes for a receipt on delivery of the goods to the Railway Com- 
“pany, he must give two copies of the way-bill, one of which is given back to him by 
“the Railway Company with the word ‘Duplicate’ marked on it. This duplicate 
“way-bill has not the same value as the one accompanying the goods, or a bill of 
“Jading. é 


«6 —In case of goods being sent to places some distance from a station, or to 
“ stations which have no accommodation for the conveyance of goods, the sender must 
“designate the railway and the station to which consignee must attend the further 
“transport. (Sections 61 and 65.) . 


“7,—The formula for the way-bill is shown in B. and C., and can be bought at all 
“the stations marked on the books of rates. Way-bills which are not printed for 
“railways, if they agree with the prescribed forn-ula, are submitted to and stamped by 
“the Company, and can then be used on payment of a duty fixed in the tariff. This 
“can be refused if there are not at least 100 way-bills to be stamped. The name of 
“the consignor can be printed on the address side of the way-bill, without interfering 


“‘ with the space required by the Company. 


“8 8,—In 
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“8.—In places where several Companies have goods depots, way-bills stamped by Appendix, No. 4, : 


“fone Company are available for the other. 


‘* 9,—Further particulars than those on the way-bill must not be given, unless ‘she 
“ Commerce Laws or the Company’s Rules make an exception; the way-bills must also 
« a no declarations which are not permitted by the Commerce Laws or by these 
“Rules.” 


Sect. 51.—Payment of duty. 

Sect. 52.—Rates of freight. 

Sect. 53.--Payment of freight. 

Sect. 54.—Reimbursement and payment in advance. (Norchnahme und Provision.) 
Sect. 55.-—Receipt of goods. 

Sect. 56.—Re-delivery and forwarding of goods. 

Sect. 57.—Time for delivery of goods. 

Sect. 58.—Temporary delay in carriage. 

Sect. 59.—Advising and delivering of goods. 

Sect. 60.—Warehousing goods. 


Sect. 61.—Provisions for delay. 


Sect. 62.—“ Responsibility in General. 


«« When a railway receives goods and gives a way-bill for them, and the transport is over 
“ one or more lines, the whole of the railways which have received the goods even with a 
“« way-bill, during the transit are not liable as carriers, but only the first Company, and that 
* one which last gave the way-bill. No other intermediate railway can be made liable as 
“* carrier, unless it can be proved that the damage complained of happened on its particular 
“ Jine. But the counter-claims of companies as between themselves are not affected by this 
« regulation.” 


Sect. 63.—Railway Companies are responsible for the acts and defaults of their own ser- 
vants, and of all other persons of whose services they make use in carrying out any contract 
for conveyance which they undertake. 


Sect. 64.—* Extent and Duration of Responsibility. 


“ The Railway Company is responsible, subject to the special exemptions in Sect. 67, for 
“all loss of and for all injury to goods occurring between the giving of the way-bill 
“(the conclusion of the freight-contract) and the delivery of the goods, unless it can be 
«“ shown, and so far as it cannot be shown, that the loss or injury has arisen from vis major, 
“ or from the nature of the goods themselves, e. g., natural decay or corruption, shrinking, 
** common leakage, or from unobserved defect in packing.” 

* This regulation does not affect the railway’s responsibility for loss or injury to goods in 
“‘ the interval between their delivery and the giving of the way-bill, in cases where such loss 
“ or injury can be proved to have been caused by them.” 

“ Goods are not to be considered as lost till after the expiration of four weeks from the 
* time of delivery. The acceptance of the goods on the part of the consignee or his ser- 
“ vants, or by the person named in the way-bill as the person to whom the delivery is to be 
. “made, and the payment of the freight, puts an end to all claim against the railway ; and 
“no claim can be made against the railway after the acceptance of the goods and the 
“ payment of the freight, except in respect of loss or damage which at the time of delivery 
“was not outwardly perceptible, and is discovered promptly after delivery, and can be 
“proved. Intimation of these claims must be made in writing to the Railway Company, 
“ and within four weeks, and it must be proved that the loss or damage happened within the 
* interval between the reception and delivery of the goods. 

- “ Moreover, all claims in respect of total loss of goods made after one year, reckoned from 
‘“ the expiration of that day on which the delivery should have taken place, are void; and 
*‘ further, in case the goods have been received but the freight not paid, all claims against 
“ diminution or injury of the goods, made after one year from the expiration of the day on 
“ which the delivery took place, are void. . 

“Tn all cases of loss or injury the Railway Company must make the most thorough 
“ search, and upon demand by those authorised, must give full information as to the result 


“ of their researches. 
* * * * * * * * 


‘ 


Sect. 65.—‘ Limitation of Liability for Goods not consigned to Railway Stations. 


«© When goods are accepted for carriage, with a way-bill in which the indicated destina- 
*‘ tion is not on any connecting railway, the responsibility of the railways as carriers does 
“ not continue for the whole way, but only for the carriage to that place where the railway 
“ communication ends. The obligations in reference to the further carriage is then thrown 
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“ on the consignor. When the railway supplies the transport to places situated on the side 
“© of the line, the liability of the railway as carriers continues to the place of destination. 


Sect. 66.—* Limitation of Liubility where several Destinations are specified. 


« Should it be declared by the consignor, on the way-bill, that the goods are to be 
‘¢ delivered, or to remain lying at any place on a railway subject to these regulations, then, 
“ notwithstanding that another farther place of destination is specified on the way-bill, 
“ the carriage is undertaken only to the place first named, and the railway is responsible for 
«* delivery to this place only.” 


Sect. 67.-—‘‘ Special Limitation of Liability. 


«4, The railway is not responsible for such injury as may occur to goods which, on 
“ account of their peculiar nature, are exposed to especial danger, entire or partial loss, or 
yi injury; namely, breakage, rust, inward injury, extraordinary leakage, spontaneous com- 
‘ bustion, &c.; and, in particular, not for— 


“(a.) Generally —Dangerous substances, such as sulphuric acid, aquafortis, and 
“ other corrosive as well as inflammable articles. 


“(b.) Breakage.—Easily broken things, such as fragile furniture, fragile hardware, 
“ olass, empty or [ull jars, flasks, and glass balloons, loose sugar-loaves, &e. 


“(¢.) Injury.—Fluids, and other articles which easily ferment or become putrid, or 


‘ suffer by cold or heat. 
“ (d.) Rust.—Metal wares. 
“(e.) Loss of Weight.—Fresh and salt fish, oysters, and tropical fruits. 


“9. The railway is not responsible for injury to such goods as are conveyed in uncovered 
“ trucks, or which arises from the danger involved in this mode of carriage; such goods as 
“ the railway is authorised to carry in uncovered trucks, at a reduced rate, are declared in 
“ the tariff by which the terms of this method of conveyance are announced, 


« 3, The railway is not responsible for injury to such goods as require, from their nature, 
“ packing, as a protection against Joss or injury, and which, according to the declaration of 
“ the consignor, in the way-bill, are delivered either unpacked or insufliciently packed, and 
“ to which danger results from the want of proper packing. 


«4, The railway is not responsible for injury to goods resulting from loading or unload- 
“ing, or from insufficient packing, when such loading or unloading is undertaken either 
“ according to the tariff, or under special agreement by the consignor or the consignee ; 
“ but the consignor and consignee respectively are -liable for injury done in the loading or 


“ unloading, or by means thereof, to the railway waggons. 


« 5, When goods are accompanied by special attendance, the railway is not liable for 
“ any damage which the person-in charge might have prevented. 


‘© ¢, In all the cases, 1 to 5 inclusive, until pruof to the contrary, the presumption is that 
“ the injury, if it is one the risk of which the railway is not compellable to undertake, is 


“ within that category. 


«7. None of the above immunities can be claimed whenever it is shown that the damage 
“< has arisen through the neglect or default of the railway company, or of its servants. 


“ g. There is no compensation for deficiency of weight, unless for the whole distance 
“ travelled: the loss on dry goods exceeds one per cent., and on wet goods (such as grated 
“and ground colours, bark, roots, liquorice, cut tobacco, fat goods, soap and hard oils, ‘fresh 
“ fruit, fresh tobacco leaves, fleeces, hides, furs, leather, dried fruit, tendons, horns and 
“ hoofs, whole and ground bones, dried fish, hops and fresh putty, cement) exceed two per 
“cent. on the weight as declared in the way-bill at the despatch station. This per- 
“‘ centage will be reckoned for each separate parcel, when several have been carried toge- 
“ ther, if the weight or the size of each separate parcel has been marked on the way-bill, or 
« ig otherwise demonstrable; but this immunity in respect of loss of weight is not available 
“ go far as it can be proved that the loss arises from the circumstances of the case, and not 
“ from the nature of the goods, or that the above per-centage does not correspond with 
“ the nature of the goods or the other circumstances of the case. 

“ In cases of total loss of goods, all claims for deduction for loss of weight are inadmis- 


“ sible.” 


Sect. 68.— Amount of Compensation when Company is liable. 


Whenever under these regulations the zailway is liable, the amount of compensation 

is to be determined as follows :— . : eat 
1. In all cases of loss or injury the damages shall be the proved commercial value of the 
oods lost or injured, or when this cannot be shown, the proved value of the same class of 
goods at the place of delivery. 


\ 
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2. In order to fix the amount of the indemnity, the common commercial value is not sup- Appendix, No. 4, 


posed to exceed 60 marks per 50 kilogrames (Bruto), unless a greater amount has been 
declared on the bill of lading. 


3. Should a greater amount have been declared, this amount is the maximum of the 
indemnity which will be paid. In this case the sender must pay, in addition to the freight, 
a premium which does not exceed one-tenth per 1,000 on the declared amount for each 150 
kilometers, with a minimum of 0.10 marks, 

The railway company shall lose the benefit of the above limitations and stipulations when- 
ever it is shown that the injury has arisen from the malicious or wilful acts or defaults of 
its servants. 


Sect. 69.—Liability for Delay in Delivery. 


The company is responsible for damage resulting from delay, unless it can prove that the 
delay was unavoidable, and that ordinary care was taken to prevent it, 

“The receipt of the goods by the consignee or his servants named in the way-bill, and 
“the payment of the freight prevents any claims for delay in delivery, unless such claims 
“are preferred within eight days after delivery, or after the carriage has been paid. If the 
“ goods are not accepted, or the carriage is not paid, no claim can be made after a year, 
“counting from the expiration of the day on which the delivery was made or ought to have 
“been made.” 


Sect. 70.—Amount of Compensation for Delay in Delivery. 


“The railway is liable to make compensation for delay in delivery, without the necessity 
“for proof that any damage has been sustained in consequence. 


““(a.) For merchandise : When delayed for not less than one day, and not more than 
“three days, one-fourth ; from three to eight days, one-third; and for more than eight 
“days, one-half the freight.” 


“(0.) For express parcels: When delayed for not less than 12 hours, and not more 
“than 24, one-fourth; from 24 hours to three days, one-third ; and for more than 
“three days, one-half the freight. 


“ Whenever a higher compensation than the above authorised is claimed, the company 
“are entitled to have it proved that damage is actually sustained by the delay in delivery, 
‘and in these cases the margin of compensation is regulated according to the amount of 
‘f injury proved. 

“1. In case ofa declaration of the importance of punctual delivery, the declared sum ; 


“2. In default of such a declaration ; 


“‘(a.) In case the delay is for not more than 24 hours, the value of half the freight ; 
“(6.) In case the delay is for more than 24 hours, the value of the whole freight ; 


‘form the maximum compensation to be granted, unless the delay in delivery ‘has been 
“occasioned by the wilful action cf the railway or its servants. 


“ The declaration of the importance of punctual delivery to be valid must follow on the 
“address side of the way-bill on the place provided. 


“In this case the railway may demand an additional payment (over and above the regu- 
“lated price) for every 10 marks of the declared sum, not exceeding for the first 150 kilos. 


“of distance travelled, 1 pf.; for the next 225 kilometres, 3 pf.; for each subsequent 375 
- “kilometres, 3 pf. 


“ Odd pf. are to be taken off; the minimum payment being 0.10 mark.” 
The foregoing Regulations shall be published in the Official Gazette of the German 


Empire. tvery railway must have copies ready for delivery to the public on demand, at 


cost price, All alterations shall be publicly advertised at the railway offices and in the 
Official Gazette. . 


The Chancellor of the Empire, 
Berlin, 11 May 1874. PRINCE VON BISMARK. 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Sampson Lloyd. | wis 
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To the Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
; working of the Carriers Act (1830). ois 


The Memorial of the Association of Trade Protection Societies of the United Kingdom, — i 
in annual meeting assembled at the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, on 21st April 4 
1875, representing 30 societies, comprising over 20,000 members, é | A 


Showeth, 


Tuar in the opinion of your Memorialists the provision in the Carriers Act (1830), — a 
whereby common carriers are declared not liable for damage to, or loss of, parcels if over 
the value of 107., and containing tace, silks, furs, watches, jewellery, &c., unless the 
same are insured, should be amended, and the more so as the rates of insurance are now — 
practically prohibitory. Your Memorialists are of opinion that the altered circumstances 
between 1830 and the present time, as to the extent of business done, and as to the a 
different mode of conveyance, demand that the said Act should be revised, so that for a 
small registration fee the railway companies should be rendered liable for loss or damage. 


Signed on behalf of the Meeting, ‘ 


~ . J. M. Bennett, President. E a 
Joseph Roberts, Jun., Vice-President. — i 
_ Robt. Mellors, Secretary. ia * 


re fy 


’ ‘ 3 
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Central Offices, 
Pelham Street, Nottingham. 
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PAPERS handed in by the Chairman. 


To the Honourable the Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 


inquire 
into the Operation of the General Carriers’ Act, 1830. 


The Memortau of the NATIONAL Cuamsber of Trapez, 


Showeth, 


1. THaT the method of insurance for the safe delivery of parcels should be simple and 
convenient, the insurance rates to be either prepaid or charged forward with the rate of 
carriage at the option of the consignor. 

2. That the carrier who 
delivery, and should also 
insured parcel. 


signs for the parcel should be held to be responsible for its safe 
be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, any portion of the 


3. That the insurance should be irrespective of distance, and should be applicable to 
parcels of goods recited in the present Act, with the exception mentioned in Clause 5, of 
and above the value of 20 l., and not 10 d., as in the present Act. 


4. That this rate of insurance for parcels above the value of 20 7. should be 5d. per cent.,~ 


and that the rate should be fixed by Act of Parliament at the rate of 1d. for each 201, 
worth of declared value. 


5. That fabrics or articles containing silk wrought up with other materials should not be 
included with silk manufactures in the Act. 


6. That the carrier should be liable up to the limit of 207. in cases of loss or damage, 
whether insured or otherwise. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee of the National Chamber of Trade, 


A, B, Daniell, Chairman. 


Fred. Morrison, Secretary of the National Chamber of Trade, 
. Offices, 446, West Strand, London, 
19 May 1875. 
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Appendix, No. 7. 


PAPER put in by Mr. Staveley Hill, a Member of the Committee, as Appendix to his 


Evidence. 


My proposals as to an amendment of the law are,— 


1. Repeal the 12 Geo. 4, ¢. 1, Will. 4, c. 68, and the 17 & 18 Vict. c. 31, s. 7, 
except that part of the section which relates to cattle. 


2. Enact that,— 

Every contract between a carrier and a sender which shall vary any right or 
liability given or imposed by the common or statute law to or upon either of them 
with respect to any article during the time while it shall be in the possession of 
the carrier for carriage shall be void, excepting only such regulations as may be 
made by the carriers at their course of business with reference to articles of food and 
drink, and other like perishable aricles. 


3. Extend the provisions of this law to carriers over the intervening water passage 
in parts of the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands, by enacting,— 

If a carrier from any place in the United Kingdom and the Islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney and Sark, and the Isle of Man, to any other place therein, is a 
carrier by rail for any part of the journey between the two places, he shall be 
deemed a carrier by land within the meaning of this Act for the whole of the way 
between the said places in respect of any loss or injury, whether it happens on land 
or water. 


To amend the list of articles enumerated in the Carriers Act, by enacting that the term 
“ valuable and brittle articles” in this Act shall include,— 


Gold or silver coin of this realm or of any foreign state. 

Gold or silver in a manufactured or unmanufactured state. 

Gold or silver plate, or plated articles. 

Precious stones or jewellery. 

*Things made partly of gold, silver, or precious stones. 

Watches, clocks, or time-pieces of any description. 

Trinkets, *things intended rather for ornament than use, articles of vertu. 

Bills, bank notes, orders, notes, or securities for payment of money. 

English or foreign stamps. 

Maps, writings, title deeds, paintings, engravings, pictures, “models, plans, or 
etchings. ; 

Silks in a manufactured or unmanufactured state, including articles of dress, and 
whether wrought up or not with other materials. 

Furs and lace. 

Glass and china; and 

*Statues, sculpture, porcelain, and articles brittle in character in the sense in which 
glass or china are brittle. 


Provide that every sender of any of these articles should, as a condition precedent to a 
right to recover for loss or damage to any such articles, declare the value, and pay insurance 
on the same by enacting— 

No carrier for hire shall be liable for the loss of or injury to any valuable or brittle 
article contained in any parcel or package which shall have been delivered to him to be 
carried for hire, when the value of such article or articles contained in such parcel or 
package shall exceed the sum of J, nor for any parcels or packages which shall 
accompany the person of any passenger, when the value of such parcels or packages 
shall] exceed the sum of  ., unless at the time of the delivery thereof at the office 
warehouse, or receiving-house of such carrier, or to his book-keeper, coachman, or 
other servant, for the parpose of being carried or of accompanying the person of any 
passenger as aforesaid, the value and nature of such article or articles, or property, 
shall have been declared in manner hereinafter mentioned, and such insurance as here- 
inafter mentioned, or an engagement to pay the same, be accepted by the person 
receiving such parcel or package. e 


With reference to the declaration of value, I propose that it be enacted that— 
_No declaration of nature or value shall be sufficient to deprive a carrier of the protec- 
tion of this Act unless it shall be in writing. 
The 
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The following, or equivalent forms, in a consignment note, when applicable, shall be 


f sufficient delarations of nature and value, that is to say— 


1. The contents of this box are valuable, and their value is JU., and the sender 
will pay the increased rate of charge on that sum. 


2. The contents of this barrel are valuable and brittle, and their value is 2. and 
the sender will pay the increased rate of charge on that sum. 


3. The contents of this case are valuable, and their value is J., and the sender 
will pay the increased rate of charge on —_., part of that sum. 


4. In the case of luggage, the form may be as follows :— 
The contents of the portmanteau directed to Mr. James Smith, Market Place, 
Tadcaster, are valuable, and their value is 7, and the sender will pay  1., 
part of that sum. 


Note.—The above forms are intended as examples from which forms adapted to each 
particular case may be framed. It will be convenient, though not necessary, that the 
declaration of nature and the declaration of value shall be in the same paper as in the 
above forms. 


When there is any parcel or package more than one of the articles enumerated in this 
Act, it shall not be necessary for the sender to declare the value of eacn if he delares the 
value of them a!l in the aggregate. 


I do not propose that it should be necessary that the sender should declare and insure to 
the full value, but only to the extent to which he desires; and for this purpose I propose— 
In order to deprive the carrier of the protection of the said Act, or this Act, the 
sender need not pay or agree to pay the increased rate of charge on the whole 
declared value ; but if he pays or agrees to pay it on less, then, in the case of loss, 
the carrier shall not be liable in damages for more than the amount on which the 
increased rate has been paid, or agreed to be paid, and interest as hereafter men- 
tioned; and in the case of injury he shall not be liable for more than a sum to be 
ascertained as follows: that is to say, as the total declared value is to the sum in 
‘ which the charge is paid or agreed to be paid, so is the sum which would have been 
recoverable if the sender had paid the increased rate on the whole declared value to 
the sum required. 


With reference to the declaration of the nature of the article, I propose that— 
The nature of any article need not be declared otherwise than by declaring that the 
contents of the package or parcel are valuable, ard by adding that they are brittle, if 
in fact the article is brittle. 


[n order to protect the carrier against fraud, I propose that— 

A declaration of nature or yalue, though produced at a trial by the carrier, shall 
not be evidence against the carrier either of nature or value, or of anything therein 
stated. 

Upon the amount of damages, [ propose— ‘ 


(a.) In the case of loss of or injury to, or delay in forwarding, carrying, or deliver- 

ing any article delivered to a carrier for. carriage, whether it be or be not one of the 

: articles enumerated, the carrier shall not, except as bereinafter mentioned, be liable in 
damages for more than is hereinafter mentioned, that is to say— 


(b.) In the case of loss for the intrinsic value of the article at the time and place 
when and where it ought to have been delivered, and interest thereon at 57. per cent. 
per annum from that time. 


(c.) In the case of injury for the difference between the intrinsic value of the article 
at the time and place aforesaid in its unimpaired state, and in its injured state, and 
interest at the rate afuresaid in such difference from the time aforesaid to the time of 
the delivery thereof, or the tender thereof by the carrier for delivery. 


(d.) And in case of delay, if the value has fallen for the difference between the 
intrinsic value of the article at the place aforesaid, at the time when it ought to have 
been delivered, and its intrinsic value there at the time when it is delivered or tendered 
for delivery, and interest at the rate aforesaid, on its intrinsic value at the time and 
place when and where it ought to have been delivered from that time to the time of the 
delivery thereof by the cartier, and for a reasonable remuneration for any work, services, 
or expenses which may have been done or incurred by, for, or on behalf of the person 
entitled to sue the carrier for the delay, for the purpose of obtaining, and which shall 
have conduced to the obtaining of delivery of the article, and if the value has not 
fallen, then only for the interest and expenses aforesaid, 


e.) And in case both of injury and delay, for damages to be computed according to 
the rule above laid down for the case of delay, the diminution of value occasioned by 
the injury be reckoned as a fall in value. 


(f) Provided always, that if at or before the time when the carriage of any article 
commences, the sender thereof devlares in writing to the carrier the nature of some 

. further damage, which the loss or delay of or the mjury to the article may cause, whi 
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the carrier shall agree to accept, and the sender shall pay, or with the carriar’s consent, 


agree to pay an increased rate of charge upon such sum as the parties shall agree upon 
to cover the increased risk, then in addition to such of the damages hereinbefore defined 
as may be applicable to the case, the carrier shall for the further damage, the nature of 
which shall have been so declared as aforesaid, be liable, if the same be proved, to an! 
amount not exceeding the sum last aforesaid, if the loss, injury, or delay be a cause, 
though not the proximate cause of such damage. 


To meet difficulties which have arisen as to the meaning of the words “delay” and 
a3 = ”? 
parce] ”’— 


Delay occasioned by a tempurary loss shall be deemed to be a loss within the meaning 
of this Act. 

The word parcel, as used in the said Act of Will. 4, and in this Act, shall include a 
single article or bundle of articles not contained in or covered by a case or other 
covering. Whenever by virtue of this Act a carrier is not liable in respect of any 
article contained in any packet or package, such non-liability shall extend to the box, 
case, or other covering thereof, and to every other article in the same parcel or package, 
whether they are or are.not any of the articles enumerated, but the section shall not 
apply to parcels and packages which accompany a passenger as his luggage. 


As to the rate of insurance, I do not suggest the amount ; further than that, as it is to be 
compulsory, it should be low, in the interest of traders; and the carriers may well offer this 
in consideration of the convenience and other benefits that they will receive under these 
proposals; I think that above a certain amount it should be open to the carrier to insist on 
a special agreement, and that as he is to be liable in all cases below a certain amount, so, 
without a special agreement, his liability should be limited, unless it be thought better still 
to avoid all special contracts ; and in cases of parcels of any great value, to increase the 
proportionate rate of insurance. ‘ 


I think also that for the protection of the carrier it should be provided that— 


When the value of the contents of any parcel or package is declared to exceed —_L., 
the carrier may take such time and proceedings for the keeping, forwarding, carrying, 
transmitting, and delivering thereof, as may be reasonable for its security, and when it 
is not reasonable for such security so to do, the carrier shall not be bound to forward 
the parcel or package so soon, or to carry, transmit, and deliver it with the same des- 
patch as if he would have been bound to do if it had been of trifling value. 
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[N.B.—In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions 
in the Evidence; those following App., to the Pages in the Appendix; and the Numerals 
following Rep., to the Pages in the Report. ] 


A. 


AGITATION. Agitation on the part of different branches of the trades specified in the 


Act of 1830, for an amendment of the Act, Buckingham 45-50——Great complaint in 
the silk ‘and watch trades of Coventry, Rotheram 795-805——-Considerable dissatisfac- 
tion in Manchester, Spencer 1153, 1154 General complaint in the Macclesfield silk 
trade, Wright 1612 et seq. 


Admitted existence for some years past of complaints by traders as to the high rate of 
insurance upon goods by railway ; amended legislation contemplated by Government on 
the subject in 1867, Allport 2972-2975. 


Agnew, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Represents the firm of Agnew & Co., 


\ 


picture dealers in London, Liverpool, and Manchester; very large business of the firm, 
and great value of the works of art which pass annually through their hands, 2176-2183 
Non-liability of the railway companies for pictures above 107. in value unless 
they are injured in carriage, 2184-2187 Practice of witness’ firm never to insure 
pictures by railway on account of the enormous rates, 2188-2190. 2353, 2354——lInfini- 
tesimal losses of the firm at the hands of the companies, 2191-2194. 2202. 2265. 2394. 


Strong complaint on the score of the constant anxiety experienced by witness’ firm by 
reason of the non-liability of the companies, 2195. 2197 Practice to insure by sea, 
so that all anxiety is in such case avoided, 2196, 2197—-—Ignorance of witness as to the 
issue of open policies through Lloyd’s, 2199-2201. 24253——Satisfaction to be given by 
the railway companies charging a moderate rate of insurance for pictures; very little 
loss or injury, so that the companies would derive a large profit, 2202-2204. 2226-22287 
2231-2239. 2261. 2265. 2277—— Belief as to the sufficiency of a rate of 5d. or 6d. per 
cent, on pictures to liberally remunerate the companies, 2204. 2294-2299. 2306-2308. 
2391-2395. 

Great care taken by witness’ house in the packing of pictures and other works of art ; 
necessity of very careful packing, 2205-2207—-—Approval of its being obligatory.upon 
the consignor of pictures to declare the value, ani of the company being liable only to 
the limit of the declared value, 2208-2216——Great improbability of fraud by declaring 
the value greatly in excess; check, moreover, by reason of the increased insurance to 
be paid, 2211-2216. 2396-2398. 

Suggestion that the companies might be entitled to refuse risks beyond a certain 
amount, 2217-2224. 2304, 2305, 2331, 2332. 2341 Approval of a right of inspection 
by the companies under certain conditions, 2229, 2230. 2326-2330. 2415-2418. 2422- 
2424——Great inconvenience to witness’ house in frequently having to send persons in 


- charge of goods where the value is very great, 2231——-Exemption of pictures from theft 


during transit, injury being the principal risk, 2232-2239. 2279. 2324, 2325——Opinion 
that the present rates for the carriage of piciures is reasonable, and that a small charge 
in addition for msurance would be willingly paid, 2240-2244. 


Grounds for objecting to the consignor of pictures being put to the proof of the valne 


of the consignment, if questioned by the carrier, 2245-2254——Non-objection to the 
onus of proof (or rather of dis-proof) being with the companies ; approval also of a right 
to challenge the value under certain circumstances, 2255, 2256. 2302, 2303——-Satisfac- 


tion to consignors of works of art if it were compulsory upon the companies to carry all 
goods offered to them at moderate ad valorem rates specified by Act, 2257-2272. 2333- 
2335——Profitable operation of a separate insurance company for goods by railway, on 
the same principle as marine insurance companies ; much greater convenience, however, 
by the railway company being the insurer, 2273-2282. 


Immense variation in the proportion between the cost of carriage of different pictures 
and the value, so tliat it would be desirable, if possible, to keep the insurance separate 
from the value, 2283-2291—-—Opinion favourable to regulating the insurance by dis- 
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Agnew, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. - 


tance as being the fairer plan, 2292, 2293. 2336-2338—— Facility as to the valuation of 
insured pictures when injured or destroyed by fire in houses, 2300, 2301 ——Convenience 
by having an open policy with the railway companies for a large amount, and by striking 
off a certain sum for each consignment, 2306-2309. 2339, 2340. 

Impression that as regards statuary, the companies are only responsible up to 10/. ; 
advantage of facilities of insurance, 2310-2318——Equal care in packing if pictures 
were insured before carriage, 2319-2323. 

Desire of witness to be relieved from the anxiety now experienced in the absence of 
insurance, whilst the companies would be gainers by adopting a moderate rate, 2342— 
2345 He would pay 22. per cent. for marine insurance rather than not insure at all, 
2346-2351—— Conclusion further expressed as to the exceedingly slight probability of 
fraud under a general system of railway insurance of works of art, 2355-2362. 2390—— 
Explanation that the companies should (in witness’ opinion) be allowed to refuse 
the risk (but not to refuse carriage) in those cases only in which fraud or excess of 
declared value was suspected ; expediency of compulsory insurance otherwise, 2363- 
2389. 

Peculiar exemption from loss or injury in the case of the immense number and value 
of pictures sent to and from the Manchester Exhibition, 2399-2401. 2404——Practice 
of witness not to insure over railways in France ; obligation as to his declaring the value, 
2405-2409—-— System of insuring upon the full value when marine policies are taken 
out, 2410-2414——Option of the marine insurance offices as to refusing the risk in 
each case, 2419-2421 Approval of the consignor being at the expense of satisfy- 
ing the railway company, by inspection, that goods were properly packed, 2422- 
2424. | 
Allport, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long experience of witness in connection 
with the Midland and other railways, he having been manager of the former for about 
twenty-two years, 2967, 2968 Several meetings held by the principal railway com- 
panies, in reference to the contemplated amendment of the Carriers Act, witness having 
been named, with Mr. Findlay and Mr. Grierson, to represent the companies before the 
Committee, 2969, 2970. 


Concurrence in the view that as regards the question at issue the railway com- 
panies may be considered as the public carriers of the country, 2971 Existence, for 
some years past, of complaints by traders as to the high rate of insurance upon goods by 
railway ; amended legislation conteinplated by Government on the subject in 1867; 
2972-2975: 

Grounds for the conclusion that on the score of pilfering and damage the railway com- 
panies are not nearly so secure as were formerly the old coach proprietors and road car- 
riers, 2976-2982. 3023 Liability of carriers for loss resulting from the dishonesty of 
their own servants, 2983—— Very limited extent to which railway servants are open to 
the charge of dishonesty ; reference hereon to their wages, hours of labour, and mode of 
appointment, 2984-2991 Very large claims upon, and paid by, the Midland Com- 
pany for loss and damage to goods, the item of damage being decidedly the larger of the 
two; particulars hereon, 2988-3004. 3323, 3324. 3332. 

“Diffeulty of estimating the proportion between the amount of claims for protected 
articles, and the amount or value of protected articles carried, 2995-3005 Opinion 
that when the companies are called upon to carry fragile and valuable articles, requiring 
extia care and trouble, they should receive an extra remuneration, 3006-3008 —— Justice 
of the policy of the Act of 1830, though witness admits that the rates of insurance may 


be too high, 3008-3010. ‘ 
Expediency of enlarging the list of articles under the Act if the companies are required 
to accede to a low rate of insurance, 3011—~-Opinion that a maximum insurance rate ~ 


should apply to all goods, irrespective of the value being over or under 10 ., 2b. Grounds 
for the conclusion that silk should remain in the Act, and that the companies should also 
be protected as regards goods of mixed manufacture which contain more than thirty per 
cent of silk, 3012-3020 Suggestion that insurance should be compulsory if a low rate 
be fixed for certain articles, and that in the absence of insurance the companies should 
not be liable, 3012. a 

Necessity of plated goods remaining in the Act; apprehended deception otherwise as 
regards the value, 3021, 3022 Decided opinion also that glass and china should 
remain in the Act, 3023, 3024 Furs also should not be excluded, 3025 List of 
additional articles which witness submits should be brought within the Operation of the 
Act if the companies are required to take a low rate of insurance, 3026-3033 Sug- 


gested inclusion of musical instruments, as being very liable to damage; reference more 
especially to pianos, 3027. 3034-3038. 

Very trifling extent to which protected goods are now insured with the railway com- 
Admission by the railway companies that the rates charged for 
Difficulty at present owing 

to 


panies, 2039, 3040 
insurance are too high and require re-adjustment, 3041 


- 
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Al!port, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


to the varioue rates charged, and the difference made according to different distances, 
whilst there are three different classes of goods, 3941, 3042. 


Proposition that there be but two classes of goods; enumeration of articles suggested 
for-each class, 3041. 3049-3053 Grounds for the suggestion that there be but two 
distances, up to 200 miles and above 200 miles; removal thereby of the difficulty now 
experienced on this score, 3041-3048. 3190-3196 Reason for including plated goods 
in the class paying the higher rate of insurance, 3050, 3051. 


Suggested, that as regards valuable goods up to 28lbs. weight, liability should 
only apply if they were sent by passenger train; approval of the system of France as to 
value parcels of smal! bulk, 3054-3059. 3063 Approval also of the French system 
of sealed parcels, liability not attaching if the parcels are delivered in the same condition 
as they were received, 3059-3063. 3083-3089 Desire of the companies to facilitate 
trade, and not to exact any harrassing restrictions, 3062. 


Importance of a power of inspection, for the protection of the companies; considera-= 
tion of the objections to the practical working of such power, 3063. 3081-3094 Simple 
arrangement contemplated with a view to the declaration of the value of each parcel, 
3064. 3109 Expediency, under a low rate of insurance, of power in the companies to 
enforce payment of insurance in each case before delivery of goods; necessity also of a 
check upon under-declaration of value, 3064-3076 Inadequacy of a small business 
to compensate the companies if the rate be low, 3065, 3066. 3075. 3112. 


Grounds for the opinion that the limit at which ad valorem rates should stop should 
be not higher than 500/7., and that above that value special bargains should be made, 
3076-3080. 3105 Approval of the consignor being required to pay the insurance in 
each case, 3095——Simplicity expected under witness’ plan of two classes and two dis- 
tances, 3096 Reasons for including articles of great value in the same class with 
fragile articles, 3097-3101. 


Evidence in detail in support of the proposal that for the higher class of goods the 
rate of insurance should be 2s. per cent. up tu 200 miles and 3s. above that distance 
with a minimum charge of 9 d., 3102 et seg. For goods in the second and lower class the 
rate should be 1 s. up to 200 miles and 1s, 6 d. beyond that distance, with a minimum of 
6 d., 3106 Consideration of the circumstance of Lloyd’s charging ouly 1s. per cent.,” 
with 6 d. for brokerage; argument that as insurance would be compulsory upon the railwa 
companies, without any such power of rejection or selection as is exercised by Lloyd’s, 
they are entitled to a higher rate, 3106-3118. 3147. 3261-3270. ¥ 

Statement as to the companies not having statutory rights to monopolise the carrying 
trade of the country, there being in fact no such monopoly between towns within a radius 
of from fifteen to twenty miles, 3119, 3120- Probable receipt by the Midland Company 
of not more than 2 /. for insurance in respect of goods upou which they paid claims to the 
amount of 189 /., 3121-3126. 3250, 3251 Argument that the companies should not 
be liable for the acts of dishonest servants, every possible precaution being taken to 
ensure honesty, 3127-3136. 


Doubt as to a low rate leading to an enormons amount of insurance yielding large 


profits to the companies, 3136-3139——-Constant damage to articles sent through the 
post office, there being no power of recovery, 3139—— Proposal by the compauies to 
exclude sea risk altogether, 3140 —— Very insufficient data upon which to conclude that 


a rate of 2s. per cent. would be fair and equitable; it is, however, a great reduction as 
compared with the rates now demanded, 3) 42-3146. 


Increased risk run when insured goods are sent over the lines of several companies, 
ayd are passed through the bands of an increased number of servants, 3148-3152 
Respects in which there is less liability to loss on board ship than in a railway train, 
3153-3156 Further argument that under a compulsory system the companies shouid 
be protected against under-declarations of value; fraud at present by reason of frequent 
mis-description of goods, 3157-3178. 

Higher rate of carriage contemplated for small and valuable parcels by passenger 
trains than by goods trains, 3179-3181 Belief that no difficulty would be experienced 
in levying the insurance upun silk or upon goods containing a certain per-centage of 
silk, 3182-3189 Examination in dissent from the view that there was greater liability 
to loss and damage when goods were carried by canal boats and by wagvons than under 
the system of railway carriage, 3197-3216. 

Reasons for the exclusion of machine-made lace from the Act of 1830 which do not 
apply in the case of silk, or of goods made partly of silk and cotton, 3217-3225—-— Marked 
difference between silk and cotton goods as regards the question of hability, 3222-3095, 
3232-3235 Contemplated liability for the whole value of a bale of voods (up to 
§00 1), ifthere were not more than thirty per cent. of silk present, 3226-3231. 3304, 3305 
Considerable pilfering in the case of gloves and hosiery; circumstance of these not 
being enumerated in the Act of 1830; 3236-3239. 

Doubt as to the actual amount of claims against the Midland Company for robbery 
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of, or damage to, raw silk; insufficiency of the receipts for insurance to meet the amount 
claimed, 3240-3251 Very little raw silk insured, the extra rate of 25s. per ton 
deterring consignors from insuring, 3249-3252 Approval of the system of differential 
rates of carriage according to value, and of the practice of bestowing the same care upon 
goods varying greatly in value, 3252-3260. 

Further evidence relative to the great distinction between voluntary insnrance by 
Lloyd’s and compulsory insurance by the railway companies, 3261-3270 Willingness 
of the companies to carry the great bulk of manufactured goods, such as silk, furs, &c., 
at 1s. per cent. ad valorem up to 200 miles, 3264 Statement in further support of a 
power of inspection in the companies if compelled to insure at a low rate; illustrations 
of the frauds to which they would otherwise be exposed, 3271 —3291. 3307, 3308 
Protection required especially in respect of passengers’ luggage ; reference hereon to the 
question of liability in connection with the loss of Lord Dudley’s jewels, 3276-3282. 
3287-3291. 

Witness repeats that insurance should be compulsory upon the consignors as well as 
upon the railway companies, and that otherwise a sufficient fund would not be created to 
cover the claims that would be made, 3283-3286. 3292-3302 The question of a uni- 
form distance will doubtless be duly considered by the present Committee, 3303. 


Non-liability of the companies for ladies’ silk dresses or general wearing apparel, 3306 
——.Circumstances of the toll clauses in the Railway Acts since 1830 having been fixed 
by Parliament in perfect cognisance of the exceptions under the Carriers Act, 3309-3316 
Very much higher insurance charge formerly in force; important reduction since 
January last, 3316, 3317 Facility of arranging by labels for the payment of insurance 
and carriage, 3318-3322 Large payments by the Great Northern Company under the 
heads of breakage, wet, delay, &c.; still larger payments by the Midland Company, 
3325-3331. 

Further enumeration of the articles, such as silks, furs, clocks, &c., to be included in 
the second class, paying 1 s. per cent. up to 200 miles, and 1s. 6d. beyond that distance, 
3332-3337 Suggestion that in this class the payment might be 6d. up to 02, gd. 
between 50 7. and 75/., and 1s. from 75 7. to 1004, 3338, 3339- 


[Second Examination.|—Total of 46,7482. in 1873, and of 46,8667. in 1874, as the 
amount of claims paid by the Midland Company, these being about two per cent. on the 
receipts for goods and cattle; similar proportion paid in 1871 and 1872; 3340-3344. 
3347; 3348——Awount paid under the several heads, “lost and stolen,” breakage,” 
“delay,” &c., 3344-3346 Smaller per-centage of claims paid by the Great Western 
than by the Midland Company, 3348, 3349 Larger per-centage paid by the London 
and North Western Company, 3349. 


Reduced rate, or about 1s. per cent. charged by the Midland Company since 1st 
January for silk between Derby and London, the effect being that about one-third of the 
amount consigned is insured, 3350-3356 Practice of the companies never to decline 
carriage, save of dangerous goods, $357-3359- 345° Power of the companies to 
entirely decline the carriage of goods, that is, if they refuse all carriers alike; this, how- 
ever, being a contingency which need hardly be regarded as possible, 3358-3371 
Practice as to sea risk being undertaken outside the railway companies, even where they 
own the steamboats; approval of this system, 3372-3379 Contemplated payment at 
the same time and under one bill of the charge for carriage and the charge for insur- 
ance, each charge being separately stated, 3380-3383. 

Grounds for the conclusion that the liability on the score of ‘ wet’ should be removed 
from the companies, unless the risk were insured against, 3384-3391 Numerous 
causes of delay in the carriage of goods beyond the control of the companies, 3392, 
3393——- Argument that the companies should be relieved from hability generally as 
regards ail articles enumerated in the Act, unless they were insured, 3394, 3395— 
Further mention of the articles proposed to be added to those already named in the Act, 
3396, 3397. 3404-3420—— Willingness of the companies to adopt one class and one 
distance if insurance be compulsory, 3398, 3399- 


Proposition, by way of experiment, that an ad valoum insurance rate of 1 s. per cent. 
be tried by the companies for six. months from the 1st August ; probability of this rate 
being largely paid by traders, and of results being shown which may serve as some basis 
for future legislation, 3399-3403. 3421-3433. 3481 et eeq. Explanation that the 
companies have not authorised witness to make the foregoing proposal, but that he hopes 
for their sanction, 3399. 3402. 3481-3483. 3511-3514. 3535, 3536——-Objection toa 
rate of 1s. per cent. which should. be compulsory on the companies, but not on the 
public, 3490, 3301. 3426. 3515. 3523, 3424- : 

Statement in further explanation of the proposed course as regards mixed articles of 
silk and cotton, 3405-3408——Approval of the present provision with respect to the 
carriage of valuable furs, 3409, 3410——Proposed continuance of the exclusion of 
machine-made lace, 3411 Belief that no difficulty would arise as regards plated 

articles, 
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articles, the insurance being paid according to the declared value, 3412-3417 


Expediency of a right of inspection in the companies, and of special arrangement in the 
case of gouds above 500 /. in value, 3434-3438. 


Amendment required in a certain section of the Regulation of Railways Act of 1868 
upon the subject of the companies’ liability in respect of carriage by sea, 3439-3449. 


Examination to the effect that if the insurance rates were reduced and specified, there 
would not be any material increase in the quantity of goods carried, though there might 
be a large increase in the quantity of insured goods, 3450-3469. 3537~3539—— Con- 
currence in the view that the public should have a knowledge of the insurance rate to be 
charged, and that they should pay according to the declared value, the companies being 
liable up to such value, 3457-3476 Different rates contemplated for distances over 
and under 200 miles, whilst for short distances 6 d. per cent. might be fixed, 3477-3480. 


Expediency of articles of extreme value and fragile articles going in the same class as 
regards rate of insurance, 3525-3631 Considerable liability to loss or theft in the case 
of watches, 3526-3531 Explanation that witness proposes to abolish the present 
limit as to 107. value, 3532 Inability of witness to offer auy concession on the score 
of distance, unless a rate of 1s. per cent. be adopted, 3533, 3534. 


[Third Examination.}—Recent meeting of the associated railway companies at which 
it was decided that, with certain exceptions as regards fragile articles, the companies 
would be willing to try the experiment proposed by witness to the Committee, 3583- 
3595 Protection claimed by the companies, during the period of the experiment, by 
means of an increased insurance for plate-gliss when in large sheets, and for fragile 
china, &c., 3585-3587. 3637-3645. 3590. 

Suggestion that the Committee should not now:make a definite report, but should sit 
again next Session, when the experiment shall have been tried, 3589, 3590. 3596, 3597. 
3635, 3636——Further statement of the experimental rates proposed to be charged, the 
rates being 1s. per cent. for one class of goods and 2s. for another class, the liability 
being limited to 500 /., 3590, 3591. 3608-361 7——Advantage if the experiment were for 
twelve months rather than six mouths, 3596-3598. 


Explanation that the companies are prepared to take the sea risk at the same rate as 
Lloyd’s, 3598-3602. 3616, 3617. 3623-3625——-Form of insurance ticket proposed to 
be used by the consignor, the tickets being supplied by the companies, 3602. 3618-3622 
—— Alternative of traders during the experiment as to insuring at the proposed rates, it 
being expedient to make the arrangement compulsory on both. parties in the event of 
legislation on the basis of the proposed rates, 3603-3607. 3613. 


Further statement in support of a right to make special bargains when the value is in 
excess of 5001., 3626-3634 Doubt as to the higher rate being required for pictures ;.. 
necessity, however, of special arrangement where very valuable pictures are consigned, . 
3646-3649 Course proposed as regards the insurance of silk, &c. when in the same 
parcel with other articles not insured, 3650——-Check desirable by ear-marking the - 
Insured articles, without at the same time offermg an inducement to thieves; this matter 
may safely be left to the companies, 3650-3654. 


Association of Trade Protection Societies. Memorial of the association, dated 2ist April 
1875, praying for an amendment of the Carriers Act as regards the non-liability of car-. 
riers for uninsured parcels over 10 J. in value, App. 184. 


b. 


_ Bankers’ Parcels. Reference to bankers’ parcels as being diverted from the railways to the” 


post office through the difficulty as to insurance in the former case, Slater 1889. 2019. 
See also France, 5. 


Booking Fees. Large sum paid annually by witness in booking fees of 2d. each, Marshall 
579-581—— Disapproval! of a small booking rate in lieu of an insurance rate, Spencer 
1240, 1250. 


Buckingham, Joseph Hicks. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Represents the firm of Slater 
Buckingham & Co., of Wood-street, Cheapside ; largely engaged in the manufacture of 
silk cravats, and of various articles of hosiery, 1-s——Submits particulars of three cases 
out of many in which his firm have sustained inquiry from the operation of the Carriers 
Act, 6-15. 

Loss of a parcel of goods belonging to witness’ firm, in March 1874, on the railway 
between Edinburgh and Newcastle; failure of repeated applications to the North British 
aud North Eastern Railway Companies for redress, 7-12. 167-176 Great.injury to a 
case of goods during transit on the Great Northern line in February 1874; refusal of the 
company to make any compensation, 13——Abstraction of a quantity of goods from 
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Buckingham, Joseph Hicks. (Analysis of his Evidence) —continued. 


a case containing several boxes, sent over the Great Northern Railway in February 1874; 
compromise with the company on this occasion, 14. 7y. 95-99 Fewer losses on the 
whole than might be supposed, 15. 


Grounds for the ccnclusion that it would be impracticable for witness’ firm, as sending 
out an average of 100 parcels or cases daily to declare the value in each instance, and to 
insure ; comment hereon upon the conditions as to inspection and insurance insisted upon 
by the companies, 16 et seg——Liability of the companies in respect of numerous 
articles, other than silk, whilst such articles are moreover carried at reasonable rates, 31. 
38, 39- 55: 

Difficulty as to insurance, through the necessity of specifying each separate silk 
article in a case containing various articles of hosiery, 31 ——Refusal of compensation if 
a parcel of silk cravats which is Jost be of more value than 101., 7. Great cifficulty 
also by reason of the insurance rate varying with the distance; the rates are moreover 
excessive and prohibitory, 32-37. 86, 87 Immense increase in the trade in silk 
eravats, &e. since the Carriers Act was passed in 1830, the trade has in fact been revolu- 
tionised, and should no longer be subject to special legislation, 40-44. 55: 


Considerable agitation in the trades specified by the Act of 1830, relative to the opera- 
tion of the Act, 45-50——Witness submits that goods made wholly or partially of silk 
should be exempted from the Act, 51-55. 73-76. 146-152. 221-225 -Comparatively 
few losses of silk articles by railway ; illustration in the case of witness’ firm, 53. 156- 
159. 211-214. 


Comment upon the immunity from loss in the case of articles other than silk, the latter 
being alone tampered with by railway servants, who know that as regards silk the com- 
panies are not liable, 56-65. 77-79. 128-131. 153-155 More careful selection of 
servants if the liability of the companies were extended, 66, 67 Practice generally of 
the companies to dispute all losses of silk beyond 10 /. in value, whilst they are ready to 
settle or give some compensation where the loss is under 5 /., 68-72. 


Matter of arrangen.cnt as to the insurance being paid by the consignor or the consignee, 
80——Further statement as to the impracticability of inspection by the railway company 
of each case or parcel before insurance, 81-85. 100-106. 109-111——Label attached to 
the cases sent out by witness’ firm; objection to the value being in any way declared, 
88-94—— Expediency of equal insurance rates whether a railway company conveys 
goods for a long or short distance, 107, 108. 125-127. 132-145 Immense number of 
parcels sent daily through Messrs. Sutton & Company ; great difficulty of any inspection, 
116,111. 189-192. 


Statement as to the value of different sized boxes of cravats, &c. sent out by witness’ 
firm, and the cost of railway carriage, the rate of insurance being §s. per cent; practice 
of the firm not to insure, 112-124———Doubt as to the annual amount which it would 
cost the firm to insure all parcels above 10/. in value, 160-166——Complaint as to the 
difficulty in the application of insurance rather than as to the amount, 177, 178—— 
Question considered whether by parcels being labelled as silk the difficulty as to inspec- 
tion and insurance might not be obviated, 179-188. ; 


Concurrence, to some extent, in a proposal that up to a certain limit a railway company 
should carry at its own risk, and that the sender of the goods should declare the excess 
value beyond such limit, 193-202—— Satisfaction to be given in witness’ branch of trade, 
if the Carriers Act were repealed as regards silk, as it has been in regard to machine- 
made lace, 205-209 Difficulty in railway employés valuing goods made of silk, 
210. 


Liability of the railway companies for goods, not made of silk, which are in the same 
parcel with silk, there being no liability as to the laiter, if worth more than 10 /., 215-220 
Further statement as to the obstacles to a system of declaring the value and veri- 
fiving the contents of each case or parcel of goods, 226, 227—-—Less objection to a 
sheht advance of the rates for carriage than to a system of insurance being insisted upon, 
228-230. 

Proposition, as advocated by the National Chamber of Trade, that any insurance rates 
be defined irrespective of distance in the case of silks, furs, and lace; also that the rates 
be on a scale of 1d. for éach 20/1. of declared value, 231-242 Explanation that 
witness represents only the silk cravat trade, which he further submits should be exempted 
from the Act, 237, 238. 


Buller, Hutchinson, & Co. Large dealings of the firm in precious stones, and still more so 
in manufactured jewellery, Dean 2022-2025. See also Precious Stones. 


Bullion. Practice of charging the full ad valorem rates upon bullion or sovereigns con- 
veyed between London and Paris by the South Eastern Company, Zuringer 2543-2552. 
Very extensive business of witness’ firm (Johnson, Matthey & Co.) in the supply of 


bullion to manufacturers of watches, plate, jewellery, &c., Sellon 2740-2748. 2764- 
2766 i 


Statement as to bullion embracing the whole series of precious metals in a 
manufactured 
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Bullion—continued. 
manufactured or rough state, witness’ firm, however, not dealing in manufactured goods, 


Sellon 2749-2751. 

Exceedingly heavy insurance rate demanded by the railway companies for bullion ; 
probibitory effect thereof, so that witness’ firm are only able to insure for a very small 
fraction of the value of each parcel, Se/lon 2758-2760. 2848, 2849——Very large value 
of the bullion constantly being sent by witness’ house to Birmingham for coinage, these 
large consignments not being insured; special arrangements with the railway company 
as to transit, ib. 2764-2769. 2853-2856 Very few losses of the firm, whilst of large 
consignments there has never been any loss; this applies also to other bullion firms, 26. 
2770. 2842-2847. 2868, 2869, 

Decided opinion that the Carriers Act should be altered as regards bullion, Sedlon 
2771——. Willingness of the trade to pay an insurance rate of 3d. per cent., whilst such 
rate would well remunerate the railway companies, ib. 2772, 2773. 2784-2791. 2836— 
2849. 2870-2873 Proposal that the rate be 3d. upon every parcel of unmanvfactured 
bullion up to 1002,, and 1d. for every additional 504, ib. 2773 Approval of its being 
compulsory upon the consignors of all trade packages of bullion to insure, the rate being 
fixed at a moderate amount, ib. 2777-2791. 


Improbability of any fraud upon the companies if it were obligatory upon them to 
take bullion risks ; approval of a power of inspection by the companies where fraud is 
suspected, Sellon 2794-2797. 2874-2880 Explanation that witness does not contem- 
plate any insurance in the case of large consignments and imports of bullion, but only in 
the case of trade parcels; sufficient care already taken as regards the former, the com- 
panies charging a special rate, 2b. 2803-2810. 2883-2885. 

- Practice of witness’ firm to send their trade parcels by passenger or mail trains, an 
enhanced charge being paid without covering any liability, Selon 2811-2817 Very 
small proportion of the value for which witness insures; insurance up to the full value 
if the rates were not prohibitory, 7b. 2817-2820. 2848, 2849 Practice of vendors who 
consign to witness’ firm not to insure, 76. 2827-2835. 

Inexpediency of any exemption of the companies from liability as regards large consign- 
ments of bullion, whilst as regards trade parcels, liability should be secured by means of 
insurance, Se/lon 2883-2890. 


C. 


Carriage of Goods. Practice of the railway companies never to decline carriage, save of 
dangerous goods, Allport 3357-3359. 3450 Power of the companies to entirely de~ 
cline the carriage of goods; that is, if they refuse all carriers alike; this, however, being 
a contingency which need hardly be regarded as possible, ib. 3358-3371. 


Central Chamber of Trades. Summary of the amendments suggested in the Act by the 
Committee of Trades; that is, on the score of insurance rates and of the companies’ 


liability, Marshall 471, 472. 
China. See Glass, China, &c. 


_ Classification of Goods (Rates of Insurance). See Insurance, 6. 


Compensation. Practice generally of the companies to dispute all losses of silk beyond 
10/. in value, whilst they are ready to settle or give some compensation where the loss 
is under 5 1., Buckingham 68-72——Circumstance of witness’ firm, though not protected 
by the Act nor by insurance, having recovered more than half their losses from the rail- 
way companies during the last four years, Marshall 458-483——Admission as to the 
liberal action of the companies generally in giving compensation for losses; reference 

hereon to four instances of loss by witness’ firm in which partial compensation was 
given, 7b. 472-493. 558-562 Considerable difticulty and delay at times, before the 
companies come to a settlement, Daniell 1351. 1358. 1408. 1471. 

Information relative to the heavy claims upon the Midland Company for loss and 
damage to goods, and the large amount paid as compensation, Allport 2988-3004. 
3340-3348 Large payments by the Great Northern Company under the heads of 
breakage, wet, delay, &c.; still larger payments by the Midland Company, id. 3325- 
3331. 3344- ; 

Improvement suggested as regards the statutory declaration with reference to the 
measure of damage from whatever cause; clauses proposed on this subject, Hill 3570, 


3571. 3576; App. 187, 188. 
See also Insurance. Liability. Losses by hatlway. Midland Railway Company. 
Silk. Watches, Wet. 
Compulsory Insurance. See Insurance, 4. 
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Coventry. Great complaint by the silk trade as well as the watch trade of Coventry in 
regard to the operation of the Carriers Act, Rotherham 795-805 Special rates of 
insurance for all silk goods from Coventry to London, Manchester, and Macelesfield, so 
that there is not so much grievance in the silk trade as in the watch trade, ib, 867-885. 
925-928. 974, 975. 1051, 102. 

Views of the Coventry Chamber of Commerce in favour of an ad valorem insurance 
rate, or of a registration fee irrespective of value, Rotherham 886 Large and regular 
trade in silk between Coventry and the three towns to which special insurance rates are 
made; very little lability to loss, <b. 1021-1026. 1051, 1052. 


See also Silk. Watches. 


D. 


Daniell, Alfred Bainbridge. ~(Analysis of his Evidence.)— Represents the firm of A. B. 
Daniell & Sons, of Wigmore-street, dealers in china, glass, and other ornamental 
articles, 1347-1350 Several losses by the firm during railway carriage of parcels, 
chiefly through breakage, the railway companies rarely disputing their liability when the 
value is under 102., 1351-1358——- Considerable difficulty and delay at times before the 
companies come to a settlement, 1351. 1358. 1408. 1471 Great trouble and expense 
in the insurance of parcels by the firm, so that they prefer not to insure, and to rum the 
risk ; illustration on this point, 1354. 1359. 1362. 1365. 1461-1470. 

Statement as to some goods about to be sent to India by the firm having been all 
broken on their way to London; great difficulties raised by the railway company before 
admitting their lability 1358-1361. 1419-1427——-General complaint among the dealers 
in china, glass, and other fragile articles as to the operation of the Carriers Aci, 1366- 
1368 Very high freight charged for the conveyance of glass and china, so that the 
railways should bear the risk of breakage or loss, 1368-1372—-—Comment upon the 
system of charging twice the iasurance raté on china, &c. fiom dealers to manufacturers 
that is charged when the goods are sent from manufacturers, 1372, 1373. 1550- 
1555+ 

Conclusion that a moderate insurance rate on glass and china would willingly be paid 
by the trade generally as compensation for the risk incurred by the companies from break- 
age, 1374-1379. 1394-1396 Expediency of insurance being optional with the trade, 
1374. 1394-1396—— Practice of declaring the value when goods are sent over railways 
in France, the companies being responsible for the commercial value, without any insur- 
ance charge ; exception to this rule in the case of the Eastern Railway of France, 1379, 
1380. 1397-1400. 1528-1535 ——Suggested insurance rate of §d. per cent. on china, 
glass, &c., irrespective of distance ; conclusion as to the sufficiency of this rate, 1381- 
1383. 1397-1414 Expediency of the liability of the companies, without insurance, 
being extended from 10/, to 20 L., ¥383-1386. 1440-1449. 


Limited number of parcels sent out daily by witness’ firm, the value being, however, 
considerable at times, 1387-1389 Non-adoption of Lloyd’s policies by the firm, 
1390-1392 Greater care on the railways, and less breakage, if the companies were 
responsible, 1393. 1570-1572—— Less risk of breakage than might be supposed in the 
conveyance of glass and china, 1401-1405 Coniparatively insignificant losses of 
witness’ firm, the inconvenience and trouble being chiefly complained of, 1408-1414. 
1515-1519 Much lower insurance rate sufficient for the railway companies than for 
Lloyd’s, 1406, 1407. 

Statement to the effect that the breakages of china, &c., arise through carelessness. on 
the part of railway porters, and not through defective packing, 1415-1428. 1459,145). ° 
1460-1462. 1511-1514. 1570-1572. Great importance of good packing when very 
valuable articles are sent; approval of aright of inspection. by the companies, when a 
very high value is declared, 1429-1439-——Expediency of an insurance rate, at the 
option of the companies, rather than of a small increase of the carriage rates on goods 
generally, 1452-1459 Liability already of the companies up to 10/, at the present 
rate of charge, 1455-1457. 1498-1505. 

Exceedingly slight risk of carriage as compared with the risk when the Act of 1830 
was passed, 1463, 1464 Very little extra expense to be entailed upon the companies 
by the extra trouble of looking better after the goods, 1465-1467 Farther evidence 
as to the enhanced carriage rates paid for glass and china, so that there is a claim to 
proper care being taken, 1472-1486. 1506-1510 Reference to the losses incurred by 
dealers in carriage as not considered in settling the retail price to their customers, 1487- 
14809. . bjs 

Reasons for an insurance rate of 5d. per cent. being optional with customers, witness 
submitting that it would nevertheless be very generally paid, and would liberally 
remunerate the companies, 1490-1497. 1511. 1573, 1574———-Less liability of china and 
glass than of silks and furs to be stolen, so that notwithstanding the risk of breakage 
the companies should insure the former at the same rate as the latter, 1520-1527,” 


Further 
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Daniell, Alfred Bainbridge. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


Further statement as to witness’ firm not having insured through Lloyd’s as regards 
railway carriage, 1536-1542 Extent of liability of the companies for majolica and 
other pottery which is not china, 1543-1549——-Admission as to the exceedingly few 
losses of parcels or crates of china by witness’ firm, though they experience great incon- 
venience at times from damage and delay, 1556-1569 Two-fold objection to insur- 
ance at present on account of the trouble, and the high rates, 1575. 


Evidence with further reference to the French and other foreign rates, and the practice 
as to insurance, and as to the companies’ liability, 1576-1591——Improbability of the 
imsurance of glass and china leading to careless packing, 1592—1595-——Practice of 
witness’ firm to insure at Lloyd’s when goods are sent to India; variation in the rates 
from time to time, 1596-1598. 1605-1607 Practice not to insure goods for France, 
the firm running the risk, but not having incurred any loss, 1599-1604. 


Deakin, Charles W.S. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a member of the firm of Deakin 
and Moore, wholesale jewellery merchants at Birmingham, &c., and represents the 
trade generally on the present occasion ; is alsoa Member of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, 1062-1069-—— Submits that the railway companies should be required to 

insure jewellery at a fair rate, instead of requiring from 8 s. to 15s. per 1004; charge of 

only 1s. 4d. per cent. for insuring with Lloyd’s, 1070-1078. 1087 ef seg. Apprehen- 

sion lest Lloyd’s might discontinue to insure through some chance losses, 1073. 1106, 

1107. 1115-1117. 


Absence of losses in the carriage of witness’ goods by railway; conclusion as to the 
profit to be made by the companies out of a small insurance rate, such as 6 d. per cent., 
1075-1078. 1084-1094. 1118-1120, 1124, 1125 Grounds for concluding that the 
rate should be irrespective of distance, 1079. 1103, 1104 Non-objection to inspection 
of parcels by the companies in suspicious cases of excess in the declared value, 1080- 
1082. 1121-1123 Approval of the companies being relieved from liability for the acts - 
of felonious servanis, if a proper insurance rate were conceded, 1083. 


Explanation as to there being no strong feeling in the Birmingham jewellery trade 
avainst the Carriers Act, 1084 Greater care desirable in the carriage of small parcels 
by railway, 1086 Opinion that there should be no limit either of 104. or 201, up to 
which there should be liability without insurance, 1095-1097 Approval of a uniform 
rate of insurance for all classes of goods according to the declared value; extra care 
contemplated in return for insurance, 1098-1102, 1126-1132. 


Practice as to the amounts for which insurances are effected with Lloyd’s in the 
jewellery trade; open policy of witness’ firm for 10,000 /. at a time, 1108-1114—— 
Advantage if the railway companies were to adopt open policies for large amounts; the 
mode of insurance should, however, be optional with them, 1133-1139. 


Dean, Charles Y. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a member of the firm of Buller, 
Hutchinson & Co., wholesale manufacturing jewellers in London, 2020-2022-— Large 
dealings of the firm in precious stones, and still more so in manufactured jewellery, 2022— 
2025——Considerable business of the firm in setting precious stones for retail jewellers ; 
practice of the firm to disclaim liability in respect of the carriage of these articles, 2026- 
2030 Absence of any instances of conveyance of precious stones by railway when 
purchased by the firm, 2031-2033. 


Practice of the firm to send precious stones to their customers, at the risk of the latter, 
in registered post parcels, 2033, 2034. Practice, since October 1873, of insuring at 
Lloyd’s when goods are sent by the firm, upon their own responsibility, by railway; pay- 
ment of 1s. for risk end 6d. for brokerage, 2035-2051 Risk of carriage by railway 
always taken by the firm previous to their insuring at Lloyd’s; prohibitory rates de- 
manded by the companies, 2039-2042 Exceedingly small losses by railway as com- 
pared with the total value carried; particulars hereon, 2043. 2098-2107. 


Estimate of from 6,000 to 7,000 as the number of parcels sent annually by the firm by 
registered post; absolute safety of this mode of conveyance, 2052-2060. 2100. 2129- 
2136 Argument that the railway companies should be liable to a reasonable amount, 
such as 201., irrespective of insurance or of declared value, 2061-2068. 2093-2095 
Approval of an insurance rate of 5d. per cent. in order to secure liability in excess of 
20 1, declared value; argument that this rate would be very generally adopted in witness’ 
trade, and that it would produce a large revenue to the companies, 2069-2083. 2137- 
2141. 

Control of the companies over the carriage, so that if they were liable, the risk and loss 
would probably be much reduced, as greater care would be exercised, 2083. 2111-2116 
— Objection to the rate of insurance varying with the distance, 2084——Expediency 
of the rate being paid in each case by the consignor, and of the whole system being as 
simpie as possible, 2085-2090. 2095-2097—-—Approval of power in the companies to 
examine suspicious parcels, 2091, 2092. 

Expected willingness of traders to pay on the full value without deduction for the first 
295- Cc 2 DOs 
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Dean, Charles Y. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


201.; that is, for the sake of simplicity, 2095-2097 Inconvenience and annoyance, 
rather than money loss, complained of by traders under the present working of the 
Carriers Act, 2107-2110——-Admission that articles of jewellery may fairly be subject 
to increased charges, 2117——Grounds for the opinion that the risk of the company in 
respect of one parcel might go to a limit of 4,000 1. or 5,000 /., 2118-2128 Expediency 
of msurance being at the option of the senders, whilst it should be obligatory upon the 
companies, 2137-2141. 


Declaration of Value. Grounds for the conclusion that it would be impracticable for wit- 
ness’ firm, as sending out an average of 100 parcels or cases daily, to declare the value 
in each instance and to insure; comment hereon upon the conditions as to inspection 
and insurance insisted upon by the companies, Buckingham 16 et seg. 81-85. 100-t06. 
109-111 Label attached to the cases sent out by witness’ firm ; objection to the value 
being in any way declared, 7b. 88-94——Concurrence to some extent in a proposal that 
up to a certain limit a railway company should carry at its own risk, and that the sender 
of the goods should declare the excess value beyond such limit, ib. 193-202——Further 
statement as to the obstacles to a system of declaring the value and verifying the con- 
teuts of each case or parcel of goods, ib. 226, 227. 


Evidence favourable to a moderate insurance rate on the ad valorem principle, witness 
not objecting to a declaration of value, provided there be no inspection of the goods, 
Marshall 548-555. 571-590 It is not proposed that there should be any check or 
inquiry by the carrier as to the declared value for insurance, Smith 750-752——Evidence 
in favour of the value being declared by the consignor and of a small ad valorem rate 
being paid to the railway company as a means of securing liability, Rotherham 887 
et seq. 


Admission that some exception may be claimed for goods of large value in small 
parcels, such as jewellery and precious stones, and that in these cases the value might be 
declared and an insurance paid, Spencer 1261-1269. 1283. 1295-1298. 1300. 1308. 1329- 
1343——Proposed form of declaration as to contents and value when goods are insured 
with railway companies, the insurance being paid by the consignor, Slater 1784-1788 
Approval of its being obligatory upon the consignor of pictures to declare the value, 
and of the company being liable only to the limit of the declared value, Agnew 2208- 
2216, 


Simple arrangement contemplated with a view to the declaration of the value of each 
parcel, Allport 3064. 3109 Concurrence in the view that the public should have a 
knowledge of the insurance rate to be charged, and that they should pay according to the 
declared value, the companies being liable up to such value, 2b. 3457-3476. 


Paper explaining Mr. Staveley Hill’s suggestions relative to declarations of nature and 
value, App. 186, 187. 


See also France. 3, Fraud. Inspection. 


Delay. Numerous causes of delay in the carriage of goods beyond the control of the 
companies, Allport 3392, 3393- 
Provisions suggested by Mr. Staveley Hill, on the score of damage through delay, 
App. 187,188. 


E. 


Experiment (Reduction of Insurance Rates). See Insurance, 6, 7. 


Fe 
Fragile Articles. See China, Glass, §c. 


FRANCE: 
1. Liability of Railway Companies in France, in the Absence of Insurance. 
2. Hates of Carriage charged for Value Goods and for bulky Goods, 
respectively, 
3. Practice as to Declarations of Value; Formalities required. 
4. Inspection of Parcels. 
5. Bankers’ Parcels. 
6. Other Details generally. 


1. Liability of Railway Companies in France, in the Absence of Insurance. 


Statement as to the railway companies in France being liable for loss in the absence 
of insurance, Spencer 1217-1220 Explanation as to the companies in France being 
responsible for the commercial value, without any insurance charge; exception to this 

rule 
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\ 


1. Liability of Railway Companies in France, in the Absence of Insurance—contd. 


rule in the case of the Eastern Railway of France, Daniell 1379, 1380. 1397-1400. 1528- 
1535. 1576-1591 Practice of witness not to insure over railways in France; 
obligation as to his declaring the value, Agnew 2405-2409. : 

List of articles of value carried on the French railways at special or ad valorem rates, 
the railway companies being responsible; reference hereon to an official copy (App. 174, 
175) of the French law on the subject, Zuringer 2430-2437. 2454-2400 Special 
stipulations on the part of the companies by which pictures, statues, and other works of 
art are carried ‘at owner’s risk, 76. 2438-2440——Question at issue whether the com- 
panies ean legally stipulate for goods being carried at owner’s risk, 7b. 2441-2446. 2676. 
2698, 2699. 

Liability of the companies (subject to exceptions) for the full declared value of articles 
entrusted to them, Zuringer 2445-2447. 2450——Liability for horses up to the full 
declared value, ib. 2502-2505. 2598-2001-— —Belief that all the French railways are on 
the same footing in not making any separate charge by way of insurance, 7d. 2513-2516. 
2602-2604. 

Liability of the South Eastern Railway Company for the full declared value of all 
goods sent by rail from Paris to London, Zuringer 2517-2528——Liability of the com- 
panies in France for injury from whatever cause, ib. 2562-2566——Liability also in 
the event of undue delay ;' frequent claims on this score, 2b. 2567-2570—— Responsibility 
for the full value of passengers’ luggage, 7b. 2577, 2578. 

Further statement as to the French companies disclaiming liability for certain special 
articles and refusing to carry them save at owner’s risk, Zuringer 2666-2670. 


2. Rates of Carriage charged for Value Goods and for Bulky Goods, respec- 
tively : 

Option of the companies to charge an ad valorem rate, as a rate by weight, in the case 
of value parcels, this being included in the carriage rate, and not charged separately for 
insurance, Zuringer 2448-2450. 2638-2641. 2723 Additional rate chargeable in the 
case of bulky merchandise, 2b. 2451. 2632-2634. 

Information in detail relative to the rate of charge for value parcels ; printed tariff in 
force whereby the charge is readily known to consignees, Zuringer 2452 et seq. 
Practice of sending all value parcels by grande vitesse, tb. 2462, 2463- Practice of 
making full charge on value goods, the responsibility being unlimited in such case. 2d. 
2683-2685 Reduced rates charged for certain goods, in consideration of which the 
responsibility is limited, 2b. 2685, 2686. 2700-2709. 

Regulations, dated goth May 1862, as regards the charges by passenger trains and 
goods trains respectively, App. 174, 175. 


3. Practice as to Declarations of Value; Formalities required : 


Necessity in the case of local French traffic of a declaration of the contents, but not 
ofa declaration of value in every case, Zuringer 2529-2532——- Explanation of the for- 
malities required from consignees as to declaration of value and of contents respectively ; 
necessity of the use of five seals upon the parcels in the former case, and of one upon the 
declaration, ib. 2532. 2542. 2614-2631. 2710-2722 Satisfaction given generally by 
the system of charge in France, the formalities required not being considered a grievance, 


~ 


_. 1b, 293-2597. 


Doubt as to the British public resting satisfied with so dilatory a system of transit as 
that in France, or with so many formalities before consignment, Zuringer 2603-2665 
Non-objection to such formalities as in France, when a consignor declares the value and 
pays insurance, Sellon 2798-2805 Approval of the French system of sealéd parcels, 
liability not attaching if the parcels are delivered in the same condition as they were 
received, Allport 3059-3063. 3083-3089. 


4, Inspection of Parcels : 
Right of the companies to inspect parcels if they suspect that the packing is ineffi- 
cient, or that the declared value is inadequate, Zuringer 2486-2496 Remedies of the 
company if insufficient packing be proved, 2b. 2497, 2498. 


5. Bankers’ Parcels: 

Deception practised on the companies as to the declared value of bankers’ parcels so 
as to escape the proper ad valorem charge; practice of insuring with outside parties at 
reduced iates, Zuringer 2476-2485. 2506-2509. 2610-2692 Opinion that the law in 
France works well as regards the carriage of articles of value, the evasion in the case of 
bankers’ parcels being the chief source of complaint, 2b, 2510-2512. 2593-2597- 


6. Other Details generally : 


Very few losses on the French railways, Zuringer 2475. 2680-2682 —Ubligation 


upon the companies to carry dangerous goods, but only by petzte vitesse, tb. 2499-2501 
295. @e's Statemen;, 
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6. Other Details generally—continued. 


Statement that silk goods and furs are dealt with in France as ordinary merchandise, 
Zuringer 25535 2554~—— Particular kind of lace and embroidery included in the value tariff 
whilst other kinds are treated as ordinary goods, 7b. 2554-2561. 


Explanation that insurances upon silks and velvets between Lyons and London cover 
only the sea risk and the English risk, Zuringer 2571-2576——-Impression that the 
French courts are pretty prompt in dealing with actions brought against the companies, 
id. 2579, 2580 —Advantageous position of the French as compared with the Knglish 
railways, the former having been largely subsidised by Government and competition being 
discouraged, 2b, 2605-2609. 

Information relative to the time of transit by grande vitesse and petite vitesse, respec- 
tively; great delay of ordinary goods sent by the latter (or goods trains), the time allowed 
being very protracted, Zuringer 2642-2662. 2730-2737 Instance of special arrange- 
ment for the conveyance of statues, these being included under the term “ works of art,” 
ib, 2724-2729. 


Fraud (Insurance by Railway). Belief that-no abuse would arise under a low insurance 
rate on the score of fraudulent declarations of value, Smith 637-64 1— Improbability 
of any fraudulent claims by sending damaged or wetted goods, and attributing the 
damage to the railways, 7b. 723-729. 

Improbability of the companies being defrauded by the sending of parcels of fictitious 
value ; approval however of a right of opening parcels in suspicious cases, Rotherham 
902-915; Slater 1791-1797 Great improbability of fraud by declaring the value of 
pictures, Xc., greatly in excess ; check moreover by reason of the increased insurance to be 
paid, Agnew 2211-2216. 2355-2362. 2390. 2396-2398. 

Expediency under a low rate of insurance of power in the companies to enforce pay- 
ment of insurance in each case before delivery of goods; necessity also of a check upon 
under-declaration of value, Allport 3064-3076 Further argument that under a com- 
pulsory system the companies should be protected against under-declarations of value ; 
fraud at present by reason of frequent misdescription of goods, 2b. 3157-3178. 


See also Bullion, Declaration of Value. Inspection. 


Freight (Rates of Carriage). Less objection to a slight advance of the rates for calriage 
than to a system of insurance being insisted upon, Buckingham 228-230 Impression 
as to the freight now charged by the companies for goods outside the Act being suffi- 
cient to cover insurance, Rotherham 985-988. 1060, 1061. 


Decided vubjection to a small additional charge upon every article, including all cotton 
and woollen goods, in order to cover the risk, Spencer 1251-1255. 1286-1289 
Evidence to the effect that in the absence of insurance, the companies might if necessary 
recoup themselves by an increased rate of carriage; conclusion, however, that this 
would not be required and would be very objectionable if applied to all goods, id. 
1278-1294. 

Expediency of an insurance rate at the option of the companies rather than of a small 
increase of the carriage rates on goods generally, Daniell 1452-1459——-Tendency of 
competition between companies to reduce the rates of carriage, Slater 1821-1826 —— 
Concurrence to some extent in a proposition that the companies should be compelled to 
carry certain excepted goods according to a schedule of rates in the Act of Parliament; 
difficulty inasmuch as the consignor does not always pay the carriage, 7b. 1973-1982 
Reduced rate for railway carriage where there is competition by sea, Petts 
2930. 2045+ 

Approval of the system of differential rates of carriage according to value, and of the 
practice of bestowing the same care upon goods varying greatly in value, Allport 
3252-3260. 


Furs. Proposed liability of the railway companies in the case not only of silks but of furs, 
Marshall 361, 362. 384-396 Objection to any protection of the companies as regards 
furs, Spencer 1168. 1182. 1321, 1322. i 


Several instances of damage to goods of witness’ firm, or of loss during railway transit, 
without the firm being able to recover compensation from the companies, owing to their 
being protected by the Carriers Act; particulars of each case, Smith 598-604. 642-651. 
673-682. 744-749 ——-Complaint in the fur trade generally as to the Operation of the 
Act, ib. 605. ae ee 

Evidence in favour of a small insurance rate upon parcels of furs, &c., according to 
value, but irrespective of distance, Smith 612 et seg——Objection, however, in the trade 
to the proposed insurance rate for value, 7b. 613-615 Practice of witness’ firm never 
to pay carriage unless when they insure, 2d. 619. 699——Explanation relative to the 
large charge for insurance on a parcel of furs valued at 135 7, sent from London to Bath, 
ib. 652-659. 706-711. 


Inability 
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Furs—continued. ‘ 


Inability of witness to give any estimate of the average value of the large number. of, 
parcels sent out by his firm, Smith 660-671 Very few parcels insured by the firm, 
tb. 672 Great liability of furs to damage from wet during railway carriage, ib. 712- 
720——Frequent transmission of furs and silk in the same parcel so that both articles 
should come under the same Act, ¢b. 721, 722. 


Approval of the present provision with respect to the carriage of valuable furs ; objec- 
tion to furs being excluded from the Act, Allport 3025. 3409, 3410. 


See also Rabbit Skins. Sealskin Jackets. 


G. 


Germany. Belief that the German railway companies do not insure, and that their liability 
is limited to a very small amount, Zuringer 2581-2592. 2611-2613. 


Official proclamation, dated 11th May 1874, setting forth in detail the regulations as 
to traffic on the German railways, App. 176-183. 


Glasgow, David. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Representation by witness of the watch 
trade of Clerkenwell, 2142-2144 Considerable obstruction to the watch trade by the 
high rates of insurance charged by railway companies ; instances of the prohibitory effect 
of the rates, 2145-2161 Statement as to witness having been asked to pay § per cent. 
on the declared value for the insurance of some watches sent to Manchester; this was 
some years ago, before the revised tariff of the companies, 2147-2154. 2172-2175 
Recent instance of loss of custom by witness through the difficulty as to insurance, 2159- 
2161. 2174—-—Circumstance of witness not having lost any watches by railway, 2162. 
2170, 2171 Concurrence in the view that a reasonable rate of insurance would greatly 
facilitate the transmission of watches and other valuable goods by railway, and would be 
rerunerative to the companies, 2163-2169. 


GLASS, CHINA, &c. 


Several losses by witness’ firm during railway carriage of parcels, chiefly through the 
breakage, the railway companies rarely disputing their liability when the value is under 
10.2; Daniell 1251-1258——-Statement as to some goods about to be sent to India by 
the firm having been all broken on their way to London ; great. difficulties raised, by the 
railway company before admitting their liability, 2. 13958-1361. 1419-1427 General 
complaint among the dealers in china, glass, and other fragile articles as to the operation 
of the Carriers Act, 7b. 1366-1368. 


Very high freight charged for the conveyance of glass and china, so that the railways 
should bear the risk of breakage or loss, Daniell 1368-1372 Comment upon the 
_ system of charging twice the insurance rate on china, &c., from dealers to manufacturers 
that is charged when the goods are sent from manufacturers, 7b. 1372, 1373. 1550-1555 
~Conclusion that a moderate insurance rate on glass and china, would willingly be 
paid by the trade generally as compensation for the risk incurred by the companies from 
breakage, ib. 1374-1379. 1394-1396 Suggested insurance rate of 5d. per cent. on 
china, glass, &c., irrespective of distance; conclusion as to the sufficiency of this rate, 
tb, 1381-1383. 1397-1414——Limited number of parcels sent out daily by witness’ firm, 
the value being however considerable at times, 2b. 1387-1389——-Greater care on the 
railways and less breakage, if the companies were responsible, 7b. 1393. 1570-1572 
Less risk of breakage than might be supposed in the conveyance of glass and china, 26. 
1401-1405. 

Statement to the effect that the breakages of china, &c. arise through carlessness on 
the part of railway porters, and not through defective packing, Daniell 1415-1428. 1450, 
1451. 1460-1462. 1511-1514. 1570-1572 Very little extra expense to be entailed 
ape the companies by the extra trouble of looking better after the goods, 7d, 1465- 
1467. 

Further evidence as to the enhanced carriage rates paid for glass and china, so that 
there is a claim to proper care being taken, Daniell 1472-1486. 1506-1510——Refer- 
ence to the losses incurred by dealers in carriage as not considered in settling the retail 
price to their customers, ib. 1487-1489 Less liability of china and glass than of silks 
and furs to be stolen, so that notwithstanding the risk of breakage the companies should 
insure the former at the same rate as the latter, tb. 1520-1527. 


Admission as to the exceedingly few losses of parcels or crates of china by witness’ 
firm, though they experience great inconvenience at times from damage and delay, 
Daniell 1556-1569 Improbability of the insurance of glass and china leading to 
careless packing, 2b. 1592-1595—-—Practice of witness’ firm not to insure goods for 
France, the firm running the risk, but not having incurred. any loss, 7b. 1599-1604. 

Decided opinion that glass and china should remain in the Act, Allpotr 3023, 3024 
205» cc4 Protection 
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GLASS, CHINA, &c.—continned. ; : 

Protection claimed by the companies, during the period of the proposed experiment, 
by means of an increased insurance for plate glass, when in large sheets, and for fragile 
china, &c., 2b. 3585-3587. 3637-3645. 3590- 

Gloves. Greater reason for liability in the companies up to 20 /. in the case of silk guods 


than of kid gloves and similar articles, Marshall 539-547 Considerable pilfermg in 
the case of gloves and hosiery; circumstance of these not being enumerated in the Act 


of 1830, Allport 3236-3239. 


Great Western Railway Company. Small per-centage of claims paid by the Great 
Western than by the Midland Company, Allport 3348, 3349. 


inl 


Hill, Alexander Staveley, D.C.L., Q.C. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Has been counsel for 
many years for the London and North Western Railway Company, and is conversant 
with the working of the Carriers Act, 3540-3543 Explains the state of the law as 
regards carriers and their liability previously to the Act 1 Will. 4, c. 68 (Carriers Act), 
3544-3546-—— Proposes to submit cerlain suggestions (prepared by Mr. Dodson. and 
witness), in the form of a draft Bill for the amendment of the present law, 3644. 


Respects in which, previously to the Act of 1830, there was an increased liability at. 
common law in respect of goods as compared with passengers, 3544-35646—— Liability 
of railway companies, as common carriers, in regard to the carriage of all such goods 
offered to them as they profess to carry, 3546 System of notices by which the rail- 
way companies and other carriers formerly sought to free themselves from liability under 
different circumstances ; frequent litigation in connection with these notices, 2). 

Effect of the Carriers Act that it makes a declaration of nature and value precedent 
to the right to recover in the case of certain specified articles of above 10/.; it also 
excludes the operation of all notices, 3547-3550 Clauses prepared by Mr. Dodson 
and witness with a view to removing the limitation under the words “by land,” and to 
making liability extend to carriage between England and Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
Ke., 3550-3552: 

Doubt whether as regards articles of value any of those enumerated in the Act of 
1830 can well be eliminated, and included under general words, 3552——- Conclusion 
that some of the articles now included in the Act as brittle or fragile might be excluded 
as coming within a more general character, i.——Suggestions for an amended enumera- 
tion of articles in lieu of the existing enumeration, 3552-3557 Proposal that silk in 
the form of wearing apparel be excluded from the insurable class, 3553-3555 Diffi- 
culty upon the question of rabbit-skins being treated as furs, 3555-3557 

Grounds for the conclusion that clause 8 of the Act of 1830 (as regards loss through 
theft) should be repealed if some reasonable rate of insurance be imposed upon the rail- 
way companies, but not otherwise, 3558-3564 Explanation as to there being no 
provision in the draft Bill for compulsory insurance, 3565 Non-liability of the carrier 
for negligence where there is a special contract that the goods are carried at owner’s risk, 
3566-3568 Consideration of the question as to there being a special contract when a 
ticket is delivered to the person forwarding the goods; amendment required in this 
respect, so as to do away with notices altogether, 3568-3570 Improvement suggested 
as regards the statutory declaration with respect to the measure of damage, from what- 
ever cause, 3570, 3571- 3576. 

Concurrence in the view that it would be better to repeal the Carriers Act altogether, 
and to substitute a much simpler Act under which all ordinary goods should be carried 
at the rate of freight, whilst other goods should be enumerated under different classes to 
be carried at different rates of insurance, 3572-3576. 3581, 3552 Conclusion that 
insurance, if the rate be moderate, would be very generally adopted by traders, and should 
be compulsory on the railway companies, 3577-3580. 


Hill, Mr. (Member of the Committee). Paper submitted by Mr. Hill explanatory in detail 
of his proposals for the amendment of the law, App. 186-188. . 


L 


Injury to Goods. Expediency of equal liability in the railway company for injury as for 
loss, Marshall 342. See also Wet. Poy: 


Inspection. Evidence as to the impracticability of inspection by the railway company of 
each case or parcel before insurance, Buckingham 16 et seq. ; 81-85. 100-106. 109-111 ; 
Marshall 301-305 ; Slater 1798-1801 Improbability of fraud by declaring the value 

ip 
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Inspection—continued. 


to be much greater than it really is; approval however of some facility of inspection by 
the railway companies on this score, Rutherham 902-915; Slater 1791-1 797- 


Concurrence in the view that there should be an inspection of parcels by the com- 
panies im suspicious cases of excess in the declared value, Deakin 1080-1082. 1121- 
1123; Spencer 1275-1277. 1337) 1338 ; Dean 2091, 2092 Great importance of good 

; packing when very valuable articles are sent; approval of a right of inspection by the 
companies when a very high value is declared, Daniell 1429-1439. 


Approval of a right of inspection by the companies under certain conditions, Agnew 
2229, 2230. 2326-2330. 2415-2418. 2422-2424——Approval also of the consignor 
being at the expense of satisfying the railway company, by inspection, that goods were 
properiy packed, ib, 2422-2424. 


Importance of a power of inspection for the protection of the railway companies; 
consideration of objections to the practical working of this power, Allport 3063. 3081- 
3094 Statement in further support of a power of inspection in the companies if 
compeiled to insure at a low rate; illustrations of the frauds to which they would 
otherwise be exposed, 7b. 3271-3291. 3307, 3308. 3434-3438. 3626-3629. 


See also France, 4. 


| INSURANCE: 

1. Existing Rates of Insurance by Railway ; heavy Pressure thereof. 

2. Suggestions on the part of various Trades for a Reduction of Rates. 

3. Question as to the Rates being irrespective of Distance. 

4, Question as to Insurance at Low Rates being Compulsory on the Trading 

f Community and on the Railway Companies. 

5. Difficulties in the Detailed Application of Insurance ; simplified Arrange- 
ments desirable. 

6. Proposition on the part of the Railway Companies; suggested Adoption of a 
Reduced and Modified Scale by way of Experiment. 

7. Acceptance by the Committee of the foregoing Proposal. 


1. Existing Rates of Insurance by Railway ; heavy Pressure thereof : 


Evidence in illustration of the heavy pressure and prohibitory effect of the present in- 
surance rates, these amounting to 5s. per cent., Buckingham 32-37. 86, 87; Marshali 
255- 272-283. 297-300—-— Excessive charge now made for insurance; illustiation on 
| this point, Smith 607. 652-659. 686-688. 706-711—— Insurance rate of 5s. per cent. 
_ within 200 miles now charged by the railway companies, Spencer 1186. 

Admission by the railway companies that the rates charged for insurance are too high — 
and require re-adjustment, Ad/port 3008-3010. .3041——Very much higher insurance 
charge furmerly in force; important reduction since January last, 2b. 3316, 3317. 


~ Revised classification and scale of charges for insurance of goods from ist January 
1875, by passenger trains and goods trains respectively, App. 171, 172. 


2. Suggestions on the part of various Traders for a Reduction of Rates: 


Proposition (as advocated by the National Chamber of Trade), that any insurance rates 
be defined, irrespective of distance, in the case of silks, furs, and lace; also that the rates 
be ona scale of 1d. for each 20/. of declared value, Buckingham 231-242. 


Satisfaction to be given in witness’ trade if the railway companies would accept a small 
i insurance rate or registration fee upon silk, furs, and laces; approved of a rate of 5d. 
, per cent. as proposed in the Duke of Richmond’s Bill of 1868, Marshall 311-323 
Grounds for the conclusion that the railway companies should effect insurances at about 
half the rate of Lloyd’s, instead of five times the amount, ¢b. 397-413. 429-440. 444-448. 
§48-555—— Exception taken to a suggestion that a sum in proportion to the freight 
| might be charged for insurance, irrespectively of the value, 2b. 449-451 Explanation 
in connection with a certain proposal that silks, furs, &c., should pay an insurance rate 
of 1d, on railway transit, whilst watches, jewellery, plate, glass, &c., should pay 6d., 2. 
521-835. . 

Suggestion that the companies be responsible up to 20/. instead of 102, and that 
I) beyond 1o/. in value the insurance rate be 1d. for every 20/., Smith 625 et seg. —— 
i a Grounds for concluding that an insurance rate of 5d. per cent. would be fairly remunera- 
. tive to the companies, 2b. 627-629. 635-637. 702-705. 742, 743. 753-755. 760-791 
Explanation that witness’ proposals as to insurance refer only to such articles as furs, 
| silk, &c., ib. 777-780. 

Sufficiency of an insurance rate of 6d. per cent. for the liberal remuneration of the 
companies ; very general insurance by the watch trade at this rate, Rotherham 896-899. 
919. 929-932. 939. 1040, 1041——-Impression favourable to all classes of goods above 
io/,in value bemg included in the scheme of a small insurance rate, ib, 1060, 1061 
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InSUk ANCE—continued. 
2. Suggestions on the part of various Traders for a Reduction of Rates-—conta. 


Approval of a uniform rate of insurance for all classes of goods according to the 
declared value; extra care contemplated in return for insurance, Deakin 1098-1102. 
1126-1132. 


Conclusion that an insurance rate of 3d. p:r cent. on excepted goods generally would 
amply remunerate the companies, as insurance would be very general, whilst the losses 
are infinitesimal, Spencer 1176-1185 Witness submits that woollens, silks, and goods 
generally should be carried by the companies at their risk, without extra charge, but that 
for small parcels and valuable goods, such as jewels, piate, &c., a slight extra charge 
should be made by way of insurance, 7b. 1256-1260, 1245-1298. 1329-1343. 


Argument that the risk to the companies is very small as compared with the large 
amount io be derived from the very general insurance of goods at the rate of 5d. per 
cent., Slater 1802 et seg—— Explanation that it is proposed, by witness, to insure ihe 
full value of each box or parcel, including all the goods therem, 7b, 1848-1857 
Objection to any insurance being necessary in order to secure the liability of the railway 
company as regards the first 201, in value; further liability proposed where the goods are 
insured at the rate of 1d. for every 201, additional value, 2d. 1864-1866. 1874-1877. 
1887. 1989-1992 —— Doubt as to much extra care or expense being imposed on the com- 
panies by the insurance of goods generally, ib. 1915-1922. 1993, 1994. 


Approval of an insurance rate of 5d. per cent. in order to secure liability in excess of 
201. declared value; argument that this rate would be very generally adopted in witness’ 
trade, and that it would produce a large revenue to the companies, Dean 2069-2083. 
2137-2141—— Desire of witness to be relieved from the anxiety now experienced in the 
absence of insurance, whilst the companies would be gainers by adopting a moderate rate, 
Agnew 2342-2345. 


3. Question as to the Rates being irrespective of Distance : 


Evidence to the effict that the insurance rates should be irrespective of distance; 
difficulty in ascertaining the distance on each payment of insurance, Buckingham 32-37. 
107, 108. 125-127. 132-146. 231-240; Marshall 336-341. 441-443. 494-501 Con- 
currence in the view that the insurance rate should be irrespective of distance, Smith 686- 
698. 730-741. 765-767; Rotherham 946. 1042-1044 ; Deakin 1079. 1103, 1104; 
Slater 1789, 1790; Dean 2084; Sellon 2774, 2775—— Adoption by the railway compa- 
nies of the principle of an insurance rate regardless of distance up to 200 miles, Smith 
73°-734- 

Opinion favourable to regulating the insurance by distance, as being the fairer plan, 
Agnew 2292, 2293. 2336-2338. 

Grounds for the suggestion that thére be but two distances, up to 200 miles aud above 
200 miles; removal thereby of the difficulty now experienced on this score, Aliport 3041- 
3048. 3190-31 y6—Opinion that 200 miles is a very liberal distance for alow rate of 
insurance, 7b. 3044. 


The-question of a uniform distance will doubtless be duly considered by the present 
Committee, Allport 3303. 

Different rates contemplated for distances over and under 200 miles, whilst for short 
distances, 6d. per cent. might be fixed, Allport 3477-3480 Inability of witness to 
offer any concession on the score of distance, unless a rate of 1s. per cent, be adopted, 
tb. 3533, 3534 


4. Question as to Insurance at Low Rates being Compulsory on the Trading Com- 
munity and on the Railway Companies : 


Expediency of the same rate being compulsory on all the companies ; considerable 
revenue to the companies if they insured generally at a moderate rate, Marshall 548-555. 
567-570 Contemplated option in the consignor or consignee as to insurance 3 witness 
would gladly reconimend his customers to insure if the rate were reduced as proposed, 
Smith 781-791 Expediency of insurance being voluntary as reyards the trading com- 
munity generally, Daniell 1374. 1394-1396; Slater 18go-—— Reasons for an insurance 
rate of 5d. per cent. being optional with consignors of china and glass, witness submitting 
that it would be nevertheless very generally paid and would liberally remunerate the 
companies, Daniell 1490-1497. 1511. 1573, 1574- 


Objection to the sender being compelled to insure in every instance, whilst the com- 
pany should not be liable in the event of non-insurance, Slater 1740, 1741 Excep- 
tions taken to the proposition that if the insurance rate be only 5d. per cent. it should be 
compulsory to insure all goods sent by rail, 7b, 1914-1921. 1941-1944. 1952-1960— 
Effect of witness’ proposition to make the railway companies insurance companies, 
insurance being compulsory at the option of the consignor, %b. 1971, iat. 
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INSURANCE—continued. 
4, Question as to Insurance at Low Rates being Compulsory, &c.—continued. 


diency of insurance being at the option of the sender, whilst it should be obligatory upon 
the companies, Dean 2137-2141. 


Suggestion that the companies might be entitled to refuse risks beyond a certain 
aviount, Agnew 2217-2224. 2304, 2305. 2331, 2332. 2341 Explanation that the com- 
panies should (in witness’ opinion) be allowed to refuse the risk (but not to refuse car- 
riage) in those cases only in which fraud or excess of declared value was suspected ; 
expediency of compulsory insurance otherwise, 7b. 2363-2389. 


Witness submits that insurance, if at low rates, should be compulsory upon the con- 
signors as well as upon the railway companies, and that otherwise a sufficient fund 
would not be created to cover the claims that would be made, Al/port 3012: 3095. 3283- 
3286. 3292-3302 Willingness of the companies to adopt one class and one distance 
if insurance be compulsory upon consignors, 7h. 3398, 3399 Objection to a rate of Ls. 
per cent. which should be compulsory on the companies, but not on the public, 2b. 3400, 
3401. 3426. 3515. 3523, 3524. 3603-367. 3613. 

Explanation as to there being no provision for compulsory insurance in the draft Bill 
submitted by witness, Hill 3565 -—- Conclusion that insurance, if the rate be moderate, 
would be very generally adopted by traders, and should be compulsory on the railway 
companies, 1b. 3577-3580. 


5. Difficulties in the Detailed Application of Insurance; simplified Arrangements 
desirable ; 


Complaint as to the difficulty in the application of insurance, rather than as to the 
amount, Buckingham 80. 177, 178 -——Convenience in the large firms payin, insurance 
rates to the railway companies only once a week, an account being kept of al! parcels 
insured, Marshall 331-335 Statement showing the great difficulty, or rather imprac- 
ticability, of imsuring all the goods sent over the railways by witness’ firm; obstacle 
more especially through the distance clanse, Smith 606-610. 735-741 Contemplated 
payment of the insurance when the parcel is delivered to the carrier, 7b. 620-524. 


Particulars as to the great. annoyance and inconvenience under the present system of 
insuring with the companies; difficulty, through distance, being an element to be con- 
sidered, Spencer 1187, 1200-1206 Great trouble and expense in the insurance of 
parcels by witness’ firm, so that they prefer not to insure and to run the risk; illustra- 
tion on this point, Daniell 1354. 1359- 1362-1365. 1468-1470——Twofold objection to 
insurance at present on account of the trouble and the high rates, 2b. 1575. 


Suggestions on the subject of the apportionment of the insurance rate among different 
companies, when the same parcel goes over different lines, Slater 2007-2019 —=Ex- 
pediency of the rate being paid in each case by the consignor, and of the whole system 
being as simple as possible, Dean 2085-2090. 2095-2097 Expected willingness of 
traders to pay on the full value without deduction for the first 20 2.; that is, for the sake 
of simplicity, ib. 2095-2097. 


Profitable operation of a separate insurance company for goods by railway, on the 
same principle as marine insurance companies; much greater convenience, however, by 
the ruilway company being the insurer, Agnew 2273-2282 The consiguor should pay 
the insurance, receiving it afterwards from the consignee, Sellon 2775. 


Difficulty at present owing to the various rates charged, and the difference made 
according to different distances, whilst there are three different classes of goods, Allport 
3041, 3042 Simplicity expected under witness’ plan of two classes and two distances, 
1b. 3041-3053. 3096 Approval of the consignor being required to pay the insurance 
in each case, 7b. 3095. 


Facility of arranging by labels for the payment of insurance and carriage, Allport 
3318-3322 Contemplated payment at the same time and under one bill of the charge 
for carriage and the charge fur insurance, each charge being separately stated, 7b. 3380- 
3383 Form of insurance ticket proposed to be used by the consignor, the tickets being 
supplied by the companies, 2b. 3602. 3618-3622. 


6. Proposition on the part of the Ruilway Companies; suggested Adoption of a 
Reduced and Modified Scale by way of Experiment: 
Expediency of enlarging the list’ of articles uncer the Act, if tie companies are 
> required to accede to a low rate of insurance, Allport 3011 Opinion that a maximum 
insurance rate should apply to ail goods irrespective of the value being over or under 
102., ib. Mention of the articles proposed to be added to those already named in the 
Act, if the companies are required to take a low rate of msurance, 2b. 3026-3033. 3396, 
3397. 3404-3420-——Very trifling extent to which protected goods are now insured with 
the railway-companies, 2)..3039, 3040. 
Proposition that there be but two classes of goods with refereace to insurance ; 
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InSURANCE—continued. 
6. Proposition on the part of the Railway Companies, §c.—continued. 


enumeration of articles suggested for each class, Adlport 3041. 3049-3053 ——Inade- 
quacy of a small business to compensate the companies if the rate be low, 7b. 3065, 3066. 
3075. 3112 Grounds for the opinion that the limit at which ad valorem rates should 
stop should be 500 /., and that above that value special bargains should be made, 7d. 
3076-3080. 3105. 3626-3634. 

Evidence in detail in support of the proposal that for the higher class of goods the rate 
of insurance should be 2s. per cent. up to 200 miles, and 3s. above that distance, with a 
minimum charge of gd.; Allport 3102 et seg.—— For goods in the second and lower class 
the rate should be 1 s. up to 200 miles, and 1s. 6d. beyond that distance, with a mini- 
mum of 6 d., 7b. 3106. 


Doubt as to a low rate leading to an enormous amount of insurance yielding large pro- 
fits to the companies, Allport 3136-3139 Very insufficient data upon which to con- 
clude that a rate of 2s. per cent. would be fair and equitable; it is, however, a great 
reduction as compared with the rates now demanded, 7b. 3142-3146 Willingness of 
the companies to carry the great bulk of manufactured goods, such as silk, furs, &e., at 
1s. per cent. ad valorem up to 200 miles, 7b. 3264. 


Further enumeration of the articles, such as silks, furs, clocks, &c., to be included in 
the second class, paying 1 s. per cent. up to 200 miles, and 1s. 6d. beyond that distance, 
Allport 3332-3337 Suggestion that in this class the payment might be 6d. up to 501, 
gd. between 50 /. and 752, and 1s. from 75 1. to 1004, 2b. 3338, 3339. 


Proposition by way of experiment that an ad valorem insurance rate of 1s. per cent. 
be tried by the companies for six months from the ist August; probability of this rate 
being largely paid by traders, and of results being shown which may serve as some basis 
for future legislation, Allport 3399-3403. 3421-3433. 3481 e¢ seq. Explanation that 
the companies have not authorised witness to make the foregoing proposal, but that he 
hopes for their sanction thereto, 7b. 3399- 3402. 3481-3483. 3511-3514. 3535, 3535. 

Recent meeting of the associated railway companies at which it was decided that, with 
certain exceptions as regards fragile articles, the companies would be willing to try the 
experiment proposed by witness to the Committee, Allport 3583-3595- 


Further statement of. the experimental rates proposed to be charged, the rates being 
1s. percent. for one class of goods, and 2 s. for another class, the liability being limited 
to 5001, Allport 3590, 3591. 3608-3617 Advantage if the experiment were for 
twelve months rather than six months, 2b. 3596-3598. 


Alternative of traders during the experiment as to insuring at the proposed rates, it 
being expedient to make the arrangement compulsory on both parties in the event of 
legislation on the basis of the proposed rates, Allport 3603-3607. 3613. 


7. Acceptance by the Committee of the foregoing Proposal : 


Adjournment by the Committee with a view to the consideration by the railway com- 
panies of the suggested experiment, Rep. ill. 


Summary of the terms, or insurance rates, proposed by the railway companies, these 
being much below those now charged, Rep. ii Conclusion as to the proposed 
experiment affording better materials for future determination of the question than now 
exist, 2D. 

See also Bullion. Declaration of Value. Fraud. Freight. Glass, China, — 

WQie- Inspection. Jewellery. Lace. Liability. Lloyd's. Losses by 
Railway. Macclesfield. Mixed Parcels. Open Policies. Pictures. 
Plated Goods. Ribbons. Risk. Sea Risk. Silk, Valuable Goods. 
Watches. 


Ireland. Statement as to the railway companies not insuring to Ireland, Rotherham 831, 
832. 972. 1056, 1057.——See also Sea Risk. 


J. 


Jewellery. Exceptional rate of insurance contemplated for jewellery and precious stones, 
Marshall, 324-327- 559, 557- 4 


Witness submits that the railway companies should be required to insure jewellery at 
a fair rate, instead of requiring from 8s. to 15s. per 1002; charge’ of only 1s. 4d. per 
cent. for insuring with Lloyd’s, Deakin 1070-1078. 1087 et seg— Absence of losses in 
the carriage of witness’ goods by railway; conclusion as to the profit to be made by the 
companies out of a small insurance rate, such as 6d. per cent, ib. 1075-1078. 1084-1094, 
1118-1120. 1124-1125. 
Explanation 
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Jewellery—continued. 


Explanation as to there being no strong feeling in the Birmingham jewellery trade 
against the Carriers Act, Deakin 1084. Greater care desirable in the carriage of small 
parcels by railway, 7b, 1086. rd 


Reason for fixing at 2,000/. the limit up to which liability should accrue in respect of 


insured parcels of jewellery, Slater 1878-1887 Articles of jewellery may fairly be 
subject to increased charges, Dean 2117. 


See also Passengers’ Luggage. Precious Stones. 
Johnson, Matthey & Co. See Bullion, 


L. 


Labels (Insurance of Goods). Question considered whether by parcels being labelled as 
silk, the difficulty as to inspection and insurance might not be obviated, Buckingham 
179-188. See also Insurance, 5. 


Lace. Large value of some kinds of lace which may be packed in very small parcels, and 
which are still within the Act, Marshall 306-310 Lace might remain in the Act, 7d. 
394-396 Doubt as to the necessity of any protection for the companies as regards 

lace of the finer kinds, Spencer 1170-1172 Grounds for the conclusion that an insur- 

ance rate of 3d. per cent. on lace would fully recoup the companies, 2b. 1223-1234. 

1303-1305. 

Reason for the exclusion of machine-made lace from the Act of 1830, which do not 

apply in the case of silk, or of goods made partly of silk and cotton, Allport 3217-3225 

Proposed continuance of the exclusion of machine-made lace, ib. 3411. 


LIABILITY (RAILWAY COMPANIES): 

Expediency of the liability of the companies, without insurance, being extended from 

101. to 201., Marshall 536-538; Smith 625. 634. 700, 701; Daniell 1383-1386. 1440- 
1449; Slater 1745-1748. 1864-1866. 2005, 2006; Dean 2061-2068. 2093-2095. 
_ Doubt as to the trade agreeing to the exemption of the companies from liability in 
respect of uninsured parcels, if ail parcels might be insured at a moderate rate, Marshall 
582-585 —— Approval of non-liability in the railway companies over a certain value, unless 
the value be declared, and the goods be registered or insured; satisfaction to be given 
by extending this limit from 102. to 20/., though witness does not press for such exteu- 
sion, Rotherham 892, 893. 933, 934. 967-970. 1039. 

Opinion that there should be no limit, either of 102. or 202., up to which there should 
be liability without insurance, Deakin 1095-1097 Liability already of the companies 
up to 10/, at the present rate of charge, Daniell 1455-1457. 1498-1505. 


Uncertainty at present as to the proper party to be sued in the event of loss: that is, 
whether the railway company or the consignee, Slater 1720 Opinion that the rail- 
Way company, as the receiver of the goods, should be held responsible, a smail insurance 
rate being charged, 7b. 1734-1739 Contemplated hability up to 207. in the case of all 
exceptional articles, irrespective of insurance, 7b. 1887, 1888. 1941-1963. 1989-1992 
Grounds for the opinion that, as regards the question of liability, the railway com- 

panies look to the total value of a consignment, and not to the value of each separate 
parcel, when less than 10/., 7b. 1891-1906 Instance of injury, through collision, to 
some goods sent from Sheffield, which, included with others in a box, brought the value 
above 1u/,; payment of half the claim in this case by the railway company, id. 1951- 
1953 Belief that if the liability were increased from 10/. to 20/., the trade generally 
would not seek to deduct 1d. from the insurance for the first 20/2., when the parcels are 
_of larger value, 7b. 2001-2004. 


Grounds for the opinion that the risk of the company in respect of one parcel might 
go to a limit of 4,000/. or 5,0001., Dean 21 18-2128 Opinion that the companies 
should be responsible in every case, but that they should be entitled to charge according 
to the risk, Zuringer 2677-2679. 


Suggestion that insurance should be compulsory if a low rate be fixed for certain 
articles, and that in the absence of insurance the companies should not be liable, Aliport 
3012. 3283-3296. 3394, 3395—— Witness submits that the risk in each case should be 
limited to 5002., unless special bargain be made, 2b. 3076-3080. 3105. 3626-3634 —— 
Explanation that witness proposes to abolish the present limit as to 10 /. value, 2d. 
3532. 

Explanation of the state of the law as regards carriers and their liability previously 
to the Act 1 Will. 4, c. 68 (the Carriers Act), Hill 3544-3546 Respects in which, 
previously to the Act of 1830, there was an increased lability at common law in 
respect of goods as compared with passengers, 2b. Liability of railway companies 
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LIABILITY (RAILWAY COMPANIES)—continued. 


as common carriers in regard to the carriage of all such goods offered to then as the 
profess to carry, Hill 3546. 


Effect of the Carriers Act that it makes a declaration of nature and value precedent 
to the right to recover in the case of certain specified articles above 101.; it also 
excludes the operation of all notices, Hill 3547-3550 Suggestions for an amended 
enumeration of articles in lieu of the existing enumeration, 7b. 3552-35573; App. 186 
——Non-liability of the carrer for negligence where there is a special contract that the 
goods are carried at owners’ risk, Hill 3566-3568. 

See also Compensation. France, 1. Furs. Glass. China, &c. Injury to 

Goods, Insurance. Jewellery. Lace. Losses by Railway. Notices. 


Passengers’ Luggage. Pictures. Railway Servants. Risk. Silk. Theft. 
Watches. 


Lioyp’s (INSURANCE OF GOODS BY RAILWAY): 


Statement as to the insurance at Lloyd’s being only 1s. per cent., witness submitting 
that the railway rate should be lower rather than higher, Marshall 284-300——Explana- 
tion of the process in effecting insurances of witness’ goods at Lloyd’s there being no 
detailed inspection; impracticability of such inspection as a condition of railway imsur- 
ance, ib. 363-373. 397-400. 466-470——Onigin and date of the insurances by witness’ 
firm at Lloyd’s, 2b. 504-510—— Question as to the general form and conditions of policy, 
tb. §11-520——Large amounts at a time for which insurances are effected by witness’ 
firm, 7b. 515, 616—-—Circumstance of witness never having tried to insure at Lloyd’s, 
Smith 636. 703-705. 762-764——Practice of witness’ firm, as watchmaker, to insure by 
means of an open policy at Lloyd’s, Rotherham 828, 829 Very heavy rates of the 
companies as compared with the rates at Lloyu’s, 2b, 838-840. 

Information relative to the conditions of the open policy of 4,000 /. at a time for which 
witness insures at Lloyd’s, the rate being 1 s, per cent. irrespective of distauce, and every 
risk being covered; further charge of Od. per cent. for brokerage, Rotherham 846-860. 
947-966. 971, 972. 1011-1015. 1038——Absence hitherto of any claims by witness 
firm under Lioyd’s policy; conclusion as to the policy including the delivery of the goods 
by the railway company, 7b. 854. 976-981. 1036, 1037 Prospect of a reduction of 
Lloyd’s rates, 2b. 855-858. 897. 939 Inconvenience and delay under the system of 
insurance with Lloyd’s, 7b. 890. g1g—— Liability of the companies under the system of 
insuring at Lloyd’s, 7b. 916-918 Practice of witness’ firm not to insure parcels under 
10 /, value at Lloyd’s, the railway company being liable up to that amount, 7b, 963. 

Practice as to the amounts for which insurances are effected with Lloyd’s in the jewel- 
lery trade; open policy of witness’ firm for 10,0001. at a time, Deakin 1072. 1108-1114 
——- Payment o! 1s. percent. to Licyd’s, and of 4 d. extra for brokerage; that 1s, in the 
ease of jewellery from Birmingham, 2b. 1072. 1125 Apprehension lest Lloyd’s might 
discontinue to insure jewellery, through some chanve losses, 26. 1073. 1106, 1107. 1115- 
1117. ; 

Absence of analogy between Lloyd’s and the railway companies, as regards the proper 
insurance charge to be paid, Spencer 1270-1074 Statement as to witness’ firm not 
having insured through Lloyd’s as regards railway carriage, Daniell 1396-1392. 1536- 
1542 Much lower insurance rate sufficient for the railway conipanies than for 
Lloyd’s, 7b. 1406, 1407 Practice of witness’ firm to msure at Lloyd’s when goods 


are sent to India; variation in the 1ates from time to time, 2b. 1596-1598. 1605- 
1607. 


Explanation in reference to Lloyd’s rate being as much as 1s. per cent. with 6 d. com- 
mission, Slater 1808-1812 Practice since October 1873 of insuring’ at Lloyd’s when 
goods are sent by witness’ firm, upon their own responsibility by railway; pa t of 
1s. for risk and 6d. for brokerage, Dean 2035-2051 Ignorance of witness as to the 
issue of open policies through Lloyd’s, Agnew 2199-2201. 2425 Inconvenience in 
insuring separate parcels by railway under an open policy at: Lloyd’s; witness, however, 
has never tried this system, Sellon 2761-2763. 2857-2867—— Use of Lloyd’s policies in 


transmission by sea; impression that the rate is 1s. per cent., 2b. 2761. 2792, 2793. 
2864. i} o! 


Consideration of the circumstance of Lloyd’s charging only 1 per centi with 6d. for 
brokerage ; argument that as insurance would be compulsory upon the railway com- 
panies, without any such power of rejection or selection as is exercised by: Lloyd’s, ‘they 
are entitled to a higher rate, Allport 3106-3118. 3147. 3261-3270——Farther evidence 
relative to the great distinction between voluntary insurance by Lloyd’s, and compalsory 
insurance by railway companies, 2b. 3261-3270. LEA 


London and North Western Railway Companies. Larger per-centage of claims paid by 


the London and North Western Company than by the Midland Company, UV eheort 
3346. age eh 


-- Losses 
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Losses by Railway. Fewer losses on the whole than might be supposed, Buckingham 15 
—— Comparatively few losses of silk articles by railway; illustration in the case of 
witness’ firm, 7b. 53. 156-159. 211-214 Immense number of uninsured parcels sent 
by witness’ firm by railway, the losses being exceedinely few, Marshall 414-428. 458 


——Numerous losses by the customers of witness, without receiving compensation from 
the carriers, Smith 673-682. 


Exceedingly small losses of witness’ company and of other houses in Manchester, 
Spencer 1155-1157. 1185. 1195-1199 ~—Belief that, so small are the losses, the com- 
panies do not need any insurance at all, and can recoup themselves by the ordinary rates 
of carriage based on a fair average, 7b. 1256-1260. 1265, 1266. 1329-1343 Opinion 


that the losses would be reduced one-half if the companies were responsible. 7. 
1290. 


Comparatively insignificant losses of witness’ firm, the inconvenience and trouble being 
chiefly complained of, Daniell 1408-1414. 1515-1519 Exceedingly slight risk of 
carriage as compared with the risk when the Act of 1830 was passed, 7b. 1463, 1464 

Control of the companies over the carriage, so that if they were liable the risk and 
loss would probably be much reduced, as greater care would be exercised, Dean 2083. 
2113-2116 —— Infinitesimal losses of witness’ firm at the hands of the companies, Agnew 
2191--2194, 2202. 2265. 2394. 


See also Bullion. Compensation, Glass, China, &c. Insurance. Liability. 
Railway Servants. Risk. Silk. Watches. 


Lyons Insurance Company. Statement showing the low rates of the Lyons Insurance 
Company in the case of silks from Lyons to witness’ establishment; doubt as to the 
French railway rates, Marshall 350-357. 374-383- 446. 452-457. 502, 503. 


M. 


Macclesfield. General complaint in the Macclesfield silk trade relative to the grievance 
under the Act of 1830, an extra rate beiny charged for the conveyance of silk goods, 
whilst the carriers:are not liable above 101, Wright 1612, et seq. Special tariff of 
35. 13d. per cwt., together with an insurance rate of 1s. 3d. per cwt., on silk between 
Macclesfield and London, there being also special rates to other places, 2b. 1614-1623. 
1648-1643 —— Statistics as to the immense extent and value of the Macclesfield silk 


trade, 7b. 1624-1634 Doubt as to the manufacture having increased since the year in 
which the Carriers Act was passed, ib. 1635, 1636. 


Explanation as to witness’ firm having hitherto paid the insurance rate of 1s. 3d. per 
ewt., though they will probably discontinue doing so as the risk is not nearly so great as 
this payment represents, the losses being exceedingly few and small, Wright 1688-1699. 

See also Silk. 


- Majolica. Extent of ihe railway companies for majolica, and other pottery which is not 


china, Daniell 1543-1549. 


Manchester. Considerable dissatisfaction of the trading community of Manchester with 
the operation of the Carriers Act, Spencer 1153, 1154 Complaint chiefly as to the 
block to business caused by the present practice as to insurance, 7b. 1163, 1164. 


See also Rylands & Son (Limited), 


Marine Insurance. See Sea Risk. 


Marshall, James Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a member of the firm of 
Marshall & Snelerove ; is also one of the Committee appointed by the Centra] Chamber 
of ‘Trade in reference to the Carriers Act, 243, 244. 


Large retail business of witness’ firm in silks, furs, laces, &c.; transmission of numer- 
ous parcels by the firm all over the country, 246-251. 269-271 Instance of the loss 
of a box of sealskin jackets after they were placed in a van of the Great Western Railway 
Company in 1872; loss imposed on witness’ firm in this case by reason of the Carriers 
Act, 252-255 Reference to the insurance rates as prohibitory, 255 Instance of 
injury to a case of silks during transit over the Great Northern Railway in 1873; liberal 
action of the company in giving compensation, though they were sheltered by the Act, 
250-261. 479-482——-Particulars in connection with the loss of two pieces of velvet on 
the London and North Western Railway in 1870; payment of 401. by the company, the 
loss to the firm having been 33 /.; 262-265. 348. 485-488-——~ Loss of some velvet on 
the Great Western Railway in 18713; recovery of 102. from the company, the value having 
been 1807.; 266-268. 349. 


Evidence in illustration of the heavy pressure and prohibitory effect of the railway 
insurance rates, these amounting to 5s. per cent., 272-283. 297-300 Statement 
as to the insurance at Lloyd’s being only 1 s. per cent., witness. submitting that the 
railway rate should be lower rather than higher, 284-300 Inpracticability of insurance 
iftherailway companies were to enforce an inspection of the contents of each parcel, 301- 

295+. DD4 305—— 
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Marshall, James Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


305—— Large value of some kinds of lace, which may be packed in very small parcels, 
and which are still within the Act, 306-310. 


Satisfaction to be given in witness’ trade if the railway companies would accept a small 
insurance rate, or registration fee, upon silk, furs, and laces; approval of a rate of 5d. 
per cent., as proposed in the Duke of Richmond’s Bill of 1868 ; 311-323 Expediency 
of separate rates for gold, silver, bullion, and precious stones, 324-327 Advantage if 
a receipt were required from each successive railway servant through whose hands a 
valuable parcel passes, 328-331——-Convenience in the large firms paying insurance 
rates to the railway companies only once a week, an account being kept of all parcels 


insured, 331-335. 

Opinion that the insurance rates should be irrespective of distance; difficulty in ascer- 
taining the distance on each payment of insurance, 336-341. 441-443. 494-501 
Expediency of equal liability in the company for injury as for loss, 342 Necessity of 
maintaining the responsibility of the company for loss through the felony of any of its 
servants, 343-349——Statement showing the low rates of the Lyons Insurance Company 
in the case of silks from Lyons to witness’ establishment ; doubt as to the French railway 
rates, 350-357- 374-383. 446. 452-457. 592, 503. 

Expediency of the exemption from the Act of goods partly of silk, as well as of pure 
silk goods, 358-360. 384-390. 464, 465 Proposed liability of the railway companies 
in the case not only of silks but of furs, whilst lace might still remain in the Act, 361, 
362. 384-396 Explanation of the process in effecting insurances of witness’ goods 
at Lloyd’s, there being no detailed inspection; impracticability of such inspection as a 
condition of railway insurance, 363-373. 397-400. 496-470. 

Grounds for the conclusion that the railway companies should effect insurances at 
about half the rate of Lloyd’s, instead of five times the amount, 397-413. 429-440. 444- 
448. 648-555 Immense number of uninsured parcels sent by witness’ firm by railway, 
the losses being exceedingly few, 414-428. 458 Exception taken to a suggestion that 
asum in proportion to the freight might be charged for insurance, irrespectively of the 
value, 440-45) Circumstance of witness’ firm, though not protected by the Act nor 
by insurance, having recovered more than half their losses from the railway companies 


during the last four years, 458-463. ‘ 
Summary of the amendments suggested in the Act by the committee of trades; that 
is, on the score of insurance rates and of the companies’ liability, 471, 472 —— Admission 


as to the liberal action of the companies generally in giving compensation for losses; 
further reference hereon to four instances of loss by witness’ firm in which partial com- 
pensation was given, 472-493. 558-562. 

Origin and date of the insurances by witness’ firm at Lloyd’s, 504-510-——Question 
as to the general” form and conditions of policy, 511-520 Large amounts at a time 
for which insurances are effected by the firm, 515, 516 Explanation in connection 
with a certain proposal that silks, fur<, &c., should pay an insurance rate of 1d. ona 
railway transit, whilst watches, jewellery, plate, glass, &c., should pay 6d., 521-525 
Proposed liability of the companies up to 20 /. instead of 10 7., without insurance, 
530-538 —- Greater reason for liability in the companies up to 20/. in the case of silk 
goods than of kid gloves and similar articles, 539-547. 


Considerable revenue to the companies if they insured generally at a moderate rate ; 
expediency of the same rate being compulsory on all the companies, 548-555. 567-570 
Exceptional rate of insurance contemplated for jewellery, §56, 557 -—~Argument 
that the Act of 1830 was not intended to apply to railway companies, of which in that 
year there were but few, and that exemptions from the Act should apply particularly to 
silks, &c., 563-566. 

Further evidence favourable to a moderate insurance rate on the ad valorem principle, 
witness not objecting to a declaration of value, provided there be no inspection of the 
gcods, 571-590 Large sum paid annually by witness’ firm in booking fees of 2 d. each, 
579-581 Doubt as to the trade agreeing to the exemption of the companies from 
liability in respect of uninsured parcels if all parcels might be insured at a’ moderate rate, 


582-585. 


Martin, Hall, § Co. (Sheffield.) Several losses of goods by witness’ firm during railway 
transit, though not to a large amount; instance in which the value was about 23 J. 
without any redress from: the railway company, Slater 1709-1715. 1719 —— Practice of 
the firm pot to insure, the present rates being in fact prohibitory ; particulars hereon, 
ib, 1716-1718. 1721-1733. See aiso Plated Goods. 


Midland Railway Company. Very large claims made upon, and paid by, the Midland 
Company for loss and damage to goods, the item of damage being decidedly the larger 
of the two; particulars hereon, Al/port 2988-3004. 3323, 3324. 3332—— Difficulty of 
estimating the proportion between the amount of claims for protected articles, and the 
amount or value of protected articles carried, 7b. 2995-3005 Probable receipt by the 


: Midland 
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Midland Railway—continued. 


Midland Company of not more than 27. for insurance in respect of goods upon which 
they paid claims to the amount of 189 /., Allport 3121-3126. 3250, 3251. 


Total of 46,748 /. in 1873, and of 46,8667. in 1874, as the amount of claims paid by 
the Midland Company, these being about two per cent. on the receipts for goods and 
cattle; similar proportion paid in 1871 and 1872, Allport 3340-3344. 3347, 3348 
Amount paid under the several heads, “lost and stolen,” “ breakage,’ “delay,” &c., 


2b. 3344-3346. 


Mixed Parcels. Difficulty as to insurance through the necessity of specifying each separate 
silk article in a case containing various articles of hosiery, Buckingham 31 Belief that 
silk and other general goods must eventually be carried by the companies at their own 
risk irrespective of insurance; great obstructions at present through the same houses 
dealing in almost ail the articles named in the Act, as well as in various other articles, 
so that to separate the two classes is almost impracticable, Spencer 1178. 1182. 1192- 
1194. 1264. 1299. 


Musical Instruments. Suggested inclusion of musical instruments in the Act, as being very 
liable to damaye ; reference more especially to pianos, Allport 3027. 3034-3038. 


Ne 


National Chamber of Trade. Proposition advocated by the National Chamber of Trade 
that insurance rates be irrespective of distance, and be on a scale of 1 d. for each 20 1. 
of declared value, in the case of silks, furs, and lace, Buckingham 231-242. 


Memorial of the National Chamber of Trade suggesting various amendments on the 
score of rate of insurance, carriers’ liability, &c., App. 185. 


Northern of France Railway. Special tariff of the Northern of France Railway as regards 
value goods, Zuringer 2693-2697——-Paper explanatory of the tariff of charges on the 
Northern of France Railway, App. 173. 


Notices (Exemption from Liability). System of notices by which the railway companies 
and other carriers formerly sought to free themselves from liability under different cir- 
cumstances; frequent litigation in connection with these notices, Hill 3546 Consi- 
deration of the question as to there being a special contract when a ticket is delivered to 
the person forwarding the goods; amendment required in this respect so as to do away 
with notices altogether, 7b. 3568-3570. 


O. 

Open Policies, Advantage if the railway companies were to adopt open policies for large 
amounts; the mode of insurance should however be optional with them, Deakin 1133- 
-1139 ——Convenience by having an open policy with the railway companies for a large 

‘ amount, and by striking off a certain sum for each consignment, Agnew 2306-2309. 2339, 
2340. 

See also Liloyd’s. 
Ee, 


Packing of Goods. \mprobability of any less care in the packing of silk goods if the 
liability were thrown upon the companies by means of a small insurance rate, Wright 
1683-1687 Great care taken by witness’ house in the packing of pictures and other 
works of art; necessity of very careful packing, Agnew 2205-2207 Equal care in 
packing if pictures were insured before carriage, ¢b, 2319-2323. 


Passenger Trains. Higher rate of carriage contemplated for small and valuable parcels by 
passenger trains than by goods trains, Allport 3179-3181. 


Passengers’ Luggage. Protection required by the railway companies in respect of pas- 
sengers’ luggave; reference hereon to the yuestion of liability in connection with the 
loss of Lord Dudley’s jewels, Allport 3276-3282. 3287-3291. 


Petts, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Was for many years manager of a pottery in 
Branksea Island, 2891-2897 Special rate with the London and South Western Railway 
Company for the conveyance of pottery over their line, a reduced rate having been taken 
when large quantities were sent, but the goods always going at the owner’s risk, 2898 
et seq. Satisfaction given by the company’s arrangements; allowance made for 
breakage when clearly owing to the fault of the company, 2906-2911. 2954-2956. 
2964-2966——Reduced rate for railway carriage where there is competition by sea, 
2930. 2945——Statement as to the company not being bound to carry pottery at their 
own risk, and having refused to do so, the question however having never arisen 
whether they could refuse carriage altogether, 2931-2963. 


205. Ee Pictures, 
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Pictures, &c. (Works of Art). Non-liability of the railway companies for pictures, above 
vol. in value unless they are injured in carriage, Agnew 2184-2187 Practice. of 
witness’ firm never to insure pictures by railway on account of the enormous rates, 7b. 
2188-2190. 2353, 2354. Strong complaint on the score of the constant anxiety ex- 
perienced by witness’ firm by reason of the non-liability of the companies, #6. 2195. 2197 
Practice of witness’ firm to.imsure by sea, 7b. 2196, 2197- maa 

Satisfaction. to be given by the railway companies charging a moderate rate of insur- 
ance for pictures; very little loss or injury, so that the com panies would derive a large 
profit, Agnew 2202-2204. 2226-2228, 2231-2239. 2261. 2265. 2277 Belief’ as to. the 
sufficiency of a rate of 5d. or 6d. per cent. on pictures to liberally remunerate the com- 
panies, ib. 2306-2308. 2391-2395——Great inconvenience to witness’ house in frequently 
having to send persons in charge of goods when the value is very great, tb. 2231 
Exemption of pictures from theft during transit, injury being the principal risk, 7b. 2231- 
2239. 2279. 2324, 2325. 

Opinion that the present rates for the carriage of pictures is reasonable, and that a 
small charge in addition for insurance would be willingly paid, Agnew 2240-2244 
Grounds for objecting to the: consignor of pictures being put to the proof of the value of 
the consignment, if questioned by the carrier, 7b, 2245-2254 Non-objection to the onus 


of proof (or rather of disproof) being with the companies; approval also of a right to 


challenge the value under certain circumstances, ib. 2255, 2256. 2302, 2303. 


Satisfaction to. consignors of works of art if it were compulsory upon the companies to 
carry all goods offered to them at moderate ad valorem rates specified by Act, Agnew 
2257-2272. 2333-2335 —— lmmense variation in the proportion between the cost of 
carriage of different pictures and the value, so that it would be desirable, if possible, to 
keep the insurance separate from the value, 7). 2283-2291 Facility as to the valwation 
of insured pictures when injured or destroyed by fire in houses 2b. 2300, 2301 Peculiar 
exemption from. loss or injury in the case of the immense number and value of pic- 
tures sent to and from the Manchester Exhibition, 7b. 2399-2401. 2404. — 

Doubt as to the higher rate proposed by witness being required for pictures : mecessity, 
however, of special arrangements wien very valuable pictures are consigned, Allport 


3646-3549. 


Plated Goods. Evidence in support of the conclusion that an insurance rate of 6d. per 
cent. in witness’ trade would be ample, and would remunerate the companies liberally ; 
witness and the senior partner of his: firm consider, in fact, that 3d. per cent. should 
suffice, Slater 1742-1744. 1802-1811. 1838. 1869-1873 ‘Higher rate paid for the 
carriage of plated goods from Sheffield than of cutlery, whereas the latter goods are more 
liable to damage from wet; respective liability of each class of goods to be pilfered, 2b. 
1750-1767. 

Opinion that plated goods should not be placed in the excepted list under the Carriers 
Act, Slater 1758, 176g Immense extension of the plated, goods manufacture since the 
Act. was passed, ib. 1770-1773 Great variation in the proportion of silver in electro- 
plated goods, ib. 1774-1783. 

Non-objecticn to the present rates between Sheffield and London for plated goods or 
for cutlery, save that the rate for the former is out of proportion to that for the 
latter, Slater 1837, 1838. 1927-1936. 1995-1999 Evidence as to the average value 
of witness’ parcels between Sheffield and London, aad.as to the amount of imsurance pro- 
posed to be paid when the value is 252. or 50 J., 2b. 1899-1872—— Large amount ex- 
pected to be paid in insurance at Sheffield if the rate were 5 d. per 100/.; illustration in 
the case of witness’ firm, ib. 1907-1913. 1961-1963. 2000 Sufficiency of the present 
rates for plated goods from Sheffield to cover all risk, 2. 1983-1988. | 

Necessity of plated goods remaining in the Act; apprehended deception otherwise as 
revards the value, Allport 3021, 3022 Reason for including plated goods in the class 
paying the higher rate of insurance, under witness’ scheme, 7b. 3050, 3051—Belief that 
on difficulty would arise as regards plated articles, the insurance being paid according, to 
the declared value, 2b. 3412-3407. . 


Platinum. Large business done in platinum, this metal not coming under the ‘Carriers 
Act, and the railway companies being liable in respect of it, Sedlon 27 52-2757——Ad- 
vantage of a right to insure platinum, 1b, 2850-2852. tof pleat hl 


Post Office (Transmission of Parcels), Grounds for the conclusion that the railway 
companies might do an exceedingly large and profitable business in pareels by, reducing 
and graduating their rates, so as to successfully compete with the Post. Office, Spencer 
1914-1328. 1344-1346 Estimate of from 6,000 to 7,000 a the number of parcels 
gent annually by witness’ firm by registered post; ebsolute safety of this mode of con- 
vevance, Dean 2052-2060. 2100. 2129-2136 Constant damage: to articles sent 
through the Post Office, there being no power of recovery, Allport 3139-5... - 


_ Pottery. 
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Pottery. Special rate with the London and Sowh Western Railway Company for the con- 
veyance of pottery from Branksea Island over their line, a reduced rate having been 
taken when large quantities were sent; but the goods always going at the owners’ risk, 
Petts 2898 et seq. Satisfaction given by the company’s arrangements; allowance 
made for breakage when clearly owing to the fault of the company, id. 2905-2911. 2954- 
2956. 2964-2966 Statement as to the company not being bound to carry pottery at 
their own risk, and having refused to do so, the question, however, having never arisen 
whether they could refuse carriage alvogether, 7b.24931-2963. i 

Precious Metals. See Bullion. 


Precious Stones. Considerable business of witness’ firm in setting precious stones for retail 
jewellers ; practice of the firm to disclaim liability in respect of the carriage of these 
articles, Dean 2026-2030 —— Absence of any instances of conveyance of precioys stones 
by railway when parchased by the firm, 26, 2031-2033. 

Practice of the firm to serd precious stones to their customers at the risk of the latter, 
in registered post parcels, Dean 2033, 2034 Risk of carriage by railway always taken 
by the firm previous to their insuring at Lloyd’s; prohibitory rates demanded by the 
companies, 7b, 2039-2042 Exceedingly small losses by railway as compared with the 
total value carried ; particulars hereon, 7b. 2043. 2098-2107. 


R. 


Rabbit Skins. Difficulty upon the question of rabbit skins being treated as furs, Hills 
3555~3557- 


Railway Companies (Generally). Argument that the Act of 1830 was not intended to apply 
to railway companies, of which im that year there were but few, and that exemptions 
from the Act should apply particularly to silks, &c., Marshall 363-566. 

Several meetings held by the principal railway companies in reference {o the contem- 
plated amendment of the Carriers Act, witness having beew named with Mr. Findley 
and Mr. Grierson to represent the companies before the Committee, Allport 2969, 
2970, 

Concurrence in the view that as regards the question at issue the railway companies 
may be considered as the public carriers of the country, Allport 2971 Argument that 
the companies should be relieved from liability generally as regards all articles 
enumerated in the Act, unless they were insured, 7b. 3012. 3283-3296. 3394, 3395 
List of additional articles which witness submits should be brought within the operation 
of the Act if the companies are required to take a low rate of insurance, i. 3026-3033. 
3396, 3397- 3494-3420. 

- Statement as to the companies not having statutory rights to monopolise the carrying 
trade of the country, there being in fact no such monopoly between towns within a radius 
of from fifteen to twenty-miles, Allport 3119, 3120 Circumstance of the toil clauses 
in the Railway Acts since 1830 having been fixed by Parliament in perfect cognizance of 
the exceptions under the Carriers Act, 2b. 3309-3316. 


See also Headings generally throughout the Index. 


Railway Servants. Comments upon the tampering by railway servants with silk goods, 
the companies not being liable when the latter exceed 10 /. in value, Buckingham 56-65. 
79-79. 128-131. 153-155. 215-220——-More careful selection of servants if the hability 
of the companies were extended, 76. 66, 67 Advantage if a receipt were required 
from each successive railway servant through whose hands a valuable parcel passes, 
Marshall 328-331 —-—Necessity of maintaining the responsibility of the company for 

less through the felony of any of its servants, 1b. 343-349. 

Willingness of the trade to dispense with the companies’ livbility as regards telonious 
acts of their servants if the proposal as to declaring the value and paying a small in- 
surance fee be adopted, Rotherham 900, goi——Approval of the companies being 
relieved from lability for the acts of felonious servants if a proper insurance rate were 
conceded, Deakin 1083. 

Large increase of pilfering apprehended as a result of the revelations before the 

resent Committee as to the non-liability of the companies when the value is in excess 
of 10 1., Slater 1842-1845. 

Liability of carriers for loss resulting from the dishonesty of their uwn servants,. 
Allport 2983——Very limited extent to which railway servants are open to the charge 
of dishonesty; reference hereon to their wages, hours of labour, and mode of appoint- 
ment, 2b. 2984-2991 Argument that the companies should not be liable for the acts 
of dishonest servants, every possible precaution being taken to ensure honesty, (6. 3127- 
3136. 

See also Losses by Railway. Theft. 


295. EEQ Re-appointment 
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Re-appointment of Committee. Suggestion that the Committee should not now make a 
definite Report, but should sit again next Session, when the experiment proposed by 
witness, on the part of the railway companies, shall have been tried, Allport 3589, 3590- 
3596, 3597- 3635, 3536. 

Recommendation that the Committee be re-appointed at the commencement of next 
Session, Rep. iii. ; 


Registration Fee. Objection to a registration fee in lieu of an insurance ad valorem ; 
witness, however, has not considered the former proposal, Smith 632, 933. 


Repeal of Act of 1830. Concurrence with the view that it would be better to repeal the 
Carriers Act altogether, and to substitute a much simpler Act, under which all ordinary 
goods should be carried at the rate of freight, whilst other goods should be enumerated under 
différent classes to be carried at different rates of insurance, Hill 3572-3576. 3581, 3582 


Retail Traders. Annoyance to retail traders in being frequently called upon to pay 
insurance, which they object to do, Spencer 1165-1166. 1238-1242. 


Ribbons. Heavy insurance rates for ribbons from Coventry, so that the ribbon manufac- 
turers du not insure with the railways, Rotherham 878, 879. 1058, 10§59-—— Advantage 
of asmall insurance rate in the case of silk ribbons from Coventry, not based upon 
weight, 7b, 1051-1055. 1058, 1059. 


Risk (Losses by Railway). Much less risk of abstraction or robbery now that goods are 
sent long distances in closed railway vans, instead of by waggons as in olden times, 
Slater 1749. 1937-1940. 1964-1970 Limited extent to which the risk is increased 
by the goods passing over different companies’ lines, or by detention at junctions, 7b. 
1813-1821. 

Grounds for the conclusion that on the score of pilfering and damaging, the railway 
companies are not nearly so secure as were formerly the old coach proprietors and road 
carriers, Allport 2976-2982. 3023 Increased risk run when insured goods are sent 
over the lines of several companies, and are passed through the hands of an increased 
number of servants, 7b. 3148-3152-——— Respects in which there is less liability to loss on 
board ship than in a railway train, 7b. 3153-3156. 

Examination in dissert from the view that there was greater liability to loss and 
damage when goods were carried by canal boats, and by waggons, than under the system 
of railway carriage, Allport 3197-3216. 


See also Losses by Railway. Railway Servants. 


Rotherham, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Large business of witness’ firm, watch- 
makers at Coventry, 792-794 Great complaint by the silk trade as well as the watch 
trade of Coventry in regard to the operation of the Carriers Act, 795-805——Particulars 
in connection with several losses by witness and other watchmakers at Coventry in 1872, 
1873, and 1874, without any recovery of compensation from the railway companies on 
account of their non-liability under the Carriers Act, 806-825. 


Considereble difficulty in bringing liability home to the companies when watches are 
abstracted from parcels, during transit, by railway servants: instances of legal proceed- 
ings on this score, 826, 827. 982-984. 994-1003——Practice of watchmakers generally 
at Coventry never to insure with the railway companies, 828, 845. 

Practice of witness’ firm to insure by means of an open policy at Lloyd’s, 828, 829 

——Prohibitory effect of the conditions and rates of the railway companies as to in- 
surance; detailed information as to the heavy rates from Coventry to different places, 
§30-843 Statement as to the railway companies not insuring to Ireland, 831, 832. 
972. 1056, 1057 Impracticability of an examination of each parcel of watches, as 
stipulated by the railway companies before insurance, 844. 


Very heavy rates of the companies as compared with the rates at Lloyd’s, 838-840 
Information relative to the conditions of the open policy of 4,o00/. at a ume for which 
witness insures at Lloyd’s, the rate being one penny per cent., irrespective of distance, 
and every risk being covered: further charge of sixpence per cent. for brokerage, 846— 
866. 947-966. 971, 972. 1011-1015. 1038 Absence hitherto of any claims by witness’ 
firm under Lloyd’s policy ; conclusion as to the policy including the delivery of the goods 
by the railway company, 854. 976-981. 1036, 1037—-—Prospect of a reduction of 
Lloyd’s rates, 855-858. 897. 939- 

Special rates of insurance for all silk geods from Coventry to London, Manchester, and 
Macclesfield, so that there is not so much grievance in the silk trade as in the watch 
trade of Coventry, 867-885. 925-928. 974, 975. 1051, 1052 Heavy insurance rates 
for ribbons, so that the ribbon manufacturers do not insure with the railways, 878, 879. 
1058, 1059 Instance of loss during the transit of silk for the purpose of being dyed, 
the railway company protecting themselves on the ground that the silk was not insured, 
883. 

Views of the Coventry Chamber of Commerce in favour of an ad valorem insurance 
rate, or of a registration fee irrespective of value, 886 Evidence in favour of the value 
being declared by the consignor, and of asmall ad valorem rate being paid to the rail- 
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Rotherham, John. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


way company as a means of securing liability, 887 et seg. 
under the svstem of insurance with Lloyd’s, 890. 919. 


Inconvenience and delay 
a 


Approval of non-liability in the railway companies over a certain value, unless the 
value be declared, and the goods be registered cr insured; satisfaction to be given by 
extending this limit from 10 /. to 20 1., though witness does not press for such extension, 
892, 893. 933, 934- 967-970. 1039 —— Sufficiency of an insurance rate of 5d. per cent. 
for the liberal remuneration of the companies; very general insurance by the watch trade 
at this rate, 896-899. 919. 929-932. 939. 1040, 1041 Willingness of the trade to 
dispense with the companies’ liability as regards felonious acts of their servants if the 
proposal as to declaring the value and paying a small insurance fee be adopted, goo, gol. 


Improbability of fraud by declaring the value to be much greater than it really is; 
approval, however, of some facility of inspection by the railway companies on this score, 
602-915 Liability of the companies under the system of insuring at Lloyd’s, 916-918 
——lIllustration of the inconvenience and anxiety experienced in the watch trade tirrough 
the want of facilities of insuring with the companies, 919-924. t 


Doubt as to the expediency of a special and increased rate of insurance when goods 
are sent in parcels of extraordinary value, 935-945. 989-993——Advantage of one 
uniform charge for all distances, 946. 1042-1044——Practice of witness’ firm not to 
insure parcels under 10 J. value at Lloyd’s, the railway company being liable up to that 
amount, g63——Impression as to the freight now charged by the companies for goods 
outside the Act being sufficient to cover insurance, 985-988. 1060, 1061. 


Explavation that witness speaks only for the watch trade of Coventry, and, to some 


extent, for the silk trade, 1004-1009——Very little liability of watches to damage when 
carefully packed ; question hereon as to the expediency of an inspectiou by the companies 
before accepting an insurance rate, 1016-1020—--Large and regular trade in silk 


between Coventry and the three towns to which special insurance rates are made; very 
little liability to loss, 1021-1026. 1051, 1052—-—Very large number of parcels of 
watches or parts of watches sent by witness’ firm by post as registered parcels ; absence 
of any loss, 1027-1035. 


Large quantities of watches sent over the seas by the firm, a marine insuraace bein 
ge q ’ £ 


effected with Liloyd’s, 1045-1050——Advantage of a small insurance rate in the case of 
silk ribbons:from Coventry, not based upon weight, 1051-1055. 1058, 1059——I mpres- 


sion favourable to ail classes of goods above 10/. in value being included in the scheme 
of a small insurance rate, 1060, 1061. 


Rylands & Sons (Limited). Great variety of articles dealt in by the company represented 
by witness; very large business of the company, they having sent out about 300,000 
packets, boxes, &c. in 1874, Spencer 1147-1152—— Practice of the company as to the 
insurance of parcels of limited value, but not of valuable parceis; facilities given by the 
railways in the matter, 76. 1158-1162. 

Very small losses of the company adverted to, and explained, 7b. 1155-1157. 1185. 
1195-1199 Employment of porters in delivering silks and other valuable goods at 
considerable distances, in preference to insuring, 7b. 1158. 1301, 1302 Doubt as to 
any advantage to the company by insuring at Lloyd’s, instead of by sending out and 
delivering small parcels by their own servants, 2b. 1309-1312. 


S. 


Sea Risk (Marine Policies). Witness would pay 2/. per cent. for marine insurance rather 
than not insure at al], Agnew 2346-2351 System of insuring upon the full value 
when marine policies are taken out, 2b. 2410-2414—— Option of the marine insurance 
offices as to refusing the risk in each case, 7b. 2419-242 1—-—Sufficiency of 1 s. per cent. 
to cover all risks by sea from London to Dublin or Cork, Sellon 2823-2826. 


Proposals by the railway companies to exclude sea risk altogether, Al/port 3140-—— 
Practice as to sea risk being undertaken outside the companies, even where they own the 
steamboats; approval of this system, 7b. 3372-3379. 

Amendment required in a certain section of the Regulation of Railways Act of 1868, 
upon the subject of the companies’ liability in respect of carriage by sea, Allport 3439- 
3449- 

Explanation that the companies are prepared to take the sea risk at the same rate as 
Lloyd's, Allport 3598-3602. 3616, 3617. 3623-3625. 

Clauses prepared by Mr. Dodson and witness, with a view to removing the limitation 


under the words ‘ by land,” and to making liability extend to carriage between England 
and ireland, the Channel Islands, &c., Hill 3650-3552 ; App. 186. 


7 


Sealskin Jackets. Instance of the loss of a box of sealskin jackets after they were placed 
in a van of the Great Western Railway Company in 1872; lcss imposed on witness’ 
firm in this case, by reason of the Carriers Act, Marshall 252-255. 
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Sellon, John Scudamore. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is:a member of the firm of Johnson 
Matthey, & Co., of Hatton -Garden, bullion dealers and refiners, 2738, 2739——~ Very 
exterisive business of the firm, more especially in the supply of bullion to manutacturers 
of watches, plate, jewellery, &c., 2740-2748. 2764-2766——Statemeni as to bullion | 
embraciug the whole series of precious metals in a manufactured or rough state, ‘witness’ 
firm, however, not dealing in manufactured goods, 2749-2751—-—Large business done in { 
platinum, this metal not coming under the Carriers Act, and the railway companies being 
liable in respect of it, 2752-2757. i 

Exceedingly heavy insurance rate demanded by the railway companies for bullion ; al 
i 
( 


iprobibitory effect thereof, so that witness’ firm are only:able to insure for a very small 
fraction of the value ofeach parcel, 2758-2760. 2848, 2849 Inconvenience in insuring 
separate parcels by railway under an open policy at Ijoyd’s; witness, however, has never 
tried this system, 2761-2763. 2857-2867 Use of Lloyd’s policies in transmission by 
sea,; impression that the rate is 1s. per.cent., 2761. 2792, 2793. 2864. 

Very large value of the bullion constantly being sent by witness’ house to Birmingham | 
for coinage, these large consignmeuts not being insured ; special arrangements with the 
railway company as to transit, 2764-2769. 2853 Very few losses of the firm, whilst 
of large consignments there has wever been any loss; this applies also to other bullion 
firms, 2770. 2842-2847. 2868, 2869. 

Decided opinion that the Carriers’ Act should be altered.as regards bullion, 2771 
Willingness of the tiade to pay an insurance rate of 3d. per cent,, whilst such tate would 
well remunerate the railway companies, 2772, 2773. 2784-2791. 2836-2849. 2870-2873 
——The iate should be irrespective of distance, 2774, 2775 The consignor should 
pay the insurance, receiving it afterwards from the consignee, 2775——Approval of its 
being compulsory upon the consignors of all trade packages of bullion to insure, the rate 
being fixed at a moderate amount, 2777-2791. 

Improbability of any fraud upon the companies if it were obligatory upon them to 
take bullion risks; approval of a.power of inspection by the companies where fraud is 
suspected, 2794-2797. 2574-2880 Non-objection to such formalities, as in #rance, 
when a consignor declares the value and pays insurance, 2798-2802 Explanation that 
witiess does not contemplate any insurance in the case of large consignments and imports 
of bullion, but only in the case of trade parcels; sufficient care already taken as regards 
the turmer, the companies charging a special rate, 2803-2810. 2883-2885 ——Practice of 
witness’ firm to send their trade parcels by passenger or mail trains, an enhanced charge 
being paid without covering any liability. 2811-2817. 

Very small proportion of the value for which witness insures ; insurance up to the full 
value if the rates were not prohibitory, 2817-2820. 2848, 2849 ‘Sufficiency of as. 


per cent. to cover all risks by sea ‘from London to Dublin or Cork, 2823-2826 ——Prac- 
tice of vendors who consign to witness’ firm not to insure, 2827-2835 Advantage of 
a right to insure platinum, 2850-2852. 

Special arrangements of witness’ firm, with a view to securing safe transit ‘by rail ; 
receipt taken for each parcel, the value, however, not being declared, 2354-2856 
Explanation that, on reflection, witness suggests.an insurance rate of 9d. upon every 
parcel of unmanufactured precious metal up to 100 7. in value, and 1d. for every addi- 
tional 50 1., 2873 Inexpediency of any exemption of the companies from liability as 
regards large consignments of bullion, whilst, as regards trade parcels, liability should be 
secured by means of insurance, 2883-2890. 


SILK: 
Witness submits particulars of three cases, out of many, in which his firm have sus- 
tained injury from the operation of the Carriers’ Act, and the non-liability of the railway 
companies in respect of silk, &c., Buckingham 6-15 Liability of the companies iu 
respect of numerous articles, other than silk, whilst such articles are moreover carried at 
reasonable rates, 2b. 34.38, 39. 55 ——Refusal of compensation if a parcel of silk cravats 
which is lost be of more value than 101., 2b. 31 Immense increase in the trade-in silk 
cravats, &c., since the Carriers’ Act was passed in 1830; ‘the trade has, in fact, been 
revolutionised, and should no longer be subject to special legislation, 2b. 40-44. 55. 
Expediency of the exemption from the Act of goods partly of silk as well as of pure 
silk goods, Buckingham 51-55. 73-76. 146-152. 221-225; Marshall 358-360. 384-390. 
464, 465 Comment upon the immunity from loss in the case of articles other than silk, 
the latter being alone tampered with by railway servants, who know that as regards silk 
the companies are not liable, Buckingham 56-65. 77-79. 128-131. 153-155: 
Satisfaction to be given in witness’ branch of trade if the Carriers’ Act were repealed | 
as regards silk, as it has been in regard to machine-made lace, Buckingham ‘205-209 
Difficulty in railway employés valuing goods made of siik, 2b, 210-——Liability of the 
railway companies for goods, not made of silk which are in the same parcel with silk, 
there being no liability as to the latter if worth more than 10/., ib. 215-220-——Explanation 
that witness represents only the silk cravat trade, which he further submits should be 
exempted from the Act, 2. 237, 238. : 
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SILK—continued. 


Instance of injury to a vase of silks during transit over the Great Northern Railway in 
1873; liberal action of the company in giving compensation, though they were sheltered 
by the Act, Marshall 256-261. 479-482 Instance of loss during the transit of silk 
for the purpose of being dyed, the railway company protecting themselves on the cround 
that the. silk was not.insured, Rotherham 883 Opinion that silk and silk voods should 
| be treated as ordinary merchandise, and that the railway companies should not be exempted 
| from liability, Spencer 1168, 1169. 1182, 1299 Complaint in regard to the companies 

treating as silk those goods which have only a small portion of silk in their inan ufacture, 
0b, 1207-1216. 


Grounds for the conclusion that silk and all goods of which silk is a component, part, 
should be-struck out of the Act; reference more especially to the very careful packing of silk 
| goods,and the slight risk to the railway companies, Wright 1637-1642. 1653. 1059-1677 
| 


Instance of abstraction of a truss of silk through negligence on the ralway, where- 
as the company refused to make any compensation, the silk having been uninsured, 
7b. 1642-1646 More difficulty in identifying dyed silk than raw silk, 2d. 1647. 

| Prohibitory effect of the insurance rate on silk, there being already numerous charges 
on the same article on account of the frequent journeys entailed by tive different processes 
before final sale by the retailer, Wright 1648-1655 Probable willingness of the silk 
| trade to pay an insurance rate of 5d. per cent., although it is urged that silk and partially 
| silk goods should not be burdened any more than other goods in such general consump- 
tion, 2b. 1659-1682. 

| 


Grounds for the conclusion. that silk should remain in the Act,,and that. the railway 
companies should also be protected as regards goods of mixed manufacture which contain 
more than. 30 per cent. of silk, Allport 3012-3020 Belief that no difficulty would be 
experienced in levying the insurance upon silk as upon goods containing a certain. per- 
centage of silk, 2. 3182-3189———Marked difference between. silk and cotton goods as 
regards the question of liability, 7b..3222-3225. 3232-3235. 

Contemplated liability for the whole value of a. bale of goods (up to 5002.),, if there 
were not more than 30 per cent. of silk present, Allport 3226-3231. 3304, 3305,—— 
Doubt as to the actual amount of claims against the Midland Company for robbery, of or 
damage to raw silk; insufficiency of the receipts for insurance to meet the amount 
claimed, 7b. 3240-3251 Very little raw silk insured, the extra rate of 25. per ton 
deterring consigners from insuring, 20.. 3249-3252. 

Reduced) rate at about.1s. percent. charged by the Midland Company, since. 1st 
January, for silk between Derby, and. London, the effect: being that. about. one-third. of the 
amount consigned. is. insured, Ad/port 3350-3356 ——Siatement in further explanation of 
1 the: course proposed as. regards mixed articles of silk and. cotton, 7b. 3405-3408. . 


Proposal that silk in the form of wearing apparel be excluded from the insurable: class, 
Hill. 3553-3556 Course proposed as regards the insurance of silk, &c., when in the 
- same: parcel with other articles not insured, Allport 3650. 


See also Insurance. Macclesfield. Ribbons. Slater, Buckingham & Co. 


Slater, Buckingham § Cv. Loss of a parcel of goods belonging to witness’ firm in March 
- 1874, 0n.the railway between Edinburgh and Newcastle; failure of repeated applications 

to the North British. and North Eastern Railway Companies for redress, Buckingham 
iP .  7=12. 167-176 Great injury to a case of goods during transit on the Great Northern 
line in February 1874; refusal of the company to make any compensation, 25. 13 
hy Abstraction of a. quantity of goods from a case containing several boxes sent over the 
Great Northern Railway in February 1874; compromise with the company on this occa- 
sion, 2b. 14. 79. 95-99- 

Statement as to the value of different. sized boxes of cravats, &c., sent out by witness’ 
firm, and the cost of railway carriage, the rate of insurance being 5s. per cent.; practice 
| of the firm not to insure, Buckingham 112-124 Doubt as to the annual amount which 
| it. would cost the firm to insure all parcels above 10/. in value, 7b, 160-166. 


| See also Silk. 


Slater, James. Isa member of the firm of Martin, Hall and Co., of Sheffield, manu- 

facturers of electro-plated and silver goods, 1703-1707 Several losses of goods by the 
i firm during railway transit, though not to a large amount; instance in which the value 
was about 23/., without any redress from the railway company, 1709-1715. 1719 
Practice of the firm not to insure, the present rates being in fact prohibitory ; particulars 
hereon, 1716-1718. 1721~1733 Uncertainty at present as to the proper party to be 
sued in the event of loss; that is, whether the railway company or the consignee, 
1720, } 

Opinion that the railway company, as the receiver of the goods, should be held respon- 
sible, a small insurance rate being charged, 1734-1739 Approval of special notice to 
the company in the case of valuable parcels, some reasonable additional charge being 
made, 1736-1739——Objection to the sender being compelled to insure in every 
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Slater, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
instance, whilst the company should not be liable in the event of non-insurance, 1740, 
1741. 

Evidence in support of the conclusion that an insurance rate of 5 d. per cent. in wit- 
ness’ trade would be ample, and would remunerate the companies liberally; witness and 
the senior partner of his firm consider, in fact, that 3d. per cent. should suffice, 1742- 
1744, 1802-1811. 1838. 1869-1873——Expediency of extending the liability of the com- 
panies from 101. to 20 Z, in the absence of insurance, 174§-1748-—— Much less risk of 
abstraction or robbery now that goods are sent long distances in closed railway vans 
instead of by waggon as in former times, 1749. 1937-1940. 1964-1970. 


Higher rate paid for the carriage of plated goods from Sheffield than of cutlery, 
whereas the latter goods are more liable to damage from wet ; respective liability of each 
class of goods to be pilfered, 1750-1767 Opinion that plated goods should not be 
placed in the excepted list under the Carriers Act, 1768, 1769 ——Immense extension of 
the plated goods manufacture since the Act was passed, 1770-1773 Great variation 
in the proportion of silver in electro-plated goods, 1774-1783. 


Proposed form of declaration as to contents and value when goods are insured with 
railway companies, the insurance being paid by the consignor, 1784-1788 Grounds 
for the conclusion that the insurance rate should be irrespective of distance, 1789, 1790 
Great improbability of the companies being defrauded by the sending of parcels of 
fictitious value ; approval, however, of a right of opening parcels in suspicious cases, i791— 
1797 Impracticability of the proposed inspection by the companies of each parcel of 


goods before it is made up and its value declared, 1798-1801. 


Argument that the risk to the companies is very small as compared with the large 
amount to be derived from the very general insurance of goods at the rate of 5d. per cent., 
1802 et seq. Explanation in reference to Lloyd’s rate being as much as 1 s. per cent. 
with 6 d. commission, 1808-1812 Limited extent to which the risk is increased by the- 
goods passing over different companies’ lines or by detention at junctions, 1813-1821 
Tendency of competition between companies to reduce the rates of carriage, 1821- 
1826. 


Non-objection to the present rates between Sheffield and London for plated goods on 
for cutlery, save thatthe rate for the former is out of proportion to that for the latter, 
1827-1838. 1927-1936. 1995-1999 Evidence as to the average value of witness’ par- 
cels between Sheffield and London, and as to the amount of insurance proposed to be 
paid when tbe value is 252. or 50 1., 1839-1872 Large increase of pilfering appre- 
hended, as a result of the revelations before the present Committee as to the non-liability 
of the companies when the value is in excess of 10/., 1842-1845 Explanation that it 
is proposed by witness to insure the full value of each box or parcel, including all the 
goods therein, 1848-1857. 

Objection to any insurance being necessary, in order to secure the liability of the rail- 
way company as regards the first 20 /. in value ; further liability proposed where the goods 
are insured at the rate of 1d. for every 20/. additional value, 1864-1866. 1874-1877. 
1887. 1989-1992 Reason for fixing at 2,000 /. the limit up to which hability should 
accrue-in respect of insured parcels of jewellery, 1878-1887—— Contemplated liability up 
to 20. in the case of all exceptional articles, irrespective of insurance, 1887, 1888. 1941- 
1963. 1989-1992 Reference to bankers’ parcels as being diverted from the railways 
to the Post Office through the difficulty as to insurance, 1889. 2019. 


‘Expedievcy of insurance being voluntary as regards the trading community generally, 
1890——Grounds for ihe opinion that, as regards the question of liability, the railway 
companies look to the total value of a consignment, and not to the value of each separate 
parcel when less than 10 /.; 1891-1906 Large amount expected to be paid in insur- 
ance at Sheffield if the rate were 6d. per 100 .; illustration in the case of witness’ firm, 
1907-1913. 1961-1963. 2000-—— Exceptions taken to the proposition that if the insurance 
rate be only § d. per cent. it should be compulsory to insure all goods sent by rail, 1914- 
1921. 1941-1944. 1952-1963——-Doubt as to much extra care or expense being imposed 
on the companies by the insurance of goods generally, 1915-1922. 1993, 1994—— In- 
stance of injury, through collision, to some goods sent from Sheffield which, included 
with others in a box, brought the value above 10/.; payment of half the claim in this 
case by the railway company, 1951-1953- 

Effect of witness’ proposition to make the railway companies insurance companies, 
insurance being compulsory at the option of the consignor, 1971, 1972——~Concurrence to 
some extent in a proposition that the companies should be compelled to carry certain 
excepted goods, according to a schedule of rates in the Act of Parliament; difficulty 
inasmuch as the consignor does not always pay the carriage, 1973-1982 ——Sufficiency of 
the present rates for plated goods, &c., from Sheffield to cove: ail risk, 1983-1988. 


Beliet that if the liability were increased from 107. to 20 1. the trade generally would 
not seek to deduct 1d. from the insurance for the first 2c 7. when the parcels are of larger 
value, 2001-2004 Partial satisfaction to be given by making the companies liable up 
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; Slater, James, (Analysis of his Evidence )}—continued, 


to 10 1., irrespectively of insurance, or of value in excess of that amount, 2005, 2006 
Suggestions on the subject of the apportionment of the insurance rate among different 
companies when the same parcel goes over different lines, 2007-2019. 


Smith, Charles William. Represents the firm of George Smith & Sons, wholesale furriers, 

- of Watling-street, 591 Several instances of damage to goods, or of loss during railway 
transit, without the firm being able to recover compensation from the companies, owing 
to their being protected by the Carriers Act; particulars of each case, 598-604. 642— 
651. 673-682. 744-749—— Complaint in the fur trade generally as to the operation of the 
Act, 605. 

Statement showing the great difficulty, or rather impracticability, of insaring all the 
goods sent over the railways by witness’ firm; obstacle more especially through the 
distance clause, 606-610. 735-741 Excessive charge now made for insurance ; illus- 

tration on this point, 607. 652-659. 686-688. 706-711. 

iq Evidence in favour of a small insurance rate upon parcels of furs, &c., according to 

| value, but irrespective of distance, 612 et seg.—~ Objection, however, in the trade to the 
proposed insurance rate for value, 613-615 Practice of witness’ firm never to pay 

any carriage unless when they insure, 619-699 Contemplated payment of the in- 

surance when the parcel is delivered to the carrier. 620-624. 


Suggestion that the companies be responsible up to 20 /. instead of 10/., and that 
beyond 107. in value the insurance rate be 1 d. for every 201., 625 et seq Grounds for 
concluding that an insurance rate of 5d. per cent. would be fairly remunerative to the 
companies, 627-629. 635-637. 702-705. 742, 743. 753-755. 760-791 Objection to a 
registration fee in lieu of an insurance ad valorem; witness, however, has not considered 
Ae, the former pruposal, 632, 633 Reason for extending the limit of liability from 10 7. to 
201.,634. 700, 701 Belief that no abuse would arise under a low insurance rate on the 
score of fraudulent declarations of value, 637-641. 


Explanation relative to the large charge for insurance on a parcel valued at 135 J. sent 
from London to Bath, 652-659. 706-711 Inability of witness to give any estimate of 
the average value of the large number of parcels sent out by his firm, 660-671 Very 
few parcels insured by the firm, 672 Numerous losses of the customers of witness, 
without receiving compensation from the carriers, 673-682 Justice of the priuciple of 
| an ad valorem rate of insurance, 683-685. 


Grounds for the conclusion that the insurance should be irrespective of distance, 686- 
e 698——Great liability of furs to damage from wet during railway carriage, 712-720—— 
| Frequent transmission of furs and silk in the same parcel, so that both articles should 
come under the same Act, 721, 722——Improbability of any fraudulent claims by sending 
damaged or wetted goods, and attributing the damage to the railways, 723-729. 


Adoption by the railway companies of the principle of an insurance rate, vegardles’ of 
distance up to 200 miles, 730-734——It is not proposed that there should be any check 
or inquiry by the carrier as to the declared value for insurance, 750-752——Explanation 

- that witness’ proposals as to insurance refer only to such articles as furs, silk, &c., 777- 
780——Contemplated option in the consignor or consignee as to insurance; witness 
would gladly recommend his customers to insure if the rate were reduced as proposed, 


781-791. 

Special Rates. Doubt as to the expediency of a special and increased rate of insurance 
: ; when goods are sent in parcels of extraordinary value, Rotherham 935-945. 989-993 

Approval of a special insurance rate for such goods as jewellery, watches, &c., Spencer 
1167. 1173-1175. 1192-1194. 1243-1246 Approval of special notice to the compary 
in the case of valuable parcels, some reasonable additional charge being made, Slater 
1736-1739. 

Opinion that when the companies are called upon to carry fragile and valuable 
articles, requiring extra care and trouble, they should receive an extra remuneration, 
Allport 3006-3008 Statement in support of a right to make special bargains when 
the value is in excess of 500 /, 2b. 3076-3080. 3105. 3626-3634. 


Spencer, Reuben. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a director of the company formed out 
of the firm of Rylands & Son, of Manchester, 1140, 1141 Is also a director of the 
Manchester Home Trade Association and of the Trade Protection Society, and has been 
asked to give evidence on behalf of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 1142- 
My 1146. 

Great variety of articles dealt in by the company represented by witness; very large 
business of the company, they having sent out about 300,000 packets, boxes, &c. in 
1874; 1147-1152 Considerable dissatisfaction of the trading community of Man- 
chester with the operation of the Carriers Act, 1153, 1154 Exceedingly smal! losses 

of witness’ company and of other houses in Manchester, 1155-1157. 1185. 


Practice of the company as to the insurance of parcels of limited value, but not of 
valuable parcels; facilities given by the railways in the matter, 1158-1162 Employ- 
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Spencer, Reuben. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


ment of porters in delivering silks and other valuable goods at considerable distances, in 
preference to insuring, 1158. 1301, 1302———Complaint chiefly as to the block to business 
caused by the present nractice as to Imsurance, 1 163, 1164 Annoyance to retail 
traders in being frequently called upon to pay insurance which they object to do, 1165, 
1166. 


Approval of a special insurance rate for such goods as jewellery, watches, &c., 1167. 
1173-1175. 1192-1194 Opinion that silk and silk goods should be treated as ordinary 
merchandise, and that the railway companies should not be exempted from liability, 
1168, 1169. 1182. 1299 —— Objection also to any protection of the companies as regards 
furs, 1168, 1182. 1235-1237. 1321, 1322 Donbt as to the necessity of any protection 
for the companies as regards lace of the finer kinds, 1170-1172. 


Conelusion that an insurance rate of 3 d. per cent. on excepted goods generally would 
amply remunerate the companies, as insurance would be very general, whilst the losses 
are infinitesimal, 1176-1185 Belief that silk and other general goods must eventually 
be carried by the companies at their own risk irrespective of insurance ; great obstruction 
at present through the same houses dealing in almost all the articles named in the Act, 
as well as in various otber articles, so that to separate the two classes is almost impracti- 
cable, 1178-1182. 1192-1194. 1264-1299 Very small losses of witness’ company 
further adverted to and explained, 1185. 1195-1199- 

Insurance rate of 5s. per cent. within 200 miles charged by the railway companies, 
1186 Particulars as to the great annoyance and inconvenience under the present 
system of insuring with the companies; difficulty through distance being an element to 
be considered, 1187. 1200-1206 Complaint in regard to the companies treating as 
silk those goods which have only a small portion of silk in their manufacture, 1207-1216 
Statement as to the railway companies in France being liable for loss in the absence 

of insurance, 1217-1220. 

Grounds for the conclusion that an insurance rate of 3d. per cent. on lace and jewel 
lery would fully recoup the companies, 1223-1234. 1303-1395 Objection of the cus- 
tomers of witness’ firm to be charged for insurance, 1238-1242 ——Approval of some 
susurance rate for such special articles as paintings, plate, &c., 1243-1246—— Disap- 
proval ofa small booking rate in lieu of an insurance rate, 1249, 1250 Decided objec- 
tion toa small additional. charge upon every article, including all cotton and woollen goods, 
in order to cover the risk, 1251-1255- 1286-1289. 

Belief that so small are the losses the com panies do not need any insurance at all, and 
can recoup themselves by the ordinary rates of carriage, based on a fair average, 1256— 
1260. 1265, 1266 Further admission that some exception may be claimed for goods 
of large value in small parcels, such as jewellery and precious stones, and that in these 
eases the value might be declared and an insurance paid, 1261-1269. 1283. 1295-1 298. 
1300-1308 _—--Absence of analogy between Lloyd’s and the railway companies, as 
regards the proper insurance charge to be paid, 1270-1274. 

Approval of a power of inspection in the companies, when the declared value for in- 
surance is very high, 127§-1277- 1387, 1338 Evidence to the effect that, in the 
absence of insurance, the companies might, if necessary, recoup themselves by an 

_ inereased rate of carriage ; conclusion, however, that this would not be required, and 
would be very objectionable if applied to all goods, 1278-1294 Belief that the losses 
would be reduced one-half if the companies were responsible, 1260 Doubt as to any 
advantage to witness’ company by insuring at Lloyd’s instead of by sending out and 
delivering small parcels by their own servants, 1309-1312. 

Grounds for the conclusion that the railway companies might do an exceedingly large 
and profitable business in parcels, by reducing and graduating their rates, so as to suc- 
cessfully compete with the Post Office, 1314-1328. 1344-1346 Witness repeats that 
woollens, silks, and goods generally should be carried by the companies at their risk, 
without extra charge, but that for small parcels and valuable goods, such as jewels, plate, 
&e., a slight extra charge should be made by way of insurance, 1329-1343- 


Statuary. Impression that, as regards statuary, the companies are not responsible ap to 
10 1.; advantage of facilities of insurance, Agnew 2310-2318. : 


Sutton & Company. Immense number of parcels sent daily through Messrs. Sutton & 
Company ; great difficulty of any inspection, Buckingham 53. 110, 111. 189-192. 


3 


Theft (Railway Servants). Grounds for the conclusion that Clause 8 of the Act of 1830 
(as regards loss through theft) should be repealed, if some reasonable rate of insurance 
be imposed upon the railway companies, but not otherwise, Hill 3558-3564. 

Check desirable by ear-marking the insured articles, without at the same time offer- 


ing, 
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Theft (Railway Servants) —continued. 


ing an inducement to thieves; this matter may safely be left to the companies, Allport 
3650-3654. 
See also Railway Servants. 


Trade. Inconvenience and annoyance rather than money loss, complained of by traders, 
under the present working of the Carriers Act, Dean 2107-2110: Desire of the rail- 
way companies to facilitate trade, and not to exact any harrassing restrictions, Allport 
3062 Examination to the effect that if the insurance rates were reduced and specified 
there would not be any material increase in the quantity of goods cartied, ib. 3450-3469. 
3537-3539” 


V. 


Valuable Goods. Suggestion that, as regards valuable goods, up to 28 lbs. weight, liability 
should only apply if they were sent by passenger train; approval of the system in France 
as to valuable parcels of small bulk, 3054-3059. 3063 Reason for including articles 
of great value in the same class with fragile articles, 3097-3101. 3525-3531 Expedi- 
ency of a right of inspection in the companies, and of special arrangement in the ease of 
goods above §00/. in value, 76. 3434-3438. 


Doubt whether, as regards articles of value, any of those enumerated in the Act of 
1830 can well be eliminated, and included under general words, Hill 3552 Conclusion 
that some of the articles now included in the Act as brittle or fragile might be excluded, 
as coming within a more general character, 20. 


Provisions in draft Bill, submitted by Mr. Stavely Hill, as to the articles to be 
included in the term “ valuable and brittle articles,” App. 186. 


See also Bullion. France, 2. Jewellery. Pictures. 


Velvet. Particulars in connection with the loss of two pieces of velvet on the London and 
North Western Railway in 1870; payment of 407. by the company, the loss to witness’ 
firm having been 331, Marshall 262-265. 348. 485-488 Loss of some velvet on the 
Great Western Railway in 187: ; recovery of 1022. from the company, the value having 
been 180 2., 2b. 266-268. 349. 


Ww. 


Watches. Existence of great complaint in the watch trade of Coventry relative to the 
operation of the Carriers Act, Rotherham 792-805 Particulars in connection with 
several losses by witness and other watchmakers at Coventry in 1872, 1873, and 1874, 
without any recovery of compensation from the railway companies on account of their 
non-liability under the Carriers Act, 2b. 806-825, These cases are submitted on the 
authority of the Coventry Chamber of Commerce, ib. 813-817. 


Considerable difficulty in bringing liability home to the companies when watches are 
abstracted from parcels during transit by railway servants; instance of legal proezedings 
on this score, Rotherham 826, 827. 982-984. 994-1003 Prohibitory effect of the 
conditions and rates of the railway companies as to insurance; detailed information as 
to the heavy rates from Coventry to different places, ib. 830-843 Impracticability 
of an examination of each parcel of watches, as stipulated by the railway companies 
before insurance, 1b. 844———Lllustration of the inconvenience and anxiety experienced 
in the watch trade through the want of facilities of insuring with the companies, id. g19- 
924.. 

Very little lability of watches to damage when carefully packed ; question hereon as 
to the expediency of an inspection by the companies before accepting an insurance rate, 
Rotherham 1016-1020 Very large number of parcels of watches or parts of watches 
sent by witness’ firm by post as registered parcels; absence of any loss, ib. 1027-1035 
Large quantities of watches sent over the seas by the firm, a marine insurance being 
effected with Lloyds’, 7b. 1045-1050. 


Considerable obstruction to the watch trade of Clerkenwell by the high rates of insur- 
ance charged by railway con)panies; instance of the prohibiting effect of the rates, Glas- 
gow 2145-2161 Statement as to witness having been asked to pay five per cent. on the 
declared value forthe msurance of some watches sent to Manchester; this was some years 
ago, before the revised tariff of the companies, ib. 2147-21543 2172-2175——Recent 
instance of loss of custom by witness through the difficulty as to insurance, id. 2159- 
2161. 2174 Cireumstance of witness not having lost any watches by railway, id. 
2162, 2170, 2171. 


Concurrence in the view that a reasonable rate of insurance would greatly facilitate the 
transmission of watches and other valuable goods by railway, and would be remunerative 
to the companies, Glasgow 2163-2169. 


Considerable liability to loss or theft in the case of watches, Allport 9520-35316 10): 
5. Ge Wearing 


. 
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Wearing Apparel. Non-liability of the railway companies for ladies silk dresses, or general’ 
wearing apparel, if uninsured, Allport 3306. 


Wet (Injury by Railway). Payment by the Midland Railway Company of 5,7554 in 1873, 
and of 4,281 J. in 1874, under the head of “ wet,” Allport 3344 Grounds for the con- 
clusion that the liability on the score of “wet” should be removed from the railway” 
companies, unless the risk were insured against, 7b. 3384-3391- 


Works of Art. See Pictures, &c. 


Wright, Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a member of the firm of Potts, Wright & 
Co., manufacturers and silk throwers at Macclesfield ; is also a member of the Maccles-- 
field Chamber of Commerce, 1608-1611 General complaint in the Macclesfield silk 
trade relative to the grievance under the Act of 1830, an extra rate being charged for the 
conveyance of silk goods, whilst the carriers are not liable above 10/.; 1612 e¢ seq. 
Special tariff of 3 s. 13d. pet_cwt., together with an insurance rate of 1s. 3d. per cwt. 
on silk between Macclesfield and London, there being also special rates to other places, 
1614-1623. 1648-1653. ; 

Statistics as to the immense extent and value of the Macclesfield silk trade, 1624-1634 

Doubt as to the manufacture having increased since the year in which the Carriers 

Act was passed, 1635, 1636 Grounds for the conclusion that silk, and all goods of 

which silk is a component part, should be struck out of the Act; reference more espe- 

cially, to the very careful packing of silk goods and the slight risk to the railway com- 

panies, 1637-1642. 1653. 1656-1677. 

Instance of abstraction of a truss of silk through negligence on the railway, whereas 
the company refused to make any compensation, the silk having been uninsured,. 
1642-1646 More difficulty in identifying dyed silk than raw silk, 1647 Prohibitory 
effect of the insurance rate on silk, there being already numerous charges on the same 
article on account of the frequent journeys entailed by the different processes before 
final sale by the retailer, 1648-1655. 

Probable willingness of the silk trade to pay an insurance rate of 5d. per cent., al- 
chough it is urged that silk, and partially silk goods, should not’ be burdened any more 
than other goods in such general consumption, 1659-1682 Improbability of any less 
care in packing if the liability were thrown upon the companies by means of a small in- 
surance rate, 1683-1687 Explanation as to witness’ firm having hitherto paid the 
insurance rate of 1s. 3d. per ewt., though they will probably discontinue doing s9, as the 
risk is not nearly so great as this payment represents, the losses being exceedingly few 
and small, 1688-1699. 


Z: 


Zuringer, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is agent in Paris for the South Eastern 
Railway Company; 1s well conversant with the law and custom in France as to the re- 
sponsibility of carriers of goods, 2426-2429 List of articles of value carried on the 
French railways at special ad valorem rates, the railway companies being responsible ; 
reference hereon to an official copy of the French law on the subject, 2430-2438. 2454- 
2460——Special stipulations on the part of the companies by which pictures, statues, 
and other works of art are carried at owner's risk, 2435-2440. 

Question at issue whether the companies can legally stipulate for goods being carried 
at owner’s risk, 2441-2446. 2676. 2698, 2699 Liability generally of the companies: 
(subject to exceptions), for the full declared value of articles entrusted to them, 2445- 
2447-2450 Option of the companies to charge an ad valorem rate, or a rate by weight,. 
in the case of value parcels, this being inclyded in the carriage rate, and not charged 
sepatately for insurance, 2448-2450. 2638-2041. 2723 Additional rate chargeable in 
the case of bulky merchandise, 2451. 2632-2634. 

Information in detail relative to the rate of charge for value parcels ; printed tariff in force 
whereby the charge is really known to consignors, 2452 et seq. Practice of sending all 
value parcels by grande vitesse, 2462, 2463 Very few losses on the French railways, 
2475, 2680-2682 Deception practised on the companies as to the declared value of 
bankers’ parcels, so as to escape the proper ad valorem charge 5 practice of insuring with. 
outside parties at reduced rates, 2476-2485. 2506-2509. 2610. 2689-2692. 


Right of the companies to inspect parcels if they suspect that the packing is inefficient 
or that the declared value is inadequate, 2486-2496 —— Remedies of the companies if 
inefficient packing be proved, 2497, 2498 Obligation upon the companies to carry 
dangerous goods, but only by petite vitesse, 2499-2501 Liability of the companies for 
horses up to the full declared value, 2502-2505. 2598-2601——Opinion that the law 
in France works well as regards the carriage of articles of value, the evasion in the case of 
bankers’ pareels being the chief source of complaint, 2510-2512. 2593-2597- 

Belief that all the French railways are on the same footing in not making any separate 
charge by way of imsurance, 2513-2516. 2602-2604-—— Liability of the South Eastern - 
Railway Company for the full declared value of all goods sent by rail from Paris to 

London, 
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Zuringer, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence )—-continued. 


London, 2517-2528—— Necessity in the case of local French traffic of a declaration of 
the contents, but not of a declaration of value, in every case, 2529-2532. 

Explanation of the fermalities required from consignors as to declaration of value, and 
of contents, respectively ; necessity of the use of five seals upon the parcels in the former 
case, and of one upon the declaration, 2532-2542. 2614-2631. 2710-2722 Practice of 
charging the full ad valorem rates upon bullion or sovereigns conveyed between London 
and Paris by the South Eastern Company, 2543-2552 Statement that silk goods and 
furs are dealt with in France as ordinary merchandise, 2553, 2554—— Particular kinds of 
lace and embroidery included in the value tariff, whilst other kinds are treated as ordinary 
goods, 2554-2561. ; 

Liability of the railway conipanies in France for injury from whatever cause, 2562~ 


2566—— Liability also in the event of undue delay ; frequent claims on this score, 2567— 
2570——Explanation that insurances upon silks and velvets between Lyons and London 
cover only the sea risk and the English risk, 2571-2576 Responsibility of the com- 


panies in France for the full value of passengers’ luggage, 2577, 2578—-—— Impression that 
the French courts are pretty prompt in dealing with actions brought against the compa- 
nies, 2579, 2580. 

Belief that the German railway companies do not insure, and that their hability is 
limited to a very small amount, 2581-2592. 2611-2613 Satisfaction given generally 
by the system of charge in France, the formalities required not being considered a 
grievance, 2593-2597 Advantageous position of the French as compared with the 
English railways, the former having been largely subsidised by Government! competition 
being discouraged, 2605-2609. 

Information relative to the time of transit by grande vitesse and petite vitesse, respec- 
tively ; great delay of ordinary goods sent by the latter (or goods trains), the time allowed 
being very protracted, 2642-2662. 2730-2737——Doubt as to the British public resting 
satisfied with so dilatory a system of transit as that in France, or with so many jormaliuies 
before consignment, 2603-2665. 

Further statement as to the French companies disclaiming liability for certain special 
articles, and refusing to carry them save at owner’s risk, 2666-2676-—— Opinion that the 
companies should be responsible in every case, but that they should be entitied to charge 
according to the risk, 2677-2679. 

Practice of making full charge on value goods, the responsibility being unlimited in 
such case, 2683-2688 Reduced rates charged for certain goods, in consideration of 
which the responsibility is limited, 2685, 2686. 2700-2709 Special tariff of the 
Northern of France Railway as regards value goods, 2693-2697—— Instance of special 
arrangement for the conveyance of statues, these being included under the term “works 


of art,” 2724-2729. é 
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FROM THE 


SHLHECT COMMITTER 


ON 


| | HAMPSTEAD 
FEVER AND SMALL POX HOSPITAL; 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


een UT EOF EVIDENCE 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
27 July 1875. 


303. 
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Tuesday, 15th June 1875. 


Ordered, THAT a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the 


action of the Metropolitan Asylums Board in respect of the establishment of a Fever and 
Small Pox Hospital at Hampstead. d 


ss Be Soak 
seit gs 


Monday, 28th June 1875. 


Committee nominated of — 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. Pemberton. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Ralli. 

Mr. Coope. Mr. Goldney. 
Mr. Hayter. : Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Pell. _ Mr. Ritchie. 
Mr. Locke. 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and ‘Records. 


Ordered, THAT Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


. Tuesday, 27th July 1875. 


Ordered, THAT the Committee have power to report their Observations, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before them, to The House. 


BEPORT< 12 oy ie re 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE -  - 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - - 


| «1 J 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed “to inquire into and Report upon 
the Action of the MrTropotitan AsyLuMs Boarp in respect of the 
Establishment of a Fever and Smaut Pox Hosrirat at HampstEap”: 


Have considered the matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
the following REPORT :— 


THe Committee have received from the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board a statement explanatory of their course of action in respect of 
the Hampstead Hospital, from the month of January 1868, when the site 
was purchased, down to the present time. Mr. Wyatt, who was Chairman of 
the Hampstead Hospital Committee for several years ; Mr. Shaw Stewart, who 
has been Chairman of the Homerton and Stockwell Fever and Small-pox 
Hospitals ; and Dr. Bridges, the Local Government Board Inspector of the 
Metropolitan District, were examined in support of the statement. 

The Committee then received evidence adduced on the part of the vestry 
of the parish of Hampstead, the residents in the parish, and others who have 
associated themselves together in opposition to the establishment, or rather to 
the re-construction of the hospital on a permanent footing. Medical and 
other testimony was laid before the Committee, pointing out the alleged 
injurious effect in respect of spread of disease and depreciation of property, 
which has been attributed to its establishment in that locality. 

The Asylums Board then produced counter evidence in reply to these charges 
and complaints, with the view of showing that they have been much exaggerated, 
if not altogether unfounded. 

Incidentally to the main inquiry, evidence was given for and against the 
suggestion which has been urgently pressed, viz., that a certain alternative site 
has been and is available, which ought to have been, and might even now be 

accepted by the managers in lieu of the present one. 
_ Having considered all the circumstances, the statements of opinion, more 
or less conflicting, and.the ascertained facts of the case thus submitted to them, 
the Committee are of opinion :— 


Ist. That the action of the Asylums Board has been strietly in accord: 
ance with their duties, powers, and responsibilities, as derived from the 
Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, and from the sanction and control of the 
Local Government Board so far as it was incumbent on them to be guided 
by that department. 

2ndly. Without disputing the fact that some alarm was experienced and 
some risk encountered in the immediate neighbourhood of the asylum 
during the period of the smali-pox epidemic, that such mischiefs have 
been exaggerated; that they are not of necessity incidental to the 
existence of the hospital, but are mainly due to the carelessness of persons 
entering or leaving the same, or to the imperfect control which follows 
over-crowding ; and, 

3rdly. That on the whole there is no reason why this particular district 
should claim the interference of Parliament fer the removal from it of an 
inconvenience to which it has become subject by reason of the due 
execution of the provisions of a wise and beneficent law. 


Medical evidence on both sides abundantly shows that infectious hospitals 
are not of themselves necessarily a source of danger to the adjoining district ; 
that the evils inseparable from their existence may by good management and 
proper precaution be reduced to a minimum; that the ambulances, over which 
it may be observed that the Asylums Board have no contro], and in which the 

S03... a2 patients 
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patients are conveyed, may be so regulated as to be free from objection, and 
that a reasonable number of patients can be kept under proper discipline, so 
that they need occasion no annoyance or nuisance to. the neighbourhood ; but, 
in the absence of due precautions, it is obvious that danger increases in pro- 
portion to the density of the population. . 

The alternative site, No. 3, on which much stress has been laid, appears to 
present some advantages ; but it is on the extreme verge of the metropolitan 
district, and is consequently unavailable for the accommodation of the parishes 
immetiately contiguous to the north and west, which would thus be subject to 
the disadvantages (so far as they exist), without having the right to make use 
of the hospital in case of need. It is 13 miles more distant than the present 
hospital from the dense population of St. Pancras, and its selection would be 
resented by an organised opposition of owners of property, neighbouring local 
boards, and inhabitants of the western portion of the parish of Hampstead 
itself. Having regard to these circumstances the Committee cannot take upon 
themselves the responsibility of recommending this site against the experience 
and authoritative opinion of the managers, who are not only most competent to 
judge, but are the persons in whom the duty of selection is by law vested, nor 
can they say that the Asylums Board have been otherwise than in their right 
when they rejected the proposal of the associated inhabitants to remove 
thereto. 

The Committee cannot quit this part of the subject without expressing 
their strong sense of the great services which have been rendered to the metro- 
polis by the managers ; who, with a courage, and in a spirit of devotion scarcely 
less than heroic, applied their energies and abilities, not merely to the estab- 
lishment and supervision of the asylums, but were in constant personal attendance 
therein during the worst periods of the epidemic. 

It is impossible to say what ravages might not have been the result of 
the small-pox epidemic of 1870-71, which was of a remarkably virulent 
character, had it not been for the efficiency and energy of the Asylums Board; 
and although the prophylactic virtues of vaccination have been recognised 
on all sides, it must be remembered that as yet but a small part of the growing 
population has been subjected to the operation of the Compulsory Vaccination 
Act. 

In concluding this Report, the Committee desire to point out that 
although the Hampstead Hospital has been in existence for nearly eight years, 
it has only been used for the treatment of infectious cases for a period in all of 
two years and one month. Since the termination of the small-pox epidemic in 
1872, it has been fitted for the reception and maintenance of imbecile paupers ; 
and as the evidence shows that it wili be always useful for that purpose, the 
managers have every inducement to continue so to use it for that purpose till the 
pressure of some fresh epidemic absolutely obliges their removal. 

It has further been made clear that the Hampstead Hospital is not 
required for the purpose of a third permanent infectious hospital, and that the 
Homerton and Stockwell asylums will suffice for the ordinary needs of the 
metropolis, and the Committee have received with satisfaction the intimation 
that no large outlay for the construction of a more pretentious or important 
edifice is now in contemplation, one of the advantages of the present hospital 


- being its inconspicuous position and unobtrusive appearance. ‘The completion 


of administrative offices in substantial materials, involving only a trifling cost, is 
all that is now proposed. If similar administrative offices were likewise made 
ready on the other pieces of ground, which are at the disposal of the managers, 
there would be no ground of apprehension nor just reason of complaint on part 
of the inhabitants of Hampstead that the hospital in their own neighbourhood 
was unduly made use of for the cure of paupers coming from the south and 
west of London. 

The Committee beg to submit, for the consideration of the House, whether 
compulsory powers of purchase should not be conferred on the Asylums Board, 
with corresponding power of compensation, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Lands Clauses Acts. 


27 July 1875. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Thursday, \st July 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Coope. Mr. Sclater-Booth. 
Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Goldney. ° 
Mr. Ralli. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Hayter. 


Mr. ScLaTER-BoorsH was called to the Chair. 


The Committee deliberated. 
[ Adjourned till Friday, 9th July, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 9th July 1875, 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. ScuaTER-BoorTH in the Chair. 


Mr. Pell. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Hayter. 

Mr. Ralli. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Coope. Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Locke. Mr. Goldney. 


Mr. William Henry Wyatt and Dr. Francis Sibson were severally examined. 
[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 13th July 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. ScuaATER-BooTH in the Chair. 


Mr. Pell. | My. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Ralli. Mr. Hayter. 

Mr. Coope. Mr. Pemberton. 
Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Collins. | Mr. Goldney. 


Dr. Henry Bridges, Mr. John A. Shaw Stewart, Mr. William Francis Jebb, and 
Mr. Pearson Hill, were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Friday, \6th July 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr, ScuaTEeR-Boors in the Chair. 


Mr. Pell. Mr. Arthur Peel. 

Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Hayter. 

Mr. Ralli. Mr. Collins. | 
Mr. Coope. Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Ritchie. 


Mr. Pearson Hill was further examined; Dr. Henry Letheby, Dr. Charles Murchison, 
Dr. Septimus Gibbon, Dr..Cooper Rose, and Mr. Alfred D. Fripp, were severally 


examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 20th July 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. ScuatTER-BoorTu in the Chair. 


Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Coope. Mr. Hayter. 

Mr. Ralli. Mr. Pell. 


Mr, Pearson Hil/ was further examined. 


Mr. Wesley Bennett, Mr. Sidney Hopton Hadley, Dr. Ford Anderson, Mr. Stephen S. 
Alford, Mr. James Harvey, Mr. James Woodland, Mr. George William Potter, Mr. Joseph 
Hibbert, Mr. William Lund, Mr. Thomas Jones, Dr. Edward Frankland, Mr. Alfred Hill, 
Dr. Henry George Houghton, Mr. James Jackson, and Captain William Barry, were 
severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 23rd July 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. SctatEeR-Boorg in the Chair. 


Mr. Pemberton. | Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Ralli. | Mr. Pell. 

Mr. Coope. Mr. Hayter. 

Mr. Ritchie. | Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Collins, Mr. Goldney. 


Mr. James Harvey and Captain Barry were further examined. 


Dr. George Steet, Mr. F. J. Clark, Mr. John A. Bostock, Dr. Thomas Jervis, Dr. Charles 
Aveling, Mr. Timothy Holmes, and Dr. Alerander Collie, were sevérally examined. 


Dr. J. H. Bridges was further examined. 
Dr. William Brewer and Mr. Walter D. Jeremy were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned trl Tuesday next, at Two o’clock. 
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Tuesday, 27th July 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. ScuaTER-Boors in the Chair. 


My. Ralli. Mr. Pell. 

Mr. Coope. Mr. Goldney. 
Mr. Locke. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Ritchie. 350) Mr. Hayter. 

Myr. Collins. Mr. Pemberton. 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by Chairman, read the first time, as follows :— 


«1. Tur Committee have received from the managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board a statement explanatory of their course of action in respect of the Hampstead 
Hospital, from the month of January 1868, when the site was purchased, down to the 
present time. Mr. Wyatt, who was Chairman of the Hampstead Hospital Committee 
for several years; Mr. Shaw Stewart, who has been Chairman of the Homerton and 
Stockwell Fever and Small-pox Hospitals; and Dr. Bridges, the Local Government 
Board Inspector of the Metropolitan District, were examined in support of the statement. 


“2. The Committee then received evidence adduced on the part of the vestry of the 
parish of Hampstead, the residents in the parish, and others who have associated them- 
selves together in opposition to the establishment, or rather to the re-construction of the 
hospital on a permanent footing. Medical and other testimony was laid before the 
Committee, pointing out the alleged injurious effect in respect of spread of disease and 
depreciation of property, which has been attributed to its establishment in that locality. 

“The Asylums Board then produced counter evidence in reply to these charges and 
complaints, with the view of showing that they have been much exaggerated, if not 
altogether unfounded. 


«3. Incidentally to the main inquiry, evidence was given for and against the sugges- 
tion which has been urgently pressed, viz., that a certain alternative site has been and is 
available, which ought to have been, and might even now be accepted by the managers in 
lieu of the present one. 


«4, Having considered all the circumstances, the statements of opinion, more or less 
conflicting, and the ascertained facts of the case thus submitted to them, the Committee 
are of opinion :— 


“1st. That the action of the Asylums Board has been strictly in accordance with 
their duties, powers, and responsibilities, as derived from the Metropolitan Poor 
Act, 1867, and from the sanction and control of the Local Government Board so far 
as it was incumbent on them to be guided by that. department. 


“2ndly. Without disputing the fact that some alarm was experienced and some 
possible risk encountered in the immediate neighbourhood of the asylum during the 
period of the small-pox epidemic, that such mischiefs have been much exaggerated ; 
that they are not of necessity incidental to the existence of the hospital, but only 
due to the carelessness of persons entering or leaving the same, or to the imperfect 
control which follows over-crowding, or otherwise may at times have been occasioned ; 
and, 


« 3rdly. That on the whole there is no reason why this particular district should 
claim the interference of Parliament for the removal from it of an inconvenience to 
which it has become subject by reason of the due execution of the provisions of a 
wise and beneficent law. 


«5. The medical evidence on both sides abundantly shows that infectious hospitals are 
not of themselves necessarily a source of danger to the adjoining district ; that the evils 
inseparable from their existence may by good management and proper precaution be 
reduced to a minimum; that ambulances in which the patients are conveyed may be so 
regulated as to be free from objection, and that a reasonable number of patients can be 
kept under proper discipline, so that they need occasion no annoyance or nuisance to the 
neighbourhood. 


«6. The alternative site, on which much stress has been laid, appears by admission 
of all parties to be a good one; but it is on the extreme verge of the metropolitan 
district, and is consequently unavailable for the accommodation of the parishes imme- 
diately contiguous to the north and west, which would thus be subject to the disadvan- 
tages (so far as they exist), without having the right to make use of the hospital in 
case of need. It is 14 miles more distant than the present hospital from the dense 
population of St. Pancras, &c., and its establishment would be resented by an organised 
opposition of owners of property, neighbouring local boards, and inhabitants of the 
western portion of the parish of Hampstead itself. Objections on the score of possible 
contamination to a reservoir of filtered water have also been adduced on the high 
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authority of Dr. Frankland, but, as there is every reason to suppose that engineering 
skill might remove these objections, they need not be more particularly noticed. Having 
regard to all these circumstances the Committee cannot take upon themselves the res- 
ponsibility of recommending this site against the experience and authoritative opinion of 
the managers, who are not only most competent to judge, but are the persons in whom 
the duty of selection is by law vested, nor can they say that the Asylums Board have been 
otherwise than in their right when they rejected the proposal of the associated inhabitants 
to remove thereto. 


“7, The Committee cannot quit this part of the subject without expressing their strong 
sense of the great services which have been rendered to the metropolis by the managers ; 
with a courage, and in a spirit of devotion scarcely less than heroic, they applied their 
energies and abilities, not merely to the establishment and supervision, but were in con- 
stant personal attendance at the asylums during the worst periods of the epidemic. 


“8. Dr. Bridges, no mean authority, has stated on this point as follows: ‘I was 
present at a great many of the private committee meetings all through the epidemic; I 
was also in communication with a great many other local authorities with regard to the 
epidemic, and certainly my opinion is that for efficiency, energy, and singleness of eye to 
the public welfare, the action of this Board of Management during the epidemic was 
absolutely unrivalled, as far as my medical reading goes, in the whole history of 
epidemics.’ 

«9, It is impossible to say what ravages might not have been the result of the small- 
pox epidemic of 1870-71, which was of a remarkably virulent character, and although 
the prophylactic virtues of vaccination have been recognised on all sides, it must he 
remembered that as yet but a small part of the growing population has been subjected 
to the operation of the Compulsory Vaccination Act. 


«10. In concluding this Report, the Committee desire to point out that although the 
Hampstead Hospital has been in existence for nearly eight years, it has only been used 
for the treatment of infectious cases for a period in all of two years and one month. Since 
the termination of the small-pox epidemic in 1872, it has been utilised as a place for the 
reception and maintenance of imbecile paupers; and as it is clear that it will be always 
useful for that purpose, the managers have every inducement to continue to use it for that 
purpose till the pressure of some fresh epidemic absolutely obliges their removal. 


“ 1], It has further been made clear that the Hampstead Hospital is not required 
for the purpose of a third permanent infectious hospital, and that the Homerton and 
Stockwell Asylums will.suffice for the ordinary needs of the metropolis, and the 
Committee have received with satisfaction the intimation that no large outlay for 
the construction of a more pretentious or important edifice is now in contemplation, 
one of the advantages of the present hospital being its inconspicuous position and 
unobtrusive appearance. The completion of an administrative block in substantial 
materials, which is all that is now proposed, would involve only a trifling cost, and 
if the same, or similar administrative blocks were likewise made ready on the other 
pieces of ground,. which are at the disposal of the managers, there would be no 
ground of apprehension nor just reason of complaint on part of the inhabitants of 
Hampstead that the hospital in their own neighbourhood was unduly made use of 
for the cure of paupers coming from the south and west of London.” 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by the Chairman, read a second time, and considered 
paragraph by paragraph. 

Paragraph 1-3 amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 4.—Amendment proposed, in Sub-section 2, line 1, to leave out the words 


“ Without disputing the fact” —(Mr. Ritchie).—Question put, That the words “ without 
disputing the fact” stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Coope. 
Mr. Hayter. Mr. Locke. 
Mr. Pell. Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Ralli. Mr. Ritchie. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 
Amendments made. 


Another Amendment proposed, in Sub-section 2, line 3, to leave out the words “have 
been ”—(Mr. Coope).—Question put, That the words “have been” stand part of the 
paragraph.—The Committee divided: : 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Coope. 
Mr. Hayter. Mr. Locke. 
Mr. Pell. Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Ralli. Mr. Ritchie. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. = 
Further 


ON HAMPSTEAD FEVER AND SMALL POX HOSPITAL. ix 
Further Amendments made. 


Another Amendment proposed, to leave out Sub-section 3—(Mr. Ritchie).— Question 
put, “ That Sub-section 3 stand part of the paragraph.”—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Coope. 
Mr. Hayter. Mr. Locke. 
Mr. Pell. Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Ralli. Mr. Ritchie. 


Mr. Goldney. 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


Paragraph 5.—Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words from the beginning 
of the paragraph down to the word “ district,” in line 2, inclusive—(Mr. Coope).—Question 
put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph. The Committee 
divided: 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Coope. 
Mr. Hayter. Mr. Locke. 
Mr. Pell. Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Ralli. Mr. Ritchie. 


Mr. Goldney. 


Amendments made.— Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the paragraph, as 
amended, to add the words “ And the Committee are of opinion that the absence of due 
precautions is materially prejudicial to the free use of Hampstead Heath, which has been 
purchased by the Metropolitan Board of Works as a place of recreation at a cost of 
45,000 1.”—( Mr. Ritchie).— Question put, “ That those words be there added.”—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 6. 
Mr. Coope. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Locke. Mr. Hayter. 
Mr. Collins. My. Pell. 
Mr. Ritchie. ; Mr. Pemberton. 
Mr. Ralli. 
Mr. Goldney. 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


Paragraph 6.—An Amendment made.—Another Amendment proposed, in line 1, to 
leave out the words “by admission of all parties.”—Question, That the words “by 
admission of all parties,” stand part of the paragraph, put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave out the words “ to be a good one,” in 
order to insert the words, “to present some advantages”—(Mr. Hayter),—instead thereof. 
—Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph.— 
The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 4. { Noes, 6. 
Mr. Coope. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Locke. Mr. Hayter. 
Mr. Collins. Mr. Pell. 
Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Pemberton. 
Mr. Ralli. 


Mr. Goldney. 
Words inserted. 


Another Amendment proposed, after the last Amendment, to leave out all the words 
down to the words “in case of need,” inclusive, in order to insert the words: “ And having 
regard to the position of the present site with reference to—lst. The approaches to 
Hampstead Heath ; 2nd. Its being situated in a hollow, only open to the east; 3rd. The 
preponderance of medical evidence greatly in favour of an isolated and elevated situation ; 
4th. The facility for obtaining sites fulfilling such conditions on terms not detrimental to 
the interests of the ratepayers; and, 5th. The serious injury that would be unneces- 
sarily inflicted on the valuable residential property in its immediate neighbourhood, the 
Committee is of opinion that the present site should not be adopted for the erection of a 
hospital for infectious and contagious eeeese ”—(Mr. Coope),—instead thereof.—Ques- 
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tion put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph.—The Com- 
mittee divided: 


Ayes, 6. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Coope. 
Mr. Hayter. Mr. Locke. 
Mr. Pell. Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Ritchie. 
Mr. Ralli. 
Mr. Goldney. 


Further Amendments made.—Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraph 7, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 8, disagreed to. 

Paragraphs 9-11, amended, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the proposed Report, to add the following new 
paragraph :—* The Committee beg to submit for the consideration of the House whether 
compulsory powers of purchase should not be conferred on the Asylum Board, with 
corresponding power of compensation, in accordance with the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Act °—(Mr. Coope).—Question put, That this paragraph be added to the proposed 
Report.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 6. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Coope. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Locke. Mr. Hayter. 
Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Pell. 
Mr. Goldney. Mr. Ralli. 
Mr. Collins. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to The 
House,—put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of the Evidence. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Friday, 9th July 1875. 


Mr. William Henry Wyatt - . a os 2 bs 
Dr. Francis Sibson, F.R.8. - - - se C 4 


Tuesday, 13th July 1875. 


Dr. John Henry Bridges’ - 

Mr. John Archibald Shaw Stewart 
Mr. William Francis Jebb - - 
Mr. Pearson Hill - - - 
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Friday, 16th July 1875. 


Mr. Pearson Hill - - - 
Dr. Henry Letheby, M.B., M.A, - 
Dr. Charles Murchison - - 
Dr. Septimus Gibbon - - - 
Dr. Cooper Rose - - - 
Mr. Alfred D. Fripp - - - 


Mr. Pearson Hill - = “s fs p 
Mr. Wesley Bennett - - = z 

Mr. Sidney Hopton igs - - e = = 
Dr. Ford Anderson - = -s 

Mr. Stephen 8. Alford, F.R.c.8. - - - - - 
Mr. James Harvey -~ - - . : : 
Mr. James Woodland - = 
Mr. George William Potter - 
Mr. J oseph Hibbert - ~ 
Mz. Willbam Lund - - 
Thomas Jones - 

Dr. Edward Wienklnaas DiGi, Bs 
Dr. Alfred Hill - - 

Dr. Henry George Hotohton 
Mr. James J ackson = - 
Captain William Barry, R.N. 
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Friday, 23rd July 1875. 


Mr. James Harvey’ - - - 
Captain George Barry- — - - 
Mr. George Carrick Steet, F.R.C.8. 
Mr. Frederick James Chink - - 
Mr. John A. Bostock, c.B. 
Dr. Thomas Jervis - 
Dr. Charles Aveling - 
Mr. Timothy Holmes - 
Dr. Alexander Collie - 
Dr. John Henry Bridges 
Dr. William Brewer - 
Mr. Walter D, Jeremy 
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Friday, 9th July 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Coope. 

Mr. Goldney. 
Mr. Hayter. 

Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. 


Mr. Pell. 

Mr. Pemberton. 
Mr. Ralli. 

Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Sclater- Booth. 


THE Right HonovurasLeE GEORGE SCLATER-BOOTH, in tHe CuHarr. 


Mr. WitLiAM Henry Wrart, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1. You are a Middlesex Magistrate ?— Yes. 

2. Anda manager of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board ?—Yes, 

3. You have been a manager of the Metropo- 
litan Asylums Board from the first, I believe ?— 
Yes. 

4, You were one of the nominated managers 
from the first >—Yes. 

5. Can you tell the Committee what position 
_you held, or have hold, in that Board which 


induced you to come forward as their spokes-’ 


man on this occasion ?—I was chairman of the 
Hampstead Hospital during the time it was used 
for the small-pox. 

6. I belicve you have put together, in a com- 


pendious form, a narrative of the transactions of 


the Asylums Board in connection with the Hamp- 
stead Hospital ?—Yes. 

7. Will you be so good as to read that over 
to the Committee, who will then have an oppor- 
tunity of examining you upon the statements 
which it contains ?—Yes. 


[| The Witness read the following Paper :— | 


© Statement prepared by the Metropolitan Asy- 
_ lums District Board for the information of the 
Select Committee oi the House of Commons, 
appointed on the 15th June 1875, ‘ To inquire 
into and report upon the action of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, in respect of the esta- 
blishment of a Fever and Small-pox Hospital 
at Hampstead’ :— 


* In the year 1867 the Metropolitan Poor Act, 
commonly known as Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s Act, 
was passed, and under the powers given by that 

0,133, 


Chairman—continued. 
Act the Poor Law Board, on the 15th May 


Mr. Wyatt. 


1867, issued an order, directing that the several 9 July 1875. 


unions and parishes in the metropolis should be 
‘combined into a district, to be termed “ The 
Metropolitan Asylums District,” for the reception 
and relief of the classes of poor persons charge- 
able to some union or parish in the said district’ 
respectively, who may be infected with or suffer- 
ing from fever or the disease of small-pox, or 
may be insane.’ The board of management was 
directed to consist of 60 members, of whom 45 
were elected by the unions and parishes com- 
prised in the district, and 15 nominated by the 
Poor Law Board (now the Local Government 
Board); the members of the board elected and 
nominated upon the issue of the order continu- 
ing to serve until the 25th March 1868, after 
which they were subject to election and nomina- 
tion every three years. 

“ Section V. of the Act is as follows: ‘ Asy- 
lums to be supported and managed according to 
the provisions of this Act may be provided under 
this Act for reception and relief of the sick, in- 
sane, or infirm, or other class or classes of the 
poor chargeable in unions and parishes in the 
metropolis’; by Section VIII. of the above Act 
the managers have power to hold and dispose of 
lands, &c., and by Section XV. the Poor Law 
Board are authorised by order to direct the 
managers to purchase lands and erect buildings, 
&e. 

“ The managers cannot purchase or hire land, 
or erect buildings thereon, without the sanction 
of the Local Government Board, 

* Soon after the board of management was 
formed, the managers took every means in 
their power, by communication with the ke 

aw 


Mr. Wyatt. 
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Chairman—continued. 


Law Board and other sources, to obtain the ne- 
cessary information as to the number of patients 
of the classes specified in the order, fever, small- 
pox, and insane, for whom they were bound to 
provide. 

« Among other communications the managers 
received the following suggestion from the Poor 
Law Board in 1867 :-— 


« « Tt must be remembered that these asylums, 
in order to fulfil effectually their special pur- 
poses, must be placed in situations readily acces- 
sible to the district for whose wants they provide, 
and therefore in the near vicinity of the Metro- 
polis. Itis evidently undesirable to subject per- 
sons suffering from these diseases to a longer 
carriage transport than is absolutely necessary. 
Moreover, all such persons, on recovering, have 
to be re-conveyed to their own homes, or to the 
workhouses from whence they were brought.’ 

“In August 1867 the managers resolved to 
provide three sites for fever and small-pox hos- 
pitals, two to the north and one to the south of 
the Thames, and instructed a committee accord- 
ingly ; and on the 26th October in the same year 
that committee reported as follows :— 

1. ‘ That a site be purchased for hospital 
purposes in the north-east district, as near 
as may be found convenient to Victoria 
Park. 

2. © That a site be purchased for hospital 
purposes in the north-west district as near as 
may be found convenient to the Regent’s 
Park. 

3. © That a site be purchased for hospital 
purposes in the southern district as near as 
may be found convenient to the Elephant 
and Castle.’ 


« These recommendations were, after full dis- 
cussion, adopted by the Board, who also instructed 
the committee to take such steps as they might 
deem expedient, by advertisement or otherwise, 
to put the Board in a position to obtain sites, as 
suggested. Between this date and January 1868 
the committee were incessantly empioyed in 
seeking for and inspecting sites for the purpose 
of erecting hospitals for the accommodation of 
fever and small-pox patients; and on the 18th 
January 1868 the committee again reported, as 
follows : — 


«“ <« NORTH-WEST DISTRICT. 


«<1. That the most eligible spot offered to the 
committee is a piece of land situate at Hamp- 
stead called the Bartrams, and consisting of 


‘about eight acres; and they recommend— . 


«“« That the committee be authorised to enter 
into a contract for the purchase of the same at a 
price not exceeding 1,900/. per acre, subject to 
the approval of the Poor Law Board.’ 


“ The following letter was then read :— 


* «No. 311, Kentish Town Road, 
% {Sir} 17 January 1868. 

«° «T am willing to sell to you or the parties you 
represent the land verged on the plan annexed, 
marked A, at the sum of nineteen hundred 
pounds (1,9002.) per acre, subject to the prepa- 
ration of a proper contract as regards title, &c. ; 
the purchaser within three months from signing 
the contract to enclose by brick boundary walls 
the portion purchased from other the property of 
the vendor (as marked on plan from B to B), 
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and to make the road from the Haverstock Hill. 


entrance to the point indicated on pian, and also 
half the road in Fleet-road, reserving to myself 
the right to lay in gas, water, and drainage pipes, 
and full and unlimited right at all times to use 
the said entrance road as an entrance to the 
“ Bartrams” and grounds adjoining. The land 
is freehold, and land tax redeemed, subject only 
to a tithe-charge of 3/. 15s. per annum, to be 
commuted by the purchaser. The purchase to 
be completed on or before the 25th March next, 
when possession will be given. This letter to bé 
binding on me only for fourteen (14) days from 
the date hereof, unless previously accepted by 
you. 
«* T am, 8c. 
«<«To James Edmeston, Esq., J. Salter. 

5, Crown-court, Broad-street, City.’ 


« The plan of the land referred to was sub- 
mitted. The Board adjourned the consideration 
of the recommendation of the committee for a 
week, and in the meantime several of the mana- 
gers took the opportunity of viewing the site, 
The question came up on the 25th January, 
when, before determining on the site offered, the 
managers received a deputation from the inha- 
bitants of Haverstock-hill, and considered a me- 
morial submitted by them objecting to the site 
offered. The Board then passed the following 
resolution : 

«« That the committee be authorised to enter 
into a contract for the purchase of a piece of land 
situate at Hampstead for hospital purposes, con- 
sisting of about eight acres, at a price not exceed- 
ing 1,9002. per acre, subject to the approval of 
the Poor Law Board.’ 

“ The deputation were informed by the chair- 
man that the Board, whilst recognising the pro- 
viding of the most,eligible sites for the erection of 
their hospitals as their paramount duty, yet felt 
very solicitous to carry out their functions with 
as little offence to individuals, and as little pre- 
judice to their interests and feelings, as possible. 
That the choice of sites was limited to a half-mile 
radius, and that the Board had gone to the ex- 
tremity of their range in the situation now selected 
by them, and that all they could promise the de- 
putation was, that they would use every endea- 
vour to avoid inflicting annoyance on those whose 
cause had been advocated by the deputation. 


“The following letter was subsequently re- 
ceived from the Poor Law Board :— 


«¢ Poor Law Board, Whitehall, S.W., 
veer, 29 January 1868. 

*“«JT am directed by the Poor Law Board to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
25th instant, with reference to the proposal of the 
board of management of the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums District, to purchase, for hospital purposes, 
certain lands at Haverstock-hill, consisting of 


8 acres and 25 perches, adjoining the “ Bar- | 


trams,” and coloured dark green on the plans 
which you have forwarded, at a cost of 1,9007. 
per acre. é 

««« The Board direct me to state that they assent 
to the purchase of the land in question, as pro- 
posed by the board of management. 


“<< HT, Hleming, Secretary. 1 
ie W!. Bude bbi cat J 
8. Some 
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8. Some portions of your statement relate to 
other hospitals than that for the north-west dis- 
trict, do they not ?—Yes. Although the inquiry 
is limited to the hospitals at Hampstead, the 
Board deem it expedient that the Committee 
should have general knowledge of the other 
hospitals of a similar nature belonging to the 
Board, and of the circumstances which led to 
their construction. 

«« That having diligently sought for and in- 
spected various sites for hospital purposes in the 
north-east district, the most eligible spot offered 
is that situate at Homerton, near to the Hast 
London Union. They therefore recommend 
that, subject to the approval of the Poor Law 
Board, they be authorised to enter into a contract 
for the purchase of the piece of land situate at 
Homerton, marked B on plan, in front of the 
East London Union, said to contain eight acres, 
at the sum of 12,000 /., or, failing that quantity, 
at a reduction at the rate of 1,500/. per acre, 
and subject to immediate possession being 


obtained.’ 


“ When it was resolved that the recommenda- 
tion of the committee should be considered that 
day fortnight, and the managers were requested 
to visit the site on the 4th March. 

“ At the next board meeting, on the 7th 
March, the Board, before deciding upon the 
report, received a deputation from the neighbour- 
hood objecting to the purchase of the site for the 
purpose proposed, after which it was resolved :-— 

**¢ That, subject to the approval of the Poor 
Law Board, the committee be authorised to 
enter into a contract for the purchase of the 
piece of land situate at Homerton, in front of the 
East London Union, said to contain eight acres, 
at the sum of 12,0002, all told, or failing that 
quantity at a reduction at the rate of 1,5007. per 
acre, subject to immediate possession being 


obtained.’ 


“Upon the declaration of the chairman that 
the motion was carried, the chairman informed 
the deputation, that with every desire of avoid- 
ing offence in erecting their hospitals, this Board 
felt themselves bound to carry out the intentions 
of the Act to the best of their ability; at the 
same time they were desirous of listening to all 
suggestions from without, with every considera- 
tion and attention. The purchase of the land at 
Homerton as a site for a fever hospital for the 


north-east district was approved by the Local 


Government Board on the 21st March 1868. 

** As regards the southern district, the com- 
mittee reported on the 21st March 1868 :— 

«<* Although no exertions have been spared, 
with the aid of Mr. F. J. Clarke, to provide a 
suitable site in this division of the metropolis, 
your committee nave been unable to secure their 
object. The enormous range over which the 
southern district extends, and the great difficulty 
of finding a spot adequate to the varied require- 
ments of that extensive area, have prevented your 
committee from selecting a site that they could 
recommend to the Board.’ , 

« And on the 25th April 1868, the committee 
appointed to provide hospitals in the southern 
district recommended the purchase of the site at 


_ Stockwell in the following words :— 


«+ Your committee further report that, having 
considered the subject of a site for hospital pur- 


_ poses in the southern district, which subject was 


also fully considered and discussed by the late 
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fever committee, the committee recommended, 
that, subject to the approval of the Poor Law 
Board, they be authorised to enter into a contract 
for the purchase of the piece of land, known as 
Stockwell Lodge, in the Bedford private road, 
Stockwell, consisting of about 73 acres, ata price 
not exceeding 15,0007, including the house and 
buildings thereon. 

“* That should the Board determine to pur- 
chase this site, the committee are of opinion that 
a subsidiary site for hospital purposes for the 
Woolwich, Greenwich, Deptford, and Plumstead 
districts must be obtained.’ 


“ This report was approved by the managers on 
the 9th May 1868, subject to the sanction of 
the Poor Law Board. On the 20th June, the 
managers received, through the Poor Law Board, 
a complaint against the appropriation of the land 
for the purpose proposed, and deputations from 
the inhabitants of Brixton and Stockwell attended 
in opposition to the proposed hospitals, and at 
that meeting the following report was received 
from the committee for the erection of the hos- 
pitals in the southern district. 


* «20 June 1868. 

«Your committee have to report that communi- 
cations, dated 12th and 19thinstant, have been re- 
ceived from the Poor Law Board, with regard to 
representations made by the parish of Lambeth 
and Mr. J. G. Pilcher against the purchase of a 
site at Stockwell for hospital purposes, and Mr. 
J. G. Pilcher has also addressed two letters, 
dated 12th and 19th instant, to the managers 
upon the subject. 

« «Your committee, with a desire to avoid unne- 
cessary delay in the settlement of the matter, 
have carefully considered these letters, and would 
suggest that a reply to the following effect should 
be made to the Poor Law Board and to Mr. 
Pilcher :— 


«<« That the question of the site for a fever and 
small-pox hospital on the south side of the Thames 
has occupied the attention of the fever committee 
since October 1867. The members of that com- 
mittee have personally inspected all the sites 
which have been offered for sale, and throughout 
the negotiations the committee have had the ad- 
vantage of the very best professional advice, and 
they are distinctly of opinion that the site they 
have selected is not only the best for the purpose, 
but it is the best bargain that has been offered to 
them; and they would further point out that, 
together with the site, they have purchased a 
dwelling-house, which considerably reduces the 
price per acre to be paid for the land. From the 
extent aud minuteness of the inquiries made by 
the committee as to the value of land in that 
neighbourhood and throughout the south side of 
the river, they are satisfied that the Lambeth 
Vestry are mistaken in supposing that a site 
suitable for the requirements of the Metropolitan 
Asylums District can be purchased at a con- 
siderably lower rate, and the vestry have failed 
to indicate any such site. 

«« The managers regret that the vestry object 
to having the hospital in that parish ; but_con- 
sidering that the cases sent to the Fever 
Hospital from Lambeth parish in 1867 were far 
more numerous than those from any other parish 
or union on the south side of London, and 
amounted to 25 per cent. of the whole number 
sent from the south side of the Thames, the 

A2 managers 
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managers are of opinion that there are great 
advantages in having it in that parish.’ 

«* The managers adopted the recommendations 
of the committee, and the deputation were 
informed accordingly. 

“The managers subsequently received the 
following letter from the Poor Law Board :— 


“¢ Poor Law Board, Whitehall, S.W., 


ea othe 24 June 1868. 

“¢T am directed by the Poor Law Board, with 
reference to the letter which they addressed to 
you on the 13th instant, to state that they have 
since received two deputations, one from the 
committee of management of the Freemen’s 
Orphan School, and another from the inhabitants 
of Stockwell, on the subject of the proposal of 
the managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
District to erect a Small-pox and Fever Hospital 
at Stockwell. 

“Tam directed to inform the managers that 
the Board, after giving full consideration to the 
representations made to them by the deputations, 
are of opinion that the purchase of the proposed 
site should be sanctioned by them, and they will 
therefore proceed to issue the necessary order for 
the purpose. 
«*T am, &e. 

“«< W, G. Lumley, 
“¢W.E. Jebb, Esq.’ ‘“* Assistant Secretary. 

“Designs for Fever and Small-pox Hospitals 
at Homerton and Stockwell were afterwards 
procured and approved by the managers and the 
Poor Law Board; and ‘the hospitals were 
erected. 

“‘The first period for which the board of 
management were elected, terminated on the 
25th March 1868, and the general election and 
nomination of the members took place. 

“Qn the 23rd May 1868, the committee 
appointed for the erection of the hospital at 
Hampstead, submitted for the approval of the 
Board the proposed instructions for architects for 
preparing plans for’a permanent fever hospital, 
and the instructions, with some slight modifica- 
tions, were approved and adopted by the managers 
on the 6th June 1868, and sent to the Poor Law 
Board, the committee being instructed to take 
the necessary steps for obtaining plans, subject 
to the sanction of the Poor Law Board. On the 


18th July 1868, the Poor Law Board authorised - 


the procuring of plans by the managers, subject 
to certain modifications of the instructions to 
architects; and on the 10th October 1868, the 
managers received the plans from the committee, 
and they were subsequently forwarded to the 
Poor Law Board for their approval, which led to 
the following letter being received from the Poor 
Law Board :—. 


“© Poor Law Board, Whitehall, S.W., 
eae ie 19 February 1869. 

“¢T am directed by the Poor Law Board to 
inform you that the examination of the plans for 
the fever hospitals proposed to be provided by the 
managers, has led the Board to reconsider’ the 
question as to the number of hospitals which it 
may be absolutely necessary to erect. 

««*« Withreference to this point, the Board direct 
me to suggest to the managers whether, instead 
of erecting the whole of the three hospitals im- 
mediately, the more expedient course would not 
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be to erect two of them only in the first instance, 
and to reserve till a later period their final de- 
cision as to the erection of the third. 

*«¢ Jt appears to the Board very desirable that 
sufficient time should be afforded for ascertaining 
by actual experience how far the accommodation 
which will be afforded by the two hospitals, at 
Homerton and Stockwell, will be sufficient. If 
further permanent accommodation should be 
found necessary, the third hospital at Hampstead 
may then be built; and in the event of a sudden 
outbreak of fever in the meantime, rendering 
the accommodation in the two hospitals inade- 
quate, it appears to the Board that the emergency 
might be readily met by the erection of tem- 
porary buildings on the site in question. 

“« An additional advantage would be gained in 
the event of a third hospital proving to be ulti- 
mately necessary by the opportunity which would 
be afforded of introducing in the plans such im- 
provements as the experience gained in the erec- 
tion and arrangement of the two first might 
suggest. 

««« The Board are very desirous to ascertain the 
views of the managers, after they have again 
taken this subject into their consideration. 

“¢T am, &c. 
*<* Arthur W. Peel, 

«eW. EF. Jebb, Esq.’ “* « Secretary. 


«* At the adjourned consideration of the fore- 
going letter on 27th February 1869, the mana- 
gers passed the following resolution :— 


«“« That the Poor Law Board be informed that 
the managers came to the determination to build 
three hospitals on the advice of eminent members 
of the medical profession, who assured them that 
for the successful treatment of fever cases it was 
all important that patients should not be moved 
to hospitals at any great distance from their own 
homes, but that the managers are quite willing 
to adopt the suggestion of the Poor Law Board, 
and to defer, for the present, the erection of the 
proposed fever hospital at Hampstead, until they 
have ascertained from the experience which will 
be obtained from the actual working of the hos- 
pitals to be erected at Homerton and Stockwell 
whether or not these will afford sufficient accom- 
modation for the north-western portion of the 
district committed to the charge of the man- 
agers.’ 


“ This resolution was conveyed to the Poor 
Law Board in the foregoing terms in a letter 
cated Ist March; and on the 13th March 1869, 
the following letter was received from the Poor 
Law Board :— 


« ¢ Poor Law Board, Whitehall, S.W., 
sere Sir, 8 March 1869. 

“* T am directed by the Poor Law Board to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1st 
instant, in which you inform them that the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums District 
‘are quite willing to adopt the suggestion of the 
Board, and to defer for the present the erection 
of the proposed hospital at Hampstead, until they 
have ascertained, from the experience which will 
be obtained from the actual working of the hos- 
pitals to be erected at Homerton and Stockwell 
whether or not those hospitals will afford sufficient 
accommodation for the north-western portion of 
the district committed to the charge of the 
managers. 

6ee I am 


. 
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*«< T am directed to express the satisfaction of 
the Board at learning that their views in this 
respect have been concurred in by the managers. 


“<¢T am, &c. 


“* Arthur W. Peel, 
«* « Secretary. 
«< W. FE. Jebb, Esq.’ 


* The site at Hampstead remained vacant until 
December 1869. 

* On the 6th November 1869 the managers 
received. a letter from the Poor Law Board, 
calling their attention to the serious epidemic of 
relapsing fever, and requesting them to make 
some provision at once to meet it. 

« The Local Government Board suggested that 
as some months must elapse before the comple- 
tion of the hospitals of the managers, and the 
provision of temporary accommodation upon the 
sites of the managers was undesirable, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of providing at a short 
notice proper administrative offices, an arrange- 


‘ment should be made for the erection of a tem- 


porary building in connection with the London 
Fever Hospital. 

«The managers accordingly appointed a spe- 
cial committee, on which the chairman of the 
board, Dr. Brewer, acted as chairman. The com- 
mittee had. an interview with the President of 
the Poor Law Board, and on the 20th November 
1869, the committee, after stating that they had 
entered into an arrangement with the authorities 
of the London Fever Hospital to carry out the 
foregoing suggestion, reported as follows :— 

« ¢ Having regard to the desirability of being 
prepared with a means of at once making further 

rovision for the accommodation of fever cases, 
in the event of the present outbreak assuming 
more serious proportions, your committee took 
the opportunity of their interview to suggest to 
the President that they should obtain plans for a 
temporary building to be placed on the land at 
Hampstead, and as the cost of so doing would be 
very trifling in comparison to the great advan- 
tage to be derived from being prepared for any 
emergency which might arise, he readily con- 
curred with this suggestion.’ 

“ The committee at the same time submitted 
a plan for a temporary building for 180 beds. 
The report was approved by the managers, and 
the committee were authorised to proceed with 
the work, if necessary. 

« The special committee for providing accom- 
modation for cases of relapsing fever further 


- reported to the Board on the 4th December 1869, 


that: 
«<< Your committee directed a communication to 


be addressed to the Lords of the Privy Council, 
asking them to give the latest information as to 
the progress of the disease. They also wrote to 


‘the Poor Law Board, asking to be furnished 


with a return of the temporary accommodation 
provided, or expected to be provided, by the 
different unions and parishes of the metropolis, 
and by the general hospitals, to meet the present 
epidemic. 

«© On the 2nd instant, Dr. Buchanan, from the 
Privy Council Office, and Dr. Bridges, Poor 
Law Inspector, attended and submitted to your 
committee statistics which showed the rapid in- 
crease of the epidemic, more especially during 


‘the past few days, and expressed their opinion 
that it would be advisable, and indeed necessary, 
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for the managers at once to provide all the 
additional accommodation the Hampstead site 
would allow. 

«¢ The opinions expressed by such competent 
authorities in regard to the grave responsibility 
which the managers would incur should they fail 
to provide sufficiently for the epidemic now 
gaining upon the metropolis, was fully realised 
by your committee, and they resolved forthwith 
to recommend the managers to have the whole 
of the proposed temporary hospital at once built, 
capable of containing 180 beds, which, with the 
60 provided at the instigation of the committee 
upon the spare ground of the London Fever Hos- 
pital, will make a total of 240 at the disposal of 
the Metropolitan Asylum District.’ 

“ The buildings were erected accordingly, and 
patients were received and treated there until 
relapsing fever happily ceased to be epidemic. 
The temporary hospital was then closed on the 
24th June 1870, and remained empty until 
November 1870, when the epidemic of small-pox 
became so fatal and alarming im the metropolis, 
that the following letters were addressed to the 
managers by the Poor Law Board and the medical 
officer of the Privy Council :-— 


«¢ Poor Law Board, Whitehall, S. W., 
<s , 19 November 1870. 

“< T am directed by the Poor Law Board, with 
reference to their letter of the 10th instant, to state 
that Dr. Bridges will attend the meeting of the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums District 
to-day, and communicate to them the information 
which the Board have obtained as to the number 
of cases of small-pox attended by the medical 


officers of the metropolitan unions and parishes, 


during the week ended the 5th instant. 

“<< Tt appears that the number of cases attended 
during the week referred to exceed 200, and, so 
far as the Board can ascertain, there is as yet no 
sign of a diminution. é 

«<< Tt also appears, that in consequence of the 
unusual prevalence of the disease, the Small-pox 
Hospital is full, and it has been necessary to refuse 
admission to patients; and the Board understand 
that there are now a considerable number of cases 
in the workhouses of the Whitechapel Unions, 
of the Mile-End Old Town, Shoreditch, and Saint 
George-in-the-East, and the Petty France Work- 
house of Saint George’s Union. 

«“¢ The Board, under these circumstances, are 
desirous that the managers should forthwith take 
action in providing accommodation for small-pox 
cases, pending the opening of the hospitals at 
Homerton and Stockwell; andthe Board will be 
gladto be informed of the steps which the 
managers may think it most advisable to take. 

«¢ The Board observe that it has been suggested 
that the temporary hospital provided at Hampstead 
should be made available for the reception of 
patients suffering from small-pox; the Board will 
be prepared to sanction such a course, if proposed 
by the managers. 

«“<« From the communications made by the 
managers to the Board, the Board are satisfied 
that the managers will act in this instance with 
the same promptitude as that which was shown 
by them last winter with so satisfactory a result 
in the case of the outbreak of’ relapsing fever. 


«<*T am, &e, 
“<<¢ FT, Fleming, Secretary. 
«¢W. EF. Jebb, Esq.’ 
“ Medical 
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* Medical Department 
“of the Privy Council Office, 
6% Sin, 14 November 1870. 

««T am directed by my Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 9th instant, and to request you to. inform 
the Asylums Board that the mortality from small- 
pox in London has been steadily increasing dur- 
ing the present year; that whether its further 
extension can be prevented, depends to a large 
extent on the special measures, vaccination and 
isolation, which shall now be taken; but that 
from the sanitary condition (including the state 
of vaccination) of some of the districts in London 
where small-pox is now most prevalent, there is 
great reason to fear that the disease will in- 
crease, and that the epidemic will equal that of 
1866-7. ; 

« «Under these circumstances, my Lords think 
it very important that full provision should be 
made for the proper isolation of small-pox cases ; 
and as the Small-pox Hospital is now full, some 
additional provision is already necessary. 

««* Dr, Seaton, their Lordships’ inspector, who 
has charge of the vaccination of the metropolis, 
is now absent from town on official business; on 
his return he shall be instructed to put himself 
into communication with your Board, and to 
afford to it, from time to time, any information 
which he can give with reference to this epi- 
demic. 

“<*T am, &c. 
“© John Simon. 


“<W, BF, Jebb, Esq.’ 


« In consequence of the foregoing letters, and 
the solicitations of several boards of guardians, 
the managers opened the Hampstead Hospital for 
the reception of small-pox cases, and during the 
time it was opened for this purpose (until the 
20th July 1872), 7,332 patients were treated 
there, eight fresh pavilions and four wooden huts 
(the latter for the use of convalescent patients 
during the summer: months) being erected and 
furnished during the raging of the epidemic. 

« This use of the Hampstead site was, of course, 
not agreeable to the residents in the neighbour- 
hood, and they from time to time complained both 
to the managers and the Local Government 
Board. The managers, on their part, took all 
precautions for preventing any disease spreading 
from the hospital. 

« The managers subsequently received the fol- 
lowing letters from the Poor Law Board :— 


“© ¢ Poor Law Board, Whitehall, S.W., 
ee SIT 8 December 1870. 

«* T am directed by the Poor Law Board to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th 
instant, and to express the satisfaction of the 
Board at the promptitude and energy of the com- 
mittee of the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums District in carrying out the arrange- 
ments in connection with the opening of the 
temporary hospital at Hampstead for the recep- 
tion of small-pox cases. 

« «The Board direct me, at the same time, to 
state that they approve of the proposal to remove 
and re-erect, on the land at ei nay the 
temporary structure belonging to the managers 
in the rear of the London Fever Hospital. 


<1 vam vere. 


“<¢ Arthur W. Peel, 
«<W. F. Jebb, Esq.’ ““« Secretary. 
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«Poor Law Board, Whitehall, S.W., 


6 Sint 11 January 1871. 

“«T am directed by the Poor Law Board to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
10th instant, in which you report the proposal of 
the committee cf managers of the Metropolitan 


| 


* 


Asylums District for the hospital at Hampstead, — 


that additional temporary accommodation should 
be provided for 400 patients suffering from small- 
pox. 

“«T am directed to state that the Board ap- 


prove of the proposal to provide 200 additional | 


beds in a temporary building to be erected at 
Hampstead. As regards the accommodation for 
the remaining 200. patients, the Board suggest 
that, if space admit, temporary buildings for 100 
patients each should be erected on the land be- 
longing to the managers at Homerton and Stock- 
well. 
“6 ¢ 1 amyedec. 

“<< Arthur W. Peel, 

“*¢ Secretary. 


«OW. F. Jebb, Esq.’ 


“ The following reports, made in July 1871, 
and January 1872, by Dr. Lord, the medical 
officer of health for Hampstead, afford strong 
corroborative proof that the parish suffered no 
real damage from the hospital being there. They 
are as follows :— 

* In his report of July 1871, he says:—‘ Six- 
teen of our parishioners died of small-pox at 
home, or after removal to the hospital. A gentle- 
man died in Belsize who had had small-pox in early 
life. Like most of our people who have been 
attacked by it, he had not had direct or indirect 
communication with the hospital or its immediate 
district. Indeed, of the 16 fatal cases, only three 
occurred in Fleet Road, or thereabout. The 
others sprang up scattered over various parts of 
the parish. It will be seen that notwithstandin 
much alarm, and the questioned salubrity, raise 
by some, of Hampstead, the death-rate among our 
residents has reached only 17 per 1,000’. 

“In his report of January 1872, he again 
says:—‘ The census taken on Palm Sunday last 
gives a total population of 32,271. The death- 
rate of Hampstead has very slightly exceeded 14 
per 1,000. It is evident, therefore, that in spite 
of the existence of the Small-pox Hospital, 
Hampstead has not ceased to stand at the head of 
the suburban districts in respect of health.’ 

« Again, the annual report of Dr. Stephenson, 
the medical officer of health for St. Pancras, to 
the vestry of that parish in 1872, contains the 
following statements, which appear conclusively 
to dispose of the statements of the committee of 
Hampstead residents, as to the spread of disease 
by means of the Fleet sewer, or by currents of 
infected air, viz. :— 

“«¢ The year 1871 will long be memorable in 
the annals of St. Pancras as the year in which 
the parish was visited by a more terrible out- 
break of small-pox than any year since the pass- 
ing of the “ Metropolis Local Management Act, 
1855”; an outbreak long foreseen, and again and 
again predicted by me, yet which at length came 
upon people very much unprotected by vaccina- 
tion, and too little shielded by any organisation 
adequate to meet the disease. 

«Two agents have been alleged to have 
been active in propagating small-pox im 
St. Pancras during the past year; and yet I 
believe that these supposed agents have had 

nothing 
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nothing whatever to do with spreading the 
disease. These were the Fleet sewer, running 
from the Hampstead Hospital through this 
parish from N.W. to 5.E., which receives the 
sewage of that institution, and the wind blowing 
from the hospital over this parish. It will be 
necessary for me to say a few words as to 
- these. 

« « First, as regards the influence of the Fleet 
sewer. My attention was drawn to this at an 
early period of the year, and I have kept a care- 
ful watch upon cases of small-pox occurring in 
the neighbourhood of this sewer. I have, never- 
theless, been quite unable to trace any greater 
number of cases of the disease as occurring over 
or about the sewer than in any other part of St. 
Pancras. The sewer had, I am convinced, no 
appreciable influence in spreading small-pox. 

«« « Next, as regards the wind. It has been al- 
leged by a respectable medical member of the 
Sanitary Committee and of the Guardians’ Board, 
that it had been noticed that when the wind had 
blown for some time from the west, z.e., blowing 
from the Hampstead Hospital over this parish, an 
increase of small-pox among us followed, attri- 
butable to a something derived from the hospital. 
Now it is generally accepted amongst the medical 
profession that an easterly wind tends to propa- 
gate small-pox. I regret, therefore, that my at- 
tention was not directed to the above assertion 
till the end of September, when its verification 
or refutation became more difficult. By com- 
paring the cases reported day by day, and the 
deaths recorded, with the prevalent winds, as 
shown by published meteorological tables, I have 
tested the above statement in every way that I 
could devise, and I am compelled to adopt the 
conclusion that a prevalent westerly wind was 
not, as a rule, followed in due course by an in- 
crease of small-pox. 


«‘ «Before I leave this topic I may quote a 
Report of my own, presented to the Sanitary 
Committee on 26th September last, which puts 
the matter in a clear light; I said, “I have been 
unable to trace any connection between the ex- 
istence of small-pox in Kentish Town and the 
Hampstead Hospital, or the Fleet sewer leading 
therefrom. The district was thoroughly 
infected with the disease long before the hospital 
was opened for the reception of small-pox pa- 
tients, and as the number of patients in the hos- 
pital increased, small-pox decreased in Kentish 
Town, subsequently increasing as the number of 


patients in the hospital decreased.” Right up to 


the confines of Hampstead parish Kentish Town 
was steeped in small-pox, and the thoroughfare 
leading from the hospital to this parish was 
affected before ever a small-pox patient was ad- 
mitted into Hampstead Hospital.’ 


_* Tn February, 1871, the Small-pox Hospitals 


at Homerton and Stockwell were completed and 


at once opened, and the severity of the epidemic 


was such that, shortly afterwards, the fever hos- 
pitals at those places were immediately upon 
their completion temporarily opened for the re~ 
ception of small-pox cases; and at. the direction 
of the Poor Law Board the question of obtaining 
sites for supplemental buildings was seriously en- 
tertained, land being suggested for acquisition at 
Battersea and Peckham. 

“On the 18th February 1871, the Poor Law 
Board wrote to the managers as follows :— 
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“5 Sir; 18 February 1871. 

“*{ am directed by the Poor Law Board to 
state thatthey have had under their consideration 
the arrangements which have been already made 
with regard to the accommodation for pauper 
patients suffering from small-pox, and also the 
provision of further hospital accommodation. 

“* Nothing has been made clearer by the effects 
of the present epidemic than the necessity for the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums District 
having sites at their command for the erection of 
temporary hospitals. 

** The possession of the sites at Homerton, 
eh dae and Stockwell, has proved invalua- 

pi 

«<* These sites, however, are now fully utilized, 
and as regards any additional temporary build- 
ings, the managers will be confronted with the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable sites for the pur- 
pose. The Board are aware that the difficulty of 
securing such sites, at a few weeks’ notice, is 
very considerable; and, independently of this, 
there is the long delay incidental to the convey- 
ance of the land, and the draining, &c., of the 
site, prior to the erection of the building. 

““«The Board, therefore, consider that, with re- 
gard both to the present exigency and to the 
necessities of the future, the managers should at 
once use their best efforts to acquire command 
over further land on which temporary hospitals 
may be erected. 

“The Board fully realise the arduous nature 
of the duties which, at the present emergency, 
devolve on the managers, and the great amount of 
time which the supervision of the five asylums 
now open, requires at the hands of those managers 
who now work on committees, independently of 
the further hospitals it may be necessary to pro- 
vide temporarily. If the Board can take any 
steps by which the difficulty can in any way be 
mitigated, they will be anxious todo so. =~ 

“«<<¢JT am, &c. 
_ _ *(signed) John T. Hibbert, 

«<W. F. Jebb, Esq.’ * Secretary. 


*« The managers, in consequence of this letter, 
subsequently purchased sites at Fulham (West 
Brompton), and at Hatcham (Old Kent Road). 

“In March 1871, the Poor Law Board by 
order directed that the Islington old workhouse 
should be placed at the disposal of the managers 
as a small-pox hospital, which proved a valuable 
auxiliary to that at Hampstead, and still further 
temporary hospital accommodation being neces- 
sary, the managers were, in April 1871, granted 
by the Admiralty the temporary use of the hos- 
pital ship ‘ Dreadnought,’ which was used for 
convalescents (males). This latter hospital also 
met with considerable local opposition. 

“ The epidemic was at its height in May 1871, 
and on the 18th of that month the managers had 
under their charge upwards of 2,000 small-pox 
patients. Hospital marquees were used to in- 
crease the accommodation at Homerton and 
Stockwell,” 

9. The statement contains, does it not, a re- 
turn showing the number. of cases of fever and 
small-pox treated in the several hospitals of the 
managers, from the opening up to the 4th De- 
cember 1874, which is a period of about four 
years Yes, in Hampstead Hospital the cases 


of relapsing fever were 218, of small-pox 7,352, 
f 
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of general fevers there were none, making a total 
of 7,570. In Homerton Fever Hospital, of cases 
of relapsing fever there were none, of small-pox 
1,194, of general fevers 2,357, making a total of 
3,551. In Homerton Small-pox Hospital, of 
cases of relapsing fever there were none, of 
small-pox 3,178, of general fevers 111, making a 
total of 3,289. In Stockwell Fever Hospital, of 
cases of relapsing fever there were none, of small- 
pox 1,564, of general fevers 1,530, making a 
total of 3,094. In Stockwell Small-pox Hos- 
pital, of cases of relapsing fever there were none, 
of small-pox 3,047, of general fevers there were 
none, making a total of 3,047. The totals come 
out to 218 cases of relapsing fever, 16,335 of 
small-pox, and 3,998 of general fevers. The 
grand total is 20,551. 

10. Will you now proceed with your state- 
ment ?—* In the summer of 1872, small-pox had 
happily so diminished in London, that the ma- 
nagers were able to dispense with the use of the 
Hampstead Hospital for the treatment of this 
disease ; and after its complete disinfection they 
applied to the Local Government Board to allow 
its being temporarily used for the care of im- 
beciles, chiefly the infirm and bedridden cases, 
the accommodation at the disposal of the ma- 
nagers being insufficient for the numbers sent to 
them by the several parishes. In reply to this 
proposition, the Local Government Board, on 
27th July 1872, addressed a letter to the ma~ 
nagers, in which the following opmion was ex- 
pressed :— 

“« The Board do not feel able to concur with 
the managers in thinking that it would be ex- 
pedient to divert the Hampstead Hospital from 
the purpose for which it was originally designed, 
and which it has so admirably fulfilled. 

«<« The Board consider that the consequences 
which might result in the event of an epidemic, 
from the hospital being occupied as proposed, 
would be far more serious than the inconvenience 
of its being from time to time only partially oc- 
cupied, or even wholly unoccupied. 

«“ « Whilst admitting, therefore, that there is 
ereat force in the reasons assigned by the ma- 
nagers in support of their proposal, the Board 
are of opinion that those reasons are not sufficient 
to outweigh the objections which exist to divert- 
ing the hospital from its intended purposes, and 
leaving the metropolis without an establishment 
available at a moment’s notice in the event of a 
fresh epidemic arising. The class of patients, 
the bedridden, which it is proposed to place in 
the hospital, it should be remembered, is the 
class which it would be found the most difficult 
to remove without delay. * 

«<« At the same time the Board concur, how- 
ever, in deeming it expedient that further atten- 
tion should be given to the question of providing 
accommodation in the metropolis for cases of 
harmless lunatics and imbeciles prior to their 
removal to asylums.’ 

« «The managers having consented to abandon 
that part of the scheme relating to the infirm and 
bedridden class, the Local Government Board at 
length assented to the use of the hospital for the 
treatment of imbeciles,. but subject to the follow- 
ing condition, which the managers had made the 
basis of their proposal :— 

«That having regard to the importance of the 
managers retaining the control of the building, 
in order that they may be able to make it avail- 
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able at any moment for the treatment of any 


epidemic for which they may be in the future 
called upon to provide, the managers are fully of 
opinion that no more suitable use could be found 
for the hospital than the reception of chronic or 
harmless imbeciles, who could, whenever required, 
be readily transferred, either to the asylums at 
Leavesden or Caterham, or to a building to be 
taken for the purpose, so as to leave the hospital 
free to treat any epidemic which .may arise.’ 

«At this date the Local Government Board 
was presided over by Mr. Stansfeld. 

“As further showing the intention of the 
Local Government Board that the site at Hamp- 
stead should be kept for the treatment of any 
epidemic which might occur in the metropolis, 
the managers would quote a circular issued by 
the Local Government Board on the 4th July 
1873, to the several parishes and unions, in which 
they state :— 

«*« The Board direct me to inform the several 
Boards of Guardians in the metropolis that the 
asylum provided at Hampstead is not intended 
for chronic, bedridden, or helplessly infirm persons, 
whose removal, in the event of the outbreak of 
an epidemic, would be attended with danger or 
difficulty, and that only those persons should be 
sent there who are capable of leaving their dor- 
mitories during the day.’ 

«“ As the buildings at Hampstead are for the 
most part erected of perishable material, it became 
advisable in the early part of this year to consider 
the replacement of the buildings in materials of 
a more lasting character, and on the 21st Febru- 
ary 1874, the managers passed the following 
resolution :— 

«< That, while the metropolis is free from 
serious epidemic disease, the committee having 
charge of the Hampstead Asylum should mature 
a plan, which, subject to its approval by the 
managers and the Local Government Board, 
should show how a complete building should be 
gradually erected there in substitution of the 
present wards and offices as the same become too 
dilapidated to repair: in some cases this will be 
very shortly, and in others a few days may in- 
tervene. ‘his plan should be adopted not only 
for the present occupation, but be an efficient 
hospital for any epidemic disease for which the 
managers might, in discharge of their duty, be 
called on to provide.’ 

“ To this proposition the Local Government 
Board replied in their letter of the 22nd April 
1874, again distinctly laying down in the fol- 
lowing words their decision that the site should 
be retained for a building for the treatment of 
infectious diseases, viz. :— 

«<The Board concur with the managers in 
thinking it desirable that the existing erections, 
as they become dilapidated, or otherwise unfit 
for future occupation, ‘should be gradually re- 
placed by buildings of a permanent and sub- 
stantial character. 

«<The Board would, however, suggest that 
the architect who may be employed to prepare 
the plans, should be instructed to design the 
buildings so that they may be readily used for 
the reception of patients in the event of the oc- 
currence of an epidemic of small-pox or other 
contagious or infectious disease. 

“+ T am directed to remind the managers that 
the Board assented to the appropriation of the 
Hampstead Hospital for the accommodation of 

patients 
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‘patients similar to thése maintained at the 
Ba viesdon Asylum, pending the completion of 
‘the projected new county asylum at Banstead, 
/and upon the distinct understanding ‘that should 
‘an outbreak of-contagious disease in the mean- 
time occur, temporary sheds would at once be 
erected at Leavesden, to which the imbeciles 
might be transferred from Hampstead.’ 

| © As an additional proof that the action of the 


‘managers in the erection of the hospitals has com- 
mended itself to the approval of the Local Go- 
ment Board, the following letter addressed 
|to the managers in February 1871, by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board on the 
occasion of a former agitation by the residents of 
Hampstead, is appended :— 
“* Poor Law Board, 
$5 Sirz 9 February 1871. 
_ “Myr. Goschen directs me to acknowledge the 
‘receipt of your letter of the 6th instant, which 
‘ealls his attention to several points on which 
the administration of the managers of the Metro- 
politan Asylums District has been impugned. 

«« T am directed to state, in the first place, that 
the managers are in no way to be held respon- 
| sible for the policy of erecting asylums, with its 
‘necessary consequence, the removal from their 
‘homes of patients suffering from infectious dis- 
eases, and their transport through the streets. 
It was the distinct intention of the Legislature 
‘that, in order to prevent the certain dissemina- 
tion of infectious disease by the treatment of the 
poor in their crowded homes, asylums should be 
‘provided to which all such cases should be re- 
moved. The managers, keeping in view the 
double object of shortening the journey for the 
patients, and placing the asylums in healthy posi- 
tions, secured, with the consent of the Poor Law 
Board, three sites in different parts of the me- 
_tropolis, at considerable distances from each other. 
_ «6¢ Mr. Goschen is aware of the extreme diff- 
culty of finding sites for the erection of hos- 
-pitals, The construction of many buildings of 

great importance to the efficient administration 
of the poor law, has been delayed for years in 
consequence of the obstacles which have to be 
encountered in the endeavour to acquire the ne- 
-eessary land; and these obstacles are naturally 
greater in the case of hospitals for infectious 
diseases than in any other. Mr. Goschen has 
been unable to discover any record in the Poor 
Law Board pointing to the alleged ability of the 
managers to have obtained sites on more reason- 
_able terms or in better positions. 
' ** As regards the mode of conveying pauper 
“patients to the asylums, the managers state that 
it is wholly untrue that patients have arrived at 
the asylums in ordinary cabs or other convey- 
ances plying for hire. They add that of 800 
patients admitted, all, except one, who was not 
a pauper, was brought to the asylums in car- 
Tiages exclusively appropriated to the convey- 
ance of persons suffering from contagious dis- 
eases. 
_ *©T am directed by Mr. Goschen to say that 
the inquiries made by the Poor Law Board fully 
| bear out these statements. The Poor Law Board 
| are prepared to investigate most rigidly any cases 
| of alleged improper conveyance of sick paupers 
| that may be brought under their notice; but the 
| only, complaint of this nature hitherto submitted 
to them was proved, on inquiry, to be ground. 
Tess. 
| 0.133. 
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“« Mr. Goschen desires me to add that he has 
been advised, on medical authority, that there is 
not a particle of evidence to show that the con- 
veyance of small-pox or fever patients in car- 
riages is attended with the slightest danger to 
those persons who are living in, or passing along 
the streets through which the patients are con- 
veyed. 

““* In conclusion, Mr. Goschen directs me to 
state that he readily bears witness to the great 
exertions made by the managers to meet the 
emergency, and he gladly calls to mind the pub- 
lic-spirited determination at which the visiting 
committees of the asylums arrived, to undertake 
the personal and systemutic inspection of the in- 
fectious wards, notwithstanding the possible risks 
they may incur by such a course. 

“<7 have, &c. 
*(sioned) William Rann Kennedy. 

«<W. F. Jebb, Esq.’ 


“* The Hampstead Hospital was opened for the 
reception of imbeciles in May 1873, and has con- 
tinued to be used for that purpose up to the 
present time, the consideration of the managers 
as to the best mode of the permanent reconstruc- 
tion of the hospital being still pending. 

“ 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 

* dated 8 July 1875.” 

This Statement is signed on behalf of the Ma- 

nagers of the Metropolitan Asylum District, by 
Wm. Brewer, Chairman of the Board, and 
W., F. Jebb, Clerk to the Managers. 


11. I will now ask you generally whether in 
proceeding to effect. the purchase of the sites for 
those three hospitals, the managers acted in a 
similar manner with regard to each of them ?— 
Yes. 

12. Was the proposal to sell or to treat for the 
purchase of the land made openly, or was it done 
by private arrangement in each case /—It was 
put into the hands of an agent, who advertised 
for sites, of course not saying what they were in- 
tended for. 

13. But a similar form of advertisement was 
used on the other occasions ?—Yes, a similar 
form of advertisement was used on the other 
occasions. 

14. It appears, however, that so long ago as 
January 1868, namely, in the very iitiative 
of these proceedings, the parties interested (we 
will say) in opposing the site were alive to the 
fact that, the Hampstead Hospital was then dis- 
cussed, because, on the 25th January 1868, a 
deputation from the inhabitants of Haverstock 
Hill waited on the managers ?— Yes. 

15. It may be taken, then, that there was an 
organised opposition on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, with regard to the Hampstead Hospital, ac- 
tively engaged, first, in January 1868 ; secondly, 
in the early part of 1871, which is the occasion 
referred to in the letter you have just read by Mr. 
Goschen ; and, thirdly, in the year 1874 ?—Yes. 

16. You have stated that objections were like- 
wise received from the neighbourhood of Stock- 
well ?—Yes. 

17. But you do not say anything about objec- 
tions from the neighbourhood of Homerton; 
were there any objections from Homerton ?— 
Yes; and not only were there objections from 
the neighbourhood of Homerton, but there were 
objections from the Old Kent-road, and even the 
Dreadnought we had equally objections about. 

18. But, 
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_18. But, except in the case of Hampstead, the 
objectors, if not satisfied, have been silent for 
some time past, have they not ?—There has been 
a re-agitation lately from Stockwell. 

19. Do you consider that the objections on the 
part of the inhabitants of Hampstead, if more 
powerfully pressed upon you, were more or less 
real than those which were entertained in the 
neighbourhood of Homerton or Stockwell ?—I 
do not think that they were so real as those of 
either Homerton or Stockwell. 

20. Would you not be of opinion that Homer- 
ton and Stockwell, being complete brick build- 
ings, are less likely to be the cause of real injury 
of the kind contemplated by this opposition than 
the buildings on the Hampstead site ?—I do not 
know why there should be much difference. 

21. You think that there is no particular dif- 
ference in that respect ?—I should think not. 

22, Asa matter of fact, during the early part 
of the epidemic the small-pox hospital at Hamp- 
stead was, if I may say so, rather unfairly used 
as compared with the other two, was it not ?— 
Stockwell aud Homerton were being built at the 


' time, therefore it was impossible to use them; 


there were men at work on the grounds. 

23. As a matter of fact, the epidemic found 
you unprepared at Homerton and Stockwell, and 
the consequence was that the Hampstead Hos- 
pital was used to a greater extent than would 
otherwise have been necessary ?—Of course, if 
Homerton and Stockwell had been ready, there 
would not have been so many cases at Hamp- 
stead. 

24. Do you consider that if Homerton and 
Stockwell had been ready from the first, the epi- 
demic would have been dealt with more rapidly 
and efficiently, and you would have been spared 
the necessity of using the Dreadnought and the 
workhouse of which you have spoken as being 
necessary in aid of your accommodation ?—It is 
so speculative a question that I could not answer 
it in any way which would be useful to the 
Committee. 

25. Do you think that the ground at Hamp- 
stead was unduly used in consequence of the 
absence of that accommodation which has been 
since provided?—The highest number of cases 
we ever had there was 560; we should have been 
glad not to have had more than 400; that is the 
difference, I believe. 

26. You think now that, other sites being avail- 
able, and other accommodation being available, 
it would be well for you to fix a limit in the use 
you are to make of Hampstead Hospital on any 
future occasion ?— We should prefer not having 
more than 400 cases in the place at any one 
time. 

27. You think that 400 might be fairly treated 
at one time, do you?--I think that 400 cases of 
small-pox might be fairly treated at one time; 
perhaps we could not treat so many cases of 
fevers properly, 

28 Do you assume that those cases would be 
treated asnow on the ground floor in sheds of a tem- 
porary description or in permanent huttings of the 
nature of sheds, or do you contemplate the con- 
struction of a hospital of larger dimensions ?—I 
should like to see the hospital re-erected exactly 
as it is now, in a permanent form; nothing could 
be better. 

29: You like that form of hospital?—Yes, I 
like that form of hospital. 
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30. I need hardly a&k you whether in the 
whole of your proceedings the sanction of the 
Local Government Department was always asked 
and obtained for all the acts and deeds in respect 
of which it was incumbent on you to get then 
sanction ?—Yes. 

31. We will now go throughthe report. You 
state on page 3, towards the bottom, that yom 
choice of sites was limited to a half mile radius 
but that, I suppose, was a limitation which was 
self-imposed on your part?—Entirely ; perhaps 
“yadius” is hardly the word; “circle” woule 
better express it. We mapped out London inte 
three districts, arranging that each hospital shoule 
be about four miles from the other, and we took 
a circle of half-a-mile in which that hospita 
might be placed. 

32. Even now, after all that has occurred 
assuming the thing were to begin again, do you 
think that a. hospital at or near the site of th 
Hampstead Fever and Small Pox Hospital coul 
be dispensed with ?—No, I think not; not witl 
safety to the public, certainly. 

33, At the same time it is obvious that wherea 
you originally contemplated the erection sinul 
taneously of three permanent asylums, as | 
matter of fact, during about half the time tha 
your functions have been exercised, you hay 
found two permanent hospitals to be sufficient ?— 
T'wo is quite sufficient if there is no epidemi 
raging. 

34. If an epidemic should break out agair 
which unhappily is possible, should you conside 
it would be better policy, assuming that yo 
were free to act, to use the Hampstead Feve 
and Small Pox Hospital to the extent to which i 
was used on the former occasion, or would yo 
consider it more just and more expedient in th 
interests of the patients to make use also of th 
vacant pieces of ground which you have on th 
south side of the Thames, with a view to tem 
porary accommodation? —I think the Boar 
would make use of all the sites immediately, : 
the epidemic became so virulent as it did las 
time. Those sites are now drained and walle 
in and quite ready for use. 

35. I observe that in February 1869 it we 
a suggestion of the Poor Law Board that tw 
permanent hospitals should be completed by wa 
of experiment, before embarking on expensn 
building operations at Hampstead ?—Yes. 

36. That suggestion the managers readil 
acquiesced in, did they not ?—Yes, they agreed 1 
it at once. 

37. The epidemic of relapsing fever seems © 
have been got over in a short time ?—In a vet 
short time. 

38. In six or eight months, I believe ?—Som 
thing like that. 

39. Have you any reason to believe that tl 
removals which were effected by means of yo 
asylums, were of service in stamping out th 
epidemic ?—We treated a great many cases 
the London Fever Hospital, but we paid f 
them, they erecting a (uid iaak for them. V 
had not then so much knowledge of these matte 
as we have subsequently acquired; we had, 
course, no very great number of patients, on 
218 altogether, up at the Hampstead Hospita 
it was not finished until the disease was on tl 
decline. . 

40. Will you tell me whether the relapsi 
fever was a disease of so malignant a charact 
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‘that it might have extended much further but 
for the accommodation provided by your board ? 

-—We were so advised by all the public medical 
officers. 

_ 41, Then it appears that there was an interval 

_of five months after the end of the relapsing fever 

‘before you had occasion to provide for the small- 

x epidemic ?—Yes. 

42. Then it appears that during that small-pox 
epidemic, partly, because the two permanent 
hospitals were not completed during the first 

year, about double the number of small-pox 
patients were treated at Hampstead as were 
treated at the other two ?—Yes. 

43. You would not anticipate that any such 
disproportion as that would be necessary on a 
future occasion, I suppose ?—No, I think not. 

44, First of all, because you have permanent 
hospitals with grounds attached to them; secondly, 
because you have two vacant pieces of ground 
ready to be used for the same purpose on the 
south and west sides of the river ?—Yes. 

45. At the conclusion of the epidemic, and on 
the disinfection of the Hampstead Fever and 
Small Pox Hospital, you began to make use of 
it for the temporary cure of imbeciles ?—Yes. 

46. Those were imbeciles which you, in ac- 
cordance with your duty, thought it was incum- 
bent on you to provide for at the expense of 
the common poor-law fund of the metropolis ?— 
Yes. 

47. With a view to that provision, the mana- 
gers had already constructed two large asylums, 
one at Leavesden, on the north of London, and 
the other at Caterham, on the south ?—Yes. 

48. From that time to the present the sheds 
at Hampstead have been occupied in this way, as 
a kind of receiving ward for those imbeciles who 
were afterwards drafted to one side of London 

or the other ?—Yes. 

49, After some negotiation between you and 
‘the Poor Law Board, in which there was 

hesitation at first with regard to using the shed- 
ding in that way, it was agreed that the imbeciles 
to be placed at Hampstead should be able-bodied 
imbeciles, who would be removable at short 
notice, if the necessity should arise ?— Yes. 
'. 50. That being so, on the 21st February last 
year the question again arose with regard to 
' substituting a more permanent building for these 
decaying sheds ?—Yes. 

51. But as I understand it, the necessity for 
embarking in this work arose not exclusively 
with a view to providing hospital accommodation 

in the-event of an emergency, but partly also 
with a view to provide better accommodation for 
_ the large number of imbeciles whom you were 
forced to maintain on the spot ?—It was neces- 
sary to provide further accommodation for a large 
‘number of imbeciles which we were forced to 
“maintain, and it was thought that that would be 
the most economical way of doing it for the rate- 
_ payers. 
_ 62. I presume, though I have never been able 
to ascertain the fact exactly, that it was this 
resolution to substitute a permanent building for 
temporary shedding, that gave rise to this third 
agitation on the part of the inhabitants of Hamp- 
stead, against the hospital being maintained ?— 
So far as I know, that was the cause. 

53. And an organisation was rapidly effected, 
-and one heard a good deal of that during the 
autumn of 1874?—Yes. 

0.133. 
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54. And during the autumn of 1874 the 
managers became alive to the necessity of making 
further provision for the imbeciles, irrespective 
of the Hampstead Hospital? — Yes, it might 
have been the early part of this year; I am not 
sure about the date. 

55. With that view, they submitted, I think, 
their intention to the Local Government Board 
to add to the two asylums at Leavesden and 
Caterham, and to provide a school where imbecile 
children might be separately treated and taught ? 
—Yes. 

56. In pursuance of that policy, I think the 
number of imbeciles in the hospital at, Hamp- 
stead has been very much decreased ?— About 


half of them kave been taken away to the schools 


at Clapton; all the children are taken away to 
temporary schools. 

57. They may be considered to be disposed of 
entirely ?—Yes, I think so. 

58. With regard to the number whom you 
have still at Hampstead, you look forward to 
drafting them to Caterham and Leavesden, as 
the extension of those two asylums is completed, 
I suppose ?—I do not think they will be drafted 
there, unless it is necessary, because I think that 
the increasing number of imbeciles throughout 
the metropolis will fill up that fresh accommoda- 
tion. 

59. You think that if you could even empty 
the Hampstead Hospital, on the completion of 
the extensions, there would still be a growing 
necessity for its temporary use, in the same way 
as has hitherto been found necessary ?—Yes. 

60. So far as that goes, you would still think 
it was necessary to continue the use of the 
Hanpstead Hospital for imbeciles of this character, 
though not to so large an extent as heretofore, 
perhaps ?—I think it is very desirable, it saves 
fresh building, to say no more. 

61. The Hampstead Hospital having been 
hitherto arranged for the reception of 500 people, 
or more, whether small-pox patients or imbeciles, 
and you at present being relieved of half your 
imbeciles, and also contemplating a more limited 
use of the Hampstead Hospital, still, in the event 
of a future epidemic breaking out, would it, 
in your opinion, be expedient to reduce the ex- 
tent of the accommodation at Hampstead to that 
amount, namely, one half compared to what it is 
now ?—Certainly not, to that extent. 

62. What would you say would be a con- 
venient number to provide for ?—If you built a 
hospital for infectious diseases, that would do 
well for 350 or 400 patients, that would practi- 
cally give accommodation to 500 imbeciles, be- 
cause you do not want as much cubic space. 

63. Assuming that it were decided riot to erect 
the hospital at Hampstead on a permanent scale, 
and on the footing of those at Homerton and 
Stockwell, what should you propose as the mini- 
mum amount of permanent building which you 
would consider requisite now to be provided at 
Hampstead, with a view to the continuing accom- 
modation of a certain number of imbeciles, and 
to turning them out if the building were required 
for the use of infected patients; in brief, what is 
the minimum amount of buildmg which you now 
under all the circumstances would contemplate 
at Hampstead?—We should require at once to 
make our administrative department block quite 
complete, because we have found immense diffi- 
culty in attempting to take charge of patients, 
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Chairman—continued. 
73. Sihce the action which has been taken on / 
the part of the inhabitants of Hampstead, you ~ 
have been in negotiation as to several alternative | 


Chairman—continued. 


with a faulty administrative block; the other 
building would have to be reinstated year by 
year, one year or another, just as they might last. 


Mr. Wyatt. 
g- July 1875. 


64. Is it not, however, the fact that infectious 
cases are in some respects satisfactorily dealt 
with in accommodation of a strictly temporary 
character which may be destroyed when the 
epidemic has subsided?—I think not; it is almost 
impossible in those temporary buildings to have 
proper bath rooms and proper lavatory accom- 
modation, and things of that kind. We know 
from experience, that the public will find fault 
and cry out if there is the least mistake made, 
and I would never undertake the responsibility 
of conducting a hospital on the principal of tem- 
porary accommodation again, 1 think the risk 
is too great, 

65. At the same time, it is impossible to pro- 
vide permanent buildings for every conceivable 
epidemic that may arise; though you would he 
glad that the poor of the metropolis should be 
amply provided for, it could be hardly expected 
that so large an outlay as was contemplated by 
your Jast answer should be undertaken in view 
of every conceivable contingency ?—I think the 
public must alter their tone before that is done; I 
do not think that any set of men who have tried 
it, will ever take the responsibility again. 

66. However large your permanent accommo- 
dation might be, you would always be hable 
under the pressure of great emergency to be 
obliged to shift as best you could to meet such 
excessive pressure ; would not that be the case ?— 
I am inclined to think that if another epidemic 
arose, the managers would say, they would do 
their utmost as far as the permanent hospital 
went, but they would not, I think, risk tempo- 


. rary hospitals. 


67. In the event of your permanent buildings 
being overcrowded, you would rather have re- 
course to workhouse buildings that might be 
available, or something of that kind, than erect 
tents or sheddings ?— Certainly. 

68. The tents which you had at Hampstead, 
were not built of wood, were they ?—Yes, they 
were built of wood with felt in between, and then 
roofed with iron. Of course, in the metropolitan 
districts, the Metropolitan Board will not let you 
put up anything of this kind not covered with 
iron. 

69. Then has that been found inconvenient in 
the way of expense, or in the way of efficiency of 
accommodation ?—It is a great expense, it costs 
nearly as much as a brick building. 

70, But then the deterioration of the building 
is less than it would have been if it had been 
made of wood, is it not ?— We have put up three 
or four of wood, but they have been pulled down 
and taken away since altogether. 

71. In reconstructing the Hampstead Hospital, 
if you had your own way entirely, should you 
extend the building so wide and so near to the 
outside of the grounds as it is now extended ?— 
That is all matter for consideration; if there was 
any reasonable object to be met by altering that 
a little, the managers would be very glad to 
do it. 

72. Do you consider that there was any 
reasonable objection on the score of over-filling 
the ground by the shedding ?—No, I think not; 
but it comes alittle near the houses at the bottom 
of the Fleet-road, and we might, perhaps, take 
another pavilion off there. 


sites, have you not?—We have looked at the 
three sites that were mentioned to us by the 
inhabitants of Hampstead. 

74. I believe that with regard to two of those 
sites, there were specific objections ?—Yes; two 
of them were most objectionable. 

75. And with regard to the third site, there 
was a good deal to be said in favour of it; and 
some people thought it a satisfactory alternative, 
did they not ?—Jt was not a bad site, ifit had not. 
been for the greater distance from the population, 
whose necessities we had in view. 

76. As a matter of economy, I believe there 
was not much to be said against the exchange of 
sites, assuming that you could equally efficiently 
provide for the objects you had in view ?—There 
was nothing to be said against the third site, if 
it had been nearer the population. 

77. What was the final reason which determined 
you in setting aside that site ?—It was too far from 
the population; and, added to that, there was an 
opinion given by a gentleman who may be con- 
sidered in some respects an official personage, 
namely, Dr. Frankland, who ‘said that it would 
endanger the water supply of the Grand Junction 
district; we felt that whether there was any force 
in the objection or not, it would never do for us to 
venture to take a step which would certainly 
arouse the feelings of the neighbourhood pointed 
at in that opinion of Dr. Frankland. 

78. You would, perhaps, say that the prejudice 
excited by that would have been an insurmount- 
able objection in your way, otherwise you might 
have taken that alternative site ?—I think I may; 
that the agitation at Hampstead might have been 
put in a nutshell by the side of the agitation: 
which would have arisen upon the water ques-: 
tion, if we had taken the third alternative site. 

79. May it not be said with regard to:your 
present hospital at Hampstead, that in the event 
of infectious patients being treated there, itis not 
divided sufficiently off from the neighbouring 
houses by a party-wall?—There is only one 
place where that could be said, and at that place 
we have always offered to build a wall; that is 
just at the bottom at Fleet-road corner. 

80. On the whole, I will ask you, are you 
satisfied that, in the exercise of your duty, as 
chairman of the Hampstead Hospital, you have 
been enabled by means of it to do as much good. 
to the afflicted poor of London, as would have 
been practicable for you under any other circum- 
stances, or in any other situation ?—I believe so. 

81. Do you consider that in the exercise of 
your functions, a hospital in that quarter of the 
town, or the power of treating patients in that 
quarter of the town, is absolutely essential ?—I 
think it is absolutely essential. 


Mr. Coope. 


82. Do I understand you to say that you are 
chairman of the Hampstead committee now ?— 
No; I gave it up this time last year. 

83. And who is the chairman now ?—Mr, 
Currie. : 

84. You have personally examined this No. 3 
site, have you ?—Yes. 

85. L think you, stated that in your opinion. 
the site is only objectionable with regard to its 

distance 
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distance from the population to be served ?— 


Yes; mainly so. 

86. Of course you consider that with a view 
to economy, it is desirable to obtain a site on the 
most moderate terms, with an eye to the interests 
of the ratepayers ?—Of course, provided it is 
equally suitable. 

87. With regard to the proportion of the po- 
sien within half a mile of the site that the 


board have acquired, as compared with site No. 3, 


are you aware what proportions those populations 
would bear to each other?—No; I do not know 
that. 

88. In your belief, supposing the water 
reservoir adjoining No. 3 site were used, could 
that by any possibility be affected by the asylum 
for fever patients being erected ?—I am nota 
medical man, and I cannot give you any trust- 
worthy opinion with regard to that. 

89. I observe that you gave 1,900 /. an acre 
for about 84 acres of land ?—Yes, for about 83 
acres. 

90. On the 26th of October 1867, your Board 
came to the decision to acquire a site for hos- 
pital purposes in the north-east district, as near 
as could be found convenient to Regent’s Park? 
— Yes. 

91. Are you aware that in November 1867 
this site, at present acquired by the Board, was 
sold by public auction?—Yes; we only pur- 
chased part of that site. 

92. Are you aware that the site contained 
three acres of land, and two houses in addition ? 
—I do not know the exact quantity ; I know we 
did not buy the whole. 

_ 93. You think, possibly, there may have been 
three acres of land and two houses besides ?—I 


only know of one house, but it is quite possible 


there may be two. 

94, Did it ever come to your knowledge the 
amount at which that plot of ground was sold ?— 
Yes, we heard it. 

95. What was the amount?—I really could 
not undertake to say, but it was not such a very 
great diminution from what we gave, I believe. 

. 96. Do you think that the whole plot was sold 
by public auction for 19,000 /.?—I think it was 
somewhere about, that. 

97. You think that it was somewhere about 
19,0007.2—Yes, from 19,0007. to 20,0002, I be- 
lieve. 

98. Are you aware that afterwards, or just 
about that time, the two houses on that site were 


sold for 7,000 /.?—I do not know which the second 


, 


house was; I never knew that there was more 
than one, the house known as ‘‘ The Bartrams,” 
adjoining the convent. 

-99, You think that is possibly a mistake, do 
you?—J. am not at all sure, but I do not per- 
sonally know of any other house. 

100. You do not know what they sold for?— 

No. , 

101. You have your plans for a permaneut 
hospital prepared, have you not?—Yes, they were 
prepared by the Committee, but not approved by 


the managers. 


102. The plans, as yet, have not been approved 
of ?>—J ust so. 

103. And, of course, before they are carried 
out, you will require the sanction of the Local 
Government Board ?—Yes, we must have their 
sanction. 

104. Supposing you had not the possession of 
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that site, and that you had now the choice of al- 
ternatives, that is to say, the choice of two sites, 
one to be purchased at 1,900 /. an acre, and the 
other at 1,000 2. an acre, notwithstanding the fur- 
ther distance from the population of the alter- 
native site, which should you select ?—-I should 
take the one nearest the population. 

105, Your present site in fact ?—Certainly. 

106. Do you consider the aspect equally good, 
facing the east, to that of the No. 3 site facing 
to the south-west ?—I do not think that the No. 
3 site does face to the south-west; indeed I know 
that it faces the north. 

107. You do not consider that the aspect of 
site No. 3, is better than the aspect of the site 
which you now possess ?—I think the aspect of 
the present site answers every possible purpose. 

108. You do not object to the present ap- 
proach to your site, do you?—No, not at all. 

109. Do you think that it is ample?—Yes, I 
think it is. 

110. You think there is no danger attending 
the neighbourhood of Haverstock Hill, from 
those who bring down the patients taking refuge 
at the “George” public-house, and thereby 
spreading the infection ?—Wherever they came 
to they would go to some public-house, and they 
would go to the nearest, I suppose, that being 
the “ George” public-house in this case. 

111. There is a cab-stand, I think, close to the 
turning which goes down to your site?—Yes, 
close to it, but if that is thought to be objection- 
able it is very possible that the Commissioners of 
Police would remove it, on application from the 
inhabitants. 

112. The hili is rather steep going up to it, I 
think ?—I think that is of no great consequence ; 
we neyer find any difficulty. 

113. ‘Phat is the fact that the hill is steep, is 
it ?—Yes, of course. 

114. Was your object to make an approach 
from the piece of land in the possession of Mr. 
Lunn ?—It was thought that there would have 
been one entrance from the Fleet-road, and one 
by the “ George” public-house, so as to have two 
entrances. 

115. When you purchased it, the design was 
to make two entrances ?—Yes, it was thought 
there would be two entrances. 

116. You have been precluded from making 
the entrance from Fleet-lane, have you not ?— 
Yes; we could, in fact, get an entrance from 
there, but people must come up from the 
“George,” and down Pond-street, and it would 
be no use; but they could still get an entrance 
there as far as we are concerned. 

117. Are you aware that this reservoir in 
question has ever been used?—I am told not. 

118. Is it empty now, as far as you are aware ? 
—So I have been told, but I do not positively 
know. 

119. The reservoir is covered over, I think ?— 
I believe so. 

120. Do you know that ?—I cannot say that I 
know it, but I have been told so. 

121. I have seen it, and you have seen it, have 
you not ?—I have never been to look at the top 
of it. I know where it is perfectly. 

122. Notwithstanding other testimony that 
might be adduced for the contrary view, you are 
of opinion that along the valley of the Fleet, 
during the small-pox epidemic, it was not com- 
municated to that neighbourhood, are you ?—I 


B3 have 
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have no reason to think it was. I believe it was 
not more prevalent there than in most other parts 
of London. 

123. You still believe that an hospital erected 
in a populous district like that, such as your site 
is in, would be preferable to its being erected in 
the midst of green fields, like site No. 3?—I 
think it is absolutely necessary to have it near 
the population to be served, if it is to be of any 
use. 

Mr. Railli. 


124. When you say further from the popula- 
tion, what do you say is the difference of distance 
between site No. 3 and the present site from that 
population ?—-I should think that it must be a 
mile at least. 

125. I suppose the access is quite as easy in 
one case as in the other. What is that black line 
on the map, which comes down to the south of 
site No. 3 (referring toa map on the wall) ?— 
That black line is the Midland Railway. 

126. Is there any direct communication be- 
tween site No. 3 and the Finchley-road; would 
patients be brought up in that way ?—They 
would go down past Kilburn, past what was once 
the Flour Mills, and there is a lane where you 
turn up. 


Chairman. 


127. There is a lane from site No. 3 down 
into the Edgware-road, is there not ?— Yes. 


Mr. Rall. 


128. Is that site quite as easily accessible as 
the present site?—It is much further from the 
population. : 

129. About a mile further from the popula- 
tion, I think I understood you to say ?—I 
should think it was quite a mile, and possibly 
more. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


130. I think you stated that the managers of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, before the site 
was agreed upon, went to view it themselves, or 
some of them ?—Yes. 

131. And I suppose that your medical officer 
also inspected it ?—The medical officer of the 
Poor Law Board did; we had not any medical 
officer of our own then. 

132. But still it was inspected by the medical 
officer of the Poor Law Board ?—Certainly. 

133.’ Now, with regard to the purchase; I 
suppose, besides the actual purchase-money, a 
great deal of money has already been laid out ?— 


. Yes; a very large amount has been spent in walls, 


fences, and drains, and making the roads, sewers, 
and so on. 

134, Can you give the Committee an approxi- 
mation to the amount of money that has been 
laid out by your Board in that manner ?—The 
purchase of land, with the solicitor’s and sur- 
veyor’s charges, was 15,829/,; for, boundary 
walls, sewers, and so on, we paid 2,171 7.3 gas 
and water mains, and the maintenance of build- 
ings, 8,045/., making a total of 26,047 /., without 
including anything for the temporary buildings. 

135. Can you give us any estimate with regard 
to the cost of those temporary buildings ?— 
£. 23,400. 

136. That, I suppose, if the site was changed, 
would be lost to a great extent?—Entirely so; 
some of those buildings will last for years. 
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137., Some of those which were put up as. 
temporary buildings you mean ?—Yes, they will — 
last for years; that is to say, some of them. 

158. Then I think you said, with regard to the 
objections which had been made to the site, you. 
were also aware of objections to the alternative 
sites proposed ?—Yes, very strong objections. 

139. And to some or one of them, I think you 
said the objections were greater ?—I thought your — 
question referred to sites Nos. 1,2, and 3; I said 
there were equal objections made as te Homerton 
and Stockwell. . 

140, But you said as to one of those sites, the 
one near the reservoir, that there were great ob-. 
jections to it, did you not ?—-I said Dr. Frank- 
land, who was the water examiner, who I believe 
isin the employment of the local government, or 
who at all events has to report to them,. had 
written to say that he believed it would prejudice 
the supply of water of the Grand Junction Com- 
pany which supplies the district of Grosvenor- 
square, Hyde-park, and so on, and would en- 
danger the health of the public there. 

141. At all events it would frighten them ?— 
It would frighten them, no doubt. 

142. You said that during the time when re- 
lapsing fever was so virulent you obtained some 
temporary buildings at the rear of the Fever 
Hospital >—Yes. 

143. Where is that?—In the Liverpool-road, 
close by the Agricultural Hall. 

144, I suppose that is a very densely popu- 
lated district ?—I should say that it’ is 10 times 
more populated than the neighbourhood of Hamp- 
stead. 

145, Did you ever hear that there was any 
increase of fever in consequence of the erection 
there of those temporary -buildings ?—No, we 
never heard of any. 

146. And you say that the population in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool-road is more dense 
than the population of your existing site at 
Hampstead ?—I should say, as I have already 
mentioned, that it was 10 times as much. 

147. Then with regard to the distance, I think 
you said that there was a difference of about a 
mile between the existing sites and the three pro- 
posed sites from the principal part of the popu- 
lation who use the hospitals ?— Yes. 

148. That remark would not apply only to the 
neighbourhood of Hampstead itself, but generally 
to the patients, I suppose ?>—Yes; the great ma- 
jority of the cases that come to Hampstead come 
from St. Pancras and Holborn; St. Pancras 
borders on the hospital, and those two districts 
supphed more patients to us than any other dis- 
trict by a great deal. 

149. Can you give the Committee the distance 
between St. Pancras and Holborn, and the 
present site, and also the distance between St. 
Pancras and Holborn; and the three proposed 
sites ?—I should think the patients would cer- 


tainly have more than a mile in addition to 


traverse if the alternative site were adopted. 

150, It was part of the recommendations of 
the Local Government Board, was it not, that 
the hospital should be as near ‘as ‘possible to the 
residence of the patients who would use it?— 
Yes, certainly. gchar 

151. I suppose it was with regard to that 
direction that the managers were very much 
guided in the selection of the site which they did, 
in fact, select >—Certainly, it was so. 

152. What 
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152. What is the amount of population which 
is proposed to be accommodated by the Hamp- 
stead Hospital ?—I am hardly prepared to say, 
put I daresay you may take it at about a third 
of the population of London. 

153. That is to say, about a million people ?— 
Yes, about a million people. 

154. In fact, the establishment of the hospital 
at Hampstead is part of a general scheme for the 
whole of the metropolis, is it not ?—Yes. 

155. Has the position of the other hospitals 
been selected and governed under the same con- 
siderations which influenced you in the choice of 


_ the Hampstead site ?—Exactly the same. 


156. Might the same objections be raised to 


the establishment of fever hospitals at Stockwell 


and Homerton that are raised at Hampstead ?— 
Both at Stockwell and Homerton the surrounding 
houses are much nearer to the site than they are 
at Hampstead. 

157. The establishment of these metropolitan 
hospitals for the poor was intended to have the 
effect, and had the effect, of relieving the work- 
houses and the other fever establishments of 
patients who would otherwise have been scattered 


-over London in those places ?—Certainly. 


158. You would admit, in common with most 
persons, that it is desirable that some redistri- 
bution should be made in these matters ?---I be- 
lieve it is desirabie. 

159. With reference to the fever hospital in 
Liverpool-road, is that a private undertaking ?— 
It no longer takes pauper patients. 

160. It continues to receive patients of other 
classes, I suppose ?—Yes, it continues to receive 
patients of other classes. 

161. Do you know of any other small-pox 
hospital in London ?— There is one small-pox 
hospital at Highgate. I believe that has been 
nearly empty since the epidemic ; since the other 
hospitals have been established. 

162. Have you heard of any serious objections 
which have resulted from the experience collected 
in the neighbourhood with regard to the small- 
pox hospital at Highgate ?—No, I never heard 


of any. 


163. Your attention has not been drawn to the 
fact that small-pox has been very prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of Highgate ?7—No; not at all, I 


4 believe. 


164. The whole of the proceedings which the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board have carried out 
have been done with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, I think you said ?—We can- 
not act without them. 

165. Would the Committee be right in sup- 

osing that you are very liitle more than the 


- instruments of that department in respect of the 


formation of these hospitals ?—We were formed 
by the Act of Parliament, and the propositions 
we haye made have been either accepted or re- 


jected by the Local Government Board; we can 


do nothing without their consent in the shape of 
fresh expenditure. 

166. Am I right in supposing that the selec- 
tion of this spot at Hampstead has met with the 


_approval of that department ?—Certainly. 


167. I suppose that approval embraces the 


_ approval of all the medical officers of that depart- 


ment ?—We only know of the approval, of course, 


of the Poor Law Board; what steps they take 


ie 


‘ 
4 


torguide their judgment I cannot say. 
168. Have your Board felt themselves called 
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upon to consider the alternative sites ?— We have 
done it as a matter of courtesy; and if we could 
have seen our way to as good a site elsewhere, 
we had no wish to do otherwise than accommodate 
the inhabitants of Hampstead. 

169. Do you consider that if you had the 
opportunity and the power to abandon the pre- 
sent site at Hampstead, you would be able to get 
another site and erect a hospital there for the 
same object. as the Hampstead site was designed 
for, without considerable difficulty ?—I am sure 
we should not; Iam sure of one thing, that if 
we were compulsorily called upon to abandon 
the Hampstead site, we should never be able to 
put another building on any of the sites that we 
have got. 

170. You think that it would be raising a 
fresh army of opponents ?—Ii am sure it would. 

171. And you would lose a certain kind of 
right that you have there ?—I do not see what 
we could say; every objection that applies to 
Hampstead would equally apply to other sites; 
we should have to bow to public opinion; we 
could not do it. 

172. Now, with regard to the effect that the 
proposed establishment of this asylum has had on 
the neighbourhood, are you aware whether or not 
it has depreciated the value of the adjoining land 
in any way ?—I know that there have been a vast 
number of good houses let immediately they were 
built close to it. 

173. Can you inform the Committee whether 
there has been any recent sale of property near 
there ?—The vestry have just bought a piece of 
land, almost opposite our gates, at 11,0007. an 
acre, I am told. 

174. Near the cab-stand ?—Close by. 

175. Will you be good enough just to point 
out on the plan the spot where you believe that 
purchase has been made?—I daresay some gen- 
tleman in the room can do so, but I cannot (a 
gentleman in the room pointed out the spot). 


176. That is almost opposite the “ George ” 
public-house ?—A little lower down the hill; a 
very few yards lower down the hill. 


177. It is close to the main entrance to your 
hospital, in fact ?— Yes, close to the main entrance 
to our hospital. 

178. I think, in answer to a question which 
was just put to you by an honourable Member, 
you said you had been precluded from haying a 
second entrance to your hospital in Fleet-road ; 
is that so ?—-What I meant was this: we have got 
a second entrance now in Fleet-road, but there is 
a barrier at the end of Fleet-road leading to St. 
Pancras; the barrier stops it up; that is to say, 
anyone, in order to go up Fleet-road, must go 
past our present entrance and down again, which 
makes it practically useless. 

179. The greater part of the patients that 
would come to the hospital would come from the 
south, I suppose ?—They would come south-east 
of the hospital. 

180. In approaching the hospital they would 
not cross the Heath, or go anywhere nearer to the 
Heath than the public-house which you have re- 
ferred to ?—-The “ George” would be the nearest 
point of the Heath to which they would go. 

181. It is not accurate, therefore, to say that 
the Heath is in any way affected by the bringing 
of patients to the hospital from the greater part 
of London ?—You cannot see the Heath from 
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the “ George,” nor can you even know it is 
there. 

182. Neither would the patients that belong 
to Hampstead proper be brought near to the 
Heath, nor could any person’s enjoyment of the 
Heath be diminished ?—If a person on the Heath 
was taken with the small-pox, of course you must 
bring him down that way, but those cases would 
be very few, I suppose. 

183. That is to say, from the houses on the 
Heath ?—Yes, from the houses on the Heath. 

184. The bulk of the population is in those 
streets shown on the plan, I suppose ?----Yes, that 
is Hampstead proper (pointing to a plan). 


Mr. Hayter. 


185. Are the Committee to understand that 
the hospital at Hampstead has been completely 
surrounded by brick walls, erected within three 
months, as alluded to in Mr. Salter’s letter of the 
17th January 1868?—He only stipulated for 
walls around a certain portion of it, not the 
whole; a great portion of it is bounded by the 
embankment of the Midland Railway ; that pro- 
tects it on that side. 

186. Is that the only part which is not sur- 
rounded by a brick wall ?—No, there is a wooden 
fence adjoining a fence of Sir Rowland Hill’s; 
we offered to put a brick wall there, but he pre- 
ferred the fence. 

187. Are you aware of any objections being 
raised from the noise proceeding from the shunt- 
ing of coal trucks in the neighbourhood of the 
hospital ?—I never heard any noise, and I have 
been there a good deal. 

188. Are you aware that there are about 800 
trucks a night shunted there ?/—It must be some 
distance from the hospital, because the railway 
does not come very close to it; I never heard 
of that. 

189. At what distance should you say the 
shunting took place, if there is any :—I do not 
know whether there is a shunting station there 
or not. 

190. At all events, you do not think that there 
is any disturbance to the patients?—I never 
heard of any ; I do not know that there is any 
shunting station there. ; 

191. With regard to the tents, are not tents 
even with a wooden flooring entirely unfitted for 
receiving small-pox patients ?—I have no experi- 
ence of them myself; but those managers who have 
had experience have said that there was very 
great difficulty in treating the patients in that 
way. 

i92, There is the danger of fire, great damp- 
ness, and the impossibility of providing adequate 
bathing accommodation ?--I have been told so. 

193. Are there not similar objections, though 
perhaps less serious, to all temporary arrange- 
ments of that kind?—I should think so. 


My. Arthur Peel. 


194. May I call your attentiop to the last 
letter in the paper which you have just read. I 
should like to know why it appears in that portion 
of the paper (it being a letter from Mr. Goschen 
which is cited ‘as an additional proof that the 
action of the managers in the erection of the 
hospital had commended itself to the approval of 
the Local Government Board.” I observe my 
own name in certain letters, but this letter 
finishes up the series as if it signified the approval 
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of the Poor Law Board of that day, to the 
proposal to erect a permanent hospital at Hamp- 
stead. Now there was no question at that time 
of the erection of a permanent hospital, it was a, 
question of a temporary hospital, was it not ?—L 
think it says nothing about permanence. 

195. But there is a transposition, and it comes 
in after the proper date; whilst on the page 
before are these words, “* The Board concur with: 
the managers in thinking it desirable that the 
existing erections, as they become dilapidated, or 
otherwise unfit for further occupation, should be 
gradually replaced by buildings of a permanent 
and substantial character.” Then comes a kind 
of testimonial from the President of the Poor 
Law Board. Now referring to the letters which 
you read, to which my own signature is affixed, 
does not this way of putting the case appear to 
sanction the erection of a permanent building, 
whereas it is evident upon reference to the 
previous correspondence, that the sanction was 
given to a merely temporary erection, and that a 
permanent erection was contemplated only in the 
event of something happening which had not 
happened at that date, is not that so?—It is a 
mere narrative, and you will see the words, “as 
an additional proof.” The last letter that appears 
before that is dated in 1871. 

196. But 1874 is the date of the letter of the 
Local Government Board, quoted on page 17 ?— 
That is part of the letter. 

197. The last letter was in 1874, and then you 
go back again to 1871, under which an entirely 
different state of circumstances was in existence. 
However, to pass on: do I understand you to 
say that the buildings at Homerton and Stockwell 
are of brick ?—Yes. 

198. The temporary building at. Hampstead is 
wood, felt, and corrugated iron? — Yes, that 
is so 

199. In consequence of the requisitions of the 
Metropolitan Board ?—Yes. 

200. Why did not they make those conditions 
when the Homerton and Stockwell hospitals were 
building ?— The Metropolitan Board would of 
course sanction any building that was constructed 
of brick, but not of wood without iron. 

201. You preferred to build of some other ma- 
terial than brick, did you?—We had not time ; 
it was a question ot time. 

202. What is the condition of these two sites, 
the one on the south and the one on the west of 
the Thames, which you have reserved in case of 
an epidemic ?—One is a market garden, and .the 
other is part of the Lillie Bridge racing ground ; 
we can take them at any time on giving 14 days’ 
notice. 

203. In the event of an epidemic breaking out. 
would you propose on those sites to erect tempo- 
rary huts?—No; we should propose to erect a 
permanent administrative block, and supplement 
that with temporary buildings as the epidemic 
got ahead. 

204. What number do you think those twe 
sites could accommodate ?—One is eight acre: 
and the other is six acres; about as much as we 
have at Hampstead. 

205. Is it probable that in the event of an epi 
demic arising you would need both the accom. 
modation of the Hampstead Hospital and those 
two sides?—I think it is exceedingly pro. 
bable. 

206. That is to say, from the paeniedge yo 

have 
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have of the previous epidemic in London ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

207. When the alternative sites were consi- 
dered with regard to Hampstead, over what extent 
of country was the inspection made; in other 
words, is it not curious that the three sites which 
are the only alternatives there are all close toge- 
ther ?---Those three alternative sites have been 
found by Hampstead residents; we had nothing 
to do with finding them, 

208. It was at their suggestion, was it ?—It 
was at their suggestion. 

209. Who did select them ?—I cannot tell you; 
the Hampstead residents found them out. 

210. After they had suggested those sites, did 
you then inspect them ?— Yes. 

211. You found them objectionable, did you? 
— Yes, sites Nos. 1 and 2 were most objection- 
able. 

212. You seem to think that No. 3 is a better 
site ?— Yes, that is a better site than Nos. 1 and 2. 

213. Which site was it that you had in your 
mind when you said that the agitation at Hamp- 
stead could be put into a nutshell compared to 
the agitation which would arise if the other site 
were chosen ?—No., 3, because we were told it 
would affect the whole district of Grosvenor 
Square and Hyde Park in regard to the water 
supply ; that is to say, the water coming from 
that reservoir adjoining No. 3; Dr. Frankland 
stated that it might affect the whole of the water 
supplied to that district. 

214. But there is a cemetery already in close 
proximity, is there not ?—Perhaps that will not 
hurt the water; I do not know. 

215. When you said that site, No. 3 was 


further from the population than your present | 


site, I did not quite catch what population you 
were alluding to?—I meant the great popula- 
tion where the disease cases came from at the 
time of the last epidemic, that is to say, the 
population south of Hampstead, St. Pancras, 
Holborn, and Islington; those were the principal 
districts. 


Mr. Collins. 


216. I see that in the month of August, the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
resolved to provide three sites for hospitals; might 
I ask what steps you took to secure all those 
sites 7—We employed agents who advertised for 
sites. 

217. You did advertise for sites, did you?— 
Yes. 

218. It is stated in your paper that on the 17th 
of January you received from Mr. Salter an offer 
of a piece of ground, which you afterwards pur- 
chased ?—Yes. 

219. And then the day after you recommended 
that this piece of ground should be purchased ; 
was not that so; namely, on the 18th of 
January ?—The Board adjourned the considera- 
tion of it for a week. 

220. No, I think not ; if you refer to the state- 
ment in page 2 you will find that there is this 
resolution: ‘* That the committee be authorised 

toenter into a contract for the purchase of a 
piece of land situate at Hampstead, for hospital 
purposes, consisting of about eight acres, at a 

price not exceeding 1,900/7. per acre, subject to 
the approval of the Poor Law Board.” That is 
the piece of ground offered the day previous by 
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Mr. Salter ’—That was the recommendation of 
the committee. 


221. But that was the day after the offer, was 
it not ?—Yes, f 

222. Then I find on page 3 that you adjourned 
for a week ?—Yes. 

223. Then on the 25th of J anuary you agreed, 
in fact, to complete the purchase PanVeasd- 

224, Between the authorisation on the 18th of 
January and the 25th of J anuary some members 
of your committee went to inspect the ground, I 
suppose ?—Yes. 

225. And they approved of it?—Yes. 

226. Now you have answered me that you had 
advertised for sites ?—Yes. 

227. Did you not come to a decision very 
promptly after the receipt of the offer?—It was 
necessary to come to a decision very promptly. 

228. Why was it necessary ?—Because the 
probability is, had it been known what the land 
was wanted for, we never should have been able 
to buy it. 

229. A deputation of the inhabitants waited on 
aa on the 25th of January, did they not ?— 

es. 

230. And they made strong representations 
against the purchase of the land, did they not ?— 
They made representations; I do not know 
whether they were strong representations or 
not. 

231. At all events they made representations ? 
—Yes, they made representations. 

232. I suppose you felt that you were not jus- 
tified in listening to them?—We did listen to 
them. 

233. Does it not occur to you that if the in- 
habitants of Hampstead had had opportunities 
of suggesting alternative sites, and if you had 
given them some little time to consider the 
matter, it is quite possible that they could at that 
time have recommended valuable and useful alter- 
native sites, just as they do now ?—No, I think 
not; for we should never have got any site by 
going to the public in that way; and we should 
have been now without a site at all in any part of 
London. 

234, What was to prevent your buying No. 3 
alternative site at that time ?—I did not know 
that it was for sale to begin with. 

235. But if you had given the inhabitants an 
opportunity as they now agitate so much agains t 
the existing one, is it not possible that they 
might have found you an alternative site ?—-No 
I think not. 

236. Now do you think, on general grounds, 
that it would appear a prudent and proper pro- 
ceeding to construct a hospital in the centre of 
a very densely populated district ?—I do not 
consider that it is a very densely populated dis- 
trict; as compared to the others, it is a very 
lightly populated district. 

237. As compared to what other districts ?— 
Homerton and Stockwell. 

238. But as compared with the alternative sites 
it is very populous, is it not ?—It is more popu- 
lous than the No. 3 site, no doubt 

239. Is it true, as has been stated to us, that 
the population in the immediate district, within 
a radius of half-a-mile, is about 32,000 ?—So I 
have been informed. 

240. Is not that populous ?—No, not for the 
area that it extends over. I should be very ier 
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if the Committee would go and see the site for 
themselves. ; 
241. Then, in addition to its population, it had 


always the reputation of being a very well-to-do | 


respectable neighbourhood, with a great number 
of valuable houses, is that not so?—Not that par- 
ticular part of Hampstead. . 

242. Is it true, as has been represented, that 
there are about 2,000 houses within the radius 
spoken of ?—i am not prepared to say; there 
are a great many, of course. 

243, Have you any idea of the rateable value 
ot the district within the radius which we speak 
of ?—It has increased very much lately, 1 am 
told. 

244. Since the building of. the hospital ?— 
Yes. 

245. It has increased in rateable value since 
the building of the hospital, has it?—Yes, it 
has increased in rateable value very much I am 
told. 

246. Do you know what the.rateable value is 
now ?—No. 

247. The present site is approached by good 
roads, is it not ?—Yes. 

248. Very good roads ?—Very fair, indeed. 

249. How many thoroughfares lead to it ?— 
There are a great many roads, but just at the 
hospital itself you must of course go out of the 
main road. 

250, Are there more than two roads ?—Yes, 
there are several roads which lead to the main 
thoroughfare; you must go over the main 
thoroughfare for a short distance. 

251. But several roads lead to the hospital 
from any direction; is that so. Do you in fact 
state that several roads lead up to the hospital ? 
—No, they lead up to the main road. 

252. That is another matter; but I am asking 
you with regard to the hospital itself!—If you 
go up Belsize-road you do not go, I should say, 
100 yards on the main road, and there are so 
many places where you can come in from the 
main road that, 1 may say, there are countless 
roads leading to the main road. 

253. That is to say within 100 yards of the 
hospital ?—Yes, perhaps it is 200 yards. 

254, With regard to the third site,-which you 
think would be the most acceptable of the alterna- 
tives, speaking from your knowledge of the place, 
are you really aware of any objection to it?— 
Yes, I have said that on the question of distance 
and population there was an objection to it. 

255. You said that there was nothing against 
it, except the distance from the population to be 
served ?—~Yes, so far as I know. 

256. There is nothing else against it?—So far 
as my personal knowledge goes there is nothing 
else. : 

257. What would that population be; would 
it be population within a certain large district, or 
would it be a population within a radius of say 
half-a-mile, or thereabouts ?—There is probably 
no great population within half-a-mile to provide 
for; we should have no cases much from there ; 
it is St. Pancras, Islington, and Holborn, that the 
cases principally come from. 

258. That would be some few miles away from 
the No. 3 site, would it not ?—Yes. 

259. The population then would be further 
from site No. 3 than from the site of the existing 
hospital ?—The population from which the infec- 


Mr. Collins—continued. 
tious cases would be drawn would be much fur- 
ther from the No. 3 site than from the present 
site. a ; Ley 

260. You say that you were influenced in your 


selection of this site to some extent by the report 


of Dr. Frankland, with regard to the Grand 
Junction Water ?—Yes. . 

261. If it was not for the objection to the 
greater distance from the population and Dr. 
Frankland’s report, you know nothing against 
the No. 3 site?—I do not know anything per- 
sonally against it. t 

262. Is the No. 3 site near a railway station ? 
—No, it. is some distance off. . 

263. Do you know anything about the No. 2 
site bordering on Mill Lane ?—Yes; I know that 


it comes very near some of the houses, nearer 


almost than anything we have got now. 

264. Is there a large number of houses round 
site No. 2?+No, not a large number, but there 
are several. 

265. About how many would you say are there 
within a radius of half a mile ?—I should not like 
to say, because I do not know; but there are a 
good many within that radius. | 

266. Are there over 150?—L should not like 
to say; [ have never counted them. 

267. Do you know what class of houses they 
are?—There are some good houses, and some 
very small ones. 

268. Have you any idea of the rateable value 
of property there?—No. 

269. Is it approached by good roads ?—They 
are very narrow lanes. 

270. Are there many lanes?—There are two 
or three very narrow lanes; you can hardly pass 
along in some parts. 

271. What should you consider the principal 
objection to No. 2 site ?—First, it is very much 
overlooked; it comes very near the houses; and 
secondly, its shape is very unsuitable for building 
a hospital upon. 

272. Its contiguity to the houses and its shape 
are objectionable, are they ?—There is nothing to 
recommend it; it would take a great deal of 
fences, and it would be very expensive on account 
of its shape. 

273. What are really the objections?—One 
objection is the contiguity to the houses; it is 
equally far from the mass of the population to be 
served, or only a few yards nearer than the 


~ other. 


274. In other respects it is quite as suitable as 
No. 3 site, is it not; with regard to distance, for 
instance ?—-Yes, quite so; there is no practical 
difference. 

275. I am rather surprised to hear you say 
that there is a large number of houses in the dis- 
trict ?—I have seen them; a vast number abso- 
lutely come up to it. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


276. I understood you to say that your prin- 
cipal view in getting this site was to do it as 
secretly as possible ?—Certainly. 

277. Is it the fact that it was only known in 
Hampstead that this ground was for the erection 
of a hospital two days before the site was pur- 
chased ?—I think that is very likely. . 

278. Did any member of your board move 
that the thing should be adjourned for the con- 


sideration of the objections that might be raised _ 
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to it?—All I find on the minutes is, that it was 
moyed that the matter should be adjourned for 
a week. 

279. That was assented to, was it ?—Yes, that 
was assented to. 

280. And the objections of the inhabitants 
were considered ?—Yes, they were. 

281. You say that complaints would equally 
arise from all places where a hospital was pro- 
posed to be built; now, is the value of property 
surrounding, or in the immediate neighbourhood, 
of those hospitals already erected, as great as the 
value of property in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the proposed hospital ?—I should think 
if you take it acre for acre it is probably greater, 
because there are an infinity of small houses at 
Homerton; and in order to make the compari- 
son, you might have to put 20 small houses 
against one large one. 

282. But small houses are not so apt to depre- 
ciate in value as large houses, are they ?—I1 do 
not believe that they have depreciated. 

283. You do not believe that a consequence 
of ‘the erection of fever hospitals in ‘the neigh- 
bourhood of large and valuable houses, is the 
depreciating of their value?—Only for a short 
time. . ; 

284. You think that is so, do you? —It frightens 
people at first, perhaps. 

285. You do not consider that there is any 
danger to property from the presence of a hos- 
pital wherever it is built ?—I cannot undertake 
to say that. 

286. Suppose there was no danger, and that 
the effect was more fanciful than real, yet if the 
effect of the erection of a hospital of this kind is 
to depreciate property, do you not think that in 
putting down a hospital, you should consider 
what is the description of property surrounding 
it ?—Yes, [ think so; but the greater considera- 
tion is first to provide efficiently for the proper 
treatment of the patients, so as to check disease 
for the general good. 

287. But supposing the general good was the 
same in the two cases ?—Yes, of course; but you 
must look at the general good first of all. 

288. In your report you say, in answer to the 
objections raised by the Lambeth vestry to the 
site proposed there, “Considering that the cases 
sent to the fever hospital from Lambeth parish 
in 1867 were far more numerous than those from 
any other parish or union on the south side of 
London, and amounted to 25 per cent. of the 
whole number sent from the south side of the 

Thames, the managers are of opinion that there 
are great advantages in having it in that parish?” 
—Yes. — 

289. You cannot say the same for Hampstead, 
ean you?—Yes, I can. This is just on the con- 
fines of St. Pancras, and the greatest number of 
cases come from St. Pancras. 

290. Is’St. Paneras in the parish ?—No; this 
site is just on the border of the parishes of 
Hampstead and St. Pancras, and the greatest 
number of cases come from St. Pancras. 

_ 291. But this site is in the Hampstead parish, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

292. But the cases come from St. Pancras, you 
say ’—Yes, but it is close to where the work is to 
be done. 

293. But at all events the two cases are not 
identical ?—I do not know that there is any dis- 
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tinction of parishes in that way; you must take 
London as a whole. 

294. I find that according to the return of the 
number of cases of fever and small-pox treated 
in the several hospitals of the managers from 
their opening up to the 4th December 1874, 
there were 7,352 cases of small-pox treated in 
Be RS pi o Hospital out of a total of 16,335 7— 

es. 

295. Did all those 7,352 cases come from the 
parishes which you have named?—The great 
majority of those cases came from St. Pancras, 
Islington, and Holborn. 

296. You would not call this present site 
easily accessible from Holborn, would you ?— 
Very easy. ; 

297. That easy accessibility did not apply to 
any large proportion of the 7,352 cases of small- 
pox, did it?—Some of them came from a greater 
distance ; we had a good many from the East end; 
Shoreditch cases, in fact. 

298. You only propose to use this hospital in 
eases of epidemics, do you ?—That is all. 

299. Do you propose to confine the cases to 
the neighbourhood of the hospital ?—No; when 
the other hospitals are full we must take any 
that come. 

300. You think that the alternative site No. 
3 is not so accessible as this present one ?— 
Most certainly not. 

301. Is it only on the question of mileage ?— 
It is the question of distance, and then the lanes 
going up to it are so narrow in places that two 
carriages can hardly pass each other. 

392. You think that would be objectionable, 
do you?—! think it would be objectionable if 
you were driving out and came to a small-pox 
ambulance, and had to stop in a narrow lane like 
that. 

303. You think that there is danger in a small- 
pox ambulance going through a neighbourhood, 
do you?—I think there is no danger, but, one 
might not like it. 

304. Is the present site within half a mile of 
Regent’s Park?—No, it is three quarters of a 
mile off. 

305. I thought that Regent’s Park was the one 
you fixed on originally as desirable to be nearest 
to?-That was the nearest we could get. 

306. Was the existing site the only site in the 
immediate neighbourhood which offered at that 
time ?—Yes, it was the only one in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

307. Did the architect make any report to the 
Board as to the adaptability of the site?—We 
had no architect until the site was bought. 

308. You say that the alternative site, No. 3, 
would be a fit site if it was not for the greater 
distance from the population ?—Yes. 

309. You mean that it is one mile further off? 
—Yes. 

310, That is the strongest objection you have 
to it, is it?—That is the strongest objection I 
have. 

311, Shall we see Dr. Frankland here ?—I 
cannot say; if the Committee wish to sez him he 
can, of course, be sent for. 

312. Is Mr. Currie, the present cha:xsman of 
your Board, in favour of the alternative site, 
No. 3?—I cannot say ; he can, I presume, come 
betore the Committee and state his own opinions.. 

313. Was it intended when your present site 

C2 was 
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was first bought that the patients should be 
brought in at that part of the hospital where they 
are now brought in?—I have stated that it was 
intended to have two accesses. 

314. Referring to the question of comparative 
distance of site from Holborn, St. Pancras, and 
Islington, let me ask you what is the entire dis- 
tance from Holborn to the present site ?—From 
Holborn to the present site it is 22 or perhaps 
three miles. 

315. What is the distance from Islington ?— 
Islington is a very large place; it would be about 
three miles from the centre of Islington. 

316. Is not Homerton nearer to the important 
population than this present site ?—I should say 
that itis about the same distance. 

317. So that if the site is available for the 
population it would be as available for this ?—If 
they had room it would be about the same dis- 
tance; it would be further from St. Pancras. 

318. But the alternative site, No. 3, though 
further from Holborn, and Islington, and St. 
Pancras, is much nearer the west end of Lon- 
don, is it not?—The only place it is nearer to is 
Paddington, but there were not many cases from 
Paddington. 

319. Is it not nearer to Kensington ?—No. 


Chairman, 


320. What do you say with regard to Mary- 
lebone ?—-It is about the same distance from the 
workhouse. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


321. Is the only hospital available for infectious 
diseases at the west end of London ?—We have 
a reserved site at Fulham. 

322. You said, I think, that the vestry has 
bought a piece of land opposite the hospital for 
11,000 /. an acre ?—So I was told. 

323. What is that land for ?—For a vestry 
hall. 

324. Not for houses ?—No, it is: for a vestry 
hall, I believe. 

325. In this report which you ‘ead, referring 
to the number of deaths at Hampstead, Dr. 
Stephenson says, on page 13: “ Indeed, of the 
16 fatal cases, only three occurred in Fleet-road, 
or thereabouts”; was not that a very large pro- 
portion, I mean for 16 cases in Hampstead to 
occur in that small district ?—I think not. 

326. What proportion does the population 
about Fleet-road bear to the whole population 
of Hampstead ?—I cannot say. 

327. It is very small, is it not?—I should say 
not. 

' 328. Not greater than the proportion of three 
to 16 ?—I cannot say, but I think not. 

329. You said that you would not like to 
undertake to superintend a hospital in temporary 
buildings again, did you not ?—Yes. 

330. Is it proposed to build permanent hos- 
pitals on the sites at Brompton and in Old Kent- 
road ?—If the breaking out of an epidemic made 
it necessary, we should apply to the Local Go- 
yernment Board to put up a permanent hospital. 

331. But when the epidemic was getting ahead 
would not be the best time for doing it, would it? 
—Probably the Local Government Board would 
object, but we should like to do it. 


Mr. Collins. 
532. With regard to the price that the vestry 
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bought that land at, namely, 11,0007. an acre, is it 
likely that the present site would fetch in propor- 


tion anything like that value ?—No, I should say | 


not. 

333. That was quite an exception, I suppose? 
—-I should say so; I should say that the present 
site is worth about 2,500 /. an acre. 


Mr. Locke. 


334. Now, with regard to Hampstead, how 
many persons were there seized with this com- 
plaint in Hampstead ?—I have no means of telling. 

335. I see in your statement with regard to 
Hampstead Hospital, there were 7,352 cases of 
small-pox treated there, but it does not appear 
that those persons belonged at all to Hampstead, 
does it?—There were a good many who came 
from Hampstead, but the great bulk of them 
came from St. Pancras and Holborn. 

336. Now that being the case, how is it that 
you seized on Hampstead as the place where the 
building should be erected ?—Because this place 
is practically in St. Pancras; it is on the borders. 

337. That is what you call practically being in 
a place, is it ?—It answers the purpose. 

338. Had you attempted at all to get a place 
for your building in any other place but Hamp- 
stead ?—We advertised for sites. 

349. Did you advertise for Hampstead ?— No; 
we said the north-western district. 

340. Did you do that with regard to the other 
places ?—Yes, just the same; we sent out adver- 
tisements; one was fur the north-west district, 
the other was for the north-east district, and the 
last was for the south-east district. 

341. What was the actual advertisement ?— 
Possibly the clerk may be able to produce it. 

342. To what person was it that you applied? 
—To an auctioneer. 

343. But the auctioneer said something about 
it, 1 suppose ?—He did not say it was for this 
purpose at all; that would neyer have done. 

344. What did he say?—He said that he 
wanted 10 acres of ground. 

345. Did he apply for it in particular places ? 
—He said the north-west district of London. 

346. Did he mention any particular part of the 
north-west ?—No. ; 

347. Did. the auctioneers communicate with 
other people?—I believe there were several 
others. 

348. There was no application whatever made 
to Hampstead, was there ?-—-No. 

349. None at all ?—None. 

350. When you came forward with the object 
of obtaining ground there, you said nothing at all 
to the people of Hampstead ?—Certainly not. 

351. Therefore they were astonished, were they 

not, when they found you were going to build a 
fever hospital in Hampstead ?—I dare say they 
were. 
352. You did not suggest to them in any way, 
or ask them whether it would be convenient for 
them that this hospital should be built there ?— 
If we had done that we should not have had the 
hospital now. 

353. You have not got it yet, have you ?—No. 

354. Now what is tlie-objection that you have 
to alternative site No. 3?—I have already 
answered that question, I think. 

355. But I want to know what are your objec- 


tions specifically ?—I consider it too far from the | 


population 
9 
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population where the fever and small-pox cases 
-are most likely to arise. 


356. Is it where this water is ?—That is where 


tthe reservoir is. 


357. Do you think that the reservoir would 
suffer from the presence of the hospital?—I 


_ ‘believe I have stated already that I do not think 


I am acompetent judge of that. 

358. But | suppose that in every case where 
there is a hospital, there is water, is there not ?— 
‘There must be water for people’s use, of course. 

359. There is not a reservoir everywhere, but 
there is always water; did you ever find that 
avater suffered from the presence of a hospital ?— 
I never found it so. 

360. That is your only objection to the alter- 
native site No. 3, is it?—That is one of the 


-objections. 


Chairman. 
361. You have not stated that that was your 
-only objection ?—No. 
Mr. Locke. 


362. Then you have an objection with regard 
to distance, have you ?—There is the objection of 


tthe distance. 


363. The only objection you have heard of 
besides that, is persons saying that the reservoir 
might be injured, is it?—That would not make 
much difference to me; the land is entirely sur- 
rounded by building land that will shortly come 
into use, and people object just as much there as 
they do about the Hampstead site. I mean the 
owners of the site, and I speak of the alternative 
site No. 3. 

364. I thought they did not object at all ?— 
Yes, they object quite as strongly as the others. 

365. Who is it that has asked you to take up 
the alternative site, No. 3?—The people who live 


' near the present site, 1 suppose. 


366. How many people are there living near 
the present site ?—I do not know. 

367. There are a great number there, are there 
not !—Unless the Committee see the site they 
cannot tell how isolated the present siteis. There 
is a great embankment of the Midland Com- 


_ pany, extending the whole of one side, and there 


“\ 


is that field opposite the hospital; there is a 
great piece of vacant land; very few houses come 
up to that land. 

368. Is that a place where houses have been 
puilt ?— No, there is no chance of houses being 
built there. 

369. Do you live down there ?—I do not live 
very far from there. 

370. How far off do you live ?—Three quar- 
ters of a mile off. . 

371. In which direction ?—At Primrose Hill, 
by Regent’s Park. 

372. Will you be kind enough to point out on 
the map where Primrose Hill is?—Yes (pointing 
at out). 

373. You are not incommoded by the thing as 
it stands ?—Not in the least. 

374, Then you take no interest in Hampstead, 
either on the one side or the other of this ques- 
tion, do you?—I can hardly say that. 

375. Which do you prefer yourself?—As long 
as lam a manager of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, my duty is to carry out what is required 
for the public good, and I think it is an excellent 
site for the purpose, 
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376. You find no objection to the alternative 
site No. 3, asa site for the purpose of building a 
hospital, except that it is too far off ?—It is too 
far off. 

377. There has scarcely been any disease in 
Hampstead, compared with other places, has 
there ; how is it that you did not endeavour to 
get a hospital nearer to the people who were 
diseased ?—That was the nearest place that we 
could get. 


Chairman. 


378. You were asked by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Southwark why you had not tried to get 
a hospital nearer to the people who were diseased, 
but you had got the hospital there before they 
were diseased, had you not ?—Yes, of course. 


Mr. Locke. 


379. Would it not have been better to get 
nearer to the population who have always been 
the sufferers?.—I do not think that you can get 
such a place. I do not think there is a piece of 
ground that you can get nearer than that. 

380. Did you try !—-We advertised for ground 
within that circle which I have stated. 

381. When you were advertising, did people 
in Hampstead come to you?—The owner of the 
land came to us, or rather he came to the agents ; 
he did not know who we were. 

382. Who was that owner?--It was Mr. 
Salter. 

383. Did he live there ?—He lives in Kentish 
Town. 

384. That is a long way off, is it not ?—Not so 
very far. 

385. But at all events, he does not live in the 
place itself ?— No. 

386. It was just two days before the purchase, 
was it not, that you first knew anything about 
the ground to be taken ?-—No, the committee 


who been in negotiation about it, had been over. 


the ground some time before ; it only was brought 
to a definite head two days before. 
387. Before you purchased the land you did 


Mr. Wyatt. 


g July :875, 


not communicate at all to the inhabitants of - 


Hampstead, did you; or, at least, until just two 
days before ?—We did not communicate it to them 
at all. 

388. I think I understood you to say, that with 
the exception of the distance, you have no ob- 
jection whatever to the alternative No. 3 site ?— 
No, I did not say that; you put words into my 
mouth; I say that is the chief objection. 

389. What is the other objection ?—I do not see 
that there is a single advantage in the alternative 
site No. 3, over the present site. 

390. Do yousee any advantage that the present 
site has over alternative site No. 3?—Yes, it'is 
much nearer the population, and the draining, 
fencing, and everything else is done, and certain 
permanent buildings are already up. 

391. You set to work and put them up, did you 
not ?—Yes, but we do not want to set to work 
again to do the same thing. 

392. But did not persons in Hampstead com- 
plain of that?—Yes. i 

393. And yet you went on and put those things 
up ?—Of course. 

394. You say, of course ; but was that because 
the people did not like it?—No, that is not the 
reason at all. 


(08 395. Was 
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Mr. Locke—continued. 


395, Was it because they did like it.?—It was 
because it was wanted. 

396. But they complained, did they not?— 
They complained. 


Chairman. 


397. You gave them a week in which to hear 
their complaints; you adjourned for a week, did 
you not ?—Not in order to hear their com- 
plaints, but we did adjourn for a week, 


Mr. Locke. 

398. Having heard all those complaints, you 
immediately set to work to build the hospital, 
did you not?—We should not have done our 
duty if we had not done so. 

399, Then as far as this alternative site No. 3 
is concerned, that is your only‘objection to it, and 
you say that the people there prefer it, those at 
all events who have come forward ?—The people 
who own land round alternative site No. 3 do not 
prefer it- 

400. Are you going to call any of them ?—The 
Committee will decide who is to be called. 

401. As far as you are concerned, you have 
no interest whatever in Hampstead, have you r— 
Not the slightest. 


Chairman. 


402. With regard to the cost of this hospital, 
what did I understand you to say has been the 
total cost for the purchase of the site and other 
expenses of laying out the place ?—The total cost 
has been 49,520 /. 

403. What was the sum offered to you by the 
Hampstead Committee, when they suggested the 
alternative site ?—£. 26,000. 

404. Was that including the alternative site ?— 
No. 

405. The alternative site was to cost how much ? 
—I think the alternative site they said was 
1,100 /, an acre. 

406. It was put to you just now by one of the 
honourable Members, that you are, as it were, 
the instruments of a public department; but do 
you go so far as to accept that statement ?—Not 
at all; I do not wish to lay the least blame on 
the department; 1 consider that it is for us to 
originate all that we think necessary to carry out 
the Act of Parliament; but before we can do 
that we must obtain the consent of the Local 
Government Board. 

407. Do you consider that that state of things 
enables the Local Government Board to dictate 
to you what you shall do with the hospital build- 
ings and the land which you have acquired ?— 
No, they cannot interfere. 

408. Your position is analogous to that of a 
board of guardians, is it not, in possession of 
workhouse premises ?— Yes; the Local Govern- 
ment Board cannot interfere with us. 

409. Although the sanction of the Local Go- 


\vernment Board is necessary before you under- 


take the work, having been once clothed with 
that sanction, you are an independent body, doing 
your duty towards the metropolis according to 
the directions of the Act of Parliament ?—Yes, 
according to the directions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. ; 

410. With regard to 45 members out of 60, 
you are a body representing the ratepayers of the 
metropolis as a whole ?—Yes, and elected by the 
different boards of guardians. 
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411. It has been put to you several times that. 
your objection to alternative site No. 3, is merely 
on the score that it is further from the population 
which you wish to serve than the other; but I 
suppose that you have a second objection, to the 
effect that you would find great difficulty in over- 
coming the opposition to that site which proceeds: 
from other quarters ?—I believe we should find 
it impossible to carry out. : 

4112. Irrespective of the opinion of Dr. Frank- 
land, and the opposition you might expect from 
persons who would be supplied from that reser- | 
voir, have you reason to believe that there is a 
committee of imhabitants at West Hampstead 
who are engaged in opposing the selection of this 
alternative site ?—So I have been informed. 

413. Do you know also that the Willesden 
Local Board is equally on the alert, and has or- 
ganised itself with a view of objecting to the se- 
lection of No. 3 alternative site ?—I believe so. 

414. Sothat even if it were open to you to make 
this change, you would have to encounter objec- 
tions. of an analogous character to those with 
which you are pressed by the inhabitants of 
Hampstead proper, would you not ?—Yes. 

415. When you were asked if you coneurred 
in the view that the water would be contaminated 
by means of the vicinity of the hospital, I think 
you expressed no opinion ?—Just so, I expressed 
no opinion. 

416. For your purposes it is sufficient to know 
that the prejudice excited by that statement of 
opinion would be a very great obstacle in your 
way, in the event of a change being contem- 
plated ?—I believe it would be impossible for us 
to go to that No. 3 alternative site. 

417. An honourable Member seemed to sug- 
gest to you, that in the first instance you should 
have looked out for a site in the middle of the 
population that you wanted to serves; but you 
have already stated that it was im the’ first in- 
stance proposed that the third hospital should be 
near about Regent’s Park, having regard to all 
the circumstances of the metropolis ?—Yes. 


Mr. Goldney. 


418. I gather from you, that as early as the 
month of August 1867, the Board determined 
that they would erect three fever hospitals ?— 
Yes. 

419. And in October 1867 they determined 
pretty nearly on the sites which those hospitals 
should occupy ?—Yes. 

420. That is to say, one in the north-east, 
taking Victoria Park as the point from which 
they would mark out the distriet; another in the 
north-west, taking Regent’s Park; and a third in 
the south, taking the “ Elephant and Castle” ?— 
Yes. 
421. Between that date of October 1867 and 
the early part of January 1868 you were occu- 
pied, were you not, in either advertising or in 
seeing auctioneers or other parties, and looking 
out for sites, or inspecting places that were 
offered ?—Yes. 

422, On the 17th of January 1868 you ob- 
tained a definite offer from Mr. Salter of this 
particular piece of land at a price ?—Yes. 

423. And that offer was limited to a period of 
14 days for you to decide, yes or no?—Yes; it» 
was not addressed to us. i 

424. But it was addressed to your agents, and 

it 
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it came to you as an ‘offer received by your 
agents of a freehold site at a price !—Yes. 


425. But the offer was either to be accepted or 
rejected within a period of 14 days, was it not? 
—Yes, it was either to be accepted or rejected 

within a period of 14 days. 

426. You had a committee meeting on the day 
following, namely, the 18th of January 1868 ?— 
“Yes. 

427. Then the committee determined that they 
would recommend that site for acceptance, but 
that they would adjourn for a week before de- 

eiding formally; was that so?—No, there is a 
distinction between the committee appointed to 
look for sites and the committee of the whole 
Board. The whole Board meeting of the 18th 
of January received the report of the committee 
recommending that site. 

428. On the 18th of January 1868 the Board 
received a report from the committee, and in 
consequence of that report the Board recom- 

- mended thera to accept the offer ?—Yes. 

429, But an adjournment took place until the 
25th of January ?—Yes, an adjournment: took 
place until the 25th of January. 

430, Previous to the Board determining finally 
on the site, they received a deputation from the 

_ residents of Haverstock Hill, did they not ?— 
Yes. 

431. In the course of the week it had leaked 
out for what purpose the land was to be pur- 
chased,and that the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
were about to purchase that piece of land for the 
erection of an hospital ?—Yes. 

432. You heard the objections from the Ha- 
verstock Hill inhabitants, but still did you, as a 
public Board, think that it was the best site you 
could select for the purpose for which vou were 
called to act ?—Yes. 

433. As afact, on the 25th of January, you 
did hear the objections of the Haverstock Hill 
inhabitants to the site ?>—Yes. 

434, And as a fact, after hearing, on the 25th 
of January, the objections of that deputation, 

ou did determine to accept the site ?—Yes. 

435. Did you do something further than com- 
municate with the Local Government Board ?— 
Yes, we applied to the Local Government Board 
to sanction it. 

436, And they, within a week, that is to say, 
before the expiration of the 14 days, did sanction 
it >— Yes, they did sanction it. 

437. On the 29th of January 1868, the Local 

. Government Board wrote an official letter sanc- 
tioning the purchase ?— Yes. 

438. And the purchase was made in conse- 
quence ?—Yes; the Local Government Board, 
through their inspector, knew all that we were 
doing; they knew all about the sites. 


439. And did you feel bound to accept it 
within the period of time offered?—Yes, cer- 
tainly, or else we should not have had it. 


_ 440, Now, immediately opposite this site the 
ground falls away and is very low; it is pasture 
land, is it not?—It is a field on the opposite side; 
there is a considerable field between it and Pond- 

_ street. 
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_441. Is it at a much lower level than the 
site where you are ?—It is lower, certainly. 
442, And not built upon ?—No. 
443. Is there any building of any consideration 
opposite,the site of the hospital ?’—Not imme- 
diately opposite. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


444, The honourable Member for Southwark 
asked you why you did not try to get.a site in 
the densely populated part from which the dis- 
eased persons would principally come, such as 
St. Pancras, and so on. I will ask you whether 
one of the necessary conditions for such a hospital 
is isolation ?—Yes, certainly. 

445. Would it have been possible to procure 
that isolation which you have in this existing site 
in those populous districts ?—I need hardly say 
that in such districts it is impossible to get eight 
or nine acres of uncovered land, Ds 


Mr. Ritchie. 


446. Is it not the fact that the Board, after 
having received this deputation, actually accepted 
the site on the very day that they received that 
deputation?—Certainly. — 

447. On the very day that they received this 
deputation of remonstrance, the Board actually 
bought the land ?—-Yes, certainly. 

448. So that there is no ground whatever for 
saying that you really inquired into the objec- 
tions they raised ?—We had fully inquired. 

449, How could you have inquired into the 
objections that they raised, if you actually bought 
the land on that very day ?—They alleged nothing, 
and, therefore, there was nothing to inquire 
into. 

450. Then you inquired into nothing ?—There 
was no inguiry to make, 

451. And you did not make it then ?—We 
could not. . 

452. The fact is you did not make any inquiry? 
— Certainly not. 

453. Is it not the fact that the Board has 
utterly ignored on all occasions any remon- 
strances made to them on account of any sites 
which they have chosen ?—They have never had 
sufficient weight with us to induce us not to take 
the sites. 

454. So that no representations which people 
have ever made to you about the unsuitability of 
any site has been inquired into by you ?—There 
has been no inquiry to make, but the objections 
have been considered. 

455. They have not been inquired into then? 
—I think you will hardly be able to get any 
answer to that question, except that there has 
been nothing to inquire into. 


Chairman. 


456. You have listened and attended to com- 
plaints made from time to time with regard to 
the choice of sites; but you have thought none 
of them of sufficient weight to induce you to 
pause in your undertaking; is that so?—Just 
so. 


o4 
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Dr. FRANCIS SIBSON, F.R.S., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


457. You are Consulting Physician to St. 
Mary’s Hospital ?—I am. ; 

458. Were you a member of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board from its formation ?—I was. 

459. Until March 1868, I believe ?—Until the 
25th of March 1868. 

460. Then youresigned your position ?—Then 
I resigned my position; that is to say, I declined 
to be re-nominated when my period of office was 
about to, expire. 

461. You were a nominated member, I be- 
lieve ?—Yes, I was a nominated member. 

462. During the first year you acted as chair- 
man of the Fever Hospital Committee, did you 
not?—I was appointed chairman at the first 
meeting, on the 2nd of August 1867. 

463. You were particularly conversant, were 
you not, as to what occurred with regard to the 
the selection of sites ?—I was conversant with the 
whole of the question of sites. 

464. Will you be kind enough to explain to 
the Committee the principle on which those 
three spots were selected by the Board as the 
places at or near which it would be expedient to 
have hospitals for the reception of patients suffer- 
ing from infectious diseases, and as to which the 
Committee reported on the 26th of October 1867? 
—The grounds on which we formed that resolu- 
tion were contained in a table which I now hold 
in my hand (producing a table), showing the 
statistics of fever in the metropolis. I felt it to 
be my duty to know exactly what we had to do. 
I went to the Registrar General’s office, and 
there, from Dr. Farr, I obtained information 
with regard to the number of deaths from fever 
in every parochial district in London. I aiso 
obtained from the Poor Law Board their returns 
of all cases of fever, with the exception ot about 
four parishes, which are shown in this list. ‘Then 
I obtained from the London Fever Hospital the 
whole of their returns for the year 1866, and 
also the whole of their returns for 10 years, 
including 1866. I brought all those particulars 
into one Table, beginning with the popula- 
tion. Jthemrascertained what proportion of in- 
habitants there were in the three great masses 
or groups of buildings in London. In the north- 
eastern district I made it to be 967,000, but of 
course that is now greater. I made it to be 793,000 
in the north-western district, and 1,276,000 
in the southern district, including the southern 
portion of the north-western district. On 


‘those facts we came to the resolution to: look 


for sites near Victoria Park, and Regent’s 
Park, and to the south of the Thames, 
upon the grounds of nearness to the masses 
of population, and we considered that three 
miles was the maximum distance that a fever 
patient ought to be taken from his home to a 
hospital. In fact, that was a little over the 
maximum distance, but inasmuch as_ the 
diameter of London .itself is six miles, it prac- 
tically suggested itself from the very structure of 
the place that that should be our limit. I will 
show on the map the three areas that we had in 
our mind. The red one (producing a map) is the 
southern district, the blue one is the north-eastern 
district, and the uncoloured one is that of which 
the Hampstead Hospital is the centre. Our 


Chairman—continued. 


ideal site then was a triangle of six miles: 
base line, each hospital being six miles from the: 


other ; and we looked out for sites for the three 


hospitals that should be as nearly as possible six. 


The first hos- 


miles asunder as the crow flies. 


ital site found was the very one in question.. 


After that we got the north-eastern, and then we 
got the southern. I should state that we con- 


sidered in looking for the sites two great points. | 


One was that the site should be as near as pos- 


‘sible to the great mass of the population without 
being in it in the least, so that we might have the 


advantage of good air for the hospital; and also 
from the necessity, that in looking for space, you 
must go where you can find it. 
a small piece of ground, but something approach- 


ing to eight acres, and that was not to be found, of 


course, in dense masses of population. We then 
obtained, as I have stated, the first site, and 
gradually the whole of the rest came to us. 

465. You have ceased to be a member of this 
Asylums Board for some years, but your impression 
is vivid of what occurred at the time when you 
were engaged in making these inquiries; and 
looking back, with all the experience that you 
have had since, are you now of opinion that the 
course you took when you recommended your 
committee to adopt sites of this character, and in 
those localities which you have described, was 
the best for the interest of the metropolitan poor 
which you had in charge?—I have looked at it 
very carefully since, and I can only say, that if 
the work were to be done again, I could not take 
any other course than the method which was re- 
commended by me to the committee, acted on 
by the committee, recommended by them to 
the Board, acted on by the Board, and then by 
the Poor Law Board. 

466. I need hardly ask you, whether in enter- 
ing upon these negotiations and arrangements, 
the sole object which you and your committee 
had in view was the execution of your duty, and 
that you had no regard in the way of preference 
to one locality over another so as to favour one 
locality at the expense of another, either in the 
way of construction or non-construction of a hos- 
pital ?—We had only one ideain ourminds, namely, 
to obtain the best sites as far away from human 
beings and houses as possible ; that was our great 
idea. On the very day that we began our nego- 
tiations for this particular hospital site, we re- 
ceived a communication from the committee of 
the Fever Hospital at Islington, saying, we 
having asked them for what sum they would let 
us have their hospital and grounds consisting of 
three acres only, that they would let us have 


‘them for 50,0002, they finding another site 


withn three months, and we assisting them to 
find such a site. I need not say that the sum 
named only existed in their minds, and that we 
could not accept their offer. Then I might say 
that we were for two months engaged looking 
out for this site; I have the Minute book here, 
and I can go through the solid steps which we 
took to get at this site. In the first place, we 
appointed a sub-committee on the subject, on the 
18th of November 1867, consisting of three 
members, namely, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Bradley, and 


Mr. Tavener; this was on the very day we 


had 


° 


We wanted not 
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had rejected the 50,000 /. offer. Then at the 
meeting of the 5th of December, Mr. Harvey 
reported that the sub-committee for the north- 
western district had placed the matter in the 
hands of an agent, and on the 27th of December, 
the sub-committee for the north-western district 
were authorised through their agent to ascertain 
for what sum they might acquire a portion of 
the property known as Bartram’s. Then on the 

Ist day of January, a resolution was come to by 
the committee. that is to say, the joint fever 
hospital committee, of which I was chairman, 
and the small-pox committee, of which Mr. 
Holmes was chairman, the two committees meet- 
ing conjointly, he and I presiding alternately, 
and I may state that I was in the chair on 
that occasion, “That it appears to the joint 
committee that the estate known as Bartram’s, 
at Hampstead, is a favourable site for a 
hospital for this purpose in the north-western 
district.” On the 15th of January, Mr. Harvey 
and Mr. Bradley, and Mr. Tavener, reported 
on a letter received from the agent stating the 
terms on which the Bartram’s estate could be 
purchased. Then on the 18th of January, a 
proposal was submitted to us that 1,900/. per 
acre should be paid. On the 25th of January we 
come to the day of the remonstrance, and of 
the resolution of the Board, on the previous 
recommendation of our committees to purchase 
the land, and on the 29th of January a letter 
was received from the Poor Law Board authoris- 
ing the purchase of the property. 

467. Now all those circumstances being fresh 
in your recollection, and your visit to the site at 
that time being fresh in your recollection, had 
you on a recent occasion to refresh your memory 
with regard to the sité and with respect to the 
surrounding neighbourhood ?—I am sorry to say 
that I have not been able to go there since Wed- 
nesday, when I had my summons to attend 
here. 

468. Have vou, in your experience as a physi- 
cian, anything to tell us with regard to the 
danger or otherwise of these hospitals in spread- 
ing disease in the neighbourhoods in which they are 
situated, or with regard to the danger which may 
be anticipated from patients arriving always, sup- 
posing that proper care is taken in the conduct of 
the matter?—F rom the plan before the Committee 
it will be seen that Kilburn is 6 miles from 
either hospital; Notting-hill is 43 miles to 54 
miles from the Stockwell Hospital, as the crow 
flies, but it is much further by road. Padding- 
ton is 32 miles to 4} miles from the same hospital 
respectively. The road is good and direct. St. 
John’s Wood is 42 to 5$ miles from Stockwell: 
Kentish Town is 4 to 5 miles from Homerton, and 
5 to 6 miles from Stockwell; Hampstead is 
5 to 6 miles from Homerton, and from 6 to 7 
miles from Stockwell. St. Pancras is 34 to 43 
miles from Homerton, and 4 to 5 miles from 
Stockwell. I consider the evil effects of great 
distance to be the danger of a long journey in 
eases of extreme exhaustion. I would at once 
say that I do not think there is danger when 
the patient is not in a state of exhaustion. 
The detention of infectious cases in the districts 
themselves is owing to the distance. Only 11 
cases were sent in last year from Paddington, 
and no doubt a number of cases are retained in 
districts owing to their distance from the hos- 
pitals, tending to spread disease in those dis- 
~ 0.133. 
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tricts. Then with regard to the points that may 
be considered as to the communication of infec- 
tion, there are three questions: First, whether 
communication can take place from the outside 
of a carriage conveying a small-pox or a scarlet- 
fever patient. I might here simply quote Mr. 
Goschen’s remark, and that would be all I should 
have to say. 

469. The Committee would rather have your 
own experience on the matter?—I am quite 
ready to give the Committee my own expe- 
rience. I cannot see the possibility of its doing 
any harm. Of course the sides of the cab cannot 
do it; the only question is, can a breeze of wind 
passing through the carriage convey into the air 
infection of that kind? We know of no instance 
of that kind. 


Mr. Locke. 

470. That is to say, when it is going along?— 
Just so; we know of no case of wind conveying 
the infection from a case conveyed in a cab or 
carriage to people outside. 


Mr. Peil. 


471. Did you ever hear of a cabby dying of 
infection in such a way ?—I never did hear of a 
cabby dying in that way; but I should be very 
sorry to say that no cabby ever did so, because the 
cabman takes part in putting the patients in. 
I speak now of the carriages that our hospitals 
employ. The second question is, can infection 
be communicated from the inside to the outside 
of the building? That question is answered in 
a very satisfactory manner, by one of those 
terrible experiences that. we have had in this 
very hospital. We had a very large number of 
small-pox patients in the Hampstead Hospital, 
and that, too, when the Hampstead Hospital was 
constructed, not with all the appliances of science 
that we have now, but as it was then. Mr. 
Lord, who is the very able medical officer of the 
Hampstead district, says in his report, what has 
been already laid before the Committee, and I 
need not repeat it. I would then come to the 
question of other hospitals. You have before you 
also several illustrations from Stockwell and the 
other fever hospitals, and the result is that at the 
Stockwell Fever Hospital, at the Fever Hospital 
in Islington, and at the Fever Hospital in 
Homerton, fever does not spread to the buildings 
on the outside, and the property around those 
hospitals has not deteriorated in consequence of 
the hospitals. I am not able to say positively 
that it is the case with regard to the Small-pox 
Hospital, but I am not aware that it is otherwise, 
Then comes the question whether people inside 
the hospitals, who are engaged in the service of 
the hospitals, might by walking out of the 
hospital convey the fever to others whom they 
meet. Of course it is impossible to imprison 
your attendants; but in answer to that, 1 may 
say, that there is a series of experiences in our 
hospitals of remarkable value; 201 cases of 
fever and other diseases were admitted to 
Stockwell on one occasion, but in no instance 
was the fever communicated from one patient to 
another. In the year 1874, 30 cases of disease, 
chiefly diseases of the skin other than small-pox, 
were admitted into the Stockwell Small-pox 
Hospital, and not one of them took the small- 
pox. Then 239 cases were admitted in the year 
1874 into the Homerton Hospital, with diseases 
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neither infectious nor contagious, but though 
987 cases of infectious and contagious disease 
were admitted during that period into that 
hospital, m no case did the former class take 
the disease from the latter; none of the asylum 
servants whose duties did not bring them in 
contact with the sick took the disease. As those 
persons must have communicated with the hos- 
pital attendants, it is clear that those attendants 
do not convey the infection which they them- 
selves have been in presence of, to those they 
come in contact with. 

472. In fact the result of your experience is 
those hospitals need not, if proper precautions be 
taken, be a source of danger to the inhabitants 
or to the neighbourhoods, so.far as the transit of 
patients to and fro is concerned ?—That is my 
conviction. 


Mr. Coope. 


473. I think you mentioned that at the first 
meeting of the sub-committee you were of opinion, 
and in fact the great desire of the sub-committee 
was to obtain a site for the hospital as far as 
possible from human habitations /—Yes, as far 
as possible from being surrounded by human 
habitations. 

474, In other words, you wouid decidedly give 
the preference to a site in an open field for such 
a hospital, over a site surrounded by houses ?— 
Certainly, provided it were near enough to the 
parties whom it was intended to serve ; I may 
say that the crowded masses in London tend to 
lessen in population, whereas the large open 
spaces tend to increase in population. There is 
a constant flow of new habitations towards our 
three hospitals. 

475. In which direction should you say the 
greater increase of the population in the metro- 
polis takes place?—Outwards in every direc- 
tion. 

476. But in which direction more than any 

other; should yow not say that it was westward? 
—Yes, certainly westward; very much more 
westward than southward, and very little east- 
ward. 
477. I think I understand you to be decidedly 
of opinion. that the communication of disease, so 
far as your experience goes, does not take place 
to those outside those buildings ?—That is my 
experience and my reading ; at least I can hardly 
say that it is my experience, it is the result of 
my inquiry. 

478. You have come to that conclusion, have 
you ?>—Yes; LT have come to that conclusion from 
careful inquiry. 

479. Do you consider it impossible that any 
infection or communication of disease could take 
place to the water contained in a reservoir ad- 
joining such a building ?—That is a very dif- 
ferent question from the former one. A reser- 
voir is situated, as a rule, below the building, or 
if it is above the building it would not produce 
any mischief unless the channels from that reser- 
yoir dipped down below the level of the institu- 
tion; if those channels of communication dipped 
below the level of the building, then there is 
danger. The position that I take is that of a 
reservoir below the level of the building, Nearly 
every epidemic of enteric fever springs up from 
that very cause. It turns upon the level of the 
water communication. The contaminated matter 
gets into that water, and is taken by the people 
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who drink it, and that water has the effect of | 
producing disease,, 

480. You speak of an open reservoir, I sup- + 
pose ?—It would not matter whether it was 
opened or closed; whether it was roofed or 
whether it was open to the heavens. : 

481. Could infection take place through solid 
brick arches of three or four feet, with clay and 
turf on the top of it?—It might take place 
through the turf. I now speak of my own ex- 
perience. There is nothing like clay for con- 
ducting surface matter from one part to another ;’ 
there is nothing like a porous soil for retaining it 
on the spot; one is washed away and the other 
is retained. If your houses are on clay, the m- 
fected matter tends to leave the houses, if they 
are on a porous soil it tends to remain there, and 
make to itself anest. That is from a very careful 
examination of my own, and I published the opi- 
nion in 1847. 

482. You think it does not signify much 
whether a water reservoir is covered or un- 
covered ?— Not the least. 

483. The infection would be equally the same 
in both cases, would it not ?—Yes; but I speak 
of no other point than one for the moment. 


Mr. Railli. 


484. Were youipresent when this deputation 
of inhabitants of Havyerstock Hill came to your 
Board ?—I am sorry to say that it was my duty, 
as chairman of the committee, to object to the 
points which they raised. 

485. What were the points which they raised ? 
—I could not recollect them off-hand. My im- 
pression is that they were chiefly the great and 
intense dislike which they had to the presence of 
such neighbours, and that they were afraid of 
infection; but I should be sorry to give too con- 
fidently my version of their reasons; they were 
very ably and temperately argued, and I felt ex- 
ceedingly sorry that it was quite necessary we 
should do that which we had decided to do, be- 
cause we thought it right. 

486. They brought forward no new objection, 
I suppose ?—We had inquired into every point 
most carefully and specially on the spot. i mean 
every point that they brought before us. 

487. You had inquired into the matter before 
seeing them?—Yes, we had inquired into the 
matter before seeing them; there was nothing 
new ; we had gone up there several times with 
the sub-committee or with the committee, or got 
the whole of the members of the board to come 
up; it was my duty to explain the subject. tc 
them. 

488. The present site is pretty well surrounded 
by houses except on one side, is it not ?— There 
are no houses close to that site, with the excep: 
tion, unfortunately, of my friend’s, Sir Rowlanc 
Hill’s. It was so then, but looking at the maj 
now J only see his house. The site is as far from 
the population as it is possible to find a site s¢ 
near to the great mass of houses in London. | 
speak from experience, for with Mr. Clarke | 
went over, 1 should think, 20 places looking fo: 
sites, and I know of no site which is so free fron 
adjoining houses as that very site. I mean of al 
the sites I saw and the sites we got or coul 
get. oF 
~"489. What is the aspect of the present site | 
—It is on the right hand side as you go up th 
road, on the right hand slope of the hill. 

490. Doe 
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Mr. Raili—continued. 
490. Does it face north or south ?—It would 
chiefly face north-east. 

491. Take the site No.3, which way does that 
alternative site face?—I am not familiar with 
‘that site. 

Mr. Peil. 


492. You would call the situation exceedingly ' 


well timbered, would you not?—There was wood 
ound it, certainly. 

493. Is there not wood there now ?—I havé 
not been there lately. 
494. But ‘when you were there there was 
abundant timber, was there not ?—There was a 
fair quantity of good timber on the spot; I 
speak from recollection. 
495. More timber than houses ’—Certainly ; 
it was timber, not houses. 

496. And fields, not streets ?—Fields, and not 
streets. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


497, Have you heard any objection raised by 
the people in Hampstead that in going to the 
hospital the patients were likely to bring the 
disease with them. I mean the patients in the 
carriages?—I have not heard of that; but that 
would naturally be the fear, I suppose. 
498. Is there great danger from convalescent 
patients?—If convalescent patients came im- 
properly into contact with the people outside, 
the hospital would not do its duty. 
499. What are the regulations about allowing 
the patients to go out after treatment ?—Only 
that the physician would say that the patient is 
fit to go out; itis a matter of personal experience 
and opinion. 
500. But there would be some compulsion put 
on the patients, I suppose, not to go if he wished 
to go when the surgeon thought it unwise to let 
him out ?—I do not know that we should have 
the power to imprison a man, but it could very 
‘easily be managed. 
501. What is the nature of the soil of that 
site ?—I should say that it is a clayey soil. 
502. Did I understand you to say that in 
comparing clay soil with sandy or porous soil 
you would prefer clay ?—I did not say that. The 
question of soil is of very little importance, 
because owing to the buildings the soil is her- 
-metically sealed, and the influence of the soil 
ceases, owing to the sub-structure the drainage 
and the pavement; London may be called abso- 
lutely neutral as regards the character of its soil. 

503. But taking the two soils, which would be 
most retentive of disease?—The porous soil 
would be the most retentive of diseased matter ; 
that I know from personal observation, I traced 
amass of fever cases in Nottingham in the year 

1848 to a quantity of water that was thrown out 
in front of a row of buildings on a perfectly 
porous soil. The water disappeared immediately, 
the matter got into the water and produced 
disease. 
504. A porous soil would be dangerous be- 
cause of the communication with the water 
sources, would it not ?—Yes. 

505. On the other hand, in the case of a clayey 
soil, it would go off the surface easily, and go down 
the hills into the streams, would it not 7?—Yes, if 
there was a great flush it would go down the 

hills into the streams, but it would soon be 
washed away; vegetation would eat it up in a 

most rapid manner. 
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506. Was there any great difference in the 
soils of the sites that you imspected?—There 
was a considerable difference in the soils of the 
sites north and south. 

507. But not in this district ?—No; that was 
the only site which we inspected in the west 
district. We inspected the fever hospital site, 
and the fever hospital soil is not nearly so dense 
and «clayey a soil as the other; those were the 


only two sites that came before us in that dis- 
trict. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


508. Did you say that the deputation brought 
before you nothing that you had not inquired in- 
to previously ?—Not a single point. 

509. You had, as a matter of fact, inquired im- 
to what they brought before you?— We had 
inquired into every point. . 

510. You differ from Mr. Wyatt then, who 
said that they mquired into nothing ?— He was 
not on the committee; he gives a general impres- 
sion, I suppose. 

511. Was it then the committee that inquired 
into the matter, and not the board ?—The board 
deputed the work to the committee, who were 
responsible im this imstance, but the board 
also inquired ; they went up and spent a number 
of hours at the place, and walked over the place, 
and every member of the board made most 
scrutinising inquiries with regard to the nature 
of the site. 

512. Was not one of the suggestions of the 
deputation that time should be given in order to 
look out for some other site ’—I cannot remem- 
ber that. ; : 

513. You are aware that they only knew of it 
two days before the purchase, are you not?—I 
am not aware of that. 

514. If it was as I say that they only knew of 
it two days before the purchase, you would think 
two days rather a short notice, would you not? 
—I thought, having a great duty to do, only of 
doing my duty. J 

515. But should you not think that two days 
was rather a short time in which any one wished 
to oppose this could lay a properly completed 
case before you ?—I know that two days is all 
the time that I have had to prepare for coming 
here. A world of work can be done in two days; 
everything that was wanted could have been done 
in two days. 

516. You think that two days was quite suffi- 
cient for the inhabitants to complete and lay their 
case before you ?—Yes, I do, because it was so 
sumple; but they must have had more than two 
days, because we were so long at work on the site. 

517. They only had two days before they 
knew it was to be a hospital, did they ?—One 
member of the board was living in the place, 
namely, Mr. Marshall, a gentleman for whom I 
have the greatest respect; I am quite sure that 
he knew all that was going on; I do not think it 
is possible that the local inhabitants could have 
been ignorant of this the day after the committee 
made its report to the board. 

518. We have had it in evidence from Mr. 
Wyatt that it was only known two days before 
the purchase was completed?—He could not 
have been speaking to the same point. As to 
what the inhabitants knew, no one can know but 
the inhabitants themselves. 

519. Then how can you tell?—I cannot tell; 
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but as Mr. Marshall was on the committee, and 
as he was very much interested in that site not 
being taken, and beund by no question of secresy, 
I cannot conceive that that could have been kept 
from the inhabitants. 

520. It is a mere supposition of yours?—No; 
the board had a meeting in the previous week, 
and reporters might have been present if they 
had chosen. It seems impossible that the public 
should not have known that land was being 
looked for for a hospital in that very position; I 
cannot believe that they had their eyes sealed 
during the whole time; I, as a man of the world, 
cannot conceive it possible. 

521. Did they know it was for a hospital that 
land was being sought?—I-.have the advertise- 
ment here. 

522, Will you be kind enough to let me see 
the advertisement ?—The advertisement is as 
follows: “ Freehold land required.—The Metro- 
politan Poor Act, 1867. The Board of Manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Asylums Districts are 
desirous of obtaining freehold land suitable for 
the erection of buildings for hospital purposes. 
The sites must be one in the north-east district, 
one in the north-west district, and one in the 
southern district. Each site to contain not less 
than three acres. Full particulars, stating price, 
&c., with a plan of the land, to be addressed to 
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the undersigned, at the offices of the board, 6 

Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, on or 
before the 15th of November instant. By order, 
W. Jebb, Clerk to the Board.” That is dated 
the 31st of October 1867. 


523. You said that three miles was about the 


Mr. Ritchie—continued. | 


‘distance you thought the patients could safely be 


taken ?—That is the maximum distance; it isa 
little over what I like. i 

524. You are aware that Mr. Wyatt has stated 
that the vast majority of the patients who came 
to this hospital came from St. Pancras ? —That is 
a matter I do not know; I was not on the board 
at that time. 

525. Do you know how far St. Pancras is from 
the new site ?— Between three and four and a half 
miles. 


Mr. Peil: 


526. Was there any answer whatever made to 
that advertisment ?—I know about the advertise- 
ment. 


Mr. Locke. 


527. Did you ever see it before ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly ; I saw it at the very time. 

528. Do you know anything at all about this 
proposed alternative site No, 3?—Nothing what- 
ever. 
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Dr. Joun Henry BrineGes, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 
529. WiLL you be kind enough to state to 


_ the Committee what your position is with regard 


4 


to the Local Government Board ?—I am the 
Local Government Inspector advising the Local 
Government Board on Medical Poor Law matters 
in the metropolis. 

530. And you have held that position since 
the time when these hospital questions first 
arose, have you not?— Yes, since November 
1869. 

531. And you have been the organ of com- 
munication between the Local Government 
Office and the Metropolitan Asylums Board from 
that time, with regard to all matters connected 
with these hospitals, have you not?—I have 
been the organ of communication in respect of 
medical matters connected with them; with re- 
gard to other matters, I have not, however, been 
the sole organ. 

532. Do you remember the epidemic of small- 
pox which occurred in the year 1870 ?—Yes,. 

533. You made a report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the year 1871 on that subject ?— 
Yes; it isthe 23rd Annual Report of the Poor 
Law Board, 1870-71. 

534-5. Are there any passages in that report 
which you would desire to bring under the notice 
of the Committee?—Yes. The report to which 
I wish to direct the attention of the Committee 
is to be found at page 193 of the 23rd Annual 
Report of the Poor Law Board, 1870-71. 
I there say in the third paragraph, “In the 
autumn of 1869 a slight increase began to show 
itself, and the numbers of admissions in the first 
nine months of 1870, show that the disease, 
though not as yet showing a marked tendency to 


_a rapidly progressive increase, was yet steadily 


maintaining itself ata higher level.” Then there 
follows a table showing the number of admissions 
to the subscription small-pox hospital in Upper 
Holloway, in each of the first nine months of 
1870. ‘The report then proceeds, “ But during 
the next month” (that is to say the month of 
October) “ the face of things changed. The 
number of admissions to the hospital rose to 
144; every bed was filled, and it became neces- 
sary to refuse many applications for admission.” 
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“ During the month of October 21 unions and 
parishes sent patients to the hospital in the fol- 
lowing numbers. Bethnal-green, four; Green- 
wich, two; Hackney, six; Hampstead, one; 
Holborn (principally St. Luke’s), 17; Islington, 
17; Kingston, four; City of London, six; 
Lambeth, four; Lewisham, one; Marylebone, 
one; Mile End, two; Paddington, two; Shore- 
ditch, six; St. George’s, Hanover-square, two ; 
St. George-in-the-EHast, 20; St. Olave’s, two; 
St. Pancras, 15; St. Saviour’s, four; Stepney, 
one; Westminster (which means St. James’s), 
one; Whitechapel, five; making a total of 123. 
It is true that this table does not accurately re- 
present the proportion in which small-pox pre- 
vailed in these districts, because certain unions 
and parishes, subscribing more largely to the 
small-pox charity, had not unnaturally a pre- 
ference in the admission of patients; but it does 
show that the seeds of contagion were very 
widely distributed, as far back as October, over 
the metropolitan area, although the eastern half 
was undoubtedly far more thickly sown with 
them than the western.” 


Mr. Ritchie.] Is that October 1870 ?— 
That is October 1870. 


“ Towards the end of October the difficulty 
of disposing of cases of small-pox patients 
began to press heavily upon boards of guar- 
dians. In Whitechapel, Mile End, Shoreditch, 
Bethnal-green, and St. George-in-the-East, it be- 
came necessary to admit them within the precincts 
of the workhouse; a proceeding fraught with the 
most serious danger. Every possible precaution 
was taken to isolate them, and credit is due to the 
medical officers and the authorities generally for 
the fact that in so very few instances has there 
been even a suspicion, and that a doubtful one, 
that the disease may have spread from the small- 
pox ward to the other inmates of the workhouse, 
but the inconvenience and the difficulties caused 
have been very great. Early in November the 
medical officers of districts and workhouses were 
requested to forward tome weekly returns of the 
number of small-pox cases under treatment. It 
was obvious that active measures for the inglation 
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of the disease were necessary, and such returns 
would make it possible to estimate how far they 
should be carried. The Returns in question 
showed that in the week ending 5th Novem- 
ber there were 213 cases of small-pox under 
treatment by the medical officers of districts and 
workhouses, for whom no adequate hospital ac- 
commodation existed. This result was commu- 
nicated by meto the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
at their meeting of 12th November (the earliest 
date at which my returns for the previous week 
were complete). The managers of this Board at 
once resolved upon prompt action. It was 
decided that the temporary hospital at Hamp- 
stead, which did such good service last winter 
during the epidemic of relapsing fever, and which 
for some months had been vacant, owing to the 
entire cessation of this disease, should be appro- 
priated to small-pox patients. Full powers were 
given to the special committee which had been 
entrusted with the construction and management 
of that hospital, and application was made to the 
Poor Law Board for permission to engage the 
requisite staff, and for such expenditure as might 
be necessary This permission was at once 
given. Great praise is due to the vigour and 
promptitude with which the Special Fever Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Asylums Board have 
acted. Application was at once made by them 
to the ladies of the East Grinstead Sisterhood to 
supply a nursing staff, similar to that which 
proved so efficient last winter in the relapsing 
fever epidemic; a medical officer of great ability 
and experience was selected, and on the Ist of 
December, 12 days after the first order had been 
given, the temporary hospital at Hampstead was 
receiving patients ” (130 patients were admitted 
at first) “By the subsequent addition of an 
iron shed, which had been placed last year on the 
ground belonging to the Liverpool-road Fever 
Hospital, and which was re-erected and opened 
at Hampstead on the 5th of January, additional 
accommodation was obtained for 70 patients.” 
“But these measures, far exceeding as they 
do any provision that has been hitherto made 
for small-pox patients in the metropolis, 
have as yet fallen short of the evil to be 
dealt with~ The Table I will now quote 
states the number of small-pox cases under treat- 
ment at their own homes or in workhouses during 
successive weeks, from the 5th of November 1870 
to 7th of January 1871. Itis-to be borne in 
mind that the return refers exclusively to re- 
cipients of poor-law relief. Of small-pox in the 
classes above pauperism we have no returns. 


’ Number of cases under treatment at home -or in 


the workhouses: Week ending 5th November, 
213; week ending 12th November, 176; week 
ending 19th November, 273; week ending 26th 
November 318; week ending 3rd December, 314 ; 
week ending 10th December, 326; week ending 
17th December, 383; week ending 24th December, 
371; week ending 31st December, 465 ; week end- 
ing 7th January, 626. It will be borne in mind 
that in the 5th of these weeks the Hampstead 
Hospital was opened for 130 patients, and in the 
10th week for 70 more. Adding this 200, and 
bearing in mind that the emall-pox charity at 
Upper Holloway has been uniformly filled, we 
have the result, that the number of small-pox 
cases coming under the Poor Law Administra- 
tion has increased from about 300 at the begin- 
ning of November to more than 900 at the 
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beginning of January. 
moreover, that the increase has been alarmingly 
rapid during the last fortnight. Under. these 
circumstances, which I communicated to the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board on 
their meeting of 7th January, it became apparent 


to that Board that fresh action was necessary. — 


For although the permanent small-pox hospitals 
at Stockwell and Homerton were approaching 


their completion, and it was stated by the two — 


committees charged with their erection that they 
might be opened in the first week of February, 


yet as each of these buildings was only calcu- 


lated for 100 inmates, they would evidently be 
inadequate for the emergency. Application was 
consequently made to the Poor Law Board for 
permission to secure additional temporary room 
for 400 patients, which was at once granted. 
Operations have consequently already com- 
menced. Four new pavilions are in course of 
erection on the Hampstead site, which will re- 
ceive 200 patients, and it has been determined to 
devote one of the two permanent fever hospitals 
now nearly completed to the reception of small- 
pox cases, while the epidemic lasts. With regard 
to the additional buildings on, the Hampstead 


It is to be observed, 


_ = 


site, it may be well to observe that they are | 


placed at a still greater distance from the public 
thoroughfare than those previously erected, the 
space between this latter and the nearest house in 
the neighbourhood being already such as to pre- 
clude any possible danger of contagion. ‘The 
direction in which the new blocks extend is open 
io Highgate Fields. And here it may not be 
amiss to refer to some of the precautions taken by 
the managers to secure the immunity of the neigh- 
bourhood. Strict orders have been given to the 
officials of unions and parishes to send no patient 
in a cab or vehicle plying for hire. Tf any such 
should present itself, the porter has orders to take 
down its number, with a view to prosecution. In 
only one instance has the irregularity occurred. 
On admission the patient is at once clothed in 
the hospital dress, and his own clothes areremoved 
to the disinfecting room. When the acute days 
are over, he passes into the convalescent ward, 
and at the moment of dismissal, his disinfected 
clothes are brought back to him, not however in 
the ward, but ina room appropriated for the pur- 
pose.” I do not know that there is anything more 
which I need quote from that Report. 


536. Now, in their General Report of the same 
year, I observe the Poor Law Board make use 
of this paragraph. They say at page bao @ 
“ Tt was hoped that the asylums at Homerton 
and Stockwell would have been completed before 
the close of 1870, and had this been the case, it is 
probable that an effective check would have been 
interposed upon the progress of this disease.” Do 
you concur in that statement of opinion on the 
part of the Local Government Board ?—Yes, 
quite. ; 

537. Do you think that the small-pox epidemic 
at that time found you unprepared ?—Yes. 

538. That is to say, as com with what 
would be the case if another epidemic were to 
occur now ?—Yes. ) 

539. You think it probable that complete pre- 
paration beforehand to meet such an epidemic 
would have the effect of diminishing its virulence 
and reducing its proportions ?—Yes. _ 

540. What is your opinion generally as to the 

site 
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-site at Hampstead for an infectious hospital ?—I 


’ think it an extremely good site. 


\ 


541. Do you mean that it is good in itself, or 
good, having regard to the population which it is 
intended to serve, or both ?—1 think that it is so 
in both respects. I think it is a site good in 
itself, and that it is particularly good with refer- 
ence to the population that it is intended to 
serve. 

542. Do youagree with the previous witnesses 
who were examined before this Committee on 
Friday last, that a hospital there, or thereabouts, 
is absolutely necessary for carrying out the ob- 
jects with which the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
are entrusted by Act of Parliament?—I think 
that very strongly indeed. 

543. Have you formed a distinct opinion with 
regard to any danger which there may be from 
the presence of an infectious hospital in such 
a situation as this which we have been consider- 
ing ?—Yes, I have thought a good deal about 
it; and with the precautions that have been 
taken by the managers, I see no danger whatever 
in the existence of the hospital, except one, and 
that danger appears to me to be unavoidable if 
there are to be hospitals at all. That danger is 
the ambulances coming up, carrying patients to 
the hospitals; they stop, or many of them stop, 
in spite of every order to the contrary, at what- 
ever the nearest public-house to the hospital may 
be; the driver gets out, and very often also some 
of the patients’ friends get out, and go into the 
bar of the public-house, and I cannot say it is 
impossible that they may communicate small- 
pox to other persons at the bar. That appears 
to me to be a danger inherent in the existence of 
a small-pox hospital, whether it is at Kilburn or 
at Hampstead, or at any other place, because 
there must always be one or more public-houses 
that are the nearest and the most convenient for 
the drivers to stop at. 

544. When you speak of the relatives or 
friends of patients, you mean those who have 
been engaged in assisting in the removal ?—Yes, 
one or more friends or relatives of the patient 
frequently accompany the patient. 

545. Might it be possible to prohibit patients 
being accompanied by anyone but the hospital 
nurse or attendant?—-Yes, I think so; I think 
at least that stricter regulations might be made 
with regard to that. 

546. I take it that the ambulance is the property 
of the guardians ?—Yes; of the parish or union. 

547. Have you inquired into the matter of 
fact whether the neighbourhoods of these three 
hospitals, especially the neighbourhood of Hamp- 
stead, were infected by small-pox in such a way 
as to induce the reasonable belief that it was im- 
ported into the neighbourhood by the hospital 
patients ?—I can state most positively that small- 
pox existed in Hampstead, and existed in the 


immediate neighbourhood of that hospital some 


time before the hospital was opened. 

548. You have made specific inquiries into the 
facts of the case, have you ?—Yes. 

549. Therefore, if it is alleged that those hos- 
pitals, especially Hampstead, have proved a 
centre of infection, you would be prepared to 


dispute that proposition, would you ’—Quite. 


550. That is to say, from facts which you have 
investigated yourself ?—Certainly. 
551. Having been cognisant from the first 


with the circumstances of the epidemic, and with 
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the position in which it found the managers of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, what is your 
opinion with regard to the discretion and energy 
with which the Board conducted themselves 
during the period referred to? —If the Com- 
mittee would allow me, I should like to answer 
that question fully; I may say that I was pre- 
sent at almost every public meeting of the mana- 
gers, and I was present at a great many of the 
private committee meetings all through the 
epidemic; I was also in communication with a 
great many other local authorities with regard to 
the epidemic, and certainly my opinion is. that 
for efficiency, energy, and singleness of eye to 
the public welfare, the action of this Board of 
management during the epidemic was absolutely 
unrivalled, as far as my medical reading goes, in 
the whole history of epidemics. 

552. Is it your opinion that the hospital at 
Hampstead was overcrowded with patients in 
proportion to its size, and that any well-grounded 
objection might be made on that score ?—It was 
more crowded than I could wish for the purposes 
of hospital administration; that is the answer I 
would make. 

553. But you do not think that the over- 
crowding of the hospital had an injurious effect 
on the health of the neighbourhood ?—I do not 
think so. 

554. Nor even on the imagination of the 
neighbourhood ?—I would like to qualify my 
previous answer by one remark; I said [ thought 
the hospital was overcrowded for the purpose of 
medical administration, and among the important 
questions connected with medical administration 
there is this question. The resident medical 
superintendent ought to have absolute control 
over all the patients in the hospital. When the 
number of patients gets beyond a certain number 
it is more difficult for him to superintend them ; 
and in that way I think the number of patients 
at one time was certainly more than one resident 
medical superintendent could properly keep in 
order. That is all I wish to say in qualification 
of my answer. 

555. Would you therefore recommend that the 
number of patients to be received hereafter 
should be more limited than it was at that time ? 
—I would recommend that every practicable 
measure should be taken to prevent the number 
being so great. JI am not prepared to say that 
under no circumstances whatever should the 
numbers be as great as they were then, because I 
distinctly thought at the time that the managers 
chose the least of two evils. 

556. Do you think that in justice to Hamp- 
stead the Hampstead Hospital should not have 
been, if it were possible to avoid it, so largely 
availed of, as compared with other small-pox 
hospitals; do you, in fact, think that the_ten- 
dency of the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board was unduly tomake use of Hamp- 
stead as compared with the other two hospitals? 
—No, I think not, for this reason: The area of 
Hampstead and the area of Stockwell are, I 
think, about the same; and I think [ am right in 
saying that at one time on the ground at Stockwell 
there were 620 patients suffering from small-pox, 
which, I think, is a greater number than was 
ever admitted on to the ground at Hampstead. 

557. But in the event of a future epidemic 
happening, would it be your advice that the 
Hampstead Hospital should be again used to the 
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extent that it was used on the last occasion be- 
fore recourse was had to the vacant pieces of 
ground ready for use in other parts of the-town ? 
—Certainly not; I should propose to arrange it 
for a moderate number of patients; I mean a 
number varying from 200 to 300, perhaps 200, 
and then utilising the other vacant sites; then 
if the epidemic still ran ahead of all the efforts 
made, it would be a question whether you should 
admit more than that tothe Hampstead site or 
not. 

558. Do you think that the objection on the 
part of the neighbourhood to the use of the 
Hampstead Hospital was intensified by the fre- 
quent arrival of patients, which might have been 
less frequently necessary if the other hospitals 
had been availed of ?—Certainly ; the Hampstead 
Hospital was, between December and February, 
the only hospital which the managers had, the 
Stockwell and Homerton Hospitals not being 
then opened. 

559. You think one might hope that on a 
future occasion there would not be that prolonged 
and frequent succession of ambulances passing to 
and fro that there were on that occasion ?—I 
think so, most certainly. 

560. Assuming that the site at Hampstead is 
retained for those purposes, what do you think 
would be a reasonable mode of dealing with the 
present fabrics ; what would be the proper repairs 
or additions that ought to be made, not going so 
far as to construct a permanent establishment like 
that of Stockwell or Homerton, but what would 
be the amount of building now to be undertaken 
with a view to provide against emergencies, but 
with no view of retaining it as a permanent esta- 
blishment ?—My advice would be unquestionably 
to provide a sutlicient administrative building to 
meet three purposes. First of all, to provide for 
the residence of a doctor (but that is already 
there); then to provide sufficient laundry appli- 
ances, and to provide sufficient lodging for the 
nurses, and also sufficient disinfecting apparatus. 

561. Some of that provision you have described 
as being there already ?—Yes. 

564%. The amount of bricks and mortar, so to 
speak, which you would still recommend to be 
furnished forthe completion of the administrative 
block would not be very large?—It would be 
very small, 

563. Now about the alternative sites; have 
you made yourself acquainted with the alternative 
site No. 3, and the other sites /—-I have been there 
and seen them. I cannot say that in every re- 
spect I have critically examined them, ‘ 

564. What would be your view of those sites 
generally ?—I may say that I visited No. 1 site 
in the year 1871, and my first impression was 
that it would have been, if the thing had been 
gone into de novo, a fair site. That was my first 
impression. But I have since changed my opinion 
from further inquiries which I have made in 
consequence of looking more carefully into the 
question of the noise of the railway connected 
with it. With respect to Nos. 2 and 3 sites, I 
still am of opinion, though I express that opinion 
rather guardedly in consequence of hearing what 
Dr. Frankland said, that they would be, ifthe thing 
were gone into de novo, very fair sites on which 
to build an infectious hospital. Ido not say that 
they would be as good absolutely as Hamptead, 
but, as sites for an infectious hospital, they would 
be good. 
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565, Comparing them with the present Hamp-— 


stead site, what would be your feeling, speaking 
entirely from your own point of view?—I have 
three objections to substituting either of those- 
sites for the Hampstead site. My first objection 
is the increased distance from the part of London 
which is to be supplied. 

566. You concur in that view which has already 
been fully stated to this Committee, do you ?— 
Yes. 


567. Will you kindly go on to the next point? — 


—The second objection is, that if the managers | 


were to give up the Hampstead Hospital I do not 
see how they could resist the pressure which has 
already been brought to bear on them from the 
neighbourhood of other sites. 

568. Which site do you now speak of ?—I 
mean the pressure from the owners of property 
adjoining the proposed site. My third objection, 
perhaps, the Committee may think a little specu- 
lative, but it is in my own mind a very real one. 
From the immensely rapid increase of London 
there is a great probability that 10 years hence 
more sites may be wanted in any future epidemic, 
and an increasing difficulty must certainly be 
found in getting sites anywhere near the centre of 
London. 

569. Now are you aware, as a matter of fact, 
that the alternative sites would be objected to by 
parties who are resident in the neighbourhood ?—. 
Yes. 

570. By public bodies as well as private in- 
dividuals ?—Yes, I believe that a public body 
has already sent in formal objections. 

571. Putting aside the evidence of Dr. 
Frankland, whether you agree with it or not, do 
you consider that the statement of that opinion 
would have, or has had, the effect of raising a 
feeling which it would be extremely difficult to 
encounter ?—Yes, I think there is no doubt about 
that; it has raised an alarm, no doubt. 

572. Would you go so far as to say that, in 
your opinion, under no circumstances should the 
managers part with the site which they have got 
possession and availed themselves of?—Unless a 
site equally good in all respects could be found, 
and I think it would be dangerous even then. 1 
cannot say that I should advise them to give it 
up, unless the site proposed were very distinctly 
better than the one they had. 


Mr. Coope. 


573. You have stated that, as far as your 
knowledge goes, every precaution is taken to 
meet the danger and difficulty in conveying 
patients to those different hospitals, but what do 
you say with regard to the danger from the 
attendants?—That danger has been met, I be- 
lieve, by the managers, and certainly by the 
Poor Law Board, by a circular issued by them; 
I think you will find that circular in the Report 
of 1870-71, or the Report of 1871-72. The 


circular is addressed to boards of guardians with 


regard to this very point, the drivers of the 
ambulances stopping at public-houses. 
574. Supposing a public-house was imme- 
diately close to one of those hospitals, you would 
think that it was very well suited for increasing 
infection, I suppose, by inducing those who 
stopped at the hospital to go in there ?—I think 
if a public-house is near, within a handy distance, 

they will stop at it. f ; 
575. Vo you think that would very much in- 
crease 


' sites before me, before I ean positively vera 
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crease the chance of infection. Is it your opinion 
that, en route, either going or returning, they 
would be likely to stop at a public-house, after 
delivering their charge, and finding one very 
handy, close to the hospital ?—I think they will 
stop at the nearest public-house, wherever 
it is. 

576. Do you think that the public-house is 
absolutely essential, under any circumstances ? 
—There would be a strong tendency to stop at it 
if the men.were not prevented by superior 
authority. 

577. Do you think it more probable that an 
attendant would go into a public-house which 
was immediately adjoining one of those hospitals 
than if it were at some distance from the hospi- 
tals ?—I do not think that there is much differ- 
ence there. 

578. You stated very properly that the Metro- 
litan Asylums Board had shown great energy and 
single-mindedness of action in fighting with the 
disease during its prevalence on the last occasion. 
But I presume you are of opinion that even such 
a board as the Metropolitan Asylums Board may 
commit an error of judgment in the selection of 
a site ?—Certainly. 

579. The hospital at Hampstead, you say, was 
overcrowded at times, that is to say, uncomfort- 
ably overcrowded ?—It was overcrowded so far 
as medical administration went, that is that there 
was a larger number than one medical superin- 
tendent could properly govern, It was not more 
crowded than the site of Stockwell, but there 
were two distinct medical officers there to super- 
intend it. 

580. With regard to the present sheds at 
Hampstead, they are worn out, are they not ?— 
Some are worn out, and some, I understand, are 
likely to last a considerable time longer. 

581. How long have they been built ?—They 
were built in the year 1869. 

582. They are cased with iron, I believe ?— 
Yes. 

583. You have mentioned that No. 1 site 
would be objectionable from the noise of the rail- 
way; there is a large coal shunting station near 
it, is there not ?— Yes. 

584, Are you aware that the Board purchased 
a site at Brompton, near Lillie Bridge, which is 
adjoining the railway, and where trains are run- 
ning continuously all day ?—I know that it is 


- near the railway. 


585. Are you not aware that it abuts on the 
railway ?—Yes, I think it does. 

586. Did the Board consider that site objec- 
tionable then ?—I daresay they would have pre- 
ferred that that objection should not have 
existed, but they cannot pick and choose; the 
range of choice is very small in a place like 
London. 

587. But suppose they can choose between 
two sites, one in the midst of houses, and the 
other in green fields, notwithstanding that there 
might be a railway near, which site do you think 
they ought to choose ?—I cannot answer that 
question in the abstract ; I must have the two 
the disadvantages and the advantages in the 
balance. 

588. Supposing they were both equally easy 
of access, should you give your preference to the 
isolated site, or to the one in the midst of houses ? 
—If the two were equally near to the homes of 
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the patients, I should give my preference to the 
one that was furthest from the houses. 

589. You have mentioned that your third ob- 
jection to any other site than the one selected by 
the Board at Hampstead is, that owing to the 
rapid increase of the population in London, it 
may be some day difficult to get a site near to 
the centre of London ; now in which direction do 
you consider that the most rapid increase of the 
population of London is goimg on ?—It is very 
easy to find that out from the Census returns; I 
think you will find that London expands on 
every side; I will not say with absolute unifor- 
mity, but certainly it is extending to the north- 
east, to the westward, and to the southward. 

590. But not to the eastward ?—I will not say 
that; I think anyone who sees Stratford would 
say that London was very rapidly increasing in 
that direction. 

591. If there isa great increase of London, 
in which direction do you think it is mostly ex- 
tending, supposing it is not strictly equal ?—I 
should prefer consulting the Census returns 
before giving a definite answer. 

592. You are not prepared to say that the 
population is increasing much more rapidly west- 
ward than in any other direction ?—No, certainly 
not; speaking-off hand, I should say on the 
whole that the population was increasing in the 
south of London more rapidly than in any other 
part, but I speak without book in the matter. 

593. The attention of the Committee has been 
drawn to a certain water-reservoir adjoining the 


_alternative site, No. 3; have you turned your 


attention to the danger of infection from a hos- 
pital being built in its vicinity, and affecting 
the water injuriously ?—I have turned my atten- 
tion to that, but as I said before, I must express 
at present a guarded opinion about it; my 
opinion is (but it is given subject to future modi- 
fication) that with that soil, and with proper 
precautions, the objection to that alternative 
site, No. 3, on account of the proximity of the 
reservoir, is as unfounded as most of the objec- 
tions that have been made against the Hampstead 
site itself. 

594. You think that that objection is also un- 
founded ?—Yes; that is my present impression, 
but it is only since my visit to the alternative 
site, No. 3, that I have read Dr. Frankland’s 
reports; therefore I give my opinion subject 
to possible modifications, when I have inquired 
further into the matter. 

595. You think that of the three sites the al- 
ternative site, No. 3, is the preferable one ?— Yes, 
on the whole I do think so. 

596. Do you think that a site is unusually iso- 
lated. -with a reservoir on one side, a cemetery 
on the other, a railway on the third, and a road 
on the fourth side?—Yes, I callit a very isolated 
site. 

Mr. Rall. 

597. With regard to the question of public- 
houses, have you visited this alternative site, 
No. 3 ?—Not very lately. 

598. You are not aware that it is impossible to 
approach the alternative site, No. 3, without ap- 
proaching the Black Lion public-house, because 
there is no other road; you must go through the 
village of West End, must you not ?—It might be 
approached by the Edgware-road. ‘ 

599. But that village is close to the site, is it 


not ?—Yes. 
E 600. If 
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600. If the population of St. Pancras want to 
go there, that is the natural way ?—Yes. 
601.. There might bea way from the Edgware- 
road, but that would not lead so directly to the 
population to be dealt with ?—Quite so. 


Mr. Ralli. 


602. Now, among other objections, do you 
consider it an objection to the new site that 
it is so very high and exposed ?— No, I do 
not. 

603.. With regard to the noise, do you consider 
that very objectionable?—The noise in the case 
of the No. 1 site is a very strong objection indeed. 
I visited that. site specially for the purpose of 
enquiring into it; it is not merely the railroad ; 
it is the fact of its being a shunting station, and 
the fact of the ground lying in such a particular 
way that the sound is echoed; every whistle: is 
echoed there ; the sound is particularly loud and 
particularly disturbing; I should never think of 
recommending convalescing fever patients to be 

laced there. 

604. Thatissite, No. 1; does not that apply to 
alternative site, No. 3, also ?—-My visit to the al- 
ternative site, No. 3, has been too short yet for me 
to say; I have been there and formed a. general 
view ; before I should think of recommending the 
Local Government Board to sanction the pur- 
chase of any site, | should make a much more 
minute examination of the spot than I have yet 
been called: upon to make ; it has not come before 
me in that shape. 

605. At the Hampstead site the houses nearest , 
are those of the Roman Catholic school, are they 
not ?— Yes. 

606. They have made no objection to the 
proximity of the hospital, have they ?—When 
the hospital was building they complained very 
much before it was completed. 

607. Have there been any cases of infection 
in the school ?—1 believe none. 

608. Do you know of any cases of infection im 
the houses that abut om the hospital ?—Small- 
pox has occurred im houses that are not far from 
the hospital. 

609. Do you know whether any cases of small- 
pox have occurred in houses that adjoin, or whose 
gardens adjoin, the hospital?—Yes, I believe 
small-pox has occurred there ; but I speak under 
correction. 

610. In which houses have those cases oe- 
curred ?—I forget the name, but I think it is 
Mr. Hadley’s house. 

611. North of the Metropolitan and Midland 
Railways there are some houses partly unfinished; 
do you know when those houses were’ built to- 
wards the north-east corner of the site?—Yes,. 
those houses, I believe, were completed after the 
hospital was occupied. 

612. I suppose if the hospital were to continue 
there there would be a brick wall built all along 
where there is now only a wooden paling ?—I 
should advise that. 


Mr. Pemberton. 

613.. Will you be good enough to give the 
Committee a description of the ambulances used, 
there ; are they like common street cabs ?— There 
have been some cases where guardians have. sent 
patients in common street cabs sitting up; every~ 
thing has been done to induce. them to provide 
proper ambulances; I believe now without ex-. 
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tion in carriages specially provided. 

614. Ave the drivers:of those ambulances, ser- 
vants of the vestries of the board of guardians 
who send them ?— Yes, of the beardsof guardians. 

615. Are there. any precamtions taken to pre-. 
vent their communicating with the patients ?—I 
think there are; they donot personally commu- 
nicate with the patients because they remain on. 
the box while driving, and they have had instruc- 


tions given them very distinctly not to stop at 


public-houses on their way ; the Local Govern~, 
ment. Board sent round circulars to the boards of 
guardians, and the boards of guardians have done; 
what they can to prevent that evil. 

616. In the ordinary course. of things those; 
patients are removed in ambulances belonging: to) 
boards of guardians, driven by servants of the; 
board of guardians, arethey not ?—Y es. . 

617. Are they permanent servants of the 
guardians, or are they engaged for that particular 
work ?—In some eases the board of guardians, 
found it extremely difficult t0 find paid officers, to 
drive the ambulances, and, they: have been forced: 
to avail themselves of the services of inmates of 
workhouses because of the panie caused by the 
epidemic. ls 

618. Who are allowed! to go with the patients ? 
—Sometimes the nurse,.and. sometimes a friend! of 
the patient travels inside: the ambulance with. the 
patient. 

619. The friends are allowed to, go im the 
ambulance with a patient, are they ?— Very oftem 
they are; one friend at all events is: allowed 
to go in the ambulance with the patient. 

620. Of course the Board) have no power over 
those friends as. to what they do afterwards, and 
as to where they go to.?—Not.in that case.. 

621. Are the friends of the patients cautioned as 
to what they do.’—Every effort has:been made: to 
induce caution. I cannot say what every board of 
guardians does, but boards of guardians have had 
their attention called to the extreme danger of 
careless communications of that kind. 

622. Have you heard of any case in, which small- 
pox has been, suspected, of being conveyed by 
persons who had accompanied patients to the 
hospitals, going to. the workhouse afterwards!— 
L have heard it stated, but I never heard any- 
thing that at all approximated toa proof of it. 

623. Have you heard of no ease sufficiently. 
specific for you to inquire into?—No, I have not 
heard of sucha case as that.’ 

624. Did I rightly understand yow to say that, 
your third objection to the shield site was this : 
you said there was. an increasing difficulty in, ob- 
taining sites as the population increased ?— Yes. 

625. That would be an objection against a 
scheme moving from any. existing site, would it 
not ?—Yes. 

626. That would have no reference to this par- 
ticular site?—Just so., +3 

627. It would be an objection. to. moving from, 
any site which they might, happen to have got? 
—yYes, any site which they might happen to 
have got. ant ; 

628. You were asked about the site at, Lillie 
Bridge; do. you know whether there is much 
traffic there; is there a shunting station, and as 
much noise from the railway as at.this other place? 


—No, I believe the trains simply pass along; it — 


is not a shunting station, I think... |, 
629. Was that. site at, Lillie Bridge obtained 
tor 
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} for the same purpose as this site here for the 


present hospital ?—Yes, that was obtained m 
order to provide for the possible emergencies of 
an epidemic. 

630. Doryou know what'the size of the ground 


at Lillie Bridge is ?—I think it is six acres. 


631. Is it proposed to build a permanent 
erection there’?—No, I believe no such proposi- 
tion has ever been made. I believe that it is 
regarded as a place on which a temporary building 
could be erected during an epidemic. 

632. It is mot proposed ‘to erect buildings of 
this permanent description which you think 
necessary on the proposed site?—No, no such 


_ proposition has yet been made by auyone that I 


know of. . 

633. Perhaps ithey would not wish to incur 
the expense until it was absolutely necessary ?— 
I think it usa grave question for consideration, 
whether a small administrative building should 
not be put there. 


634. You would wish to have some permanent 


buildings on each spot, would you ?—That is 
what 1 would prefer, in view of -a possible 
epidemic. J should have a small permanent 
admimstrative block at Brompton, and also one 
in the Old Kent-road. 

635. Now ‘take the average number of patients 
that come to the hospital, and that :pass from ‘the 
principal partsof St. Pancras and Holborn; do 
they pass through as populous districts or more 
populous districts on their way to the present 
hospital, than they would in ‘going to either of 
the proposed new sites?—If they went to the 
new «site, they would pass through exactly the 
same districts as they pass through in going to 
Hampstead,:or at least quite analogous districts, 


_ and they would also pass through between a mile 


and amile and a quarter of other districts which 
would be superadded. 
636. So that, in fact, with regard to going 


- through populous districts, you think the present 


site is preferable?—I do, but I guard myself 
against saying that I think any danger is caused 
by this passing of the patients along the streets. 
I speak only of the alarm caused. 

637. You:do not consider that there is much 


‘danger to the neighbours from ‘the fact of the 


» 


patients going in those ambulances ?—I have yet 
to learn that there is any danger iat all from that. 
I speak now tof the danger of passing through 
the streets. 

638. With regard to alternative site, No. 3, is 
there much difference in the population around 
the existing sites, compared with those around 
the proposed site ?—There are more people around 
the present site, no doubt, and more houses than 
there are:around the proposed sites. 

639. The thouses are closer, are they not ?— 
Yes, no doubt, the houses are closer. 


Mr, Pell. 


640. Do you consider that it is necessary to 
have hospital accommodation at the three dif- 
ferent points of the metropolis that have been 
selected ?—I cannot say that I consider it neces- 
sary to have permanent hospital accommodation 
at those three sites. 

_ 641. Do you believe that the division of the 
metropolis into three districts, putting hospital 
accommodation in or near to each of them, wasa 
wise plan, and one that was made with judgment, 
and after due consideration ?—I thiuk it was 


avery wise scheme indeed; I quite agree that 
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there should be ‘at least those three centres for 
hospitals during an epidemic. 

642. The Committee may take it that you do 
not entertain the idea of the two existing small-pox 
and fever hospitals being sufficient for the wants 
of the metropolis with regard ‘to fever and ‘small- 
pox, that is to'say, Homerton and Stockwell ?— 
Certainly not; they are sufficient for ordinary 
average times, but'they are not in the least suffi- 
cient In view of an epidemic. 

643. Supposing provision only had been made 
for those two hospitals, and the land bought for 
those two hospitals, you would have advised ‘the 
Local Goyernment Board and the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board to precure a ‘third site for the 
north-west of the metropolis ?—Yes, I shouid, 
certainly. 

644. In fact, that advice has been given to 
pes and they have acted on it, have they not? 
—Yies. 

645. Do you consider ‘that the situation they 
have chosen ‘at Hampstead is ‘as good ‘as they 
could possibly get for the wants of that district? 
—I have never seen any other so good. 

646. Some stress has-been laid on the danger 
likely to arise to the persons enjoying the advan- 
tages of the beautiful scenery at Hampstead 
Heath; do you ‘believe that those ‘apprehensions, 
as they have been stated, are well founded ?— 
No, I look upon them as entirely chimerical. 


647. Take the case of a person going for an 
hour or two on to Hampstead Heath, and another 
man going fon an hour up the dome of St. Paul’s, 
do you think that the danger would be about 
equal to both of them with regard to catching 
small-pox from the Hampstead Hospital ?—Yes. 

648. The person up the dome of St. Paul’s 
would, you think, be as. likely to catch the 
small-pox from Hampstead Hospital as a person 
who might go for an hour or two to Jack Straw’s 
Castle ?—Yes; except that the person who went 
up the dome of St. Paul’s might come into con- 
tact possibly with people who had small-pox, 
on the staircase. 

649. In truth, there is a very small portion of 
Hampstead Heath that comes at all near the 
present hospital; it is what you might call the 
knuckle end of the heath ; it is near to the pond? 
—Yes, I believe thatsis so. 

650. The way in which the heath is approached 
by the railway passengers and people from a dis- 
tance, is over the North London Railway, 
arriving at the station at the foot of the heath, 
and the heath is on the other side of the station ? 
—Yes. 

651. Now, I think, 1 understand you to say 
that you do not believe with the precautions that 
the Asylums Board are able to take, and which 
they have applied so well, that there is the 
slightest danger of the infection spreading beyond 
the walls of the present hospital ?—'That is most 
distinctly my view; a patient being once in the 
hospital the danger of infection from the hospital 
afterwards to the surrounding houses is as far as 
my opinion goes, absolutely nil. 

652. If you were to remove the whole of the 


apparatus from the present situation at Hamp- 


stead to the alternative site, No. 3, do you beheve 
that any. greater security would arise to the 
inhabitants of Hampstead; I speak simply of the 
infection that might pass from the hospital, I do 
not speak of the transit?—No, I do not think 
they would gain in the smallest degree. 
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653. Now we come to the means of approach, 
and the question of the public-houses; is it not a 
very common idea, and one not confined to the 
lower class, such as cabdrivers and so on, that 
what they call taking a nip when they come in 
the way of infection is a very admirable and en- 
joyable way of taking a disinfectant; there is an 
idea that a glass of spirits is a prophylactic, the 
idea being as old as Defoe’s time ?—Yes, I 
believe it is a common impression, and perhaps 
it is not altogether unfounded. 

654. Therefore, possibly, if those drams may 
be taken in approaching the hospital, 1 suppose 
they may be taken on leaving the hospital ?—It 
is very likely; I believe it is quite certain that 
ambulances have stopped two-or three times on 
their way to the hospital. 

655. With the prospect of an arduous journey 
into the country towards Edgware on a longer 
road, well provided with public-houses, the pro- 
bability is that there would be more frequent 
stoppages, is it not; that is to say, an ambulance 
going three miles would probably pull up more 
frequently at public-houses than if the driver 
had only to go a mile ?—Yes, I should say that 
was the probability. 

656. And nothing could stop that unless the 
ambulances were placed entirely under the control 
of the guardians or the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board?—I do not say that it cannot be done 
unless it is placed entirely under the control of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board; that, probably, 
would be the best way of doing it, but I think 
that a good deal more might be done. A great 
deal has been done in the way of stopping it 
already. 

657. You do not know whether the custom at 
the “ George ” has declined in consequence of its 
being generally known that those drivers take 
their drams there after leaving the hospital ?—I 
cannot say. 

658. The house has not been shut up, at all 
events, has it?—I think not. 


Mr. Hayter. 


659. What is the distance of this hospital from 
the place which is popularly known as Hamp- 
stead Heath?—Hampstead Heath is such a 
large place that I hardly .know how to answer 
the question, but I think it is three-quarters of 
a mile from the Hampstead workhouse, and 
that may be regarded as acentral pot of Hamp- 
stead. 

660. Do you happen to know whether 800 
or some large number of coal trucks are shunted, 


“nightly, near the alternative site, No. 3?—I 


cannot say; I should have to look at the site a 
good deal more carefully before I could say. 

661. Is there a large shunting station there? 
—Very near No. 1 site. 

662. I thought it was near No. 3 site?—The 
noise would certainly be felt more at No, 1 than 
at No. 3. 

663. The ambulances are the property of the 
parish ?—Yes. 

664. But under the control of the guardians? 
—They are, generally speaking, the property of 
the guardians; the arrangement varies, but most 
of the boards of guardians have now their own 
ambulances belonging to them. - 

665. Do the boards of guardians give the orders 
for the transmission of the sick poor ?7—Yes; it 
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comes in the usual way before 
officers. 

666. Some laxity appears to have prevailed in 
the regulations both with regard to the friends of 
the patients, and in the selection of the drivers ; 
is that so?—With regard to the selection of 
drivers all I know is, that there was during the 
pressure of the epidemic, an excessive difficulty on 
the part of some of the parochial authorities in 
getting responsible paid officers to drive the 
vehicles; they simply refused to do it im certain | 
cases. That did happen, undoubtedly. 

667. Then with regard to friends; who is it 
decides that those friends shall go in the ambu- 
lance ?—Nobody ought to go except the nurse, 
under the employ of the guardians, but it has— 
happened very often, that. when a patient has 
been removed from his own house he has abso- 
lutely refused to go unless one or two friends 
were allowed to go in the ambulance with him; 
that has frequently happened. 

668. Do you think that the danger which you 
apprehend from the transmission of disease 
through the drivers and the friends of the patient, 
might be obviated by the issue of stricter regula- 
tions from the Local Government Board and the 
various boards of guardians in the metropolis ?— 
Yes, I think a great deal might be done more 
than has been done. The Local Government 
Board has issued a circular to boards of guar- 
dians, and that circular has had a very con- 
siderable effect. 

669. Could not the drivers be made liable to 
dismissal for the disobedience of an order for- 
bidding them to enter public-houses ?—Certainly, 
I should expect the guardians would dismiss such 
a driver, but when he is a pauper he is irrespon- 
sible. 

670. Is he paid for driving ?—He might be 
paid by some extra beer perhaps. 

671. But he might be punished in some way 
if he is an inmate of the workhouse, might he 
not ?—Yes, 

672. Might the friends be excluded from the 
ambulance, so as to have only nurses in them ?— 
I think that might be done, but it must be 
remembered that possibly such legislation would 
involve a balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages. There is a very great objection on 
the part of poor people to be removed to a 
hospital at all, and anything that made them 
more unwilling to go to a hospital would of 
course involve their staying at their own houses, 
and perhaps infecting the whole of the neighbour- 
hood, which would be a much greater evil. 

673. But if it were possible to exclude the 
friends of the patients, and send nurses only from 
the workhouses with the sick poor, it would be 
an adyantage?—It would be # very great ad- 
vantage indeed. 


“Mr. Arthur Peel. 


674. I suppose that those regulations might be 
made by the Metropolitan Asylums Board ?—I 
suppose that might be done; it would involve 
their having a supply of vehicles of their own in 
various parts of London. Lh 

675. The guardians of the several unions 
would cordially acquiesce in any regulations 
made by the district board, I suppose ?—I should 
suppose so. The rules would need careful con- 
sideration, of course. (hii ‘a 


the relieving } 
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676. Are the drivers now disinfected on 
arrival at the hospital; you said that a driver 
ought to be punished if he got into a public- 
house, but on leaving the asylum he is at large, 
is he not ?—Yes, he is at large, but his business 
would be to drive back to his own workhouse. 

677. Is it possible to disinfect him ?— Cer- 
tainly; it would be possible for the parochial 
authorities to imsist upon his coming into the 
workhouse, and having his clothing disinfected. 

678. I suppose the public-house difficulty is 
not peculiar to Hampstead ?—Not at all. 

679. At Homerton and Stockwell there is just 
the same difficulty, is there not ?— Yes, there is 
just the same difficulty with regard to Stockwell 
and Homerton. 

680. You have mentioned the Subscription 
Hospital at Highgate or Holloway; in whose 
hand is that hospital ?—The resident medical 
officer is Mr. Marson. 

681. That is not in any way under the control 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, is it?—No, 
that is a charity hospital. 

682. You mentioned that you should not think 
it was necessary to have three permanent small- 
pox hospitals in ordinary years ?—Just so; I do 
not think that is necessary. 

683. Do you contemplate filling this new hos- 
pital at Hampstead with ordinary cases, or, so to 
speak, extraordinary cases; would you propose 
to fill the Stockwell and Homerton hospitals first, 
and then fill Hampstead afterwards, or would you 
fill them all as circumstances arose?—I should 
regard Stockwell and Homerton as the two per- 
manent stations; they are now permanent stations 
for fever and small-pox. With regard to the 
Hampstead and the other sites, it is a question 
for consideration, how far exactly it is desirable 
to carry your prospective provision. 
say, Build an administrative block at Hampstead, 
and keep up the existing sheds as long as they 
-will last, and there leave the matter. 


684. Can you give the Committee the greatest 
number of small-pox cases during the highest 
period‘of the epidemic, and the accommodation 
for small-pox in the area of London ?—I think I 
could state the latter approximately ; I think the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board managers provided 
rather more than 2,000 beds altogether. 

685. How many cases of small-pox were there 
in London at that time ?—The number of small- 
pox cases was very much greater than that; it is 
very difficult to estimate precisely ; you could 
tell the exact number of deaths, but it is impos- 
sible to tell exactly the number of cases. 


686. Did I understand you to say that the 
permanent buildings proposed to be erected at 
Hampstead were further from the road than the 
present temporary sheds ?—I was reading from a 
report written by me in the year 1871, and I was 
describing what was going on at that time; there 
were sheds erected in the year 1869 (three 
blocks), and there were other sheds erected after- 
wards in 1870 and the beginning of 1871, and 
those were further off; that is what I meant. 


687. The permanent sheds proposed to be 
erected now would be precisely on the same site 
as the present, would they ?—I am not. aware 
that any plans are before us for a permanent 
building; I have seen no plans, and no plans 
have been decided upon. 

688. Your idea of permanence is mainly as to 
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prospective advantages ?—Yes, mainly as to pro- 
spective advantages. 


Chairman. 


689. The building is not used at all now, is it? 
—Not for any infectious diseases ; it is occupied 
by imbeciles. 


Mr. Arthur Peel, 


690. But you would prefer Hampstead, 
because it would become a more and more valu- 
able site for a small-pox hospital on account of 
the growth of the metropolis ?—Yes. 

691. In consequence of the growth of London, 
it is increasingly difficult to choose a place so 
good as Hampstead ; is that your view ?— Yes. 


Mr. Collins. 


692. You said that you tried to prevent patients 
being carried in cabs that are plying for hire ?— 
The managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board gave orders to have anyone who came up 
in an ordinary cab prosecuted according to the 
Sanitary Act. 

693. You think that there is no danger in 
patients being conveyed along the roads in 
vehicles and ambulances ?—I am not aware of 
any danger. 

694. That is to say, except the one danger 
from their stopping at public-houses ?— Yes, ex- 
cept that there is no danger; there is no danger 
from meeting people on the way. 

695. That is to say, there is no danger from 
the persons travelling by the ambulances, the 
friends of the patients?— What I meant was this: 
a vehicle travelling along the street with a small- 
pox patient inside, is not, so far as I know, a 
source of danger to persons who are on foot or 
who meet it in any other vehicles. 

696. You are not aware of any case in which 
infection has been communicated by the passage 
of those ambulances ?-—-No, I am not aware of 
any case where infection has been communicated 
in that way. 

697. From your own knowledge and investiga- 
tion into the matter, I will ask whether the fact 
of hospitals for infectious diseases being in any 
neighbourhood has at all contributed to the 
spread of infectious disease in that neighbour- 
hood?—I think not; at all events I am not aware 
of any case in which it has. 

698. Is it your own belief that the existence of 
a hospital in a neighbourhood does not contribute 
to the spread of infection in the district ?—It is 
my belief. certainly. . 

699. I was struck with one of your answers to 
the effect that you did not consider it necessary 
to have three permanent hospitals for infectious 
diseases in London; did you not state that ?— Let 
me guard against misapprehension. There are 
at present two permanent sites, one at Stockwell, 
and one at Homerton. Each of those sites has 
upon it two totally distinct hospitals, one for fever, 
and one for small-pox; that provision, which is 
really four hospitals, is, I consider, sufficient for 
the ordinary wants of London, as London now 
is. 
700. You did not intend to convey the impres- 
sion that it was not necessary to have three per- 
manent hospitals?—I do not think that it is 
necessary to have a permanent infectious station 
anywhere for the present, in the actual state of 
London, except at Stockwell and Homerton. 
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701. Do you then qualify your previous an- 
swer, by saying that for the present only it is not 
necessary to have permanent hospitals !—Quite 
so. I speak distinctly of the future increase of 
London when I say, I think that itis likely that 
the site at Hampstead will have to be occupied. 

702. Do you think it is necessary to have a 
permant hospital at Hampstead, in addition to the 
two permanent hospitals at Homerton and Stock- 
well ?—Not at present. 

703. It is not necessary at present, you think ? 
—Not now; it is necessary to have the site,-but 
not a permanent hospital. 

704. You would be satisfied with the site with- 
out taking any measures for a permanent hospital 
there ?—Yes, except that I should like to see the 
completion of the administrative block. 

705. I take it that you think the hospital at 
Hampstead might very well be retaimed as a 
temporary hospital, to be used only in cases of 
epidemics ?—That is just what is done now. 

706. Then you would not care to build a per- 
manent hospital while you had such a good tem- 
porary hospital ?—-No, I am not anxious for it 
myself. 

707. If it were retained as a temporary hospital 
in its present condition, would not the objections 
of the people at Hampstead be fairly met by 
leaving it simply as an administrative block, in 
such a position that it could be used in case of 
need; in fact, I will ask you whether the objec- 
tions of the inhabitants of the district might not 
reasonably be obviated by leaving it as it is, 
namely, as a temporary hospital ?—I am afraid I 
am not empowered to answer for the residents of 
ates but I should have thought so my- 
self. 

708. If an arrangement of that character, 
namely, an arrangement to let it remain as a 
temporary hospital instead of making it a per- 
manent hospital were come to, do you think it 
might be left so without any injury to the health 
of the metropolis as far as infectious diseases go? 
—Yes, provided an administrative block is there 
ready for action. 

709. Provided the security of the administra- 
tive block remains at Hampstead, all necessities 
for the purpose of an hospital may be considered 
fairly met ?—Yes, I think so for the present., 

Mr. Ritchie. 

710. An honourable Member ‘asked you about 
the * Black Lion,” West End, and soon; do 
you know how far the “ Black Lion” is from the 
alternative site ?—No. 

~711. Nor how far West End is from it; how 
far do you thmk it is?—J should say, roughly, 
that it is half-a-mile. 

712. With regard to this question of public- 
houses; of course gomg mto those more populous 
neighbourhoods, the more public-houses there are 
the more chance there is of the infection being 
spread by means of those public-houses ?-— 
Yes, I suppose so. 

713. With regard to the proximity of ‘this 
public-house to the present site, the honourable 
Member for South Leicestershire said something 
about vehicles pulling up frequently at public- 
houses’; do you not suppose if that were carried 
out that the ‘attendants and drivers would some- 
times arrive at the hospital in ‘a state of imtoxica- 
tion; has ‘that'ever occurred ?—I am ‘not ‘aware. 

714. If a glass of gin is thought to ‘be ‘a good: 
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disinfectant, that is more likely to be taken, if 


there is a public-house at the very door of the 
hospital whére they stop; do you not think so ? 
—I really should not think there was much dif- 
ference. BBR 3 

715. Do you not think it more likely, if there 
was a public-house at the place where the ambu- 


lance stopped, there would be more likelihood of 


a glass of gin suggesting itself to them, than if 
they had to pull up in some thoroughfare during 
the transit ?—I do not think that the difference 
is appreciable. Wherever you place your hos- 
pital, it would be at a very moderate distance 
from a public-house. If a driver is determined 
to get his glass, he will get it whether or no. 
716. Going about in the air is to some extent 
a disinfectant ; anyone coming out of a vehicle 
in whch a patient was, and walking about a little 
in the air, would be more likely to be to some 
extent disinfected, than if he went straight from 
the vehicle into a public-house, would he not ?— 
I daresay there might be some little difference, 
but I cannot say whether it would be appreciable 
or not ; I should speak with great hesitation about 
that. i . i 


717. With regard to “the apprehensions of 


persons visiting the Heath, you said’ that you 
thought ‘a person on the dome of St. Paul’s would 
be as likely to catch the small-pox as anyone on 
the Heath; do you really seriously say that?— 
Yes, indeed I do. 

718, The hospital is there, and you are aware, 
of course, that you have no control over those 


who come with the patients; now, supposing for: 


instance, that on a Saturday or Sunday a patient 
was brought into the hospital, or several patients 
were brought into the hospital, and the friends of 
those patients were tempted by the proximity of 
‘the Heath to take a walk on the Heath when it 
was unusually crowded, would there not be more 
chance of their conveying small-pox or fever to 
some one on the Heath, children or others, than if 
a person were walking up the dome of St. Paul’s? 
—I do not think so, because the hospital is such 
a long way from the Heath that there is no 
temptation for the attendant to walk about on the 
Heath while he is waiting. 

719. But. I speak of the friendsthat come with 
the patients ?—The friends go back in the. am- 
bulance as they came in it; that would be 
natural. on 

720. Would that follow as a matter of course ? 
—Yes, I should think so. __ 

721. You said that you thought the attendant 
might be prevented from goimg to public-houses. 
but of course you cannet prevent the friends from 
going to public-houses ?—No, of course not; you 
might prevent them getting into the carriage with 
the patient perhaps. ite ry 

722. One honourable Member asked you if you 
did not think the elevation of alternative site, 
No. 3, a disadvantage, and you said you did not, 
I believe ?—No, [do not." eae 

723. Do you not consider that a. positive ad- 
vantage ?—Yes, I think it is an advantage, but 
not as compared with the present site. — 

724. Is not the present site’ slightly im a 
valley 2+I think I am right ‘im’ saymg ‘that 
it is about 150 feet ‘above’ the level’ of ‘the 
Thames. nl Va Be YAS 

725. But it isdow compared ‘with the ground 
in the immediate neighbourhood, is'it ‘mot ; it 
appears from the map of the road thatiit is a rapid 

_ descent, 


‘ 
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_ descent, is that so ?—-Yes, there is a descent, but 
not a very rapid descent, from the road to the 
hospital. 

726. With regard to the elevation, it may be 
‘said that a hospital on the top of the hill for fever, 

and soon, would be better than a hospital half- 
way down the hill; is not that so?—No, I think 
you must set the two advantages against each 
‘other. Inthe case of the alternative site, No. 3, 

where you are on the top of the hill, you have the 
air blowing all round you. In the case of the 

site situated at Hampstead, you are protected to a 
great extent from the north winds. 

727. Is it nota great advantage to have the 
air blowing all round you in a fever hospital ?— 
You have the advantage of the air in the one 
case, and greater facilities of warmth in the other. 
A great many people in small-pox suffer severely 
from cold, and many of them die from the con- 
sequences of disease thus induced. 

728. But in the hospital they can be protected, 
can they not ?—Yes. 

729. If you had the option of placing a fever 
hospital on the top of the hill, or half-way down, 
all the other advantages being equal, would you 
prefer the top of the hill?—Yes, I should, sup- 
posing it was equally near the centres of -popu- 
lation. 

730. You said that there had been no cases of 
infection in the school at Hampstead on account 
of the presence of the hospital there ?—I have 
been told so. 

731. But do you not think that children re- 
cently vaceinated would be comparatively safe ? 
—Yes, if they are well vaccinated, but not other- 
wise. 

732. You said that from the new site patients 
would have to pass about the same distance, but 
that there would be one or two miles superadded ; 
do you mean to say that the distance to the 
No. 3 site adds one or two miles?—They would 
have to pass also along Finchley-road, near St. 
John’s Wood. 

733. How far would they come through the 
same districts as they now do, coming from St. 
Pancras, for instance ?— I should think they 
would come up Haverstock-hill:as far as the 
Adelaide-road, and then get from there into the 
Finchley-road. But I have no positive know- 
ledge about that. 

734. Do you know the number of houses 
around the one site and the other site?—There 
are many more around the present site than there 
are around the alternative site. 

735. You would say, I suppose, that No. 3 is 
perfectly isolated?—It. is superabundantly 
isolated. 

736. You would hardly say so of the present 
site, would you?—ZI think it is abundantly 
isolated. 

737. But not superabundantly isolated ? — 
No. } 

738. I think you said that an hospital there, 
or thereabouts was necessary, and you spoke with 
regard to the existing site; but would you con- 
sider that the alternative site, No. 3, was included 
in the “‘thereabouts”?—No; I certainly should 

_ hot consider that. 

739. You think that being a mile further off, 
that is a great disadvantage?—It is rather more 
than a mile further; it is a mile and a half further 
from St; Pancras workhouse ; a mile and a quar- 
_ ter further from the Farringdon-road workhouse ; 

a mile and a half further from the old workhouse 

0.133, 
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Islington ; a mile and a quarter further from St. 
Giles’s workhouse, and a mile and one-eighth 
further from the Strand workhouse, and so on. 
740. Do you agree with the medical gentleman 
who was examined before this Committee on 
Friday last, who stated that three miles is the 
maximum distance to take?—I cannot draw a 
hard and fast line about that. All I can say is, 


that you unquestionably by increasing the dis- 


tance, increase the danger ; J am far from saying, 
that there is not a certain danger in taking people 
even three miles; that must be admitted; but 
that danger is very much increased by making 
the three miles four. 

741. That is only when the patient isin a state 
of collapse, is it?—I would not say that; I 
would say that it increased with patients who 
were in a very bad state from small-~pox. 

742. Have you any idea what is the proportion 
of those who came to those hospitals in a state of 
collapse ?—I think that about 300 patients came 
to the managers’ hospitals altogether, who died 
two days after their admission, and those were 
cases of persons chiefly who came in a state of 
collapse. 

743. What ‘proportion does that bear to the 
whole of the number that came ?—lI could not 
tell. The total number was 16,000; but those 
300 were merely cases in which probably it was 
not very kind to bring them from their homes at 
all; there would be a very much larger number 
suffering very severely. 1 could not give you the 
proportion ; different medical men’s opiniou might 
vary in facts about such points. 

744, You do not know, I suppose, what pro- 
portion of those who came to the hospital at the 
time of the epidemic, came from a greater distance 
than three miles, do you?—Yes, I think I can 
give you that. The number of patients admitted 
altogether into Hampstead Hospital was, I think, 
between 7,000 and 8,000; 1,493 came from St. 
Pancras; 832 camefrom Islington; 954 came from 
Holborn; 816 came from Marylebone; 241 came 
from Westminster; 310 came from St. Giles; 
187 came from the Strand; 324 came from St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea ; 170 came from Hampstead, and 
499 came from St. George’s, Hanover Square ; 
making a gross total of 5,826, being three-fourths 
of the whole number. 


745. It is obvious, is it not, that a great many 
of those must have come from a greater distance 
than three miles ?—Yes. 


746. You do not know from any special report 
of any particular danger having occurred to those 
patients from having come a slightly greater 
distance, do you?—I can only say generally 
that a great number of patients are undoubtedly 
injured by the journey from, their homes to the 
hospital; that isa thing which came before my 
own special notice very often. 


747. But you do not state that any special 
report was made at that time about it ?—I cannot 
remember anything of that kind. 

748. Now with regard to the effect on the 
immediate neighbourhood of a hospital during the 
small-pox epidemic. I have a table here which 
shows there were 81 cases of small-pox in Fleet- 
road at the time of the epidemic. was that so ?— 
I think it is exceedingly likely. 

749. Out of 65 houses?—I only know that 
the small-pox was at Haverstock-hill for a fort- 
night’ before the hospital was opened. 


750. You say that great precautions being 
BA4 taken, 


Dr. J. A 
Bridges. 


13 July 
1875. 
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taken, no danger to the neighbourhood ought to 
arise from the hospital being there ?—Yes. 

751. Of course, if care is not. taken, the danger 
is greater in proportion to the extent of the 
population in the immediate neighbourhood ?— 
Yes. 

752. Do you know that when the small-pox 
epidemic took place before, and when patients 
were taken to that hospital, they were allowed to 
go about the grounds in which the hospital stands, 
and look over the wall and talk to, and receive 
articles from, persons outside, and even sometimes 
to go outside the limits of the hospital ?—I am 
not aware about their going outside the limits. 
I have heard it stated that some convalescents 
went to the walls and looked over. 

753. You would hardly call that great  pre- 
caution, would you ?—I should not; that is one 
reason why I have advocated that a hospital 
should never contain so many persons under one 
administration as was the case there. 

754. I think you stated that you did not believe 
these hospitals would have any effect _in spread- 
ing small-pox in the locality ?—I think they im- 
mensely diminish it. I think probably Hamp- 
stead was saved from a considerable amount of 
small-pox by the existence of the hospital. 

755. Do you know what cases of small-pox 
existed in Hampstead before it came?—Yes, I 
know it existed on Haverstock-hill on the 12th of 
October, and I know that a case was sent to the 
Small-pox Hospital at Upper Holloway. 

756. Was there a-single death in Hampstead 
before it came?—dJudging from the Registrar 
General’s return, I think probably not; but | 
know there was a case, and one case existing at 
a house is much more dangerous to a neighhour- 
hood than 200 cases in a hospital. 

757. What per-centage of those cases who are 
treated in hospitals die, as compared with those 
who are treated in houses ?—There are no statis- 
tics worth a rush on that point. 


Mr. Locke. 


758. You say that the alternative site, No. 3, 
is superabundantly isolated —Yes, 

759. Now what do you mean exactly by super- 
abundantly isolated ?—I mean that it is isolated 
more than it is necessary to isolate a hospital. 

760. If it is isolated more than it is necessary 
to isolate a hospital, it amounts at least to that 
which is sufficiently necessary, I suppose; does 
not the greater include the smaller ¢—I believe 
so. 
761. Then that being so, if it is superabun- 
‘dantly isolated, you could not get a better place; 
is that so?—So far as the isolation goes, that 
is so. 

762. And isolation means this, that if there 
are persons suffering under the disease at that 
place, there is nobody there to catch it?—I think 
it is very unlikely that anyone else could catch it. 

763. They could not if there was nobody else 
to catch it, could they ?—On that point the Com- 
mittee can form their own judgment. 

764. Now you say that the place where the 
hospital is at the present time is only abundantly 
isolated ?—That seems to me enough. 

765. Do you believe that nobody goes to this 
place where the hospital now is; people do go 
there, do they not ?—People go into both places, 
I believe. 

766. No, we have done with that alternative 
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site; you say it is superabundantly isolated, 
which surely means that nobody goes there. But 
the question is, are there persons passing by the 
hospital at its present site?—Yes, at a certain 
distance from it. 

767. Ata very uncertain distance; it depends 
on which way they go, does it not?—No, it is a 
certain distance. 

768. What is the distance ?—I should prefer 
not answering the question positively until I 
have examined the plans. The plans are here. 

769. You have given opinions before, without 
having looked at the plans, and now I ask with 
regard to the distance, you do not know of your 
own knowledge what the distance is?—The 
nearest point I was acquainted with during the 
small-pox epidemic of any building to any public 
road was 25 feet. There was one point of one 
shed that came within 25 feet of a wall; I give 
that distinctly as my statement from memory, 
without looking at the plans. 

770. You say that road was 25 feet from a 
wall ?—There is a high wall. 

771. Now how far from that wall is the road ? 
—There is a road the other side of the high 
wall, 

772. How near to it?—I believe it is on the 
other side of it. 

773. It is close to it then, is itnot ?—It is close 
to it, no doubt. 

774. Then persons who want to go to Hamp- 
stead, go along that road, do they not?—I be- 
lieve some of them do. . 

775. Do they not go in great numbers ?—I 
believe so. 

776. Now do you know how many houses 
there are within a radius of half a mile from this 
hospital ?— No, I do not. 

777. Do you know how many schools there 
are within half a mile of this hospital 7—I know 
there are two or three. 

778. Are you aware that there are schools con- 
taining from 1,000 to 1,500 children in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this hospital ?—1 
am not aware of the number; I know that there 
are schools. 

779. Near to this hospital ?—Yes. 

780. There is nothing of the kind with regard 
to alternative site, No. 3, is there?—Not that I 
am aware of. 

781. Are you aware of the number of persons 
who go down to Hampstead ona Sunday ?-—Not 
the least. 

782. Perhaps you might be surprised to hear 
that on a certain day, namely, Easter Monday, 
about 40,000 persons passed along one or other of 
those roads, and that every Sunday or holiday 
many thousands do so; are you aware of that 
fact?—No, I am not aware of it, but it does 
not surprise me in the least. 

783. It would surprise you very much, would 
it not, if that were so at the alternative site, No. 
32—Yes, I should say that the number there 
would be very much less. . 

784. People do not go to the alternative site, 
No. 3, do they; there is no mducement to go 
there, is there ?—I do not know. 

785. That being so, do you not think that this 
hospital, so placed at Hampstead, is placed in a 
very improper position for a hospital to be put in 
with respect to the health of the people ?—I 
have already stated that I think it a very proper 
site. 

786. It 
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786. It would be the very thing for the 
pleasantness of the Heath, I suppose. But with 
this vast number of people coming close to the 
hospital, does it make it agreeable ?—-I do not 
speak of it as being agreeable; but I think it is 
a very proper place for a hospital. 

787. That is your view ?—That is my view. 

788. That is your view, you being a doctor ?— 


Yes. 
Chairman. 


789. You have stated your opinion over and 
over again that the hospital was over-crowded 
during the epidemic, but that on the whole you 
were satisfied with it ?—Yes. 

790. You were asked just now whether the 
reasonable objection of the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead would be met by the knowledge that 
things were to be left pretty much as they are; 
are you aware whether the fact that things are to 
be left pretty much as they are was not officially 
made known to the inhabitants of Hampstead 
more than six months ago ?—Yes, I believe that 
Was so. 
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791. Can you tell me the exact elevation of 
the existing site, and the alternative site, No.3? 
—No, I cannot answer that question with any 
degree of accuracy. 

792. When you speak of isolation, do you refer 
to houses actually existing on the place, or to 
people going to the houses and passing by them ; 
in other words, when you said that one place was 
abundantly isolated, and the other place was 
superabundantly isolated, did you refer solely to 
houses in the vicinity or to people traversing the 
neighbourhood !—TI meant generally that one site 
was in a much more thinly populated district than 
the other. Though I think the Hampstead site is 
quite sufficiently isolated, it is obvious that the 
alternative site, No. 3,is more than sufliciently 
isolated. 

793. The high wall is situated on the Fleet- 


-road, is it not ?—Yes. 


794. Is not that a private road ?—Yes, 
795. Is there anything further that you wish 
to state to the Committee 7—No. 


Mr. Jonn Ancuipatp Suaw StTEewakrt, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


796. You have taken an active part in the ad- 
ministration of hospitals for many years past, 
have you not ?—Yes. 

797. You are a magistrate for the county of 
Middlesex, are you not !—Yes. 

798. You are Treasurer of St. George’s Hos- 
pital, I believe ?—Yes. 

799. You have had considerable experience in 
hospital management,-I think ?—Yes. 

800, Have you been a nominated manager of 
the Metropolitan District Asylums Board from 
the first ?—Yes. 

801. What position did you hold in connection 
with those hospitals?—I was on the Hampstead 
Hospital Committee during the epidemic of re- 
lapsing fever, and during the epidemic of small- 

Ox. 

802. Are you also chairman of the Stockwell 
Fever and Small-pox Hospitals ?—Yes. 

803. Is your opinion distinctly in favour of 
the site at Hampstead, or what opinion would 
you express with regard to that ?—From the ex- 
perience I have had, I think it is an excellent site 
for the purpose. \ 

g04. Do you think that it is sufficiently near 
to the centre of population which it is intended 
to serve 2—I would much rather have had the site 
nearer the.cenires of population which it is in- 
tended to serve, if it could have been got. 

805. Have you had anything to do with the 
fever hospital at Islington ?—No. 

806. From your experience in these matters 
are you apprehensive of danger to the neigh- 
bourhood from the presence of these infectious 
hospitals among them ?—No, not in the least. 

807. Comparing the site at Hampstead with 
those at Homerton and Stockwell, should you say 
that there was more or less ground of objection 
with regard to that ?—The hospitals at Stockwell 
and Homerton are both more closely surrounded 
by buildings than the one at Hampstead. 

~~ g0g, Were objections entertained to those 
hospitals when they were first constructed ?— 


Yes, very great. 
0,133. 
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809. Do those objections still exist ?—TheY 
have been revived to some extent since the 
Hampstead Hospital agitation. 

810, Do you concur in Dr. Bridges’ view, that 
Stockwell and Homerton are sufficient, as perma- 
nent hospitals, to be kept open for the continued 
treatment of fever and small-pox cases ?—That 
is a difficult question to answer ; it depends en- 
tirely on the amount of disease in the metropolis. 
Last winter, at Stockwell and Homerton, we 
were quite full, and we were very near having to 
send patients to Hampstead. 

811. That contingency having passed, there is 
no present prospect of the place at Hampstead 
being required, is there ?—No, there is no Imme-~ 
diate prospect. 

812. Do you agree with Dr. Bridges, that the 
hospital at Hampstead during the epidemic of 
1871 was used more largely than was desirable ? 
—It was very much pressed, from the circum- 
stance of the permanent hospitals not being 
ready. 

813. You would have preferred that a smaller 
number of patients should have been treated 
there ?—Yes. 

814. On future occasions, you would rather 
restrict the number?—Yes ; if possible, I would 
have it within the number treated on that occa- 
sion, if we had sufficient accommodation else- 
where. 

815. Do you think it would be possible to dis- 
pense with the site available, in the event of an 
epidemic, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead or Regent’s Park ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Coope. 


816. I think you say, that in your opinion, 
there is no immediate necessity for a permanent 
hospital to be erected at Hampstead ?— My answer 
was that, considering the present number that we 
have to deal with, there is no immediate neces- 
sity to take patients there; but. I am of opinion 
that there should be a reserve hospital there. 


817. Then I am wrong in supposing you said 


) that 
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885. Suppose there were a great number of 
people connected with the hospital who were in 
the habit of going in and out, and all those per- 
sons living about it, would not those persons 
come in contact with the persons going into the 
hospital or coming out of it?—I do not consider 
that the danger exists. At one of the fever hos- 
pitals we treat three distinct classes of fever. 
‘We have treated in one hospital with which I 
am connected over 2,000 patients, and we have 
never communicated a different fever to any 
patient. 

886. Where are those patients that have never 
caught any fever placed ?—They are placed in 
the different wards of the hospital. 

887. Those persons that are diseased do not 
go near the others; they are kept separate, are 
they not ?—Yes, they are kept separate. 

888. But I put quite another case; here are 
persons who go in and go about among those who 
have diseases, they are not persons who are 
diseased themselves, or else they would be liable 
to catch it, would they not ’—No, I think disease 
is not communicated in that way. 
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889. You think that the disease is not catching, | 


do you ?—It is catching. 

890. Then how is it caught; is it not by one 
such person going near a healthy person ?—I am 
not a medical man, and therefore cannot answer 
the question. 

Chairman. 


89i. Yonr general opinion, however, is founded 
on personal experience, I suppose ?—Yes. 

892. You did not spare yourself during this 
period of the epidemic, did you ?—No. 

893. And you were constantly in and out of 
this hospital ?— Yes. , 

894. You never caught the small-pox yourself? 
— No, never. 

895. And you fairly exposed yourself to danger 
as far as there was danger from going to and fro, 
and entering and leaving the hospital ?—Yes; I 
was often for some hours at a time in and out of 
the hospital. 

896, And that at periods not more than a week 
apart, during a space of a year ?—Yes. 


Mr. W1iLuIAM FRANCIS JEBB, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


897. You are Clerk to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, are you not ?—Yes. 

898. Can you state to the Committee the cir- 
cumstances of the advertisementin the newspapers 
with regard to the freehold land in the north- 
west district‘ that was advertised for, and the 
newspapers in which the advertisement was in- 
serted 9—The advertisement which was read to 
the Committee by Dr. Sibson on Friday last 
was inserted seven times in the “ Times; ” six 
times in the “ Standard ;” six times in the “ Daily 
Telegraph,” and twice in the “ Builder.” The 
advertisement in the “Times” appeared on the 
2nd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 11th and 12th of No- 
vember ; in the “ Standard ” on the Ist, 4th, 6th, 
8th, 11th, and 13th of November ; in the “ Daily 
Telegraph” on the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 9th, 12th, and 
14th of November, and in the “ Builder” on the 
Ist and 8th of November, 


Chairman—continued. 


899. Will you be kind enough to read the ad- 
vertisement ?—“ Freehold land required. The 
Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867. The Board of 
Management of the Metropolitan Asylums Dis- 
tricts are desirous of obtaining freehold land 
suitable for the erection of buildings for hospital 
purposes. The sites must be one in the north- 
east district, one in the north-west district, and 
one in the southern district. Each site to con- 
tain not less than three acres. Full particulars, 
stating price, &c., with a plan of the land, to be 
addressed to the undersigned, at the offices of the 
Board, 6, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, 
on or before the 15th of November instant.—By 
order, W. Jebb, Clerk to the Board.” 


Dated 3lst of October 1867. 


Mr. Pearson HItt1, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 
900. You are a resident in Hampstead, are 


you xot?—Yes, in Belsize Park. 


901. How far is that from the asylum ?—My 
own house would be rather more than half-a- 
mile from the asylum; other parts of Belsize 
Park would be a long way within a quarter-of-a 
mile. 

902. You are the son of Sir Rowland Hill who 
has resided there for many years, I believe ?— 
Yes, close on 30 years; not in Belsize Park, but 
close to where the hospital site is. 

903. You have prepared a paper which you 
wish to read to the Committee, have you not ?— 
Yes; with the permission of the Committee, I 
will read it. 


Chairman, 


904. Do you speak on behalf of yourself only, 
or on behalf of anyone else ?—I speak on behalf 
of the people of Hampstead. 


Chairman—continued. 


905. The statement which you make is not 
your own personal statement merely, but a state- 
ment which has been agreed upon by a committee, 
I believe ?—Yes, it is a statement which has 
been agreed upon by a committee of the inhabi- 
tants of Hampstead. Before reading that state- 
ment I would ask the permission of the Committee 
to put in maps of the present site, and the pro- 
posed site, in order to make the statement more 
intelligible, and also because the map that hangs 
on the wall does not show the whole of the facts. 
The great mass of buildings near the hospital 
lie rather to the south-east of it, as would be 
seen if the other sheets of the map were added. 
This map will show the facts more correctly 
(handing in a map). The statement which I 
wish to lay before the Committee is a state- 
ment of the joint committee of the vestry, guar- 
dians, residents, tradesmen, and working men 
of Hampstead, for the information of the Select 

Committee 
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Committee appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the action of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, with regard to the establishment of a 
feyer and small-pox hospital at Hampstead :-— 

“ The present site was purchased secretly and 
with unnecessary haste, and without due con- 
sideration for the inhabitants of Hampstead. 

“ Sir Rowland Hill, whose residence adjoins 
the site, first heard of the intended purchase on 
the 23rd January 1868, and immediately com- 
municated with other inhabitants of Hampstead, 
to whom the intended purchase was then we 
found equally unknown. Petitions from Sir 
Rowland Hill and other inhabitants were pre- 
sented to the Managers of the Asylums Board at 
their meeting on the 25th January 1868, by a 
deputation, who pointed out the objections to 
the site, and asked for delay, in order that less 
objectionable sites might be found. Mr. Mar- 
shall, the representative for Hampstead, proposed 
that this delay should be granted, but the 
majority of the Board decided to refuse it, and upon 
the same day decided to complete the purchase. 

“The managers have stated in their report to 
the Local Government Board that upon their 
purchasing the sites at Hampstead, Homerton, 
and Stockwell, ‘the residents in the respective 
neighbourhoods were not unnaturally alarmed at 
the proposed appropriation of the site, and pro- 
tested strongly against their use for such a pur- 
pose, and further, ‘that certainly no site could 
be obtained which would not meet with the 
strongest opposition from the neighbourhood.’ The 
managers appear to infer from this that such 
purchases should therefore be made with secrecy 
and haste, and that otherwise proper sites could 
not be obtained. The committee submit, on the 
contrary, that if the public interests require that 
which entails such injury to the comfort and 
well-being of the inhabitants of a particular 
neighbourhood, justice requires the fullest pub- 
licity in such proceedings, and the most careful 
consideration of all objections, and that it could 
not have been the intention of the framers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Act, that any ratepayer 
should be liable to find his property injured or 
destroyed without the slightest’ warning, and 
without the possibility of his obtaining one 
shilling of compensation, by the Asylums Board 
having secretly purchased a piece of ground in 


his neighbourhood for the purpose of erecting & 


fever hospital. 

«In the case of cemeteries, the law requires 
public notice to be given, and the statute 15 & 
16 Vict. c. 85, sect. 25, provides that no new 
cemetery shall be made within 200 yards of any 
dwelling-house, without the consent in writing of 
the owner, lessee, and occupier of such dwelling- 
house, and it is probably due to the fact that the 
Metropolitan Asylums Act was passed ‘ to pro- 
vide asylums for the reception and relief of the 
sick, insane, and infirm,’ without any express 
reference to hospitals for contagious diseases, that 
no provisions were made for the payment of 
compensation to parties injured, nor for public 
notice for the consideration of objections in the 
case of purchase of sites for such purpose. 

Jn the present case the price paid and the 

subsequent non-user of the site for two years, 
seems to show that the real reason for the hasty 
completion of the purchase was the desire to 
avoid the objections which the Asylums Board 
must have known would be raised to the site. 
» 0.133. 
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The property so purchased by the Board on the 
25th January 1868, was rather more than eight 
acres in extent, and was purchased for about 
16,000 1., or at the rate of about 1,900 2. per acre ; 
the same land, with three acres and two houses 
in addition, had been purchased at a public 
auction only two months before, viz., on the 
21st November 1867, for 19,2807.; the two 
houses were subsequently sold for 7,000 4, the 
three acres remaining in the hands of the 
vendor. 

** Notwithstanding the hasty purchase, no steps 
were taken to build a hospital until December 
1869, when temporary sheds were erected for 
the reception of relapsing fever patients. 

“In November 1870, upon the appearance of 
the small-pox epidemic, further sheds were 
erected, which were opened for small-pox on the 
1st December. 1870, and continued to be so used 
until 20th July 1872. 

‘* During this time 7,352 patients were admitted, 
of whom the large total of 1,331 dred, being 18 per 
cent. It appears from the report of Dr. Gibbon, 
the medical officer of health to the Holborn dis- 
trict, and late professor of natural philosophy at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, that the ordinary 
per-centage of deaths of persons treated at their 
own homes is 9 per cent. 

* In February 1871, a committee was formed at 
Hampstead with the view to prevent the erection 
of a hospital for small-pox, and for infectious and 
contagious diseases on the site where the tem- 
porary sheds were then built, who memoralised 
the then President of the Poor Law Board, the 
Right. Honourable Mr. Stansfeld, praying that 
steps might be taken to prevent the erection of 
permanent buildings for contagious and infectious 
diseases on the present site, and to remove the 
present temporary small-pox sheds as early as 
circumstances would allow. The committee also 
made careful inquiries at to the effect upon the 
neighbourhood of the introduction of small-pox 
patients into the hospital, and obtained clear 
evidence of the spread of disease in the neigh- 
bourhood resulting therefrom. 

“Upon the abatement of the small-pox epi- 
demic the hospital, in accordance with the wishes 
expressed by the inhabitants, ceased to.be used 
for infectious cases, and was employed for the 
reception of imbeciles, and it was understood 
that it was not intended to use it again for in- 
fectious diseases. 

“In October 1874, the Asylums Board an- 
nounced their intention to remove the imbeciles, 
and build a permanent hospital especially designed 
for contagious and infectious diseases, at a cost 
estimated at about 80,000 Z. 

«Committees representing the vestry, the 
guardians, the residents, the tradesmen, and 
working men of Hampstead, were thereupon 
formed to oppose its erection, and committees 
for the same purpose were also formed in the 
parish of St. Pancras. Deputations waited upon 
the Local Government Board, and in accordance 
with the suggestions made by Mr. Sclater-Booth, 
three alternative sites were found and successively 
offered to the Asylums Board. The Hampstead 
committees finally, to leave no stone unturned 
before applying to Parliament, offered to pur- 
chase the present site and permanent buildings 
for 26,000 U. (being 6,000 /. to 8,000 /. above their 
market value), and obtained from the proprietors 
the offer, for 11,0007. of the alternative site 

¥3 (No. 3) 
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(No. 3) hereinafter mentioned, containing about 
11 acres. The Asylums Board, upon the report 
of their committee, on the 8th of May 1875, re- 
solved “ to decline the offer, and, with the object 
of putting an end to further agitation, to decline 
the consideration of any fresh sites, should such 
at any time be offered to them.” 

«The resolution stated as grounds for rejecting 
the site, its greater distance from the homes of the 
patients, the fact that objections to its use for a 
hospital would be equally raised by the neigh- 
bouring landowners, and a report of Dr.-Frank- 
land with reference to the proximity of a certain 
reservoir. , 

« The committees thereupon petitioned Parlia- 
ment for an inquiry into the matter. 

«The present site is objected to upon the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

“1st. Its want of proper isolation. 

« 2nd. Its position in relation to Hampstead 
Heath. 

« 3rd. The want of proper access; and 

“4th. Its unnecessary injury to property. 


“1st. With regard to want of Proper Isolation. 


“ The site is in a populous neighbourhood. 
There are 13 dwelling-houses whose buildings or 
gardens actually abut on the ground. There are 
within a radius of half-a-mile 2,176 houses; 
schools containing from 1,000 to 1,500 children ; 
and nine churches and chapels. 


‘ 2nd. As’ to. its Position in relation to. Hampstead 
Heath. 

« The only main carriage road to Hampstead 
Heath passes the entrance. The main foot road 
passes the back entrance, and for above 200 yards 
passes under the hospital wall. The distance 
from the nearest point of the Heath itself is be- 
tween 200 and 300 yards. On a single day 
(Easter Monday) it is estimated that about 
40,000 persons passed along one or other of these 
roads, and ‘every Sunday and holiday many 
thousands do so. Hampstead Heath, after years 
of contest. with the lord of the manor, was lately 
bought by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
45,0007, to be used for ever for the health and 
recreation of the metropolis. The proposal of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board is to place a per- 
manent hospital for contagious diseases between 
the two main thoroughfares to the Heath, so that 
every person going to or returning from the 
Heath by these thoroughfares must either pass the 
entrance along the road by which the patients, 
living and dead, are to be taken and removed, or 
must pass for more than 200 yards under the walls 
of the hospital. 


“3rd. As to the want of Proper Access. 


« The only carriage entrance from the hospital 
is into the main thoroughfare of Haverstock Hill, 
the hospital gates standing back less than 100 


_ yards, at the bottom of a narrow cul-de-sac, on 


one side of which is Sir Rowland Hill’s’ house, 
and on the other the entrance to’ the Roman 
Catholic school and chapel. The only other access 
is fromthe foot road before mentioned leading to 
Hampstead Heath. [e 

«<The ‘George’ public-house stands’ im’ the’ 
main thoroughfare of Haverstock Hill, at’ the 
corner of the hospital approach.’ It was during 
the prevalence of the epidemic frequented by 
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persons attending the ambulances, and by visitors’ _ 


nurses, and others passing in and out of the hos- 
pital. ‘he patients, when brought to the hospital, 
are ordinarily accompanied by a person riding 
inside the ambulance with them. | It is believed 
no steps are taken to disinfect the’ clothes of such 
persons, and on leaving the hospital they are 
allowed, without any control, to mingle with the 
passers by or enter the neighbourmg public- 
houses. Several cases of small-pox occurred: at 
the ‘ George’ during the epidemic. Two other 


public-houses stand one on each side of the back - 


entrance to the hospital before mentioned, and 
within a very short distance of it, 

“Whatever difference of opinion may existias 
to the distance at which infection'can be conveyed 
through the air, there appears no’ doubt whatever 
that the persons going in and out of the hospital, 
or conveying the sick or dead to or from the hos- 
pital, and mingling with others outside, become a 
source of danger and disease to the neighbourhood, 
and that this danger is in proportion to the degree 
in which the thoroughfares into’ which they im- 
imediately pass are frequented. 

“ The experience of 1870'to' 1872 shows that 
the hospital, from this and other causes; became a 
source of danger and. disease to the neighbour- 
hood; as appears from these considerations :— 

“ Before the hospital was open for small- 
pox, few, if any, cases oecured in the parish, 
and no death from small-pox had occurred for 
23 years. " 

« In the houses onthe western side of the 
hospital, eight’ in number, 19 cases’ of small- 
pox are known to have occurred among the 
inhabitants or persons frequenting them, all 
of them: subsequent to the establishment of 
the hospital. 

«“ In Fleet-road and Upper Park Terrace, 
which are contiguous to the hospital on the 
south-east, though contaiing then only 67 
inhabited houses, above’ 100° cases of small- 
pox occurred. baby 8 

“ The medical men in the neighbourhood 
state that many patients they attended, in 
their opinion; took. the disease from persons 
going to and from the hospital. 

“ During times of epidemic hospitals'are 
subject to a pressure, rendering it extremely 
difficult to prevent some’ laxity’ of manage- 
ment even with the best care, and this is 
especially true in regard to hospitals which 
are only occasionally used for such purposes. 
On such occasions’ precautions;) which are 
necessary to prevent the spreading of the 


contagion, are likely to: be neglected, and - 


thus when the danger is greatest the pre- 
cautions are least. 

« During 1871 and 1872, patients ata stage 
when specially liable to spread mfection 
were seen sitting on the walls, buying 
oranges, &c., from’ persons going on. the 
Heath. On other occasions persons’ from 
the hospital strayed into Sir Rowland: Hill’s 

rounds, : Od, GOR part fi 
The statistics contained in’ the report for 
the year ending the 30th June 1872, of Dr. 
Lord, the medical officer ‘for’ Hampstead, 
stating that the deaths from’ small-pox in the 
neighbourhood: of the hospital were during 
the year only’ six in’ number, while those in 
parts remote from the hospital, were 24, 
prove the deaths in’ the neighbourhood pas 
ssi tne 
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the hospital were, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, above six times as many as those 
which occurred in other parts of the parish. 
Ti appears also from the preceding report 
of Dr. Lord, and from statistics obtained 
from him, that during the, first six months 
of 1871 the total deaths of Hampstead re- 
sidents from small-pox were 40, of which 
one-fifth occurred in Fleet-road, showing a 
similar disproportion as against the neighbour- 


hood of the hospital. 


“Tn December 1874, Professor Owen addressed 
the following letter to Mr. Birch, of the British 
Museuni, expressing his opinion upon the pro- 
posal to erect a hospital for contagious diseases 
on the present site. The letter was published in 
the‘ Times’ of the 9th December 1874 :— 


“Tn reference to your inquiry, I beg, as 
member of both Commissions. to state that 
the evidence obtained by the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Health of Towns, and by 
that on the Health of the Metropolis, bear- 
ing upon the question of transmission of fever 
germs, and especially those conveying scar- 
latina from a hospital for contagious diseases 
to people and children residing in or fre- 
quenting its near vicinity, was, to say the 
least, such as ‘to render the responsibility 
very grave in erecting the hospital in such 
contiguity, if a site more remote from streets, 
and public promenades, and pleasure-grounds 
could be got. 

Tf, besides contiguity to so popular and 
oftentimes crowded a health resort as Hamp- 
stead Heath, the threatened site of the pro- 
posed and unquestionably much-needed 
hospital for contagious or infectious diseases 
should be near railway stations, liberating 
and receiving the holyday visitors and re- 
sorters to the Heath, as well as serving the 
daily needs of the residents of the populous 
suburb of Hampstead, the obligation to carry 
out an exhaustive search after an unobjec- 
tionable, or less objectionable locality, be- 
comes imperative, and I am constrained to 
say that events may probably now make the 
neglect of such preliminary inquiry to be 
culpable. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
‘“* Richard Owen. 


* The committee believe that it will be found 
that the other hospitals for infectious diseases 
have not been without injury to their respective 
neighbourhoods, but that the situation of the 
Hampstead Hospital renders it peculiarly inju- 
rious to its surrounding population. 


“ That the hospital is unnecessarily’ injurious to 
property is shown by the following considera- 
tions :— | 


(1.) The property around is of unusually 
great value; the rateable value within a 
radius of half-a-mile is 96,600 J. 

(2.) The exceptional value of these 
houses depends on the healthfulness of the 
neighbourhood, and is therefore specially 
liable to depreciation from the presence of a 
fever hospital. | 

“(3.) Lhe injury to the value of property 
and to trade in a populous neighbourhood is 
far greater than inthe case of land less built 
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over. The sale, improvement, and letting of 
property in Hampstead were checked in a 
remarkable degree by the presence of the 
hospital. Since the hospital has been appro- 
priated to imbeciles, a partial recovery has 
taken place, but should.a permanent hospital 
for contagious diseases be resolved upon, a 
permanent injury of a very serious character 
will be inflicted. 


_ “The committee submit that the above ob- 
jections render the present site wholly unfit fora 
hospital, whether permanent or temporary, for 
contagious and infectious diseases. 

“If it is considered that further hospital ac- 
commodation is necessary, it is believed that 
another site for such an hospital, or other sites 
for smaller hospitals (which, according to many 
high medical authorities are preferable), could be 
obtained without difficulty in much more isolated 
situations, and free from many of the objections to 
the present site. Three alternative sites were pro- 
posed by the Committee to the Asylums Board, 
all situate. within'the parish of Hampstead, and 
within about a mile and-a-half of the present site, 
their position being nearer to a large part of the 
district to be served by the hospital, and their 
slightly increased distance from other paris of the 
district being more than compensated by the 
ee access as compared with Hampstead- 

ill. 

“The third site offered was admitted to be 
superior to the present site by several members 
of the Asylums Board, including the present 
Chairman of the Hampstead Committee, Mr. 
Currie, and the representatives of the parishes of 
Hampstead and St. Pancras, the latter of which 
is said to have supplied the greatest number of 
patients to the hospital. 

“The report of Dr. Frankland, referred to in 
the Resolution of the Asylums Board of 8th May 
1875, must, it is submitted, have been given in 
ignorance of the true facts of the case. > 

« The drain of the hospital would be situated 
in a clay soil, about 400 feet from the reservoir, 
and at a lower level than its bed. 

« The construction of the reservoir, moreover, 
would exclude contamination from external 
sources. But further, the reservoir is empty, has 
never been used, and it is not now connected 
with the mains. 

“Tf, therefore, the reservoir could be rendered 
unfit for its purpose by the neighbourhood of the 
hospital, it thus would only cause an injury to 
property, and one far less serious than that to the 
inhabited houses in the neighbourhood of the 
present site. 

“The Asylums Board, it is submitted, can 
scarcely have relied upon this objection, but used 
it only to support the determination they have 
avowed not to exchange the present site for any 
other.” 


Mr. Coope. . 


906. Do you consider that the statement which 
you have submitted to the Committee fully re- 
presents the views of the vast majority of the in- 
habitants of the parish of Hampstead ?— Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

ae Does it represent the views of the vestry ? 
—Yes. 

908. And the board of guardians ?—Yes. 

909. And magistrates ?—Separate committees 
were formed of the members of ‘the vestries and 
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the boards of guardians and tradesmen and work- 
ing men, besides a committee of residents. The 
magistrates have formed no special committee, 
but many of the guardians are magistrates. 

910. 1 suppose it includes the majority of the 
magistrates ?—I presume that it does; I know 
nothing to the contrary. 

911. Are the Committee to understand that 
the wish of the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of Hampstead is, that if any permanent asylum 
be erected, it should be erected at the alter- 
native site, No. 3, in preference to the site ac- 
quired by the Board ?—Undoubtedly. 

912. Your opinion of the proximity of the 
“ George” public-house to the present site is, 
that it is highly objectionable, £ suppose ?—Yes, 
certainly. 


913. Do you consider that the nurses and ~ 


attendants in the asylum are in the habit of going 
to the “ George” for refreshments? — People 
coming from the hospital have undoubtedly fre- 
quented the ‘“‘ George ;” whether they are nurses, 
or convalescents, or what they are, I cannot 
say. 

O14. So that persons who would be liable to 
infection from the patients in the hospital, have 
been in the habit of frequenting the “ George” 
public-house ?— Undoubtedly. 

915. Should you say that a laxity of manage- 
ment has been observed at times in the asylum ; 
is that so?—Things haye been observed which 
should not have taken place; whether the Asy- 
lums Board can be charged with laxity of ma- 
nagement, because people from the ambulance, 
after they have got from their control, have gone 
into the ‘* George” public-house is another ques- 
tion, but they have gone. 

916. The object of this Committee being simply 
to elicit the facts, I will ask you have persons 
occasionally strayed into Sir Rowland Hill’s 
grounds from the asylum ?---They have. I must 
beg leave to contradict the statement made before 
this Committee that a wooden fence has been 
erected between Sir Rowland Hill’s grounds and 
the hospital grounds, because Sir Rowland Hill 
preferred a wooden fence to a brick wall. For 
many years we were unable to get the hospital 
people to fence in their land at all, unless Sir 
Rowland Hill would pay half the cost, or give 
up a portion of his land. We offered to refer 
the matter to arbitration, even to the arbitration 
of amember of their own board (Mr. Marshall) ; 
but the Asylums Buard would only accept the 
offer on condition that they should be at liberty 
to reject the award, an arrangement to which we 
of course objected. Throughout the whole of 
the time that the hospitals were used for infec- 
tious diseases, there was no proper fence what- 
ever between the grounds; we could not get 
the managers to erect a fence. 


Chairman. 


917. Is there such a fence now ?—They have 
put up a fence about six or seven feet high. 


Mr. Coope. 


918. With regard to the map which you have 
produced, are you prepared, or is any one pre- 
pared to prove that it is a strictly correct map of 
the two sites ?—I have been over the whole of 
the ground with another gentleman who is, by 
profession, a surveyor; if it be not accurate, it 
is that it understates our case. In counting the 
houses, [ walked over the several streets, and I 
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} 
compared the map with the Ordnance Survey map 
ona five-foot scale, which gives each separate 
house; wherever my notes showed, for instance, 
10 houses, and the map showed only eight, I 
put down only the eight, taking in every in- 
stance the number least favourable to our case. 

919. I suppose that the surveyor who prepared 
the map would be ready to give evidence to prove 
its accuracy ?—Yes, undoubtedly; but I have 
had a training as a land surveyor, and I am _ 
ready to assume the whole responsibility. 

920. What is the rateable value within a radius 
of half a mile of the property around the present 
site, and the property around the No. 3 site ?— 
Roughly speaking, it is about 96,0007 around 
the present site, and about 10,0007. around the 
proposed site ; the proportion is 94 to 1. 

921. What is the number of houses around 
the present site within the same radius, as com- 
pared with those around the proposed. site ?— 
2,176 is the number of houses around the present 
site, and 150 is the number around site No. 3. 

922. The Committee have heard rather an 
absurd suggestion, that the water in a certain 
reservoir adjoining this proposed No. 3. site 
would possibly be affected, either from above or 
below; you know the reservoir, do you not ?—I 
do. 

923. It is covered, I believe ?—It is covered 
with brick arches, with about three feet of clay 
and turf on the top. 

924. It stands in stiff clay ?—Yes, it stands in 
stiff clay like all the neighbourhood. 

925. I suppose that any drain from the pro- 
posed hospital would be at such a distance, and 
at such a depth that any communication by gas 
or otherwise would be quite impossible ?—Yes; 
we know that the water mains and sewers run 
for miles side by side through every street in 
London, and nobody ever heard of the water 
being contaminated. 

926. At the corner of Hampstead Heath, 
nearest to the site of the board, are there open 
reservoirs ?—Yes, there are open reservoirs ; 
they are not now used any more than the other 
is. 

927, Neither of them is used, in fact ?— 
Neither of them isused; but if the question of 
contamination of the water applies at all, it 
obviously applies more to the present site than to 
the proposed site. 

928. The inhabitants the moment they found 
that it was the object of the board to acquire 
this site took steps to prevent the erection of any 
asylum on the spot, did they not ?— We had such 
avery short notice that hardly any opposition 
could be prepared. Mr. Marshall, the represen- 
tative of Hampstead at the Asylums Board, called 
on Sir Rowland Hill on Thursday the 23rd of 
January 1868, to tell him that the next day but 
one the Asylums Board were going to decide as to 
whether property adjoining his was to be used 
for fever purposes; J was not then residing at 
Hampstead; Sir Rowland Hill is too old to. take 
active steps in such matters, but on the Friday 
morning [ was over there, and saw Mr. Basil 
Woodd, and one or two other owners of property, 
and we got up a memorial and presented it; I at- 
tended the meeting of the board, and urged that 
further search should be made for a less objec- 
tionable site ; Sir Rowland Hill sent in a separate 
petition also himself; the pith of that petition is, 
that he “earnestly entreats that some other 
neighbourhood, which being as yet ade se 
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| by private residences, can be taken without 
injury to any one, may be selected for the pur- 
ose.” # 

929. Withregardto the number of persons pass- 
ing the present site, have the committee of inha-~ 
bitants of Hampstead taken any steps to ascer- 
| tain the numbers passing on particular days ?— 
On Sundays and holidays very large numbers 
pass the present site; and seeing it stated that 
no spread of fever was caused at Stockwell or 
| Homerton, it occurred to us to ascertain what 
| the relative numbers of persons passing were. 
! We had an account kept, and we found that at 
Stockwell and Homerton, where both the hospi- 
| tals are in bye-roads, and off the main lines of 
traffic, something like four to five people a minute 
pass the hospital gates ; at Hampstead frequently 
something like 100 a minute pass this hospital 
on each side. 


930. That is to say, 200 a minute ?—Yes, 200 
/aminute. The*ordinary every day traffic which 
passes the Hampstead Hospital would not be so 
| great as that, but it is many times greater than 
| that of Stockwell and Homerton. 


mont. fell. 
931. Is that traffic past the gates ?-—Yes. 


Mr. Coope. 


932. There are two roads; one is a public road 
_ going up Haverstock Hill, and the other is a foot- 
_ path at the back of the hospital. At those two 
_ places together I understood you to say the traf- 
fic was at the rate of 200 per minute ?—That was 
on Easter Monday. On Sundays the numbers 
| would probably be 30 to 40 a minute on each 
| side; it is at least tenfold the trafic at Stockwell 
_ or Homerton; in fact that would be understating 
| the case. Our accounts at Stockwell and 
| Homerton were also on Sundays. On week days 
| they would be less at both places. At Stockwell 
I took the account myself; I counted for an 
hour; there were a number of people coming back 
from the church with church services in their 
_ hands; and amongst them 20 or 30 children from 
an infant school. Four or five a minute for 
_ Stockwell is a high average. 
933. With regard to the majority of the inha- 
 bitants of Hampstead, would they object, or not, 
‘do you think to the erection of a hospital in 
Hampstead at the alternative site, No. 3?—The 
' Hampstead people have been accused of not care- 
ing what becomes of the hospital so that they get 
rid of it. We answered that libel by offering 
three sites in Hampstead parish; of course we 
prefer the hospital going somewhere else, but we 
do not object to it if a proper site be selected. 


934. But a vast majority of the inhabitants of 
Hampstead would prefer its removal ?—Yes. 
_ 935. Are you aware of two oppositions from 
owners of property in the neighbourhood of the 
proposed site, No. 3?—Yes; they oppose it as 
any owners of property would oppose the erec- 
tion of a fever hospital in the neighbourhood. 
936. Is that opposition comparable with that 
which at present exists to the acquired site ?— 
I think the relative values of the properties show 
the relative weight to be attached to the different 
views; every body objects to a hospital; and as 
you must inflict injury on a neighbourhood by 
introducing a hospital there, it seems to me that 
the gentlemen intrusted with the establishment 
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of hospitals should select a neighbourhood where 
the injury is small instead of large. 

937. You say that the Board acquired this site 
secretly ; are you aware that advertisements were 
published several times in the newspapers with 
regard to it?—Yes; but the Hampstead people 
can hardly be expected to watch advertisements 
and draw conclusions as to which site, amongst 
the many that change hands, was being pur- 
chased in answer to the advertisements of the 
Asylums Board. Those advertisements were pro- 
bably not read by a single inhabitant; they were 
made several months before. 


Mr. Raliz. 
938. You state that the annual value of the 


houses in the neighbourhood now is about 
96,000 7. ?— Yes. 
939. Could you tell the Committee what the 


_value of those same lands, houses, &c., was in 


the year 1867 ?—We have had no inquiry made 
on that point, and I should find it very difficult 
to give a guess; on the one hand there has been 
an increase of building, whereas on the other 
hand there has in many cases been a reduction 
in value. 

940. Now take a single example: what is the 
rateable value of Sir Rowland Hill’s house to- 
day compared with what it was in the year 1867; 
has it very much diminished ?—Probably not; 
people do not apply the moment their house is 
injured to have the rates reduced; they put up 
with the inconvenience. 

941. Do you think that they would stand that 
for eight years?—-To tell the truth, it never 
occurred to us until lately that we might obtain 
a reduction of rates in consequence. At all 
events, no reduction has been made. I would 
point out also that it is only within the last few 
months that the Hampstead people generally 
have had any knowledge of there being any in- 
tention of establishing a permanent hospital 
At the time it was first established, we 
were told it was for cases of relapsing fever, 
which would not be infectious; and some while 
afterwards when we applied to the Board to 
erect a fence, they gave as a reason for doing 
nothing, that they were going to let the land, 
and when the hospital was ultimately used for 
imbeciles Mr. Marshall told me and another gen- 
tleman that, in his opinion, although it was not 
avowedly a permanent arrangement to keep the 
hospital for imbeciles, he thought we might 
count on that as permanent, for it would be 
great trouble to turn out those imbeciles, find out 
fresh accommodation for them, and bring up fever 
patients to Hampstead if another epidemic broke 
out. Acting upon this assurance, I myself came 
to live at Hampstead. I should not have taken 
a house there, had I not supposed this to be a 
permanent arrangement. I may mention that 
in the debate in the House of Commons on the 
appointment of this Committee, Mr. Chadwick, a 
Member of the House, who resides at Hamp- 
stead, stated that if the hospital were established 
he should leave. It is obvious he would hardly 
have come there had he supposed there was any 
chance of a fever hospital being established in 
the neighbourhood. The rates therefore have 
not been affected so much as they would be if a 
permanent hospital were established. 


Chairman. 


942. What do you mean by a permanent hos- 
G pital ; 
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pital; do you mean a permanent liability to have 
patients there on occasions of epidemic, or do 
you mean a permanent hospital in the sense in 
which Stockwell and Homerton are permanent? 
—I mean a permanent liability to have patients 
there at any time. 


Mr. Rall. 


943. If the huts were left there it would en- 
tail a diminution in the value of the property, 
you think ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

944. Though it has not done so during the 
last eight years ?—I do not say that; I say that 
the rates of Sir Rowland Hill’s house have not 
been reduced in consequence. 

945. As far as Sir Rowland Hill is concerned, 
do you not think that a wall would be placed 
round it if it were established there for some 
time, just as it is along Fleet-road?—We have 


had great difficulty in persuading the Board to | 


erect any fence, and even then the damage 
to the property would be almost as great. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


946. With regard to the committee who drew 
up this memorial, were they aware when they 
prepared it that the advertisement had been in- 
serted in the newspapers?—No; they never 
heard of the advertisement; I never heard of 
any one who had come across it; until it was 
mentioned in this room the last day on which 
the committee sat, I was not aware of it. 

947, You would not have stated that it was 


_ done secretly if you had known about the adver- 


tisements, would you ?—Yes, we should. If the 
Asylums Board go to buy a site, and then within 
two days decide on the purchase, without public 
notice, we call that secret. When land for a 
cemetery has to be bought, public notice has to 
be given. 

948, That is by Act of Parliament, is it not? 
—yYes; the Act of Parliament prevents secrecy 
in that case. 

949. By the common law a man may buy a 
piece of ground for a hospital, may he not, with- 
out giving public notice ?—Yes; but we simply 
say that there was secrecy in the case. 

‘950. You only mean that you did not know 
it; you ¢o not imply that there was any im- 
proper secrecy, do you?—No, but Mr. Wyatt 
has now told the Committee that secrecy was 
essential. 

951. If you had known of the advertisement 
would you still have used the word secrecy ?— 
Yes, for the advertisement does not say that they 
were advertising for a plot of ground in Hamp- 
stead for a fever and small-pox hospital, but 
simply that a plot of ground is wanted in the 
north-western district. 

952. That was required by the resolution of 
the Board, was it not; ifany other more eligible 
site had been suggested probably they would 
have taken it: they could not specify m the 
advertisement that they meant to provide a site 
at Hampstead, could they ?—No; but if 1 am 
asked whether I adhere to the term secrecy, 
looking at this advertisement I say certainly I do, 
because the advertisement did not tell us that 
there was any intention of buying a piece of 
land for hospital purposes in ,the neighbour- 
hood, 

953. But the resolution of the Asylums Board 
was not that it was their object at first to get a 
site at Hampstead, but simply that their object 


Mr. Pemberton—continued. : 
was to provide a site in the north-west dist riet, | 
was it not ’—No doubt. = 

954. They could not advertise for a site im. 
Hampstead, could they ?—No; I understood the 
question of the honourable Member to be as to 
whether there was secrecy; if itis meant that that 
public advertisement shows there was no secrecy, 
I must answer that I should undoubtedly have” 
said there was, even if I had known of the 
advertisement. 

955. You mention in your Paper the report of 
Dr. Gibbon about the state of health in Hamp-' 
stead; is it proposed to call any medical man on 
this question ?—I believe that Dr. Gibbon himself 
will come. 

956. I observe you state that “ Notwithstand- 
ing the hasty purchase, no steps were taken to 
build a hospital until December 1869, when tem- 
porary sheds were erected for the reception of 
relapsing fever patients ;” are you aware how it 
was that that delay was caused. I believe that 
objections were raised about the great expendi- 
ture that was threatened; and whatever the rea- 
sons may be, I know it was decided not to build 
a third hospital at Hampstead until it was seen 
whether the hospitals already existing would not 
be sufficient. But that really seems to me to 
prove the justice of our observation. Our.inten- 
tion is to show that there was no immediate hurry 
for the site; that it was not such a good bargain 
that the Board need have jumped at it; but that 
they might have searched for other sites. 


957. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Wyatt, 
and the statement which he read with regard to 
the reason why there was this delay, which was 
that the local board wished to see how the other 
hospitals went on ?—Very likely. 

958. You know that was the reason for the 
delay, do you not ?—I am quite aware that that 
was the reason of the delay; but with all due 
submission to the Committee, that does not seem 
to me to affect our statement. 

959. You still think that the reason for the 
delay, and the non-user of the site, was owing 
to the avowed objections which the Asylums 
Board must have known would be raised to the 
site ?—I do not think that we say so. 

960. Take the words of the statement of the 
joint committee: “In the present case the price 
paid, and the subsequent non-user of the site for 
two years, seem to show that the real reason for 
the hasty completion of the purchase was the 
desire to avoid the objections which the Asylums 
Board must have known would be raised to the 
site” ?—Yes, undoubtedly, the Asylums Board, 
J think Mr. Wyatt admitted, were anxious to 
conclude the purchase at once so as to stop all 
clamour; but still the reason for making that 
hasty purchase, and the necessity for that hasty 

urchase, are two different things. 

961. But the staternent you make is, that the 
non-user of the site for two years seems to show 
that the real reason for the hasty completion of 
the purchase was the desire to avoid the objec- 
tions which the Asylums Board must have known 
would be raised to the site; but now that you 
know the action of the local Government Board, 
does your opinion remain the seme ?—I think the 
honourable Member has not fully comprehended 
what we intended to convey. “ In the present 
case the price paid and the subsequent non-user 
of the site for two years, seem to show that the 
real reason for the hasty completion of the pur- 
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chase was” the anxiety to avoid outcry. What 
we mean is this: there was no immediate neces- 
sity for the hospital, and no great advantage in 
the price at which the land was offered; so 
we ask what was the reason that they were so 
anxious to complete the bargain ina hurry. It 
seems to us that the only reason was to stop any 
possible outery. J cannot see that the reason for 
delaying the use of the site affects the question. 
Their hasty completion of the purchase could 
hardly be influenced by any subsequent events. 
962. However, you do not mean to imply that 
you had any reason for thinking that the Asylums 


Board wished to avoid objections from the fact of 


their non-user of the site for two years, do you? 
—Certainly not. 

963. Now, with regard to one of your principal 
objections, namely, the want of a good access; 
as I understand the plans, there is a very good 
access along Haverstock Hill, is there not?—I 
do not know whether the honourable Member 


has ever been up Haverstock Hill m the winter. 


964. There is no other way, is there ?—What 
we mean is, that it is a very difficult approach, 
Haverstock Hill being one of the steepest hills 
in the neighbourhood of London, and in the 
winter it is sometimes almost impassable. I had 
myself frequently—years ago when I used cabs 
much—to get out of the cab and walk up the 
hill in the winter, because the cabman could 
not go up. Then we consider the approach 
also very objectionable, inasmuch as there is the 
Catholic Orphan School on one side. 

965, But the steepness of the hill must neces- 
sarily be an objection to every building on the 
top of a steep hill, must it not ?—Yes, undoubt- 
edly; but you might build at the top of a high 
hill where the gradients were not steep; you 
might get up to it by a gradual slope. 

966. You think this is too high, do you?—I 
do not say that the hospital is too high, but that 


_ the approach is too steep; you may go up a high 


hill by easy gradients. 

967. The difference of levels being what it is, 
you cannot avoid what you complain of, can you? 
—What we say is, take a site with an easy 
approach, rather than a site with a difficult one. 

968. You consider the other sites better, taking 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, because they are lower; is that 
so?—Lower than the entrance to the present 


site, but hardly at all lower, taking the average 


elevation, the present site falls so rapidly; there 
is a fall of 70 or 80 feet. 

969. You think that the other is more easy of 
access, do you ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

970. But you cannot say which is the higher 
of the two?—They are probably about the same. 


‘The elevation of Mill-lane, just outside the alter- 


native site, No. 3, is about 220 feet. The middle 


of the site would be somewhat higher. At “ The 


- George,” the elevation is 256 feet; but at the 


lower end of the present site it falls to about 


178 feet. 

971. In the proposal that has been made by 
the inhabitants of Hampstead to purchase this 
other site, would any provision be made for the 


expenditure that has already been made on the 
present site, would it not be part of your agree- 


ment that the Asylums Beard shouldbe recouped 
the expenditure which they have gone to ?—No, 


the offer was made (and rejected by the Board) to 


purchase the present site for 26,000 J. 


972. Is that more than what they gave for it?. 
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—They say that they have expended 26,000 /. on 
the ground, and something more on temporary 
buildings. 


Chairman. 


973. You will:find that the outlay and the cost 
of the original hospital was about 49,000 2. ?— 
Yes, of which 23,0007, is for the temporary 
buildings now admitted to be useless. 


Mr. Coope. 


974, What was the offer ?—We offered to give 
them 26,000 /.; at a debate in the Asylums Board 
last January when they desired to build on the 
present site, the members of the Board were good 
enough to inform us that the present sheds were 
so bad that they must come down before the end 
of the present year; that, even with all the fires, 
they could not keep up the heat beyond freezing 
point, and that it was wrong to put patients into 
them. 

Mr. Pemberton. 


975. 1 suppose that would also throw further 
expense on the Asylums Board ?—No, with the 
26,000 /. that they would have got from us they 
could have bought the alternative site, No. 3, for 
11,000 1., and they would have had 15,000 /. in 
hand towards the expenses of a new hospital, but 
that offer I am not now authorised to make; we 
have contended all along that it is not right to 
call on the Hampstead peuple to bear the ex- 
pense of rectifying what we consider a mistake 
of the Asylums Board. I am now hardly prepared 
to make any definite offer; if the Committee 
desire the Hampstead people to consider the 
matter, we could of course do so, but we think 
it is not our duty to find an alternative site. - If 
the Asylums Board have a bad site it is their duty 
now, not ours, to find a good one. 

976. The Committee might think that though 
this was not a bad site, yet if you could show us 
any other, or prove very great inconvenience_to 
you more than to any one else, we might possibly 
be glad to know on what terms the Board could 
get out of it?—One plan, which I have talked 
over with one or two others, and which would be 
feasible, would be this, that the Asylums Board 
should sell the land by auction. We would con- 
tribute a certain sum, say 2,000/. or 1,000/, 
provided the usual stipulations were entered into 
that the land shall be only employed for building 
houses of a certain class. We do not want any 
one else to buy up the land afterwards on specu- 
lation and to levy black mail on the Hampstead 
people, under threats of using it so as te bea 
nuisance. I have no doubt matters could be 
settled, if there were a desire, on the part 
of the Asylums Board to come to terms. We 
say this site is a bad one. Within five weeks 
we have had as many sites offered to us, 
even avowedly for a fever hospital; we prove 
the great evils of the present site, and that other 
sites free from objection can be obtained, and it 
is, we submit, the duty of the Asylums Board, 
not of the Hampstead people, to get them. 

977. Have you any medical facts to place be- 
fore the Committee ?— With regard to the manner 
in which fever was spread in the neighbourhood 
of the hospital, no doubt by visitors going in and 
out of the hospital, I have one or two facts. 
First of all I shall prove that the Asylums Board 
themselves have admitted the great danger of 
spreading infection by the visits of patients. I 
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find in the “ Times ” of the 5th of February 1871, 
that at a meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board on the previous Saturday, this took place : 
“ Mr. Charrington called the managers’ attention 
to the danger incurred, and the spread of disease 
caused by the visits of friends to patients, and 
said several cases of this character had been 
brought to his notice. * * * * Mr. J. A. 
Shaw Stewart also bore testimony to the dan- 
ger caused by persons visiting friends in the 
hospitals, and said there certainly should be 
great restrictions upon such visits, and this view 
was supported by Mr. Tavener. Mr. Wyatt 
said he did not believe in any regulations being 
acted upon in this matter, for relatives would 
not be guided by those who warned them of 
the great danger caused by visiting small- 
pox wards. He thought that as much danger 
was incurred in visiting the dead as in visit- 
ing the sick, but the people would do it, all 
warnings notwithstanding. Mr. Talbot, M.P., 
considered that the Board was bound to take 
some measures for preventing the spread of the 
disease, and he held that the managers would be 
supported in taking such steps. Dr. Cortis re- 
commended that the relieving officers, when 
giving the orders, should be instructed to inform 
the friends that patients could be visited only in 
exceptional cases. Mr. Charrington said the 
suggestion of Dr. Cortis was a very valuable one ; 
but it hardly would apply to the patients who 
were sent to the asylums, for they were mostly 
above the pauper status.” That seems to be use- 
ful evidence with which the Asylums Board have 
been kind enough to furnish us of the spread of 
disease by visitors. Now I will mention one or 
two facts to prove that they were right in their 
supposition. The nearest house to the hospital 
is the Catholic Orphan School, in which are 70 or 
80 children ; these were all vaccinated, so no case 
of small-pox occurred amonyst them. I will ob- 
serve, however, that if the hospital were used for 
scarlet fever, no such protection would exist for 
the school. The next house is the “ George” 
inn adjoining the entrance on the south-western 
side. During the small-pox epidemic, I fre- 
quently saw empty ambulances standing at this 
inn, the driver and attendant of the sick patients 
being, as I believe, with the crowd of people 
inside the public-house. At this house, the 
sister-in-law of the proprietor took the small-pox, 
and also two cabmen who resided in the neigh- 
bourhood and frequented the house, and a painter 
who was engaged at the house also took the 
disease. ‘Two of those persons went to the hos- 


pital and died. The owner of the “ George” 


inn says his receipts fell off 20/7. per month 
during the continuance of the epidemic. The next 
three houses stood empty during the whole time 
of the epidemic. The fourth house is that of a 
milkman who supplied the hospital; two of his 
men took the disease. The next house is the 
post-office ; six of the postmen were seized 
with the disease. I have frequently seen the 
porter. of the hospital go into the post-office 
during the epidemic; I am told that Mr. White 
of Thurlow-road, was at the post-office when the 
porter of the hospital came in to return a bundle 
of letters, saying that the patients to whom they 
were addressed were all dead, and that everybody 
quitted the post-office immediately in conse- 
quence. In the next house (Dr. Gay’s), one 
slight case occurred. The next house (occupied 
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by a Mr. Lepard) it is believed escaped. In 
the next house (occupied by an invalid lady and 


family in consequence left the neighbourhood, 
and put in some people in charge of the premises, 
one of whom took the infection, and was removed 
to the hospital and died. The next house be- 
longs to Mr. Fripp, whose wife took the disease, — 
as also a builder employed at the time erecting 
his studio. In the next house (Mr. Hadley’s) 
three cases occurred, one of which proved fatal. 


Chat) man. 


978. Do you state as a matter of fact, that the 
six postmen took the disease at the post-oftice 
in the way you state?—I state that six postmen 
who frequented the post-office took the disease, 
and would, no doubt, be a ready means of spread- 
ing disease in the neighbourhood; but whether 
they took the disease in the post-oftice itself is, 
of course, impossible of absolute proof. 
Lund’s house there was one case also. 


Mr. Pemberion. 


979. What was the date?—I may state gene- 
rally that it was during the time that the sheds 
were occupied by small-pox patients. 


Chairman. 


980. What you state now is the particulars ot 
the 19 cases mentioned in the summary, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

981. The particulars which you now give are 
simply the particulars of the cases mentioned in 
those two paragraphs ?—Yes, the particulars of 
the 19 cases mentioned in the two paragraphs. 


Mr. Pe (i. 


982. Referring to page 3 of the printed state- 
ment as to the position of the hospital, it is 
stated here. “ The proposal ofthe Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, is to place a permanent hospital 
for contagious diseases between the two main 
thoroughfares to the Heath.” JT understand that 
one of them is Haverstock Hill , which is the 
other ?—The other is Fleet-road, which runs 
for more than 200 yards along the boundary wall 
of the hospital; along the eastern side of the 
site. 

983. You would not call that Fleet-road, the 
main approach to the Heath, would you ?—It is 
the greatest approach to the Heath if you 
measure the greatness of an approach by the 
number of persons who use it. 

984. Although no vehicles, cabs, or horses can 
pass along it ?—Certainly; the vast majority of 
the people who trequent the Heath walk to it. 

985. Is there any entrance in that Fleet-road 
for the admission or exit of patients to or from 
the hospital ?—There is a gate, and during the 
epidemic people were, I am told, lifted over the 
barrier in stretchers, which probably accounts in 
part for the spread of the disease in Fleet-road. 

986. Did the ambulances come up to the bar- 
rier in Fleet-road, and finding further progress 
stopped, were the patients lifted over the bar- 
rier and conveyed in litters or by hand to the 
hospital?—Yes, we were told so by persons living 
in the road who saw it. 

987. Will you put ini evidence to prove that ? 
—Yes, if the Committee desires it. 

988. When they were so lifted over, were they 
admitted by the door near the doctor’s house, or 


were they carried all the way round by Pond- 


street ? 
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street ?—Certainly not by Pond-street, because 
there are two entrances into Fleet-road from the 
asylum gate; at least, | can scarcely imagine 


their being carried round so unnecessarily. 


989. You adhere to the statement that Fleet- 
road is ‘the main thoroughfare to the Heath ?— 
Yes; anybody who knows the district knows that 
it is so. 

990. Several cases appear to be admitted of 
small-pox which occurred at the “ George.” Can 
you tell us whether those several cases were 
separated one from the other by different periods 


of time; or do you admit that, the disease having 


established itself in the house, the other cases 
followed the first case in the house ?—I have not 
examined into that point; the point had not oc- 
As I understand it, it is a mere 
general impression ; they occurred at irregular 
intervals during the epidemic. 

991. But you are not prepared to state of 


your own knowledge that those cases of small- 
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pox were several and distinct cases of infection 
brought there from the hospital ?—No; I have not 
the facts which would enable me to give that in- 
formation. 

992. That question might be continued down 
to the other cases on Haverstock Hill, might it 
not?—I should give the answer that we have 
collected information which I have given as the 
result of our inquiries ; but I myself have not 
inquired at those particular houses. We can, 
however, I think, produce the medical man who 
attended. 

993. Would you not admit that, if those cases 
were several and distinct cases of infection, that 
you would make out a very much stronger case 
against the hospital than if only one case could be 
traced against the hospital ?—Yes, certainly ; but 
we think our making out 19 cases goes by itself to 
prove that there was more than one instance of 
disease being spread by people coming to the 
“George.” 
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Mr. Pearson Hitt, re-called; and further Examined. 


Mr. Peil. 


994. REFERRING to my question on Tuesday, 
with regard to the supposed spread of the 
disorder to houses adjacent to the hospital, the 
“George” inn, and cases of small-pox alleged 
to have originated there; you informed the Com- 
mittee that small-pox spread from house to house 
down the Haverstock-road, did you not?—Yes. 

995. At.least that there were instances in 
Havyerstock-road of small-pox ? —Yes. 

996. And that those instances were rather 
numerous ?— Yes. 

997. Did you ascertain that those cases existed 
there from your own personal inquiry, or not? 
—I think I explained that to save the time 
of this Committee, the Hampstead committee 
thought it better to bring forward statements of 
the evidence they had collected, leaving it to this 
Committee, if they thought fit, to call the par- 
ticular gentleman from whom the information 
was obtained ; I did not obtain it myself. 

998. How did you get it?—Our committee 
has been sub-divided into various sub-commit- 
tees, one of which was to inquire into the medical 
evidence, and another into the depreciation of 
property ; I presume it is from the report of the 
medical sub-committee that we get the informa- 
tion. 

999. But. how did you obtain the information? 
—The statement was prepared and drawn up by 
our solicitors, one of whom is a member of our 
committee, and read to the committee and agreed 
to. 

1000. But how did you, yourself, obtain evi- 
dence with regard to the number of cases of 
small-pox that you state were found in the houses 
on Haverstock-hill ?—I simply received it from 
them; we obtained that information from the 
medical men, or from a house-to-house inquiry. 

1001. Did you receive the information orally ? 
—I received a printed statement previously. 

1002. You have got a printed statement which 
states that a certain number of small-pox cases 
took place in one house, and a certain number in 
another ?—Yes, I have it here. 

1003. Then the evidence which you gave the 
Committee the other day of the detail of those 
cases of small-pox, and the houses in which they 
were said to be found, was taken from a printed 
statement, was it ?—It was taken from a printed 
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statement prepared by ourselves from our own 
inquiries. 

1004. It was taken from a printed statement, 
at all events ?—-I am not sure that I have made 
myself understood. In throwing into form the 
evidence that I was to bring forward on behalf 
of our committee, I had a conversation with our 
solicitors who were preparing the case for us, and 
the information which they and we have brought 
forward was produced and incorporated in what 
I had to say. 

1005. I am still without an answer; do I un- 
derstand you to say that the answers you gave 
the Committee the other day orally (not those 
that were incorporated in any printed paper or 
lithographed paper), were taken from some 
printed document, and were not the results of 
your own observation; you did not, in fact, 
obtain that information yourself individually ?— 
As regards much of the information, undoubtedly 
I did not. 

1006. Did you ever take any steps to cor- 
roborate it; when was this printed statement 
put into your hands from which you gave your 
evidence ?—We have had many printed state- 
ments. 

1007. But I mean the one on which you gave 
your evidence ?—This short lithographed state- 
ment which I have before me was prepared 
either on Saturday or Monday last. 

1008. Quite recently ?—Yes. 

1009. Was that the first that you had ever 
heard of those cases?—No, certainly not the 
first; we have heard of many cases; but I may 
repeat that I did not hear of these at the time of 
the small-pox epidemic. 

1010. I suppose you. were constantly in Sir 
Rowland Hill’s house during the time of this 
epidemic ? — Yes. 

1011. Did you ever hear it asserted there 
that almost every house below the “ George” 
inn was infected with small-pox?—I do not re- 
member hearing that; but when the people get 
the small-pox they do not publish the fact to 
their neighbours. 

1012. So that,in fact, unless this evidence had 
been got together and put in a printed form, you 
would not have been very much alarmed about 
it?—We were alarmed at the spread of small- 


pox — 
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_ pox in the neighbourhood. The evidence in the 


_ printed form shows how much more intense it 


was than we thought. 
1013. You were alarmed at the existence of 


| small-pox, and the extent to which it had spread? 


»— Yes. 


1014, Did you trouble yourself at that time to 
ascertain whether there was any truth in the 
statement itself; when you heard all this did 
> inn and ask whether 
the people had got the disease there ?~No; at 


that time I was not living at Hampstead, but 


another committee, of which Mr. Fellows, a son- 
in-law of Sir Rowland Hill, was a member, was 
formed at that time, and inquiries were made, but 


mot by me. 


1015. You made no inquiry in fact at the time, 
in those houses, whether the small-pox was there 
or not’—No, I myself did not. 

. 1016. In fact I may take it that the answers 
that you gave the Committee orally, the other 
day, which did not refer to the matter in the 
printed paper put in, were answers based on in- 
formation given to you in a printed formas lately 
as a week or two ago?—The inquiry of the 
honourable Member being limited to those cases 
of small-pox? . 

1017. No, the individual localised cases; that 
is what I mean?-—I gave many answers on the 
subject which were not obtained from the printed 
documents, 

1018. But the evidence which you gave the 
Committee with regard to the localisation of the 
disorder in different houses, was based on a 


) printed statement or lithographed statement put 
- into your hand by a professional man within the 


last week ‘or two ?—Yes. 

1019. You did make some inquiries yourself, 
with regard to the number of people who passed 
by the hospital or the roads near it ?—Yes. 

1020. You took some trouble yourself to make 
personal inquiry into that matter ?—Yes, I stated 
that I did so at Stockwell. 

1021. But not at Hampstead ?— No. 

1022. How much time did you spend, we will 
say at Stockwell, in that inquiry with regard to 
the number of persons that passed the hospital ? 
—An hour. 

1023. Did your inquiries end there after you 
had taken the average number of persons who 
passed there in an hour ?—Yes, they did. 

1024. Did you think it worth while to go into 
any of the adjacent houses and ascertain whether 
the same apprehensions that had disturbed the 
Hampstead people with regard to the presence 
of a fever and small-pox hospital existed in the 
minds of the inhabitants surrounding the Homer- 
ton Hospital?—I did not; my object was simply 


_ to ascertain the number of persons passing the 


= 


Stockwell Hospital. 

1025. It is not fair to ask you, I suppose, 
whether that would not have been as well done 
by a professional man; do you not think that it 
would have thrown more light on the matter if 
you had made inquiry from the houses, whether 
the disease had spread from the hospital to the 
houses adjoining ?—We should have thought it 


hardly necessary to get up the Homerton and 


Stockwell cases as well as the Hampstead case. 
If there is no spread of infection at Homerton 
or Stockwell, where the hospitals are in bye- 
roads, it rather tellsin our favour, I should think. 
1026. But still, I believe, your case rests very 
0.133. 
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much on the crowded character of the neighbour- 
hood of the Hampstead Hospital ?—May I ask 
whether the honourable Member’s question refers 
to the number of houses or the crowds of 
people ? 

1027. I mean the houses round the hospital ? 
—We contend that there are too many houses 
round the hospital; perhaps not so many as there 
are in the other cases, but far more than there 
are by the alternative sites. 

1028. I think I understood you to say that 
your neighbours who have interested themselves 
in the question, thought there had been some 
undue haste in closing the contract with Mr. 
Salter for the purchase of the land?—Yes, I 
think so; and I have prepared an explanation, 
which I desire to give on that point. When we 
made use of the expression “secret purchase,” I 
wish to state that there was no intention on our 
part to imply any improper motive in the action 
of the Asylums Board, but simply to say, that 
there was not what we would call sufficient public 
notice. I may say, that we used the term 
“secret,” after Mr. Wyatt had himself admitted 
not only that there was secrecy, but that secrecy 
was almost essential. We desired to contrast 
the course followed by the Asylums Board with 
that adopted a year or two afterwards, when Mr. 
Salter offered the remaining three acres of the site 
to the Hampstead vestry for a cemetery. Public 
notice was given, and an officer of the Govern- 
ment attended and heard the objections; the 
objections were held to be well-founded, and the 
site was not authorised for a cemetery. We 
would respectfully submit to this Committee 
that we should be very glad if some opinion were 
to be given by the Committee that it would be 
desirable in all such cases of acquiring sites for 
fever and small-pox hospitals that notice should 
be given, and opportunity of hearing objections 
afforded. 

1029. Are you aware that Mr. Salter really 
gave the Asylums Board very little time indeed 
to make up their minds on the purchase ?—I am 
aware that he only gave them 14 days in his 
letter, but the price he asked was so great that 
I am sure there would have been little difficulty 
in the Asylums Board negociating for an exten- 
sion of time. 

1030. Did you at the time know that so short 
a period as 14 days only had been given to the 


Asylums Board to close with Mr. Salter?—I ' 


rather think I did. 

1031. Did the neighbourhood generally know 
it ?—No; when I saw Mr. Marshall at a meet- 
ing of the Board, when it was discussed, he said 
that they had only a very short time, but it was 
obviously quite open to them to negotiate for 
an extension of time. 

1032. I think it has been stated that some of 
the patients had passed from the premises of the 
hospital on to Sir Rowland Hill’s land?—No, 
we did not say patients. We do not know 
whether they were patients or nurses, or what; 
they were some people from the hospital. 

1033. Was that before the present fence was 
put up?—Yes, it was. ; 

1034, Am I right in believing that your evi- 
dence went to show that there was unnecessary 
delay on the part of the’ Asylums Board in put- 
ting up the fence ?—Certainly. 2 

1035. There was no doubt that some time 
elapsed before the fence was put up, but was not 
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that caused by a question of boundary between 
Sir Rowland Hill and the Board ?—No, the 
question of boundary did arise, and we offered 
to submit it to the arbitration even of a member of 
their own Board, but they would not even accept 
that. 

1036. But as soon as the question of boundary 
was settled the fence was put up, was it not ?— 
Yes, as soon as the question of boundary was 
settled the fence was put up, but we could not 
get them even to settle it until very recently. 
They said on previous occasions when we pressed 
them, that they had done as much as was neces- 
sary, and that they would do no more, though in 
fact they had done nothing at all. 

1037. Would you put it that there was no un- 
necessary delay on the part of the Asylums Board 
in putting up the fence, though the negotiations 
with regard to the boundary might have been 
protracted ?—No. If it had been simply con- 
tinuous negotiation extending over about four 
years between the putting up of the fence and 
their obtaining the land, there would perhaps, 
have been no cause for complaint, but they re- 
fused to take any measures for settling the diffi- 
culty, and we remained during the whole time 
of the epidemic exposed to what I may call an 
invasion from small-pox patients, or people from 
the hospital. 

1038. I am afraid that Sir Rowland Hill’s 
health was very bad during the time of these 
negotiations ?—Yes, it has been bad for many 
years, but I was always authorised to negotiate 
on his behalf. 

1039. Was not that part of the cause of some 
of the delay in settling the boundary ?—Perhaps 
it was a reason for not answering a letter within 
a month, but that is all. 

1040. Was there not a letter dated the 31st of 
December 1872, from Sir Rowland Hill, express- 
ing regret that the state of his health had occa- 
sioned delay in dealing with the boundary ques- 
tion?—I think that is simply an apology for not 
answering a letter in the previous month. 

1041. That may be so, but is not the wording 
of the letter quite general ?—It means, as the 
honourable Member will see from the first para- 
graph, to account for a delay in not answering 
till the 3lst December, a letter written on the 
3rd of the same month. 

1042. As soon as the boundary question was 
settled the fence was put up: I suppose there 
was no delay after the question of the boundary 
was settled ?—No, none; we complained of the 


delay in settling the question. 


Chairman. 


1043. As a matter of fact, when was the fence 
put up ?—About two years ago. 


Mr. Coope. 


1044. How many years was that after the 
purchase of the property /—Vive years. 


Mr. Pell. 


1045. Since the fence has been put up, have 
you heard of any persons from the hospital getting 
over into Sir Rowland Hill’s garden ?—W'c have 
not heard of any one getting over since then. 

1046. I think you have said that there is no 
difficulty in obtaining good sites for the purposes 
of an hospital; did you obtain any proof of that 
beyond the fact that those three sites, namely, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, have been offered to the Asylums 
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Board ?—We have had at least two other sites! 
offered to us for fever hospitals. 


1047. Where were they ?—One was in a part’ 


of Hampstead parish; I am not sure whether the 
other was in Hampstead or Hendon parish. 


1048. What was the size of those sites ?—I 


really do not carry the figures in my recollection ; 
my idea is that one site was about eight or nine 
acres; I think the other site was as much as 20° 
acres. 

1049. Do you still maintain the position that’ 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining sites ?— 


ia 


% 


In about five weeks we had five sites offered to> 


us knowingly for a fever and small-pox hospital. — 

1050. With regard to those sites that have- 
been offered, namely, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, have no 
difficulties occurred since it was known that they 
would be wanted for the purposes of a fever 
hospital?—If by difficulties the honourable’ 
Member means objections on the part of neigh- 
bours, I may say they have raised objections. 

1051. Would you not now modify the answer’ 
which you gave at the last meeting of the 
Committee, that there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing sites for fever hospitals?—No; we say there: 
is no difficulty in obtaming sites; we do not ad- 
mit that the objections raised by the Asylums: 
Board to the sites are valid objections, and we 
are backed in that opinion by the highest medical 
authority. 

1052. Would it not be more accurate to say 
that there is no difficulty in obtaining offers of 
sites?—I have no objection to put it in that 
form. 

1053. You have said you have heard of two- 
other sites being offered ; are you aware that they 
are outside of the main drainage district ?—That 
I do not know. 

1054. Do you not think that that rather’ 
weakens the value of your answer ?—No, I think 
not; we say that there is no difficulty in obtain- 


ing sites, and if three out of five sites offered. 


are good, I think that is strong evidence. 

1055. But if your belief rests on an imperfect 
knowledge of all the requisites of the sites, and 
one of the sites is outside the main drainage area, 
the evidence has not the weight that you wish it 


to have, has it?—Possibly two of the five sites” 


may have been beyond the main drainage area, 
but the others, I believe, are well within it. If 
we had said that we had had three good sites. 
offered in five weeks, that would have been ample 
evidence for our purpose. 


Chairman. 
1056. You have not relied on those other two. 
sites, have you ?— No, not at all. 


Mr. Peill. 


1057. Have you ever said that there is no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining good sites ?—I should be glad 
to insert the word “ good,” if I have not said so. 

1058. With regard to those patients which you 
said in your evidence at the last sitting of the 
Committee were brought up the Fleet-road and 


lifted over a barrier, and so passed into the — 


hospital, I put the question to you whether they 
were taken round by Pond-street, and so ad- 
mitted to the hospital by the public entrance, or 
taken in through one of the doors in the Ficet- 
road; will you be kind enough to say what your. 
belief is on that point ?—I think I answered the 
question by saying, that I could not say for 

certain 
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certain, because this is not a fact given from per- 
_ sonal knowledge; but it would be such a long 
way round to take the patients, that we can 
hardly suppose that they would go a quarter of 
a mile round when there is a door immediately 
close by. 

1059. You do not know that the door is locked 
up, and that the key is kept in Norfolk-street, 
_ and has been so ?—I do not know that. 

1060. If the patients had been taken that way, 
they would have been lifted over a wall which is 
six feet high, with broken glass on the top of it, 
would they not ?—The key may be in Norfolk- 
street, but 1 submit two keys are frequently 
supplied to one lock, and that doors are some- 

_ times opened with the wrong key. With regard 
to the barrier, there seems to be some misunder- 
standing ; one of the honourable Members asked 
whether people could jump over it; it is simply 
a barrier to prevent carriages passing that way, 
there is no hindrance whatever to foot traffic, and 
there is indeed an opening that will admit peram- 
bulators. 

1061. How high is the wall; is it 10 feet? 
—No; I believe it is eight feet at the highest 

ont. 

1062. It would be impossible to lift a sick 
person over it, would it not ?—Yes. 

1063. And if the door were locked all the time, 
you would not believe that tale, that the patients 
had been taken in by the Flect-road, would you? 
—No, I would not believe that tale; but I could 
believe that they had been there, and possibly 
the door tried, and then the patients put back in 

the ambulance and taken round the other way. 

1064. I suppose you would consider the matter 
fairly settled, that they did not go in at the 
Pond-street entrance if the number of persons 
taken into the hospital tallied with the number 
of patients who passed through the door by the 
porter’s lodge ?—I would sooner trust the evi- 
dence of those who saw the thing done than that 

of any return which professed to show it was 
impossible. 

1065. Do you know any one who saw that 
taking place ?—All I know is that somebody, I 
am told, is prepared to come forward and say that 
he did see it. 


Mr. Hayter. 


1066. How did you arrive at your average, 
that there were 40 persons passing the Hamp- 
»stead Hospital in a minute?—We got some 
member of our committee to stand and count the 
people passing at certain hours of the day ; I may 
mention that Mr. Harvey, a member of our com- 
mittee, who is deputed by the Hampstead vestry 
_to represent them on that committee, is prepared 
to give information with regard to the system of 
counting that was adopted at Hampstead. 

1067. Mr. Wyatt stated, in answer to a ques- 
tion put to him, that Sir Rowland Hill preferred 
a fence to a brick wall, is that so ?—It is not so. 
When they decided to put up the present fence, 

‘the Asylums Board distinctly stipulated that it 
was to be brick or wood, as they might prefer, 

‘and we had to concede that, among a number of 
other points. 

1068. Parts of the ground are surrounded by 
the railway embankment and a tunnel, are they 
not /—Along the southern side there is a high 
bank of earth. 

1069. Is the whole of the rest of the grounds 
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surrounded by a brick wall, except that part 
which abuts on Sir Rowland Hill’s ground ?— 
No, I think around Mr. Hadley’s property there 
is still a wooden fence. I may mention here, 
that Mr. Hadley tells me that I ought not to 
have struck out of the printed statement that 
people got over into his garden (the statement as 
originally printed, included Mr. Hadley’s grounds 
as well as Sir Rowland Hill’s), for they did get 
through the fence from the Small-pox Hospital 
into his garden, 

1070. That could be remedied, could it not? 
-—I believe the Asylums Board has now made a 
fence, but that Mr. Hadley has had to raise it 
higher at his own cost. 

1071. The fence between the hospital and Sir 
Rowland Hill’s grounds, is now impassable for 
patients, is it not?—It is a high wooden fence, 
nearly as high as the wainscoting of this room; 
it would depend on the agility of the patient 
whether he could get over it. 

1072. But he could not do it without observa- 
tion, I suppose ?—The fence opens out into the 
field, and cannot therefore be all seen from Sir 
Rowland Hill’s house. 

1073. It can be seen from the ground of the 
hospital, can it not ?—No doubt it can be well 
seen from there. 

1074. A man getting over that fence would be 
under observation, would he not?—Yes, but a 
patient might escape in the night without being 
observed. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


1075. Was there any case of small-pox in Sir 
Rowland Hill’s own family ?—No; he had him- 
self and the whole household re-vaccinated. 

1076. And there was no case of disease in the 
Orphan School, was there ?—No, they were all 
vaccinated, too. 

1077. But in the row of houses in a line with 
the “ George Inn,” there were numerous cases, 
were there ?— Yes. 

1078. The Orphan School is much nearer to 
the hospital than those houses, is it not ?—Yes, 
it is. 

1079. Do you attribute the number of cases 
in those houses along by the “ George,” to the 
fact of some communication with patients, and 
not to infection from the hospital itself, by the 
contagion, so to speak, in the air?—Not from 
the patients themselves, but from the persons 
who came up with them in the ambulances. 

1080. You have no theory of the communi- 
cation of the disease from the hospital itself, 
apart from the persons themselves ?—No ; all we 
know is that the disease did somehow spread in 
the neighbourhood of the hospital, and as a reason- 
able explanation is afforded by the plain facts, we 
think we need not go into any debatable ground. 
With regard to the spread ct the disease, 1 may 
mention that I was asked on the last occasion if I 
could give the dates of the four cases at the 
“ George,” in order to determine whether the 
cases were all independent, or were connected. 
The first case was on the 17th of April 1871, 
another was in May, another in July, and the 
fourth was in November of that year. I asked 
the landlord of the “ George” how it happened, 
and he said, “ [ did everything I could to prevent 
serving the ambulance drivers; I refused to serve 
them, but they then stopped a little way off 
from the “George,” and they would send ne 
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the “George” for drink, the very people that 
came up in the ambulance with the patients, 
those people would order the drink, and would 
give a signal at the door of the “ George” to 
the driver of the ambulance, and. he would come 
in,” He said that one of those cab drivers who 
caught the disease, was standing at the bar 
drinking beer, and that one of the other cabmen 
gave him a nudge and said, “ Take care of those 
two parties, they have just. come out. of the am- 
bulance.” That man sickened soon afterwards, 
and, I believe, he died. 

1081. Will you be kind enough to look at 
page 2.of the Statement which you ineluded in 
your evidence at the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee; you there stated: “During this time 
7,352 patients were admitted, of whom the large 
total of 1,331 died, being 18 per cent. It ap- 
pears from the report of Dr. Gibbon that the 
ordinary per-centage of deaths of persons treated 
at their own homes is 9 per cent.” You compare 
9 per cent. with 18 per cent. to the prejudice of 
Hampstead, but what is the value of the in- 
ference, since you are not there comparing hospi- 
tal with hospital, but hospital with home treat- 
ment ?— The chject was to raise a doubt as to 
whether those large hospitals are better than 
small hospitals; but fortunately we have other 
information from the same’ source, namely, Dr. 
Gibbon, in which he compares, not the mortality 
in private houses, but the mortality in the infir- 
maries attached to the unions of several parishes, 
where you have skilled medical attendance, and 
where, perhaps, also the worst cases are taken. 

1082. Have you any comparison between the 
deaths of the patients in the Hampstead Hospital 
and those in the Stockwell and Homerton Hos- 
pitals?—We have been able to obtain the infor- 
mation about the Hampstead Hospital from the 
local returns, but I have here also a statement 
showing what was the mortality during a portion 
of the period in the Homerton Hospital, if the 
Committee should wish to hear it. 

1083. Now, passing over the next paragraph, 
we will go to the one following, “Upon the 
abatement of the small-pox epidemic, the hos- 
pital, in accordance with the wishes expressed by 
the inhabitants, ceased to be used for infectious 
cases, and was employed for the reception of 
imbeciles, and it was understood that it was not 
intended to use it again for infectious diseases.” 
Now let me ask you who it was that “under- 
stood” that ?—There was an understanding or 
belie’ of the kind among many people. I have 
already mentioned in my evidence that before 1 


took a house at Hampstead, I myself saw Mr. 


Marshall, our representative on the Asylums 
Board; and he told me that the Hampstead people, 
he thought, would be unwise in seeking to obtain 
an assurance from the Local Government Board 
that the building should be permanently used as 
an imbecile hospital, but that he felt pretty con- 
fident in his own mind that it would be so. Mr. 
Marshall also, at one of the meetings of the 
Asylums Beard, is reported in the “ Times” to 
have objected to a further expenditure on the 
site, on the ground that it was not. to be used 
again for a fever hospital, showing, apparently, 
that that was his belief, although some members 
of the Board: contradicted his statement. 

1084. The small-pox epidemic ceased in the 
summer of 1872, did it not?—Yes. 

1085. And immediately on the cessation of the 
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epidemic in the summer of 1872, the canal 


themselves made a proposal, did they not, which 


made it clear apparently that they did contem- — 


plate recurring to the use of the hospital as a 
small-pox hospital. 


munication between them and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the managers themselves say, 


“The managers.are fully of opinion that no more 


suitable use could be found for the hospital than| 


the reception of chronic or harmless imbeciles, ~ 


who could, whenever required, be readily trans- 
ferred, either to the asylums at Leayesden or 
Caterham, or toa building to be taken for the 
purpose, so as to leave the hospital. free to, treat 
any epidemic which may arise.” That contem- 
plates a. small-pox epidemic, dees it not ?—Un- 
doubtedly, but I am.speaking of what was then 
popularly believed to be the case, and those 
documents had not been published. 

1086. But it was known what the managers 
were deliberating upon, was it not?—No, it was 
not, but, we had protested, and successfully, 
against the use of the hospital for small-pox. 

1087. But, there was.a‘ further letter from the | 
Local Government Board referring to a possible 
prospective use of the hospital for small pox ?— 
Yes, but. such letters, are not published in the 
newspapers. 
may be inaccurate. In the draft of my own 
evidence I altered the words, ‘the Asylums 
Board announced their intention,” to “it was 
announced that the Asylums. Board intended”; 
but the words were, through an oversight, not 
altered in the printed statement. 

1088. Was that because it was the prevailing 
opinion that there was, no understanding with 


the authorities?—No, it was simply supposed — 


that that would be the safer expression to use. 
1089. You say in your statement, “ the 
Asylums Board announced their intention to 
remove the imbeciles, and build a permanent: 
hospital. especially designed for contagious and 
infectious diseases, at a, cost estimated at about 
89,0001.” But, if I understood Mr. Shaw. 
Stewart’s evidence rightly, he quite ignored that 
sum, did he not?—The wording in that printed 
statement is not, as: I have already said, what I 
should like it to have been; in my.draft evidence 
T had it altered, and it was intended to carry out 
the same alterations; instead of saying, “ the. 


Asylums. Board announced,” I. said, “It was, 


announced that the Asylums Board intended.” 
The announcement was made.in the public papers. 
Of course we cannot hold the, Board responsible 
for everything that. appears in the. papers, but 
the cost was stated to be 80,0002. Now we hear 
they only propose to proceed at present with an 


- administrative block, which is to cost 7,000. 


Chairman. 


1090. Where did, you hear that ?—At some 
discussion of the Asylums Board, as reported 
in the papers, to the best of my belief. 


' 


=e 


If you look at page 16 of | 
the statement prepared by the Metropolitan — 
Asylums District Board for the information of — 
this Committee, you will see there is com- | 


Strictly speaking, our statement | 


‘1091. You cannot find. any authentic state-— 


ment of an announcement of intention on the 
part of the Asylums Board to support the para- 
graph on which you, are now relying, can you? 
You say in your statement, ‘In October 1874, 
the Asylums Board announced their intention 
to remove the imbeeiles, and build a permanent — 


hospital — 


ta 


-_ 
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| hospital especially designed for contagious ‘and 


infectious diseases, at a cost ‘estimated at 


i about 80,000 7.” ?—It was announced in the 
| published report of the proceedings at a meeting 
of the Asylums Board, according to my recol- 
| lection. 


1092. Are you aware ‘that that was contra- 
dicted at a meeting which the Hampstead Com- 


mittee had with the Local Government Board in 


December last, or thereabouts ?—I am perfectly 


| aware of that; I was one of the deputation my- 
| self. 


1093. Why did you repeat the statement when 
it had been contradicted ?—-The printed state- 


| ment was intended to be that, “it was an- 
| nounced that the Board intended to do ‘so and 
‘so ;” and the fact was mentioned in order to ac- 


count for the agitation at Hampstead. 

1094. When you knew that that newspaper 
paragraph, or whatever it was, had been contra- 
dicted officially at the head quarters of the whole 
administration of the business, how was it you 
repeated this incorrect statement in your printed 
evidence before the Committee ?—The announce- 
ment may have been incorrect, but it is not incor- 
rect to say the announcement was made. 

1095. But you have no evidence to prove that 
the Asylums Board announced that, have you? 
—I admit that, strictly speaking, the wording of 
that paragraph may be wrong; Ihave stated that 
in my own draft it was different, and it was in- 
tended to alter it in the prmted statement. 

1096. But did we not have these printed state- 


“ments made in order that evidence might be very 
) carefully considered before it was given ?—I do 


not admit any real inaccuracy. It seems to me 
a very immaterial point as to whether they an- 
nounced it, or some newspaper announced it. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. 
1097. There is a little note on the map about 


a number of open reservoirs m the immediate 


proximity of the Hampstead Small-pox Hospital ; 


“what are they ?— The Hampstead ponds. 


‘1098. Supplying what district with water ?— 
They are the water reservoirs of the New River 
Company, but they are not used any more than 
‘the other reservoir is used. 

1099. But they are filled, are they not?— 
Yes, and water is used for cattle ; and I beheve 
that it is sent to the cattle market at Holloway 
for washing purposes. 

1100. There is no’more danger of contamina- 
tion of this water than there is in reservoir 


“No. 3, is there? No more and no less. 


Mr. Ritchie. 
1101. With regard to this paragraph on which 


you have just been examined, was it the fact 


that the Asylums Board did announce that ?— 
Tt was the fact that an announcement was made 
that the Asylums Board were going to do it. 

1102. Where did you see that announcement? 
—To the best of my recollection, it was in the 
«* Times ” newspaper. 

1103. Are you certain that you saw that 
announcement in the newspaper ?—Perfectly 
certain. 

1164. Was it in a report of the proceedings of 
that Board?--I am almost certain that it was, 


hut I should hardly like to swear it. 


1105. What was the object of your putting it 


in the printed paper?—To account for the 
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Hampstead people having been patient fora few 
years, and ‘to account for the present outcry. 

1106. In fact, it was to show the origin of the 
agitation ?— Yes. 

1107, In the next paragraph, you say, “ Com- 
mittees representing the vestry, the cuardians, 
the residents, the tradesmen, and working men 
of Hampstead were thereupon formed to oppose 
its) erection.” On the face of that, it appears, 
does it not, that you put that in as the basis on 
which the agitation was begun ?—Yes, that was 
our intention in putting it in. 

1108. Have you had any difficulty in obtain- 
ing the offers of those sites ?— None at all. 

1109. Js the offer of either of those sites, or all 
of them, still open ?—I have no doubt it is, but 
I do not know that as a fact. 

1110, You do not know that any offer has 
been withdrawn ?—I know that the offer has 


Mr. P. Hill. 


16 july 
1875. 


been withdrawn that the Hampstead people made © 


to the Asylums Board. 

1111. But you do not know that the offer of 'a 
site has been withdrawn ?—I do not. 

1112. The Committee have it in evidence from 
Mr. Wyatt, that no inquiry was made into the 
representations made by the inhabitants of 
Hampstead to the Asylums Board, when they 
first heard that the proposed purchase was fora 
hospital, because there was nothing to inquire 
into; do you know whether any suggestion was 
made at the time with regard to deferring the 
purchase of this site with a view of looking out 
for other sites ?—That was so. The petition 
which I presented to the Asylums Board pointed 
out the great injury to property that would 
result from taking ‘this site, and Mr. Marshal! 
moved that the consideration of the matter be 
deferred, in order to give time for the Hamp- 
stead people to be heard. 

1113. But do you know whether any sugges- 
tion was made at the time that the thing ought 
to be deferred, in order to afford an opportunity 
for looking out for other sites?—I know we 
pressed for delay, in order that other sites might 
be looked for. 

1114. Were not you present when an offer 
was made by Sir Rowland Hill, that if the 
matter were delayed for a month inquiries would 
be made, at his own cost, for other sites ?>—Yes, 
that is so, but I thought the honourable Member’s 
previous questions referred to what took place at 
the Asylums Board. , 

1115. That was not at the Asylums Board, 
was it?—No; after the meeting at the Asylums 
Board, Dr. Sibson called on Sir Rowland Hill 
in consequence of a letter that the latter had 
addressed to him, and Sir Rowland Hill pointed 
out the grave objections to the site, and told him 
the price that the Board was about to pay for the 
land was double its maximum value, as estimated 
by Messrs. Debenham and Tewson only afew 
months before, and that if delay were granted’ 
he would, at his own expense, search for sites, 
and that he had hopés that a suitable site could 
be found at 10,000 /. less cost. 

1116. Had the present site changed hands 
shortly before a portion of the land was bought 
for this purpose ?—Mr. Salter bought the land 
at auction in November 1867, and this was im 
the following January. 

1117. Did the Asylums Board purchase the 
whole of the land which he bought?—No; Mr. 
Salter bought 12 acres of land and two houses 

H 2 : for 
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for 19,0001, and he sold those two houses for 
7,0007., and of the remaining 12 acres of land, 
for which he had given 12,0002. or 1,000 Z. an 
acre, he sold eight acres for close on 16,0002. to 
the Asylums Board. Those are rough figures. 

1118. That was how long after Mr. Salter had 
purchased it?—Two months; at least that was 
the date of the agreement. The actual transfer 
was not until three or four months afterwards. 

1119 One of the representations made by the 
residents was, that the price given was excessive, 
was it not ?—That was so. 

1120. You were asked whether the Hampstead 
Committee was prepared to make the same offer 
of this alternative site, No. 3, together with all 
the other particulars of the.offer which they had 
previously made to the Asylums Board, if they 
would move the hospital; now do you know, as 
a fact, whether they are or are noi prepared to 
make the same offer ?—We think we shall show 
the Committee by our evidence, that on public 
grounds alone the Fever Hospital ought not to be 
allowed to exist in this place, and therefore we 
think that even if the land were left to grow 
thistles, the public interest demands that it should 
be closed. We are not prepared to inflict a 
heavy fine on ourselves to buy out the Asylums 
Board, unless it turns out to be absolutely 
necessary for us to do so. 

1121. Butif the question were put to you dis- 
tinctly, you are not prepared to say that such an 
offer would be repeated, are you?——The Asy- 
lums Board have shut the door, and refused to 
negotiate. 

1122. Are you prepared to say that they would 
not now make the same offer ?—I can hardly say ; 
Mr. Harvey, who conducted the negotiations with 
the Asylums Board, will be called, I believe. and 
he will be better able to speak to that than I am. 

1123. You have been asked with regard to the 
cases of small-pox in Fleet-road; haye you a plan 
there ?—-Yes. 

1124. Do I understand you to say that the 81 
cases of small-pox were from that barrier down 
to the last house, there at the letter “d,” in 
Fleet-road, and those on the other side ?—Yes ; 
I may mention that the further inquiries which 
we have made, now lead us to suppose that there 
wasavery much larger number; that many cases 
were concealed by the people for fear of being 
taken into the hospital. 

1125. What ground have you for saying that 
there’ were 81 cases of small-pox in Fleet-road 
at that time; is that from your personal know- 
ledge ?—Not my own personal knowledge, but 
from a house-to-house inquiry made in the year 
1871 at the time of the epidemic, and subse- 
quently repeated. 

1126. Who made that inquiry ?—Two Hamp- 
stead men, who have sworn an affidavit or made 
a statutory declaration of the truth of what they 
state. : 

1127. Have you that affidavit or declaration ? 
—I have (producing a printed paper). 

1128. Will you be kind enough to put it in ? 
—Yes. 

1129. Do you know, from your own know- 
ledge, or from information on which you can 
positively rely, as to whether the cases of small- 
pox, during the time of the epidemic were prac- 
tically confined to a very small area around the 
present hospital !—There was a very large number 
of cases around the present hospital, but I am 
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told there was another patch of disease (attri 
butable, I believe, to an open sewer in the 1" 
neighbourhood) near Kilburn. af 
1130. About a mile away ?—Yes. 
1131. If the hospital had been as isolated as 
it would have been on alternative site No. 3, | 
there would have been no houses as near to that. 
site as to the other site ?—Certainly not. 
1132. If the hospital had been on the alterna- 
tive site No. 3, it would have been more isolated | 
from houses in which the disease could haye oc-_ 
curred than the present one ?—There are about" 
10 small cottages close to the alternative site ‘ 
No. 3. 
1133. You are not living in the neighbourhood 
yourself, are you ?—I am not living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mill-lane, but I have been back- 
wards and forwards there. _ 
1134. You were asked whether there were 
any cases of small-pox in the Orphan School, — 
and you said that there were not. I understood | 
you to say that all those children had been 
recently vaccinated ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


1135. You spoke of the great number of per-_ 
sons that pass along two roads near the asylum 
in order to go to Hampstead Heath ? —Yes. 

1136. But though the lower road or footpath 
is, as we hear, contiguous to the wall of the 
asylum, the upper road is 100 yards distant from - 
it, is it not ?—Yes, from the gates themselves. 

1137. Now, in your statement at the bottom of 
page 3, you say, “The proposal of the Metro-— 
politan Asylums Board is to place a permanent 
hospital for coutagious diseases between the two © 
main thoroughfares to the Heath.” I imust again 
ask the question: do you use the word “perma- | 
nent” in the sense of being always occupied by 
those patients, or in the sense of its being always 
liable to be so occupied in the event of an 
epidemic ?—The Asylums Board intend to erect 
a permanent building, whether they will use it 
occasionally or not is a matter on which we have 
no means of obtaining information. | 

1138. You having been frequently told that | 
the proposal was for what is called an adminis- | 
trative block and some slight addition to the 
present house and receiving rooms already in ex- | 
istence there ; let me ask what your meaning is | 
when you say in this statement: ‘To place a | 
permanent hospital for contagious diseases be- | 
tween the two main thoroughfares to the Heath, | 
so that every person going to or returning from | 
the Heath by these thoroughfares must either | 
pass along the road by which the patients, living | 
and dead, are to be taken and removed or must 
pass for more than 200 yards under the walls of | 
the hospital,” and run the risk of infection? — I | 
think my previous answer explains our meaning, | 
namely, to place a,permanent hospital there 


which may be used permanently or intermittently 
according to circumstances. 
1139. But what is it proposed to erect there _ 
which is not in existence now?—There is no 
fever hospital now, it is at present an asylum — 
for imbeciles. 5 
1140, Whatever is there now was there when | 
the building was used for small-pox patients, was — 
it not?—Yes. 
1141. And if a small-pox epidemic required | 
its use again it would be used exactly in the 
state itis in now, would it not ?—We hope not. _ 
1142. There 


ed 
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1142. There is, at all events, no reason why 
it should not, is there ?—No legal reason. 

1143. Then why do you continue to say that 
the proposal is to place a permanent hospital 
there when it is only a question of a little more 
bricks and mortar in lieu of iron and wooden 
huts, is it not ?—No, we think not. 

1144, What is the difference between what 
you apprehend there will be there, and what 
exists there now?—At present it is used for 
a purpose to which we do not object, but we 
think it is proposed to be used for a purpose to 
which we do object. 

1145. When is it proposed to be used for a 
purpose to which you object ?—-We are told that 
“at present” it is proposed to be used only in 
case of an epidemic, and when the other hospitals 
are full. It4is all governed by the words “at 
present.” 

1146. But the paragraph in your statement 
leads to the idea that it is to be used continuously 
for a small-pox hospital, does it not; when you 
say in the printed statement that the proposal is 
to place a permanent hospital there, are you not 
aware that nothing is intended beyond what 
already exists there, except so far as the substitu- 
tion of bricks and mortar for iron and wood to a 
certain limited extent may be necessary ; and 
that no modification of the present use of the 
asylum is contemplated, except in the event of 
an epidemic ?—I am quite aware that that is the 
answer given to us. : 

1147. And that was the answer which was 
given you six months ago, was it not ?—That was 
the answer which was given us six months ago 
by the right honourable Member, but the 
Asylums Board, Iam told, claims that the moment 
any expenditure has been authorised, the control 
of the Local Government Board ceases, and if so 
they may have a small-pox hospital built and fill 
it with small-pox patients the next day. 

1148. Can they have it without the consent of 
the Local Government Board ?—No, but once 
they have the building they ean, I fear, use it as 
they please. 

1149. As far as you know, is there any inten- 
tion to use it in that way ?—We think there is 
an intention to build a permanent hospital, which 
may be used for cases of fever. 

1150. Is there not a permanent building there 
now ?—No, it is a temporary iron building. 

1151. Some is bricks and mortar, is it not ?— 
The doctor’s house is brick built. 

1152. There is more than that which is brick 


_ built, is there not ?—Very little more than that, 


I think. 

1153. You spoke of patients being brought to 
the hospital ordinarily accompanied by persons 
in the ambulances; that is a matter of arrange- 
ment which could easily be controlled, is it not? 
—I think Dr. Bridges said that it would be 
almost impossible to exclude the friends of the 
patients on their being brought up to the 
hospital. Most rigid rules may be laid down, 
but getting them acted upon is the difficulty. 

1154. You have stated that before the hospital 
was opened for small-pox patients, few, if any, 
cases of small-pox occurred in the parish, did 
you hear Dr. Bridges state that there was a case 
on Haverstock-hill?—We have qualified it by 
saying, ‘few, if any.” 

1155. Did you hear Dr. Bridges say, that to 
his knowledge a case of small-pox had occurred 
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on Haverstock-hill, before the Small-pox Hos- 
pital was opened ?—Yes; but if that be so, 
a part of Haverstock-hill is not in Hampstead 
parish. 

1156. You say in the statement that, “ During 
1871 and 1872, patients at a stage when specially 
liable to spread infection, were seen sitting on the 
walls, buying oranges, &c., from persons going 
on the Heath ;” have you any sufficient ground 
for that statement ?—Yes, I think so. 

1157. How do you know what patients they 
were that were seen sitting on the wall, and that 
they were in that condition ?—They were con- 
valescents, and we are told that convalescents are 
in a stage of the disease in which they are pecu- 
liarly liable to give the disease to others. 

1158. Who informed you of that fact ?—A me- 
dical member of our committee. 

1159. Was that especially with regard to the 
small-pox, or with reference to other diseases ?— 
Our inquiries were limited to small-pox cases. 

1160. You take upon yourself to say that con- 
valescent small-pox patients are in a condition 
peculiarly lable to spread infection?—I do not 
venture individually to give an opinion on a 
medical question. 

1161. But you state that here as your impres- 
sion, do you not?—Yes; J state it on behalf of 
the committee. 

1162. I know there is a convalescent stage in 
which scarlet fever patients spread infection, but 
do you state that there is a convalescent stage in 
which small-pox patients are peculiarly liable to 
spread infection; is that so?—I believe that Dr. 
Murchison is going to give evidence before this 
Committee soon, and he will be a far better autho- 
rity to appeal to on such a question than I am. 

1163. Did you not state just now that you used 
the word “secrecy ” with regard to the purchase of 
the present site in consequence of Mr. Wyatt’s 
evidence given here a day or two avo?—No, 
not in consequence of Mr. Wyatt’s evidence, but 
that we only used it to signify that there was no 
public notice, and we justified the use of the word 
* secrecy” by the fact that Mr. Wyatt himself had 
adopted that very word. 

1164. You were misunderstood if it is sup- 
posed you stated that you did not use the word 
“secret” till after Mr. Wyat thad used it,?—Yes, 
we had used it before. 

1165. You think that there should be, on pub- 
lic grounds, a provision of the law that in the 
event of purchases of land for infectious hospitals, 
some publicity should be given, as is required by 
the statute in the case of cemeteries ?—In my 
opinion that is very desirable. 

1166. Are you aware whether any publicity 
of the kind you describe would carry with it 
compulsory powers in the event of the opposition 
being successful?f—lI should be very glad to see 
such a power granted. 

1167. There is no compulsory powers. for the 
purchase of those sites, is there ?—None. 

1168. Or for any land for the use of boards ef 
guardians in London?—I cannot answer that 
question, because I am not enough of a lawyer 
to know. 

1169. But those provisions with regard to the 
notices and hearing objections are generally made 
by Parliament where compulsory purchase of 
land is permitted, are they not?—I do not think 
there is compulsory purchase of land for ceine- 
teries. But in the case I have mentioned, the 
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notice was sufficient to prevent the infliction of 
what we thought was an injustice, 

1170. You have said a good deal about the 
disputes there were with regard to the settle- 
ment of the boundary and the fence between Sir 
Rowland ‘Hill and the Asylums Board; now 
whatever those disputes were, they have been 
long since settled, have they not ?—Yes. 

1171. And a fence has been completed ?—- 
Yes, a fence. 

1172. Incidentally to the final arrangement, 
Sir Rowland Hill acquired a slip of ground to 
straighten his boundary, did he not ?—He did. 

1173. Can you say whether it would be agree- 
able to Sir Rowland Hill, that a brick wall of 
any partictilar height shouldbe substituted for 
the present fence ?—If the site be used for fever 
purposes, I have no doubt that Sir Rowland Hill 
would prefer a high brick wall; but I do not 
know that we should prefer a brick wall of the 
same height as this fence. For choice we should, 
perhaps, prefer a'fence, but we would sooner have 
a high brick wall than the present fence, if the 
buildings were used for fever purposes. 


1174. Assuming that the hospital is to be used — 


occasionally for infectious cases, you think that 
it is not sufficiently walled in from the adjoining 
neighbourhood as it is ?—I think it is not. 

1175. Are you aware that the minutes of the 
Asylums Board are sent round to the boards of 
guardians of the Metropolitan district as a matter 
of course ?—I heard so the other day. 

1176. So far as that goes, there is publicity 
given to their proceedings, is there not ?—Yes, 
to anybody who chooses to go and read them ; 
of course there is a certain’ amount of publicity. 

1177. The board of guardians at Hampstead, 
at all events, would have an opportunity of 
knowing what was done ?—Certainly 

1178. What do you say is the difference be- 
tween the price which Mr. Salter gave for this 
site, and the price at which he sold it ?—Of 
course that can only be worked out roughly. Mr. 
Salter buys 12 acres and two houses for 19,2807. 

1179. What did he sell at?—He sold two 
houses for 7,000. 

1180. Leaving 12 acres and a margin of 
12,000 l. ?—Yes. / 

1181. Did he sell the whole of that to the 
Asylums Board ?—No, he sold two-thirds of it ; 
he sold about eight acres out of about 12 acres. 

1182. Then you say that Mr. Salter sold 
to them for 15,4422. what he bought himself’ for 
8,000 7. ?—Yes. 

1183. That is your assumption ?—Yes. 

1184. Which of course is liable to correction, 
if you went into particulars ?—_Yes, of course ; 
liable to correction, when calculated more closely. 


Mr. Coope. 


1185. The owner of that property is a mem- 
ber of the Board, is he not?—Mr. Salter is now 
a member of the Board. 

1186. He purchased that property two months 
before he sold it to the Board ?— Yes. 


Chairman. 


1187. In what capacity is Mr. Salter a mem- 
ber of the Board ?—He is one of the representa- 
tives of St. Pancras. 


. Mr. Cvope. 
1188. Was he a member of the Board when he 
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sold that property to them ?—No, he was not a. ; 


member of the Board at that time. © 

1189. I suppose this agitation arose from some 
action on the part of the Board with regard to 
substituting a permanent building for the tem- 
porary sheds which are now nearly ‘worn out !— 
It did so; the announcement made, and it was 
very full of detail, was that the Beard advertised 
for plans for a hospital to cost 85,000 7. to be 
used for imbeciles, but to be made ‘that it could, 
in case of need, be used for contagious and in- 
fectious diseases. 


1190. Can you produce that advertisement ?— > 


I have no doubt i can. 


1191. Have the Board, in order to allay this 


agitation, at any time announced that they have 
no intention of erecting such a permanent hos- 
pital in lieu of the temporary building ?—I will 
mention what we have been told. 

1192. Have you been told so by the Board ? 
—I cannot recollect any definite statement to 
that effect, but we have been told that they are 
going on with part of it, and we have been also 
told that they will probably, bit by bit, quietly 
erect the thing that at which we took alarm 
when it was mentioned in the whole. 

1193. With regard to the term “secrecy,” you 
have explained to the Right honourable ‘Chair- 
man that you used the word after Mr. Wyatt 
himself had declared the great importance of 
secrecy ?—In this document we have used the 
term ‘secrecy ” after that. 


Chairman. 


1194. But not im consequence of that, was 
it?—No, I do not mean to say that; but Mr. 
Wyatt’s using the word justifies our using it. 


Mr. Coope. 


1195. With regard to the purchase of land 
for cemeteries there is a public notice, is there 
not ?—I believe so. 

1196. Although they have no compulsory 
powers of purchase ?—-l am not lawyer enough 
to say whether they have or not. 

1197. Now with regard to the observation 
that you made with reference to the non-user of 
this land for two years, did you mean by that to 
east any reflection on the Asylums Boagd ?— No, 
it was a question that one of the honourable 
Members put to me, and I was not sharp enough 
at once to see his meaning. I have thought it 
over since, and I at once admit that the Asylums 
Board could not have foreseen that they would 
not use it for two years. But that was not the 
meaning of our paragraph. We meant to say 
that there was no such pressing, necessity as 
prevented their delaying for a fortnight, in 
accordance with the request of the inhabitants 
of Hampstead, their decision to purchase the 
ground. . 

1198. It was not so urgent that they need 
purchase that land at once ?—Just so; there was 
no necessity to conclude it in two days. 

1199, You state that you made an error in 
withdrawing your statement in regard to Mr. 
Hadley’s ground, and parties. straying from the 
hospital on to it; did they, in fact, do that ?— 
Yes. Mr. Hadley misunderstood my question ; 
people from the hospital came through into his 
garden and gathered his flowers, and his two 
gardeners and his gardener’s wife ‘caught the 
small-pox. ii 3 


1200, It 


\ 
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1200. It has been elicited, I think, that the 
“George” public-house is in an exceptional 
position with regard to. the site which is the 
property: of the Board, but the same objection 
might arise with regard to the site No. 3, or any 
other site, might it not ?—Yes, the ‘‘ George” 
is in an exceptional position ; but we would point 
out that there is no public-house so very close 
to site No. 3; and if a public-house is assumed 
to be a thing which must necessarily follow a 
hospital wherever it goes, it is easy enough for 
the magistrates to refuse to license it. But in 
any case, even if you get a public-house near 
the site, you would not get 100,000 people in a 
day passing to and fro on the way to Hampstead 
Heath, or rather a large portion of them. 

1201. Would it, in your opinion, be sufficient 
reason to refuse a license for a public-house that 
it was proposed to be erected close to the en- 
trance of a small-pox hospital ?—At all events, 
if they thought it a sufficient reason, there is 
a means of preventing the evil which Mr. Wyatt 
fears. 

1202. As to Mill-lane, which would be one of 
the principal approaches to the alternative site, 
No. 3, are there many houses along that lane ?— 
There are not many houses along that lane. We 
show on our map only. 150 houses in the whole 
of the half-mile radius. 

1203. It is not likely that. ambulances would 
stop along there, is it?—No, it is hardly likely. 
The ambulances at present discharge their 
patients, and their attendants are then free in 
the midst of the crowd. The great danger from 


an ambulance is at'the end of its journey. The. 


patient is got rid of, and the friends frequently 
walk off, and at the present site they go to a 
public-house threnged with people. If they go 
to Mill-lane they would not go up. Haverstock- 
hill, they would simply cross the line of traffic 
by the “ Adelaide,” and the ambulance would be 


_ discharged in the open country, so to speak. 


1204. Now with regard to the increased 
distance of this site, namely, about a mile and a 
half from the present site, having turned your 
attention to that question of hospitals for the 


Metropolis, is it your opinion that this extra 


distance would be decidedly objectionable ?—I 
can hardly claim to have turned my attention to 
the question of hospitals. I have merely looked 
into the circumstances affecting the Hampstead 
Hospital, but what we want to show is the mcon- 
sistency of the argument used by the Asylums 
Board in their objections to this hospital. This 


hospital, for even St. Pancras, would be only a 


mile anda half further away from the present 
site. You may take it that the maximum 
distance from the district it would have to serve, 
is a little over four miles. The Asylums Board 
tell us that this hospital is not to be used for 


- fever, except im cases of epidemics, and not even 


then, except when the hospitals at Stockwell and 
Homerton are full. Now suppose that we have 
only a small-pox epidemic once in seven years, 
for six years they will take patients all the way 
from Paddington or Notting-hill, six or seven 


‘miles down to Stockwell or Homerton, and they 


say they will do it in preference, and yet when 

an epidemic breaks out, we are told that the pre- 

sent site is the only one available, because the 

alternative site No. 3,—which would be less than 

half the distance of Homerton or Stockwell from 

the parish it would serve,—would be too far. off. 
0.133. 
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Mr. Coope—continued. 


We say that that is inconsistent. If during six 
years they can, without injury, take all their 
patients six or seyen miles to Stockwell or 
Homerton, surely in the seventh year they can 
take the mere overflow the mere three or four 
miles, to the alternative site. 


Chairman. 


1205. Perhaps they would accommodate you, 
if you desired it, by using the Hampstead Hos- 
pital at all times?—I do not think the Right 
honourable Member would find any desire on the 
part of the inhabitants of Hampstead for such 
an arrangement; but we respectfully submit that 
the argument about the distance is inconsistent 
with the other statements of the Asylums Board. 


Mr. Coope. 


1206. With regard to the deputation to Mr. 
Stansfeld in the year 1871, were you one of that 
deputation ?—-I was not one of the deputation. 

1207. Are you aware of what took place there? 
—Yes, I am aware of it; I have the newspaper 


.report here. 


1208. I think small-pox was raging at that 
time ?—Yes. 

1209. What did Mr. Stansfeld say with regard 
to that site at Hampstead ?—-He admitted that if 
they had to begin de novo it would be better to 
have a hospital more isolated. I should mention 
that the negotiations for its removal then fell 
through, partly because of the large sum of money 
demanded by the Asylums Board for the value of 
the iron sheds then recently erected. At the 
present time an opportunity arises to rectify the. 
error without loss. 
nounced to be of comparatively little value, but 
if the Asylums Board be permitted to build their 
administrative block, great difficulty will arise: 
with regard to removing the hospital from the 
present site. The Hampstead people will, per- 
haps, be called upon to buy up that block of 
buildings, on the plea of protecting the other 
ratepayers from loss, therefore if this opportunity 
be allowed to pass away it will become almost im- 
possible to remedy the evil. 

1210. You consider it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the ratepayers to avail themselves of 
this opportunity to sell this site, if possible, to 
the inhabitants, and to purchase a site which may 
be obtained for 15,0007. less ? Undoubtedly the 
change can be made without loss, practically, to 
anyone, except to the Hampstead people, if they 
have to buy up the site at the extravagant price 
which has been paid for it. 

1211. Supposing that. the sheds are worn out, 
or nearly so ?—It is admitted by the Asylums 
Board that they are so. 


Chairman. 


1212. Is there anything that you wish to add 
to your evidence ?—Yes. Wewere told by the 
Asylums Board that there is no depreciation of 
property at Stockwell or Homerton on account 
of the hospitals; £ have visited those localities, 
and I find that the class of house there is very 
inferior to that up at Hampstead; the houses 
near those hospitals at Stockwell or Homerton 
are probably 302. or 407, a year, whereas some 
of the houses at Hampstead, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the present site, are of the 
value of 2007, or 2502. a year. 


H4 ‘1213. But 


The iron, sheds are pro-- 


Mr, P. Hill. 


16 July 
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Chairman—continued. 


1213. But that does rot in any way contradict 
the allegation that the property, such as it is, has 
not depreciated, does it ?~-No, and the admission 
is of great service to us. It shows that fever 
hospitals can be erected in some localities with- 
out injury, or with little or no injury to property. 
The objection to the Stockwell and Homerton 
Hospitals, with regard to distance, is shown by 
the admission of the Asylums Board to be unten- 
able. If the Stockwell and Homerton Hospitals 
are not large enough to accommodate London 
always in case of epidemics, why not double the 
size of those hospitals? We say confine fever 
hospitals to neighbourhoods where they can be 
placed without any depreciation of property. 


Mr. Peill. 


1214, With regard to the Hampstead state- 
ment, which is a statement of a committee of the 
vestry and guardians, you said in answer to the 
Right honourable Chairman, that you knew that 
a copy of the minutes of the Asylums Board is 
sent to the guardians of the Metropolitan dis- 
tricts ?—Yes, I hear that it is so. 

1215, Taking that as a matter of fact, what do 


Dr. Henry LEeruesy, M.3 


Mr. Coope. 

1217. You are Professor of Chemistry in the 
college of the London Hospital ?—Yes. 

1218, You have for many years been medical 
officer of health for the city of London?—I was 
for nearly 20 years medical officer of health for 
the city of London, but I am not now. 

1219. I hope you will not feel insulted if Task 
you with regard to a certain reservoir which has 
been disused adjoining site No. 3, whether it is 
possible from the top or bottom, supposing a 
fever hospital were built near it, for the water 
to be affected injuriously ?—No, it is impos- 
sible. I visited that place on the 27th of April 
last, and I directed my attention most especially 
to that. My reasons for saying that it is utterly 
impossible that any drainage from a_ hospital 
situated on that site can in any way affect the 
existing reservoir, are these. In the first place, 
the reservoir is built on a mass of perfectly im- 
pervious clay; that I saw from a cutting of the 
neighbouring railway, and also from cuttings 
which were being made by some labourers at 
the time, close to the road at the bottom of the 
proposed site. In the next place, the reservoir is 
situated at such a height above any part of the 
ground on which it is proposed to erect the hos- 
pital, that the drainage, if any at all, through 
that inpervious clay, would be from the reservoir 
downwards, through the hospital, and not from 
the hospital ground upwards. It is impossible 
that it should be otherwise. In the next place, 
the line of sewer which is proposed to be made 
is along the road at the bottom of the site 400 feet 
away, and from 30 to 40 feet below the level of 
the spot proposed. Looking, therefore, at the 
natural quality of the ground, and looking at the 
slope of the ground, I have no doubt, inde- 
pendently of the construction of the reservoir, 
that it is an absolute impossibility for any drain- 
age to get into that reservoir. Then the reservoir 
is covered. Vegetation is on the surface, and. this 
would prevent anything getting into the reservoir. 
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Mr. Peli—continued. 


you consider this printed statement is worth to 


which the guardians have put their names, in the 
preparation of which they have joined, and which 
you have told us was taken from newspaper 
statements when these guardians had in their 
hands, if they chose to use them, the minutes of 
the Asylums Board, which I now have before 
me, which I have examined, and in which there 
is not one word of any intention to remove the 


imbeciles from Hampstead, or to put up perma- | 


nent buildings there at a cost of 80,000 /.?— 
I can only reply that it was announced that they 
intend it, and that our statement is therefore 
perfectly justifiable; whether the minutes of the 
Asylums Board confirm the newspaper state- 
ments or not, [ am not prepared to say. Much 
that takes place at meetings is not recorded on 
the minutes. ; 


Chairman. 
1216. You have already stated that the para- 
graph in your printed statement is not strictly 
correct when it says that the board had “ an- 


nounced,” &c., have you not?—Yes; at least [ 
* have substituted a safer phrase. 


} 


., M.A., called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope—continued. 


1220. If any one were to state that either from 
floating germs, or from noxious gases, the water 
from that reservoir could be injuriously affected, 
it would strike you as a monstrous absurdity, 
would it not ?—I do not like to use such strong 
language as that, but I have stated my opinion. 

1221. You have inspected yourself the site 
No. 3?—Yes, that I understand to be site No. 3 
on the map. 

1222. And also the site which is the property 
of the Asylums Board ?—Yes, 

1223. As a professional man, you haying 
turned your attention a good deal to the require- 
ments of hospitals, to which site should you give 
the preference ?—I do not think it requires a 
professional man to express an opinion as to 
which site should have the preference, but I 
would say that as far as my knowledge goes of 
the fact of there being actual danger of infection 
from people passing to and from such hospitals ; 
I say from my knowledge of that fact, I think 
it is of the highest importance that such hospitals 
should not be placed in residential districts, or 
near a road which is much frequented; for in my 
judgment that is a very objectionable thing ; the 
other site I look upon as a site very much pre- 
ferable by reason of the fact that it is better 
situated in all respects; it stands on elevated 
eround, instead of standing, as the present site 
does, in a hollow; and it is away from public 
thoroughfares, although it is very accessible to 
those parts of London that require the hospital. 

1224. An opinion has been expressed that the 
exposed position of site No.3 would be objec- 
tionable; are you of that opinion?—I do not 
think so; on the contrary, 1 think it a favour- 
able position rather than otherwise. 

1225. For a fever hospital, or a hospital for 
the reception of infectious cases, you consider 
that an isolated position is preferable to one 
among houses, I suppose ?—Certainly. 


1226. In selecting this site for a hospital for 


infectious 
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Mr. Coope—continued. 


infectious diseases, do you consider the autho- 
rities have used due caution in avoiding the ap- 
en to a place of public resort ?—I should not 
ike to express myself in such a manner as that; 
but it does not appear to me that there has been 
that careful consideration of the subject which its 
importance deserves. To take possession of pro- 
erty for such a purpose without consulting the 
inhabitants was, I think, very objectionable ; in 
the next place the situation is not a good one, 
being in a hollow; and then there is the fact that 
it abuts on two public roads much frequented; 
I think therefore that sufficiently careful atten- 
tion has not been used in the selection of the site. 
1227. Can you imagine any reason why the 
authorities persisted in retaining this site, in 
reference to the alternative site, No. 3, 
which had been offered to them?—No, I cannot 
indeed; it appears to me, looking at it from a 
medical point of view, as well as from an ordinary 
point of view, that the preference is unquestion- 
ably in favour of the alternative site, No. 3, 
and I cannot understand what can be the reason 
for holding to the present site when it is so 
much opposed by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, and when, moreover, it is so objectionable 


in its situation, and when, as far as I can per- 


ceive, there can be no real objections to the 
selection of a better site. 

1228. Do you consider that I was justified in 
applying the term “unreasonable obstinacy” to 
the procedure of the Asylums Board in thus 
persisting in retaining this site in preference to 


the alternative site No. 3?—I do not think that 


that is a subject on which I ought to express an 
opinion. 
Mr. Ralli. 


1229. What do you consider to be the maxi- 
mum distance that a hospital ought to be from 


the patients ?—There is no doubt that the fur- 


ther a patient has to go the more dangerous it is to 
him ; that leads me to remark that my experience 
goes with the opinion that hospitals of small 
size erected nearer to the houses of the poor 
would be infinitely more valuable. to the poor 


‘than those large hospitals erected a considerable 


distance off. In my own experience in the City 
of London, we had a small hospital erected in 
New-street ; that was much objected to by the 


police, and there were some cases of small-pox 


that we traced to the movements of people in 


connection with that hospital, and the police 


themselves suffered from it, their infirmary being 


near; but the mortality in that hospital during 
the epidemic of 1871-72 amounted to only 8°9 
per cent. (I have the particulars with regard to 


the mortality among the vaccinated as well as 


among the unvaccinated ), whereas the mortality 
of the three hospitals of the Asylums Board and 
the small-pox hospital too was 19-2 per cent. ; in 
fact there was less than half the mortality in the 
small hospital that there was in the large ones, 
and that leads me to think that the smaller the 
distance that the patients have to go the better 
for them. 

1230. You say that you would prefer a multi- 
plication of the small hospitals over the town; 
but if they are dangerous that would increase 


the danger, would it not ?—A permanent hospital 
-is a permanent danger, but a temporary hospital 


ta 


¥ oe 


or an infirmary erected for the purpose of meeting 
the immediate wants from an epidemic, though 
0,133. 
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itis for that time dangerous, is as soon as the 
epidemic is over no longer dangerous; it is 
abandoned, and in the generality of cases houses 
are taken merely temporarily ; no doubt there 
is a temporary danger with regard to infection. 

1231. But surely the same thing would apply 
to a large hospital, because when the epidemic 
is over the probability is that there are no longer 
any patients there?—The question is whether 
the epidemic having ceased would therefore ren- 
der a large hospital no longer dangerous in the 
same sense as it would a small one; and 1 answer, 
No. A local epidemic is merely a temporary 
local danger, but a large hospital implies continual 
danger from the requirements of many places. 
We may have an epidemic in a given place which 
would only affect the public during the time of 
that epidemic, and as soon as it is over it is gone 
from that district; but a large hospital is a per- 
manent danger; not always to the same extent, but 
it is there, because it implies all the danger 
arising from a number of iocal epidemics. 

1232. But it is dangerous only to one locality, 
whereas if you had twenty small hospitals there 
would be danger to twenty localities; now would 
not that disseminate the epidemic more than one 
big hospital ?—That is not my experience ; hos- 
pitals for meeting local wants are chosen with 
great consideration, and they are not taken in 
public thoroughfares. In the case of a large 
hospital for infectious diseases, I find the sources 
of danger aggregated together; multiplied and 
intensified. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


1233. You say that you cannot understand 
why the Asylums Board still adhere to the pre- 
sent site; you have not, I suppose, gone into the 
question of expense?—No; I only heard the 
remarks that were made by Mr. Hill, the last 
Witness, from which I concluded there would be 
no additional expense to the Asylums Board, or to 
the public. I understood from him that the 
public were ready to purchase the present site. 

1234. Have you not gone into the question of 
figures ?— No; I have not gore into the question 
of figures, but I say that unless there be insur- 
mountable objections to abandoning the _pre- 
sent site, the site ought to be abandoned. Great 
indiscretion has manifestly been used in the 
selection of the site, and considering it from a 
sanitary point of view only, I say unless there be 
absolutely insurmountable impediments to aban- 
doning the site, it ought to be abandoned. 

1235. That is to say unless there are insur- 
mountable objections on account of expense ?— 
Whatever the ground may be. 


1236. But you have not gone into that ques- 
tion of expense ?—No. 

1237. You have said that you think that site 
No. 3 is preferable to site No. 1, because it is 
higher ?— Yes. 

1238. Can you tell the Committee the relative 
height of this site in the hollow, the present site, 
and the proposed site, taking the height from the 
level of the sea?—I cannot say; but I should 
think that there is not a very great difference 
with respect to their actual position as regards 
the Ordnance datum; but I was looking rather 
at the position of the surroundings. ; 

1239. The Ordnance map would show that ?— 


Yes, certainly. 
* 1240. You 


Dr. Letheby, 


M.B., M.A. 
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Mr. Pell. 


/ 1240. You are a-medical man yourself, ‘are 
you not ?— Yes. 

1241. Have you had any experience im ‘the 
treatment of epidemic or zymotic diseases ?—Yes, 
I am connected with a very large hospital, and 
though Iam the professor of chemistry, it is my 
duty to be concerned with the ‘affairs of the 
hospital. During the time I was the medical 
officer of the ‘city of London, I was in and out 
of the houses of the poor during the whole of the 
epidemics of small-pox, Gnu Tees and scarlet 
fever, and perhaps 1 saw more of it than any 
other medical man ;'it is not with me a matter of 
theory, but a matter of actual experience. 


Chairman. 


1242. You spoke of the vast multitudes going 
by this:hospital as.an objection to the hospital ?— 
Yes. 

1243. In:makine that statement, you assume 
that the hospital is to be permanently used for 
the reception of infectious ‘cases, I suppose ?—I 
do assume so; but I say, even if used tempo- 
rarily, there would bean objection ; «while vif 
permanently used, there would. be a‘stronger 
objection. 

1244, I suppose’ these epidemics may fairly be 
expected to recur not more than once in six 
years ?—No; I think our epidemics, of: one kind 
or another, come*round about every four years. 

1245) In the event: of san epidemic causing 
alarm in the metropolis, do you not think that 
the population are willing to submit to some in- 
convenience in order to. stamp it out with the 
greater rapidity ?—No doubt; if it were an abso- 
jute necessity to place the hospital i in that position 
the public might make a sacrifice; but if there 
is not'an absolute necessity, the argument goes 
for nothing insmy opinion. 


Mr. Collins. 


1246, Yousaid that you could not understand 
why the Asylums Board: retains the present site 
when they‘are ‘offered ‘so good a’site as the al- 
ternative site No. 3#—Yes. 

1247. I think I understand you to speak with 
ereat confidence and knowledge of the fact as to 
the danger which does result from the passage to 
and fro of patients affected with contagious dis- 
ease ?— Yes. 

1248. You can speak with great confidence’ on 

that point, can you?—Yes; we erected a little 
infirmary in New-street, Bishopsgate,’ for ‘the 
treatment of small-pox patients during the time 
of the epidemic in the City. « The police, who 
had their infirmary close by; took alarm ‘at)the 
idea of having a small-pox hospital in their :proxi- 
mity; and Colonel Fraser, objected:to it. “It was 
my duty to inquire into it, andvit was found. that 
the guardians, who really oonisalied this business, 
had determined.on the erection of a hospital, and 
then I watched it and traced a great number of 
cases to the movements of people to the hospital. 
‘Five or six policemen in the infirmary were 
affected, and I came to the conclusion that a 
small-pox hospital was capable of producing dis- 
ease in that way. I thus speak from my own 
investigation. 

1249, You traced thé fact yourself personally, 
that contagion was conveyed by ae passing 


hospital. Jn this way the disease-was: aa al 
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-—I donot agree with him. mi 


‘tagion or infection» may be dissemimated from 


vsmall-pox?—That is: a:matter sthat:has been so 


pearance, soithat there is generally: a period of | 
on *to the hospital?—I will not say! by the | 
patients, but by persons’ going’ to/and «from the 4 


Mr. Collins—continued. | 

1250. Have you at all paid attention to the 
mode in which the patients were s tapas wae 
those people walking ?—No, 

1251. They were ‘carried ?Yes, they were J 
conveyed by proper ambulance carriages from) 
their homes, at the expense’of the guardians, to uh 
the hospital. 

1252. ‘With regard to the ambulances for he 
conveyance of the ‘patients, ‘you judged ‘that 
people passing in them had’ in some way or othey « 
communicated the contagion or infection, and: you | 
know that the disease spread ?—Yes;' I could not: i 
trace it toany ‘particular ambulance ; I: only is 
know, as a matter of fact, that the police were 
infected by that trafhe, so to speak. 

1253. From-your impression ‘on that point youl i 
believe that a great’ amount of inereased danger 
would result from: this hospital at flampstead 
owing to the great number of people passing to. 
and fro who’ may pass’ these ambulances ?—Cer-| |! 
tainly ; those who go in‘and ‘out the hospital »\ 
having communication ‘with the ‘public are «| 
creating the risk of infecting the public. Bae 

1254. Itisa common saying that doctors differ; 
now might I ask you this;+do you think that'the 
communidation: of’ infection eanctake place from 1 
the outside of a carriage conveying ‘small-pox ‘or | 
scarlet fever patients; do you’ believe that ?—_ iy 
That is a matter which depends on a great’ many 

considerations ; there is no doubt that emanations. 
from people infected with certain diseases, take 
scarlet fever or small-pox, for instance, are capable ie 
of propagating the disease ; that we knows a fact ; 
then;-as there ‘are those emanations from patients! jt 
during the transit to the hospital, if the ambulance _ 
is not hermetically tight, there may be that kind» 
of outside infection; “jt is matter of common ob-_ 
servation. 

1255. You would motvagree with a medical is i 
authority if you heard him: state that a breeze of |. 
wind passing through ‘they carriage could snot 1: 
convey infection of:any kindinto the air ?—+No; ] i 
I do not believe that. m 

1256. If a medical: man stated that he never. 
heard of such a'thing, you donotagree with him?» 


1257. Are fou under! the impression that in- 
fection could be communicated from the inside!of | 
a hospital to the outside ?—That is possible; but, » 
considering that every precaution is taken inside. 
a hospital, the danger is:reduced to a minimum ; _ 
it is not that ‘so much,:it: isithe»smovement of 
people in and out‘of the hospital. ‘9 

1258. You cannot speak toxthat?—No; but I). 
suppose ‘that every precaution would be taken; | 
however, ‘they cannot guard ‘against the people — 
going in and-out of the hospitals. abby i is the,great 
source of danger. 

1259. Your general ‘impression sis, : that a | 


some of the causes: which: yowvhave been just 
speaking of >I have no doubt of it: t 
1260. How long isthe: ineubative: stage: of .. 


accurately determined that-we «can speak, of! it 
with very great certainty; the timerbetween | 
the momentiof exposure and the time of first fall-_ 
ing ill, is invariably 12\days; then two days — 
elapse before thesrash “or eruption makes its:ap- 


14\ days ‘between the ‘time, of infection and the) 
appearance of theeruption. . 
1261. 'Ifit be the fact,thatitwaill occupy even — 
as 


Mr. Collins—continued. 


| as many as 14 days, what means have you of 
tracing the disease from’ the fact of patients 
‘| passing in and out of a hospital in that way ?—I 
did not trace the movements of particular people; 


| in New-street, and in about a fortnight or three 
-/ weeks small-pox is in the infirmary of the 
| police close by, and I trace, moreover, the disease 
in the avenues to that small-pox hospital; so that 
although T have not traced the absolute source of 
} infection, the immediate origin of the germ, I have 
| traced it near enough to lead me to the conclusion 
| that the small-pox hospital is the cause of it. 

| 1262. You arrived at the general conclusion 
' that the disease: may be communicated, and ex- 
tensively communicated, from one of the causes 
\ that you have been referring to?—It is not.a 
' matter of argument or question; we know that 
| emanations from small-pox patients will start the 
| disease, theorise as much as you like. 

» 1263. You do not agree, therefore, with the 
| inedical man who stated quite the contrary to 
' this Committee ?—I do not. In fact, I so entirely 
disagree with him that I should like to know 
| what status as an authority that medical man 
‘| occupies who ventured to make such a state- 
i ment. I know that if I, asa sanitary officer of 
| the City of London, had acted on such a specu- 
| lation as that, and danger had arisen, I should 
| have held myself criminally responsible. 

| Mr, Ritchie: 

» 1264. Would you like to live in a-house near 
| this hospital ?—I would not live in the neigh- 
- hourhood of such a hospital. 

| 1265. Is there any danger at all from this 
| hospital to the many thousands of people who go 
_ to Hampstead Heath ?—Yes, certainly, if they 
_ pass along that road. 

| 1266. That is to say, even supposing they got 
| past it safely ?—It is not the danger from those 
) in the hospital; it is from the people who go in 
and out mixing in the thoroughfares with a large 
_ number of people. 

| 1267. You think that there is danger from the 
| people going onto Hampstead Heath, on account 
_ of the hospital being on its present site ?—Un- 
| questionably. 

' 1268. You do. not agree with that medical 
| gentleman who said that there was quite as much 
danger to a person going up to the dome of St. 
| Paul’s?—No; I quite agree that there is no 
> danger from the hospital. I’ think that the people 
_ connected with the hospital would so conduct 
| the business that there would be no danger from 
_ the hospital per se, as a hospital. 

1269. ‘The way I put it to that doctor was; 
that there was danger to. those people going to 
_ Hampstead Heath, from the fact.of the friends of 
re patients who have been in the hospital, or 
who have been in the ambulance conveying the 
small-pox patient to the hospital, afterwards 
| going to Hampstead. Heath ?—Yes, certainly’ 


_\there is danger from the attendants and visitors, 
and those who come out of:the hospital. But, 
apart from that source of danger, i quite agree 
that, with regard to the mere hospital itself, there 

‘would be no more danger to the people on Hamp- 
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but I ‘find a small-pox hospital is established | 


Mr. Ritchie—continued. 


stead Heath than there would be to people on 
the top of St. Paul’s ; supposing that in going to 
the top of St. Paul’s or Hampstead Heath they 
did’come in contact with infected persons. 


1270. Some question has been raised with 
regard to the water reservoir on.the alternative 
site; No.3; if it is possible that any danger should 
arise in that way with regard to the contaminas 
tion of the water, is the danger more likely to 
arise from the cemetery or the hospital, do you 
think?—It is more likely to arise from the 
cemetery. But Ican state from my own investi- 
gation that the danger of water being contami- 
nated from a cemetery is very slight. 


1271. Butif there were danger from either of 
them, which. would be likely to be the greater 
danger ?—If you had infected patients lodged in 
a cemetery, and, infected patients lodged in a 
hospital, the water percolating the ground in the; 
cemetery would be likely to become tainted; in 
the other case it would be the atmosphere. that 
would become tainted. Where the water actually 
percolates, through a grave, it would be more 
strongly tainted than in the atmosphere. 


1272. There is a cemetery near alternative 
site, No. 3, is there not ?—Yes. 

1273. The air acts as a disinfectant, does it 
not ?—Yes, a very powerful one. 

1274. You think the more isolated a fever 
hospital is the better ?—Yes. 

1275. It cannot be superabundantly isolated, 
can it?—No, not at all; a hospital ought to be 
built so as to have a wind through it; the risk to 
the patient from cold is small compared to the 
greater good. 

1276. Can small hospitals be better ventilated 
and disinfected than large ones?— Yes, no 
doubt. 

1277. Some question» was put to you on the 
ground of expense, and one honourable Member 
put into your mouth words like these: “ If there 
was nothing wrong witl the alternative site, No. 
3, then on the ground of expense it would be a 
preferable one tothe other” ?—Certainly. 


1278. Do you think that the question of such 
expense as is likely to arise in this matter is a 
question of consideration, as compared with the 
health of the locality ?— No, I think not; I think 
the error was in selecting this site, and I think 
there should be some sacrifice now. 

1279. You think that the sacrifice on the score 
of expense would be cheaply purchased ?—Cer- 
tainly, provided it is not an unreasonable ex- 
pense. 


Chairman. 


1280. Is it to be laid down in the case of con=:! 


valescent small-pox patients, as we know is the 
case in scarlet fever convalescent patients, that 
during the period of convalescence they are 
peculiarly liable to cause infection ?—Yes, we 
cannot precisely say at what time in small pox, 
measles, or scarlet fever infection begins or ceases, 
but asa rule when a patient is in the early stage 
of convalescence there is great: danger of intection. 

1281. That is equally the case with small-pox. 
and scarlet fever, is it?—Yes, I think so. 
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Dr. CHARLES MurouisoN, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 


1282. You have devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of fevers and contagious ma- 
ladies ?—Yes, [ have. 

1283. You are the author of a work on the 
subject, are you not ?—I am. 

1284. Have you visited those two sites in 
Hampstead ?—I have. 

1285. Having examined those sites with re- 
card to the establishment of a permanent hospital 
for contagious maladies, to which, supposing 
there were a choice now, should you give the 
preference ?—On the whole, I should give the 
preference to the one at Mill-lane, the one 
marked No. 3, as the best. 

1286. Will you be kind enough to explain to 
the Committee for what reason you should pre- 
fer that to the site now in the possession of the 
Asylums Board—In the first place it is more 
isolated ; at present it is isolated from any other 
buildings; secondly, there are better means of 
ventilation; it is perfectly open all round. In 
the third place, the means of access are better, 
and the thoroughfares to it are much less crowded. 

1287. Do you consider isolatio# of great im- 
portance in fever hospitals ?—Undoubtedly. 

1288. If Mr. Wyatt had objected to the al- 
ternative site, No. 3, in consequence of the 
proximity of some houses in West End, you would 
consider that a valid objection pro tanto, would 
you not ?—Yes, I would. 

1289. Do you consider that any danger would 
arise from patients and their friends, and nurses, 
going in and out of the asylum into the 
public road at Haverstock Hill ?— Undoubtedly 
that would apply to any site, but the more 
crowded the neighbourhood the greater force 
would there be in such an argument against 
the site. 

1290. If the number of people passing the 
hospital are 40 per minute, the probability of 
infection would be much greater than in the case 
of an asylum where there were passing only four 
persons a minute ?—Yes, I think so; of course, 
1 do not mean to say, that the danger would be 
great from the mere proximity of a hospital, but 
merely from the greater amount of traffic, and 
communication between persons coming to and 
from the hospitals and using the thoroughfares, 
and using the public conveyances. 

1291. You would not be surprised to hear, 
would you, that after the outbreak of small pox 
in Hampstead, there were several cases in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the hospital ?—No, 
but I know nothing about the facts myself. 

1292. In case of a sudden outbreak of typhus, 
or scarlet fever, or small pox, is there a proba- 
bility of any laxity in the management of insti- 
tutions of this kind ?—A very great probability, 
especially if the officers are not seasoned by 
attacks of the disease. In the London Fever 
Hospital I have known the officers and many of 
the nurses all laid up at one time, and there has 
been great difficulty in carrying on the work of 
the place. 

1293. A question has been asked with regard 
to the vicinity of the railway to that alternative 
site, No. 3; are you aware that the railway there 
is in a deep cutting ?—Yes. 

1294. Do you apprehend much annoyance to 
the patients from the passing trains ?—There 


Y 


Mr. Coope—continued. > 


might be some annoyance, but that I believe has | 


been much exaggerated. 
selected in preference to No. 1, I believe the 


If No. 3 site were 


annoyance would be extremely small, and might 
be obviated by the erection of a wail of sufficient — 


height on the side of the building nearest to the 


railway ; in fact, such a wall as, if the present | 


Hampstead site were used, it would be necessary ' 
to erect around it in order to prevent people : 


seeing what was going on in the hospital. If a 
wall were erected of a good height, that would 
obviate very much any bad effect of noise. 


1295. With regard to the water reservoir, | 


which has been so often referred to in the evi- 
dence before this Committee, have you seen that 
reservoir ?—I have not seen it. 

1296. I am almost ashamed to ask you the 
question, but if you were told it was covered over 
with three feet of clay, and that the pipes were 
to go within 400 feet to carry off the sewage, 


what would be your opinion as to the chance or | 
probability of the water being injuriously affected, _ 
the 400 feet being in clay ?—J\should think there 


would be very small danger, indeed none, 


1297. Not so much, I presume, as from the 
sewers and water pipes going along the streets? | 


—Certainly not, if of course everything was 
properly constructed. 


Mr. Pemberton. 
1298. How high would it be necessary to 


erect this wall in order to deaden the sound of | 


the railway ?—The wall on the side nearest to the 
railway ought to be about as high as the building 
itself. The precise height, however, would 
partly depend on the depth of the railway 
cutting. 

1299. Would not the wall have some effect on 
the air?—It would be only on one side; and 
such a wall, I think, ought to be erected round 
the Hampstead Hospital, if it is retained as a 
fever hospital, for this reason; not with regard 


to the contagion spreading from the hospital to | 
the houses, but merely to prevent the neighbours 


having the annoyance of seeing everything that 
goes on through the open windows. Now my 
experience at the London Fever Hospital was 
that we. constantly had complaints from the 
neighbours on that score. 

1200. Then you think that, independently of 
the question of the deadening of the sound of 


the railway, the building of a high wall would | 
be desirable ?—No, it would not be desirable in 
order to shut out what. the neighbours might see | 


in the alternative site, No. 3. 


1301. Is that because there would be nobody | 


to look over ?—Just so; nor doI suppose there 


would be many in future, that is to say if there — 
reallyis such a great objection to the site on the 


score of noise as has been alleged. 
Mr. Pell. 


1302. You have directed your attention, as a 


medical practioner, particularly to fevers, have 
ou?—Yes, I have. 

1303. Isit your opinion that there would be 

no danger of infection spreading from the present 


buildings to the outside of the boundary; [ mean — 


spreading directly ?—My experience would be — 


opposed to such a probability. pee 
‘a ) 1304. Will 
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Mr. Pell—continued. 


1304. Willyou be kind enough to put it simply 
as yes, or no?—I think not. 

1305. You have studied the subject thoroughly, 
and you say there is no danger of the spread of 
fever direct from a hospital over the boundary? 
—My experience is opposed to it. 

1306. You have written to that effect, have 

ou ?—I have written to that effect. 

1307. Is it not the opinion of men who have 
directed their attention as closely to the subject 
of small-pox as you have to infectious fevers, 
that that rule is true with reference to small- 
pox ?—I believe there is a difference of opivion 
with regard to small-pox. 

1308. But many have held that opinion, have 
they not ?—Yes, many have held that opinion. 

1309. What is your opinion on the subject of 
small-pox?—I have had very little experience 
on the subject of small-pox cases. 

1310. You do not wish to give an opinion with 
regard to small-pox?—I do not wish to give an 
opinion with regard to smali-pox. 


Mr. Collins. 


1311. You say that there is little or no danger 
of infection from fever patients spreading it to 
the outside of the building; is that your opinion? 
—Yes, from the hospital itself, I think there is 
no danger. 

1312. Would you have any objection to take 
your own family to live adjoining a fever hospital ? 
J certainly would have an objection to that. 

1313. What objection would you have?—l 
think there would be very great difficulty in 
stopping all communication between the members 
of my family, and persons going to and from the 
hospital. 

1314. The question I put is, being of the 
opinion that no danger would result to the houses 
outside the hospital from the fact of the hospital 
simply being built there, still you would have 
an objection to let your family live there; now, 
would that be because of any apprehension that 
by any possibility the disease might be spread 
from the hospital to your family ?—Not any. 

1315. You think there would be entire immu- 
nity as to infection from that fact alone ?— Yes; 
my experience would lead me to think so. 

1316. But supposing the case of patients and 
persons passing to and from the hospital, I think 
you say you would fear danger from the fact of 
their passing by ?—Yes; unquestionably, espe- 
cially in a case of scarlet fever. 

1317. Your opinion is very strong on that point 
of the infection being communicated to passers 
by ?—Yes, undoubtedly; I have known medical 
men give scarlet fever to their children and their 
wives, from coming out from visiting scarlet 
fever patients and getting into their own car- 
riages. 

1318. But medical men are in contact with 
the patients, are they not ?—That would apply 
much less to them than to visitors and friends of 
the patients, who probably were in much closer 
contact with them than the medical man would 
be, and who probably would use no precautions 
such as those that medical men usually do. 

1319. You think that there would be less danger 
of communicating infection from patients to 
medical men than there would be to others ?—I 
do not think that medical men enjoy any im- 
munity; I think there would be greater danger 
of communicating infection by other people than 
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Mr. Collins—continued. 


by medical men, but the medical man himself 
runs as great a risk as anyone else. 

1320. The danger would be equal in that case, 
would it?—The danger would be equal to the 
medical man, and to any one else who is exposed 
to the risk. 

1321. Then you would scarcely doubt the fact 
that if a contagious hospital was placed in a very 
crowded neighbourhood with a number of people 
passing by, that danger would be greatly in- 
creased ?— Yes, I think the danger would. be 
increased in proportion to the traffic. 

1322. [n proportion to the number passing by 
the hospital, in fact ?—Yes. 

1323. Your opinion is quite decided on that 
point, is it?—My opinion is quite decided on that 
point. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


1324, There is a cemetery at that alternative 
site, No. 3, on one side, and the railway on the 
other ; do you think it isan additional advantage 
to the site to have the railway on one side and 
the cemetery on the other ?—Yes, it would pre- 
vent building in both directions. 

1325. That would thoroughly keep the hospital 
isolated, would it ?—Yes. 

1326. You think that is very desirable, do you 
not ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

1327. Is the air a good disinfectant ?— Yes, it 
is the best of disinfectants. 

1328. Even on that score of danger, anyone 
coming out of the hospital who has to go into the 
fresh air before meeting any one or going into 
houses, is so far at an advantage ?—Certainly. 

1329. You think that a public-house is a very 
objectionable thing in the neighbourhood of a 
hospital, such as the “ George” public-house, at 
Hampstead, I suppose ?—Yes. 

1330. You think that it adds considerably to the 
risk, the attendants going in there?—I think it 
does. 

1331. I suppose if there is any laxity in the 
management of the hospital, it is more likely to 
be dangerous to a locality where there are large 
numbers of houses surrounding the site of the 
hospital than where there are few houses ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

1332. If there were any danger, and we will 
grant for the sake of argument for a moment that 
there might be some danger to this water reser- 
yoir; would there be more danger from a hospital 
than from a cemetery if the réservoir were covered 
in?—I think that depends very much on the 
relative distances of the cemetery and the hospital ; 
T have stated that there would be no danger from 
a properly constructed drain 400 feet distant 
from the reservoir. 

1333. Ifthere were any danger, do you think 
there will be an equal danger to the reservoir 
from the cemetery which already bounds one side 
of the reservoir ?—I1 should say there would be 
more danger from the cemetery than from the 
reservoir if it were so close as it seems to be from 


the map. 


Chairman. 


1334. You have been asked a good many 
questions with respect to the possible danger 
to the reservoir; you are aware, I suppose, who 
the gentleman is who has given an opinion to the 
effect that that reservoir might convey infection 
into the town ?—Yes. 
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Chairman—continued: 


1335. I refer to Dr. Frankland ?—Yes, I read: 
that in the newspaper. 

1336. Dr. Frankland is .a gentleman of great 
experience in water, analysis, is he not ?—I 
believe so. 

1337. Would you not say that any opinion 
given by Dr. Frankland was. entitled to weight, 
and that probably he would have some reasons in 
support of the opinion, which have not :been 
stated ?—I should like to, reserve. my opinion 
until I had heard his reasons. 

1338. But it is conceivable, is it not, that. all 
the considerations on which you have given your 
opinion against the probability of infection being 
so conveyed might be entirely different from the 
considerations that have guided Dr. Frankland in 
forming his opinion, is not that so?--That might 
be so, but I do not know that Dr. Frankland is 
an authority on the mode of propagation of 
fevers, though he is a great authority as a water 
analyst. 


Dr. Spprrmvus GrBBon, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 


1343. You are Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, are you not ?—I 
was ; but I am not now. 

1344. You are, I believe, medical officer of 
health for the Holborn district ?—Yes, I am 
medical officer of health for the Holborn district, 
and have been so for 20 years. 

1345. Have you seen those two sites in ques- 
tion before the Committee ?—I have been round 
Mill-lane. et 

1346. Have you seen the alternative site 
No. 3 ?—Not with regard to this inquiry: it is 


years since I have been there; but I know the 


district generally. 

1347, For the erection of a permanent hospital 
for infectious diseases, should you select a site 
surrounded by houses, or would you select one 
totally isolated and surrounded by green fields? 
—It would depend yery much on the population ; 
in London the isolation of infectious diseases by 
means of a large hospital is impracticable. As 
an experiment,~[ would rather go a long way into 
the fields, than have a permanent. hospital close 
to.a population, and thus bring fever close to the 
population. 

1348. As medical officer of health for the 
Holborn district, should you prefer the hospital 
to be on the site which is the property of the 
Asylums Board, rather than on No. 3 site which 
is coloured yellow on the plan ?—I may state that 
I do not think that it makes much difference with 
regard to the people in the Holborn district 
whether they have to go half a mile further to 
get to the hospital or not. 

1349. But a mile and a half further would 
make some difference, would it not?—It is not 
a mile and a half further. 

1350. But supposing it may be a mile anda 
half further, should you consider that objection- 
able ?—I think any removal.is dangerous to the 
patient and community, but an. additional, mile 
and a half is not, of much account. 

1351.. With regard. to.the access to the site’ 
acquired. by the Board, do you consider that that. 
is'a good: access for a fever. hospital ?—No,,I do 
not; it is a steep hill, and the ambulances must. 
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hill during the epidemic ?— Yes, there~ was: one: 


Mr. Ritchie. 


1339. What is the especial province of a water = 
analyst?—To test the amount of organic and 1 
mineral matter in water; he cannot ‘find out ° 
whether there is fever poison in itor not. ;. 

1340, But analysing water comes more into 
his profession than the question whether a certain 
hospital in a certain quarter will affect'a reservoir 
in that quarter, is not that so?—Yes; I should 
think so; but I should be very sorry to say what 
Dr. Frankland has devoted his attention to. 


i A a a 


yaw 


Mr. Pelz. 


1341. Is it possible by any analysis todiscover) | 
the germs of fever in water ?—I believe not. 


Chairman. . 


1342. Is there anything further that you wish 
to state to the Committee ?—No, I think not. 


Mr. Coope—continued. 


be driven very slowly along it, and I am ‘con-' 
vinced that they spread infection’ as they go 
through the streets. I have facts to enable me 
to state that. Of course the ambulances going 
through a very populous district, and travelling: 
slowly, are much more liable to spread infection 
than if they went quicker and along’a level road. 

1352. You differ then from the opinion of: 
many medical men with regard to the chance of 
infection from ambulances in going along the 
streets; but are you of opinion that there is: 
danger. in a crowded situation from the nurses, i 
patients and others gomg in and out of the hos- 
pital communicating infection to the population’ 
passing along ?—l am: strongly of opinion that a 
nurses constantly carry out. fever with them 
I know that. 

1353. Should you therefore on that account: 
prefer an isolated situation ?—Isolation in the 
metropolis is a very difficult thing. 

1354. But will you kindly answer my question 
with regard to the danger of infection ?—The 
more it is isolated the better it is, andthe less 
danger of infection, no doubt. 


Mr: Ralli. 


1355. Do you think that: ambulances spread. 


infection as they go along ?—Yes. 
1356. Do you know whether there were any 
cases of infection along the road: at: Haverstock= 


friend of mine whose female servant caught. it,; 
as she believed, in driving by am ambulance). 
which had a small-pox patient in it; she was) in: 
a lady’s carriage. ~ 

1357. That is the only one you know of ?—Yes, : 
that is the only one I know of; she gave the in=) 


4 


fection to another. 
Mr. Pemberton... 


1358, You think that preci ratys muita berg 
ing infection in the neighbourhood through. which 
these ambulances: travel ?—Y es,: there: is«more: 
danger in passing along with the patients;: because: 
a crowd collects around: the:.door whem persons!) 
London. ; 

_ erowds 


are being puts into the» ambulances: a 


7s 
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Mr. ‘Pemberton—continued. 


‘crowd collects around the door, and they ‘take 
the small-pox. 

1359. That would be the same» wherever the 
‘ambulances start from:?— Yes. 

1360. But you’ said, did yournot, that) if\ the 
ambulance’ was obliged to stand, or was going 
up a hill very slowly, the. danger to the: passers 
by would be increased ?—Y es. 

©1361. Can you give the Committee the com- 


parative populations of the places through which - 


the patients would have to pass, coming from 
Holborn, or ‘St. Pancras, going to one site and 
the other site ?—No, but they are all populous, 
except along the, Edgware-road ; if they went to 
the alternative site, No.3, of course’ the houses 
stand’back, and. there are. gentlemen’s gardens 
with high walls in front of them. 

.1362.. The. Committee have been informed by 
one of the witnesses that the majority of the 
patients for the hospital in this neighbourhood 
would come. from Holborn and St. Pancras ;. is 
that so ?—Yes. 

1363. Now where would be the greater, amount 
of population through which they would pass in 
going from St. Pancras or Holborn ? — Of 
course the further they went the greater amount 
of population they. would pass through; that 
would be alternative site, No. 3, if you mean 
that. 

1364. That is to say, they would have to’ go 
through a larger district, and through a district 
more thickly populated in going to the alternative 
site, No. 3, than to the existing site?—Yes, I 
think so. 

Mr. Peil, 


1365. You say that-you, have heard of one case 
where the.disorder had been. passed to,an inhabi- 
tant of Hampstead from, an ambulance. passing 
along ?—Yes, small-pox. 

1366. How long did the disease take to incu- 
bate ?—Twelve days; it is between 12 and 14 
days until the rash appears. 

1367. Had any other patients in those 12 
days gone into the hospital that you know of p— 
I cannot say, but I have no doubt of it. 

1368.’ How are you able to trace the catching 
of the: small-pox by one particular person in this 
ease ?—It would itake 14 days to develop itself ; 
‘she could not have caught it during all those 14 
days, or it‘ would: not have appeared within 
14 days of her passing the ambulance. 

1369. You bring this forward asian instance of 
danger, from-an ambulance passing along, do you? 
—Yes. 

1370. Do. you think that that.instance is worth 
much ?—Yes, 1 think so, if .the person. feels 

sickening at the,time, and 14 days afterwards 
shows thatishe, has the ‘small-pox, that is a, clear 
ease; her, stomach, was, turned, by. seeing. the 
_small.pox patient; the probabilities are, but 
it is not.a certainty, that she caught it. in, that 
way; but» when you have a uumber of similar 
_ cases. occurring in, aycrowd collecting round an 
ambulance which starts for an hospital, the pro- 
_ bability is much stronger. 
1371. Did the person feel suddenly afflicted 
_in the way you.have mentioned ?—Yes, so I was 
told. 

1372. Is that the invariable accompaniment of 
the disease passing from one person to another? 
No, it is not. 

1373. This was not, your own patient, I sup- 


a _pose ?—No, she was not my own’patient. 
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Mr. Pell—continued. 


1374. Who gave you this piece of evidence ?— 
I saw the servant of my: friend; that is to say, 
the person who tookithe small-pox, but I did not 
attend her ; my friend’s servant: said she caught 
the small-pox travelling along that road. ie 

1375. It:is the person who caught it that told 
you: ?—-Yes, the person who caught it. 

1376. And she described the symptoms. to 
your—Yes. 


Mr. Collins. 


1377. Have you formed, generally, any opinion 
with regard) to. how the. contagion is communi- 
cated ?—In small-pox, scarlet fever, and typhus, 
it 1s communicated by the atmosphere, and: by 
clothing ; and small-pox is communicated by in- 
oculation, as we all know. 

1378. Has alarm or fear anything to do with 
it?—Yes, the depressing effect of fear makes a 
person more susceptible to it. 

1379. Fear has really a tendency to conduce 
to those ill effects, has it ?— Yes, it has a weak- 
ening effect; whether youvhave recently had a 
meal or not, would make a difference. 

1380. Such influences of fear and alarm would 
naturally have a greater effect in a crowded dis- 
trict ‘than a less ‘populous district, would they 
not ?—Yes. 

1381. You say it.is from depression that per- 
sons become more liable: to,take the disease ?— 
Yes, I think that'is the general opinion. 

1382. Would that alone doiit, do you think ? 
No, there mustibe the poison of the fever; alarm 
alone would not produce small-pox. 

1383. Depression resulting from alarm would 
do what ?—It» would diminish vital energy and 
render a person more) susceptible to catch the 
fever. 

1384. But there must: be other causes as well, 
must there not?—Yes, there must be. a specific 
cause, but°that is: a predisposing cause; any 
debilitating effect, such as long fasting, will 
make a person more liable to absorb the poison, 
than ifthe had just had ameal. 


Mr: Ritchie. 


1385. Did I understand you to say! that any 
one being taken to alternate site No. 3, would 
have to pass through a more thickly populated 
neighbourhood, than in being taken to the pre- 
sent hospital?—Yes, from Holborn, because it is 
a longer distance. 

1386. But is the lengthened ‘portion of that 
distance thickly populated ?—No, I ‘should think 
not; Edgware-road is thinly populated. 

1387. But'is it not the fact that the patients 
coming to alternate site; No. 3, from St. Paneras, 
would come, to a very great extent, along pre- 
cisely the same road as the present site ?—They 
would if they went through Hampstead. 

1388. Is notthat the way they would naturally 
come ?—No, there is a steep hill to goup. There 
is a much easier road than that. 

1389. Isthé Edgware-road more thickly popu- 
lated than’ Hampstead-road ?— No, it:is not. 

1390. Then do you still say that if they came 
to alternative site, No. 3, they would pass through 
a moré thickly populated neighbourhood ?—They 
would ‘probably pass by. a larger amount of 
population, but it depends on what road‘ they 
took. 

1391. But ‘if they came through the same por- 
tion of the neighbourhood as they: come now, 
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Mr. Ritchie—continued. 


along the lengthened portion, that way there 
appear to be no houses at all ?—That is so. 

1392. Do you think that a hospital being 
situated on the top of a rising ground, is more 
conducive to the benefit of the patients than 
one situated half-way down hill ?—Yes, I think 
so, because there would be better ventilation on 
the top of the hill. 

1393. Do you think it is a recommendation to 
the alternative site, No. 3, that it has a cemetery at 
one side, and a railway cutting at the other ?— 
Yes, I think it is so. 

1394. It is more decidedly isolated than the 
other site, is it not?—Yes. 

1395. And the more isolated it is the better ? 
— Yes. 


Mr. John Locke. 


1396. Persons going to Hampstead Heath 
would not have to pass alternative site No. 3, 
would they ?—They would not. 

1397. In fact, they would not go near it ?— 
They would not go near it. 

1398. But with regard to the hospital which 
now exists, they would pass it, would they not? 
Yes, they would pass it. 

1399. And closely?—Yes, and closely. 

1400. Do you think that there is any danger 
in that ?—Yes, great danger. 

1401. In what way would the danger arise ?— 
In meeting persons coming out of the hospital. 
I used to endeavour, many years ago, to practice 
isolation in a country parish, and the clergyman 
lent his aid. We had a cottage in the centre of 
a field, nowhere near any houses, but every now 
and then scarlet fever would be communicated 
by a nurse going out into the village at night. 

1402. Are you aware that a very great num- 
ber of persons would pass the present hospital, 
and infact do pass it, in going up to Hampstead 
Heath ?—Yes, there are great numbers. 

1403. On Sunday, I believe there are very 
great numbers indeed ?—Yes. 

1404. In fact, it is made a public recreation 
ground now ?—Yes. 

1405. Do you think that they would be in any 
danger in the event of an epidemic breaking out ? 
—Yes, in considerable danger. The great ob- 
jection would be that this hospital would debar 
people from using that recreation ground. It is 
desirable for our population to get out on Sunday, 
or whenever they can, into the fresh air; and if 
you put a scarecrow on the road you deter the 
more careful ones from going. 

1406. There would be nothing of that kind if 
the hospital were placed on the alternative site 
No. 3, would there ?—Nothing. 

1407. Therefore that damage would be avoided? 
—Yes. 

1408. Do you think that would be a great 
benefit for the population ?—Yes, I do. 


Chairman. 


1409. I suppose your last answer has turned 
on the supposition that Hampstead would be per- 
maneHey occupied by an infectious hospital ?— 

es. 

1410. But if that were not so, you would hardly 
call it a scarecrow with regard to the use of 
Hampstead Heath if the site were only to be so 
occupied at intervals of a few years when 
epidemics occurred, would you?—During the 
epidemics it would act as a deterrent. 
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Chairman—continued. 


1411. I suppose you would say that during a 
period of epidemic people may be expected to 
make some sacrifice in order to get rid of the 
disease ?—It is not desirable that they should do 
so if you can avoid it; it is very desirable that 
all these recreation grounds should be left to the 
public to make use of. 


1412. You would, perhaps, prefer to have a 
number of smaller hospitals available for the 
population ?—Yes, and in London close to the 
population. 

1413. Can you conceive that there would be 
great difficulty in providing such hospitals ?—No, 
they were provided during the epidemic of 1863 ; 
there was a detached portion of the workhouse in 
Holborn set apart for that purpose. I had great 
difficulties with the guardians. I said I could 
almost guarantee that the infection would not 
spread; they had a very good administrator as 
master of the workhouse, and fitted the place up 
with 50 beds; that was very successful. The 
mortality was only three per cent., and the infec- 
tion did not spread, 

1414. But if, in the case you referred to, you 
feel sure that the infection did not spread, is 
there any reason why it should spread from this 
hospital at Hampstead ?—It is spread on the 
way to and fro, and in a large hospital you can- 
not have such full control over it, especially in a 
temporary hospital, as was the case at Hampstead. 
I visited it several times, There is no doubt 
that persons were discharged too soon; many of 
my own people were discharged after a week or 
three days without previous disinfection; and 
persons were allowed to walk up and back again 
to have their papers corrected. 

1415. Those would be criticisms on the manage- 
ment of the hospital ; but it does not necessarily 
follow, does it, that means might not be found 
against a recurrence of them?—That is my 
reason for saying that a smaller hospital is much 
more easily managed than a large one. 

1416. What do you mean by a small hospital ? 
—A hospital containing 25, or perhaps 50 beds. 

1417. Could thousands of people be so pro- 
vided for in London in the event of an epidemic 
arising, do you think ?—They were actually so 
provided for by using vacant burial grounds ; 
some very good sites were provided in this 
way. 

1418. Would there be any objection to that on 
the part of the persons living near the burial 
grounds ?—They were closed. 


1419. But people in the neighbourhood would — { 


object, would they not ?—Yes, but it is your own 
population. We have no right to send our 
nuisances from Holborn to the people at Hamp- 
stead; if a nuisance originated in my own dis- 
trict from neglect of sanitary precautions or 
vaccination, which is generally the case, I say 
every community should bear its own burden. 

1420. The hospital at Hampstead was availed 
of very largely indeed, was it not ?—Yes. 

1421. Would it be desirable in future that the 
number of patients received there should be much 
more limited ?—Certainly, unless the manage- 
ment is reconstituted. 


Mr. Coope. | 
1422. In the case of an outbreak of epidemic, 
is it, in your opinion, necessary that places of re- 
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Mr. Coope—continued. 


creation should be perfectly free, or as nearly 
free as possible from the chances of infection, and 
that the public should be able to frequent them 
at those times ?—Yes, certainly. 

1423. Without the probability of infection ?— 
Yes. 
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Mr. Coope—continued. 
1424, You believe that air is a great disin- 
fectant, do you not ?—I do. 
Chairman. 
1425. Is there any other observation that you 
wish to make to the Committee ?—No, 


Dr. CoorrrR Rose, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 


1426. You have practised in Hampstead as a 
medical man, have you not ?—I have. 

Shag You are practising there now, I believe? 
—Yes. , . 

1428. You are medical officer of the Soldiers 
Daughters’ Home, are you not ?—Yes. 

1429. Were you in Hampstead during the out- 
break of small-pox ?—Yes. 

1430. Can you trace any cases of small-pox to 
the fact of the asylum being used as a small-pox 
hospital at that time ?—There was a patient resi- 
dent close to the hospital who caught the small- 
pox. He had it in the worst form, and he died 
irom the effects of it. His statement was that 
he had caught it from the proximity to the 
hospital from a great fear of infection. 

1431. He attributed it to fear, did he ?—Yes, 
he attributed it to fear and to the existence of 


_ that hospital. 


1432. That is to say, from the fear of infection 
from the vicinity of the hospital ?— Yes. 

1433. What precaution did you take with 
regard to the children in the Soldiers Daughters’ 


Home ?—I re-vaccinated every one of them. 


1434, Did you vaccinate all the servants ?—I 
vaccinated every one in the home. 

1435. In the case of the hospital being used 
for an outbreak of scarlet fever, what precaution 
woald you be able to take ?—None. 

1436. Have you heard the evidence of the last 
witness ?>—Yes. 

1437. You know the two sites in question well ? 
—Yes. 

1438. Do you agree with the evidence of the 
last witness ?—TI do. , 

1439. To which site would you give the pre- 
ference, supposing you had the choice ?-—To that 
which is marked on the map “ No. 3.” 

1440. Do you consider it is of the greatest im- 


portance that a hospital for such a purpose should 


be situated in an isolated and airy situation ?— 
Yes. 

1441. Do you think that any danger arises 
from the number of persons going up Haverstock 
Hill with a chance of infection on the road to 


_ Hampstead Heath ?—Unquestionably. 


Mr. Pell. 


1442. Was this person, who caught the small- 
pox, a patient of yours ?—He was. 

1443. Did he make the statement to you that 
he caught the small-pox from the proximity to 
the hospital, and fear of the disease ?—Yes. 

1444. Do you think that was really the cause? 
—-I think that was very likely the cause. 

1445. The proximity of the patients inside the 
hospital ; I do not speak of the passage of patients 


_toand fro ?—The existence of the hospital, and 


the passing to and fro along the road. 
1446. The existence of the hospital with those 
persons in it did the mischief he said?—Yes. 
0.133. 
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1447. Do you think that patients inside a 
hospital might pass the disease to others outside, 
or that they are likely to do so?— Yes, by means 
of another person. 

1448. But did your patient say that he caught 
it from any other person; I think you told us 
he said he took it from the proximity of the hos- 
pital, and the fear of the disease ?—Yes. 

1449. l ask you again, as a medical man, do 
you think that was likely to give him the dis- 
order ? —I think that the fear of the disease, and 
the existence of the disease in close proximity 
together, may have had that effect; the very fear 
of the disease would predispose him to take it, 
and the existence of the hospital in the neigh- 
bourhood would make it possible. 

1450. But is it specially true with regard to 
small-pox, that fear is known to be an inducing 
cause of the disease ?—-Certainly. 

1451. Vhen that objection would be common 
to all hospitals, would it not ?—That would apply 
to every smaJl-pox hospital where there are 
small-pox patients. 

1452. Therefore that would affect persons near 
the alternate site, No. 3, would it not ?—It would 
do so to a much more limited extent. 

1453. And it would affect the whole of the 
persons in the streets who might happen to see 
or know that a small-pox patient was near them ? 
—It would affect them precisely in the propor- 
tion to the number so exposed. 

1454. But the inducing cause is not so much 
owing to the fact of persons being inside the 
walls of the hospitals, as to their being within a 
certain distance, and the public being afraid of 
the disease ?—It is not so much in my opinion 
the existence of small-pox patients within the 
walls of the hospital, but the danger exists in 
persons going to and fro to see the patients, and 
afterwards mixing in crowded thoroughfares. 

1455. But I think you said that the special 
danger to this one patient was not that ?—I 
merely mentioned as a matter of fact that that 
person did catch and die from small-pox; and 
his statement was, that he believed himself he 
caught the disease which killed him from the 
existence of the small-pox hospital at Hampstead. 

1456. That would be common to all hospitals, 
would it not ?—Of course it would. 


Mx. Collins. 


1457. Would the effect of alarm or fear apply 
especially to small-pox, or to fevers equally ?— 
It would equally apply to fevers, certainly. 

1458. You say that you attended the patient 
who died ?—I did. 

1459. Did you think thatthere was much force in 
his suggestion with regard to the cause of disease 
in his case ?—1 think it was most likely. 

_ 1460. You attached importance to his state- 
ment, did you?—I did so. 

1461. It was not a mere dying fancy of his ?— 

K No, 
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Mr. Collins—continued. 


No, I had reason to believe that what he stated 
was correct. 

1462. Do you think that his case must be one 
of many other cases resulting from about the 
same course ?—I do quite think so. 

1463. You think that there is a great deal of 
justice in what he said ?—Yes. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


1464. The honourable Member for South 
Leicestershire asked you whether the question 
of fear would apply equally to one site as to the 
other; would it do so?—Not equally ; because 
if you have a hospital in a very large district with 
thousands ef people near it, the fear must be 
multiplied by those thousands-of people, but in 
isolated districts it must be diminished in pro- 
portion. 

1465. But there are no houses near the alter- 
native site, No. 3, and there are no people to have 
this fear upon them, are there ?—Quite so. 

1466. Isthere any street abutting on alterna- 
tive site, No.3 ?—I think there are no houses 
immediately abutting upon it. 

1467. Do you attach any importance to the 
increased distance of site, No. 3?—Very great 
importance. 

1468. I suppose the danger from infected per- 
sons going to-and-fro would vary a great deal ?— 
I believe just in proportion as a patient coming 
out from an infected room has to pass through 
the air, so, in proportion to the distance he goes 
through, does the poison become more and more 
diluted. 

1469. You think that any one coming out of a 
hospital would not be so liable to convey the in- 
fection if he went a long distance before he came 
in contact with anyone ?—J ust so. 

1470. The air is a disinfectant, is it not ?— 
Yes, unquestionably. 


Mr. Aurrep D. Frive, 


Mr. Coope. 


1479. You are a resident in Hampstead, are 
you not ?—T am. 

1480. You are an artist, I believe ?—I am. 

1481. When you took your house was this 
site acquired by the Asylums Board ?—It was, 
but L had no knowledge of the fact at the time ; 
I should say that all I knew of it was this, that 
there were cases of what were called intermittent 

or relapsing fever treated in one or two sheds 
behind the house; and as I shared the view that 
was represented to me by a great many of the 
inhabitants of Hampstead, and my friends, that 
there was no probability of a permanent con- 
tinuance of the hospitals for fevers of any kind, 
I consented with my landlord to take my house 
at a rental of very nearly cent. per cent. on what 
my predecessor took it at; and I spent a very 
large sum of money on it; I came in in 
October 1870. 

1482. Had you had any idea that there would 
be a permanent hospital adjoining your house 
should you have taken it?—Certainly not. 

1483. Did you take any steps when you found 
that the sheds were occupied by small-pox 
patients; I mean in the way of remonstrating 
with the authorities ?—I associated myself with. 
the committee which then went before the Local 
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1471. What I want to know is this: we hail 
had it in evidence that the extra mile that a 
patient would have to go to the alternative site, 
No. 3, is a great disadvantage; do you share in 
that opinion ?—No, not in the least, 


1472, You do not think that it is a great dis- — 


advantage ?-—I do not, 

1473. Do you know from your own knowledge 
whether any depreciation in the value of letting 
property has taken place in Hampstead since the 
hospital was used for small-pox patients?—I 
know that during the time it was opened and in 
use for fever patients, a very large loss was 
entailed on the inhabitants of Hampstead; they 
could not let their lodgings or their houses. 

1474. I suppose this patient you spoke of as 
having taken the disease, was obliged to be con- 
stantly near the hospital passing among the 
ambulances in the discharge of his duties ?—-He 
was. 

1475. Do you concur in the opinions that the 
Committee have had from medical men, that there 
is danger to the people going to Hampstead 
Heath in passing this hospital?—Yes, unques- 
tionably ‘there would be danger in meeting am- 
bulances and the persons. coming out of the 
hospital. 


Chairman. 


1476. The ambulance would not meet people 
going along the footpath to Hampstead Heath, 
would it ?—In the road, 

1477. The ambulance danger is exclusively 
applicable to the other approach, is it not; 1s 
not the ambulance danger exclusively applicable 
to the Haverstock Hill approach ?—Yes, quite 
so; that is the only approach to the hospital at 
present. 

1478. Have you any further remarks to make 
to the Committee ?—No. 


called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope—continued. 


Government Board when Mr. Fellowes was our 
chairman of committee, but | was a new comer 
at Hampstead then, and had very little to do with 
it. 

1484, Were you annoyed during the outbreak 
of small pox by the presence of the hospital ?— 
The annoyance, to summarise it, consisted first 
in this, that Lattributed the illness of my wife in 
catching the disease to the immediate vicinity of 
the hospital; then I suffered professionally from 
being almost tabood by all my acquaintances, art 
collectors and others; I received no visits from 
friends or persons connected with my profession 
the whole of the time of the duration of the 
epidemic. My wife took the disease on the 7 th 
of February 1871, which was not more than s1X 
weeks after I entered the house ; and there is little 
doubt that she took it from one of two causes; 
I should be sorry to state exactly which; that is 
to say, either from inadvertently looking into 
an ambulance which was standing outside the 
“George” public house, or from opening the 
room window at the back of the house, and im- 
mediately near the hospital itself, the distance of 
which is only 64 yards from it; she then sick- 

ened, and became ill; Mr. Evans, of Hampstead, 
attended her; and from the fact that she was not 
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Mr. Coope—continued. 


off Haverstock-hill previously to that for some- 
thing like three weeks, it is reasonable, I think, 
to say that her case was attributable to that. 

1485. Did you consult Mr. Prescott Hewitt 
on that occasion ?—Yes. 

1486. Did he see Mrs. Fripp ?~Yes, he saw 
her as a friend. 

1487. But not professionally ?— Not profes- 
sionally. 

1488. What was his opinion with regard to 
the origin of her malady ?— His opinion was 
decidedly that in her case it was attributable to 
the existence of the hospital in the neighbour- 
hood, either from the effluvia arising from the 
hospital, which she experienced when she opened 
the window at the back of the house, or 
else on that occasion when she passed the 
**George” inn, and inadvertently looked into 
one of the ambulances; either of those causes, he 
said, was quite sufficient to give the disease: he 
thought it equally attributable to the hospital. 

1489. You were building a studio at that time, 
were you not ?—Yes. 

1490. And you employed a builder of the 
name of Knight, I believe ?— Yes. 

1491. Was he on the scaffolding much during 
that time ?—Yes. 

1492. He sickened with the small pox, did he 
not ?—Yes. 

1493. Had Mr. Knight any occasion to com- 
plain jof the stench arising from thé hospital ?— 
Yes, he and all the men on the building com- 
plained of it. 

1494. With regard to the wife of your next 
door neighbour, Mr. Parke, did she sicken from 
the small pox ?—Yes. 

1495. Was that about the same time ?—Yes, 
about the same time as my wife. 

1496. That was after the hospital received 
small pox patients, was it not?—Yes, it was in 
the course of receiving patients at the rate of 
20 to 100 aday. It was represented by the 
medical men on that occasion that it was 
dangerous to go up and down Haverstock-hill. 
I communicated with London by crossing the 
road, taking the Belsize-road. 

1497. Mr. Parke left his house, did he not ?— 
Yes, he left his house immediately on his wife 
becoming convalescent. 

1498. And a family was put into the house to 
take charge of it, I believe ?—Yes. 

1499. Did any of them sicken?—Yes, a lad 
of 16 or 18 years of age took the disease. I saw 
him get out of his bed. I went in quite inad- 
vertently and I found that he was suffering. I 
made my escape inimediately. That lad was 
sent into the hospital. 

1500. Mr, Hadley is your next door neigh- 
bour on the south side, is he not ?— Yes. 

1501. Hadhe any case of small pox in his 
house ?—He says that he had three cases of 
small pox among his servants; two of them were 
his gardeners, and the other case was the wife of 
one of the gardeners; among those cases one of 
them died. 

1502. Did his garden adjoin the dead house ; 
was it near the hospital?—His garden for a 
distance of 60 or 70 yards goes parallel with the 
fence of the hospital, and at the foot of it is 
situated the dead house in contact with the hedge- 
fence, which is conterminous with his own. 

1503. Did persons, to your own knowledge, 
ever come through the fence into his, Mr. 

0.133. 


Mr. Coope—continued. 


Hadley’s, grounds ?—Not to my knowledge, but 
Mr. Hadley states that was the case. 

1504, Have you ever seen boys climbing up 
on the trees or at the vacant space near the 
hospital, and looking over into the dead house ?—- 
I have heard of that. 

1505. Have you frequently seen ambulances 
standing at the * George” inn ?’—Frequently. 

1506. With or without drivers ?—More com- 
monly without wnybody apparently in charge of 
them. 

1507. And many people around them ?— I 
should rather describe the people asbeing round 
the doors of the “ George ” than round the am- 
bulance. 

1508. The ambulance being at the door of the 
“ George” ?—Yes. 

1509. You have frequently seen that, you say ? 
—Yes, I have. 

1510. Are you able to let your house as a 
summer residence as you were when you first 
came to Hampstead ?—My predecessor, Mr. Hill, 
was in the habit of letting the house, but it has 
been rendered impossible owing to the epidemic, 
and it would be useless my making any efforts 
to let the house, because I ascertained from 
friends who were formerly in the habit of doing 
so, that it would be utterly useless, they them- 
selves not having been able to let their own 
houses. 

1511. Is there anything that you wish to add? 
—I should be glad to state, if the Committee will 
allow me, that on the illness of my wife I felt it 
my duty seriously to go into consultation with 
Mr. Prescott Hewitt, who is a very old and inti- 
mate friend of mine, with regard to the advisa- 
bility of my continuing to live in this house, and 
he said there was not a shadow of doubs that the 
danger was an appreciable danger to my children 
in every case where an epidemic arose, and when 
the hospital at my back was used for infectious 
diseases, and more especially he warned~> me 
against scarletina, with regard to which he said 
there was not the slightest safeguard or preven- 
tative; it was without in any way wishing to 
alarm me, but to inform me with regard to the 
real state of the case and to warn me of my re- 
sponsibilities. ' 


Mr. Ritchie. 


1512. Will you kindly point out on the plan 
where your house is ?—-It is at that spot (pointing 
tt out). 


Mr, Pell. 


1513. Who attended Mrs. Fripp ?—Mr. Her- 
bert Evans. 

1514. Is he a Hampstead gentleman ?—Yes. 

1515. Did be live near you himself ?—He 
lives in Hampstead. 

1516. But not near your house ?—No, not very 
near. 

1517. What was Mr. Evans’ opinion of the 
way in which the disease was taken ?—He was 
of opinion that my wife took the disease from 
the ambulance at the “ George.” 

1518. He agreed with Mr. Hewitt ?—Yes, 
perfectly. 

1519. Has he been asked to appear as a wit- 
ness ?—I am not aware. 

1520. I suppose you apprehend more danger 
from the ambulances pulling up at the public- 
house than from the hospital itself ?—I cannot 
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Mr. Pell--continued. 


- say that I do; I have very great dread in cases 


of small-pox of illness from that fearful hospital 
smell which arises when a number of sick people 
are together. 

1521. But you have been a witness yourself 
of people pulling up at the ‘* George,” and people 
going in and out who had accompanied patients, 
I suppose ?—Certainly, that was, almost daily 
observation. 

1522. But that must be common to any 
hospital; and indeed it appears to be almost a 
concomitant of epidemic disorder wherever it 
happens ?—If you take it as necessary that there 
should be a public-house erected wherever a 
hospital was erected, at the door of it, that might 
be so. 

1523. Might you not be driven to the neces- 
sity of having good templars as drivers of the 
ambulances ?—There would be a difficulty in 
that. 

Mr. Collins. 

1524. I think I understood you to say, that 
you had great horror of the smell proceeding 
from the hospital ?—Certainly. 

1525. Did you experience that smell yourself? 
Yes; it was indescribeably disagreeable. 

1526. It was most offensive, was it ?—Most 
offensive. 

1527. Was it continuous ?—It was continuous 
during the warm weather in the summer months. 

1528. It was the opinion of your friend Mr. 
Prescott Hewitt, I suppose, that the smell con- 
tributed to some extent to the illness of your 
wife 2—He would not undertake to say that the 
effuvium was not charged with the germs of the 
disease. 

1529. He had an idea that the smell might 
have contributed to your wife’s illness? —Yes, 
the smell was noticed in the road, even passing 
up and down the hill, by many persons. 

1530. He was in doubt whether that was the 
cause of your wife’s illness, or whether she had 
inadvertently approached too near the ambu- 
lance ?—-Neither he nor probably anybody else 
could absolutely say that it was attributable to 
one cause or the other, but she had not been off 
Haverstock Hill for two or three weeks pre- 
viously; and taking notice of the time of the 
incubation of the disease, he concluded himself, 
and satisfied me, that she took the disease in 
consequence of the establishment of the 
hospital. 

1531. You said that she happened to look into 
the ambulance while it was standing near the 
“ George ” ?—Yes. 

1532. Without knowing what it was, 1 sup- 
pose ?—She had no knowledge what it meant at all. 

1533. She had been only residing there for 
two or three weeks previously ?— Yes. 

1534. And your friend put it that it must have 
been from one of those two causes that she caught 
the disease, either from the smell proceeding 
from the hospital or looking into the ambulance, 
the nature of which she knew nothing at all 
about?—Yes. I should like, in addition, to state 
that the questions which I put to Mr. Prescott 
llewitt were specifically intended for use, as I 
told him at the time that I wished, in case of 
necessity, to give publicity to his replies; he 
gave me permission to make public use of his 
opinion, founded on his knowledge of the case of 
my wife; and he also said that probably the ‘other 
eases with regard to Mr. Hadley and Mr. Knight 
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might, some, and possibly all, be referable to the’ 
same cause. : 

1535. Now, with regard to your own know- 
ledge of the facts of your wife’s illness and your 
consultation with Mr. Prescott Hewitt, he attri- 
buted the illness of your wife to one of those two 
causes, and to those alone ?—Yes. 

1536. That is to say, either to the fact of the 
smell or to her having looked into the ambulance 
while standing at the “ George,” without in the 
least knowing what it meant; that was quite so,’ 
was it?—Yes, certainly ; I understood him so. 

1537. And he suggested to you, as a friend, 
that it would be desirable for you to remove 
your family from the neighbourhood altogether ? 
—The inference I drew was, that at the time of 
an epidemic I should have no alternative but to 
remove my family. 

1538. Mr. Hewitt suggested that that would 
be desirable, did he ?—He did not distinctly say 
so. He knew that I had suffered a good deal 
pecuniarily and in a domestic sense from the 
hospital being established near me. He did not 
wish to alarm me unnecessarily, but he thought 
it right to tell me that the continued treatment 
of epidemic disease so near to my house would 
necessitate the removal of my family. 

1539. He must have known, I suppose, that 
you had expended money on your place ?—Yes, 
perfectly so. 

1540. And thatyou were very much interested in 
maintaining your position for business purposes ? 
—Yes; he knew my circumstances perfectly. 


Mr. Iitchie. 


1541. How many cases of small-pox occurred 
to your own personal knowledge in Hayerstock 
Hill?—There were two on one side, namely, 
Mrs. Parke, and the person put into the house 
to take care of it afterwards; three at Mr. 
Hadley’s, and one case at a house a few hun- 
dred yards down the hill. 

1542. Are you aware of any cases near the 
“George” of your own personal knowledge ?— 
Only from what I heard at thé time ; there were 
cases in every house leading up to the “ George ” 
but one or two small shops erected besides, and 
in every house except one then existing there 
was a case, or several cases. 

1543. How do you get to your house; does 
your garden go down to the site of the present 
hospital 2—I have very little space of ground be- 
tween my windows and the boundary wall which 
separates me from Mr. Hadley’s garden; only a 
space of 16 or 20 feet. 

1544. What space is there between the garden 
and the hospital?—I haye ascertained the 
measurement across Mr. Hadley’s garden to 
be to the nearest shed 64 yards, and to the dead- 
house 118 yards. The Asylums Board sent 
some one to verify my)statement, which I had 


published in the “Times” newspaper early in © 


December; they applied for permission to go 
over Mr. Hadley’s garden ground to verify that, 
and I assisted them in doing so. I think they 
arrived at the conclusicn that I had under esti- 
mated the distance of the dead-house, but I had 
taken no cognizance of the nearest shed to my 
house. I have the verified measurements by Mr. 
Kerrison, builder, of Hampstead, which are 118 
yards and one foot and a half from the dead- 
house to my back window 5 and 64 yards from 
my windows to the nearest sheds. 
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Tuesday, 20th July 1875. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Coope. 

Mr. Hayter. 

Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Pell. 


Mr. Pemberton. 
Mr. Ralli. 

Mr. Ritchie. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


Tur Rieutr HonovurasLe GEORGE SCLATER-BOOTH, In THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Prarson Hitt, re-called; and further Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 


1545. I rHink you are desirous of rectifying 
one statement which you made with regard to the 
patients being drawn up to the barrier on Mr. 
Lund’s property, and taken out there and carried 
over the wall, or by some other means, into the 


Mr. Coope—continued. Mr. 


asylum ?—Since I made that statement we have _ P. Hill. 
caused inyuiry to be made, and we find the 


Mr. Westey Brennevt, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 


iar: You reside at Hampstead, do you not? 
—Yes. 

1547. I believe that you are an accountant 
by profession ?—Yes. 

1548. How long have you lived at Hampstead ? 
—I have lived there for seven years. 

1549. Are you in the habit of letting your 
house ?—No; I have done so once or twice in the 
summer time, but not frequently. 

1550. You were at Hampstead, were you not, 
during the outbreak of the epidemic of small- 
pox ?—Yes; I went there in the year 1868. 

1551. Were you desirous of selling your 
house ?— Yes, in consequence of the hospital 
coming there, 

1552. Did you find that the fact of the hos- 
pital being there was any impediment to selling 
the house ?—Yes, very much so. I put it into 
the hands of three or four agents, who utterly 
failed in doing anything with it; people came 
and looked at it, but they would not entertain it 
immediately they saw the prospect in front. 

1553. What date was that ‘—That was in the 
year 1871, after the hospital had been decided 
upon and was being built for the reception of 
small-pox patients. 


Chairman. 


1554. What period of 1871 was that ?—Jmme- 
diately the hospital came there, I put it into the 
hands of an agent. 


Mr. Coope. 


1555. Was your house for sale for some time ? 
-—Yes, for about six months; but finding that 
people would not entertain it, 1 withdrew it from 
the hands of the agents. 

1556. You attribute the fact of your not being 
able to part with your house to what cause ?— 
Entirely to the presence of the hospital. 

408 LSBs - 


evidence on which that statement was made is 7° July 
: : 1875. 
insufficient, and therefore we beg at cnce to say 
that we cannot rely upon it. 

Mr. Coope—continued. Mr. 


1557. How far is it from the hospital?—I W. Bennett. 
should say that it is within 200 yards. 

1558. [lave you ever seen patients standing 
on the walls or on the fence of the hospital ?— 
Yes, frequently. 

1559. Do you mean talking to anyone in the 
street ?—Yes, talking to people in the street, 
and buying fruit and other things from people 
passing up and down. : 

1560. At the same time, have there been 
many people passing by?—Yes, I have counted 
as many as 100 in five minutes. 


Mr. Rall. 

1561. In what year did you go to Hampstead? 
—In the year 1868. 

1562. What time of the year was it ?—About 
June. 

1563. Do I understand you to say that that 
was six months after the Asylums Board had 
purchased the site, and it was known that the 
hospital was going to be built there ?—It was 
during the time that the hospital was being 
placed there that Iwas unable to sell. There 
was no hospital when I purchased, nor did 1 
know it was going to be erected there. 

1564. You bought your house, knowing that 
the hospital was going to be built there, did you? 
—I bought it in the beginning of 1868. 

1565. But I thought you said that you bought 
it in June 1868?—No; I purchased in the spring 
of 1868, and went to reside there at midsummer. 

1566. But the Asylums Board purchased the 
eight acres for the purposes of the hospital on the 
25th of January 1868, did they not?—I was not 
aware of it at that time. 

1567. If they did you cannot complain of the 
hospital being built there after you came, can you? 
—I was quite ignorant, as well as a great many 
other people of the purchase haying been made. 

K 3 1568. But 
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W. Bennett. 1568. But there was a memorial presented neighbourhood, round South Hill Park, houses” Ai 
is against the purchase, was there not?—I was not were let from 502. or 552. to 1207. a year, a 
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agents have now a difficulty in letting at even © 


Mr. Pemberton. 


1569. Whom did you buy the house of ?—Of 
the builders, Pickett & Sharp. 

1570. Was it their land ?—The land belonged 
to Mr. Rhodes, of Weedon. 

1571. Had you been previously able to let the 
house ?—I had let it occasionally when I went 
away in the summer time for a mouth, but I 
tried to sell it when I knew the hospital was 
being built there. 

1572. Did you try to let it afterwards ?—I 
think not. 

1573. Did you try to let it before, and did you 
succeed ?—Yes, for a month or so. 

1574. Did you try to let it afterwards?— No, 
not afterwards; it would have been useless. 

1575. You say that you have seen patients 
sitting on the walls; 1 suppose you only guessed 
they were patients’—I could see it distinctly ; 
] saw them climb up on the other side, and people 
underneath on the street or road were handing up 
oranges, and so on. 

1576. Perhaps they were servants ?—No, they 
were people walking about the grounds, patients. 

1577. Had the patients any particular dress ? 
—I suppose they had; they could not have been 
all of them persons in attendance at the hospital. 
I presume they were patients, because they were 
inside the wall, and they came from the hospital, 
and, so far as I saw, were clothed alike. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


1578. Were the people that you saw sitting on 
the wall at all marked with the appearance of 
small-pox?—I was not near enough to know 
that. 

1579. Can you say whether property generally 
has depreciated in the neighbourhood of the hos- 
pital?—Very much so. In my own immediate 


Mr. Stpney Hopron Hap.ey, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 


1586. You reside at Hampstead, do you not? 
—Yes. 

1587. At Bartram Park, do you not?—Yes. 

1588. Is that your own freehold property ?— 
Tt is. 

1589. How does the house stand with regard 
to Haverstock Hill?—Tt fronts Haverstock Hill. 
The side of it is towards the hospital. I stand 
between Haverstock: Hill and the hospital. 

1590. Are you in much the same position as 
Sir Rowland Hill’s house ?—No; not exactly. 

1591. Do the grounds go to the hospital ?— 
Yes: they join the hospital. My garden runs 
within three or four yards of one of the sheds. 

1592. Your grounds adjoin the ground of the 
hospital, do they ?—Yes, they do. 

1593. How long is it since you bought this 
property ?—The arrangement was made some- 
time in the latter part of the year 1867. I was 
moving in in January 1868. 

1594. Were you at that time aware that there 
was any probability of the hospital being erected? 
—Not at all. 


40 7. 

1580. Have youeverseen any ofthe ambulances 
standing at public-houses ?—I have seen them at 
a public-house at the corner of Fleet-road. I 
think the majority of the evidence on that point 
has gone to show that the “George” was the | 
only one, but there is this other one on the other , 
side, at the south-east or east corner against the 
Fleet-road barrier. 

1581. You have seen ambulances standing 
there, have you ?—Yes; I have seen ambulances 
standing there myself a considerable time ; half- 
au-hour, or even an hour. Patients have been in 
the ambulances, and the persons in charge drink- 
ing in the public-house. Many persons were 
passing, and at this point a great number of 
children were always playing about. 

Chairman. 

1582. You say that your house is within 200 
yards of the hospital ?—Yes. 

1583. Which side?—I should say on the north- 
east side of the hospital. pans 

1584, Is it near the footpath which leads to 
Hampstead Heath ?—It is just off the road that 
leads by the hospital. 

1585. Is there anything further that you wish 
to state to the Committee ?—Only that the state- 
ment made on behalf of the Asylums Board as to 
the entire seclusion of the hospital was not true. 
It is secluded only from the road on the Haver- 
stock Hill side, and is quite open on all the other 
sides to Pond-street, Fleet-road, and Lawn-road. 
‘The removal of the Fleet-road barrier would also 
lead to greater difficulties, there being a public 
house at each corner of Fleet-road, which would 
become the omnibus and carriage route to Hamp- 
stead. The militia, who drill at Hampstead, pass 
and repass morning and evening under the hos- 
pital wall in Fleet-road. 


Mr. Coope—continued. 


1595. You heard of it soon afterwards, did you 
not ?—It was sometime after I was there. 

1596. Did you hear anything of a deputation 
of the inhabitants or some remonstrance on their 
part to the Asylums Board ?—I knew nothing 
about that until recently. . 

1597. So that it is possible a deputation of the 
inhabitants had gone up without many of the 
neighbours being made aware of it?—Yes, 1 was 
a near neighbour, yet I knew nothing at all of it 
myself. = 

1598. What kind of fence is there between the 
hospital grounds and your property ?—A wooden 
fence; an oak fence. filer’ 

1599. What height is it?--Five feet or 5 feet 
6 inches. 

1600. Did you ever see patients or nurses or 
anyone within the confines of the hospital look- 
ing over this fence?—Yes, both patients and 
nurses. : 

1601. How do you know that they were nurses — 
or patients?—I have seen their faces covered — 
with the effects of the disease. | 


1602, You 
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1602. You were near enough to see that, were 
ou ?—I was within a foot of them many times. 
1603. Didany of your family take the disease ? 
—Yes, three of my servants took the disease. 
1604. Do you consider that your property has 


depreciated in value in consequence of this 


hospital being there?—Yes, I gave it into the 
hands of Messrs. Debenham & ‘Tewson in the 
year 1872, and told them to sell it at any reason- 
able price they could get; but they have not 
been able to sell it yet, and they have determined 
to sell it by public auction. 

1605. Do you attribute that to the proximity 
of the hospital ?—The annoyance from the imbe- 
ciles is nearly as bad as the annoyance from the 
small-pox; the noise they create and the general 
nuisance is so’bad that it is impossible for me to 
stay- 

1606. Have you attributed the cases of small- 
pox among your domestics te any communication 
with or from these patients ?—-Yes, the first who 
took the small-pox was a woman who lived in a 


_ oom over the coach-houses about 70 yards away ; 


she went into the hospital, and after she was 
cured her nusband left and took her away. The 
next gardener I had, whose duty it was to work 
near the fence of the hospital, in three weeks 
took the disease, went into the hospital and died. 
The third who took it was in the following year 
1872, after he had been with me some short time 
working in the same position, and he took it also 
and went into the hospital and left. After that 
L used to get anold man. I found great diffi- 


Dr. Forp ANDERSON, 


Mr, Coope. 


1615. You are a member of the medical 
profession, and you practice in Hampstead, do 
you not ?—Yes; in Belsize Park. 

eh You reside in Belsize Park, I suppose ? 
—Yes. 

1617. How long have you resided there ?— 
For 11 years. 

1618. During the time that the small-pox pre- 
vailed in the hospital, had yon an unusual 
number of cases of small-pox in your practice ? 
—Yes, | had a large number of cases. 

1619. Was it an unusual number?—Yes, it 
was an unusual number. 

1620. Were any of those cases cases that you 
could trace to the fact of communication with 
the hospital?—I fancied J could trace several 
cases to the fact of communication with the 
hospital. 

1621. Did you vaccinate many persons for the 
small-pox /—Yes. 

1622. In consequence of the epidemic ?— Yes; 
in consequence of the epidemic. I vaccinated in 
Belsize Park about/500 people. 

1623. Did you find any persons who refused 
to be vaccinated ?—Yes, occasionally servants re- 
fused to be vaccinated. 

1624. They had a fear or a disinclination to 
be vaccinated, I suppose ?—Yes. 

1625. Did any of them take the disease ?— 
Yes. 

1626. Some you had tried to persuade to be 
vaccinated, and they had refused ?—Yes. In no 
case did I find that a vaccinated person took the 
disease. 

0.133. 
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Mr. Coope—continued. 
culty in getting servants to come to my house at 


all. 

1607. Had you taken every means of dis- 
infecting the place ?—Yes; certainly. 
_ 1608. You had difficulty in getting gardeners, 
im consequence of the proximity of the hospital, 
I think you said ?—Yes, I had then. 

1609. I believe that on one occasion a person 
came to look at your property ?—Yes, he did. 

1610. Were you able to make any arrange- 
ment with him ?—No; he said he would have 
bought it but for the hospital; at least, that has 
been reported to me by Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson & Farmer. 


Chairman. 


1611. How lately was that ?— About three 
years ago. 
Mr. Coope. 


1612. You attribute the depreciation in the 
value of your property to what cause ?—To the 
presence of the hospital. 

1613. And nothing else ?—Nothing else, other- 
wise property would have risen considerably in 
value. Hampstead property would be par- 
ticularly subject to an increase in value when 
there are no disturbing causes in the district to 
affect it adversely. 


Chairman. 


1614. Have you any further remarks that you 
wish to make to the Committee ?—No. 


called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope—continued. 


1627. Therefore I suppose you are in fayour 
of compulsory vaccination ?—Yes, certainly. 

1628. Now, in the case of an outbreak of 
scarlet fever, and the hospital being full of scarlet 
fever patients, what precaution could you take in 
the neighbourhood against that malady ?—We 
have no preventive against scarlet fever that % 
know of. I believe if it were in the hospital in- 
stead of the small-pox we should have a much 
larger epidemic than we had in Belsize Park. 

1629. Do you attribute any of the cases which 
you attended to people having taken the small- 
pox from the ambulances passing or standing at 
the public-house ?—[ recollect one case; a man 
of the name of Vincent, who was not attended 
by me, but by one of my colleagues in the dis- 
pensary with which I was connected. The cir- 
cumstances of Vincent’s case are these: On the 
8th or 9th of March, I am not quite sure which, 
he met in the Fleet-road, at a corner of Fleet- 
road, one of the convalescent ambulances con- 
veying the so-called convalescents on their way to 
Islington; the ambulance stopped, aud he spoke 
to one of the patients for some time. On the 
19th of the same month, that is to say, about 11 
days afterwards, he was seized with the disease, 
and on the 26th he died. 

1630. You attribute that to the fact of his 
speaking to a patient in the ambulance ?— I think 
the evidence points to that. 

1631. Did the disease break out at the time at 
which you, as a professional man, would expect 
it to show itself ?—Yes. 

1632. At the usual interval ?—Yes. 
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Mr. Coope—continued. 


state that there is a difference of opinion about 
that point, but about the llth day or the 12th 
day in severe cases | find is not an unusual period 
of incubation. 

1633. Now there was a lady who came to 
Hampstead to be confined. Can you tell me 
anything about that case; she was a patient of 
yours, I believe ?—I did not attend her in con- 
finement; it is important to say that. She was 
attended by a physician accoucheur in London 
who never attends cases of fever, so she could not 
have got it from her medical attendant. Three 
weeks after she was confined she walked out; 
she walked out every day in the direction of the 
hospital, and used to meet the troops of visitors 
coming from the hospital; three weeks after she 
was confined she was seized with a most severe 
attack of small-pox; there was no way that Ican 
account for in which she could have caught the 
disease except by going and meeting the pa- 
tients. 

1634. Thatis to say, meeting the visitors who 
had taken their friends into the hospital, and were 
leaving the hospital ?—Yes. 

1635. Take the case of Cribb, the postman, did 
you attend him?—Yes, and I may say that I 
attended the lady in the attack of small-pox. 

1636. You pulled her through ?—Yes. 

1637. That was a very bad case, was it not ?— 
A very bad case. The case of Cribb was the case 
of a postman; he collected the letters at the 
hospital-box every day and he was seized with 
the disease in the month of June 1871. It is 
important to state that Cribb delivered letters in 
the houses below the hospital, also in Upper Park- 
road and Lower Park-road, where the disease 
prevailed greatly, and it is just possible that he 
carried the disease round with him. [TI find, on 
making further inquiries about Cribb’s case, that 
‘he collected about 100 letters at the hospital 
daily, and up to the time of his illness, at least, 
no disinfection of these letters was attempted. 
They were sorted and delivered with the other 
letters going out from the Hampstead office. | 

1638. There was a case of a cook, was there 
vot ’—Yes,a patient who had come out of the 
hospital went to beg at the door, and within 13 
days afterwards the cook in the house took the 
disease. ‘The beggar told the cook that she had 
come out of the hospital. A boy, Bishop, who 
spent some hours loitering about the paling of the 
hospital, had small-pox after the usual interval. 

1639. But if evidence were given before this 
Committee that there was no danger of commu- 
nicating the disease from the hospital to persons 
outside the hospital, you would be of a different 
opinion ?—Certainly. 

1640. Decidedly so ?—Yes. 

1641. That is without any doubt in your 
mind, is it?—Without any doubt. I perhaps 
ought to explain that I allude to traflic to and 
fro. I have no evidence at present to satisfy me 
that a hospital can infect a neighbourhood by the 
simple fact of its being there. For instance, if 
all the approaches to the hospital could be sub- 
terranean, I can give no proof that the houses 
surrounding the hospital would not be in danger 
at all. 

1642. You have mentioned several cases that 
were known and patent. Were there any cases 
of tradesmen who for purposes of their own con- 
cealed the fact of the small-pox being in their 
house ?—-4 recollect two cases. A shoemaker 
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had a case of small-pox in his house, and that 
was kept a secret. 

1643. It was kept secret I suppose from fear 
that his business might be injured ?—Yes. 

1644. There was a case of a milkman also, was 
there not ?—Yes, that was kept secret also; he 
had been ill for several days, going round deliver- 
ing milk in the neighbourhood, and it is known 
that the small-pox is infectious even before the 
eruption comes out, so that he might have com- 
municated the disease to his customers in that 
time. 

1645. He did not keep cows, did he ?—Yes, he 
kept cows. 

1646. You cannot say whether he ever milked 
the cows, I suppose?—I think it is very likely 
he did. 

1647. Did you know of many cases of small- 
pox before the outbreak ?—I can recall two cases 
in Belsize Park, and only two in the six years 
preceding the building of the hospital. 

1648. Do you know the alternative site, 
No. 3?—I do. 

1649. Comparing the two sites together, which 
should you as a medical man select in prefer- 
encef—I would give the preference most de- 
cidedly to the alternative site, No. 3. 

1650. On what ground?—Chiefly on the 
ground of its more isolated position. 

1651. And consequently less fear of infection ? 
—Yes, less fear of infection. There is a con- 
siderable distance at present between the pro- 
posed site, No. 3, and the outskirts of the 
town. 

1652. You think that the disadvantage of 
bringing the patients a greater distance to the 
alternative site, No. 3, would be more than com- 
pensated by the isolation of the site?—Yes; I 
believe the visitors and nurses and porters pass- 
ing from the hospital would necessarily have 
to traverse the open air, and they would be so 
far disinfected before they got into the crowded 
parts of the town. 

1653. I believe that at one time you were in 
the Middlesex Hospital ?—Yes. 

1654. You were house physician there, were 
you not ?—Yes. 

1655. Had you often cases of fever there?—Yes, 
at that time, namely, from 1863 to 1864, a period 
of 18 months, they admitted typhus fever cases 
into the general wards of the hospital. I recol- 
lect several cases of fever among the patients who 
were admitted for trivial diseases; the result of 
this treatment was that the hospital authorities 
altered the rule, and refused to admit infectious 
cases at all into the wards of the hospital. 

1656. Had they been in the babit before then 
of admitting infectious cases?—Yes, typhus 
cases were admitted into the wards of the hos- 
pital. 

1657. Is not that very unusual ?—Now itis; 
but up to that time the impression was that the 
disease did not spread when you diluted the 
poison in a ward full of non-infectious cases, and 
that it was only propagated by concentrating 
the poison in special hospitals. 

1658. You are strongly of opinion that in 
cases unprotected by vaccination, there is danger 
from contact with persons coming out of the 
hospital ?—Yes, most certainly. 

1659. You see no ground for hesitation on 
that point, do you ?--None whatever. I see no 
ground for hesitation on that point. 


1660. You 


A 
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My. Railli. 


1660. You say that when these patients came 
to the hospital there was an unusual number of 
eases of small-pox in Belsize Park. I suppose 
you are aware that there was an epidemic of 
small-pox all over London at that time ?—Yes. 

1661. In any part of London, I suppose, there 
would be an unusual number of small-pox cases 
at that time as compared with the year before? 


=I do not think that applies to a neighbour- 


hood like Belsize Park, which is a wealthy 
neighbourhood, entirely occupied by wealthy 
people who have no connection with the lower 
part of the town at all, who are perfectly alive to 
danger of infection, and could take means to 
ayoid it. 

1662. Have you, however, compared the un- 
usual number of cases at that time in Belsize 
Parl with the state of the small-pox in any other 
part of London similar in character to Belsize 
Park; in fact, do you know anything of what 
was going on, say, in Kilburn or in Belgravia ?— 
Yes, I am aware that small-pox was widely 
spread at that time. I have not looked very 
carefully into the figures, but my recollection is 
that in neighbourhoods similar to Belsize Park, 
with people as wealthy as they are in Belsize 
Park, there was not so much smal-pox. There 
is no registration of sickness, and it 1s, therefore, 
very difficult to give exact figures. My impres- 
sion, however, that small-pox abounded in Belsize 
Park to an excessive degree, isshared by medical 
men in large practice in Kensington. 

1663. That [ quite understand, but what was 
the bearing of your remark about the hospital 
being approached by subterranean passages ?-—I 
meant to say that I knew of no evidence to 
show that a hospital radiated disease except 
through the traffic to and fro. 

1664. You mean the disease is not infectious, 
but contagious; it is only persons going out of 
the hospital that would carry the disease with 
them, and the air of the place is not contami- 
nated by the hospital ?—No, there is no evidence 
to show that the air is infected, so far as I 
know. - 

Mr. Pemberton. 


1665. I suppose the mere fact of the hospital 
being on a particular site would not be a dis- 
advantage, except from the fact of the trafic to 
and fro ?—I believe there are degrees in the de- 
sirability of sites. I believe the site at Hamp- 
stead, the present site, is not so desirable, from 
its aspect, as the alternative site, No. 3. 

1666. And for other reasons?—And for other 
reasons. 

1667. But you see no objection to the hospital, 
except from the fact of people going to it or 
going from it?—I know of no objection so far as 
radiating infection is concerned. 


Mr. Peil. 

1668. I think you said that the character of 
the inhabitants of Belsize Park was such as to 
lead you to believe that small-pox would not 
spread among them, except for some exceptional 
reason, such as the passage of those sick patients? 
—Yes, that is my opinion. 

1669. Did you not also say that you had vac- 
cinated 500 patients yourself in Belsize Park ?— 
Yes; I cannot say exactly the number, but I 
give an approximate statement. 

1670. You do not, of course, think that mere 
wealth protects people ?—No. 

0.133. 


Mr. Coope. 


_.1671. You say that persons in that position of 
life can take more precautions against the spread 
of the malady than people who are not so well 
off ?—Yes, that is what I meant to convey. 


Mr. Pell. 


1672. Is that a lithographed paper that you 
have before you?—Yes. 

1673. In common with the other witnesses, 
there is constant reference made by you to 
papers. I want to know whether the cases that 
you have quoted from the paper are cases of 
which you yourself have any personal know- 
ledge ?—Yes, the cases which I have mentioned 
are cases that I have personal acquaintance with. 

1674. Now, taking the cook, for instance ; did 
you attend her?— Yes, I sent her to the hospital. 

1675. Did you attend her ?—Yes, in the first 
days of the attack I attended her, and sent her to 
the hospital. Of course, I did not attend her at 
the hospital. 

1676. 1 thought this hospital was a hospital 
for paupers only ?7—She was sent to Highgate 
Hospital. 

1677. Then it is possible, is it not, if not pro- 
bable, that if people took the disease from persons 
travelling along the road in ambulances, you, in 
giving directions for this person to be taken to 
Highgate Hospital, might almost certainly have 
been the means of causing the disorder to be 
taken by persons between the two places ?—I 
followed the usual course. 

1678. But you say you do not think the dis- 
order radiates from a hospital, but is passed to 
people generally through the carrying of patients 
along the streets and highways ?—Yes; I think 
I did not say it was by carrying the patients; I 
said the traftic to and fro; JI think that the traffic 
and carrying of patients might be so conducted 
that it might involve no risk. 

1679. Do you believe that it can be so cor- 
ducted that there should be no risk ?—I believe 
that it might be, but this would require very 
great vigilance; greater than we can expect from 
hospital management as it exists at present. 

1680. If the Metropolitan Asylums Board so 
arranged their ambulances, and the means of con- 
veying their patients, as to limit the risk and 
bring it down to nothing, you see no objection 
to the hospital ?—I never complained of the mere 
travelling of the patients to the hospital ; I com- 
plained of the traflic to and fro of visitors, nurses, 
and so on, and I believe that is inseparable from 
the presence of a large hospital. 

1681. You took care, L suppose, that that cook 
should be conveyed in such a way that there 
should be no danger?—Yes, as far as I could I did. 

1682. What steps did you take?—I telegraphed 
to the hospital requesting them to send an ambu- 
lance. 

1683. Did you disinfect the woman ?—No, I 
put her into the ambulance. 

1684. Would it not have been a safe thing to 
disinfect the woman ?—Nothing would have been 
gained by doing that as she was going tu the 
small-pox hospital to le infected again half an 
hour afterwards. Disinfection of a patient ac- 
tually suffering from small-pox is impossible. 

1685. All that you think necessary to do for 
the security of the community was to send for an 
ambulance ?—Yes, I superintended the removal 
of the patient, and the placing the patient in the 
ambulance. 

1 1686. Does 
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Mr. Pell—continued. 


1686. Does that render people secure from the 
infection. I mean the fact of a physician super- 
intending the removal of a small-pox patient and 
placing him in the ambulance ?—It is a security 
to those who are in the neighbourhoud from 
which she went. 

1687. The very fact of amedical man standing 
by, I mean ?—Yes, the very fact of a medical 
man standing by and superintending it. 

1688. Though you used no disinfectant ?—I 
used disinfectants. I used them in the house 
after she left. 

1689. I understand you to say that you did 
nothing to disinfect her before she was put into 
the hospital ?—-I believe that after she left my 
care she only infected the ambulauce. 

1690. She was a singular patient, unlike the 
other patients, who not only infect the ambulances, 
but infect the persons on the road whom they 
meet; will you point out to the Committee the 
difference between this case and the other cases 
that we have heard of P—I believe if the driver 
of that ambulance had pulled up and spoken to 
anyone, or allowed his patient to speak to anyone 
on the way, the person spoken to might have 
caught the disease ; but if the patient was carried 
in a close carriage to the hospital, I believe she 
would infect no one. 

1691. That would be true also of the Hamp- 
stead Hospital, would it not ?—Yes, with regard 
to the conveyance of the patients. 

1692. If the ambulance did not pull up, you 
would see no danger of the infection spreading ? 
—Not from the mere carrying of the patient. 

1693. Of course there might be danger from 
the friends and nurses ?-—Yes, people might be 
infected from the friends of the patients and the 
nurses. 

1694. How did this woman take the small-pox ? 
—She traced it herself to a patient from the 
hospital who begged at the kitchen door. The 
disease came out at a time that corresponded 
with that. 

1695. Was the beggar marked with the small- 
pox ?—Yes, the beggar was very much marked. 

1696. Did your patient relieve the beggar 7— 
Yes; she gave her some bread and soup. 

1697. And the beggar in return gave her the 
small-pox ?—Yes. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


1698. The fact of the hospital being there you 
do not consider in itself dangerous to the neigh- 
bourhood ; I mean, considering it apart from its 
approaches ?—§o far as I know, it is not. 

1699. Do you consider that good administra- 
tive rules might considerably modify the danger 
to the neighbourhood ?—Certainly, they might 
modify the danger. I know many things that 
might be improved; for instance, I consider that 
if the drivers of ambulances did not stop at 
public-houses on their way, that would be a great 
point gained. 

1700. Suppose you were to forbid the drivers 
of ambulances stopping at public-houses, and 
suppose you were to prevent people from speak- 
ing to the patients, or the friends of the patients, 
in transilu, that those would be advantages ?— 
That would be a great point gained. 

1701. You admit that the carrying to and fro 
from the patient’s home to the hospital might be 
conducted in safety ?—Yes; that might be con- 
ducted in safety, I believe. 
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1702. Then what danger do you im your sail 


see that might not be guarded against by proper 
administration ?—I aliude to the visiting of the ‘ 
friends. 

1703. Would not that come under the question 
of the discipline of the hospital?—Yes; but I 
do not see how very well a wholesale disinfection 


of the visitors could be carried out. i 
1704. And you think you could not prevent | 


visitors coming there, 1 suppose ?—I think not 
in this country. I do not see in a large hospital 


how it could be done; the disinfection, I mean, , , 


I think it could be done in small hospitals. But 
I do not see how patients could be prevented 
communicating by letter with their friends; and 
that must be a source of infection. 

1705. Are not the letters treated in some way 
in the small-pox hospital ?—I think not. 

1706. Could not steps be taken to disinfect 
the letters ?—-I do not think that effectual means _ 
could be taken; they might be fumigated, 

1707. You think that the disease might be 
spread by the letters going out of the hospital, 
written by the sick small-pox patients ?—Yes, I 
think so. ; 

1708. In drawing a distinction between infec- 
tion and contagion, you said you did not believe 
that the hospital was infectious; did you hear 
a previous witness state that his wife caught the 
small-pox from one of two causes; either she 
caught it through an opened window within 
64 yards of the asylum, and breathing the 
effluvium of the hospital, or else from looking 
into an ambulance in which a patient was being 
carried ?—It is most infectious to persons coming 
into the immediate vicinity of patients suffering 
from the disease. I should not be surprised to 
hear that the disease could be traced to the 
vicinity of the hospital, although at present I 
cannot adduce a case of this, and was bound to 
base my evidence on this absence of proof. 

1709. Do you believe that one of those causes _ 
is a possible cause ?—Yes. 

1710. Do you believe the efluvium could have 
produced the small-pox at a distance of 64 yards, 
or that it existed at that distance ?—I can con- 
ceive the thing possible, though I never knew a 
case, or read of a case, in which that happened. 

1711. Do you believe that there would be any 
inconvenience on the score of smell or effluvinm 
in the immediate vicinity of the small-pox hos- 
pital?—Yes; I think that within the walls of a 


hospital there is a particular odour attaching to ~}). 


small-pox patients which a practised person can 
recognise at once. ’ 

1712. That would be dissipated within the 
open air, I suppose?—Yes; where there are many 
cases the radius within which that odour can be 
perceived might extend a short way beyond the 
hospital ; but I know of no cases that have been 
infected in that way. 

1713. Would you consider it a tangible 
grievance to a neighbourhood or not that there 
was a possibility of an effluvium from a hospital? 
—Yes; I should consider it so to those whose 
houses abutted on the hospital. 

1714. Within what distance ?— Within 200 
yards of the hospital. | 

1715. There might be occasionally an un- 
pleasant effluvium at that distance, you think ? 
—Yes, I think it is possible. . 

1716. You have stated that several cases of 
small-pox among your patients you have ee 

' able 
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' able to trace to the hospital; did you trace them 
in all cases to absolute contact with a small-pox 
patient ?—Yes, I think all of them. 

1717. You traced all of them to absolute com- 
munication, did you?—There isa doubt about 
one of them, namely, the case of the man who 

spoke to a patient in a convalescent carriage thut 

_ might have been without touching. 

1718. What are the convalescent carriages ?— 
Those in which the patients were conveyed to 

' Holloway or to Islington after they were sup- 
tt to be cured. They, were taken along 

_ Haverstock Hill aud Upper Park-road to Isling- 
ton. One of those carriages stopped at a public- 

_ house in Fleet-road, and one patient was spoken 
to by this man, who in 12 days showed the disease 
and died. 

1719. Are those convalescent carriages under 
the same control as the ambulances ?—I helieve 
that they are. 

1720. Therefore they might be subjected to 
the same discipline, might they not ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly, there is room for improvement. I recol- 
lect se¢ing frequently the carriages for so-called 
convalescents, who are in my opinion not conva- 
lescents; they are often quite unfit to be taken 
into a convalescent hospital. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


1721. You have been asked about the hospital 
simply as a hospital being there, and its not 
being in your opinion dangerous; but taking 
those causes which render a hospital dangerous, 
are they more or less dangerous in proportion to 
the density of the population in which the hos- 
pital is situated? — I think they are more 
dangerous in proportion to the density of the 
population. 

1722. You think that if a hospital is situated 
in an isolated position, even with some laxity of 
management the danger is not so great as it 
would he even with the very best managed 
hospital surrounded by houses ?—Yes, I believe 
so 


1723. Do you think it is practically possible to 

adopt such precautions as would make a hospital 
not dangerous of itself ?—From all I have seen 
and heard I think itis almost impossible to avoid 
every risk... 

1724. Do you know of your own knowledge, 
whether a great many people pass up.and down 
_the road beside this hospital ?—Yes, oa Sundays 

and holidays an immense number of people go 
that way. . 

1725. Do you consider that the passage to and 
fro of those people is attended with any danger 
to the people themselves ?—If they encounter a 
-sonree of infection, I think there is more chance 
of infection with a large number of people than 
with a small one. 

1726. You would not choose to put a hospital 
in a place where it was likely that large masses of 
people would be going to and fro, would you ?— 
No, I would carefully avoid such a place. 

' 1727. Something has been said with regard to 
fevers, and with reference to precautions being 
necessary ; but is it possible that the precautions 
which are absolutely necessary to secure safety 

could be adopted with regard to the visitors and 
friends?—In a large hospital like that, I can 
scarcely see how proper precautions could be 
taken to that end. 

1728. Is it not the case ina great many in- 
0,133. 
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stances that patients insist on their friends going 
in the ambulance with them to the hospital ?— 
Yes, in nearly all cases, and to a certain extent 
that is necessary. 

1729. Ti is not compulsory, is it, that the pa- 
tients should go to the hospital ?— No, not at all, 
except, I believe, in the case of a parish pa- 
tient. ; 

1730. Do you think that the air is a good dis- 
infectant ’—I think the air is a very good dis- 
infectant. 

1731. The further anyone coming out of the 
hospital has to go before getting into a populous 
neighbourhood, or meeting with people, the 
greater is the chance of disinfection ?—Certainl; ; 
the more concentrated the dose of poison the 
more chance there is of the person exposed to it 
taking the disease. 

1732. You would, I suppose, think it rather a 
dangerous thing for patients to be talking over 
the fences of the hospital, and sitting on the 
walls ?-—Yes, certainly. 

1733. The great danger would be the passage 
of people to and fro, you think ?—Yes. 

1734. You vaccinated 500 people, and by that 
means gaye them protection, but such protection 
would not be possible in the case of scarlet fever, 
would it ?—No, just so. : 

1735. The honourable Member for South 
Leicestershire examined you rather closely on 
the means you took, or did not take, to preserve 
the health of your neighbourhood when this 
woman went to the hospital. Nov, is it possible 
to disinfect a person who has got the fever ?— 
No, it is impossible. 

1736. What does that paper which you have 
got before you contain ; is it your own evidence ? 
—Yes, it is my own evidence. 

1737. And only your own evidence ?—Yes, it 
is a statement made by myself; it is only my 
own evidence. 


x 


Mr. Locke. 

1738. For what length of time is it likely 
that persons who haye this disease would propa- 
gate it; how long would it be before they 
would be recovered; in other words, how long 
would they be dangerous after they had got 
better ?—I believe that after they had got well 
they might be completely disinfected. 

1739. But that is not always so, is it ?—-They 
are not always disimfected; it is only in cases 
where they are not disinfected that they give the 
disease. 

1740. How long are they liable to give the 
disease to other persons after they have been sent 
out of the hospital?—They onght to cease to be 
sources of infection after they are sent out of the 
hospital, but it is not always the case. 

1741. Very frequently they go out in a very 
dangerous state, to other people, do they not?— 
Yes; I believe the so-called convalescents were 
sources of infection in this case. 

1742. In this place where the hospital stands, 
would it be dangerous to have persons going out 
there with a great many people passing by, from 
time to time ?—Very dangerous. 

1743. What is your opinion of a hospital being» 
placed there ; do you call ita dangerous position ? 
—The present position, I consider, is dangerous 
for the population, not only Hampstead, but all 
the pleasure seekers who go to Hampstead 
Heath. 
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Mr. Locke—continued. 


1744, They are very numerous, are they not? 
—Yes. 
1745. Almost continually going there ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


1746. I think I understood you to say that 
your experience gained during the period of this 
epidemic was strongly in favour of the prophy- 
lactic virtues of vaccination ?—Yes. 

1747. And of re-vaccination?—Yes; and re- 
vaccination. 

1748. You said that in several cases you 
could trace a connection between the disease 
contracted by your patients and the existence of 
the hospital ?—Yes; what I.meant to say was 
this, that in a town like London, with so many 
people going to and fro, it is very difficult to say, 
positively, that this and this only could have been 
the source of the infection; all we can say as, 
that it is highly probable, because the patient 
was exposed to the infection ata certain time, 
and the disease appeared at a certain other time, 
after the proper period of incubation. 

1749. With regard to the postman Cribb, he 
was extremely liable to catch the small-pox in a 
time of epidemic, was he not ?—Yes; at the same 
time I would ask if it is not most likely that he 
should catch the disease at the hospital from 
going there every day and collecting the 
letters. 

1750, Could the letters themselves give the 
infection, or did the postman catch it by being at 
the door of the hospital, do you think ?—From 
touching the door, and touching the letters 
also. 

1751. Do you consider that the hospital would 
have been less dangerous to the health of the 
population if the number of patients treated in it 
had been much more limited ?— Yes. 

1752. You think it was over-crowded, do you? 
—Yes, I think the risk to the neighbouring 
population could be reduced considerably if the 
numbers treated were much smaller. 

1753. And the power of the managers to keep 
the patients and attendants in order would be 
so far augmented ?— Yes, the power of the 
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Chairman—continued, ; ai 
managers to keep the patients and attendants in 


order would be so far increased, and the visits of 
the friends could be controlled better. 

1754. You said, in reply to arecent question, 
that you could conceive it possible that the 
effluvium from a hospital could convey infection 
to a neighbourhood ?—Yes, I can conceive that 
possible, but I do not know of a case of’ that 
sort. 

1755. How is that statement of opinion con-' 
sistent with your previous statement, that a 


hospital as such, irrespective of the approaches, | 


is not dangerous to « neighbourhood ?—-I meant 
to convey that as far as my own experience goes 
no hospital in itself has been proved to be a 
source of infection to a neighbourhood. 

1756. Are you favourable to the existence of 
small-pox and fever hospital?—I have strong 
reason to believe large hospitals do more harm 
than good. 

1757. But are you in favour of small-pox and 
fever hospitals; I do not say large hospitals, but 
on occasion of epidemic, are you in favour of 
small-pox and fever hospitals?—I am not in 
favour of large hospitals, but with regard to small 
fever and small-pox hospitals I\say, yes. 

1758. You did not hesitate to send that patient 
to the hospital at Highgate did you ?—No. 

1759. If you were not in favour of the use of 
the hospital only, why did you do so?—Because 
there was no other place to send her to. 

1760. Is not that an argument in favour of the 
the existence of these hospitals ?—My own idea 
is that every district ought to treat its own sick, 
and that they should not be conveyed through 
the town; if Hampstead is infected and becomes 
a hot-bed of small-pox it ought to treat its own 
sick; it is not fair to send the sick from an in- 
fected place into a healthy locality like Hamp- 
stead. 

1761. You would not object to the continued 
existence of the hospital at Hampstead if the use 
of it were restricted to the immediate population 
of the neighbourhood ?—No, certainly not. 

1762. Is there any further remark that you 
wish to make to the Committee ?—No. 


Mr. SreEPHEN S. ALFORD, F.R.C.8., called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 
1763. You are a Fellow of the Royal College 


~ of Surgeons, are you not ?—Yes. 


1764. And a Licentiate of the Apothecary’s 
Company ?—Yes. 

1765. You have been in practice at Haver- 
stock Hill some time, have you not ?—i have been 
in practice at Haverstock Hill 25 years, and for 
four years previously at Camden-road. 

1766. Is Camden-road in the parish of St. 
Pancras ?—Yes. 

1767. Are you the medical officer of the Orphan 
Working School ?—Yes. 

1768. How far is that from the asylum ?— 
About 200 or 300 yards; it is a third of a mile 
atleast. It lies on the west side of the valley, 
at the head of which the hospital is situated. 

1769. How many children are there in that 
school ?— Four hundred. Looky 

1770. On the admission of the small-pox pa- 
tients into the asylum huts, what steps did you 


Mr. Coope—continued. 


take with regard to those children ?—W e re-vac- 
cinated ail of them. 

1771. What is your opinion of compulsory 
vaccination ?—My opinion is, that it is desirable 
and satisfactory, but thatit should be repeated 
every now and then. 

1772. At what intervals?—At about seven 
years’ intervals. 


1773. Have you had any cases of children” 


taking the small-pox after they were vaccinated? 
—I think we had about eight cases; not after we 
had re-vaccinated them, but before we had had 


time to re-vaccinate the whole of them. We found © 
it difficult at that time to get lymph in sufficient — 


quantities. 


1774. Can you state whether those eight cases : 


had been re-vaccinated or not ?—They had not 
been re-vaccinated. JI may state here that the 


committee of the Orphan Working School feel — 


They 


very anxious indeed about the hospital. 
. have 


it 


—— 
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have petitioned against it, and they have had a 
meeting held against it. 

1775. I believe that you were the chairman of 
the cemmittee of inhabitants appointed to inquire 
with regard to the ill-effects of a permanent asy- 
lum being placed on this site?—- Yes. 

1776. You have taken every means, have you 
not, to ascertain whether this proposed site would 
be injurious, and also whether any other site would 
be preferable ?--The object of the committee 
was to get together medical evidence, and to 
ascertain any facts with regard to the small-pox 
hospital in the year 1871; it did not go into the 
general character of the hospitals, or the infec- 
tion, or so on, but whether there were any facts 
in 1871 which could assist them. 

1777. As a medical mau, what is your opinion 
with regard to the present site ; is it injurious to 
the neighbourhood or not ?—-The situation of the 
site is objectionable ; as far as I can see, many 
persons about there would not object to the site 
if it were on Traitors’ Hill, or even in the middle 
of the heath. Some people say they would not 
object to it then, because, the air blowing all 
round, would prevent any injury to the neigh- 
bourhood ; but being situated in a hollow at the 
side of a valley which runs down through a very 
populous neighbourhood, we all feel that the 
site itself is dangerous; and with regard to the 
hospital itself, my feeling is this, and Dr. Budd, 
of Bristol, will bear that out, that where the con- 
tagion is very much concentrated, a current of 
air may convey the contagion away from the 
hospital before it is sufficiently diluted to make 
it safe. 

1778. So that even from the vitiated at- 
mosphere of a hospital, infection may take place 
in your opinion ?—Yes, and wy belief is, that 
that occurred in this case. 

1779. Willyou state who Dr. Budd, of Bristol, 
is?—He took great interest| in smull-pox in 
sheep, and he showed in his pamphlet that a 
current of air running down a valley would infect 
a flock of sheep, whereas, even a nearer source of 
infection, if separated by alittle elevation, would 
not cause the infection; that is to say, a current 
of air would carry the infection down a valley, 
whereas a little elevation would prevent its 
going over. 

- 1780. What is your opinion with regard to 
the probability of infection from visitors to 
patients coming out of the hospital ?—'There is 
no doubt about it, that it is dangerous, and there 
is no possibility of preventing it; that is to 
say, persons coming fresh from the hospital 
without taking any precaution may be liable to 
carry the infection. 

1781. Have any cases of infection taken place 
to your knowledge, from the ambulances stopping 
at the “ George” Inn?—Yes, I live on the road 
at Haverstock Hill, and during the time of the 
epidemic that was going on all day long. If we 
had any friends from the country, we were forced 
to keep the blinds down, because the nuisance 
was so great. 

1782. Could you see the patients?—Yes, 
with their faces all scabby, they would look out 
at the window of the ambulances sometimes ; 
generally, one window was open, and they would 
convey infection through that open window ; 
they were drawn by hand a great many of them, 
consequently, they went up by the side of the 
road, close to the pathway where people were 
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going up and down. To avoid the road traffic, 
they went by the footway, and many persons 
who had the small-pox “attributed it to seeing 
those people. 

1783. Do you, as a medical man, attribute the 
spread of small-pox in Hampstead, during the 
period of the epidemic, to the fact of the ambu- 
lance being on the spot in that way?—In my own 
practice I had no small-pox case until January 
1871, but after that 1 had about 40 cases. One 
very bad case was, no doubt, from the poor soul 
bemg obliged to stand in the corridor of the 
hospital trying to get her servant in; but I had 
no case before 1871; and other medical men in 
the neighbourhood had scarcely any cases. We 
are naturally a healthy neighbourhood, and we 
should be pretty well exempt from small-pox if it 
had not been imported into this neighbourhood 
by the ambulances. Hampstead is above the 
hospital, but we in Haverstock Hill and Gospel 
Oak Field, are below the hospital, and in a line 
with the ambulances. 

1784. Those ambulances being drawn by hand, 
and the hill being steep, they could not vo very 
quickly ?—No, they had to halt a little every now 
and then. 

1785. And the windows, you say, were open? 
—They were generally, more or less, open to let 
in the air to the patients. It would not be well 
to shut them up in the place in coming two or 
three miles. i 

1786. Have you ever seen the ambulances 
standing at the “ George’?—Yes, I think I 
have. 

1787. Have you known cases that can be 
traced with fair probability to infection from 
causes connected with the hospital ?—There was 
a gentleman who would not be vaccinated; I told 
him he was not safe now that the ambulances were 
coming up; he got the smail-pox. Mr. Lund’s 
gardener’s wife got the small-pox. A servant 
living in the Lawn-road went down to look at 
the hospital with her fellow-servant, and in the 
course of the week she had the small-pox rather 
badly. Up and down the line of the ambulances 
I pressed all my patients to be vaccinated, and 
told them that they would not be safe otherwise, 
because, I said, that the houses were sufliciently 
near, going in and out, for the infection to be 
conveyed from the ambulances. 

1788, As a professional man, should you con- 
sider an isolated situation, or another site witha 
considerable population round it, preferable ?— 
I should think an isolated situation undoubtedly 
is the best, but I lay most stress on an elevated 
situation. There ought to be air blowing all 
round the hospital. 

1789. The more air the better?—Yes, the 
more it dilutes the poison the better. Dr. Hillier, 
the former medical officer of St. Pancras, traced 
a case of contagion 150 yards from the hospital, 
when there was a small-pox hospital at King’s 
Cross. The case is reported in his book. 

1790. Would a patient just coming out from 
the hospital be more liable to give the infection 
than another patient who has gone a mile ora 
mile and a halt through the air /—Undoubtedly, 
the air would dilute it. 

1791. You are in favour of plenty of air?-~ 
Yes; I cannot understand the fact of any medi- 
cal man selecting that site. 

1792. Do you know the alternative site, No. 3? 
—Yes. 


L3 1793. Suppose 
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1793. Suppose, as a medical, man you had 
power to select a site, which would you select 
yourself, the Asylums@Board site, or that site 
No. 3, for the erection of a permanent. hospital 
for infectious maladies ?—I should choose the 
alternative site, No. 3, in Mill-lane; first, be- 
cause it is more elevated and not in.a hollow; 
then it is more isolated, and very few people are 
living around it, and then there is a greater 
amount of access to it. The persons passing up 
the Edgeware-road going to the “ Welsh Harp,” 
at Hendon, are not to be compared to the 
number coming to Hampstead Heath, and they 
would not be so near the hospital as the people 
coming to Hampstead Heath. 


Mr. Ralli. 


1794. You consider that the infection was 
spread by the ambulances that went to the 
hospital ?—Yes, 

1795. You do not consider the fact of the 
alternative site, No. 3, being a mile and a half 
further from the place where the majority of the 
patients are would increase the danger, do you? 
—Comparatively speaking the more populous 
the neighbourhood they pass through the greater 
the danger. 

1796. But the population of the neighbourhood 
on the road to alternative site, No. 3, for a great 
part of the way, is much the same, is it not ?— 
Yes. 

1797. Vherezore there would be no lessening 
of that danger, would there ?—Yes, there are 
three modes of access to it, whereas there is only 
one access to this present site. 

1798. But to take the hospital to site, No. 3, 
would spread the infection in three neighbour- 
hoods, would it not ?—It would dilute it. 


Mr. Coope. 

1799. The infection would be divided by 
three?—Yes. One objection to the present site 
is St. Stephen’s Church, which has a splendid 
peal of 16 bells, which greatly annoy sick people ; 
the railway is nothing compared with the noise 
those bells make; being a little below ina hollow 
it would not be as much a nuisance as if it were 
more elevated. I may mention that the medical 
men in St. Pancras belonged to the committee in 
St. Pancras also. The St. Pancras people peti- 
tioned to the amount of 18,500 bond fide adult 
signatures against this hospital; they feel very 
severely indeed up in that neighbourhood about 
this hospital. -A medical man living in Queen’s 
Crescent, which is on the west side of the Fleet 
valley, and not the Kentish Town side, had about 
300 cases; he does not know that he had hardly 
a case before the year 1871. That is Dr. 
Andrews: and out of those 300 cases 20 died. 
He attributed that mainly to the importation of 
small-pox in consequence of the hospital being 
opened there. 

Mr. Ralli. 


1800. But has Dr. Andrews compared the 
number of small-pox cases in that district and 
other districts, there being an epidemic in London 
at the time. In short, does he know whether 
there were more cases in that district than in 
other districts of London at the same date?— 
Haverstock Hill and all those places on the west 
side of the valley are such healthy neighbour- 
heods, that we scarcely ever had such cases ; it 
was quite a new thing to have this epidemic. 
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1861. Were there not cases im Belgrave-— 
square ?—Belgrave-square will not compare with 
Hampstead with regard to healthy situation. 

1802. Just so; but comparing Hampstead and 
other places at the same time, how did the facts 
stand’—The point is, that we had no small-pox 
of any consequence (I had none, and I believe 
others would say so, except with regard to an 
isolated case, which we could generally trace as 
being brought from London) until the hospital 
was opened, and then we were infested with it. v| 


Mr. Pemberton. sl 


1803. I suppose that many districts could say } 
the same ?—I1 only speak for my own district. . 

1804. You know, do you not, that there was a 
large increase of cases in the year 1871 ?—In the 
outlying districts of Hampstead towards St. 
John’s Wood, as the medical officer’s report 
shows, they cid not suffer nearly so much as the! 
parts around the hospital, though itis not quite | 
such a healthy situation. Mr. Lord reported to 
the vestry at Hampstead that out of 30 deaths : 
from small-pox in the year 1871, 15 were within 
about a third of a mile fiom the hospital. 

1805. Did that include the deaths in the hos- 
pital itself ?—No, only of the inhabitants. ‘I 

1806. But there was an enormous increase i 
everywhere of those small-pox cases, was there 
not?—-Yes; but taking the healthy localities, for 
instance, taking St. John’s Wood, it was com- | 
paratively free from small-pox; several medical 
officers returned nil. The outlying districts of 
Hampstead had hardly any case whatever, but 
the medical men round the hospital, all of them, i 
had cases more or less. : 

1807. I suppose you are in favour of small- 
pox hospitals generally ?—Not large hospitals; I 
am sure it is a mistake. 

1808, You are in favour of isolation, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes; isolate the patients in a house, and 
do not let the infection spread anywhere. 

1809. Would you propose to treat people in 
their own houses ?—Yes, if you ean isolate them. 

1810. Is isolation possible im that ease ?—Yes, 
a house in a district might be well isolated, and 
the infection might be confined so as not to 
spread beyond the house. 

1811. But take the case of poor people in a 
thickly-populated district, could you carry out 
that plan in that case ?--You must have a house 
on purpose. 

1812. In fact you must have a hospital ?—Yes, 
but not a large one. 

1813. Then would you use one or several 
houses in a very thickly-populated district /—As 
the necessity arose. 

1814. But would there not be the same objec- 
tion to that as to a hospital ?—No, you would not 
have to carry them so far, and the risk is not so. 
much as with carriages with the patients passing 
through the neighbourhood, and visitors coming 
in and out of the hospital. ae" 

1815. The principal infection is from that 
traffic, you think ?—Yes, but I do not think the 
hospital is free. 

1816, But surely that would be a much more 
dangerous plan in a crowded locality, would it 
not ?—It would be manageable, being small, and 
you might keep the neighbourhood free from in- 
fection by having a sentry outside the door and 
let no one go in and out ; but ina large hospital 
where there are 400 or 500 patients, I do aa 
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Low it is possible to manage the visitors who are 
going in and out, and the tradespeople, and so 
on. 

1817. How many patients would you propose 
to have in one house ?—Ten or twenty, and not 
more than two in aroom; I would have twenty 
if the house was large enough. 

1818. Is not this hospital divided into dif- 


. ferent sheds ?’—Yes, but it is all conceutrated. 


1819. But how many buildings are there, and 
how many were treated in the buildings ?—I did 
not go there; I should say sornetimes 100, and 
sometimes 50 or 60 perhaps. 

1820. As I understand, there are about 10 
separate buildings now in this hospital ?—There 
were about 500 patients in it at one time. 

1821. Would you say 20 in each building was 
enough ?—The more you can dilute the poison 
the better. 

1822. How would you propose to find, in a 
populous district, enough houses to meet an 
emergency of a small-pox epidemic ?—I think we 
might master it and kill it out in that way. 

' 1823. You would have a sufficient number of 
houses, containing only 20 people each ?—Yes, 
that would be manageable. 

1824. Would you propose to have those build- 
ings always ready ?—No; get them as the neces- 
sity arose ;'it is wise to disinfect the floors and 
walls of the buildings. Some special means 
should be taken that the walls and floors of the 
building should be able to be disinfected locally ; 
they have been obliged to pull down the walls of 
a hospital at Edinburgh on that account. 

1825. But would you propose to have always 
ready a sufficient number of houses in every 
parish for that purpose ?—No; I think the best 
thing would be to run up temporary sheds from 
time to time in different localities, as they were 
done in Marylebone, and by Dr. Letheby in the 
City. : 

1826. On yacant spaces ?—Yes; but that does 
not matter so much if you get them high enough, 
with room enough for the air blowing round them. 

1827.-Take the case of the epidemic in 1871, 
do you think that it would have been possible, in 
St. Pancras and Holborn, to supply houses 
enough of this description to meet such an 
emergency as that?—There is always a large 
number of unoccupied houses which could be 
taken for that purpose for the time being. When 


I have a scarlet fever case at a school, and soon, - 


I take an unoccupied house for the time being, 
and I take care that the house is thoroughly dis- 
infected afterwards. 

1828. Would it be possible to find a sufficient 
staff of medical men for those houses, do you 
think ?— You need not have a staff in each house ; 
one or two might go to several of those houses, 
with a proper staff of nurses. 

1829. Would it be possible to work it in that 
way, do you think ?—Certainly; there is no 
mistake about that. 

1830. You say that there were a good many 
of these ambulances drawn by hand ?—Yes. 

1831. There is no mistake about that, is there ? 
—No; perhaps there were three men with the 
ambulance, two drawing and one pushing behind; 


_ then they went by the footpath. 


1832. That objection would not apply so 
strongly to cases conveyed by horse, would 1t ?— 
No, they would keep more to the middle of the 
road, and go on quicker. 
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1833. That hand-truck system might practi- 
cally be stopped, might it not ?—Yes, and with 
regard to the patients themselves, when they 
must be going with their feet forward up a steep 
hill like Haverstock Hill, and their heads knock- 
ing against the bottom of the ambulance, it seems 
to me a cruel thing for them to be carried that 
way, with their heads lower than their feet. 

1834, Isit not very easy to put the cart before 
the horse ?—Not unless the attendants be carry- 
ing their patients the other way. 

1835. With regard to the noise of the bells 
and the noise of the railway ; how far is the rail- 
way from the alternative site, No. 3; is it not 
actually bounded on one side by the railway ?— 
I believe it is further off from the alternative site, 
No. 3, than it is at the other sites. 

1836. Is not that site actually bounded by the 
railway ?—I believe it is not any nearer than the 
North London Line is. 

1837. Isit not so as a matter of fact; have 
you seen the alternative site, No. 3?—I know 
where it is, but I have not thoroughly ex- 
amined it. 


1838. You do not know that the railway does’ 


actually bound it on one side?—But it is ona 
lower level, I think. 

1839. But the noise would ascend, would it 
not ?—The bank very much deadens the sound. 

1840. Have you spent any time in that 
locality ?—I know it thoroughly. 

1841. Have you ever been there for ten 
minutes together ?—I am constantly passing by 
the neighbourhood, but I have not examined it 
specially. 

1842, ‘Then you cannot speak from your own 
experience with regard to the noise?—No, but I 
know that the railway is on a lower level. 

1843. How often do those church bells sound ¢ 
—Twoor three times a week, for an hour or so in 
the evening; it is a great nuisance in our 
neighbourhood. 2 


1844. The trains run more often than that, do - 


they not ?—Yes, but the North London Railway 
is in a cutting. 
Mr. Pell. 
1845. You advise an elevated position for the 
situation of these hospitals ?—Yes. 


1846. In other words, you would propose to 
have them on the top of a hill?—Yes. 


1847. What is there in the ascent of Haver-- 
stock Hill that makes it ‘more difficu't for the: 


patients to be carried up in an ambulance thaw 
any other hill ?—It is on account of its steepness. 

1848. You would not propose to put these 
hospitals on a steep hill, then ?--For the purpose 
of accommodation you must have a roadway 
going round as easily as possible. 

1849, A kind of circular approach ?—Yes. 

1850. Have you known of any approach to 
that state of things in the City ?—In choosing 
situations it is better to choose the higher places 
as far as possible. 

1851. You gave one or two instances of per- 
sons who took the small-pox, which I thought 
were very singular ones. I think that one you 
said was a person trying to get a servant into the 
hospital (—A lady’s servant had every symptom 
of small-pox, and I wrote a certificate for her to 
get her into the Hampstead Hospital. 

1852. Which Hampstead Hospital ? — The 
Small-pox Hampstead Hospital; we are glad to 
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get them away, of course. She went up to the 
hospital, and was kept standing in the corridor 
for 30 minutes, ‘and the smell from the wards into 
the corridor was so bad that she got quite sick. 
That evening every member of the house was 
vaccinated, and she among the others. 

1853. You gave her a certificate to go up to 
the relieving officer to get an order for the hos- 
pital ?>—Yes. 

1854. Did she go to the relieving officer ?— 
I think she went to the hospital first; she mis- 
understood me, perhaps. Anyhow, I think she 
went to the hospital to get an ambulance sent for 
her servant. She died, and her servant re- 
covered. 

1855. She caught the disease by going into 
the hospital ?—Yes. 

1856. There was another case which you spoke 
of in which a servant went down and looked over 
into the hospital ?—Yes, in Lawn-road. 

1857. You attended 41 patients altogether ?— 
Yes. 

1858. How many of them did you send to the 
hospital ?—I should say six or eight. 

1859. You would Say that five of your patients 
had the advantage of the hospital, would you ?— 
Yes, quite so. We were only too glad to get 
them out of the people’s families. 

1860. Though it was a large hospital r?—Yes. 

1861. How long have you been a medical man 
in this part of London? —For 29 years. 

1862. You remember the hospital at King’s 
Cross, I suppose ?—Yes, thoroughly. 

1863. That was a small-pox hospital, was it 
not ?—Yes, and fever hospital. 

i864. Were there any remonstrances from the 
inhabitants of the houses that abutted on that 
hospital ?—The hospital was surrounded by a 
very large green. From the old statue of George 
IV; there was a very large open space which 
very much diluted the infection from the 
hospital. 

1865. Do you think that the existence of that 
hospital was particularly objected to by the 
people in the neighbourhood ?—At the time the 
neighbourhood became thoroughly populous it 
was removed. 

1866. Butnot in consequence of the objections 
of the inhabitants?—The Caledonian-road was 
scarcely built at that time. 

1867. But it was more closed in by houses 
than the present hospital, was it not ?—Cer- 
tainly not; there was the gas-works behind, 
and a line of houses down the Euston-road ; 
practically the road was not built. 

“1868. How far was it from the backs of, the 
houses in the Euston-road 7-—At least 150 yards. 

1869. If I understand you, you are of opinion 
that the principal danger of infection is from the 
carrying of the patients to and fro ?—Yes, from 
the carrying of the patients to and fro, and from 
the visitors. 

. 1870. But you do not think that the danger 
would exist if there were a number of small 
hospitals instead of a large one ?—I think that in 
that case the danger would be lessened consider- 
ably. 

i871. Do you think that a person going to a 
small hospital would be less infectious than a 
person going to a large one?—The shorter the 
distance the less danger there would be. 

1872. The alternative site, No. 3, which is a 
longer distance, recommends itself to you, does 
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it, on that account ?—Not on that account, but 
on account of the greater isolation, and there 
being more ways of getting to it. 

1873. You disregard the mischief being done 
in carrying patients over a longer ‘route in re- 
spect to the advantage when you haye got them 
to the top of the hill; is that it ?—As far as the 
patient is concerned, and also as far as the public 
is concerned, it would be an advantage, being in 


amore isolated situation, but it is a mistake to 


carry the patients too far. 

1874. But a person going a longer distance to 
an isolated situation is more liable to give the 
infection to other persons than if he is going a 
shorter distance toa situation that is not isolated, 
is he not ?—No, not necessarily. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


1875. If I understand you rightly, your know- 
ledge of the alternative site, No. 3, is not very 
local ?—No. 

1876. But you said that the site was elevated ? 
—I know it distinctly, but I have not actually 
walked over the spot in question. 

1877. It is isolated, is it not ?—Yes. 

1878. The third advantage you wentioned was 
the greater number of accesses ?—Yes. 


1879. You surely made a mistake when you 


said that owing to the greater number of accesses 
the disease was diluted; did you mean dis- 
seminated ?—No; at Haverstock Gill there was 
never a quarter of an hour without ambulances 
going incessantly up the hill, whereas if there 
were three modes of access we might have one 
perhaps in each road. 

1880. That would haye diluted the disease 
you think ?—The air would dilute it. 

1881. But given the same number of cases, 
and three accesses instead of one, which should 
you think the most likely to disseminate the 
disease, the three accesses, or the one access ?— 
Ihave no doubt it would be over amore ex- 
tended area of communication in the case of the 
three accesses. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


1882. With regard to the advantages of small 
hospitals over large hospitals, though the Hamp- 
stead is a number of small hospitals, yet there is 
only one entrance to them all, is there ?—It has 
only one entrance to them all, and through a very 
narrow lane. 

1883. Do you consider that taking the patients 


i 


down a narrow lane is of itself a source of danger | 


to those in the lane ?—There is a school on one 
side, and of course they can be protected against 
the small-pox, but with scarlet fever cases, if 
they were to be conveyed that way, I should 


advise, if I were connected with it, the school 


being moved. 

1884. In fact, the patients are only isolated in 
the various pavilions after they are inside the 
erounds of the hospital?—You could scarcely 
call 50 patients in a room isolation; but that it 
is as you say to that extent. 

1885. I understood that one of your reasons 
for advising small hospitals is, that being small 
you can guard the going in and out 1—Yes, and 
that is a very important point. 

1886. That does not exist in the present site. 
even if there had been twice the number of 


pavilions, does it?—I am, not aware whether | 


there was anyone outside, except the porters, to 
watch 
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watch who went in and out, and to take care who 
would be going into the “ George” or else- 
where. 
_ 1887. Does not the possibility of doing all that 
depend to a large extent on the number of 
patients?—Yes, certainly. 

1888. Your reason for advising the erection of 
small hospitals does not extend to this hospital, 
even though the patients are sub-divided when 
they get in ?—No, certainly not. 

1889. Now, with regard to carrying the 

atients an extra distance to the alternative site, 
io. 3, do you agree with a previous witness who 
has been examined before this Committee (I 
think it was Dr. Bridges) that the distance is 
only material in cases of collapse ?— Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

1890. In the vast majority of cases with regard 
to such hospital, the distance is not a material 
point, is it ?-—No, they would come in the earlier 
stages of the disease. 


Chairman. 


1891. You have said a good deal about your 
preference for small hospitals >—Yes. 

1892. Are you aware that during the time of 
this epidemic small hospitals were sought for and 
procured by different boards of guardians in aid 
of the accommodation at the large hospitals that 
we hear of ?—No. 

1893. You are not aware that in 14 cases 
boards of guardians availed themselves of accom- 
modation of that kind ?—No. 

1894, Do you think it likely in the event of an 
epidemic, that so many as 7,000 cases could be 
treated in that way ?—Yes. 

1895. Should you be surprised to hear that 
only 250 cases could be so provided for, on the 
occasion with regard to which we are now in- 
quiring ?—With regard to our own neighbour- 
hood, I think we could provide houses for any 
number that our neighbourhood could stand in 
need of. 

1896.° You think that people would readily let 
houses for the purpose, do you ?—You must take 
‘the empty houses and utilise them for the time 
being, or erect temporary sheds. 


Mr. JamEsS Harvey, 


Mr. Coope. 


1909. You are a resident at Hampstead, I 
believe ?—Yes. 

1910. How many years have you resided there? 
—I have lived in the parish ten years, but not 
in my present house. 

1911, You are a member of the vestry of 
Hampstead ?—Yes. 

_ 1912, Asa member of the vestry, you have 
taken an active part in what you believe to be 
the interests of the poor ?--Yes, I have. 

_ 1913. You have taken an interest in prevent- 
ing a permanent hospital being erected on this 
site ?—I have. 
* 1914. From your experience as a practical 
ea of the poor, which site should you pre- 
er, that at present possessed by the Board, or 
the alternative site, No. 3. I am presuming that 
you know them both?—Yes, I know them both 
well, and from my experience as a practical 
guardian, and having had to do with the selec- 
tion of a site and the building of a new work- 
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1897. You spoke of one of the cases which was 
‘that of a person who had refused to be vaccina- 
pre who afterwards caught the small-pox ? 
—Yes. ) 

1898. Do you entertain much sympathy with 
such a person ?—No, certainly not. 

1899. Did you, in that case, attribute any 
blame to the hospital /—I told him that he would 
be sure to get it as the ambulances were passing 
his door constantly, and he laughed at me, but he 
caught it. He was living just above the “ Load 
of Hay.” 

1900. You are aware, I suppose, the proposal 
is that this hospital should be used in cases when 
there is such an epidemic that alarm is spread 
over the town with regard to the disease ?>—Yes, 

1901. I presume you would be of opinion that 
great exertions and some sacrifices would be ne- 
cessary and justifiable under such circumstances, 
with a view to stamping out the disease, and to 
getting rid of it ?—Yes, 

1902. Would it be a very serious matter if 

_ those church bells of which you spoke were to 
cease to ring for a few weeks ?—No. 

1903. Or if Hampstead were to give up the 
use of the heath for a few weeks ?—I do not think 
it is possible. 

1904. Are you not of opinion that when a panic 
on account of an epidemic prevails it is an advan- 
tage to the public, taken as a whole, to know that 
there are places where the sick people can be 
taken and treated out of the houses in which the 
alarm originated ?—Yes, certainly. 

1905. You spoke of the school in the lane; did 
you say that you would recommend that that 
school should be given up if scarlatina were 
treated in that hospital ?—I do not see how we 
could protect the scholars from scarlatina. 

1906. Are you aware that the school was 
established in that situation after the hospital was 
constructed ?—No, I did not know that. i 

1907. Are you aware that the site for the 
school was purchased under whatever deprecia- 
tion was caused by the hospital being so near ? 
—No, I am not aware of that. 

1908. Have you anything else that you wish 
to state to the Committee P—No. 
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house, if I was on the Board of Management 
of the Asylums, I would never sanction or 
look at the present site, because I think it is so 
objectionable. 

1915. On what account ?—On account of the 
bad aspect for the poor patients, being almost to 
the east, and sheltered from the west and south 
by houses and trees, closely surrounded by in- 
habited houses with one simple approach at 
Haverstock-hill, and people passing to and fro in 
large numbers. I would not have looked at it 
for one moment as a site for a hospital (having 
had to do with similar things) independently of 
the depreciation of property. 

1916. As a guardian, you have had some ex- 
perience in removing fever patients to hospitals, 
I suppose ?— Yes. 

1917. Did you find a difficulty in arranging 
the removal of patients in ways which would 
prevent infection ?—I was chairman of the West 
London Union for eight years; we were in the 
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vy, Harvey. City ; the old house was taken down for City im- 


20 July 
1875. 


provements, and we had to look out for a new: 


site; during the time we occupied the old house, 
we had no fever wards there, and all the 
small-pox and fever patients had to be removed. 
Under those circumstances it was one of the most 
difficult things we had to do to control the drivers 
and messengers from the workhouse taking the 
patients. Frequently both driver and messenger 
came home the worse for liquor; we could not 
control it. 

1918, They might be the worse for hquor 
from taking, as the honourable Member for 
South Leicestershire hinted, a nip or a glass of 
gin, in order to keep off the infection?—Very 
likely ; but, at all events, I have known the facts, 
on many occasions when I was connected with 
the Board of Guardians of the West London 
Union. 

1919. Do you consider that the alternative 
site, No. 3, for any reason, would be the preferable 
one; as a Hampstead man, would you prefer to 
see a permanent hospital erected there rather 
than on the site of the Asylums Board?—So far 
as the alternative site, No. 3, is concerned’ (and 
I know it thoroughly), I look upon it that there 
are several points of great importance if a large 
hospital is established (I will admit that for the 
sake of argument) taken into consideration as 
essential. The first point would be consideration 
for the poor themselves to have the hospital in 
the most suitable position for their health. The 
next point would be that there should be the 
least damage to property, and the least danger to 
the public health. I consider that the present 
site is most objectionable on all those points; 
whereas, the alternative site, No. 3, isalmost en- 
tirely isolated. There is a small part of the 
land which is bounded by the railway at the 
front corner of alternative site, No. 3. The land 
rises considerably at the entrance, and the land 
furthest from the -railway is the most suitable 
part of the ground to be built upon, because it 
is the most gradual slope, and slopes to the west; 
the noise of the railway would be as little as 
possible, if the hospital be built on this part, 
which I should consider, as a man experienced 
in building, would be on the best part of the 
land, far away from the railway. 

1920. The Committee have had evidence that 
there was infection conveyed from the ambu- 
lances br visitors to the patients going up Haver- 
stock-hill; have you ascertained whether in the 
houses beyond the “ George” public-house ; that 


is to say, higher up, where the ambulances did 


not come, there has been the same amount of in- 
fection?—I have made inquiries in Maunsfield- 
villas and Eldon-road. 

192]. Are those beyond the “George” inn?— 
Mansfield-villas are in the same road heyond the 
“ George,” the next houses. In 19 houses that I 
visited I found that there had been only two cases 
of small-pox ; one was supposed to be taken by a 
boy looking into an ambulance, and the other 
was a woman taking care of anempty house. In 
Eldon-road, which is adjoining those, but off the 
high road, there were none at all. 

1922. Now with regard to the action of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, are you aware of 
their having taken any steps to build a permanent 
hospital, and to procure plans?—I have under- 
“oe from the public prints that such was the 

act. 

1923. But you do not know it from your own 


Mr. Coope—continued, . 
knowledge ?—Not from my own knowledge, be~ 4 ' 
yond the fact of being in the room on Friday , ' 
last, when reference was made to the question, 1h 
and ascertaining the minutes of the Asylums 
Board were in our workhouse. I procured those * 
minutes, and I have referred to them. ‘ 

1924. Thatis to say the minutes ofthe Asylums  * 
Board ?—Yes. i: 

1925. Of what date?—I find that on April * 
18th 1874, a letter was written fromthe Asylums | 
Board to the Local Government Board, com- uf 
plaining that they had received no reply to a {| 
letter of the 26th of February 1873 with regard! 
to the reconstruction of Hampstead Hospital. f 
On the 22nd of April 1874 the Local Govern- | 
ment Board sent a letter, approving of the pro- 
posal of the Asylums Board to reconstruct the 
hospital on certain conditions. “The Local Board — * 
concur with the managers that temporary erections | 
as they become dilapidated or otherwise unfit for _ 
occupation should be replaced by buildings of" a 
permanent and substantial character.” ThenI find! 
several references to this matter; anda separate | 
committee was appointed for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the arrangements of the Hampstead | 
Hospital. On 26th September 1874, areportcame 
up from the Hampstead Committee (which per- | 
haps I may be allowed to refer to) that is to say 
the Hampstead sub-committee of the Asylums — ' 
Board, of which Mr. Currie was Chairman. On © | 
26th September 3874, on page 229 of the minutes, | 
reference is made to havimg engaged Messrs. | 
Pennington and Bridgenas architects, to prepare _ 
plans according to the suggestions which had 
been made. Those plans were submitted with | 
this report ; this is one paragraph in the report: 
«* Your Committee have received from the archi- | 
tects an estimate that the cost of carrying out 
the plan will be from 75,0007. to 80,0007, 
and as this makes the cost per bed con- _ 
siderably higher than the cost of Leavesden _ 
and Caterham asylums, your committee con- _ 
sider it desirable to briefly point out some | 
of the reasons which account for this.” 
Then in connection with that is the architect’s 
report of the same date at page 235, in which 
they give the particulars of their plan, and in the 
last paragraph is this: “ We estimate the total 
cost of the building completed and fitted up, as 
described and as shown in the drawings at the — 
sum of 80,0002.” That is signed by Messrs. 
Pennington and Bridgen., 

1926. As far as you are aware, did they pre- 
pare any plans ?—I have no knowledge beyond — 
what I have stated, and from what I heard from 
one or two members of the Asylums Board _ 
when the offer was made by the committee of — 
Hampstead residents to purchase the site. ' 

1927. Were you on that committee ?—Yes, 1 
was; and it was through me that the offer was — 
made which brought me into contact with Mr. 
Currie and Mr. Wyatt, the latter of whom I had ~ 
known for 20 years before (they were. two mem= — 
bers of the Board). In an interview with Mr. 
Currie, after having made the offer of 26,000 2, 
before the question was to be discussed at the — 
Asylums Board, he asked me whether the Hamp- * 
stead residents would be prepared to advance a 
sum of 2502. (in addition to the 26,000/.) for — 
the architect’s fee for preparing the plans which _ 
they had had to pay. “a 

1928. In your interview with Mr. Currie, did — 
he give you his opinion with regard to the 
alternative site, No. 3, at any time ?—Mr. Currie 

was. 
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was cautious in any expression of opinion, but I 
understood him to say that he considered alterna- 
tive site, No. 3, a better site than the present site. 
I also understood that Mr. Wyatt had no objec- 
tion to site, No. 3. 

1929. How .did you understand that ?— He 
told me so. 

1930. Mr. Wyatt told you ?—Yes, Mr. Wyatt 
told me. ‘The reason for making the offer 
of 26,000 /. was in consequence of his stating to 
me that he did not think any offer of an alterna- 
tive site would be entertained by the Asylums 
Board unless the present site was purchased, and 
the permanent building thereon, for the sum 
which it had been announced they had cost the 
Asylums Board, namely, 26,000 /. 

1931. Did either one or both of those gentlemen 
state that the temporary buildings were nearly, 
if not quite, worn out ?—Both of them said that; 
Mr. Wyatt in particular. i 

1932. They did not place any pecuniary value 
on those huts, did they ?—They both said that 
they were condemned; and they would be 
obliged to be removed for the purpose of re- 
ceiving their new building. 

1933. Their only value being as old material ? 
— Just so. 

1934. From your conversation with those two 
members of the Board, did you gather that it 
was their opinion that it was desirable to erect a 
permanent hospital, and that they were taking 
steps to do so?—Decidedly. 

1935. Both of them?—Yes, both of them. 

Without any breach of confidence, I may say 
that Mr. Wyatt told me personally that he 
thought the committee were unwise in pro- 
posing to expend at once so large a sum; that he 
would have done it piecemeal, and so as not to 
raise the hubbub which has been created. “And 
that corresponds with the recommendations of 
Mr. Wyatt in favour of this very course, when 
he was chairman of the Leavesden Committee, 
which then had charge of the Hampstead Asylum. 

1936. I believe that you can give the Com- 
mittee some information as to how property has 
been affected in value by the erection of this 
site? — Yes, I was chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to ascertain what depreciation 
had taken place in the value of property. We 
had several meetings, and among other things I 
have a statement here which shows that in 75 
houses of the rateable value of 5,1741., as shown 

in the rate-books, they have been reduced since 
1871, 162 per cent., the reduction varying from * 
7% to 30, 33, and 374 per cent. In two cases 
the reduction was as much as 573 per cent., the 
average being on those houses taken from the 
-rate- book within half a mile of the hospital. 


Chairman. 


1937. Have you taken a complete radius of 
half a'mile for both periods?’—No, not a com- 
plete radius; this register is taken from the 
streets in the more immediate locality of the 
hospital. I have taken also from the register 
the assessments of very much the same property 
in 1869, which was a new assessment. 

1938. Is it exactly the same property ?—No; 
because many of the houses that are now depre- 
ciated were not erected in the year 1869; they 
were in course of erection, and were completed in 
1870 and 1871, but some of those are the identical 
cases. 
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1939. Will you give the Committee those 
houses in which the depreciation can be proved ? 
—This is the depreciation in the year 1471: No. 
20, Fleet-road was let in the rate-book at 501. in 
the year 1871; it now stands at 40/, being a 
reduction of 20 per cent. No. 45, Hampstead- 
hill Gardens in the year 1871 was rated at 901; 
if now stands at 50/., being a reduction of 45 per 
cent. No. 12, Downshire-hill in the year 1871 
was rated at 60/.; it now stands at 427., being a 
reduction of 30 per cent. No. 16, Upper Park- 
road in the year 1871 was rated at 100/.; it now 
stands at 85/., being a reduction of 15 per cent. 
No. 5, Haverstock-place in the year 1871 was 
rated at 70/.; it now stands at 601, being:a re- 
duction of 15 percent. No. 9, Lawn-road in the 
year 1871 was rated at 100/.; it now stands at 
90/., being a reduction of 10 per cent. No. 23, 
Southampton-road in the yeur 1871 was rated at 
351.; it now stands at 271, being a reduction of 
214 per cent. Teignmouth House, South End 
Green, in the year 1871 was rated at 65/.; it 
now stands at 55/., being a reduction of 15 per 
cent. No. 4, Haverstock-place in the year 1871 
was rated at 65/.; it is now rated at 60/., being 
a reduction of 73 per cent. No.46, Upper Park- 
road in the year 1871 was rated at 85/.; it now 
stands at 70/., being a reduction of 174 per cent. 
No. 7, Lower Lawn-road: in the year 1871 this 
house was rated at 60/.; it now stands at 401, 
being a reduction of 333 per cent.; this house 
is actually let for 252. or 574 per cent. reduction. 


Mr. Coope. 

1940. You have many other cases, have you 
not ?—Yes, I have a list of 75 of them. 

1941. Then, as a vestryman, you know the ves- 
try has lately, as Mr. Wyatt told you, purchased 
a site for a vestry hall near the hospital?—Yes. 

1942. How do you make that consistent with 
your statement of depreciation of. property that 
the vestry should purchase a site for the vestry 
hall near the hospital at a high price?—In the 
first place the impression was very general, not 
only in the vestry, but in Hampstead also, that 
the alternative site, No. 3, and the 26,000/. would 
be accepted ; otherwise, as stated at the time the 
proposal for the site would never have been 
made or sanctioned. There were other special 
reasons. A site had been sought for five or six 
years before for a vestry hall, and could not be 
obtained, and this was a most eligible site which 
the owner offered, specially on public grounds, 
and reluctantly, because it injured his property. 
He offered it on condition that if his own sur- 
veyor would assess the value to him, including 
the land and the depreciation, he would dispose 
of it. The vestry, notwithstanding their impres- 
sion that the hospital would be removed, con- 
sented to give what they thought, 1,000/. more 
than its value, because it was so specially adapted 
for the purpose. 

1943. Are you aware, from your own know- 
ledge, whether this alternative site, No. 3, can 
now be obtained?—I am not prepared to say 
positively, but I believe it can. I called at the 
agent’s place a day or two ago, and he was out of 
town. 

1944. As a vestryman, you know what has 
been going on at the board meetings. I think 
it has been stated here that the vestry have ar- 
ranged to make all the necessary drainage, sup- 
posing that site to be chosen; is that so’—Yes; 
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they have passed a resolution to make the sewer 
up to the site No. 3. 


Mr. Rall. 


1945. Who does this alternative site, No. 3, 
belong to?—I do not know. 

1946. Does it belong to the company that the 
reservoir belongs to, do you know ?—I am not 
prepared to say that it does or not. I made all 
my communications through Mr, Jones, of Park- 
street. 

1947. Are you sure that they are still willing 
to sell?—I am not sure. I simply say that the 
negociations having been shut up by the resolu- 
tion of the Asylums Board, we took no further 
steps with regard to that or any other site; but 
since the meeting of the Committee last Friday, 
I have sought to ascertain, but could not.do so, 
through the agent being out of town in York~ 
shire. 

1948. You could not give the Committee any 
idea who the people were that visited the alter- 
native site, No. 3, on the 12th of July, and who 
were evidently valuing it?—I am not aware 
at all that any such visitation was made. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


1949. You said that one of the reasons why 
the Hampstead Vestry bought this piece of land 
for a vestry hall was that they supposed the 
hospital was going to be removed?—That was 
one reason. 

1950, It seems odd that they should give 
1,000 7. more than its value for that one reason? 
—Personally I say it is a foolish thing; and I 
did all I could to prevent this. I called a special 


meeting after the resolution was come to, to - 


rescind that resolution. It was a large meeting, 
and the majority was 26 to 21 against the reten- 
tion of the site. That was after the Asylums 
Board had declined to entertain the alternative 
site, No. 3, for the removal of the hospital. 

1951. But as things stand now, the sale of that 
site to the vestry for a vestry hall still. exists, 
dces it not?—It does not; it has not been 
completed, nor has anything been done; since 
the Asylums Board refused to entertain the 
alternative site, No. 3, the thing stands in statu 
quo. 

1952. You are not bound to take it, are your 
-—-We are not bound to take it. The proprietor 
has offered to release us from the bargain if we 
wish: it was a merely preliminary letter and a 
resolution of the vestry. 

1953. It was merely a negociation, m fact? 
---It was merely a negociation; it was a reso- 
lution passed with the understanding that the 
land would be taken had the hospital been 
removed, and no doubt if that had been so it 
would have gone on and been completed before 
now. 

Mr. Pell. 

1954. You quoted from the minutes of the 
Asylums Board letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—I did. 

1955. That they concurred that the temporary 
hospital at Hampstead should be replaced by per- 
manent buildings ?—Yes. 

1956. The present buildings being useless and 
nearly worn out ?—I understood that. It wasso 
reported, t 

1957. And I think you quoted from the report 
of the Hampstead Hospital Committee to the 
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\ 


effect that the plans had been approved by the 
Board ?—I have not quoted that. . 
a You have quoted nothing to that effect ? 
—No. 
1959. Do you velieve that the plans were 


approved by the Asylums Board?—I suppose 


not from reading the minutes, because of the 
resolution to pay 250 1. to the architect for pre- 
paring the plans. 
plans have not been approved. Whether they 


will be or not, I do not know. f if 


1960. Are you aware that the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were not approved by 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board ?—TI am not. — 

1961. If that were so would that alter your 
views ?—It would not alter the fact that would 
justify us in stating that the thing had been en- 
tertained by the Asylums Board with a view to 
spend 80,0007., which we mention in our printed 
statement. — 

1962. I think you said that you do not know 
who site, No. 3, belongs to?—I do not. 

1963. You do not know that it belongs to the 
Grand Junction Water Company ?—It may ; 
probably it does, 

1964, Have you ever heard that suggested ?— 
Yes. 

1965. You have no reason to believe that that 
is not the case ?—-No, I have not. 

1966. Have you ever heard, as a matter of 
fact, that the company have refused to sell the 
alternative site, No. 3 ?—No. 

1967. Should you consider if that were so that 
it made the possibility of getting a good site a 
difficult task ?—No, not at all; No. 2 site is now 
under offer. I have a letter in my pocket which 
was received yesterday in which that site (which 


is nearly as good a site as No. 3) is offered, and | 


Mr. Wyatt told me that he had no objection to 
it if they had not in possession the present 
site. 

1968. Who does site, No. 2, belong to ?—It 
belongs to a building company. I saw the soli- 
citor to the company yesterday. 

1969. But you do not wish to maintain that 
that is as good a site as the other ?—I do main- 
tain it is a good site against all comers; I have 
the opinion of Mr. Wyatt, who told me the same 
thing, and he is a good authority. 

1970. You quoted from a paper with regard 


to the assessment of the parish of Hampstead ?— — 


Yes. 
1971. Is that a list of the hereditaments ad- 


*joining the Hampstead Hospital ?—Not entirely. 


1972. What is that list, then ?—It is an extract 
of property from the rate-books prepared by the 
collector of rates, and submitted to a committee of 


which I was chairman, namely, property which 


had been actually depreciated; and on applica- 
tion by the owners and occupiers to be reassessed, 
the assessment was reduced in consequence of 
the damage to the property by the hospital. 


1973. Is that all within a certain radius of the — | 


hospital ?—Yes, every house is within half a 
nile, 


1974. Do you think that some of those in- 
stances of lower assessments occur in houses half 


a mile away from the hospital ?—Fully that. 
1975. Is the assessment reduced as much in 

buildings half a mile off as in those within 150 

yards ? 


I presume, therefore, the _ 


In some cases it is nearly as much; in 
Park-road, and Upper Park-road, and some pro- 
perties adjoining the Lawn-road, they are reduced’ 
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assessments higher?—No, not one, 
_ say that many of those houses that now stand at 
the reduced rate are actually let at less than 
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nearly as much as any property there, except the 
} houses in Fleet-road and the houses in Lower 
| Lawn-road. 


1976. You bring that list as a testimony to 


| the fact of the general belief that people may 
suffer from the.influence of a hospital half a mile 
distant, do you?—It is not a general belief; it is 
a fact ascertained. 


1977. Therefore all the buildings within half 


-amile of the alternative site, No. 3, would be 
| depreciated, would they not ?—All the property 
| there within half a mile radius is only one-tenth 
|_ of the rateable value within half a mile of present 
\ site. 


1978. Take the houses down by the station 
and the houses down between the mill and the 
station, do you know them ?—Yes. 

1979. Would not those houses be also depre- 


ciated? —No doubt, they would be somewhat 


depreciated. 1 take it that a hospital for infec- 
tious diseases cannot be taken into any neigh- 
bourhood without depreciating the value of pro- 
perty, more or less; therefore I say that it ought 
to be taken in such a position as should depre- 
ciate the value of property the least, and endanger 
the health of the inhabitants the least. 

1980. In some of the cases which you 
quoted, or might have quoted, are there not 


houses in which the assessment has been in- 


creased, and not lowered ?—No, not that I know 
-of, at all events. 


1981. But in your list are not any of your 
I should 


what they are actually rated at. 

1982. Have you got Pond-street in that list? 
—-Yes. 

1983. Have all the houses in Pond-street been 
reduced in their assessment ?—No, I do not know 
that they have. I have not taken out all the 
houses, I have not taken the entire number of 


houses in the half-mile radius. 


1984. You have only taken those that suited 
your purpose, I suppose ?—I have only taken 
those that have been actually reduced. 

1985. But are the Committee to understand 
that there are a great many houses of which the 
assessment has not been reduced ?—Yes; but 


_ those are some of the houses where the property 


is most depreciated, because the assessment com- 
mittee does not reduce the property unless a 
change of tenant takes place. If Sir Rowland 
Hill were to apply, the assessment committee 
would not reduce him, because he occupies his 
own freehold. With regard to a leasehold house 
which is rated at 160 /., the assessment committee 
would not reduce it unless it changed hands. 
There is much depreciation of which we have ‘no 
record. 

1986. Do you know that Sir Rowland Hill 
bought some of the land from the Asylums Board, 
between the hospital and his own land, at exactly 
the same price as the Asylums Board gave for 
it?—Very likely, and a wise thing too. 

1987. Should you consider that that land ought 


to be assessed any lower ?—I only speak with 


regard to inhabited houses, and not as to lands. 
But I should say that a gentleman owning a 
piece of ground in order to make the bqundary 
line straight would give half as much again as 
the property is worth to obtain that boundary. 
I know that 1 would. 
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Mr. Hayter. 
1988. The “George” Inn is close to the en- 
trance of the hospital, is it not ?—Yes. 
1989. With regard to the depreciation of pro- 
perty, do you know if the “George” Inn has 


changed hands since the erection of the hospital? . 


—I believe that the former occupier is now the 
owner. 

1990. He has not found it necessary to leave 
the “ George,” then ?—I suppose not. 

1991. You are acting as guardian, I think you 
said ?—No, I am not a guardian now, but I was 
chairman of a City board of guardians. I am 
now acting as a vestryman. 

1992. I understand you to say that the drivers 
of these workhouse ambulances get drunk ?— 
Ours did in the City, and I presume they do so 
elsewhere, from the complaints that I have 
heard. 

1993. As a vestryman, would you say that 
there was much difficulty in punishing those 


drivers, though they are paupers, for getting » 


drunk on duty ?—Our driver was not a pauper. 
He was a man whom we hired for the purpose. 
We sent patients from the workhouse. 

1994. If he were reported drunk, he would not 
be employed again, I suppose ?— We were bound 
to employ the messenger again, We could not 
discharge him without the consent of the Poor 
Law Board. We had dismissed an officer once, 
and the Poor Law Board reinstated him, notwith- 
standing our remonstrance, when I was chairman. 

1995. Sometimes the drivers are taken from 
the indoor paupers, are they not ?—That may be 
so; but we did not do so. 

1996. Might they not in that case be punished 
by depriving them of some indulgences !-— Punish- 
ment would not cure the disease. 

1997. But you are aware that at the west end 
of London indoor paupers are allowed certain 
indulgences in certain cases, are you not ?—I 
have not had any experience at the west end. 

1998. If an indoor pauper was employed as. a 
driver of an ambulance he would probably regard 
it as an indulgence, would he not ?—Perhaps he 
might. 

1999. And the withdrawal therefore of it 
would be regarded as a punishment ?—I should 
consider that a most unwise arrangement. 

2000. If the sick nurses went in those ambu- 
lances with the patients, could you dispense with 
the presence of any of the friends of the patients ? 
—I suppose so, unless they insisted on going, 
which they will do. 

2001. But suppose a general order were issued 
to all metropolitan boards of guardians not to let 
the friends of the patients go in the ambulances, 
what then ?—That order could not be carried out. 

2002. But it might be attempted, might it not ? 
—It could not be carried out. 

2003. It would be an advantage, at all events, 
to have a proper sick nurse and a responsible 
driver ?—There is no question about it. 

2004. That is to say independently of the 
friends of the patient, who are not responsible ?— 
Yes, but as to the friends and people connected 
with them, sisters, or mothers, or brothers, you 
cannot prevent their going. 

2005. Would the friends of the patients prefer 
keeping them in their homes to letting them go 
to the hospital ?—I believe that many of them 
would prefer keeping them in the house to let- 
ting them go to the hospital at all. Many of 
them conceal the disease on this very account. 

M 3 2006, Is 
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Mr. Hayter—continued. 


2006. Is there a porter to this gate at the 
hospital ?—I believe so; I went once or twice, 
and the porter has answered the bell, but there 
was no one outside. 

2007. Could he, from that gate, see the 
“ George” Inn?—He could not; the road is a 
little askew there. 

2008. He could not report if an ambulance 
stopped there?—J think not, unless it stopped 
quite at the end of the road; they would pro- 
bably turn round into the high road out of his 
sight. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. 

2009. Which is the site that you say you are 
peer to maintain against. all comers ?—Site 

Oana : 

2010. Does No. 2 abut on the reservoir ?—The 
reservoir is at the back of it. The reservoir is 
10 or 15 feet at least above the highest point of 
this land (pointing to a map). The sewer in’ the 
road would be 40 feet below the bottom of the 
reservoir. 

Chairman. 


2011. Which way would the sewer go?—In 
the direction of Hampstead. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2012. Is there any difference in the level with 
regard to Nos. 2 and 3; which is the mee 
above the reservoir ?—No. 3 is the higher of the 
two sites; the reservoir is several feet higher 
than either of them. 

2013. Hitherto there has been no water in the 
reservoir, has there ?—No, nor are the mains 
laid on. 

2014. But are the Grand Junction Water 
Company going to use them?—I understand 
from their agent that there is no intention of 
doing se. 

2015. Is there no intention of supplying 
London with a constant supply of water from 


there?—I only speak from report; I do not. 


know it from my own knowledge. 


Mr. *Ritchie. 


2016. Did you have site No. 2 firmly in hand 
when you offered it to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board ?—We had it absolutely under offer, and 
that was repeated. ‘It was six weeks at first and 
three weeks afterwards; but we had it abso- 
lutely under hand in writing for nine weeks. 

2017. Was it known to the owner of the land 
for what you required the site ?—The agent told 
me so; I did not come in contact with the 
owner. . 

2018. But the agent was authorised to close 
with you, I suppose ?—He stated so in his letter 
to me. 

2019. You do not know of your own know- 
ledge whether the site could be now had ?—No, 

2020. You are quite certain that the owner of 
the land knew what you wanted the land for ?— 
Yes, there is no doubt of it; he brought it to us 
in consequence of our inquiry. 

2021. Have you any data to give to the Com- 
mittee beyond what you have given us to show 


_ the depreciation of property there; have you 


any report from some land agent to that effect ?— 
I have a report from Messrs. Debenham and 
Tewson; we applied to them in April 1875 for 
their report with regard to the depreciation, so 
far as the property at Hampstead was concerned. 


Mr. Ritchie—continued. 


2022. Did they report that the property which 4 
they had in hand for sale had been unsaleable in ,| 
consequence of the hospital being there, or for 
any other reason?—They say that out of 83 
sales advertised by themselves and other auction- _, 
eers during 1871-72, and part of 1873, 11 sales 
took place of property which was sold.sometimes _, 
at a great reduction and loss to the mortgagees; —_ 
72 were not sold at all, and the reason they assign — 
for that is the depreciation from the danger and) _ 
the fear entertained by persons seeking for bad 


| nd, 


vestments and for occupation, bn] 

2023. Did they go any further back than the 
times of the hospital, and report to you what used’ 
to take place then ?—They say that up to about 
the end of the year 1868 they had many demands 
for properties in Hampstead which they were un- _ 
able to satisfy. They had no doubt that Hamp- Va 
stead was until that time regarded as one of the i 
most attractive and healthy suburbs on the north 
side of London; the houses realised higherrentals _, 
than in any other of the northern suburbs. When 
the temporary building was constructed the de- 
mand greatly diminished. Then we personally : 
tried in vain to sell property near the hospital “h 
which, under other circumstances, we should have | 
offered by auction, when no doubt there would 
have been a keen competition; butas it was we 
advised our employers not to attempt asalé of 
the property. ‘ 

2024. Have you had any personal experience 
of the number of persons passing up the Fleet- 
road ?—On several occasions I have been myself 
and taken the numbers. 

2025. What is the result of your observation? —“”" 
—On the first occasion, which was’ last Good 
Friday, I went out between 4.15 in the afternoon 
and stayed for half-an-hour. The road is about 
200 yards long; the number passing per minute _ '" 
averaged 95 to 110, or more than 6,000 perhour; 
the greater number passed during the last few | 
minutes I was there, and I was.told that the 
numbers increased up to six o’clock. Then on | ka 
Sunday afternoon the 22nd of June, that being ho 
an ordinary Sunday, I went again at six o’clock, 
and there were passing at that time from 80 to 
120 persons per five minutes; the average, as far |" 
as I can judge, on Sunday afternoons and even- — qa 
ings, is 100 or 200 every five minutes. 

2026. Are you prepared to state to the Com- 
mittee whether the Hampstead Committee has 
lately made the same offer, or the equivalent of | 
the offer, which they made before the purchase 
of the existing site and buildimgs ?—They are 
not in a position at the present time to do so, 
because they have not an absolute offer of alter-_ 
native site No. 3. In the next place they do not 
feel themselves called upon. 

2027. You do not, however, know that the 
same offer would not be, made if it was thought 
advisable ?—We made the offer to avoid this 
very inquiry, and are not prepared to repeat it 
now. | 
2028. You do not absolutely say, do you, that 
the same orter would not be made if it was 
deemed advisable ?—I am not prepared to say 
that no proposal would be made or entertained ; 
but we are not prepared to make an offer now ; 
we think that it would be out of place. 


i Chairman. , 
2029. Is there anything that you wish to add 
to your evidence ?—No. ; 


Mr. Ritchie. 


2030. You are an Inspector of the Metro- 
| politan Police, are you not ?—Yes. 

| bts And you live in Hampstead, I believe ? 
—1es. 

| 2032. In the year 1872 you lived in Fleet- 
road, did you not ?—Yes. 

} 2033. Are you aware, from your own know- 
| ledge, whether there were cases of cabmen sum- 
| moned for conveying patients to the small-pox 
' hospital ?—Yes, I summoned them. 

| 2034. How many did you summon?—I sum- 
_ moned only one cabman, but I summoned three 
"persons who had hired cabs. 

| __ 2035. You got convictions, did you not ?—- 
} Yes. 

2036. In some cases, I suppose, the cabmen 
| were deceived ?— Yes. 

| 2037. Did the police have cause to complain of 
| the manner in which the patients were exposed 
| in the ambulances ?—When we found them out 
| we applied for summonses. There was one 
other case where a person affected with the small- 


| Mr. Ritchie. 
| 2043. You are a builder and house agent, 


| are you not ?—Yes. 
_, 2044, How long have you resided in Hamp- 
stead ?—For 30 years, or more. 
| 2045. How long have your firm carried on 
| business there ?—For 28 years. 
| 2046. You know the neighbourhood well, do 
| you not —Yes. 

2047. Did your firm take any land to build 
| houses upon in the year 1869 ?—Yes, we did. 
|. 2048. What was your intention in taking that 
| land ?—Our intention was to build 90 or 100 
_ houses of the class which was very much required 
_ then, houses at about from’60/. to 1007. a year. 
 _ 2049, Did you find any difficulty in letting 
| them ?—We had houses bespoken before we had 
finished them at that time. _ 

2050. Afterwards what happened ? — After- 
wards there was almost a total cessation of appli- 
cations; at times we did not get an application 

for a house for weeks together; we scarcely let 
any until the autumn of 1872, when there was 
_an increased demand, which improved steadily. 

_ 2051. Do-you know why that increased demand 
| arose ?— People would not come to Hampstead ; 
| they did not go to Hampstead to look for houses. 
_, 2052. But how did the increased demand arise 


. 


in the year 1872 ?—At that time it was known, 
| or it was stated, that the sheds at the Bartrams 
| were going to be used for imbeciles, and not for 
_ fever patients. i 

2053. Did you find any difference in the de- 
mand at the time it became known that in all 


_ probability a permanent fever hospital would be 


Mr. Ritchie. 
2056. Are you the Proprietor of the 
“ George” Inn ?—Yes, 
_ 2057. Do you know, of your own knowledge, 
| 0,133. 


ON HAMPSTEAD FEVER AND SMALL POX HOSPITAL, 


Mr. JAMES WooDLAND, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Ritchie—continued. 


pox was riding outside an omnibus, but no per- 
Sons were summoned for exposing patients in 
proper ambulances: only where cabs were im- 
properly used as such. When we (the police) 
found them (the cabmen) out we applied for a 
summons against the hirer. 

2038. Were those patients coming to or going 
from the Hampstead Hospital ?—They were 
going to the hospital; two brothers; one had the 
small-pox, and the other was seeing him safe to 
the hospital. 

2039. Have you ever seen any ambulances 
ae at the “ George” Inn, or thereabouts ? 
—Yes. 

Met With a crowd of people around them? 
—Yes. 

2041. Have you ever put on constables to 
keep order among the people there ?—Yes, be- 
cause they were refused admission at the gates; 
there was disorder in the avenue. 

2042. Have you ever seen convalescents sitting 
on the wall in Fleet-road ?—TI have. 


Mr. GEorGE WILLIAM PorTeER, called in} and Examined. 


Mr. Ritchie—continued. 


built there ?—Yes, a very great difference. We 
have seven finished houses now empty, a thing 
that we had not had since the year 1871 on that 
one estate. 

2054. Do you consider that the hospital is a 
material damage to the property ?—Yes, that. is 
my firm opinion, or rather, the result of my 
actual experience. 


Chairman, 

2055. Have you anything that you wish to 
add ?—The thing which caused more terror than 
anything else was the daily procession of hearses 
at about half-past 10 in the morning; we not only 
had the living fever patients brought by the main 
thoroughfare half through the parish, but those 
who died (and very many did die) were taken 
away every morning through the other half 
of the parish, by the High-street, over the 
Heath; so that the main road through the 
parish was traversed daily, from one end 
to the other, either by the hospital hearses 
or ambulances. My brother tradesmen can tell 
you that ladies who were shopping were quite 
driven out of the High-street every morning; my 


‘own brother, who is present, will tell you that he 


has seen the door of a hospital hearse fastened 
with a piece of string, the hearse being too full 
for the door to be shut in the ordinary way, and 
more than once he has seen a coffin placed out- 
side on the roof of the hearse. The horrors 
might have been avoided had there been a 
cemetery near the hospital, as there would be if 
sites No. 2 or 3 were selected. 


Mr. JosEpH HipBeErt, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Ritchie—continued. 


that property has depreciated in value in Hamp- 
stead since the hospital was erected there ?— 
Yes, very much so. 

2058. Have 
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Mr. Ritehie—continued. 


2058. Have you built any houses there?— 
Yes, I have built three houses, 

2059. Did you have any difficulty in letting 
them ?—I had great difficulty in letting them for 
two years. 

2060. Were you very much annoyed at your 
house with these ambulances during the time of 
the small-pox epidemic ?—Very much. 

2061. And with the dead being brought out 
also ?—Yes. 

2062. After the annoyance commenced, did 
your business fall off in consequence? — Yes, 
it did. 

2063. To what extent ?—I should say to the 
extent of 20/. a month. 

2064. Did you have any of the occupants of 
your house ill with the disease ?—Yes, my sister- 
in-law ; parties came into the bar from the am- 
bulances. 

2065. Did your sister-in-law serve at the bar? 
—Yes. 

2066. Did you have anyone who was working 
at your house take the disease ?—Yes, a grainer 
was graining my house in the year 1871, I think 
about May; he took the small-pox, and he died. 

2067. You attributed that, I suppose, to people 
coming in and out of your house?—Yes; they 

ot frightened when they saw a patient. 

2068. Did you know, of your own knowledge, 
any cabmen who took the disease ?—Yes, two; 
one died in the hospital, and the other went to 
Highgate Hospital, and he recovered. One died 
in June, and the one that was taken to the 
Highgate Hospital was taken there in November 
1871. 

2069. How many cases can you trace, from 
your own knowledge, as having occurred in con- 
sequence of coming in contact with people going 
in and out of the hospital ?—Those four cases. 


Mr. Hayter. 


2070. When did you build your three houses? 
—I commenced them in September 1870. 

2071. Was that during the epidemic?—No, 
not in September 1870; that was in the time of 
the relapsing fever; but I understood that the 
hospital was only taken while the fever lasted, 
and that then it would be removed altogether. 

2072. When did you become owner of the 
“ George ?”—I became owner of the “ George” 
soon after Mr. Salter bought the property. 

2073. At what date was that ?—I think it was 
in January or February 1868 when I became 
owner of the “George.” I think Mr. Salter 


_ bought the property in November 1867. 


Chairman. 


2074. When did you really buy that house ?— 
First of all, when I bought the lease of the house, 
was 12 years ago, for my sister-in-law. At 
that time it was copyhold property. I think that 
was in 1864. Then my landlady put it up to 
auction, and Mr. Salter bought the whole of the 
estate of twelve acres, paying 19,250 7. for it. 
Then I was obliged to treat with Mr. Salter for 
my part of it. I gave him 3,000 /. for the 
“ George.” 

2075. But when did you buy it ?--I think it 
was in the year 1868, but I am not certain. I 
bought it directly after Mr. Salter bought it. 

2076. You bought it at the same time as the 


. much. 


Chairman—continued. [ 


Asylums Board bought their estate, did you not? 

—Mr. Salter signed everything with me before I 

thought the Asylums Board was coming there. 

My property was the first property that wa 

sold. i 
Mr. Hayter. 


2077. You have not thought of vacating the 
premises since the hospital came there, I sup- 
pose ?—No. cn 

2078. Then the inconvenience is not so great, 
I suppose ?—Yes, it is very inconvenient. If { §) 
were to sell my property now, with the hospital ; 
still there, I should say my property would be . 
depreciated 1,0007. for the public-house and |” 
1,000/. for the four shops. ‘is 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2079. I suppose that is a mere conjecture of nh 
what your loss would be?—Yes. 

2080. You have not tried to sell, I suppose >— 
No, but I have had the opinion ofa broker about 
tL, 

2081, With regard to those four cases which — 
you traced to your house, can you tell the Com- | 
mittee whether any of the people who took the 
small-pox had been vaccinated?—I cannot tell; 
my sister-in-law caught the disease in 1839 and — 
also in 1871. ' 

2082. She had had it before ?—Yes, : 


Mr. Hayter. 


2083. Have you let your three houses ?— Yes,. 
I let them in 1878. 
2084. They are still let, are they ?—-They are 
still let. 
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Mr. Ritchie. 


2085. Are they let on lease?—They are let 
upon terms of three years, and a lease of 21 | 
years, if the tenants think proper. By « 

2086. You let them in the year 1873?—Yes. 


Mr. Pell. i? 

2087. Have you tried for a reduction in your _ 
assessment to the income tax on the score of | 
your loss ?—No, I have made no claim. } 
2088, Though you say that your loss was | 
2407. a year ?—It is a good deal of trouble to — 
prove your claim, and I would rather submit to _ 
a loss. | 
2089. When was your business at the best ?— _ 
My business was at the best in the year 1868. 
2090. And it is 202. worse than it was in | 
1868-69, is it ?—Not now, but it was during the _ 
time of the epidemic. . 4 
2091. Is there a revival now?—A little, not | 


2092. Not the whole of the 202.?—No; there _ 
are some gentlemen even now who will not send _ 
their servants to my house. | 

2093. If there were better arrangements with 
regard to those ambulance drivers and their 
friends, which would absolutely prevent them, as | 
nearly as may be, from frequenting your house, © 
your business would recover perhaps?—The place _ 
is so near that the public would be against it; 
the neighbourhood would be sure not to patronise _ 


me as they used to do. 
Chairman. ; 


2094. Have you anything that you wish to add _ 
to your evidence ?—No. rane. eee 
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Mr. WiLu1AmM Lunp, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


2095. ARE you the proprietor of the St. John - 


Park Estate, near Hampstead ?—Yes. 

2096. Did you lay out your land 20 years ago, 

which I believe consists of 50 acres, for building 
purposes ?—It was nearly 30 years ago. 
- 2097. Did you find building going on briskly 
then ?—Yes, I did for a time, but not at first. 
There was a panic, and then there was the 
Crimean War. 

2098. But after this hospital was erected did 
you find any falling off in the building on your 
estate ?—Yes, I have land there that I cannot let; 
I am losing 400 7. a year, for I cannot let it now. 

2099. Do you attribute that to the proximity of 
the hospital ?—There is no doubt about it at all. 


Chairman. 


2100. Crimean wars, then, can depreciate 
property as well as the small-pox hospitals ?— 
Yes, no doubt. 


Mr. falli. 
2101. Is that property a street?—No, it is 
various roads; Park-road, Lawn-road, and Fleet- 
road. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 
2102. It is near the barrier, 1 suppose ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


2103. Is there anything that you wish to add 
to your evidence ?—No. 


THomas JonzES, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Ritchie. 

2104. ARB you a mason, and did you work for 
Mr. Potter ?— Yes. 

2105. Have you had the small-pox !— Yes. 

2106. Where do you think you took the 
disease ?—I think I had it through the hospital ; 
I lived at Fleet-road. 

2107. Did you pass the hospital often ?—Yes, 
four or five times a day. 

2108. Have you ever seen any patients sitting 
on the wall?—Yes, I have seen them occa- 
sionally. i 

2109. Did you ever speak to them?— Yes, 
they asked me for tobacco. 

2110. Did you ever give them any ?—No, but 
I saw them throw 2 d. to a boy to get some at the 
“White Horse.” 

2111. How do you know that they were 
patients ?—I knew it by their appearance; by 
the blotches on their faces. 


Mr. Ralli. 


2112. What road did you go along ?—Fleet- 


road. ; 
2113. Do you say that you saw these patients 


Mr. Ralli—continued. 
sitting on a wall, whichis 8 feet high, and covered 
with broken glass ?—It had no glass then when 
they were sitting on the wall; they put it after- 
wards; but I think one has escaped since the 
glass was there. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2114, Were you vaccinated before you took 
the small-pox ?—I was vaccinated when I was 
young. 

2115. But not again ?—No. 


Mr. Pell. 


2116. Did you have the small-pox in the 
hospital, or at home ?—At home. 

2117. Did you ever send out for beer ?— 
Yes. 

2118. When you had got some beer from the 
public-house, did you drink it cut of the pewter? 
—No, out of a glass. ; 

2119. You did not drink it out of the pewter 
and return the pewter to the public-house ?— 
No. 


Dr. Epwarp FRAaNKLAND, D.C.L., F.B.8., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2120. Tue Committee know that you are a 
chemist of celebrity, but will you kindly state 
your titles?—I am Professor of Chemistry in 
the Royal School of Mines, and a member of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the best 
means of preventing the Pollution of Rivers. 

2121. How long did you sit on that Commis- 
sion ?—A little more than six years. 

212%. Had you great experience of water 
analysis in connection with that Commission ?— 
Yes, I had great experience of water analysis, 
and also in the question of the propagation of 
diseases through the medium of water. 

2123. If I may say so, we know that your 
celebrity is considerable ; but is your speciality 
water analysis?—It has been for the last 10 years. 
2124. During that time have you been in the 
habit of advising the Registrar General with 
regard to the analysis of the water supplied by 
the London water companies ?—Yes. 

0.133. 


Chairman—continued. 


2125. Are you now employed by the Local 
Government Board in the same capacity ?— 
Yes. 

2126. Having thus considerable experience of 
water analysis, I believe you were on a recent 
occasion asked your opinion with regard to the 
circumstances attending the proposed construc- 
tion of a fever and small-pox hospital on what is 
popularly known as the third alternative site ?—- 
Yes, I was consulted with regard to that site, and 
{ made an inspection of it. 

2127. The Committee have before them the 
opinion that you furnished on that occasion, but 
perhaps it will be convenient for you to read that 
opinion ?— The letter expressing my opinion is 
dated 16th April 1875. it is addressed to Mr. 
J. Alley-Jones, and is as follows :—* Sir, I have 
this morning inspected the proposed site in Mill- 
lane, West End, of the Hampstead Hospital for 


fever and contagious diseases, and I have also ex- 
v amined 


Mr. 
W. Lund. 
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Chairman—continued. 


amined the closely contiguous reservoir for the 
storage of filtered water recently excavated by 
the Grand Junction Water Company, for the 
purpose of supplying their district on the con- 
stant system. The bringing into such close juxta- 
position the water supply of a large community, 
and the drainage of patients suffering from 
typhoid fever and other diseases, capable of pro- 
pagation through the medium of water, would, 
in my opinion, be attended with considerable risk 
to the health of the customers of the Grand 
Junction Water Company. I ascertained by 
rough measurement that the floor of the reservoir 
is 23 feet below the surface of the surrounding 
soil upon which the hospital is, as I was in- 
formed, to be built; and although engineers may, 
perhaps, have confidence in their appliances for 
the prevention of soakage from. the sewers of the 
hospital into the reservoir, yet it would deprecate 
the exposure of a large population to the fatal 
effects which would result from the failure of such 
appliances. The risk is increased by the cireum- 
stance that it is intended to use the reservoir for 
the storage of filtered water, because if con- 
tamination of the water occurred, there would be 
no chance of its removal before the distribution 
of the polluted beverage to consumers.” 

2128. Do you still adhere to that opinion ?— 
I do. 

2129. The Committee have been told that 
there is no water in the reservoir at this time; is 
that so?—It is not yet used; it will be used 
when the Grand Junction Company supply a 
larger number of customers on the constant 
system; in fact, they have built that reservoir 
for the express purpose of going on to the con- 
stant supply system. 

2130. Have you any experience which leads 
you to suppose that it is possible for water to 
convey infection from small-pox and fever pa- 
tients ?—From small-pox I have none. I know 
of no trustworthy evidence of that kind; . but 
from fever patients there is abundant evidence 
which was collected chiefly by the medical officers 
of the Privy Council. 

2131. Applying, I believe, to typhoid: fever 
particularly ?7—Yes, with regard to typhoid fever 
and with-~reference to cholera, the evidence 
is conclusive. There is not the remnant of a 
doubt that these diseases are readily propagated 
by means of water, if the excremental discharges 
from the patients get into the water. 

2132. Was it not proved to demonstration that 
one of these cases of outbreaks in the metropolis 
was distinctly traceable to contamination of that 
kind ?— Yes, the contamination being in the ser- 
vice reservoir. It was believed that the con- 
taminated. water was only supplied for three 
hours. 

2133. Which company was it that supplied the 
water?—The East. London Company, at Old 
Ford. 

2134. You seem to imply by the language 
that you use in the opinion which you have read, 
that such contamination as you think possible 
might take place would be by means of soakage ? 
—Yes, I think that is the most likely way in 
which contamination could occur there. There 
is also a possibility of contamination through the 
atmosphere, but that is remote. I did not even 
mention that inmy letter. But though the reser- 
voir is covered over, there are numerous venti- 
lators or openings from the surface into the reser- 
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hy 


voirs sufficient to light the interior so that one wall | 


walk about with facility init; there is, therefore, — 


atmospheric communication between the water in *) i! 
the reservoir and the air outside, but as the 
openings are only 18 inches or 2 feet square, 1 ~ 


lay little stress on them, 


reputation as an examiner of the waters of 


metropolis, would you, feel, yourself justified in 


certifying that the reservoir in. question woul 
be free from any chance of pollution ?—-I couk 
not certify to that purport; I think that th 
chance of contamination may be very greatly 


t=) 


constructed, and by great care. being taken in 


mitigated by sufficient engineering works being ‘ 


cementing the reservoir; but I do net think that 


the health of a large community ought to be 
made to depend upon the perfection of engi- 
neering work. The failure of such works might 
create incalculable mischief among the consumers 
of the Grand Junction Company’s water. 


2136. Do you think that the risk from a hos- | 
pital if placed on that spot is greater than the | 
risk which is now sustained by the neighbour- | 


hood of the cemetery ?—Very: much so; I also 
looked at the site of the cemetery, and it did not 
appear to me that there was much chance. of 
pollution from any soakage from the cemetery ; 
moreover, any such soakage would have to pass 
through a much greater thickness of soil than in 
the case of soakage from the drains of the hos- 
pital. 

2137. Is the soil on which a hospital would 
have to be placed conducive to lability to soak- 
age ?—No, I think it is not; it would be placed, 
I believe, on a clay soil, which is;well known to 
be tolerably impervious; but there are differences 
of opinion on that point. Mr. Bailey Denton 


contends that clay soils allow soakage to a con= 


siderable extent; but the general opinion is that. 
a clay svil is the least favourable to soakage. On 
the other hand, a clay soil is liable to crack at 
times, and the admission of water into the reser- 


voir through fissures of that kind would be more | 
detrimental than its admission by percolation | 


through a large quantity of a porous soil, because 
such a porous soil is well known to oxydise or 


destroy organic matters very rapidly, though we _ 
have no proof that it will destroy the contagious — 


matter from fever patients. 


2138. I will put one more question, and it shall 


be a general one: during the last three or four” 


anonths, having been aware that your opinion has © 
been 2 good deal canvassed and_ criticised, have — 
you reflected upon the subject, and do you still 


adhere to-that opinion ?—L do. 
Mr. Rall. 


2139. L think you said that this atmospheric — 
communication through the ventilators might _ 
contaminate the water 1—Yes, it is not an impos- — 


sibility. 


2140. Do you think that the presence’ of a | 
hospital containing fever patients contaminates 


the air around it? —I should say so, decidedly to 


some extent, but the evidence of propagation — 


through the atmosphere is very slight indeed, as_ 


compared with that of the propagation through | 


the agency of water. 


2141. But there is a certain danger of propa- 
gation through the air, is there ?—There must be, _ 


and that danger is more and more increased as. 


the patients are kept in a less and less cleanly — 
pis condition. — 


; aD 
2135. Having regard to your character a a 
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Chairman—continued. 


condition. I should say that in a properly regu- 
lated hospital that danger would be reduced to a 
minimum. 


hs “Mr. Pemberton. 


2142. Your observations have been made with 
gegen to the site marked No. 3, have they not? 
a. CS, 

2148. Would the same thing hold good with 
teference to site, No. 2?—No, I think not; all 
the observations which I haye made, except those 
relating to atmospheric contamination, would not 
apply to site, No. 2, because that is at a consider- 
ably lower level thansite, No.3; Ido not think that 
direct soakage from that site into the reservoir, 

so far as my memory goes, could possibly occur. 
_ But there is another point which perhaps I ought 
to mention. In connection with a service reser- 
‘voir of that, kind, you have pipes conveying 
water to the reservoir, and other pipes convey- 
ing it away, and there is always a possibility of 
breakage or leakage in the pipes; I have myself 
had a case of the kind under my notice as water 
‘examiner in London, in which one intermittent 
system of main pipes in Portland-street was frac- 
tured or injured during the night, and it allowed 
a considerable quantity of sewage to enter, and 
the next day the water distributed by the company 
using that pipe was very considerably conta- 
-minated with the sewage; that was quite un- 
_known to them until it was discovered by analysis 
that it had taken place. These pipes both con- 
_veying to the water and taking it away would at 
times be empty, and during those times of empti- 
ness, if any fracture or leakage occurred, the 
sewage might soak through, but that is a very 
much smaller risk than the one in the case of the 
alternative site, No.3 (where there might be direct 
soakage from the sewer of the hospital into the 
reservoir), because you have first to put your 
pipe and sewer into a convenient position for 


soakage, and then you must have the fracture in - 


a proper position to get the soakage before it 

could happen. 

; ‘ Mr. Peil. 

2144. You know the site of the present hos- 
pital, I suppose ?—Yes, I used to reside very 
near to it, but thatiis five years ago. 

2145. And of course you know the alternative 
site, No. 3?—Yes, I know the alternative site, 
No. 3, and I have inspected it. 

. 2146. Of the two sites: which should you say 

'was the better one, looking at the interests of the 
community generally ?—I should say that the 
present site is by far the most convenient; there 
might be something said for the greater isolation 
of sites, Nos. 2 and 3, but I think that is much 
more than compensated for by the proximity to 
the filtered water reservoir; that I could not for 
a moment recommend. 

2147. If you had that choice, and you were 
acting in the interests of the community generally, 
you would select the one where the hespital now 
is, would you?—lI would; but I think every 
‘precaution ought to be taken to prevent the 
people from conveying the patients to and from 
‘the hospital in a careless manner, and. so infecting 


others. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. 

2148. You spoke of the pipes which convey 
the water ‘to the reservoir, and which distribute 
it ; the pipes which convey the water to the reser- 
voir would pass under the alternative site, No. 3, 
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Mr. ‘Arthur PeiSebntiiied. 


would they not ?—I am told that they would, but 
personally I do not know the position of the pipes. 
I think, however, that they must pass under one 
or other of those two plots. 

2149. Is it more likely that that distributory 
pipe would pass under site, No. 2, than the other? 
—I think so, because the distribution of the 
Grand Junction water is in the proper direction 
for that result, 

2150. In the event of damage to the pipes the 
danger would be immensely increased, because 
the damage would be in the distributory pipe, 
would it not?—Yes; there would be a less 
chance of dilution before the water reached the 
consumers. 

Mr. Ritchie. 

2151. If that is an evil, is % not an evil which 
exists in almost every road and street of London, 
the drainage pipe and the water pipe running to- 
gether?—Yes; there is an undoubted possibility 
of it; and I have mentioned a casein point. In 
any distributory mains that cross sewers or drains; 
but I conceive that in this case the risk would be 
enormously augmented if it occurred at the hos- 
pital sewer, because, at least during an epidemic 
of typhoid fever, it would be the sewage of 
typhoid patients almost exclusively ; whereas the 
sewage of London would not contain, I suppose, 
one ten thousandth part of typhoid sewage; 
normal or healthy sewage has been proved over 
and over again not to be dangerous; you may 
drink it for years, and take no harm. 

2152. If that danger was considered a great 
one, could aot the pipes be diverted altogether 
from the one site or the other ?—I suppose they 
could. 

2153. Do you know whether or not there is a 
road actually reserved for supplying the distri- 
bution pipes ?—I am not aware of that. 

2154. I think I understood you to say, that 
you could not say precisely that you are of 
opinion that it would be possible for any con- 
tamination to come through the air from a fever 
hospital ?—J should not say so positively. 

2155. But you think that it is very improbable, 
do you not ‘—TI think the risk from such a source 
is very much less than the risk of contamination 
from the water. 

2156. I understood you to say that the only 
risk which this reservoir: would run from con- 
tamination in that respect would be through 
those openings for giving light ?>— Yes. 

2157. Could they not be covered in with glass? 
—It is possible to do that; but it is considered 
desirable to have a circulation of air over the 
surface of the water in those covered reservoirs; 
and there are usually small openings of that kind 
left for the purpose ; but, of course, they could 
be covered. 

2158. If there was any chance of danger from 
those openings, however, they would be covered ? 
—Yes, they could be covered. 

2159. Now, with regard to the East London 
water, what did you say on that point with re- 
spect to cholera?—In the cholera attack of 
1866, the outbreak was confined to a particular 
district of the Hast London Company supply, in- 
cluding nearly the whole of the cases within that 
district, and extending but little outside of it. 

2160. How do you account for that outbreak ? 
—It was proved afterwards that on two occasions 
before the outbreak of cholera unfiltered water 
was supplied from a reservoir that contained 
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Mr. Ritchie—continued. 


sewage from the River Lea, in proximity to the 
reservoir. 

2161. The River Lea and the company’s supply 
ran side by side of the company’s pipes for some 
distance, 1 suppose ?—The River Lea ran by the 
side of the reservoir. 

2162. Therefore it was quite understandable 
that there should be soaking?—Yes, that was 
proved afterwards. 

2163. You would not compare that case with 
this, would you, with regard to the probability of 
danger ?—'The probability of danger there was, no 
doubt, very much greater than it is here. 

2164. I think you said that if ever somuch en- 
gineering precautions were taken, yet you thought 
that the health of the community was so necessary 
to be guarded that even with all those precautions 
there would be some danger ?—I think it is not 
fair to make the health of thousands of people 
dependent on the success of an engineering opera- 
tion which must be fallible. 

2165. But almost every engineering operation 
of any magnitude, whether connected with water 
or not, if it were improperly done, would be dan- 
gerous to the surrounding locality, would it not? 
—Not so dangerous as this, I think. 

2166. Take a reservoir?—Yes, that occurred 
to me. 

2167. That is to say, if the reservoir were not 
properly constructed, and if it were to burst ?— 
Yes, it might destroy 200 people perhaps, if not 
more than that; but this might destroy a great 
many more. 

2168. Your estimate of the danger is in con- 
sequence of the greater number who would be 
likely to suffer, is it?—Yes. 

2169. But the actual danger to these 200 
people would be as great in case of imperfection 
in any other engineering work, would it not ?!— 
Yes, no doubt. 

2170. After all, I suppose, though you are, as 
we all know, very eminent in water analysis, this 
question of possible soakage as between a reser- 
voir and the drainage is really an engineering 
question, is it not?—I think not altogether so. 
I think it is one of those points on which a 
chemist may fairly express an opinion if he has 
had much opportunity of studying soakage in that 
way in various places. 

2171. But where two eminent chemists give 
diametrically opposite opinions, I suppose we 
might fairly say, looking at the circumstances 
before us, that it was a case on which an en- 
gineer would be able to hold the scales much 
more evenly between the two?—I do not know. 


' Perhaps the two chemists who have differed in 


opinion have not looked at the thing from the 
same point of view. If they had both investi- 
gated the thing in the same manner, and both 
had the same opportunities of ascertaining the 
possibilities of soakage, they would have come, 
probably, to a not very different opinion. 

2172. But I take it that the profession of an 
analyst is to detect impurities in water by 
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analysis. It is not his profession, neither is he 
educated, is he, to be able to express an opinion 
on engineering questions with regard to the pos- 
sibility of soakage or the construction of works 
to prevent soakage?—-Not with regard to the 


construction of works to prevent soakage, but — 
with respect to the soakage itself it is more a | 
chemical question than an engineering one. 
Chemists have frequent occasions to test the | 
rapidity with which soakage or percolation isa a 


place through soils of various kinds, and rocks 0 
different chemical composition. — 


2173. Have you investigated this site your- r 


self ?—Yes, I have. 
2174. Do you know where it is exactly pro- 
posed to put the drains?—No, I do not. I only 
regarded the position in which the hospital would 
be likely to be placed on that spot. | 
2175. Would it not be a very material element, 
in your opinion, with regard to the depth of those 
drains from the hospital ?—Yes; I considered 


that question, and I concluded that there would | 
be a probability of soakage into the reservoir, | ii! 
provided there was permeability for the liquid in © 


the soil. The bottom of the drain would be con- 
siderably above the bottom of the reservoir. 
2176. If you were told that the bottom of the 
drain was 40 feet below the bottom of the reser- 
voir, what would be your opinion?—My opinion 


would be altered. But that pre-supposes a con- _ 


dition of things which I can hardly suppose 
possible. 


2177. But I am informed that that is actually | 


the case, and that the drains which are contem- 
plated if that site is used, will be 30 or 40 feet 
below the level of the bottom of the reservoir? 
—Then they would be 73 feet below the surface, 
which is very unusual. 

2178. Granting that were so, would there be 
any possibility of contamination ?—If the bottom 
of the drain were 8 feet, or 6 feet even, below 
the bottom of the reservoir, there could be no 
risk of soakage from that drain, but the drain 


might get choked and thus bring about the con-— 


ditions necessary for soakage. 
2179. With regard to site, No. 2, you think 
even, if generally there were any danger to be 


apprehended from soakage of this kind, in that — 
site such a danger would not exist ?—I think — 


not. I think there the bottom of the drain would 
be much below the level of the bottom of the 


reservoir; of course, my answer would be sub- | 


ject to that. 
2180. Once more I will ask you this: If this 
drain is even 6 feet below the bottom of the re- 


servoir, then there is no danger of soakage to the — 
water of the reservoir?—No, I think not, unless — 


the drain is in very close proximity. . 


2181. But if it is 500 feet away from the re-— 
servoir there would be no danger, would there?— _ 


Certainly not. 
Chairman. 
2182. Is there anything that you wish to add 
to your evidence ?—No. 


Dr. ALFRED HI, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Arthur Peei. 


2183. You are a Doctor of Medicine and 
Medical Officer of Health at Birmingham, are 
you not ?—I am. 


Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 

2184. I believe that you have paid special 
attention to the agency of water in propagating 
disease ?—Yes. . 

2185. Have 
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_ 2185. Have you examined the alternative site, 
No. 3 ?—Yes. 

2186. From what you saw of the possibility of 
the location of a hospital on the site, should you 
say there was danger ?—I think there is; the 
distance of the nearest boundary of the site from 
the reservoir, I made to be about 18 feet, and the 
level of the reservoir’s bottom is very consider- 
ably below the surface of the site. I should 
think 23 or 24 feet below. ‘Therefore it is very 
jossible that any sewage matter would run in an 
inclined position down from the hospital site into 
the reservoir. 

2187. Did you hear Dr. Letheby’s evidence 
with regard to hospitals spreading disease ?—I 
did not hear it, but I have seen the notes of his 
evidence. 

2188. Do you agree with what he said on that 
point ?—No, it is certainly opposed to my own 
experience. We have a number of hospitals in 
Birmingham where zymotic diseases are treated. 
We have the General hospital, the Queen’s hos- 
pital, in which they have been treated, and the 
children’s hospital, where they are now treated. 

2189. Which is the small-pox hospital ?—We 

have a small-pox hospital besides. 
- 2190. The small-pox hospital is near the work- 
house, is it not ?—Yes, it is near the workhouse, 
and no case of small-pox has ever been traced 
from the small-pox hospital to the workhouse, or 
to or from the children’s hospital and the other 
hospitals, which are in populous neighbourhoods. 
I am not aware of any cases being traced from 
them. 

2191. How close to the population is the small- 
pox hospital in Birmingham ?—Immediately con- 
tiguous. It is like a detached house in a populous 
neighbourhood. In fact, it is hardly detached, 
it is immediately surrounded by other houses. 

2192. Are there any other reasons which you 
think make the alternative site, No. 3, undesirable, 
besides the proximity of the proposed hospital to 
the reservoir?—I think the fact of the supply- 
pipe of the reservoir going through the ground 
is a very strong argument against 1t. 

2193. But you heard the evidence of the last 
witness, I suppose, that under certain circum- 
stances those difficulties would be removed ?— 
Yes; a deep drain to a certain extent would re- 
move the difficulties, but not altogether, though 
the great bulk of the sewer might be so deep, 
yet a sewer that communicates with the hospital 
must traverse the land from the surface of the 
ground down to that depth, and a certain leak- 
age might take place in that course from above 
downwards. 

Mr. Ritchie. 


2194. You think that the only danger is from 
the small drains that go into the main drains ?— 
Yes, where the main drain is so deep. 

2195. Would that arise if it was several 
hundred feet away ?—Yes, because the drain 
must traverse the superficial portion of the 
ground before it gets to the deep portion; there 
must be one or two drains. 

2196. With 400 feet of clay between it and 
the reservoir, do you mean to say that any danger 
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Mr. Ritchie—continued. 


might arise ?—Very little danger if there were 
400 feet of good clay; but clay is very apt to be 
intersected by sand, and to contain fissures, and 
sometimes almost actual streams of water, and 
sewage have been traced through such fissures. 

2197. Have you examined this site ?—Super- 
ficially, I have. 

2198. You have heard Dr. Frankland’s evi- 
dence, did you not?—Yes. 

2199. Do you agree with him that if the sewer 
is 8 or 10 feet (he put it lower than that) below 
the level of the reservoir, there is no danger 
whatever ?—Nothing could come out of a sewer 
of that depth into the reservoir. 

22C0. You know that there is a cemetery there, 
I suppose ?— Yes. 

2201. Is there any danger which is likely to 
arise from the cemetery ?—That is very small 
indeed. It is much further away, and it is on a 
much lower level also. It is certainly much 
further away. 

2202. You do not know about the level exactly, 
do you ?—It appeared to me to be lower. 

2203. Do you know positively that that ceme- 
tery adjoins alternative site, No. 3?—I thought 
there was a road between when I was there. 
The cemetery is not made, and it is possible that 
War I saw being made might only be a portion 
of 16. 

2204. But,speaking generally, do you or do you 
not consider that a cemetery, if there is any pos- 
sible contamination, just as likely to create it ir 
the water as the hospital?—-No; I think that de- 
composition of the dead matter from the cemetery 
would not be so likely to communicate typhoid 
fever as foecal matter from living patients. 

2205. Do you know that many pumps have 
been closed up in the City of London in conse- 
quence of their being near cemeteries ?—Yes; 
and very right, too. 1 have closed pumps myself 
on that account. 


~ 


Chairman. 


2206. Are you a stranger to the locality in 
question ?—Yes, I am a stranger to London. 

2207. Did you look at the present Hampstead 
Hospital?—Not on this occasion; I saw it last 

ear. 

2208. What did you think about 1t ?—I thought 
it a most admirable site. 

2209. Did you think it was overcrowded with 
shedding, or accommodation ?—No, I think not; 
the pavilions were all very light, and well ven- 
tilated, and admirably drained. The area on 
which it is placed is also amply sufficient to pre- 
vent direct atmospheric infection being conveyed 
to the neighbourhood. The fall from the hospital 
was very good for purposes of drainage, and away 
from Hampstead. 


Mr. Ralli. 

2210. Do you think that there is any danger 
to persons going past the hospital to Hampstead 
Heath ?—Not the least; it is entirely imaginary. 

Chairman. 


2211. Is there anything that you wish to add 
to your evidence ?—No. 
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Dr. Henry Georce Hoveuron, called in; and Examined. ia 


Myr. Arthur Poets 


2212. Have you visited the alternative site, 
No. 3?—Yes. j : 

2213. Do you consider that that is a suitable 
site for the erection of a fever hospital?—In 
some respects I think it would be suitable, and 
in other respects I consider that 1t is very un- 
suitable. 

. 2214. In what respects is it objectionable ?— 
It is close to a railway station, which is a shunt- 
ing station, and the noise of the traffic is very 
great, and it would disturb the patients very 
much. 

2215. Would you be against the erection of 
any hospital there ?—Yes. 

2916. A fortiori, against a fever hospital ?— 
Yes. 

2217. Will you be kind enough to mention 
what the objections are; the noise from the 
trucks, I suppose?—There are a great many 
sidings, and a great deal of heavy traffic at night; 
the noise of the whistling and the shunting those 
trucks is very great. 

2218. Have you ever witnessed that noise 
during the night ?— Yes. 

2219. How ?—I went up there for the purpose. 

2220. You do not live there, do you?—No. 

2221. Is there any other noise connected 
with the railway management which might be dis- 
agreeable to the patients?—One of the officials 
told me that in foggy weather they had the fog 
signals out there firing every second during the 
night; that he himself cannot sleep there during 
the foggy weather, although he is used to it. 

2222. It is particularly important to a fever 
patient that he should have as perfect quiet as 
possible ?— Essentially so, 

2223, Do you consider that the distance of 
sites, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as compared with the ex- 
isting site at Hampstead, is any objection to the 
former?—Yes, 

2224, What would be your estimate of the 
distance from the boundary of population; have 
you formed any conception on that point?— 
Islington and St. Pancras are the principal 
points that supply the cases; this would be 
about a mile and a half further from it than 
the present site. 

2225. Did you go into the reservoir /—Yes, 
wart It was empty of water, of course ?— 

es. 

2227. Did you notice anything on the walls or 
the roof that would lead you to suppose that it 
was imperfectly constructed, or that there might 
be percolation?—The water was running’ down 
the walls and dropping off the roof. 

2228. It had not been prepared for the ad- 
mission of water then ?—It has been finished, 

2229. Since then?-— The tank was. quite 
finished, but the water was oozing through the 
walls. 

2230. Had the final coat of cement been given 
to it >—There was no cement. 

2231. Would not that be usually done before 
the water was admitted ?—I do not know. « 

2232. At all events it was not water-tight ?— 
No, it is not water-tight now. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


~. 2233. A reservoir is not of much use unless it 
is water-tight, I suppose ?—No. 


Mr. Ritehie—continued. ae 
2224, It would of course have to be made 
water-tight before it was made use of ?—The 
quantity of water that leaks in it now would be |} 
very little. el 
2235. If it was full the quantity of water that — 
would leak out would be a good deal, would it 
not ?—No, it would not be much, I think. ‘ 
2236. Are you a medical man in London?— |, 
Yes. \ | 
2237. Do you agree with the previous witness { 
that distance is material only in certain stages of | 
the fever ?—I consider that distance is an evil | 
which should be reduced to a minimum. . 
2238. No doubt, but as far as the actual | 
danger is concerned in ‘the first stages of fever | 
there is not much danger, is there ?—I think that | . 
a long journey would be very injurious in almost _ 
any case. ‘ 
2239. Three miles would be alniost as injurious |__ 
I suppose as three miles, with another mile | 
added, would it not ?—It would be considerably 
injurious, but not so much. i 
2240. Now about the railway; the shunting 
does not appear to me to be exactly at No.3; is 
that so?—It is quite close to it. Fo 
2241. But the shunting is on the other side, | 
is it not; it comes up to one boundary only, does | 
it not >—It comes up to the very edge of it. 5 
2242. So that a hospital built on the top of i 
the alternative site, No. 3, would be a consider- | 
able distance away from any shunting?—--Perhaps — 
200 yards. . 
2243. Not more than that ?—I think not, from | _ 
the nearest point. 
2244, Do you consider isolation to be a great 
advantage in a fever hospital ?—Yes, I think it is | 
avery great advantage, and. very necessary. i 
2245. For the same reasons you would think | 
that the railway would be an advantage, because | . 
it would secure isolation at one side ?—-Yes, in | _ 
that sense. - 
2246. And in the same sense the cemetery on | 
the other side would be an advantage in that re- | 
spect, would it not ?>—Yes. 
2247. You, have examined the present site I 
think you said ?—Yes. ek 
2248. Did I understand you to say that persons | 
merely passing by would run no risk of catching | 
the infection from the ‘patients going in and out | 
of the hospital?—Very little, unless they were | 
brought into actual contact. 
2249. But there would be a risk from that, | 
would there not ?—Yes. 
2250. There are ‘no ‘houses near the alter- 
native site, No. 3, are there?—None. 
2251. Is the air to some extent a disinfectant? — 
—-Yes, certainly. veh enh . ar 
2252. Plenty of air,around a fever hospital is — 
a good thing, you think ?—A very good thing. 
2253. If you had the offer of a site n'a deep 
place and one on elevated ground like the alter- | 
native site, No. 3, all other circumstances being | 
similar, you would prefer the hill ?— Yes. 


Chairman. | 

2254. Let me ask you what are your quali- | 
fications; you say that you are a medical man | 
resident in London ?—Yes. 
2255. Are you personally connected with the — 
locality which we are considering ?—No. ee 
2256. Where — 


Chairman—continued. 


2256. Where is your residence ?—In Mount- 
_ street. I heard that this was about to be carried 
_ out, and being a consumer of the water myself, I 
_ took an interest in it, and went and looked into 
| the matter. 

| 2257. You were the author of the circular 
| oor has been sent round, were you not?— 
Yes. 

i 2258. Did you think it your duty in the in- 
| -terest of the people among whom you dwell, that 
| is to say, the neighbourhood of St. George’s, 
_ Hanover-square, and Grosvenor-square, to call 
e aie attention to the possibility of this danger ?— 
ik es. ; 

_ 2259. Did youreceive many communications in 
| reply to that circular ?—A few. 
| 

| 


a 
| 


_ 2260. You seriously think, do you, that it is a 
| the alternative site, No.3, being insisted upon ?— 

Yes; but my object was only to. call attention to 
_ the fact; I did not intend to go further. 

2261. Are you of opinion that you in Mount- 
street, and the residents in Grosvenor-square and 
_ St. George’s, Hanover-square, would run a serious 
_ risk if the hospital were built on alternative site, 
_ No. 3, in the way that has been suggested ?— 
_ There would be a certain amount of risk. It 
_ would not be very glaring, but it would exist. 


Mr. Peil. 

2262. You continue to practice, do you?— 
Yes. 

2263. Did you hear one medical gentleman, 
_ who was examined to-day, say that, at the time 
of the epidemic, he had 41 cases of small-pox in 

the neighbourhood of Hampstead among his own 
patients ?—Yes. 

_ 2264, Should you think that was a very ex- 
- cessive number during the time of that serious 
- outbreak of small-pox?—If his practice was 
: very large it would not be an excessive number. 
_ . 2265. Then you would expect a medical man 
_ ‘in anything like a large practice would have had 
_ that number of patients; how did you find it in 
a other parts ?—I had a great many cases myself 
at the West End. 

2266. How many had you during the time of 
the epidemic ?—Fifty to 60. 

2267. That was remote from the hospital ?— 
m Yes. 
_ 2268. Where was that ?—In the neighbour- 
- hood of Grosvenor-square ; within about a mile 
or two miles radius. 

2269. You had 60 cases during the epidemic, 
had you ?—Yes, quite 60; but not all at one 
am time: : 
| 2270. But, taking the same area, and the aver- 
_ age of the same period, about what would be the 
_ number of cases that you would expect to have 
_ of small-pox ?—I have had none since. 

_ _ 2271. And yow bad! none before ?—None be- 
® fore. 


: 


Ve 
-s 


Chairman. 
_ 2287. You are a member of the Willesden 
~ Local Board, are you not?—Yes. I am also 
_ Chairman of the West End, Hendon, and Kings- 
_ bury and Willesden Committee for opposing the 
No. 3 alternative site. 
_ 2288. Speaking generally, I will ask you, are 


eit 
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Mr. Pemberton—continued. 


2272. Your 60 cases were away from any 
hospital ?—Yes. 

Mr. Hayter. 

2273. With regard to injury to patients, from 
length of transit, that ought, in your opinion, to 
be minimised ?—Yes, certainly. 

2274. What would be the difference, in. dis- 
tance, between the alternative site, No, 3, and 
the present site, taking the most crowded part? 
— It would be very considerable. 

2275. Would you say it would be a mile and 
a half ?—Yes, I think so; but I may be wrong, 

2276. Do you know exactly the distance from 
this proposed site to the reservoir ?—It is quite 
close to it; the field comes up to the very edge 
of the reservoir. I have been there several 
times. 

2277. Now, as to the distance from the coal 
shunting, and so on; do you know the place 
where the fog signals are fired ?—Yes; I have 
seen, the traffic, and I believe it can be proved 
that there are 800 trucks a night shunted there. 

2278. You know there are fog-signals used 
there ?—Yes, there are fog-signals used there. 


Chairman. 


2279. I presume it was the publication of Dr. 
Frahnkland’s opinion that called your attention 
to the subject ?—No, I think not; mine was 
first. 

2280. Your apprehension with regard to the 
reservoir water was not based on Dr. Frank- 
land’s opinion ?—No. 

2281. Did you find, in reply to the steps which 
you took, any great adhesion of opmion from 
your own neighbours on the point ?—I received 
messages from different parties. Lady Milbank 
sent round to make inquiries, and also others in 
the neighbourhood; there were many cases of 
that kind. 

2282. Can you tell the Committee how many 
people came or sent, or wrote, to express their 
concurrence in your views ?—About six. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


2283. Did you know at that time that the 
drain was to be 40 feet below the level of the 
reservoir ?—! knew hardly anything at that time, 
except that it was proposed to build the hospital 
close to that tank. 

2284. You did not know about the drain ?— 
No; I heard about that by accident. 

2285. You did not think it was your duty to 
ascertain some particulars about that before you 
created any alarm ?—I did not consider it would 
be wise to place the hospital near the tank under 
any circumstances, and there was no time to 
make further mquiries. 


Chairman. 


2286. Is there anything else which you wish 
to state to the: Committee ?—No. 


Mr. James Jackson, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 
you aware that an organisation of the inhabitants 


of Willesden, Hampstead, West End, and Hen- 

don has been formed with a view of resisting the 

removal of the hospital to the alternative site 
No. 3 ?—-Yes. 

2289. First, with regard to the people of West 

N 4 End, 


Dr. A. G. 
Houghton. 


20 July 
1875. 


Mr. 
J. Jackson, 


Mr. 


J. Jackson. 


20 July 
1875- 
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Chairman-—continued. 


End, what is the district of Hampstead West 
End; how large is it?—I do not know how large 
it is; but I think Captain Barry will be perhaps 
called upon next to give evidence, and he knows 
West End better than I do. 

2290. Has West End a separate local board 
district from Hampstead ?—No; West End is 
included in Hampstead district. _ 4 

2291. It is part of Hampstead, in fact ?—Yes, 
it is part of Hampstead. 

2292. But the interests of West End do not 
appear to be the same as the interests of the in- 
habitants of Hampstead proper; what kind of 
persons are there who have taken any part in 
joining your association at Hampstead at West 
End?—There is a number of owners and occu- 
piers of large houses in the district. f 

2293. How many ?—I have been brought in 
contact with about a dozen of them. 

2294. The Committee have been informed 
that this is a thinly populated part of Hamp- 
stead ?—It is more thinly populated than Tiamp- 
stead proper, but it is an increasing neighbour- 
hood. ‘ 

2295. You say that the owners and occupiers 
of house property feel an interest in objecting to 
the 3rd alternative site ?—Yes, very strongly. 

2296. Have they organised themselves with a 
view of opposing it ?— Yes. 

2297. What do you say about Hendon ?—The 
Hendon people are also strongly opposed to it; 
and then there are the villages of Child’s Hill 
and Cricklewood, which are very thickly popu- 
lated places. There are strong objections on 
this ground, that they are outside the area of the 
metropolitan district, and yet this hospital, which 
is to accommodate the metropolis, is to be brought 
close to the entrance to their parish. 

2298. Now, what have you to say as to Wil- 
lesden ?—They also object very strongly against 
it. 

2299. Why do they object to it? — They 
object on several grounds. One ground is that 
our thoroughfare, namely, the Edgware-road, 
is one of the most crowded thoroughfares in 
London, and a large quantity of land on Edg- 
ware-road is let out for building purposes within 
less than a quarter of a mile of where they pro- 
pose to place the hospital on No. 3 alternative 
site. 

2300. The population which the Willesden 
Local Board has to deal with does not come up 
to the No. 3 alternative site, does it ?—It goes 
beyond it, on the opposite side of the Edgware- 
road. 

2301. But the Edgware-road is some distance 
from the place, is it not?—The Edgware-road 
is 300 yards from the No, 3 alternative site. 

2302. How many persons have sent in their 
names or their adhesion to this movement in the 
Willesden district ?—Speaking as a parish, the 
parish are decidedly opposed to it, and very 
strongly opposed to it. 

2303. Do you appear as spokesman for your 
parishioners ?—Yes. 

2304. I suppose you can tell the Committee 
just what the chairman of the committee would 
have said if he were here ?—The feeling is very 
strongly against the hospital being brought here ; 
one strong ground of objection is that if there is 
this fear of contamination from the ambulances 
it applies also to districts which are very much 
more crowded than the Hampstead and Haver- 


Chairman—continued. 


stock Hill district. I may say, with regard to. 
omnibus traffic there are nearly 500 omnibus 
journeys to and from the “Cock” at Kilburn; | 
that is to say, 480 journeys in a day in the | 
Edgware-road. With regard to the number of _ 
persons going to Hampstead Heath, we have 4) 
a larger number going to the “ Welsh Harp” at 
Hendon, who must pass through our parish and 
through Edgware-road on to Hendon. i} 
2305. You think that the attractions of the  . 
Welsh Harp at Hendon are equal to the attrae- 
tions of Hampstead Heath?—Yes, and the dangery 
to the inhabitants going either way would be the 
same. Our attention has also been called to the | 
very serious effects to the patients that would — 
arise from the shunting at West End station. | 
2306. Is there anything else that you wish to | 
state on the part of the inhabitants of Willesden, 
Hampstead, or Hendon?—I am not aware of | 
anything beyond the very strong objection that 
we have to the hospital being put so close to our © 
parish, we being shut out from the advantages; 
and yet it is considered, generally speaking, by | 
those who have paid attention to the subject, that — " 
we shall be made to bear a considerable portion | ~ 
of the burden arising from it. .- 
2307. You mean that the population of Wil- © 
lesden and Hendon is not interested in the exist- , 
ence of the hospital to the same extent as the | 
people about Hampstead and St. Pancras ?—Just 
80. 


Mr. Pell. 


2308. You have been up to the present site ?— | 
Yes. 

2309. Are there any houses which have been © 
recently erected near the hospital?—A consider- | 
able number. . 

2310. Do you mean since the hospital has been | 
used as a small-pox hospital ?—Yes. 

2311. Can you say, of your own knowledge, 
if there has been building continued since it was — 
a small-pox hospital ?—In Belsize Avenue, near 
the opposite entrance to the hospital, there are 
about 16 or 18 large mansions which have been | 
built within the last four years, and one of them |, 
is only just finished. | 

2312. Can you say, of your own knowledge, 
whether they are all let, or are they remaining | 
empty /—I believe that every one of them is” 
let. 

Chairman, 


2313. Then you need not be very apprehensive 
about the outlook of the builders at Willesden,. 
need you?—We are forced to hear both sides; 
and as trustees for the health of the inhabitants 
of Willesden; we consider ourselves justified in | 
opposing this scheme. They are going to build 
a vestry hall nearly opposite the hospital, and 
they are also building a very large mansion 
nearer even than the vestry hall. 


- Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2314. How would you be shut out from the | 
advantages of the hospital ?—We are not within | 
the metropolitan area. 

2315. How far does that extend ?-—To Hamp- 
stead. ay 

2316. But I mean the other way ?—I believe 
that it extends to West End. The parish of 
Hampstead is within the metropolitan area, but 
Willesden and Hendon are not. me 

2317. But sites Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are within the - 

area, 
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area, are they not?—The alternative site No. 3 
adjoins our parish. If there are those disadvan- 
tages about which we have heard so much, then, 
for the same reasons that the inhabitants of 
Hampstead are so anxious to get rid of it, it 


_ would be unfair to us, we consider, as being out- 


side the area of the metropolis, to be placed in a 
position of so much danger. 


Chairman. 


2318. Both Wiilesden and Hendon are outside 
the metropolitan area ?—Yes, they are both out- 
side the metropolitan area. 


Mr. Arthur Peei. 


2319. But the site of the hospital would be 
within the area, would it not ?—Yes. 

2320. Do you know anything about the trains ? 
— Yes. 

2321. Have you any reason to suppose that 
they would be a grievance ?—I am certain of it. 
I am surprised at the evidence given here; but 
the witnesses, perhaps, have gone to visit the site 
in the day-time, when we du not hear the noise 
so much as at mght; but if they were to go at 
night, when they begin to shunt, and stay there 
an hour, they would come to the conclusion that 
it would be exceedingly dangerous to the health 
of the patients. 

2322. Would that apply to Nes. 2 and 3 ?— 
Wess. 2 and*3. 

2323. But in a more marked degree to No. 3, 
I suppose ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 
4324. And No. 1 would be worse still, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 
Mr. Ritchie. 


2325. Have you gone there at night when they 
were shunting ?—Yes, two or three times. 

2326. How long did you stop there?—I stopped 
there once for nearly an hour. 

2327. What time was it ?—Ten o’clock at 
night. 

2328. Ten to 11 o’clock ?—A quarter to 10 to 
a quarter to 11. 

2329. Will you be kind enough to point out 
the village of Hendon on the map there ?— 
Cricklewood is the nearest point to it on that map 
running down the Edgware-road. Willesden is 
on the left, and Hampstead, for a certain dis- 
tance, is on the right; and then there is Crickle- 
wood, in the parish of Hendon. 

2330. Are you aware which is the nearest mode 
of conveying patients from St. Pancras and those 
neighbourhoods to that alternative site No.3? 
—I do not know that. It depends on what part 
of St. Pancras it is. 

2331. Do you think that the traffic would go 
by Edeware-road or by Haverstock Hill?—Some 
of it must come down the Edgware-road. Pad- 
dington patients, for instance, must come down 
the Edgware-road. 

2332. Do you think that St. Pancras and Hol- 
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born patients would come by that road ?—Not 
from Holborn, I think. 

2333. With regard to the omnibus traffic on 
the Edgware-road, how many are there in a day, 
do you think ?—They make in all 240 journeys 
each way in a day. 

2334. Should you be surprised to hear that the 
number on Haverstock Hill is nearly 2,000 a 
day ?—I should question that very much. 

2335. You would not be prepared to question 
a return published by the Omnibus Company, 
would you?—-I should not be prepared to 
deny it. ; 

2336. Who authorised you to appear on behalf 
of Willesden. You said that you were the spokes- 
man of Willesden, did you not ?—I come here as 
one of their representatives; one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Willesden Local Board. 

2337. Has there been any meeting of the in- 
habitants ?—Only private meetings. 

2338. Have you attended any of them ?— 
Yes. 

2339. How many were present?—There were 
20 at one meeting. 

2340. You said that you had 12 objectors at West 
End ?—I think I said Ihad met about 12. 

2341. You did not tell us how many there 
were at Hendon?—The members of the com- 
mittee are the parties whom I know. 

2342. How many at Hendon ?-—There are two 
members from Hendon. 

2343. Your chief objection, I take it, is that 
being outside the metropolitan area you do not 
see why you should suffer any inconvenience, if 
any inconvenience is likely to arise ?—That is 
one objection; I have another strong objection 
I would make on the ground of cruelty to the 
poor, which I think is worthy of the consideration 
of this Committee. 


Chairman. 


2344. You think that the great distance which 
many of them would have to travel is a serious 
question; is that what you mean?—Yes, and I 
think the noise would be exceedingly dangerous. 


My. Ritchie. 


2345. Do you know the situation of some 
hospitals in London with regard to the railways? 
—No. 

2346. Guy’s Hospital, for instance, is close to 
the London Bridge Railway Station, is it not ?— 
It is not very far off. 

2347. Then St. Mary’s Hospital is close to the 
Great Western Railway, is it not ?—Yes; but 
there is not so much shunting going on as at 
Mill-lane. 

2348. Is that worse at Mill-lane ? — The 
trucks are not shunted so carefully or with such 
little noise; there are buffers put because they 
run dowa the coal sidings without any engines 
attached to them. 

Charman. 


2349. Is there anything else that you wish to 
state to the Committee ?—No. 


Captain WiLLIamM Barry, R.N., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2350. IN what capacity do you attend here? 
—I attend here simply as representing the West 
Hampstead Committee, opposing the removal of 
the site to Mill-lane. 

0,133. 


Chairman—continued. 

2351. What is the condition, and what is the 
number of the persons you represent; what is 
the extent of their objection, and what steps 
have they taken to urge their objections ?—I 

represent 


Mr. 
J. Jachson. 


au. July 
1875: 


Captain 
W. Barry, 
RN, 


——— 


Captain 
W. Barry, 
RN. 


20 July 
1875. 
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represent a great number of gentlemen living in 


the neighbourhood of West End. I have called 
on nearly every resident. I have had their 
adhesion, and I presented a memorial to the 
Asylums Board some time ago, signed by a 
great number of people, embodying or repre- 
senting property amounting to a quarter of a 
million of money in the parish. 

2352. How do you distinguish West Hamp- 
stead from Hampstead ?—We do not distinguish 
it; it is simply one part‘of the parish. 

2353. It has not a separate local board, has it? 
—No, not at all. 

2354, Are you able to give the Committee an 
idea of how many persons you represent, and 
what property, as compared with the rest of the 
inhabitants of the place ?—I can scarcely tell you 
the proportion; but taking that as the line 
(pointing to the map), we represent this side of 
the parish; that is to say, Kilburn, running in a 
direct line down the Finchley-road. We repre- 
sent the whole of the parish on the west side of 
Finchley-road. 

2355. Though you are residents in the parish 
of Hampstead, you prefer to leave the hospital 
where it is now, rather than have it removed to 
site No. 3?—I resided during the outbreak of 
small-pox close to the present site; that is to 
say, from 1868 to 1872. I resided in Downshire 
Hill, and I let my house because the landlord 
wanted to raise my rent. I then went to reside 
at West End, where I now live. 

2356. How many persons are there in what 
you call West Hampstead, whom you represent 
here to-day ?—Several hundreds. 

2357. How many owners of property are 
there ?—There are 40 owners of property. 

2358. Now as to those owners of property, are 
they apprehensive that their property will be 
depreciated for building purposes, or do they 
object to the neighbourhood of a hospital as being 
injurious to the enjoyment of their estates for 
themselves ?—The objection is distinctly on the 
ground that the property will be depreciated. 
Mr. Potter, who owns one side of Mill-lane, will 
give up his project of building over the whole of 
it and turn it into factories, on the simple ground 
that he can get no tenants if the hospital does 
come there ;-as to the houses built, his tenants 
have given him notice that they will leave him if 
the hospital comes there. 

2359. How do you account for the fact that 
these plots of ground have been oftered ?—They 
are isolated plots which have fallen into the 
hands of parties who have no other property in 
the neighbourhood; one is a building society, 
‘and the second is a waterworks company, who 
bought the land from Captain Cotton’s trustees, 
who held the whole of the land around it. With 
regard to the No. 1 site we can scarcely tell 
who it belongs to; it seems to have passed from 
hand to hand on speculation for letting to this 
hospital. 

2360. What steps have you and your neigh- 
bours taken in this matter ?—We memorialised 
the Board. 

2361. You were deputed to represent the in- 
terests of the districts here, were you ?—Yes, 
we held several private meetings, and I have 
been deputed by them to take out statistics ; and 
I have made myself acquainted with the dis- 
tances, the ground, the facilities, and the 


number of houses that have been erected, and’ 
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2362. Where do you yourself live ?—I live at i. 
West End. I live facing West End Green, and — 


close to the corner of Mill-lane, where the hospital 
is proposed to go. 

2363. Judging from your previous experience, 
do you expect any great annoyance from the 
vicinity of the hospital ?—Personally I do not 
care a straw about it. I have no fear; but in 
Mill-lane, which would be the only access to the 
hospital, there are national schools which turn 
out 140 children into Mill-lane four times a day, 
where the road is only 14 feet wide, and where 
the ambulance must pass. 


2364. Is there any further remark that you — 


wish to make to the Committee ?—I should say 
that for the first month I was there I heard, 
even at the considerable distance that I was, a 
very great noise from the shunting, and last year, 
during a very severe fit of illness, it was the 
opinion of my medical man that I was very 
nearly dead from the noise keeping me awake at 
night; it was an attack of bronchitis. 


Mr. Ralli. 


2365. Who does the alternative site, No. 3, 
pelong to?—To the waterworks company. 

2366. Have you heard whether there is any 
demur or hesitation on the part of the water- 
works company to sell that land now ?—I do not 
know of my own knowledge. 


Mr. Pell. 


2367. You are intimately acquainted with the 
property round the present hospital, are you 
not ?—Yes, while I lived there I knew every 
inch of it. 

2368. You would call the Fleet-road a private 
road, would you not ?—It is a private road; no 
carriages can pass along it. 

2369. But foot people can pass along, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

2370. From your own personal knowledge, do 
you say that house property has come up to the 
hospital since it has been used for infectious dis- 
orders ?—Yes, most distinctly ; more house pro- 
perty has come up to the hospital than there was 
there before. 

2371. De you know whether your landlord let 
his house at an increased rent after you left ?—I 
cannot say. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2372. With regard tothe national schools that 
you spoke of, do you know the Orphan School at 
the other site ?—Yes. 

2373. Which should you say was in the most 
dangerous _ situation ?—The national schools ; 
they pass in and out four times a day to their 
homes. 

2374. What becomes of the orphan children? 
—They remain there; I never saw them come 
out into the public street except in a row. 

2375. Is there any other building in Mill-lane 
besides the schools ?—Yes, there is a church and 
32 houses. 

2376. The church has just been built ?—Yes, 
on the No. 2 site. 

2377. What is the width of Mill-lane ?—The 
nearest part of Mill-lane is 10 feet from bank to 
bank. The average width of Mill-lane is 13 
feet. J measured it yesterday. 

2378. Would there be a power of widening 
that road ?—Every landowner would refuse to 
give the sixteenth of an inch in orderto widen 
it. I speak from actual knowledge. “You must 

20 
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‘say that. 
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go to the Houses of Parliament to get permission 
to widen the lane. 

2379. There are no compulsory powers under 
the Asylums Act ?—No, I am authorised to say 
that they would refuse to give an inch of land 
the whole of the way up the lane. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


2380. How near is this school to the site >—It 
: about 20 yards from the entrance of Mill- 
ane. 

2381. How far up the lane is the alternative 
site, No.\3 ?— About 400 yards; I am speaking 
roughly. : 

2382. So that this school is 500 yards off?— 
Yes; but the ambulances must pass it. 

2383. You have made what appear to me to be 
two contradictory statements; I understood you 
to say that more house property had come to the 
present site since the hospital had been there 
than there was before?— Yes, I did. 

2384. Therefore you concluded that house 
property had not depreciated there ?—I did not 
JI cannot go against the statistics. 

2385. If it had not been for the fact of these 
statistics, you would have thought, from the fact 
which you have mentioned, namely, more houses 
having come there, that the value of property 
had not depreciated ?—Yes, I should have thought 


:: from that fact that the land had not decreased in 


value. 

2386. Yet the facts being, as you now know 
them to be, you say one of the principal objec- 
tions of the landowners at West End is, that 
their property will be very much depreciated ?— 
Very much depreciated for commencing build- 
ing on. 

2387. But the land round this hospital was 
not very much depreciated, according to your 
account, for commencing building on?—I do not 
believe in it myself. 

2388. You think that one of the objections has 
no foundation ?—With regard to depreciation of 

round, I think it has no foundation. 

2389. With regard to the danger to the pene 
from tlie noise of the shunting, you say that you 
died very nearly from the effect of the noise ?— 
I was woke up frequently in the night during the 
three weeks I was ill. 

2390. Are you subject to these attacks ?—Yes. 

2391. Is it not rather a wonder that you re- 
mained in a house that caused you such fearful 
inconvenience ?—No, this was a case where I was 
in danger of my life; that may not occur for 
years again. 

2392. But you say, do you not, that you are 
subject to these attacks of bronchitis ?—I have 
had two of them. 
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_ 2393. But you have not thought of removing 
m consequence of this shunting noise ?—I have 
a lease of 21 years, and I cannot remove. 

2394. But still people remove in such cases, 
do they not ?—Possibly. 

2395. You do not feel that the inconvenience 
is 80 great as to induce you to remove from your 
house, though in one case you nearly died from 
the effects of the noise ?—I cannot remove, for 
the reason which I have already stated. 


Mr. Locke. 


2396. You think that this shunting would do 
a great deal more harm to other people than it 
did to you ?—It caused me inconvenience when 
I first went there ; but I soon got accustomed to 
it. 

2397. Did you look round before you went 
there ?—There are inconveniences of some sort 
in every house. 

2398. You knew that there was shunting 
going on there, I suppose ?—Yes, at some dis- 
tance from it; but I had no idea of the noise that 
really existed. 

2399, But the place is just as valuableeas ever, 
I suppose ?—Yes, the shunting has. existed for 
many years there. 

2400. And so it is with the other spot where 
they have had buildings already put up, I be- 
lieve ?—In my opinion it makes very little differ- 
ence after a time. There is first of all a panic; 
then there is depreciation; but people get over 
it. 

2401. You think that the hospital already 
built there isin a better spot?—Yes. I think 
the hospital where it is now is will be very 
much more open than it would be three years 
after it was built at the other site. I mean, 
generally speaking, that the present neighbour- 
hood will remain for ever much more open, but 
the neighbourhood of West End would be ina 
few years much changed. : 

2402. What makes you say that ?—Because 
the whole of the ground about those three fields, 
and up to the Edgware-road, is laid out, much of 
it under an Order of the Court. of Chancery, for 
building purposes, and I think that it will become 
very densely populated indeed. 

2403. You think that people would build on it, 
supposing the hospital were placed there ?—Yes, 
I think people will build anywhere in time. 

2404, The presence of the hospital would make 
no difference, you think ?—I do not say that. 

2405, You are rather fond of living near hos- 
pitals, are you not; I suppose that if they had 
not raised your rent you would have stayed 
there ?—I think I should. 
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Tue Right HonovrasLtE GEORGE SCLATER-BOOTH, in THE CHAIR, 


Mr. JamEs HARVEY, re-called; and further Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 


2406. I BELIEVE that there are some further 
statements which you wish to make to the Com- 
mittee ?—First of all, I desire to read a letter 
which contains an offer of No. 3 site: “101, 
Park-street, Grosvenor-square. Dear sir,-—Mill- 
lane land. Referring to my letters of the 4th 
March and 9th April last, 1 have much pleasure. 
in stating that I am authorised by my client to 
continue the absolute offer for this land upon the 
terms therein mentioned for a period of six weeks 
from this date upon this understanding; that in 
the event of the matter being carried through, all 
the expenses connected with it (7. e., the solicitor’s 
charges and my commission of 5 per cent.) are to 
be defrayed by the purchasers. I am, dear sir, 
yours truly, Frederick Jones.” That site is there- 
fore still open. 

Mr. Pemberton. 

2407. Do you know who is the owner of that 
property ?—I do not know; Mr. Jones is the 
agent for the owners. I quote that to show that 
this site No. 3 is still to be purchased. I ask 
permission to produce a plan, showing the levels 
of the site, and showing that very much the 
larger part of the surface of the ground is below 
the level of the reservoir; it shows that the 
position of the drain would be at the bottom of 
the ground 30 feet below the bottom of the 
reservoir. The whole of the part which is 
coloured pink is below the bottom of the re- 
servoir, and a large part of the blue is also only 


- a foot or two above the level of the bottom of the 


reservoir. (The Witness handed in aplan.} Then 
with regard to depreciation of property, I may 
say that a rental of 5,174. had been depreciated 
162 per cent., which, at 20 years’ purchase, would 
give a capitalised depreciation of 17,1607. Then 
add 10 per cent.for advance which would have taken 
place instead of reduction, and you have 5171. 8s., 
which capitalised at 20 years’ purchase is 10,348 ., 
which gives 27,5087. capitalised depreciation on 
75 houses within half a mile of the hospital, the 
rating being actually reduced in the rate books. 
Then we will say estimated rental of houses let 
on lease or occupied by owners 20,0002, depre- 
ciated, say 10 per cent., though not altered in the 
rate books, 2,000 /., taken at 20 years’ purchase, 
that makes 40,0007. Now, take 30,0000. of 
other property. depreciated, say 5 per cent., which 


Mr. Pemberton—continued. 


is 1,500; that, at 20 years’ purchase, makes 
30,000 1., giving a capitalised estimate of depre- 
ciation of 97,508 2. in property of the annual 
value of 55,174 ., this being little more than one- 
fourth of the rateable value in one district of 
Hampstead only, namely, the old part of Hamp- 
stead, and does not include Kilburn or St. 
John’s Wood, &c., district No. 2. And this is 
exclusive of injury to schools, lodging-house 
keepers, and trade generally. Since preparing 
this statement I have ascertained from the rate 
books that my estimate is greatly under the 
mark. There is within an area of 500 or 600 
yards of the hospital residential property, exclu- 
sive of smaller property, of the gross annual value 
of 47,5821.; 10 per cent. depreciation on this 
amount is 4,758 /. 4s., which, at 20 years’ pur- 
chase, gives a capitalised depreciation of 95,1641. ; 
add to this the depreciation on, say, 30,000 J., 
smaller property, which is 1,500. at 20 years’ 
purchase, that comes to 30,000/., and it all gives 
a total of capitalised amount of depreciation 
125,164 7. I may state that I have here a sup- 
plementary report from Messrs. Debenham and 
Tewson; it is headed Messrs. Debenham, Tew- 
son and Farmer’s supplementary report as to the 
Small-pox Hospital at Hampstead, 22 July 
1875. This is with regard to the estimate which 
I have now read, especially. to the one which 
they have marked. This is dated yesterday, and 
they say: “ Assuming the figures m the annexed 
estimate marked A. to be correct, and that the 
properties referred to are respectively of the 
total annual value stated therein, we are of 
opinion that the depreciation in value consequent 
upon any permanent establishment of the small- 
pox hospital upon its present site is under esti- 
mated, especially with reference to the better 
and larger properties within the half-mile radius, 
many of which, in the absence of the hospital, 
would now realise very high prices, and their 
value for residential purposes would probably 
annually increase, but the effect of the perma- 
nent hospital would be to cause the tide of fashion 
to set and flow in other directions, and in the end 
we believe that the popularity of Hampstead 
would be greatly affected. We know so many 
cases in which popular prejudice has materially 
damaged values, that when such peesiice oe 
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Mr. Pemberton—continued. 
‘been established even the removal of the cause 


‘of it does not for many years, possibly for gene- 


rations, re-establish values. All the natural 
growth in value must consequently, m Hamp- 
stead, be checked, and this is not calculated in 
‘the estimate.” 

Mr. Coope. 


2408. Will you kindly state again the annual 
depreciation in the value as you would consider 
it of property immediately round the hospital 
owing to the vicinity of the asylum ?— The an- 
aual depreciation on 47,582 /. is, at 10 per cent., 
4,758 1. 4s. (this is within about” 500 or 600 


yards from the boundary of the hospital). I have 


abstracted this rental from the rate books; if you 
capitalise it at 20 years’ purchase, it gives a 
capitalised depreciation on that property alone of 
95,164 J. 

2409. And that the auctioneers, Messrs. De- 
benham and Tewson, consider an under esti- 
mate ?—Yes, they consider it so. 

2410. Attributing that depreciation to the 
vicinity of the asylum alone ?—Yes, entirely. 

2411. And you as one of the guardians of 
Hampstead, or a vestryman of Hampstead, have 
the means of ascertaining the rateable value of 
the property ?—No doubt; I have access to the 
books; I have seen them. 

2412. You certify to the correctness of the 
statement ?—Yes, I took the figures myself out 
of the rate books. I should add, that in addition 
to those amounts there is small property not resi- 
dential, of the estimated annual rental of 30,000 /., 
which taken at 5 per cent. depreciation only gives 
30,000/. capitalised depreciation. This is without 
reckoning anything for damage to schools, lodg- 
ing-house keepers, and trade in the immediate 
vivinity. If these items be taken into account, 
and also the depreciation of property in the 
parish of St. Pancras, which is in the vicinity 
of the hospital, the total amount of depreciation 
eannot be estimated at less than from 200,000 J. 
to 250,000 J. if the fever hospital should be per- 
manently established on the present site. 
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Mr. Coope—continued. 


2413. You say that the alternative site No. 3 
may still be purchased at the price of 1,000 2. per 
acre ?—Yes; the commission being paid by the 
purchasers, 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2414. I think I understood you to say that the 
resolution of the vestry to purchase a piece of 
land near the present hospital for a vestry-hall 
had been rescinded ?—No; I did not say that it 
had been rescinded, but that a resolution was 
passed by a special vestry, when a majority of 
26 against 21 voted tor rescinding it. The legal 
majority for rescinding the resolution requires 
two or three more votes. The effect is that 
nothing further has been done in it. In fact, the 
thing is waiting the decision of this Committee. 
I have no doubt that if the decision of the Com- 
mittee should be (much against our hope) to re- 
tain the hospital where it is, the site will be abso- 
lutely rescinded and given up. 

2415. But as things stand, the resolution to 
negotiate has not been actually rescinded, has it? 
—Just so. 

2416. It still stands, does it ?—Yes. 


Mr Ritchie. 

2417. But a majority voted for rescinding the 
resolution?—Yes, a large majority voted for re- 
scinding the resolution, but not a legal ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2418. I think I understood you to say that the 
alternative site No. 3 may still be bought ?— 
Yes; I have an absolute offer for alternative 
site No.3 by Mr. Jones, the agent for the pro- 
prietor. 

2419. Are you aware that the Water Company 
refuse to sell that land?—I do not know. I un- 
derstood last Tuesday that they bought it of Mr. 
Cotton some years ago. . 

2420. However, you state that that property 
may still be had ?—Yes. 


Captain GrorGr Barry, re-called; and further Examined. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2421. I rarnk that you wish to explain to the 
Committee a previous answer which you gave 
with regard to the persons whom you represent ? 
—Yes, when under examination by the Right 
honourable Chairman, I was asked what people 
I had been in communication with; I stated, or 
intended to state, that I had been in communi- 
cation with about 200. I think the object of my 
answer might be misunderstood, and I wanted to 
explain that I had been in personal communi- 
cation with 200 persons on the subject, but the 
committee is supported by fully one-third of the 
whole of the population of Hampstead parish. 
In confirmation of that [may mention that a public 
meeting was held last evening, and I was re- 
quested to hand the resolutions then passed, to 
the Chairman of this Committee, and also to the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
That resolution will confirm the fact that we are 
supported by a very large number of the inhabi- 
tants; perhaps more than one-third if they were 
polled. The resolutions are as follows :— That 
this meeting considers the conduct ef the com- 
- 0.133. 


Mr. Pemberton—continued. 


mittee of Hampstead residents in endeavouring 
to rid their own immediate neighbourhood of the 
hospital for infectious diseases without consider- 
ation for their neighbours, is calculated to pro- 
duce dissension and ill-feeling in the parish, and 
their statement that they represented the whole 
parish of Hampstead is not in accordance with 
facts.” That resolution was carried unanit 
mously. “That this meeting having heard the 
statement of the secretary of the West Hamp- 
stead committee for opposing the removal of 
the Hampstead Hospital for infectious diseases, 
cordially approves the steps they have taken, and 
requests them to continue their efforts to pre- 
vent the hospital being brought into this neigh- 
bourhood, and pledges itself to support them.” 
Carried unanimously. “That the chairman 
should sign the resolutions this meeting have 
unanimously passed this evening.” “ That Cap- 
tain Barry, honorary secretary of the committee, 
be requested to convey copies of these resolu- 
tions to the President of the Local Government 
Board.” I will beg leave to hand in at the same 
O3 time 
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Mr. Pemberton—continued. 


time a map, prepared by the surveyor of the 
local board of Willesden, showing the number of 
fog-signal stations close to alternative site No. 3, 
at which in foggy weather as many as a thousand 
fog signals have been discharged in one day. 

2422. Can you state what proportion of all 
the inhabitants of Hampstead parish this com- 
mittee represents ?—It represents fully one-third. 
As I have already stated, I believe, if the parish 
was polled it would be found that we represent 
more than that even. (The Witness handed ina 
map.) Ihave also to hand in, with the permis- 
sion of the Committee, some statistics with re- 
gard to the trafic returns. Extraordinary state- 
ments were made by many of the witnesses with 
regard to that traffic, and so last Sunday I put 
four men on to take the traffic, one on the Fieet- 
road, one on Haverstock Hill, one on Finchley- 
road, and one on the Edgware-road. | The traffic 
was taken for some six or seven hours. I con- 
stantly drove from station to station to verify the 
result of that traffic, and last Sunday at Fleet- 
road the traffic per minute was 14 human beings ; 
the traffic at Haverstock Hill was an average of 
14grds per minute, and six omnibuses per hour ; 
the traffic on the Finchley-road (that leads to the 
new site) was 24 passengers per minute; and the 
traffic on the Edgware-road, which is the great 
access to No. 3 site, was 29 per minute, and 284 
omnibuses per hour. 


Mr. Pell. 


2423. What point was that traffic taken at ?— 
Just at Brondesbury Station. There is no other 
turning after that until you pass Mill-lane. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2424, Have you personally ascertained the 
amount of the railway traffic close to the alter- 
native site No. 3?—I have made personal in- 
quiries, and I find that the traffic consists of 100 
passenger trains daily. 

2425. Does that include the goods traffic ?— 
No, it does not; there are 400 coal waggons 
shunted at night on an average, and there are 
nine steam engines employed all night on that 
traffic; there are 10 fog-signal stations and 40 
sidings for the purposes of the shunting, and it 
is proposed Considerably to enlarge this station 
as soon as the Midland lines are carried out. 

2426. It was suggested, I think by Dr. Mur- 
chison, that a wall should be built near or round 


Mr. GeorGe Carrick STEET, 


Mr. Pemberton. 
, 2437. ARE you a resident in the neighbour- 
hood of Hampstead ?—Yes, I am a resident in 
the neighbourhood of Hampstead. 

2438. In what part of Hampstead do you 
reside ?—At No. 1, Rosslyn-terrace; it is oppo- 
site Downshire-hill; my house is at the corner 
of Thurlow-road. t 

2439. Had you a case of small-pox in your 
own family in the year 1870?—Yes, I had. 

2440. Was that before the present hospital 
was used as a fever hospital?—I believe so. I 
cannot give the precise date when the first pa- 
tients were admitted there, but I know that it 
was prior to that time. 

2441. Of course, you do not trace that case of 
small-pox in your family to the existence of the 
hospital ?—Certainly not. 
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part of the site No. 3%—Dr. Murchison sug- 


gested that any hospital should be inclosed by a 
wall; if they inclosed the whole of the site No.3 
by a wall, they must make it 60 feet high in 
order to get at the top of the hospital. I have 
taken the elevation of the ground from one part 
to the other, and I find that the elevation is 
nearly 40 feet. 

2427, With regard to the entrance at the alter- 
native site No. 3, is that steép?—Yes, it is ex- 


tremely steep from Mill-lane up to the alternative — 


site No. 3. It isa very short and sharp rise to 
the top of the site, and Mill-lane itself im many 
parts is not more than 10 feet wide. 

2428. Is it steeper or not so steep as Haver- 
stock Hill?—Mill-lane is not so steep as Hayer- 
stock Hill, but I consider that the short ascent 
to the hospital is quite as sharp unless they cut a 
road in the tunnel. 


My. Collins. 


2429, With regard to the traffic, you say that 
you took these returns on Sunday last ?—Yes, 
last Sunday. 


2430. At what hour in the day was it 2 Pralf-- 


past 10 to half-past 12, and 2 o'clock to 7 
o’clock, ; 

2431. What kind of day was Sunday last ?— 
Last Sunday wasa dry day, and rather a favour- 
able day for Hampstead traffic. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


2432, With regard to the Edgware-road, are you 
not aware that the great traffic from this hospital 
would be along Haverstock Hill ?—I do not think 
that any traffic to this hospital, except from par- 
ticular districts, would go further up Haverstock 
Hill than the “ Adelaide.” 

2433. Would the ambulances pass at all where 
you took these returns?—Yes, they must pass 
there. 

2434. Coming from where ?—Coming im any 
direction from the hospital, and they cannot get 
into London without passing one of the two roads 
unless they pass down Mill-lane. 

2435. Is not that where they would pass !— 
No, certainly not; it is a direct line from the 
Edegware-road, straight up to Hampstead Heath. 

2436. What is the width of the Edgware-road 
there ?—It is a wide road, fully as wide as the 
Hampstead-road, and with very much more 
traffic. 


.B.¢.8., called in; and Examined. © 


Mr. Pemberton—continued. 

2442. Do you consider the present hospital to 
be situated in a densely populated neighbour- 
hood, considering the whole character of the 
neighbourhood ?—A great deal depends on the 
estimate that you take of a densely populated 
neighbourhood ; compared with other districts, I 
should say it was not a densely populated neigh- 
bourhood: There is a quantity of vacant ground 
there which is being continually built upon; 
a large portion of the vacant ground is called 
Spring-fields (that is near Swiss Cottage Sta- 
tion), of which it is proposed now to make a 
public park. xrart 

2443. Have you seen the notes, or heard the 
evidence given, with regard to contagion which is 


supposed to arise from the existence of the 


hospital ?—No; I have tried to get some ius 
° 
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of that kind for my own information, and to 
satisty myself whether the hospital was really 
injurious, or whether any case could be traced to 
causes arising from the hospital, and I have not 
been able to find any such case. 

2444. You do not consider the existence of 
the hospital has increased the mortality from fever 
or small-~pox?—I do not think so; but, though I 
live in the neighbourhood, I do not. practice 
there. 

2445. You know the practice of carrying 
patients on ambulances, I suppose ?—Yes. 

_ 2446. Could the danger arising from that 
practice be a great deal diminished by proper 
regulations?—Yes, certainly. Ithink that there 
should be police regulations with regard to the 
passage of ambulances through the streets. 

2447. They should not be allowed to stop in 
the streets, should they ?—Certainly not; they 
should not be allowed to stop in the streets. In 
the case of horse ambulances, which have been 
the chief things which have conveyed the hospital 
patients there during the late epidemic of small- 
pox, there is no reason for stopping. In the case 
of ambulances, where some have stopped at the 
side of the road, allowing people to peep in, that 
ought not be allowed, of course. If they are 
horse ambulances they will take the middle of 
the road, and not the side of the road. 
The ambulances should not be allowed to 
stop at any refreshment house. I consider 
the present site would be, in that point of view, 
a favourable one, because there would be less 
reason for their stopping on a short journey than 
there would be on a longer journey, where the 
attendants might say that they required refresh- 
ments, 

2448. You would not allow of the use of any 
ambulances exeept horse ambulances ?—I would 
not. 

2449, Are you acquainted with the proposed 
alternative site, No. 3?—I am not; I only know, 
generally, that it isin or near Mill-lane, and I 
know that there isa shunting station near it. 

2450. I suppose you agree with other witnesses 
who have been examined before this Committee, 
who say that the nearer a hospital is to the place 
from which the patients are removed the better ? 
—Yes, in reason that is so. 

2451. As you do not know the proposed site, 
you can give the Committee no opinion with re- 
gard to the relative merits of the two sites from 
that point of view ?—Just so, I could not give 
any opinion. 

2452. During the existence of the fever you 
had a great many patients in your own practice, 
I suppose ?—Yes, J had. 

2453. Is that in a populous part ?—It is in all 
parts of London. [ am medical officer to the 


Tit 
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telegraph branch of the General Post Office, and G. C. Steet, 


I have cases under my notice there which must 
occur in all parts of London, because the em- 
ployés live in all parts of London. 


Mr. Coope. 


2454. You are residing at Rosslyn Hill, I 
believe you said ?—Yes, 

a That is above the present site, is it not ? 
—Yes. 

2456. Have you a family ?—Yes. 

2457. Have you any small children?—No, the 
youngest is about 12 or 13. 

2458. But, suppose you had a family of small 
children, during the prevalence of an epidemic, 
should you give any instructions to your nursery 
maids to avoid or to seek Haverstock Hill ?—T 
should not have objected to their going there at 
all. 

2459. Should you allow your children to go 
where the ambulances are stopping; should you 
see no objection to that ?—Certainly not. 

2460. You think that there is no chance of in- 
fection in that way, do you?—Not a bit. I 
lived many years near the London Fever Hos- 
pital when my children were young. I never 
restricted them from going into the neighbour- 
hood. They took no harm from the hospital or 
ambulances, nor have I heard that anyone else 
did. 

’ Mr. Ritchie. 


2461. You say that you had a case of small- 
pox in your own family ?—Yes. 

2462. Had you been attending a small-pox 
patient before that?— Yes, I always attend 
small-pox patients if I am called to them. 

2463. But had you been attending a small-pox 
patient yourself at the time you had the illness 
at your own house ?—No, not immediately be- 
fore. I had attended some small-pox patients 
before then. There was one in Clerkenwell- 
road that I attended. d 

2464. How long was that before it broke out 
in your own house ?—-That case in Clerkenwell- 
road was in December and my child was attacked 
in March. 

2465, Can you trace that case which you had 
to anything in particular ?—I cannot trace it at 
all; she was first taken ill in St. Stephen’s 
Church; if the hospital had been in existence 
then, it might have been said that she had taken 
it from the hospital, but it was not then in exist- 
ence. St. Stephen’s Church is nearer to the 
hospital than my residence. 


¥ 
Chairman. 


2466. Is there anything further that you wish 
to state to the Committee ?— No. 


Mr, FREDERICK JAMES CLARK, cailed in; and Examined. 
/ ‘ 


Chairman. 


2467. You are a member of the well-known 
firm of Farebrother, Clark, & Co., estate agents 
and auctioneers ?— Yes, I am the sole representa- 
tive of Messrs. Farebrother, Clark, & Co. 

2468. I need hardly ask you if you have had 
great experience with regard to judging of the 
value of prospectus in and around the metro- 
polis? —I have had nearly 40 years’ expe- 
Tierice, | 

0.133. 
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2469. You know Hampstead and its surround- 
ings well, I suppose ?—Yes; I have represented 
the Wilson family for 30 or 35 years, and my 
late partner, Alderman Farebrother, had done 
so from the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. 

3470, Have you been professionally engaged 
for other landowners in Hampstead ?— Yes. 

2471. Have you formed an opinion with re- 

gard 
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gard to the adaptation of the present hospital at 
Hampstead for its purpose ?—I think that the 
present site is one of the best in Hampstead for 
its purpose. : 

2472. You give that evidence, having regard 
to the fact of its being exposed to or concealed 
from the greater part of the adjoining property, 
I suppose ?—Yes 5 as you go up Haverstock Hill 
it cannot be seen, and as you come to the corner of 
the “ George” it cannot be seen unless yeu go there 
and inquire for it. As you come along FPleet- 
road there is agood wall 10 feet high, and you may 
ask what the buildings inside are, just as you 
might ask in walking along the Marylebone-road 
what the iron-built fever houses in front of the 
workhouse are; but not one-tenth of the persons 
who are not immediately connected with the 
hospital know where it is. At all events, I know 
that not half the members of Parliament know 
where it is, for I have shown a great many of 
them round it. 

2473. Can you tell the Committee something 
with regard to what has been going on with re- 
ference to property in the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead. Can you mention any houses that 
have been built or enlarged, or the number of 
houses that have been enfranchised in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hospital since the hospital was 
established ?—The houses which have been built 
since the hospital came there are these: the 
houses in Belsize-avenue have almost all been 
built since the hospital was erected, the “ George” 
public-house has been enlarged, and the post- 
office and shops adjoining have been rebuilt. 
The Roman Catholic Orphanage has been built 
within the last three or four years, and Mr. 
Goode’s house, which is a very fine one, imme- 
diately opposite. I may state that the blue on 
the map represents the new buildings. 

2474, Have you had to do with the enfran- 
chisement of those properties ?— Yes, nearly the 
whole of Pond-street kas been enfranchised since 
the hospital was there, including one house es- 
pecially, No. 15, which was enfranchised by Mr. 
Kearsey in January 1874, because Sir Rowland 
Hill refused to buy it as copyhold, and his son- 
in-law, Mr. Fellowes, now lives there. 

2475. There is Erle House there, is there not? 
—Yes, the house there is pulled down; the site 
is being converted into very fine buildings. 

2476. Do you know anything about the Car- 
lisle House Estate ?—Yes, I enfranchised it, and 
it was put up for sale at the beginning ot this 
year; it did not sell, and while this Committee 
has been sitting it has, I am told, been sold for 
about 24,0007, 

2477. Is that going to be laid out for building 
purposes ?— Yes. 

2478. As you have been so long connected 

with the land dealings of the Wilson family, you 
are perhaps as well acquainted with the condition 
of house and land property in Hampstead as any- 
one ?—Yes, I should say that no one could be 
better acquainted with it than I am, 
_ 2479. What do you say with regard to the 
interests of owners of property in Hampstead, 
taking it in its largest sense, with regard to the 
two sites ?—I think there is great ery and little 
wool; they have raised an agitation which is 
perfectly unnecessary. 

2480. But who has raised it; will you tell the 
Committee, from your knowledge of the condition 
of the owners of property in Hampstead, what 
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are the relative interests of the different parties 
who support the 3rd alternative site and of those’ 


who support the present site ?—Sir John Wilson 
himself represents a million and a quarter of 


money in uncovered land. Hampstead is formed _ 


so that it can only elbow itself out to the west. 
2481. As the agent of Sir John Wilson, you 
are interested in a very large quantity of land, L 
suppose —Yes, 500 acres. 
2482. Who is it that wants the hospital re- 


moved if it is not Sir John. Wilson ?—That is | 


what I cannot make out. We are large land- 
owners, and we do not want it removed; Cot- 
ton’s trustees are large landowners, and most of 
those who form the executive committee have 
had their houses built since the hospital was 
there. 

2483. Do you state that, so far as you know 
the interests of the large landowners in Hamp- 
stead, they do not want the hospital removed ?—. 
Certainly not. 

2484, Would they prefer the No. 3 alternative: 
site, do you think ?—-The No. 3 alternative site 
stands, in the first place,in one of the highest 
parts of Hampstead; in fact, it is as close to the 
north-western verge of the parish as the other is 
to the south-eastern part of the parish ; both are 
on the confines; that happens to be a piece of table 
land forming part of some 20 acres sold in the year 
1857 to the Grand Junction Waterworks Com- 
pany, for the purpose of constructing a reservoir 
It is not in any way screened by any hill or 
rising ground as the other site is by Traitors’ 
Hill, and other positions of high ground; in the 
summer it is burnt up, and in the winter has the 
wind north, south, east, and west; in fact, no 
shelter. 

2485. Did you act for the Asylums Board in 
in procuring their present site ?—No. 

2486. Have you acted for them in procuring 
other sites ?—Yes; I suppose it was natural their 
not coming to me, as, like any other person having 
a very large stake in the parish, of course I should 
be desirous of sending the hospital elsewhere, or 
anywhere that I could. 

2487. Where you have been in the habit of 
obtaining sites for the Asylums Board purposes, 
have you done it in an open way, or given any 
special notice of what you were about, or advyer- 
tised without any concealment ?—I haye had to 
do it at all hours and at all times; in some cases 
I have been obliged to be on the ground in the 
month of January as soon as it got light, in order 
to form an opinion of the site, and I have had 
to take considerable responsibility on myself in 
order to get a site before it oozed out that I 
had been on the ground, so great was the difii-. 
culty. 

2488. You have found a difficulty in every 
case, have you?—I should say that in every 
case. I submitted six or seven sites to the 
Asylums Board. 

2489. From what you know of the interests 
of Hampstead as a whole, are you of opinion 
that building operations have been checked, or 
that the desire to acquire and enjoy house pro- 
property in Hampstead, has been checked by 
means of the establishment of the hospital ?— 
Quite the contrary. The old houses, with all the 
advantages of land around them, have been sold, 
and the land has been converted to building pur- 
poses. The whole of the Errington Estate has 
been sold and covered. ; Par 
2490. Do 
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Chairman—continued. 


| 2490. Do you know Sir Rowland Hill’s pro- 


perty °—Yes, I know it well. 
2491. Have you any reason to suppose that 


| that property has been very much depreciated 


and rendered valueless by the neighbourhood of 


fh: the hospital? —On the contrary, the value of 


that land will be trebled when Sir Rowland Hill 
dies ; it is an old-fashioned house, with too much 
ground to it for Hampstead, and he, having 


- enfranchised the outlets into Pond-street, gets a 


thoroughfare directly through, which makes it a 
yery important property; whereas, as a house 


and so many acres of land, it is comparatively 


insignificant. 
Mr. Coope. 
2492. You state that you consider that the 
present site of the Asylums Board is desirable, 


‘inasmuch as it is screened from the principal 


road; do you consider it an advantage to an 
asylum for infectious maladies, as far as you are 
able to judge, that it should be in a hollow ?—It 


_ is on a slope. 


2493. But do you think it is an advantage for 
infectious maladies, as far as you are able to 
judge, that-the hospital should be in a hollow ?— 
It is not in a hollow. 

2494. I ask you if it would be an advantage 
for infectious maladies to have a hospital in a 
hollow, or on the contrary ?—On the contrary, i 
should prefer it on a slope. 

2495. You would prefer it on a slope, and not 
in a hollow ’—Yes, I should prefer it on a slope, 


~and not in a hollow. 


2496. Do you consider it a disadvantage to the 
alternative site No. 3 that it is so exposed ?—- 
Yes, I think it is a disadvantage. 

2497. Why do you consider it a disadvantage 


_that a site should be exposed ; what damage would 


accrue ?—I am not a medical man. : 

2498. But you have given your opinion ?—Yes, 
I certainly should not think it good for a small- 
pox or fever hospital to be blown away in the 
winter, or burnt up by the heat in the summer ; 
nor do I think itis advisable that a hospital should 
be erected over a 46-feet railway cutting. 

2499. But supposing that medical men have 
stated that an exposed situation where the wind 
can blow through the hospital is the most desirable 
situation, should you be disposed to change your 
opinion with regard to the alternative site No.3? 
—I should not, and my experience extends all 
over the Continent. 

2500. Would you say that your experience was 


_ of more value than a medical man’s experience? 


—No, I do not say that; but I have had a good 
deal of experience. 

2501. With your great experience all over the 
Continent, I will ask you would it be desirable, 
in your opinion, to have an asylum for fever 
patients on a site surrounded by buildings, or on 


- an isolated situation standing in green fields ?— 


I think a site surrounded by houses not desirable. 
but the present site is not surrounded by houses 
in the way you mean. 


_~ 2502. But suppose, for a moment, that we are 


not alluding to any particular site. Take it as a 


general proposition, I want your opinion with 
_ regard to two sites; one in a hollow surrounded 
_' by buildings, and the other one on an eminence 


in the midst of green fields; to which site should 
you, with your great experience, give the pre- 


_ ference ?— Having regard to the purposes of the 


hospital, I should say, certainly the higher one. 
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2503. Have you had anything to do with the 
preparation of that map?—It was prepared in 
my office. 

2504. What was your object in preparing that 
map, when it was most important for the Commit- 
tee to have all the circumstances of the case 
brought under their notice, in such a way that 
you should thrust the site in question to one side 
of the map and leave the greater portion of the 
map entirely uninteresting or uninstructive to 
the Committee ?—Because we cannot get it. I 
have written to Major General Sir Henry James, 
and. it is not published. This is the Ordnance 
map. 

2505. Do you mean to say that the map to the 
east of that is not published and not possible to 
get?—I cannot get it from Southampton (you 
will see a duplicate of this map in my own 
office); we get them often with a single sheet 
left out. It is only through the courtesy of Sir 
Henry James that occasionally he has had sheets 
copied expressly for my purpose. 

2506. But there are the parish maps, are there 
not, by which, with the aid of your long connec- 
tion with the parish, you would have been able 
from your own resources to supply a map which, 
if merely a rough outline map, would have as- 
sisted in a measure in guiding the decision of the 
Committee ?—Singularly enough there is not a 
perfect map of the parish; one was commenced 
once but it is not finished. 

2507. You have seen that map (handing a map 
to the Witness) ?—Yes. 

2508. Is that at all to be relied upon?—Yes, 
as a sketch map. 

2509. Could you not have added a sketch map 
to the eastward on that map which is on the 
wall? — No doubt; but that would have been 
scarcely possible between last Tuesday and to- 
day. 


Mr. Ritchie. 

2510. Is that (handing a sheet to the Witness) 
the next sheet of the map ?—I should think that 
it was. 

2511. That is the sheet which you have been 
unable to get, is it?—Yes, I have been unable 


to get it. I sent to Stanford’s for it, and could 
not getit. That is all open land (referring to the 
map). 


Mr. Coope. 


2512. With your great connection as repre- 
sentative of the Wilson family and other owners 
of property in Hampstead, in preparing that map 
did I understand you correctly to say that you 
had been unable to obtain the continuation of the 
map ?—Yes; I directed a plan to be prepared of 
the whole parish of Hampstead, and the one 
there is all that we could get. 

2513. You were aware of the nature of the 
inquiry before this Committee, were you ?— 
Yes. 

2514. Do you think that that map gives all 
the information that the Committee could re- 
quire ?—It ought to have gone a little more to 
the right, no doubt. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


2515. Should you be surprised to hear that 
that sheet which has just been put into your 
hand came .from Stanford’s?—That is quite 
possible, but we could not get it. If you have 
to send down to Southampton it takes three or 
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Mr. Ritchie—continued. 


. four days to get a copy. They cannot put every- 


thing aside for us. 


Mr. Coope. 


2516. Did I understand you to say that you 
were employed by the Asylums Board to obtain 
sites for the asylum ?—I obtained the Homerton 
site and the Stockwell site, and the Kent-road 
site, and the sites for their two great lunatic 
asylums at Leavesden and at Caterham. The 
Brompton site I did not get for them. 

2517. Did you get the Hampstead site ?— I did 
not. 

2518. Supposing you had been employed by 
the Board and had had the asylum site and the 
No. 3 alternative site offered to you at the same 
time, with the maierials now before you, and the 
medical opinion with regard to the alternative 
site No. 3, which site should you have chosen for 
the purpose of the asylum ?—That is rather a per- 
sonal question, because I have a lot of property 
there not far from the alternative site No. 3. 

2519. You are interested in objecting strongly 
to that site, then?—Yes, I have about 35,000 /. 
worth of property there. 

2520. That is to say, property adjoining the 
alternative site No. 3?—No, not adjoming the 
alternative site No. 3, but very close to it. 

2521. You naturally object to that site on 
those grounds ?—Yes, | object to the site on those 
grounds, 

2522. On those grounds alone?—No, not on 
those grounds alone. 

2523. But we find that medical opinion would 
be in favour of an exposed situation and of iso- 
lation, and I think I understood you to say, 
putting the case as affecting any two sites, and 
not those two sites in particular, that an isolated 
and exposed site would, in your own opinion, be 
preferable ?—Taking it as an abstract question, 
that is so; but I should reserve to myself, even 
before a judge, the right of giving explanations. 

2524. Now, then, bearing that in mind, 
namely, that isolation and an exposed situation 
would make one.of the two sites decidedly 
preferable, have you any reason for selecting 
a site such as the asylums site rather than the 
alternative site No. 8, except from the fact of 
your having property in the neighbourhood of 
the alternative site No. 3?—Yes, certainly. 

2525. Will you kindly state those reasons to 
the Committee ?—In the first place, there is ex- 
posure,. which is against it. 

2526. You have already admitted that an ex- 
posed situation is desirable? — Yes, that was 
taking it as an abstract proposition. We were 


‘then talking of two pieces of land; one, say, on 


Dartmoor, and one at somewhere else. 

2527. But, taking it absolutely that one site is 
surrounded with buildings and that the other is 
exposed, that one site in the midst of houses and 
the other site surrounded by green fields, well 
exposed and quite isolated; then, bearing in 
view the objects and interests of the Asylums 
Board, you stated, I think very fairly, that you 
would select the site which should be isolated 
and exposed ?—Yes, on the bare proposition I 


should do so; but if you ask me whether I should: 


carry that out. by selecting a site exposed, when 
I could find another and a better one, I should 
certainly not select the exposed site in that case. 
With regard to the green fields, that again is a 
naked proposition. But where London is going 


ie 
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to now I cannot tell. Tyburnia in the year 1847 4 
- was nearly all uncovered land; or take Katon- 4 
square, Kentish-town, and so on; and these very , 


fields, if you drive up that road now, and see 


what is being done on the Errington estate, _ 
you will conclude that less than 25 years will | | 
completely swamp Hampstead with the new 


My 
] 


population. rales | 


2528. But this site, having-on one side a | 
water reservoir, and on the other a cemetery, _ 
and onthe third a railway, and on the fourth 
Mill-lane; that would perhaps render it, in your %) 
opinion, somewhat isolated, 1 suppose, and sepa- 


rated in such a way that buildings would not be | 
erected immediately around it?—Yes, they will © 
instantly. There is an offer now of 1,000/. an- 
acre for the whole of that frontage coloured red, — 


belonging to Cotton’s trustees, and that frontage 
bounds the main road; what is called Shoot-up- 
Hill Estate. I can produce the plan for its 
being laid out (producing a Plan). : 

2529. You made some reference to the water 
reservoir; did I understand you to say that you 


consider as a drawback the fact of a hospital | 


being near a water reservyoir?—I am not a 


medical man; but I should not put either a | 


cemetery or a hospital in such close proximity 
to a reservoir. 

2530. But suppose a medical man said that it 
was ridiculous to think that any infection could 
arise; suppose Dr. Frankland, having made a 
statement, had withdrawn it, would that induce 
you to change your opinion ?—No; I think it is 
half a dozen of one and six of the other. 

2531. Have you read Dr. Frankland’s evidence? 
—I have not seen any of the evidence which has 
been given before this Committee. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2532. I think you said that Sir Rowland Hill 
had enfranchised his property ?—No; Sir Row- 
land Hill was shut out from a very important 
frontage in Pond-street, and of course he could 
not build in a cul de sac. He applied to the 
Homage for the lords’ consent to take in the 
pieces of waste outside his property in Pond- 
street. I then said, why does not Sir Rowland 


Hill enfranchise the whole of the property at | 
once? The answer was, that he is a very old _ | 


man. But when he is dead and gone that build- 
ing frontage to Pond-street will no doubt be 
converted. He is too old now to entertain it, 
but the Homage possesses those bits of waste. 


2533. At what date was the enfranchisement; | 


was it after the hospital was put there or not ?— 
It was in the year 1874, 1 think. 


2534. But generally do you know whether the | 
enfranchisements have been made since the hos- 


pital was there?—Yes; they all vary from 1868 
to as late as 1874, which was the last that I have 
here. 
1874 on the 20th March. 


Mr. Pell. 


i 


2535. Is the fine arbitrary or certain in this bl 


manor ?-—It is the most arbitrary manor in the 
world. 
2536. Do you find that the fine for enfranchise- 


hospital being built ?—Not a fraction. 


get the opinion of a third man,” 


Sir Rowland Hill did this in the year | 


tie 


ment has been reduced in consequence of the — 
u When — 
they have spoken to me about it, I have said, | 
“T decline to settle it with you at all; youshould 


2537, The | 


Mr. Pell—continued. 


_ 2537. The copyholders have enfranchised on 
_ the increased rents ?—Yes, and there is the let- 

ting to be taken into account. 
_  _ 2538. But with your large experience, do you 
i believe the property near the hospital to be de- 
_ preciated by the existence of it ?—There is some 
y inferior property abutting on Fleet-road; so in- 
 ferior, that it is always more or less likely to be 
_ depreciated to some extent, and Mr. Hadley’s 
_ house has also depreciated; but he bought it 
| with a full knowledge of the facts, and Sir Row- 
~ land Hill, as a matter of sentiment, is, no doubt, 
_ tosome extent damaged. But Mr. Goode, who 
| has built a house rated at 4201. a year, has built 
|» it im the very teeth of the entrance to the hos- 
> pital. All those 16 or 18 houses in Belsize- 
avenue, varying from 180/. to 220/. a year, have 
been built since, or are building now; in fact, a 
_ lady’s school, which was turned out for the North 
- Western Railway, has actually taken two of 
' those houses, and taken the whole of the school 
there. I may state further that the houses are 
| let before they are finished. 
eg 2539. You know that, do 
i that. 

2540, Do you think that rent is affected by 
the fact of the hospital being there ?— No, the sur- 


| 


‘ 


you ?—Yes, I know 


- tor imstance,in Belsize Park, 1501, 1602, and 
170d. a year. 

2541. Youare,| daresay, of opinion that this agi- 
tation against the hospital results very much from 
wantof intelligence and want of information on the 
subject ?—It has been got up asacry. Il have 
here a statement of the rateable value of every 
gentleman’s property who is on that executive 
committee. 

2542. If you had charge of the selling of the 
property near the hospital, and pressure was 
placed on you to reduce the terms in consequence 
of the proximity ef the hospital, would you listen 
to that argument? — Certainly not; the best 
evidence you can have on that point is on the 
Carlisle Estate, which was put up in the month 
- of April, and it has been sold, I believe, while 
_. the Committee has been sitting, for 24,000 /. 


Mr. Pemberton. 

2543, How much an acre was it ?— Between 
' 1,8002. and 1,9007. an acre. Elm House has 
|. been pulled down within the last few months, 
_ and is now being covered with buildings. 
5 2544. Would it be fair to say that Carlisle 
| House lies in a direct line between the present 
| hospital and the body of the Heath ?— It extends 
_ from the middle of High-street in Hampstead to 
_ “the Hast Heath itself, where the donkey stations 
are put by the Metropolitan Board of Works; 
» about 300 yards from the railway station, I 
should say. 
2545. If it be true that infection is. likely to 
spread to persons enjoying themselves on the 
Heath, it is much more likely to spread to per- 
sons who would be resident on this Carlisle pro- 
' perty when it is built upon, | suppose ?— Yes. 
_ Another property is where the militia barracks 
are, and 30 or 40 new houses have been built there. 
___ 2546. The suspicion of that infection has not 
_ damaged the price of the property ?—No; I 
_ eould prove that by statistics. 
2647. You have been asked about the fact of 
_ the railway bordering the alternative site No. 3; 
_ it touches it at one corner, does it not ?-—Yes. 
ewe. lsd 
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Mr. Pemberton—continued. 
2548. That has been considered by some of F. 


the witnesses to be an advantage; but, on the ° 


other hand, there is the disadvantage of the noise, 
I suppose ?—Yes; I think those gentlemen who 
said that, had been thinking only of the coal 
station on No.1. There is one which is three 
or four times the size within a quarter of a mile 
of that very bridge, where you will see perhaps 
1,000 waggons passing to and fro and shunting 
there. , 

2549. The present hospital has also a rail- 
way which runs alongside of it, has it not ?--- 
Yes, near to it. 

2550. That is underground and there is no 
noise whatever, is there? — There is the whistling 
as the train comes out of and enters the tunnel ; 
and between the hospital and the railway are the 
intervening houses, South End Green, and the 
houses on the hill forming Rhodes’ Estate; it is 
some distance ; perhaps 200 yards. 

2551. Still, as far as a railway can give that 
advantage, there is a greater advantage by the 
North London Railway with a spoil bank adjoin- 
ing the present hospital than there is by the 
Midland with an open cutting, and the noise of 
shunting at the alternative site No. 3?—Yes, 
certainly. 

Mr. Hayter. 

2552. Has any, and if any, what estate has 
been sold in the neighbourhood of the present 
hospital since this Committee has been sitting ?— 
There was a contract pending, and 1 believe it 
was executed within the last three or four days; 
that is.the Carlisle House estate. 

2553. Can you tell me the acreage of that 
estate and the price that it was sold at ?—The 
acreage is 15, and it was bought in at 24,0002. on. 
the 20th April 1875. The reason of its being 
bought in was obvious. There happens to in- 
tervene a piece of land belonging to me between 
this land and the Heath; it is a very narrow 
strip, but enough to shut them out. That piece 
of land I signed the contract for the day before 
yesterday, and I have every right to assume that 
the contract for this has been signed ; that is 
my only reason, I heard that the price was 
24,000 J. 

2554. In your opinion, was the Carlisle estate 
in any way depreciated by the presence of the 
hospital ?—Not in the least; it was depeciated 
through there being a lease on it, which Mr. « 
Justice Willes, in his last decision, gave against 
the lord of the manor. 

2555. How far is the Errington estate from 
the present hospital ?— It is exactly opposite the 
Carlisle House property. Hampstead is one of 
the most extraordinary places in the world; it is 
like the Hog’s Back. 

2556. Did you mention the Errington Estate 
as being for sale?—It was commenced in 1869 
by Mr. Fox; part was sold in 1869; part was 
sold in 1872, and part in 1874. It has probably 
been one of the most successful operations in 
building which has occurred in Hampstead, un- 
less perhaps by men like Mr. Harvey, who have 
put up houses at 400/. a year... . 

2557. There again the value of the estate and 
of house property has not been depreciated ?— 
Not a fraction; they are very elegant specimens 
of architecture. We are refusing 2,500/. an acre 
for some of our own land adjoining the Errington 
Estate. 

2558. With regard to the Ordnance maps, is 
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there not very considerable difficulty in getting 
them sometimes, because the issue is entirely 
subject to the control of Sir Henry James?—Yes, 
there is great difficulty at times; but I must add 
that every facility that a Government body can 
afford is afforded by the establishment at South- 
ampton, and they have even had the courtesy to 
make tracings and plans of maps not quite perfect 
(on my paying for them, of course). You may 
go into Stanford’s and get a map which they 
have got, and you may not get another for a 
fortnight. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2559. Do you consider that the erection of 
this hospital has been pecuniarily advantageous 
to the parish of Hampstead?—No, nor to any 
parish. I certainly would not have a hospital in 
any parish with which I was associated if I could 
help it; but I am only a unit in a population of 
4,000,000. 

2560. You do not consider it a pecuniary ad- 


advantage to Hampstead to have that hospital 


there, do you?—No. 

2561. Then what did you mean by saying that 
a large number of estates had been recently cut 

up and thrown into building houses, and that 
so the rateable value had been increased ?— 
Because the houses in Hampstead were generally 
surrounded by from six to 15 acres of land. 
The class of men who lived in those houses, 
judges, and so on, go further away now, and the 
result is, that it is found better than getting 
360/. ayear, which Carlisle House was let at, to 
cut it up and sell it. 

2562. So that the value of the land has very 
much increased?—Y es. 

2563. That is what I meant by asking you 
whether the hospital had been a pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the parish ?—The value of the Jand 
will be increased in the way I have explained. 

2564. Did you intend to convey that the 
amenity of the residential estates had been de- 
stroyed by the proximity of the hospital, and 
that, therefore, the owners were willing to throw 
the land into building properties rather than con- 
tinue it as an adjunct to the houses ?—Certainly 
not. Sf 

2565. Did you not say that the land attached 
to Sir Rowland Hill’s house was too large ?—I say 
that, though Sir Rowland Hill, who has lived 
there for many years; may be too old to go into 
it, yet those who come after him will certainly 
avail themselves of the £. s. d. view of the ques- 
tion, and convert it into much greater value. 

2566. If the land now proposed to be occupied, 
and which was, in fact, occupied in past years by 
the hospital, had been devoted to ordinary 
building purposes, would it, in your opinion, 
have been more to the advantage of Hampstead ? 
—I do not know whether the hospital is rateable 
or not. I should think that it would be as 
highly rated as the houses on it after you have 
deducted the roads, which cuts up a fifth of the 
estate. 

2567. You say that a large number of people 
have come to reside in the district, that estates 
have been enfranchised, and that houses have 
been built since the erection of the hospital. But 
a statement has been made before the Committee 
that a general understanding prevailed in the dis- 
trict that the land was not to be occupied per- 
manently for small-pox patients; are you aware 
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of any such understanding in the district ?—There | 


was no general understanding from the time that 


I went first to that site, nor up to the present 
time; it is a small section of somebodies who 


have got this up. 

2568. Do you think that houses have been 
built, and that residents have come there with a 
full knowledge that there was a prospect of the 
erection of a permanent small-pox hospital there ? 


Ves: 


2569. I suppose you heard the last witness | 
state that there has been an immense depreciation | 
in the value of property in the neighbourhood ?— ©‘ 


Yes; but I have all the rate-books here, and I 
say that I do not agree with him; 1 have also got 


a statement which is entirely at variance with 


Messrs. Debenham and Tewson’s report. - 

2570. You do not believe in that capitalised 
depreciation which was quoted to us?--No: I 
say if there be any depreciation that capitalisation 
is probably right. 

2571. You do not believe that there has been 
any depreciation at all ?—Not at all. 

2572. Is it a fair description to say that the 
alternative site, No. 3, ison an eminence situated 


in the green fields, and that the proposed site for 


the hospital at Hampstead is in a hollow likely 
to disseminate diseasé?—No; 1 say it is not ina 
hollow to begin with; it ison the slope of a hill. 
It is something like 200 feet above the level of 
the high-water mark of the river Thames. 

2573. One of the disadvantages, as I under- 
stood you to say, of the alternative site, No. 3, 
was that it was over a cutting of considerable 
depth ?—Yes; 46 feet. 

2574, What was the disadvantage in that case ? 
~—The approaching goods and coal station, and 
also the approaching West-end passenger station 
where there are 100 trains a day, and they have 
besides the “ Welsh Harp” station, and a great 
coal station there, and then there is the continuous 
noise and whistling through the cutting. 


2575. Do you mean to represent that the _ 


cutting would act as a channel to conduct the 
sound ?-—The trains must make a noise, and the 
whistle must be heard. 

2576. But the depth of the cutting is no dis- 
advantage in itself, is it ?—I do not know that it 
is; but 1 should not puta hospital over a tunnel 
or cutting. I know that at Homerton there was 
one young lady who fancied some grapes, and 
she got out of the window and fell through the 
top of the vinery. 


Mr. Collins. 


2577. You say that, in your opinion, the pre- f 


sent site is the best site at Hampstead for a 
hospital ?—Yes, I think it is. 

2578. Why do you think that it is the best 
site ?—In the first place, sites at Hampstead are 
very rare. Ido not suppose that you could get 
any, except one of those three sites, that are 
isolated. Then you cannot see this existing site 
as you approach it from London; 1t dips to the 
south-east, and you come to a very fine road, 
namely, Fleet-road, along which there is a very 
good 10-feet parapet wall, like that on the Em- 
bankment here. The whole of the lands on the 
opposite road, running up to Kentish-town, are 
still open ficlds. You are screened from the 
north-east by Parliament-hill or Traitors’-hill, 


and from the extreme north by that block of — 


property of Rhodes, and also by the rising ground 


which 
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which runs up to the east part of Ken Wood, 
belonging to Lord Mansfield, where there are 
800 acres, and there is intervening, which you 
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3501. or 360/. a year; the lease expired, and then 
the property came into the market. The owner 
felt that it was more valuable as land for build- 
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can’ have in no other part within this distance 
of London, 250 acres of land (Hampstead Heath) 
dedicated to the public for ever, forming a kind 
of lungs to the hospital. 

2579. I think you say that the neighbourhood 
is not populous ?—It is not populous in the sense 
in which I should use the word; certainly not. 
The whole of Gospel Oak Fields has been laid 
out within the last 20 years. You have streets of 
a fair width, and no courts or alleys. The houses 
are either in rows or semi-detached, and you 
have, consequently, a smaller number of houses, 
and a smaller number of occupants. 

2580. You do not consider it a populous dis- 
trict, at all events ?—No, certainly not. 

2581. But if it be true that there are within a 
radius of half-a-mile 2,576 houses, would you call 
that populous or not?—Inasmuch as there are 
only 4,348 houses in the entire parish, I should say 
that was untrue; my return is extracted from 
the last census; I should say it is very unlikely 
or even impossible that that can be so? 

2582. You do not believe it ?—I do not. 

2583. If it were proved to your satisfaction 
that those houses did exist within half a mile 
radius of the hospital, would you then say that 
it was a populous district?—I must know the 
acreage that those houses cover before I can 
answer the question. 

2584 However, it is on the assumption that 
there are not 2,176 houses within half a mile 
radius that you say it is not a populous district ? 
—I say it is obvious to the eyesight that it is 
not a populous district. 

2585. But my question was this, is it not on 
the assumption that in your opinion the 2,176 
houses are not within a radius of half a mile of 
the hospital that you say it is not populous ?— 
Yes, and also using my own eyes with regard 
to the locality. 

2586. Butisit on the assumption that there 
are not 2,176 houses within half a mile radius of 
the hospital, that you say you consider the 
place not populous ?—I say that it bears a very 
short population according to its area. It is not 
populous in the way in which I think the honour- 
able Member intends to use the word. What I 
mean by populous is where there are seven to 
ten families in a house. : 

2587. That is your standard (you being a man 
of great experience in house property) of a 
crowded population ?—Yes, 

2588. Hight or ten families in a house ?—Yes, 
you get 15 or 16 people in a: house, and some- 
times. more than that. 

2589. You have not answered that question in 
the sense that I put it to you, so we will pass on. 
You say that the fact of the small-pox hospital 
existing at Hampstead has not depreciated the 
value of property at Hampstead generally ?— 
Yes. 

2590. You say that having had very great ex- 
perience, and having been identified with the 
district for a great many years ?—Yes. 

2591. You also state that the adjoining pro- 
perty, the Carlisle Estate, has been recently sold 
for about 24,0002. Now do you know whether 
there was an increase or a diminution in the 
value of that property in the last five years ?— 
It is impossible to say; the house was let at 

0.133. 


ing purposes than to re-let it again at that rental, 
and so it has proved. 

2592. But from your own knowledge of the 
district (and you must have known something of 
this property), can you say that during the last 
five years the value of this property has increased 
or diminished ?—I cannot, indeed; you will un- 
derstand that I do not pry into all these large 
properties unless I am called in to enfranchise, or 
something of that kind. 

2593. Ifit was stated that the value of pro- 
perty had been actually diminished in that dis- 
trict within the last five years, would you dispute 
that fact ?—I should not dispute it if I found it 
soon the rate-books; but I have found many 
discrepancies between the statements made by 
some of the witnesses and the rate-books; in the 
case of the “ George,” for example. 

2594. Would it be asking too much to ask 
whether, in your opinion, the value of property 
has diminished or increased on this Carlisle 
Estate, for instance?—For the special purpose 
for which it was used, namely, as a private house 
and ground, I should say it has certainly not im- 
proved in value. 

2595. Then this Carlisle Estate has certainly 
not increased in value during the last five years ? 
—Certainly not in the form of residential pro- 
perty; it has become a kind of commercial pro- 
perty. 

2596. Does not the comparison between the 
fact of its being offered in April without finding 
a bidder, and the fact of its being sold recently 
at 24,000/., show substantially that there has 
been a large diminution of the value of the pro- 
perty during a certain period ?—Not except as 
confirming the fact that the land,is too much for 
the house, and also as confirming the fact that 
when it is cut up you have houses of much 
greater value on very much less land; take, for 
instance, the whole of the Errington Estate; 
that has been done since the year 1869. 

2597. The Committee have had it in evidence 
that this property has certainly not increased in 
value during the last five years, is that so ?—It 
has certainly not increased in value as residential 
property. 

2598. You have stated, I believe, that most of 
the committee of the inhabitants who are inte- 
rested in opposing the present site have built 
their own houses since the present hospital was 
built?—No; I think I did not say that. I said 
that many of them had. I can tell you where 
every one of them resides, the most influential of 
them are certainly on their own properties. 

2599. But you said that most of the members 
of their committee have built their own houses 
since the hospital was built, as I understand you. 
Would. you now prefer to say many of that com- 
mittee ?—That would be, perhaps, a more correct 
statement. 

2600. You withdraw the word “most,” do you? 
—Yes. 

2601. Have you found an opinion of the fact 
whether the value of those houses has in- 
creased or diminished during that time; I mean 
the houses built by the members of the com- 
mittee ?—I cannot tell. They have been built 
varying year by year. The owners live in them 
themselves. 
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2602. The whole period of time is not very 
long, this property having been purchased in the 
ear 1868?—They are occupied by the persons 
who built them, and unless they appeal against 
the assessment, I assume that the houses have 
2603. But perhaps your answer would be this, 
that you can form no opinion as to whether the 
value of those houses has increased or diminished? 
—My opinion is adverse to there being any de- 
preciation. 

2604. Will you undertake to say that there is 
no depreciation in those houses?—I say that there 
is no depreciation on all this new property that 
has been built. 

2605. That is to say those houses built by 
those gentlemen ?—Yes, and likewise those houses 
in Belsize Avenue. 

2606. I am speaking altogether of the houses 
which you state have been built by the members 
of the committee of inhabitants since the hospital 
was built; you state that most of the executive 
committee have built their own houses since the 
present hospital was built; now, taking those 
houses, the question I put is this, whether the 
value of those houses built by those gentlemen 
has increased or diminished since they built those 
houses, and your answer is, I think, that the 
value has not diminished of those houses ?—If 
one may judge by seeing how they are occupied, 
and the nice way in which they are fitted and 
furnished, I say no. 

2607. Then, if they state themselves and en- 
deavour to prove by statistics that the value of 
their houses has diminished, you cannot agree 
with that? — It is simply a sensational idea 
that they have taken up without even having 
had an opportunity of proving it. If they had 
proved it, it would have been perfectly justifiable 
for them to haye come here and said so; but not 
to lead you into the absolute proposition that the 


-property has depreciated unless they have left a 


house and let it; in which case they might be 
more able to tell. 

2608. You have told us that you procured 
most of the other sites for hospitals for the 
Asylums Board?—Yes, Homerton, Stockwell, 
and Old Kent-road, or New Kent-road; but not 
Brompton or Hampstead. 

2609. Neither did the Asylums Board even 
apply to you, did they ?—They did not apply, 
but seeing an advertisement that one was wanted 
on the northern side of London I went to a site 
immediately adjoining the prison in Camden 
Town, but I was spotted at once. I cannot go 
anywhere round London without being spotted. 

2610. You said that you could very well un- 
derstand why the Asylums Board did not apply 
to you?—] think it was natural that they should 
not apply to me, as representing such a large 
interest; first, personally and then as represent- 
ing the largest landowners, and two or three 
other landowners; it would have been*very bad 
policy. 

2611. Would it not strike you that that was 
the very reason they should apply to you?—I do 
not think it would have been wise to let me know 
about it. If they had gone on in the way I heard 
suggested in this Committee Room they would 
not have had a hospital to this day, 

2612. Have they had dealings with you with 
regard to this site? No; excuse me, this was the 
first site they selected. Ain 9 
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2613. They had not dealings with you pre- — ° 


viously ?—No. 


2614. Though they knew that you were in- 


terested in property here to a large extent they 
kept away from you ?—Yes, I knew the property, 
of course, because it was enfranchised and was 
sold by Mr. Dent, and bought by Mr. Salter. 
The next I heard after that was that it was sold 
for a site for a hospital. If I wanted to buy a 
particular property belonging to you I should 
not let you know I wanted it, whether it was in 
London or any part of the kingdom. 

2615. But after the evidence you have given, 
you are the very man I should apply to if I 
wanted to buy property in Hampstead, knowimg 
that you are interested so largely?—I am afraid 
that you would apply to a person who would not 
be in a position to sell it to you. J am in a posi- 
tion antagonistic to most. of the inhabitants. 
Having to take the fines from them they say, 
‘‘Here comes Mr. Clark to put his hands into 
our pockets.” ; 

2616. Did you not say that the reason the 
Asylums Board did not apply to you-was that 
you had a large interest in Hampstead, and that 
you would be desirous of not haying a hospital 
near ?—I do not know that that was the reason, 
but that was the inference I should draw. 

2617. You did draw that inference ?—Yes, I 
did draw that inference. 

2618. You supposed that the reason was they 
knew you had a very large interest in property 
in Hampstead, and that you would be desirous of 
sending this: hospital elsewhere, or any where ?— 
Yes, of course, or in any other parish. 

2619. Now, how does that agree with the state- 
ment that you put so fairly and fully before us, 
that, in your opinion, this hospital in no way di- 
minishes the value of property in Hampstead ?— 
Except sensationally it does not. 

2620. But you had not this sensation in your 
own mind when you formed that opinion, had 
you?—TI had the sensation that I would rather 
not have the hospital. 

2621. When you formed the’ opinion that the 
Asylums Board did not apply to you for the 
reason that you ‘had property in the neighbour- 
hood of Hampstead, your mind was not in- 
fluenced by any sensational views then; it was 
rather a reflection on your part that any attempt 
to establish a hospital there would rather diminish 
the value of property, was it not ?—No, I think 
not; I think it was purely sensational. I had a 
very large matter on my hands then, trying to get 
my clients to sell the Heath to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

2622. But as there was no third party, on 
whose part was the sensation ?—I had nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

2623. But what produced the sensational sen 
timent at the time; in whose mind was the sen- 
sation at the time?—When I heard it had been 
purchased. 

2624. But I speak of the time previous to the 


purchase ?—When I heard that it had been pur- — 


chased for a small-pox hospital, I naturally said 
that I would rather it had not come to Hamp- 
steadi-)"* , 

2625. But I speak of a time previously to that, 
because you say they did not apply to you as 
they were aware that you had a large interest in 
Hampstead ?—I knew nothing about it before- 
hand; I was speaking of a time afterwards. — 


2626. Is 


\ 
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2626. Is it a fact that you thought that by 
establishing the hospital at Hampstead you would 
very greatly depreciate the value of property 
there ?—I never gave a thought to it; but after 
they had bought the site of which I saw some 
notice in the daily papers, my impression was I 
would rather it had not come to Hampstead, and 
that if I had known it and could have prevented 
it, | would. 

2627. But { think you said that the Asylums 


Board did not apply to you because they knew 


you had large property there ?—I have no right 
to put that on them. 

2628. Then do you withdraw that observation, 
that the reason why they did not apply to you 
was that they knew you had large property at 
Hampstead, and that you would probably be 
desirous of sending the hospital elsewhere ?—I 
say that was my inference. | had no communi- 
cation with the Board, and scarcely knew of their 
existence as a Board until after they had pur- 
chased the Hampstead site. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2629. You knew nothing about it until then? 
—No; that was the inference that I very 
naturally drew, because I knew nothing about 
it. 

2630. When you heard that that had been 
done you supposed the Asylums Board had not 
come to you on that account ?—Yes, that was a 
natural inference to draw, I think. 


Mr. Collins. 

2631. At all events you found yourself great 
difficulty in obtaining sites in any quarter for the 
Asylums Board ?—Yes. 

_ 2632. What was the cause of that difficulty ? 
—Because there was a feeling a sentiment I pre- 
sume against hospitals. 

2633. You do not much believe in that senti- 
ment ?—I believe that in dealing with a gigantic 
population like this you must put sentiment aside ; 
put the hospitals where you can and where the 
legislation directs you to put them. If they 
were to come next door to me, though it would 
seriously damage my property, I might be bound 
to submit. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


2634. The Right honourable Chairman asked 
you whether building had been checked in 
Hampstead in consequence of the hospital being 
where it is, and you said quite the contrary ; did 

ou mean to say that the hospital has encouraged 

uilding? —I should not say that. What I 
meant was merely this, that the estates as they 
fell in had been developed. 

2635. It has not checked building at all then ? 
—Certainly not. Building has increased from 
the very fact of gaining the Heath. That was 
bought about the year 1870. 

2636. At all,events the sentiment that you 
speak of has not checked building there near the 
hospital ?—It has not as you can see. 

2637. I think you are owner of some property 
near the alternative site ?— Within half a mile I 


have large houses surrounded by 25 acres of 
__land which represent about 40,0007. worth of 


‘property. ; 
2638. Is that land which is likely to become 
building land ?—When I am dead and gone. 
2639. You bought it for building land, did you 
0.133. ; 
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not?—No, I bought it to keep some sheep on 
10 or 15 years old. 

2640. But you gave a building land price for 
it, did you not ?—Yes, I did. 

2641. You would have objected to the hospital 
-being on the alternative site, No. 3, because you 
had property near it?—Yes, I should. 

2642. But if it has not checked building near 
the present site, why should it do so near the 
alternative site, No. 3 ?—Because the alternative 
site, No. 3, is entirely a new district, and one of 
the prettiest districts out of London. 

2643. What has that to do with it ?—I think 
it has a good deal to do with it, with regard to 
builders, and it has a good deal to do with those 
who lend their money. 

2644. But why?—Because people will not 
willingly come and live in the neighbourhood of 
a hospital. 

2645. And then, of course, they will not build 


houses in the neighbourhood of a hospital ?—. 


No. 

2646. But-you say they have built houses near 
the present site, do you not? —They have done 
so in Belsize-avenue. I am afraid that the 
Committee have no idea of the peculiar contour 
of Hampstead. 

2647. Never mind about the contour of Hamp-= 
stead. When you were asked whether the pre- 
sent hospital had checked building operations, 
you said on the contrary, but you possessing 


building land near to the alternative site, No. 3,. 


object to the hospital being there because you 
have that land. ‘Therefore, the inference is that 
your impression is that a hospital there would 
check building ?-—Yes. 


2648. Does that agree with the other state- 


ment which you made ?—I think that both state- 
ments are consistent. It has so happened that 
near the present site of the hospital there has 
been more change than in any other part, while 
here you have some green fields, as they were 20 
or 30 years ago. In Hampstead itself, the old 
houses are giving way to a small class of houses. 

2649. Still you object to the hospital being 
built on alternative site, No. 3, because you have 
property near it?--Yes, I have property there, 
and it is also because I represent all that red 
property on the map ! 

2650. Now, about the building which has take 
place, and the enfranchisements; I suppose that 
if the property was depreciated it would be more 
easily enfranchised, would it not; that is to say, 
if the property were to fall in value it would be 
more easily enfranchised; is not that so?—-No, 
because I should avail myself of the 16th Clause 
of the Copyhold Act, by which I have a right to 
take into consideration all future considerations 
for building purposes or otherwise. 

2651. If I have some dand for which I pay 
50/., and the value falls to 40 /., I could enfran- 
chise it more readily than I would have done if 
it had been 50 Z., could | not ?—Not a bit. 

2652. You said that this agitation was all cry, 
did you not ?—Yes. 

2653. I think you used some such words as 
that this agitation was got up by nobodies?— 
No; I think I said it was a cry got up by 
nobody. 

2654. Is Mr. Charles H. C. Wood a man of 
any standing ’—He is. , 

2655. Is Mr. Robert B. Wood a man of any 
standing ?—Yes. 
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2656. Is Mr. Joseph Hoare a man of any 
standing ?—Yes. 

2657. And Mr. Matthieson ?—Yes. 

2658. Is Mr. Lund a man of any standing?— 


es. 

2659. Is Mr. Cookson a man of any standing? 
—Yes, he is one of the old families. 

2660. Is the Rev. Henry Wright a man of 
any standing ?—I do not know him. 

5661. Is Mr. Bagshaw, the Queen’s counsel, a 
man of any standing ?—Yes. 

2662. Do you know whether those gentlemen 
are on the committee or not ?—I do not see Mr, 
Bagshaw’s name. 

2663. You do not know that he is not on the 
committee, do you ?—I know that this committee 
list is published every week in the Hampstead 
paper. 

2664. But Iam reading from the list of the 
committee in the “Times,” and in the first list of 
the committee I find all those names on the list ? 
—You do not find them afterwards, perhaps, for 
you find Sir John Wilson’s name on that list but 
not afterwards. 

2665. Now about Mr. Goode’s house; is he in 
favour of the hospital ?~—No, he is an opponent, 
but I should have thought that he might have 
made himself satisfied about the consequences of 
the hospital before he spent that large sum of 
money. 

2666. But I thought you meant to convey 
that having built the house since the hospital 
came there he did not care about it?—He is one 
of our opponents, but it is a very good house, let 
at 4207. a year. 

2667. Was this land which was sold since the 
committee met in process of sale before the com- 
mittee met ?—It was put up in April, and then 
it was in Messrs. Fox & Company’s hands to find 
a customer. 

2668. When did the former negociations take 
place ?—I donot know; they came to me to buy 
that strip of land. I -said, ‘You shall have it,” 
and I signed the conveyance of that strip two or 
three days ago; so I assume that the land is 
sold. 

2669. When did they come to you for that strip 
of land ?—On the Ist of April. 

2670. But it is since this committee have met 
that the sale has taken place ?—Yes, the sale has 
taken place since the meeting of the committee. 

2671 Do you think that the meeting of this 
Committee has had anything to to with the sale ? 
—I think nox. 

2672. Is not that quite possible?—I should 
say certainly not, because negociations had been 
going on long before the House appointed this 
Committee. 

2673. But negotiations and sale are two very 
different things, are they not ?—But one leads to 
the other. 

2674. But one does not always follow the 
other, does it ?— No, I wish it did. ‘ 

2675. Do you not think it is quite possible 
that, the sale having taken place since this Com- 
mittee was appointed, that may have had some 
influence on the purchase ?—No; I believe I held 
the whole control over it. 

2676. But they could have obtained that strip 
of land from you before, could they not ?—I 


offered it to them, but they declined it. 


267 7. Was that since this Committee has met ? 
—No, that was before the enfranchisement. 
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Mr. Ritchie—continued. 
2678. You offered them a strip of land, and 


they declined it?—Yes, before the enfranchise- 


ment; it was a long suit. 

2679. All I ask you is this; is it since this 
Committee met that you have sold this strip of 
land?—It is; but long before the Committee 
met negociations were going on. 

2680. You offered it, and they had not taken 
it?—Not the original parties, but other parties 
were the purchasers; they have taken it. 

2681. But it was after the Committee met that 
you sold the land?—Yes; but I am held to a 
letter as far back as the 15th of February last. 

2682. But they did not buy it of you?—l was 
told that they would file a Bill in Chancery, and 
T answered that there was no contract, and so the 
event has proved. ; 

2683. You said that you were antagonistic to 
most of the inhabitants of Hampstead, I think? 
It is a common joke against me, “ Here comes 
Mr: Clark on -his fire-engine to take the money 
out of our pockets.” a 

2684. Did I understand you to refer to some 
sales by Messrs. Fox & Bousfield, three or 
four years ago, as being very goed sales; what 
were those sales?—That was the Errington 
House Estate. 

2685. Is not that such good land as the Carlisle 
House Estate ?—Yes. 

2686. Is it for building purposes ?—Yes. 

2687. Does not the Carlisle House Estate abut 
on the Heath?—It will now, but the aspect is 
north; the aspect to the Errington Estate is 
south south-west; it will go down to the Finchley 
New Road, with an access to the Midland Rail- 
way, and the North London Railway, and so on. 

9688. Is it not a great inducement that it 
abuts on Hampstead Heath?—The Carlisle 
House Estate is not to be compared with the 
Errington Estate. 

2689. I speak of the land?—No, nor the land 
either. 

2690. Does not the Carlisle House estate go 
down to Hampstead Heath ?—Yes, but it is the 
worst portion of Hampstead Heath, called the 
East Heath. 


2691. How much an acre was the land which 
you spoke of as being sold by Messrs. Fox & — 


Bousfield, and which was bought three or four 
years ago. Do you know that some of the land 
was sold at 3,000 7. an acre a few years ago?— 
It was not; Mr. Fox told me that it was about 
2,300 1. an acre; it was sold in small lots. 

2692. 1 am told that you are wrong, and that 
it was sold at the rate of 3,000/. an acre; do you 
really know ?—I had it from Mr. Fox himself; 
if your informant meant to say that the whole of 


it was sold at the rate of 3,000 /. an acre, I give — 5 | 


it an unqualified denial. 
2693. How much was the Carlisle House land 
gold for ?—That would be about 1,800 /. an acre. 
2694, That saie has just been made, you say ? 
—{ have every reason to believe so, but I have 
not seen the contract. 


2695. That is land which abuts on Hampstead — 


Heath, is it not?—It will now abut on Hamp- 
stead Heath. 
2696. With regard to the density of the popu- 


lation around the present site, you said that you — 


could hardly believe that what was stated could 
be true; do you know the population of Hamp- 
stead ?—In the year 1871 there were 4,348 
houses inhabited, 399 houses uninhabited, and 


157 houses 4 
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157 houses in course of building ; 
lation was 32,281, 

2697. What is the population within a half 
mile of the radius of this hospital, or what was it 
at that time ?—I¢+ was rather less than it is now, 
I should say. 

2698. How much ?—I cannot say. 

2699. Should you be surprised to hear that it 
is 6,500 ?—I should be surprised to hear that. 

2700. But you are not prepared to contradict 
that statement, are you ?— No. 

2701. Do you know that the haif-mile radius 
embraces some of the parish of St. Pancras ?— 
We have confined ourselves entirely to Hamp- 
stead. 

2702. You are not aware that part of the 
population of that half-mile radius is in the 
parish of St. Pancras ?—You get a more densely 
populated district, of course, in that case. i 

2703. Do you know whether ambulances 
coming from Paddington would, of necessity. go 
past the Brondesbury Station; I mean in going 
to the No. 3 alternative site?—They must do so, 


and the popu- 


‘IT think. 


2704. You are satisfied of that ?—Yes, be- 
cause you have the two great railways. 

2705. With regard to the noise of the railway, 
what class of houses are there being built near 
the alternative site No. 3?—'The most expensive 
houses there are at a rental of 220/. a year on 
the opposite side. Those on the other side would 
be about 150/. or 1607., and coming lower down 
to the station they are about 60 /. 

2706. Do yon think that the noise would have 
the effect of annoying the people in those houses? 
—I think it isan annoyance myself. 

2707. But yeu do not know that it has depre- 
ciated the value of property ?—It certainly has 
not, judging from the class of houses. 

2708. Did you say that Sir Rowland Hill had 
enfranchised some of his iand ?—Some large strips 
of land in Hampstead are the property of the 
lord of the manor, which Sir Rowland Hill was 
unable to utilise himself, except with the consent 
of the Homage. Application was made for those 
strips of land, and I suggested that Sir Rowland 
Hill onght to have it. 1 put myself into commu- 
nication with his solicitors, and I put it to the 
Homage that it should be dene. 

2709. But are you aware of Sir Rowland Hill 
haying enfranchised any land there at all?--- 
Yes: 

2710. I am told that he has not enfranchised a 
single square inch?—He may have done it through 
trustees. 

2711. I did not put the question with any 
arriére pensée of that kind, but I am told that 
he has not enfranchised a single inch ?—He is 
admitted, and can come in and enfranchise to- 
morrow. 

2712. But, at all events, he has not enfran- 
chised ?—No; that is true; but he is admitted, 
and he can enfranchise any day he pleases, or the 
lord can compel him any day to entranchise. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2713. Was this waste land ?— Yes. 
2714. He has been admitted as copyholder ?— 
Yes, and no one can take it away from him. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


2715. Can you compel him to enfranchise ?— 
Yes. 
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2716! Was not the whole of Sir Rowland Hil’s ¥. J- Clark. 


previous property in the same position ?—That is 
all copyhold, and that is the reason I suggested 
he should do it altogether. e 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2717. Task you, as a matter of fact, has any 
part of this land been enfranchised by him ?— 
No. 

2718. But he is admitted as copyholder ?— 
¥ es, and no one can dispossess Sir Rowland Hill 
of it. 

Mr. Coupe. 


2719. With regard to the noise of the railway 
near the alternative site No. 3, you are aware 
that the Asylums Board have purchased, though 
not through your instrumentality, a plot of ground 
at Brompton, and you are aware that the railway 
ig in a deep cutting at the alternative site, No. 3, 
are you not?—Yes a very deep cutting. 

2720. Would the wall built on the adjoining 
side of the site in a great measure deaden any 
sound that would be objectionable to the patients? 
—That would depend rather more upon the 
sleepers and the rails than on the wall, I think. 

2721. You are aware that the Asylums Board 
have purchased a site at Brompton, are you not? 
—Yes. 

2722. You know the site, I suppose ?—-Yes, I 
know the site. I think it is part of Lillie Bridge 
Polo ground. 

2723. You know that the railway runs on one 
side, | suppose ?—Yes, the railway runs on one 
side. 

2724. And that it is not in a deep cutting ?— 
No; it is on the level, I should think. 


2725. And where trains are running con- 
tinuously all day ?— Probably every five 
minutes. 


2726. But still the Asylums Board have pur- 
chased that site, have they not?—Yes, they 
have. I had nothing to do with that. 

2727. You are also aware that Guy’s Hospital 
is no great distance from the London Bridge sta- 
tion ?—-Yes, I am aware of that. I represented 
St. Thomas’s Hospital when it was pulled 
down. 

2728. That was close to London Bridge 
station also, was it not ?—Yes. cd 

2729. But Guy’s Hospital still remains ?— 
Yes, only it is screened by those fine arches. 

2730. There are fog signals and engines 
screaming ali day long, are there not ?>—Yes, and 
a great part of the night too. 


Chairman. 

2731. I understand you are so far an unpre- 
judiced witness on this occasion, that if you had 
been consulted with a view to the acquisition of 
any site in Hampstead originally, you would 
have been disposed to give as little assistance as 
possible ?—Yes. 

2732. But the hospital bemg there, you dis- 
tinctly prefer that it should remain where it is 
rather than it should be removed to the alterna- 
tive site No. 3?—Yes. 

2733. Your opinion is, being a resident in 
Hampstead yourself, that the hospital is in as 
inconspicuous and unobjectionable a position as 
could be found ?—It is in the most unobjection- 
able position in the whole of Hampstead, I 
think. 

2734. You admit that in the immediate neigh- 

bourhood 
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bourhood of the hospital there may be some 
depreciation of second-class house property ?— 
Yes. 

2735. But, speaking in the interests of the 
principal landowners, you contend that there has 
been no drawback through this hospital to the 
continued increase of the value of building pro- 
perty in the parish ?—I do. 

2736. There is one point with respect to alter- 
native site No. 3, which has not been alluded to 
by you; do you think it an objection to either 
of the alternative sites that they are on the ex- 
treme limit of the metropolitan district, so that 
they can be only availed of by persons brought 
from one direction, and that they are not 
available for the population living to the 
north and to the west?—I think that. is objec- 
tionable, and, when originally instructed, a plan 
was prepared by me giving a radius within which 
I was to try to find sites with a view to the hos- 
pital being workable each way. 


Mr. Pemberton. 


2737. Are you aware that evidence has been 
given from the rate books, which actually does 
show a considerable depreciation ?---Yes, m_ cer- 
tain circumstances it may be so; but we have 
got the rate books here, and we always have 
them at the office ; we have got now what is pro- 
posed for the assessment of 1875, in which almost 
every rating is considerably increased. 

2738, Can you give the Committee any general 
information with regard to the reason in the case 
of those particular properties which have been 
proved to have been considerably depreciated ?— 
I cannot; there are two houses which were let 
at 2007. a year each, and they are now let at 
1007. a year each; every adjoining house has 
increased 

2739. It was suggested by some one that no 
reduction was ever made, except on a change of 
tenant ?—That is so. I wrote to ascertain why 
I had not received notice of the rating, and the 
answer was, “ We have kept you on at the same 
rate. namely, 375/. a year”; and you do not 
receive any reduction unless a charge is made. 


Chairman. 


2744, You were Surgeon-major of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, I believe ?— Yes, and Iam so still. 

2745. Were you a nominated manager of the 
Asylums Board from the first ?—Yes, by original 
nomination. 

2746. Can you corroborate what has been 
stated by Mr. Wyatt on behalf of the Asylums 
Board, that every endeavour has been made by 
that body to do their duty under the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament, with the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, with a view of 
providing accommodation for the pauper fever, 
and small pox patients of the metropolis, without 
favour or affection with regard to one or other 
part of the metropolis ?—Yes, every endeavour 
was made to provide suitable sites considering 
the class of patients. 

2747. Can you remember on what principle it 
was that Hampstead was picked out as a place 
peculiarly advantageous for that purpose ?—In 
taking the metropolis, it was parcelled out: into 


Mr. Jonn A. Bostock, c. 
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2740. But the evidence that was given before | _ 
this Committee was rather strong, that there have | 
been considerable depreciations; you cannot ex- 
plain that ?—I cannot explain that; I have the * 
rating for 1868, 1871, and 1875; at least, a great 
part of 1875; I will take a case. In 1871, 1 find 
1002.; in 1875, I find 1302. Then the “ George” 
inn. In 18681 find 75/. (met 60J.) rating was 
increased in 1871 to 100/., net 844; it is down 
for this year’s assessment, subject to appeal, at . 
1302., net 1092; Sir Rowland Hill’s house 1502, . 
land 121, net 1207.; land 107.; in 1871 it isa 4 
small increase ; in 1875 it is 150/., net 1252,and | 
14. 7. instead of 12 /. for land. 


Mr. alli. 


2741. What has been the cause of the increase 
. there ?—Perhaps there have been a few pur- 
chases of land, which have come into the assess- 
ment; Haverstock-hill seems to have been kept 
about the same; for instance, Mr. Fripps’ house, 
No.1, Belle Vue, which was 637. in 1868, gets up 
in 1871 to 751, and in 1875 the new assessment 
is 1051., and the very back of his house abuts on 
the hospital, and it is just the same with other 
houses adjoining. Speaking generally from the 
rate books, you do not think that there has been 
any depreciation at all; is that so?—I cannot 
find it; I have here the list for Lawn-road. 
There there is some difference which I am unable 
to account for, unless I saw the house myself; 
perhaps they have got into a state of great 
dilapidation. 
2742. Do they take into account the state of 
repair the houses are in with regard to the rat- 
ing ?—They do; they may deduct one-sixteenth 
for that; I have here one case of 2101. reduced 
to 175 1.; but when you cast up the totals of this 
rating, taking the whole district there, they are 
within a few pounds of what they were in the 
year 1868. 


Chairman. 


2743. Is there anything that you wish to add 
to your evidence ?—No. 


B., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued . 


three portions; three equi-distant points were 
selected as available sites, so as to have to re- 
move the patients as short a distance as possible, 
and be near the centre of the metropolis. 

2748. Having regard to all that has occurred, | 
and the difficulties which have been on several | 
occasions raised by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood with regard to this hospital, are you 
still of opinion that you could with propriety 
have dispensed with the use of the hospital, or 
that it would be wise for the Asylums Board to 
relinquish the hospital hereafter ?—I think the 
present site fulfils all the requirements. 

2749. So far as the treatment and maintenance 
of the poor inhabitants of London are concerned, 
you are satisfied with the present site?—I am 
quite satisfied with the present site; I think it _ 
is very advantageous. __ 

2750. If you were obliged to move it, in 
which direction should you desire te move it?— 
Nearer to the centre of the metropolis. bt 

2751. That 
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2751. That is nearer towards St. Pancras and 
Marylebone rather than in the direction of the 
third alternative site?—Yes, quite so, on the 
ground that the shorter the distance the better 
for the patients. 

2752. Putting that aside, you would have no 
objection to the No. 3 alternative site asa site 
for a’ fever and small-pox hospital ?—I think it 
is not so good as the present site. 

2753. Is it an objection to that site that it can 
only serve the inhabitants on one side of it ?— 
That is an objection, but the great objection is 
the noise, and another objection is the difficulty 
of access. ; 

2754. The whole of the population of London, 
treated at either of the three alternative sites, 
would have to come from one side alone?— 
Just so. 

2755. The population of the- neighbourhood 
which lives on the further side, though they 
would have what disadvantage there is from the 
vicinity of the hospital, could not avail them- 
selves of the accommodation ?— Just so; the 
‘access is not so good. 

2756. They are not within the metropolitan 
area, are they ?—They are not within the metro- 
politan area. 

2757. Were you conversant with the manage- 
ment and administration of this hospital during 
the period of the epidemic ?—Yes, I was on the 
committee the whole of the time. 

2758. And did you frequently attend the meet- 
ings of the committee ?—Yes, every mecting, in 
addition to going to the hospital at other times. 

2759. At what intervals were you at the hos- 
pital during the period of the epidemic of the 
small-pox ?—Always once a-week. 

2760. Then you had an opportunity of seeing 
what was going on, and of seeing how it was con- 
ducted ?—Yes, I made a point of seeing every- 
thing; I went round it nearly every time I was 
there. 

2761. Do you think that the accommodation 
there was unduly availed of, regard being had to 
the staff and appliances at your command; in 


. other words, do you think more patients were 


treated there than were expected and was expe- 
dient ?—The staff was ample, and the adminis- 
tration was quite enough. 

2762. Do you think that there was a sufficient 
staff to keep up proper discipline, not only among 
the patients, but among the convalescents?—Y es, 
I think so. 

2763. Have you heard complaints with regard 
to the conduct of the convalescents or the patients 
which might have been prevented had they been 
less numerous?—I heard the other day, for the 
first time, here, that oranges had been bought, 
over the wall, by the patients. 

2764. You were not conscious, during the epi- 
demic of small-pox, that you were over-burdened 
with patients ?—No. 

2765. Do you think that the traffic to and fro 
of the ambulances was, on account of the number 
of patients, of a character to cause reasonable 


alarm or anxiety on the part of the neighbouring 


population ?—There was not the slightest danger, 
I think, from the passage of the ambulances. 
2766. But do you think that, on account of the 
large number of patients treated there was rea- 
sonable ground for fear in the neighbourhood, 
because of the number of persons they saw pass- 


_ ing in and out of the hospital?—There might 
have been alarm, but there was no danger. 


(0.133. 
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2767. If there was any reasonable cause of 
complaint on account of the large number of per- 
sons treated in the hospital on the last occasion, 
do you think that all such grounds of complaint 
may be, and ought to be, got rid of by care and 
precaution on a future occasion ?—I think «o, 
certainly. 

2768. Have you had any experience in con- 
nection with the London Fever Hospital ?—Yes; 
I have been on the management of the London 
Fever Hospital for 29 years. I may state that 
there were until recently 320 beds in that hos- 
pital, on an acre and three-quarters of land. 

2769. Have you ever heard of fevers spreading 
from the hospital to the neighbourhoous ?—No, 
never. Inthe London Fever Hospital, one of the 
largest wards, containing 62 typhus patients, is 
within 20 yards of a row cf inhabited houses. 

2770. And the neighbourhood there is very 
populous, is it not ?—It is densely populated. 

2771. Do you know how many cases of con- 
tagious fevers have been treated at the London 
Hospital ? — Sixty-three thousand cases have 
been admitted, and 50,000 of them were taken in 
ambulances ; 95 per cent. of these patients go in 
ambulances, and the rest walk. 

2772. Have you heard of any infection spread- 
ing by means of the improper use of ambulances ? 
—I never heard a hint or a suspicion of anything 
of the kind. 

2773. Have you heard ofa poisonous exhala- 
tion spreading from any of those hospitals to the 
neighbourhood ?—I never heard of that; no com- 
plaints have reached the committee of the Fever 
Hospital to that effect. 

2774. Are you aware that there was any offen- 
sive exhalation from the hospital at Hampstead, 
or any part of it?—I have visited every part of 
the institution many times; I have been close to 
the mortuary as well as inside it and outside it, 
and | never detected anything unpleasant. 

2775. Is the mortuary a satisfactory building 
for that purpose ?—No. Ina permanent hospital 
it would be made much more complete; it can be 
constructed so as to be totally free from objec- 
tion. 

2776. Is it now in the same condition as it 
was then?—I am not on the committee now; 
but we have constructed: one at Stockwell on 
an improved principle, which is free from any 
possible objection. 

2777. But even if the mortuary is objection- 
able, do you consider that that is a special danger 
to the neighbourhood ?— A mortuary is not nearly 
so dangerous to the health of a neighbourhood, 
in my opinion, as a ward full of living patients ; 
dead people are much safer than living ones. 

2778. Would you say that a mortuary was the 
least objectionable of the two ?—Yes, decidedly ; 
the emanations from living people are caused by 
the breath, and the secretions from the skin, which 
cease at death. 


Mr. Coope. 

2779. Are you on the Hampstead sub-com- 
mittee now ?—Not now. I was on the com- 
mittee during the whole of the small-pox epidemic 
and during the epidemic of relapsing fever. 

2780. Were you on the committee at the 
time that the plans were produced to the com- 
mittee for a new permanent hospital ?—I was 
not; we considered them slightly. 

2781. Did you approve of them ?—I.did not 
enter into the details at all. 

Q 2 


2782. I mean ~ 
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2782. 1 mean with regard to the cost?—I had 
nothing to do with the cost. ; 

2783. You do not recollect any amount being 
stated ?—No. 

2784. Not 80,0002.?—I know nothing about 
the expense. 

2785. You say that in your opinion as a pro- 
fessional man the present site is preferable to the 
No..3 alternative site ?—I do. 

2786. Do you consider it preferable as being 
surrounded by inhabited houses, and that it has 
an advantage over alternative site No. 3!—No, 
not on that account. 

2787. You would say that that was a decided 
disadvantage, perhaps? —It is not a densely 
populated neighbourhood, but I would rather 
have an open site than a close one, and I think 
every medical man would be of that opinion. 

2788. You think that every medical man 
would prefer an isolated site to a populated site ? 
—Clearly. 

2789. And every medical man would, I sup- 
pose, with such a purpose, prefer an exposed 
situation to one in a hollow ?—Clearly; taking 
that as an abstract proposition. 

2790. You have no doubt about that ?—No 
doubt. 

2791. Taking it asan abstract proposition, you 
are decidedly of opinion that an isolated situation 
and an exposed position, would be preferable to 
a populous situation and a confined hollow ?—It 
is self-evident. 

2792. Are you a believer in infection ?—I 
believe that something passes from people who 
are ill to other people; I believe in contagion. 

2793. But have you any doubt about infection ? 
—My opinion is, that nothing has been proved 
about infection. ' 

2794. If you were living on Haverstock-hill 
and you had young children, would you have 
any hesitation in letting them walk about and 
meet the ambulances ?— Not the slightest. 

2795. Looking into them perhaps?—-I should 
forbid my servants to sell oranges over the wall 
of the-asylum, or to let the children look into the 
ambulances, of course. 


Mr. Rall. 


2796. Has it ever attracted the attention of the 
Asylums Board that many of these ambulances 
were drawn by hand along by the footpath ?— 
Yes, I believe that at the beginning of the epi- 
demic it was discovered that some of them had 
gone up from Westminster drawn by old paupers. 
It was protested against, and, I believe, the prac- 
tice has ceased. 

2797. All the patients are now carried by am- 
bulances with horses, are they ?—They are proper 


ambulances maintained by the parishes frem which - 


the patients come. 


Mr. Pemberton. 

2798. Notwithstanding your opinion on the 
abstract question, you remain of opinion that the 
present site is better than either of the other 
sites ?— Yes. 

2799. And you say that with a full knowledge 
of the situation of each site ?—Quite so. 


Mr. Ritchie. 

2800. Why do you prefer the present site '— 
It is nearer the work to be done (you have the 
distance in evidence), that is the principie reason, 
namely, the shorter journey for the patients; and 
] may add that the present site is quieter than 
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the alternative site, No. 3, because there is no | 


railway near it. 

2801. Is it not a question in cases of collapse 
whether the distance of another mile is of serious 
importance to the patient ?—Every mile is of im- 
portance when the patient is in extreme prostra- 
tion with typhus fever. 

2802. Do you know what per-centage of those 
who come with typhus fever come in extreme 
prostration?—They do come so, and they dic 
within a few hoars of their admission. ; 

2803. The Committee have had it in evidence 
that during the small-pox epidemic the number 
that died within two days of admission im all the 
asylums consisted of 300 ?—<And those, perhaps, 
might have been saved if the distance had been 
shorter. 

2804. That is going on the abstract principle? 
—Yes; the sooner they are put in comfortable 
beds, and put under treatment, the sooner they 
are ina position favourable to recovery. 

2805. But all those things are matters of degree, 
are they not ?—Yes, entirely. 


2806. If you had an objectionable site within. 


three miles of a patient, and you had an unobjec- 
tionable site within four miles, you would choose 
the four miles, would you?—Clearly I should 
choose the four-mile site. 

2807. I think you guarded yourself in your 
evidence by saying that nothing had been proved 
with reference to infection ?—Yes. 

2808. But you are not prepared to say that 
there is no such thing as infection ?—No, cer- 
tainly not; because something must pass from the 
patient to give the complaint to others ; whether 
it is matter floating in the air from the breath or 
the skin, is a matter of conjecture. 

2809. If there were 81 cases of small-pox in 
60 houses in a lane forming one boundary of this 
hospital ground, would you not consider that 
some evidence of danger to those houses by the 
presence of the hospital ?—No, not at all; they 
might have communicated it to one another pro- 
bably ; not from the hospital. 

2810. But if there were 81 cases of small-pox 
in 60 houses close beside the hospital, and very 
few cuses indeed within a much larger radius than 
that away from the hospital, would you not con- 
sider that the special danger to those 60 houses 
was their closeness to the hospital ?—It does not 
follow. 

2811. But what would be your inference ?— 
I should infer that the disease had been there 
before. 

2812. You do not think that there is anything 
in that ?—Not at all. 

2813. You have stated that the staff at the 
time of the small-pox epidemic was quite sufli- 
cient ?—I believe that it was quite adequate for 
all purposes. There was one attendant to seven 
patients. 

2814. And you said that there was alarm at 
that time, but no danger ?—-Yes; people were 
alarmed at having so large a quantity of con- 
tagious disease collected in their midst, but I do 
not believe that a single case spread beyond the 
hospital. 

2815. You said there was no danger ?— 
None. ; 

2816. Then what did you mean by saying to 
the Right honourable Chairman, that care and 


precaution would prevent something occurring in _ 
the future that occurred at that time ?—I under- — 


stood that to allude to the conveyance of patients ; 
I meant 
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ZI meant that more strict rules ought to be made; 


I did not quite connect that with the number of 
patients collected on the site. 

2817. But the Committee have had it in evi- 
dence that great laxity must have existed with 
regard to some of the patients communicating 
with those outside over the walls; and I under- 
stood the Right honourable Chairman’s question 
was directed to that, as to whether care and pre- 


caution would prevent the laxity of descipline 


which did exist previously ?—Undoubtedly, if 
any fault has been committed, it will be corrected 
in future. 

2818. But you still think that the staff was 


quite sufficient to prevent that?—I think so, 


quite. 

2819. Are you aware that a new regulation 
has been issued from the Poor Law Board, for 
preventing the removal of patients that cannot be 
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Mr. Ritchie—continued. 
removed without danger ?—No, I have not heard 
of that. 

2820. If that is so, that patients are to be re- 
moved without danger, what would you say to it? 
—That would be a very proper rule. 

2821. That is to say, with regard to the dis- 
tance for which they are carried ?—Yes. 


Mr. Locke. 

2822. Would that relate entirely to the dis- 
tance, and not to the question whether they would 
be fit to be removed ?—Yes; it means sometimes 
the state of the patient, and sometimes the dis- 
tance. I think it is a very proper rule. 


Chairman. 


2&23. Is there anything that you wish to add 
to your evidence ?--No. 


Dr. THoMAS JERVIS, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2824. You are a Physician ?—I am 

2825. In considerable practice, I believe ?--I 
was in very considerable practice. 

2226. You have had a great deal of experience 
in contagious and infectious diseases, have you 
not ?—Yes, for 50 years. 

2827. Were you a member of the managers’ 
committee of the Metropolitan Asylums Board in 
the year 1871 ?—Yes, I was, and in part of the 
year 1872 also. 

2828. You were a nominated manager ?—Yes. 

2829. Did you pay considerable attention to 
the hospital during the period of the epidemic ? 
—Yes, I visited the Hampstead Hospital con- 
stantly. 

2830. Do you think that it was a hospital that 
was well supplied with cases that were there 
dealt with ?—I do. 

2831. Have you any reason to believe that the 
infection spread through the nurses and attend- 
ants to the neighbourhood of the piace ?--Cer- 
tainly not. 

2832. You have, I suppose, a strong opinion 
in favour of the prophylactic virtues of vacci- 
nation ?—Yes, my opinion is that if persons are 
properly vaccinated there is no fear of cen- 
tagion. 

2833. Within what period would you say that 
is a safeguard ?—It is a rule in the medical pro- 
fession to vaccinate in infancy, and then when 
children are about 7 to 10 years of age; and if 
they are properly vaccinated on both occasions 
I believe that it protects them through life from 
small-pox. 

2834. Had you anything to do with the se- 
lection of the site for the Hampstead Hospital ?— 
I had not. 

2835. Having regard to the patients who would 
most likely be treated there, if an epidemic oc- 
curred, do you think it would be unwise to move 
the hospital from the present site to the more 
distant site No. 3 ?—Certainly I do. 

2836. You think that any increase of the 
journey beyond what the patients have now to 
underge would be objectionable, do you *—Yes:; 
every quarter of a mile saved in the transit of 
patients suffering from fevers, both eruptive and 
non-eruptive, is a great gain, for the muscular 
© 0.133. 


Chairman—continued. 


power of the patient is so reduced, and the pros- 
tration is so great that every movement is at- 
tended with suffering, and often the sickness pro- 
duced by the motion of the carriage is very ex- 
hausting to the patient. 

2837. Having been a constant attendant at the 
asylum during the period alluded to, have you 
ever been conscious of any offensive odour or in- 
fectious smell arising from the hospital, or in 
connection with the buildings around it ?—No. 

2838. Do you believe in the possibility of 
odours arising from the hospital or any of its 
surrounding buildings which would convey con- 
tagion to the neighbourhood ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Coope. 


2839. You are no longer a member of the 
Asylums Board, are you ?—No. . 

2840. But you were a member of it during the 
outbreak of the epidemic of small-pox ?—Yes; I 
was a member of it during the outbreak of the 
epidemic of small-pox. 

2841. And as nominated member, I presume 
you have paid great attention to the requirements 
of the whole of the metropolis with reference to 
these asylums for infectious diseases ?—I have 
paid some attention to that subject, and I think 
it is very desirable that they should be placed 
within reach of the population to be served. 

2842. Do you consider that another permanent 
asylum, seeing that there are already two, one at 
Stockweil and the other at Homerton, is needed 
for the metropolis ?—I think so. 

2843. You consider that the site acquired by 
the Asylums Board at Hampstead is a desirable 
one, do you?—Yes, I think it is a very eligible 
site. : 

2844. But supposing that you, as a member of 
the Asylums Board, had had the option of the 
site now held, and the alternative site No. 3, 
which site should you have given the preference ? 
—lI have not seen the alternative site No. 3, but 
I should have objected to it at once, because of 
its further distance from the population. 

2845. Are not you aware that the population 
of London is increasing very much westward ?— 
Yes, I have been very well aware of that for the 
last 50 years. 
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Mr. Coope—continued. 

2846. That it has been increasing more in that 
direction than perhaps in any other direction ? 
I think it is more Ealing way, and in that direc- 
tion. ~ 

2847.—Ealing is to the west of London ?— 
Yes, Ealing is to the west of London. 

2848. I think you will agree with me, will 
you not, that the population of London is in- 
creasing in a westward direction more than in 
any other direction ?—-I do not know that it is 
just now. Formerly, the incrgase of population 
was to the westward almost entirely, but of late 
years it has spread all over London. In fact, 
London has been walking into the country in 
every direction. 

2849. It is only a question of degree, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

2850. I think you will agree that the increase 
is in a greater degree westward than in any other 
direction ?—Yes, I think it is so. I think the 
increase of population is more to the westward of 
London than in any other direction. 

2851. Therefore, looking a little ahead with 
regard to the state of the metropolis 50 years 
hence, do you consider that the alternative site, 
No. 3, would be inferior with regard to the 
proximity of the population to the present asylum 
site?—I think I can hardly give an opinion 
with regard to what may take place 50 years 
hence. . 

2852. But if we agree that the increase of 
population goes on westward more rapidly than 
in any other direction, you would consider, per- 
haps, that 50 years hence the alternative site, 
No. 3, might be preferable to the present asylum 
site at Hampstead ?—I think not. 

2853. With regard to the effect of vaccination, 
you as a professional gentleman say that persons 
who have been properly vaccinated are in no 
danger of catching the infection ?—Yes; I was 
at the Small-pox Hospital when it stood where 
the Great Northern Railway Station now stands 
at King’s Cross, and I can tell the Committee that 
in that immediate neighbourhood we hardly ever 
had a case of small-pox. We always found, and 
it was a subject of common conversation, that the 


_ cases which we received into the hospital came 


from a distance. 

2854. It is a matter of fact, I believe, that 
none of the nurses in the Small-pox Hospital who 
have been properly vaccinated have ever taken 
the disease ?—That is a fact, notwithstanding 
that they were receiving into their lungs and into 
their nostrils the effluvia from the patients im the 
hospital. 

2855. You in your experience must have 
known many cases of persuns who have been 
protected by vaccination, and who have still 
taken the disease?—Yes; but I have a very 
strong opinion on that point. When I was at 
the Small-pox Hospital persons used to come there 
to be vaccinated, and we were told continually 
that they had been vaccinated on one or two 
occasions before; but on an examination of their 
arms, we sometimes found only a little trace of 
vaccination, and it was proved by the vaccina- 
tion at the Small-pox Hospital that the vaccina- 
tion had not been properly performed before. 

2856. I suppose you have a doubt in your 
mind whether parties who have been properly 
vaccinated can ever have the small-pox?—No; 
my opinion is, that persons who are properly 
vaccinated never take the small-pox; or, at least, 
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J have met with only three cases 
in private practice in 26 years. 

2857. Should you be. surprised to hear that I 
had the small-pox after I was vaecinated. I 
suppose you would say that it was owing to my 
not having been properly vaccinated ?—I should 
be sorry to give an opinion in your particular 
case, but I have seen persons vaccinated over 
and over again with lymph that was opaque, and 
I have seen that lymph mixed with blood, and 
therefore it cannot give the same protection as 
pure lymph taken from a perfect pustule. 

2858. But it is generally known, is it not, 
when vaccination takes proper effect by the 
appearance of the arm?—Yes, but you may see 
more inflammation in one case than another. I 
have often seen cases where I have vaccinated 
persons over again on account of my doubts. 

2859. Medical science has not found any pro- 
tection against the spread of scarlet fever, has it ? 
—There is one doubtful remedy, namely, bella 
donna, which has been said to afford some pro- 
tection, but I do not know that it does. 

2860. In the case of an outbreak of scarlatina, 
and in the event of a great many patients being 
brought to this hospital, you might hear of the 
spread of scarlet fever infection \in the neigh- 
bourhood, might you not ?—I never knew a case 
during the whole course of my experience of a 
person being infected from the passing of a car- 
riage containing an invalid. 

2861. Have youever known such a thing with 
a carriage containing a patient standing still ?— 
No, nor with a carriage containing a patient 
standing still, unless a person put his head into 
the carriage; it is astonishing how small a dis- 
tance contagion is conveyed in the open air. 

2862. Air is the best disinfectant, is it not ?— 
Yes, it dilutes the poison. 


2863. ‘Therefore a hospital for fever on a high 


situation would be decidedly preferable to one 
down in a hollow, would it not ?—I do not know 
that; the atmosphere is pretty much the same in 
that case in both. 

2864. Is there the same circulation of air in a 
hollow as there is on the top of a hill ?—I believe 
it is very unusual for the atmosphere, even in 
London, to travel at a less rate than three miles 
an hour. 

2865, Even in a hollow ?—Even in a hollow. 


Mr. fall. 


2866. I infer from what you say, that you 
think people passing by the hospital and going 
to Hampstead Heath would be im no danger ?— 
Certainly not; I never knew of a case of infec- 
tion without the walls of a hospital. 


Mr. Collins. 


2867. There is one question which I wish to 
ask you with regard to odours from the hospital ; 
if I rightly understood your evidence, you do not 
believe that such odours have any effect whatever 
in communicating the disease ?—To unvaccinated 
persons it is possible, because small-pox may not 
only be communicated to unvaccinated persons 
by contagion, but it may also be in the atmo- 
sphere, and be infectious in that way. 

2868. Is there much odour proceeding from 
these small-pox hospitals? — Not outside the 
ward; within the ward there is an odour, 


2869. Is it offensive ?—It is a faint odour ; ity. 


is ouly when you have a great many patients, as. 
we 


| 
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we had im the wards of the Hampstead Small- 
pox Hospital, that it-is felt; there you would 
recognise it immediately on entering the ward. 

2870. When you say that the odour is only 
within the hospital, do you mean within the 
building itself ?—Yes, within the building itself. 

2871. Within the walls of it, in fact ?—Yes, 
you never smell it outside the building; I think 
that my nose would detect it in a moment any- 
where, because I have been so accustomed to it. 

2872. You do not believe that odour could be 
eat outside the range of the building ?— 

Os 

2873. Itis strictly localised ?—Yes; I believe 
that the passage for a few yards through the at- 
mosphere would so modify it and so dilute it that 
it would not harm any one. 

2874. Is there an odour proceeding from the 
surface of the body?— Yes, more particularly 
from the surface of the body. 

2875. Is that a contagious odour, whatever 


-may be the nature of it?—I do not know that; 


for instance, in acute rheumatism you have an 
odour, but it is not contagious. 

2876. You did say that you thought it possible 
that this odour might communicate the infection 
from the small-pox patients, did you not ?—Yes ; 
that is, only within the ward, that is to say, to 
persons who have not been vaccinated. puts 

2877. Now the people moving about within 
the wards, nurses, attendants, and so on, of course 
would feel it very much; would the odour 
be likely to adhere to their clothing when they 
left the ward?—It depends on the character of 
the clothing; woollen clothing of course might 
convey the contagion. 

2878. And would it be likely to carry the 
odour with it?—No, you would not have the 
odour; you could not recognise the odour in the 
clothes after they had left the ward. 

2879. Are you quite sure of that?—I am. 

2880. And you have paid attention to that 
subject, have you?—I have. 


Chairman. 


2881. I believe that you have had as much ex- 
perience in that matter as most men?—Yes. I 
was never conscious of any odour of the disease 
from any persons after they have left the ward. 

2882. Would that observation apply equally 
to fever patients ?— Yes. 

2883. To scarlatina cases, for instance ?—Yes, 
that would apply equally to scarlatina cases, but 
the odour in scarlatina is not so strong as in 
small-pox. 

2884. You think that the air is so thorough a 
disinfectant that the nurses and other attendants 
in the building are, after they have left the hos- 
pital, free from all ill effects that may result from 
the odour or anything else ?—They are not likely 
to convey the disease to another person. 


, Mr. Ritchie. 

2885. The further they go before they come 
into contact with anyone the less likely they are 
to convey the disease, I suppose ?—The more the 
air dilutes the poison the better. 

2886. A person who had to go a quarter of a 
mile would be much safer than a man who had to 
go only 20 yards ?—Precisely so. 

_ 2887. A person would be safer in proportion 
to the quantity of air that he went through ?— 
Yes, 

0,135. 
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_ 2888. For that reason you would think thatan 
isolated site would he preferable to one bounded 
by streets or roads in which there were houses ? 


‘—I should not like streets or roads too close to 


a hospital, but there is not much objection to 
them. My experience leads me to the opinion 
that there are very few persons who take the 
disease outside the wards. 

2889. Do you know Fleet-road?—Yes, 

2890. Would your opinion not be slightly 
shaken if you were informed that there were 81 
cases out of 60 houses, and that there was not a 
house without a case in it at the time the small- 
pox hospital was there, would you not be apt to 
account for it in some degree from the presence 
of the hospital ?—Certainly not. 

2891. You think that those cases would have 
existed if there had been no hospital there; do 
you not think that the friends of the patients 
going to the hospital and coming into contact 
with children might convey it to them ?—Yes, to 
persons who have not been vaccinated. 

2892. Or not properly vaccinated ?— Yes, 

2893. Suppose those 81 persons had not been 
properly vaccinated, it is not an improbable sup- 
position that the origin of the small-pox to them 
was the hospital, is it ?—I cannot say that. 

2894. It is not improbable, is it ?—It is so im- 
probable as to be almost impossible, I think. 

2895. But why is it so improbable, small-pox 
being excessively contagious? —It is to non- 
vaccinated persons. 

2896. Assuming that the 81 persons had not 
been properly vaccinated, surely it is a probable 
supposition that the hospital in some way or 
other conveyed the disease either by the friends 
of the patients or by the patients themselves to 
the non-protected people ?—Yes. 

2897. Taking that to be the case, it is very 
desirable that the grounds of the hospital should 
not be bounded by houses, is it not ?—I think 
the presence of a small-pox hospital is rather a 
protection to the neighbourhood than otherwise. 

2898. Why do you think so ?~For this reason, 


‘that persons are sure then to be vaccinated. 


2899. But I am assuming that there are people 
who are not vaccinated?—But they are so 
frightened in that case that they do get vac- 
cinated. 

2900. But you say that a great many people 
who fancy they are vaccinated are not; I am 
assuming that those people are unprotected. If 
you had two sites, one where there were no peo- 
ple, and no houses to contain such non-protected 
people, and on the other side houses which con- 
tained unprotected people, a hospital near those 
unprotected people would be the source of danger, 
I suppose ?—Yes, I think it would be more likely ; 
but I think no parish authorities, with the evi- 
dence that we have of the value of vaccination, 
ought to neglect the vaccination of the inhabi- 
tants of the district. If they were properly vac- 
cinated, there would be no fear of spreading the 
disease. 

2901. But you informed the Committee that 
people who supposed they are vaccinated very 
often are not vaccinated ?—But the medical man 
of the parish, or the sanitary officer of the parish, 
whose duty it is to look after the population, 
would tell that directly. 

2902. Your proposition amounts to this; that 
if people cannot take the small-pox, they will not 
take it?—-I have seen very many persons who 
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have been exposed to it who have told me that 
they have never been vaccinated, and they have 
not taken the disease. Probably there are some 


persons who have not been vaccinated who would | 


not take the disease if they were exposed to it 
ever so much. 

2903. The protection given by vaccination 
would not exist in the case of scarlet fever, 
would it ?—No. 

2904. The only fault that you find with the 
alternative site No, 3 is the distance, is it not? 
—Yes. 

2905. You think that distance is always at- 
tended with great danger to fever patients ?— 
Yes, because of the exhaustion produced by tra- 
yelling. 

2906. Dr. Murchison is a very great authority 
in fevers, is he not ?—Yes, Dr. Murchison is a 
very great authority in fever cases. 

2907. Are you acquainted with Dr. Mur- 
chison’s work on fevers ?—Y es. 

2908. Do you know that he gives there the 
particulars of cases treated in the London Fever 
Hospital, and shows from statistics that those 
brought from Lambeth, five or six miles off, bore 
no larger a proportion of the deaths than those 
brought from the immediate neighbourhood ?—I 
should be very sorry to confirm that statement. 

2909. But Dr. Murchison is a high authority, 
you say ?—Undoubtedly. I will mention that 
the exhaustion is often so great in fever, that if 
it is carried to any extent, the patients will often 
hover for a day or two between life and death and 
then expire. 

2910. Are you aware that Dr. Murchison had 
a child who fell ill with fever in Scotland, brought 
up to London by train?—I think I know suf- 
ficient of Dr. Murchison, as a practical man, to 
say that I am quite sure he would not have done 
such a thing if the disease had been of a very 
low type, he would have been placing the life of 
the child in jeopardy. 

2911. You spoke about the freedom from 
small-pox in the neighbourhood of King’s Cross 
Hospital, on the site of the present Great North- 
ern Railway Station, when they had a hospital 
there?— Yes, there was great freedom trom 
small-pox in that neighbourhood when the hos- 
pital was there. 

2912. At that time was there a very -large 
open space around it?—Not so very large an 
open space. 

2913. But there was a large open space around 
it ?—No, not very large. 

2914. It was not in the same position with re- 
gard to the houses as it is now, was it ?—It was 
much further off than now, but there were houses 
on the east of the hospital, and in the direction 
of the Caledonian-road. 

2915. There was an open space around it, was 
there not ?—Yes, there was an open space around 
it. 

2916. So that they had the benefit of dilution 
to that extent?—Yes, and you have an open 
space in the case of the Hampstead Hospital. I 
think that you have about eight acres of land 
there, which is a good open space for a hospital. 


Mr. Locke. 

2917. You spoke of persons being improperly 
vaccinated, how do you find out whether they 
have been properly vaccinated or not. Sup- 
posing you take the case of a child 12 or 14 


Mr. Locke—continued. 
years of age, and he gets the small-pox and he 
has been vaccinated; how do you know whether 
he has been properly vaccinated or not?—We 


look at the arm, and if we are not satisfied with 


the mark left, we immediately vaccinate him 
afresh to prove it. 

2918. You do not vaccinate him afresh when 
he has got the attack on him, do you?—Yes, on 
the first day I would do that; and I have seen 


it of very great service in moderating the disease. 


2919. You form your opinion by looking at 
the mark on the arm; that is the only mode, is it ? 
—Yes; andif we have any doubt about it we 
vaccinate the person afresh. 

2920. You vaccinate the person again upon 
the strength of your doubts, and nothing more 
than doubts, without knowing that the person 
has been badly vaccinated ?—Just so; re-vacci- 
nation proves whether it was well done or not at 
first. 

2921. Are you always quite certain by looking 
at the mark whether the person has been properly 
vaccinated or not ?—No; certainly not. 

2922. Have you not seen persons with the 
small-pox strong oy them, and yet with tremen- 
dously large marks on their arm?—That is so ;. 
but yet at the some time you sometimes get sup- 
puration after vaccination, and then, of course, & 
larger mark is left. 

2923. I believe it is a fact that you do not 
know at all whether the thing has taken well 
unless somebody has seen it; you cannot tell’ by 
looking at the mark whether the person has been. 
properly vaccinated or not?—No; the rule at 
the Small-pox Hospital used to be this: persons 
were vaccinated whenever they were brought to. 
us, and if we had any doubt about it we saw them 
on the third day, and again on the fifth day ; and, 
then we were satisfied whether they were pro- 
perly vaccinated or not. 

2924. After all that had taken place, have 
they not sometimes had the small-pox in spite of 
it ?—I have not seen any such cases in 50 years” 
experience. 

2925. When is it that you consider it sufficient 
to have your second turn at this process ’—We 
vaccinate them again at about 10 years 0! age. 

2926. After those two vaccinations, one when 
quite young and the other at 10 years of age, do 
you mean to say that they do not sometinies have 
the small-pox over and over again?—They may 
have it, but the disease is so modified that chil- 
dren will run about at play with it. 

2927. Are there not cases where they are 
quite blind, cannot move about, and lose their 
senses though they have. been vaceinated ?— 
Certainly not, after being properly vaccinated. 

2928. You always raise the question tlien: 
whether they were well or ill vaccinated, and ii, 
they suffer very much, you say, as a matter of. 
course, that they have not been well-vaccinated *, 
—No experience proves that where they are 
properly vaccinated they do not have the disease, 
or if they do have it, they have it in such a 


modified form that it is a question whether it is, 


the small-pox or some other disease. 


2929. Do you know of cases where persons, 


have had the small-pox more than once ?— Yes: 
2930. Is that frequent?—No. Ihave known 


-many families where they have had the measles: 


two or three times; it is very singular that in 


some families they may have an eruptive disease. 


more than once. 
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2931. Is having the small-pox once, equivalent 
to vaccination ?—I should say that it would be 
a great protection, but I would not trust to it. 
If I had had the small-pox, and was going to 
attend at a small-pox hospital, I should vaccinate 
myself a-fresh. 

2932. Having the small-pox, is of course a very 
unpleasant sort of vaccination?—It is an un- 


pleasant disease. 


2933. Isthere any difference of opinion among 
medical persons with regard to the style of 


_ vaccination ?--No; there is no difference of 


opinion upon that point. The most important 
thing is to attend to the lymph that you use. 

2934. That is not always cared for very much, 
is it ?—It is in the hospitals. 

2935. But out of the hospitals among the 
poorer people, very little attention is paid to it, 
is it not so?—I am afraid that I must express 
my opinion that when the outbreak of small-pox 
commenced, the lymph that was being used in 
London was very frequently not proper lymph. 

2936. However, it does happen, does it not, 
that a great many mistakes or failures in some 


Dr. CHARLES AVELING, 


Chairman. 


2945. You are a Doctor of Medicine, I be- 
lieve ?>—Yes. 

2946. Are you the medical officer of the Ho- 
merton workhouse ?— Yes. 

2947. Have you been there for some time ?— 
I have been there for four years. 

2948. Is the workhouse near the small-pox 
hospital ?—It forms the western boundary of the 
small-pox hospital at Homerton. 

2949. How many inmates are there in the 
Homerton workhouse ?—The building holds 750; 
the number varies from 500 to 750. 

2950. Haye you had many cases of small-pox 
or fever in the Homerton workhouse during the 
last four years ?—We have had two cases during 
the last-four years; one was imported, of the 
other I know nothing. 

2951. Has there been small-pox and scarlatina 


' in the neighbourhood during the time you have 


been there ?—We had the epidemic raging around 
us three or four years ago. 

2952. How near is the nursery of your work- 
house to the small-pox hospital?—-It is about 
50 feet from it. 

2953. How near is the lying-in ward ?—-That 
is about 70 feet from it. 

2954. Are lying-in patients and children pe- 
culiarly susceptible to infection ?—Yes, they are. 


Mr. TimotHy HoumeEs, 


Chairman. 


2960. You are Chief Surgeon to the Metro- 
politan Police, are you not ?—Yes. 

2961. You live in Great Cumberland Place, 
do you not r-—Yes. 

2962. You are a member of the Asylums 
Board, are you not ?—I was one of them. 

2963. From the first, I believe ?—I was a 
member of the Asylums Board during the first 


year of its existence. 
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way do take place with regard to vaccination ?— 
I believe that when the small-pox broke out, 
there was not lymph enough to vaccinate half 
the people that applied to be vaccinated. I believe 
that the lymph in very many cases was diluted. 

2937. What is the lymph ?—It is a peculiar 
matter that you get from the pustule after vacci- 
nation. 

2938. That is to say from another child ?— 
es. 

2939. They did not get it out of children the 
first time, did they ?—No. 

2940. Where did they get it?—From the cow. 

2941. Is she left alone now ?—Yes. 

2942. They never go to the cow now ?—No, it 
is not necessary to do so; we find the lymph 
supplied from arm to arm just as efficacious. 

2943. But would it not be well, do you think, 
to go back to the cow again?—No; I think we 
need not do that. 


Chairman. 


2944. Is there anything that you wish to add 
to your evidence ?—No. 


called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


2955. Your experience is that with proper 
precautions such a vicinity is not prejudicial to 
health ?—I have had no fever there whatever 
within the last four years. 

2956. Do you know anything about the dis- 
trict in the neighbourhood of the Homerton 
fever hospital ?—At the time of the small-pox 
epidemic I was medical officer for the district 
which formed the remaining third side of a square 
in which the hospital is situated, and we had no 
more small-pox cases there than in any other 

art. 

3 2957. Was there a great deal of small-pox 
there ?—On one side of the district almost every 
house took the small-pox, but that was before 
the hospital was opened; Homerton Grove, which 
forms the south boundary of the hospital, had it 
very severely, but that was before the hospital 
was opened; hadit been built, no doubt it would 
have been attributed to that. 

2958. From your experience as the medical 
officer, do you consider that the establishment of 
a small-pox hospital at Homerton has _preju- 
dicially affected the health of the inmates of the 
workhouse, or the inhabitants of the district ?— 
No not. 

2959. Is there anything further that you wish 
to add to you evidence ?—No. 


called in; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


2964. You afterwards resigned your seat, did 
you not ?—Yes. 

2965. Had you anything to do with the 
selection of the sites for these infectious 
hospitals >—Yes, I was a member of the Com- 
mittee that was charged with that duty. 

2966. Was there a good deal of difficulty about 
it?—There was a great deal of difficulty about it. 

2967. What should you say generally peu 
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this Hampstead site ?—-I think it isa very excel- 
lent site ; it seems to me to be in a good position as 
far as Lcan remember it, but it is six or seven years 
since I was on the ground; it is very easily 
drained, and sufficiently isolated from the neigh- 
bouring houses. 

2968. Do you know what is the extent of the 
metropolitan district ?—Certainly. 

2969. Do you consider it would be objection- 
able, having regard to the. population, to move 
those hospitals to the extreme limit of the metro- 
politan area ?—Yes, I do. 

2970. You would, of course, be of opimion 
that the nearer the hospital was to the cases to 
be treated the better ?—Yes; this hospital site is 
as far as is safe at present, and should not be 
moved any nearer to the limits of the metro- 
politan area. ' 

2971. Are you of opinion that danger to health 
arises in a neighbourhood from the establishment 
of an infectious hospital ?—I do not think that 
the danger is at all serious if the hospital is 
properly managed. 

2972. If any danger does arise, does it arise 
from the existence of the hospital, or from the 
traffic in and out of the hospital ?— Assuming 
the hospital to be properly isolated from the 
neighbouring buildings, it arises from the traffic 
in and out of the hospital, no doubt. 

2973. Do you think that proper regulations 
ought to provide ample security for the due 
conduct of that traffic in and out of the hospital ? 
—I think so. 

2974. Would you be of opinion that your suc- 
cessors on the Asylums Board would be fulfilling 
their duty by removing this hospital to_a more 
remote site from the patients ?— No, I think 
not. 

2975. Would you rather then be nearer than 
further ?—I would much sooner have it nearer 
than further; if we had been able to get a site 
nearer we should have recommended it at the 
time. 

2976: You had no side object im going to this 
site?—_No; we wanted it more in the neighbour- 
hood of Regent’s Park, and nearer to the centres 
of population. 


x Mr. Coope. 


2977. Are you acquainted with alternative 
site, No. 3?—No, but I take it to be further 
off. 

2978. How much further off is it, do you 

know ?—I am told that it is a mile and a-half 
further off from the places which it is to supply 
than the present site. 
' 9979, You cannot tell the Committee whether 
the alternative site, No. 3, is further from 
Regent’s Park than the present site ?—I do not 
say anything about its proximity to Regent's 
Park; I mentioned Regent’s Park as the place 
that occurred to us as being nearer the centre of 
London; I do not say that it is desirable it should 
be situated near Regent’s Park especially, because 
there are no patients there. 

2980. You say, do you not, that if the asylum 
were properly isolated the infection would arise 
from the traffic in and out of the hospital ?—I 
think so. r 

2981. Which site should you consider the 
more isolated; one surrounded by inhabited 
buildings, or one in the midst of fields ?—The 
one in the midst of the fields. ; 
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2982. As a medical man, and believing in air | 
as a disinfectant, would you consider a site in a 


hollow, or a site on an exposed situation on a hill, 
or the slope of a hill, preferable ?—It would not 
make much difference. 

2983. With regard to the distance of the houses. 
from the hospital, do you think a small distance 


is sufficient ?—Yes, a small distance; I think — i 


isolation by a considerable distance is a matter of 
no particular moment. 


2984. But supposing eventually the popula- — 


tion were to grow in such a direction that it 


would be served equally well by an alternative. 
site, then your objection to sucha site would dis- | 


appear, would it?—So long as the asylum is 
intended to draw its patients from certain districts 
it must be pretty near it. 

2985. So long as the asylum is intended to 
draw its patients from St. Paneras, Holborn, and 
Islington, you would rather have the present 
site, | suppose ?—I would rather have any site 
which is nearer to the places from which the 
patients are to come. 

2986. They can only come from the populous 
districts ; but suppose the population of Padding- 
ton and Bayswater were eventually to be in 
excess of those of Holborn and Islington, where 
would you prefer the asylum to be?—I really 
cannot answer the question. 


Myr. Peel. 


2987. I suppose when you selected the site 
you considered the possibility of providing for 
patients within their own districts ?—Yes; but 
that was impossible without obtaining compul- 
sory powers. 

2988. Without compulsory powers you say it 
would not have been possible to provide for the 
patients of each district within that district ?— Not 
in their own districts. ; 

2989. Do you think, in the words of one of the 
witnesses, that each district should bear its own 
burden of providing fer small-pox patients within 
the district That would be impossible without 
compulsory powers, since buildings contiguous to 
the proposed hospital must be pulled down. 


Mr. Ritchie. 

2990. You do not think that hospitals, as hos- 
spitals, are dangerous to the locality in which 
they are situated?—No, not when properly 
isolated. 

2991. Which do you think is more dangerous, 
a churchyard or a hospital, for infectious diseases ? 
—lI have never considered that question. 

2992, Are you aware whether churchyards 
are now allowed in the metropolis?—I believe 
there is an Extramural Interment Act which 
prevents their being used within a certain circle. 

2993. That was done because it was thought 
not conducive to the health of the people that 
they should exist in the metropolis ?—Yes. 

3994. Do you think that it is more dangerous 
to the health of the immediate locality to have a 
churchyard or a hospital for contagious diseases ? 
—It is impossible to answer that question with- 
out collecting various information which is not at 
my service just at present. 

2995. You could not answer that question off- 


hand ?—I have never considered the question; I 


believe that in a well managed hospital for fever 
or small-pox the danger to the 
exceedingly 


a) i 


4 


neighbourhood is _ 
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Mr. Ritchie—continued. 
exceedingly small, but I could not compare it 
with the danger from a graveyard. 

2996. I think you said that you were amember 
of the Asylums Boards at the time of the small-. 
pox epidemic ?—No, it was long before that; I 
was a member of the board at the time that the 


‘sites were purchased, but not at the time that the 


hospitals were erected. 
2997. Should you think a hospital well ma- 


- naged where the patients were allowed to sit on 


a wall, or talk over the walland take fruit from 
the passers by ?—No, I think not. 

2998. Would there be danger to those who 
conversed with the patients ’—Yes, I should 


think so. 


2999. Do you know Fleet-road?—There is a 
road at the bottom of the Hampstead site. 

3000. Do you think that 81 cases of small- 

pox in 60 houses, and no house without a case in 
it, is any evidence that the hospital was a special 
danger to that road ?—It depends on circum- 
stances. 
- 3001. If you were told that there was a small- 
pox hospital, and that in the line bounding that 
hospital there was a case in every house, would 
you not be apt to attribute that to the presence 
of the hospital ?—That might account for it, or it 
might not; itwould depend on where the patients 
got the infection from. 

3002. Would not your mind recur to the hos- 
pital at once, and would you not think that the 
danger arose from ‘the patients or the friends of 
patients passing in and out of the hospital ?— 
That would bé a question of evidence. 

3003. If you happened to see people looking 
over the wall near the road, and conversing with 
the people outside, what should you have said ? 
—I should investigate the circumstances before 
I gave an opinion. ' 

3004. I only want you to answer the question 
generally ?--I can form no opinion without 
evidence. 

3005. Were you a member of the committee 
when the plans were being drawn ?—I think so; 
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whether it was a general or particular plan, I 
could not say, but some ‘plans were being 
drawn. 

Mr. Locke. 

3006. What made you fix on this particular 
place ?—Because we could not get another appro- 
priate site nearer. 

3007. Is that the only ground upon which you 
fixed on this paiticular place?—We had great 
difficulty im getting any site at all. 

3008. That was the only site that was at all 
appropriate, was it ?—Yes, that was the only 
site that was at all appropriate of all which were 
offered to us. 

3009. If there was another place that was 
more appropriate, do you not think that you 
would be disposed to take 1t?—We were looking 
out for the most appropriate site. 

3010. But supposing there was a better and 
more appropriate site, you would like to take it? 
— Of course. 

3011. I believe that your hospital is worn out 
down there, is it not?—I am not a member of 
the board at: present. 

3012. Nor am I a member of the board; but 
I have understood that the hospital is worn out, 
and that they want to rebuild it of stone, brick, 
is so on; you know nothing about that ?— 

0. 

3013. Do you know anything about the No. 3 
alternative site?—No, I know nothing about it. 

3014. Then all you know is this spot where 
the hospital has been built, and that you, before 
it was built, among others, came to the conclusion 
that you could not get anything better ?—Yes ; 
that is all I know about it. 

3015. Your knowledge is not of that descrip- 
tion which would induce you to make any com- 
parison between this present place and any other 
spot round about there ?—Not as a site. 


Chairman. 


3016. Is there any remark that you wish to 
add to your evidence ?—No. 


Dr. ALEXANDER COLLIE, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3017. You are Resident Medical Superinten- 
dent of the Homerton Fever Hospital, are you 
not ?—Yes, 

3018. How long have you been there ?—I have 
been there 44 years. 

3019. Were you previously to that for three 
years assistant medical officer in the London 
Fever Hospital ?—Yes. 

3020. I need hardly ask you whether your ex- 
perience of fever cases has been very great ?— 
Compared with my age it has been very great. 

3021. How many cases should you say have 
passed through your hands or under your eyes ? 
—I should say that from their commencement to 
their termination I have watched upwards of 
10,000 cases. 

3022. Speaking generally, are you of opinion 
that the Homerton Hospital has not been a 
source of danger to the neighbourhood ?—I am 
quite convinced that it has not been any source 
of danger to the neighbourhood. 

3023. Have you been so fortunate that the 
nurses and persons employed inside the building 

0.133. 


Chairman—continued. 


have always escaped, in a great degree, the in- 
fection from patients ?— All persons not imme- 
diately connected with the treatment of the sick 
have escaped. Those nurses who come directly 
into contact, and who are exposed for 12 hours a 
day to the infection, have caught one or other of 
the various fevers; but in no single case has 
fever been communicated to any of the servants 
not directly connected with the treatment of the 
sick. 

3024. You are daily and hourly in attendance 
on typhus and fever cases, I suppose ?—Yes. 

3025. Do you daily pass to and fro between 
the hospital and your own family —Yes. 

3026. Without hesitation ?—Yes, without the 
slightest hesitation. 

3027. Have you visited the Hampstead Hos- 

ital ?—Yes. . 

3028. What is your opinion about it as a site 
for the occasional treatment of fever and small- 
pox cases when an epidemic arises ?—It is, in 
my opinion, the best of all the sites in existence 


for fever and small-pox cases in London ; it. is. 
R2 superior 


Dr. 
A. Collie... 
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superior to Stockwell, or Homerton, or the 
Liverpool-road site. 

3029. But as compared with the alternative 
site, No. 3, what would you say ?—I think it is 
very superior, for this reason: The present site 
is nearer to the population who will supply the 
patients; and, in my opinion, it is of great im- 
portance that a hospital should be near as practi- 
cable to the population to be served, because I 
think that there is considerable danger in the 
patients being removed a long distance. The 
greater the distance the greater the risk to the 
patients. 

3030. Have you any reason to suppose that 
the district of Hampstead, notwithstanding this 
hospital, suffered less from small-pox during the 
epidemic than other districts in the same parts of 
London ?—I believe that it suffered very much 
less than other districts in the same parts ; much 
less than Kentish Town, for instance. 

3031. Can you account for that ?—-That would 
be accounted for by the fact that the peonle in 
Hampstead are well-to-do age and not liable 
to over-crowding and infectious influences, as 
poor people are; but at the same time they had 
in their district a hospital which permitted the 
rapid and speedy removal of small-pox cases from 
Hampstead; consequently, the existence of the 
small-pox hospital at Hampstead, in my opinion, 
accounts to some extent for the small amount of 
small-pox cases that they had there. <A district 
with a hospital which provides for the imme- 
diate isolation of the disease is more likely to be 
healthy than a district not so provided. 

3032. It has been stated, by a somewhat high 
authority, that in his opinion large hospitals for 
infectious cases are objectionable, and that in the 
event of epidemics the pauper population should 
be treated in a number of small hospitals; what 
is your opinion on that point?—There are no 
statistics of any value to prove that small hospi- 
tals are better than large ones. 


Mr. Coope. 


3033. You have stated that you have no hesi- 
tation, after visiting fever and small-pox patients, 
in going at once among your own family ?—None 
whatever. 

3034. Without taking precautions ?— Only 
washing my hands. 

3035. And without changing your things ?— 
Yes. 

3036: Have you any scarlet fever patients in 
the hospital now ?—Yes, 60 or 70. 

3037. Have you come direct from the hospital 


_to day ?—Yes. 


3038. You have no regard, then, for the feel- 
ings of the Committee, with respect to carrying 
the infection into this room ?—I could not have 
come here otherwise. 

3039. Have you come here without changing 
your things ?—Yes, but I have not been in the 
wards this morning. 

3040. 1 suppose you are aware that Hampstead 
is an extremely healthy part ?—I believe so. 

3041. Do you attribute that to its elevated 
position ?—There are so many circumstances 
which contribute to the health of a place that 
elevation alone would not do it. 

3042. You would certainly consider it a very 
healthy part, would you, as a matter of fact ?— 
ig I believe Hampstead to be a very healthy 
place. 
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3043. Therefore when an outbreak of small- 


pox in other parts of London was prevalent, you — 


would not. be surprised if it did not exist to the 
same extent at Hampstead?—I should not expect 
it to be so prevalent at Hampstead as at White- 
chapel. 

3044. But you would perhaps consider 80 or 
90 cases in 65 houses near the hospital rather a 
large proportion, would you not ?—I should say 
that that was a large number of cases, certainly. 

3045. And are you still of opinion that those 
cases would not arise from infection owing to the 
vicinity of the hospital?—My experience would 
be opposed to the idea that it was. 

3046. In selecting a site for a hospital for con- 
tagious diseases, what should you seek for as the 
best qualifications for the site ?—In a hospital for 
contagious diseases I should look for a site which 
should be as near as practicable to the population 
who would suffer from the infectious diseases. I 
should consider that the most important element 
in the selection of a site. 

3047. That you would consider of the first im- 
portance ?— Yes, the first importance. 

3048. What would be the next ?—That it 
should have an open space around it separating it 
from private buildings. 

3049. For a metropolitan asylum how many 
acres do you think it would be advisable to pur- 
chase, supposing the number of asylums were. to 
be limited to three ?—That would of course de- 
pend on the size of the asylums. 

3050. Taking three asylums as being suffi- 
cient under ordinary circumstances for the whole 
of the metropolis, what space of ground would 
you like those asylums to be built upon ?—As I 
have already said that would depend on the size 
of the asylum. If it is to be for 200 beds it 
would require less room than for 300 beds. 

3051. How many beds are there in the 
Homerton Asylum ?—About 200. 

3052. How many acres would you like to 
have to make it perfectly safe around it?—1 
do not think that we want acres of ground 
around it at all; a sufficient number of feet is 
quite enough. If you have a fever and small- 
pox hospital 30 feet distant from each other, it is 
quite sufficient isolation. 

3053. Would you give that opinion whatever 
the size of the hospital may be ?—If it is 30 feet 
on all sides, I think that sufficient, speaking from 
my experience. 

3054. Then what would be your next qualifi- 
cation ?—I should say that a dry soil would be 
an important qualification if you can get it. 

3055. Is there any other qualification that 
you desire ?—Convenient approaches would be 
another qualification. 

3056. You have admitted that you have 
watched or known of something like 10,000 cases 
of fever ?—Yes. 

3057. I presume that you would not disregard 
the opinion of a man like Dr. Murchison ?— 
Certainly not; I should have the greatest respect 
for it. 

3058. Dr. Murchison is one of the greatest 
authorities on fevers, is he not /—Yes, he is one 
of the greatest authorities, certainly. 

3059. If a professional man like Dr. Murchi- 
son, well acquainted with fever, were to state that 
the principal qualifications required for an 
asylum for fevers were isolation and elevation, 
you would be disposed to place considerable 

weight 


there were 584. 
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weight on such an opinion, would you not?—I 
should, certainly. 

3060. Should you be surprised to hear that it 
is the opinion of professional men of great stand- 
ing ?—I think I have just stated that isolation is 
important. 

3061. I think not, unless you consider 30 feet 
sufficient ?— Yes, I consider that quite sufficient. 

3062. You say that you are not aware of any 
cases of communication of disease from asylums 
or ambulances to the population adjoining a hos- 
pital?—None. There is a large school at Ho- 


merton where there are hundreds of boys and 


girls who play round the gate and round the 
ambulances; the school is within 30 feet, perhaps, 
of the hospital gates; and I never heard of fever 
being communicated to them, although I once 


made special inquiry. 


3063. I suppose you think that air is as good 
a disinfectant as any in cases of fever ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Ritchie. 

3064. You do not seem to think there is any 
danger in coming from fever patients and mixing 
with other people at once ?—None whatever. 
have not found it so. 

3065. Are you aware that there are some 
doctors who do not attend fever cases at all; 
why do you suppose they refuse ?— Because 
they think it is dangerous. 
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3066. I suppose you carry some charm with 
you to prevent infection ?—No. 
3067. Nothing at all ?—Nothing whatever. 


Mr. Coope. 


3668. You would not think of attending a 
lady who had been confined after you had just 
been attending a fever patient, would you ?—- 
That is a different thing; of course I would not. 
The reason why I should not think of attending 
a lady who had been confined after just having 
attended scarlet fever cases would be, that I 
should in that case put myself in the exact posi- 
tion of a vaccinator who took the lymph and put 


it under the skin of a patient’s arm. But that is © 


inoculation ; that is not contagion. 


Mr. Locke. 


3069. Are there any other persons in whose 
cases you would make exceptions ?— No, I think 
not. 

3070. A lady in her confinement is the only 
person that you would not attend under those 
circumstances ?—The only one, I think. 


Chairman. 


3071. Do you wish to add anything to what 
you have already stated ?—No. 


Dr. Joun Henry Brinces, re-called ; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


3072. I THINK in your former evidence you 
stated that you had to make some inquiries into 
the extent of small-pox in the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead, and in other parts of the metropolis? 
—Yes, I had. 

3073. It is an undoubted fact, I suppose, that 
although small-pox had existed at Hampstead 
before the construction of the hospital, it in- 
creased very rapidly after the hospital was there ? 
—It increased very rapidly after the hospital was 
there. 

3074. Do you draw from that fact any infer- 
ence to the effect that the hospital was the cause 
of the increase of small-pox?—I do not draw 
that inference, and for this reason; there were 
several other districts in London, five or ‘six 
other districts, im which there were absolutely no 
small-pox cases during the third quarter of the 
year 1870, and in which there was an immense 
amount of small-pox during the whole of 1871. 

3075. Can you give the Committee, very briefly, 
what were the numbers of those who died from 
small-pox in the successive quarters from 
Michaelmas 1870 onward ?—In the third quarter 
of 1870 there were 157 deaths from small-pox in 
the metropolitan area; in the fourth quarter 
In the first quarter of 1871 
the number rose to 2,400, and in the second 
quarter of 1871 the number rose to 3,241 cases 
throughout London. 

3076. Was the increase of small-pox cases in 
Hampstead disproportioned to the general in- 
‘crease of which you have given us an indication 
in those figures ?—So far as I am able to deter- 
mine, the increase was somewhat less in Hamp- 
stead than it was in the unions of the parishes 


‘surrounding Hampstead. 
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3077. Do you know how many were admitted 
into the Hampstead Hospital during the year 
1871?—1 have drawn up a table showing that. 
During the year 1871 the admissions to the 
Hampstead Hospital were 45 per 10,000 of the 
population of Hampstead. In St. Giles there 
were 53 per 10,000 of the population. (I am 
speaking of the admissions into the hospitals, 
not merely into the Hampstead Hospital, but all 
the small-pox hospitals.) In Marylebone the ad- 
missions were 60 per 10,000; in St. Pancras the 
admissions were 61 per 10,000; in Paddington 
the admissions were 46 per 10,000; in Ken- 
sington the admissions were 46 per 10,000; and 
in St. George’s Union the admissions were 62 
per 10,000. 

3078. It has been stated before this Committee 
that some of the persons living nearest to the 
Hampstead Hospital supposed that: they had 
contracted the small-pox from the odour of the 
place; what have you to say on that subject ?— 
I have to say this, that during the epidemic of 
1871 I frequented 16 or 17 small-pox hospitals, 
and I never perceived it; I have tolerably good 
scent, and I never perceived any odour so long 
as I remained outside the building. 

3079. Do you believe in the possibility of the 
air conveying the odour for a distance of 100 
yards ?—No, I quite disbelieve that. 

3080. Do you think it possible that some other 
odour arising from the circumstances of the hos- 
pital was mistaken for this’ infectious odour; is 
there not a furnace in which the clothes and so on 
of the patients are burnt ?—There is a furnace. 

3081. Is that furnace, when at work, likely to 
convey an unpleasant smell to the neighhour- 
hood ?—My own experience is quite against it; I 
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have never perceived such an odour from a dis- 
infecting furnace. 


Mr. Coope. 


3082. Hampstead of itself you would consider 
especially healthy, would you not?—I believe 
that its death rate is low. 

3083. Very low, is it not?—Yes, very low. 

3084. Supposing the death-rate of London be 
22, is not the death-rate of Hampstead about 17, 
or even under that?—I cannot give it from 
memory, but I know that it is low. 

3085. Therefore you would not be surprised if 
the number of small-pox patients at Hampstead 
were considerably less than that of other parts 
of the metropolis, would you ?—Compared with 
the metropolis, as a whole, that might be ex- 
pected; but compared with Kensington or Pad- 
dington, not. 
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Mr. Locke. 


3086. But the number of small-pox patients. 


did increase after this hospital was built there, 
did they not ?—Yes it did. 

3087. How do you account for that?—I 
account for it by the same mode that I account 
for the increase in other parts of London, where 
there was no hospital. 


3088. Were there not some 
where there was no increase ?— 
of any. 


rts of London 
am not aware 


3089. You think that it was an merease every- 
where ?—Yes; I think I can prove that it did 
increase in every part of London. 


Chairman. 


3090. Have you anything to add to what you 
have stated ?—No. 


Dr. Wi1tLiamM BREWER, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3091. You are a Magistrate for Middlesex, I 
believe ?—Yes. 

3092. We remember you well as a Member of 
the late Parliament ?—Yes, I was im the last 
Parliament. 

3093. I believe that you were connected with 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board from the com- 
mencement ?—Yes. 

3094. And you have been chairman of that 
Board from the first day, have -you not? — 
Yes. 

3095. In addition to your many other medical 
qualifications you have medical experieace ?— 
Yes. 

3096. Were you'as chairman of the Metropo- 
litan Asylums Board an ez-officio member of 
every committee of the board ?—Yes. 

3097. You were conversant with the arrange- 
ments for the selection of the sites from the first? 
—Yes, undoubtedly. 

3098. You acknowledge your joint responsi- 
bility for the policy adopted on that occasion ?— 
Certainly. _ 

3099. Having regard to the three occasions on 
which the agitation has prevailed in Hampstead 
with regard to this hospital, are you still of 
opinion that your board could not have discharged 
its duty otherwise than in acting as they did !— 
Of course I agree with the opinion expressed 
with great care by the Poor Law Board, that 
the managers were unable to get sites on more 
reasonable terms, or in better positions. 

3100. Were you associated with Dr. Sibson 
in the year 1867 when this particular site was 
being selected and decided upon ?—Yes. 

3101. You remember the purcbase of the 
Bartrams ?-—-Perfectly well. 

3102. Do you agree with the evidence of Dr. 
Sibson with regard to the principles which 
guided your board in selecting the site in this 
part of the town ?—Yes, certainly. 

3103. Are you, on the whole, satisfied with 
the Hampstead site ?—Yes; on the whole, I am 
satisfied with the Hampstead site. 

3104. If you were obliged to move, in which 
direction would you prefer to move ?—Undoubt- 
edly nearer to that population for which the 
Hampstead site was provided. 


Chairman—continued. 


3105. Do you think it would be a fatal objec- 
tion to moving to the alternative site, that it 
would be a mile and a half further?—Yes, 
especially considering what is the object to which 
we intended to appropriate the asylum at Hamp- 
stead, namely, for epidemics. , 

3106. Are you of opinion that from causes 
which have been already referred to, the hospital 
at Hampstead was used to a greater extent than 
was desirable at the time, or would be desirable 
on future occasions ?—I hope you will look at 
the special position we were placed in at that 
time; an excessive pressure was undoubtedly put 
upon us, but it was with most anxious care that 
the preparations were made. With the help 
which we had from the advice of the medical de- 
partment of the Poor Law Board, and the great 
attention paid by Mr. Wyatt, who was the 
chairman of that committee, and other members 
of the committee assisting, constantly taking 
on themselves the great responsibility and the 
very heavy onus of the work, I think that ex- 
treme difficulty was got over with great satisfac- 
tion and credit. 

3107. That we should all readily admit, but 
the question is whether you contemplate, in the 
event of a future epidemic, which unhappily we 
may expect hereafter, a more restricted use of 
the hospital than was possible on that occasion ? 
—Undoubtedly I think so. I think the whole 
history of our proceedings indicates that purpose 
and intention on our part. 

3108. Do you also think that the experience 
which you have gained would lead you to suggest 
and obtain the necessary sanction for better rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the ambulances 
and for the admission of strangers in and out of 
the asylum ?—! cannot help thinking that the 
Poor Law Board has put that before us as not 
our duty in their letter of the 9th February 1871, 
in which they say, “I am directed to state, in the 
first piace, that the managers are in no way to be 
held responsible for the policy of erecting asylums, 
with its necessary consequence, the removal from 
their homes of patients suffering from infectious 
diseases and their transport through the streets.” 
Wemay suggest, from our knowlec ge of the facts, 
to the Poor Law Board, that they should exercise 

their 
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their authority in any way they deem best in 
order to avoid any scandal which might arise from 
those ambulances and from the conductors of 
them, but it is not our province. We are warned 
that it is not so in the letter delivered to us by 
the authority of Mr. Goschen on the 9th February 
1871. If it had been our province we should 
have felt ourselves responsible in many respects 
in which we now do not. 

3109. Can you see your way to a great im- 
provement in that respect?—Yes, I think I 
should if I were the head of the police or any 
authoritative body, but it is excluded from our 
management; we cannot see our way to do it, 
but we can suggest great improvements. 

3110. Have you anything to state with regard 
to the suggestion that there was a stench arising 
from this hospital which could by possibility con- 
vey the disease, or reasonably create the fancy 
that the disease had been conveyed to the neigh- 
bourhood ?—No; I cannot say that I believe in 
_ that, because I have been very frequently there, 
_ and I know that the pervading strong offensive 
_ smell, or stench, if you please, arose from carbolic 
acid, and sometimes from the burning of the 
clothes there was a slight inconvenience. 

i! 111. Is there a large chimney to that furnace ? 
— Yes. 

3112, And a good deal of burning goes on 
there, I believe ?— Yes; the character of our 
patients’ position in certain matters made that 
necessary. We received almost indiscriminately 
all who came. 

3113. Do you think the inhabitants of the 
immediate neighbourhood have any reason to 
complain of injuries received from the hospital, 
or with regard to the alarm which the proceed- 
ings of the hospital gave them ?— Not a positive 
injury; but their sentiments were a little 
affected, I think, and sometimes outraged by 
accidents over which we had no control, and for 
which we had no responsibility at all. 

3114. Would anything like a restriction on 
the number to be treated on future occasions 
enable many of those occurrences to be avoided ? 
—Undoubtedly that would be a most desirable 
thing ; but in the case of an epidemic of the 
same violence as the last, all rules are over- 


_ stepped, because the only alternative is to send 


back the patients or to receive them. 

3115. Do you think that it would be a reason- 
able thing on the part of the population within a 
radius of two or three miles of Hampstead to 
claim that in the event of an epidemic the 
grounds which are kept up there shall be only 
used pari passu with the ground available for 
the same purposes in the south and west of 
London ?—I think that is only reasonable. 

3116. How many managers are there on the 
Hampstead Committee ?— We have 13 managers 
on the Hampstead Committee, taking in the 
chairman and vice-chairman, who are ex-officio 
members. 

3117. Were all the gentlemen who were 
members of that committee to your knowledge 
constantly on the spot during the two years over 
which tbis epidemic lasted ?—No, not constantly 
all the members, but there were some members 
whom you always found there, the leading mem- 
bers of the committee, such as Mr. Bostock, Mr. 
Wyatt, Mr. Stewart, and many of those men 
who take a deep personal interest in social ques- 
tions; indeed, Mr. Wyatt almost lived there, he 
was always there. 
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Dr. 


3118. The Committee may therefore take it W. Brower; 


that the management of this hospital was not 
confined to the paid officers; but that it was 
directly under the control and eye of the com- 
mittee itself?—Undoubtedly that is the conclu- 
sion which Mr. Goschen arrived at in his letter, 
that their services were perfectly invaluable ; 
how paid officers could have been commanded to 
perform the voluntary services of these gentle- 
men, I really could not tell. 

_ 3119. As a gentleman of medical experience, is 
it your opinion that the small-pox epidemic would 
have attained, during those years, much larger 


proportions if it had not been for the preventive 


measures rendered possible by means of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board and their course 
of action?—I have studied that matter with 
great anxiety. I think I could speak positively 
to the fact, that from the moment our hospitals 
were open for the first attack of relapsing 
fever, the relapsing fever began to abate. As 
soon as we had a sufficient number of beds to 
deal with the small-pox cases, from that moment 
it went down. 

3120. The relapsing fever experience was very 
remarkable, was it not?—Yes, very remarkable. 

3121. It was completely cut asunder within a 
very limited time, was it not? — Yes, immediately 
after our wards were open. 


Mr. Coope. 


3122. You are quite of opinion that an asylum 
for infectious maladies is an admirable thing for 
checking the increase of any infectious diseases, 
are you?—I know of no other plan comparable 
to it. 

3123. As chairman of the board you are a 
member of the Hampstead committee, I sup- 
pose ?—I am. 

3124. Will you be kind enough to tell the 
Committee what was your opinion with regard 
to the plans prepared for a permanent hospital, 
and with regard to the cost of that hospital?— 
The subject referred to them was this: some of 
our wards or separate pavilions were falling into 
decay. It was referred to the Poor Law Board 
(now the Local Government Board) to ascertain, 
if possible, what course we should adopt. 
Whether we should remove them, or whether we 
should consolidate them in stone or brick build- 
ings. To that course certain objections arose in 
committee. That, first, it was a very ugly build- 
ing, and a somewhat too extended building. I 
speak now of the actual pavilions; it was said 
that they were very ugly. 

3125. That is to say, objectionable to the eye? 
—Yes, objectionable to the eye; and not alto- 
gether desirable, from the fact that it was difficult 
to control the temperature in the buildings as 
they existed. 

3126. They were also worn out, were they 
not?—They were also worn out in part; four and 
five, and some other wards, were partly worn out. 


Chairman. 


3127. You began by stating the circumstances 
under which it was proposed to substitute per- 
manent for temporary buildings; that was in 
1874, was it not ?—The autumn of 1874. Itwas 
proposed originally, and sanctioned by the Poor 
Law Board, that we should erect some of them in 
brick, as the present buildings became dilapi- 
dated. When the asylums came under some- 
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gested ; some were that we should construct an 
entirely new hospital as a great fever hospital, 
and others that we should merely construct an 
administrative block. But none of those plans 
were approved by the Board. They were sugges- 
tions made, but they were not adopted, and they 
did not pass through the Board. 


Mr. Coope. 


3128. But the plans were taken into considera- 
tion by the Hampstead committee, were they 
not ?—Yes, undoubtedly, every one. 

3129, What was the estimate of the architect 
with reference to the cost of that permanent 
erection?—-One of the estimates was 80,000 /. 
That was a proposition which the board would 
not entertain. 

3130. Who was the architect ?—That is an 
open question, but our architect on this occasion 
would have been Messrs. Pennington and 
Bridgen. 

3131. They submitted that estimate of 
80,000 1. ?—Yes, they offered a very handsome 
architectural design, but that, of course, the 
Board would not listen to. 

3132. Now, in the case of excessive pressure, 
I presume that the supervision of an asylum like 
this is more liable to break down than when 
there are very few patients in the hospital ?—Asa 
common rule and in ordinary cases possibly so, 
but it does not apply to my Board. 

3133. It seems that they devoted themselves 
in a most laudable manner to the work, but I 
speak of the paid officials and nurses ?—That 
would hardly be possible under the circumstances, 
those nurses being moved by strong religious feel- 
ings and not by the pay. 

3134. Suppose the nurses are not moved by 
strong religious feelings, what then ?—Then, un- 
doubtedly, if you have an inferior class of nurses 
you cannot get the same devotion. 

3135. From your medical experience are you 
acquainted with the conduct of paid nurses gene- 
rally in London ?—Yes. 

3136. Do you find that their conduct is gene- 
rally ruled by strong religious feeling ?—No. 

3137. Would you say it was quite the con- 
rary ?—No; I must not say that. 

3138. Is it, generally speaking, the contrary ?— 
No; I must not say even that. 

3139. Then what would you say?—It is not 
the chief motive. 

3140. Do not all or the majority of the 
hospitals find great difficulty in obtaining paid 
nurses of respectability ?—Yes. 

3141. So that under excessive pressure those 
‘nurses are more liable to dreak down in point of 
efficiency than when there is only-a few patients ? 
—They want a great deal more watching. 

3142. Would you say that the supervision is 
more likely to break down ?—No, | think not. 
I believe that supervision always increases in 
vigour according to the difficulty of the cases, 
that is to say among gentlemen who are well 
acquainted with such difficulties. 

3143. Do you consider that under those cir- 
cumstances the precautions taken to prevent the 
spread of infection would not be more liable to 


be broken through than in ordinary circum- 


stances ?—I think it might be so. 

3144. Mr. Currie is a member of the Hamp- 
stead Committee, is he not ?—Yes. 

3145. I suppose you are aware that. Mr. 
Currie has been for many years Chairman of the 
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House Committee of the London Hospital?— — 


Yes. 

3146. And that when he is able to devote his 
time there, -he has devoted almost the whole of 
his spare time to the work of the London 
Hospital _—Yes, one cannot speak too highly of 
him. 

3147. I suppose you would say that there are 
very few men who know the qualifications neces- 
sary for an asylum better than Mr. Currie ?— 
That is another proposition. I admit his devo- 
tion, but I may sometimes wish to suggest an 
improvement in his judgment. 

3148. You consider that in forming a judgment 
with regard to a proper site for a hospital, Mr. 
Currie might be liable to an error in judgment ; 
you would even admit that Dr. Brewer himself, I 
suppose, may be liable to an error in judgment ? 
—Yes, more than any other man. 

3149. Having arrived at that, will you kindly 
tell the Committee if you are aware of Mr. 
Currie’s opinion as to the alternative site No. 3 
with regard to the present site of the Board ?— 
Yes, Mr. Currie’s opinion abont the alternative site 
No. 3, so far as I am able to judge, is a varying 
opinion, because sometimes he has favoured and 
sometimes he has not favoured it; sometimes he 
has thought our actual site better and sometimes 
he has thought this one would be so. But I do 
not think, all things considered, that is to say the 
nearness, of our actual position to the field of our 
operations, Mr. Currie would favour the alterna- 
tive site exclusively. 

3150. I believe that on April the 12th a 
meeting of your Board was held, and Dr. Brewer 

resided ?—Yes. 

3151. And Mr. Currie then expressed his 
opinion, did he not ?—Yes. 

3152. Do you recollect his stating that the 
alternative site No. 3 was high and dominated 
the whole of that part of London, and that indeed 
London might be searched in vain to find a site 
so good?—Yes, when people are speaking in 
public they use very strong expressions some- 
times. 

3153. But supposing he had within a day or 
two expressed the same opinion to me, should 
you have doubted his opinion that the alternative 
site No. 3 was preferable to the prevent site ?— 
He might be much influenced by your views. 

3154. Why ?—Because of your position, your 
representative character, and your great respon- 
sibility; that would certainly imfluence him. 

3155. Then if our respected Chairman were to 
speak to Mr. Currie, his position being much 
higher than mine, he would influence Mr. Currie 
just the other way perhaps ?— Possibly. 


Chairman. 


3156. Do you not think that if Mr. Currie is 
so subject to influence, he might possibly have 
been influenced by my suggestion to the Asylums. 
Board, that the third alternative site was worthy 
of consideration ?—Yes; no doubt he acted on 
that. 

Mr. Coope. 


3157. You think that the Right honourable 
Chairman and myself might have influenced Mr. 
Currie in arriving at that conclusion ?—I am not 
the judge of his conscience, but such would be 
my impression. . if) 

3158. If he were to state that it would be 
criminal to select the present site im preference 

to 
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to alternative site No. 3, you would think he was 
stating what was not right?—I should think he 
made use of phrases that he would not be likely 
to endorse in cooler moments. 

3159. Having arrived at Mr. Currie’s opinion, 
which do you think is the best site?—I may say 
that Mr. Currie is an admirable manager, but he 
has not been through our history of the case; he 
does not know what we did. 

3160. Will you now be kind enough to give 
me Pr. Brewer’s opinion with regard to these 
two sites?—1 should like the alternative site 
No. 3 for an additional site if I could have it, 
for certain convalescent cases, but not for the 
treatment of the early stage of fever. 

3161. Supposing the Asylums Board were 
searching for a site at Hampstead, and they had 
the choice of your site and the alternative site 
No. 3, which site would you, as chairman of the 
Board, select ?—I should select the one which we 
have selected, and which has been approved by 
Mr. Goschen. He says that no better position 
could be obtained. 

3162. The alternative site No. 3 was not in 
question then, was it ?—I had visited it then, and 
visited sites Nos. 1 and 2 also. It was a common 
I had visited it, and often looked 
at it. 

3163. With this view ?—No, not with this 
view. 

3164. Did you know that they.were for sale? 
—No. 1 I knew was for sale. 

3165. But not No. 3?—Not No. 3. 

3166. What preference should you give to your 
own site over the alternative site No. 3?—-The 
main ground is its nearness to the population that 
we have to treat. And another poiut of pre- 
ference would be its being on a slope: that is to 
say, in a fair sloping position. Besides, its access 
is better, to my mind, and less objectionable than 
one more exposed. It is more out of the way of 
observation. It fulfils, I think, all the require- 
ments we desire, or could desire, at so near a 
position to the metropolis. 

3167. That is general ?—Yes; and, with re- 
gard to the site itself, its drainage is good. 

* 3168. Those are your reasons for preferring the 
Asylums Board site to the alternative site No.3? 
—Yes; it was chiefly its proximity to the popu- 
lation. That is its main advantage. 

3169. Having been in the medical profession, 
are you not of opinion that one great qualifica- 
tion for a hospital for infectious maladies is iso- 
lation ?—The word “isolation” is a word which 
needs to be explained. If you mean by isola- 
tion the distance from the persons whom we have 
to treat, I say no. 

3170. I will say then a site surrounded, or 
nearly surrounded, by inhabited houses, or a site 
in the midst of fields, which should you prefer? 
—I cannot conceive what I should do with a 
hospital for infectious fevers in the midst of 
fields. 

3171. Would that be an objection, do you 
think ?—No; but cuz bono; what would be the 
use of it? — 

3172. You think that it would be a decided 
drawhack ?—No, not in itself; but in relation to 
the purpose for which it was instituted. If I 

wanted to evade that which the Poor Law Board 
told us was the intention of the Legislature, I 
should have done that. I say it was the inten- 
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tion of the Legislature that we should have 
asylums as near as possible to the population 
which we wished to treat. 

3173. You would give a decided preference to 
a site which was surrounded by houses over one 
that was in acompletely isolated position? -—Pro- 
vided it fulfilled the object of the asylum better, 
and the object which the Legislature contem- 
plated. 

3174. With regard to the sloping position of 
your site, I think your site is in rather a hollow, 
protected from the west and the south, but open 
to the east; is not that so?—I do not remember 
that exactly. 

3175. But you consider a sloping position an 
advantage ?— Undoubtedly. 

3176. You consider it preferable, considering 
that it is in a hollow, to a site which would be in 
a more exposed situation facing the north-west? 
-—I cannot conceive that the side of a hill is a 
hollow. Ihave lived often on the side of a hill, 
but I never thought it was a hollow. 

3177. Do you consider that your own site is in 
a hollow ?—No, it is on the side of a hill; it is 
very obviously so. 

3178. You have not expressed any opinion 
with regard to the vicinity of the railway as being 
an objection to the alternative site No. 3 ?—I 
have had typhus fever myself; I have had it re- 
cently, and I am able to say that during my 
recovery I was two or three times brought back 
again to a very severe relapse in consequence of 
a much slighter noise than that ; that was a noise 
which very much distressed me; I was compelled 
to be removed even when in a most critical con- 
dition in order to avoid that noise. 

3179. You would consider that the proximity 
of the railway to the alternative site No. 3 might 
be objectionable, would you ?—I think it is a 
very cruel thing to put a patient suffering from 
a disease of that kind near a bad noise, and to 
have the discharge of fog-signals under his very 
ears. I should call it a dreadful thing. 

3180. With regard to that railway affecting 
that alternative site No. 3, I think it is in a 
cutting of 45 feet?—Undoubtedly, but it would 
not be much less objectionable on that account. 

3181. You have been a manager of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board from the very commence- 
ment, I think ?—Yes. 

3182. How many years have you been chair- 
man ?—From the very first day, namely, the 22nd 
of June 1867. 

3183. I suppose there has not been a single 


site purchased without your approval ?—No, nor ° 


without my visiting the spot over and over 
again. 

3184. Did you approve of the site at Bromp- 
ton?—-No; the site at Brompton was one that 
we thought might be taken under particular cir- 
cumstances, but we were never quite pleased 
with the Brompton site; however we bought it at 
a time when we were under great pressure from 
the Government, and from various unions to 
provide for the increasing cases of epidemics ; it 


iwas a pis aller, rather than what I should like as 


another reserve site; itis nota pet site of my own; 
I think it is better than nothing, and better than 
many sites, but I am by no means pleased with 
the Brompton if I could get a better site there. 
3185. Having stated that it would be acruelty 
to purchase the No. 3 alternative site for an 
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asylum where there is a railway in a cutting of 
of 45 feet deep, you did not consider it a cruelty 
to purchase the site at Brompton, where there 
is a suburban railway with trains passing every 
three or four minutes ?—We have not used that. 

3186. But you purchased the site, did you 
not ?—Yes, we purchased the site under the cir- 
cumstances I have already told you, namely, that 
it is better than nothing, better than allowing 
the thing to go by default, better than letting the 
epidemic take head, better than not to make 
provision for which the Legislature commanded 
us to provide to the best of our ability. 


Mr. Ralli. 


3187. What is the state of those huts, now; 
are they in such a state as would necessitate 
their being pulled down immediately if the hos- 
pital is to be continued there ?—No, not exactly ; 
there is No. four and five, an old double pavilion 
that we took from the fever hospital; that is now 
incapable of being used with advantage in a hos- 
pital in foul weather, but those pavilions that were 
erected at the commencement of the relapsing 
fever are good. We have also some brick build- 
ings already constructed. 

3188. What proportion would you say the good 
part of the building bears to the part that is 
useless ?— Comparatively speaking, it bears a 
very small proportion. A part of our adminis- 
trative block, and most of our washing department 
(which is very important), and the store depart- 
ment, are of brick. There is the basis of a very 
fair administrative block, 


Mr. Coope. 


3189, With regard to Mr. Currie, has he been 
chairman of the Hampstead Committee ?—Un- 
doubtedly ; he is a most able and excellent man. 


Mr. Collins. 


3190. You have devoted a great deal of time 
and attention to the subject of the. health of 
London ?’—Yes, indeed I have for 30 years. 

3191. With regard to one answer which you 
gave in reference to the subject of the stench, 
you haye applied your mind to everything that 
could bear on the health of the various localities 
in which the hospitals are placed; and among 
them this question of smell ?—Undoubtedly. 

3192. Do you believe that no evil results come 
of any kind from that stench ?—Carbolic acid is 
the best disinfectant that we know, but it is very 


‘offensive ; it is a stink, and very offensive; but it 


is utterly harmless; indeed, it is beneficial. 

3193. No doubt, that is all well known; but 
with regard to a stench or odour proceeding from 
any other thing, do you think any had results do 
come from it?—I do not think that stench alone 
is a criterion or indication of dangerous efflu- 
vium. 

3194, There is a popular opinion, which is very 
general, I think, that an infection accompanies 
this odour or stench. Do you find, in your ex- 


perience, that there is anything in that?—No;_ 


on the contrary, the worst elements of disease, 
are those which are concealed. 

3195. Your own experience leads you to. be-. 
lieve that those odours which are perceptible are 
not injurious ?~—Not entirely so. 

3196. But are they at times?—Take the case’ 
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of men who are constantly occupied with sewers ; 
those are the men who are least subject to enteric 
disease. Now, the odour of a sewer is very 
offensive, but men who have been 30 years oc- 
cupied about sewers are but little liable to typhoid 
or enteric disease. I have moved for a return on 


that subject, and you have it in the House of. 


Commons. 

3197. Would the odour or stench arising from 
such causes approach very near the smell of small- 
pox ?—No; the odour of small-pox is a slight 
faint smell on going into a ward, but. what you 
would detect outside would be a very strong 
carbolic acid smell, very offensive. If you go to 
a ward where no disinfectants are predominating, 


you will probably have the very slight, faintish | 


odour which proceeds from small-pox. 

3198. Again, you doubtless have observed the 
effect of panic or fear on a_ neighbourhood 
generally ?—Yes, certainly. 

3199. Do you attribute any evil results to 
that ?—Yes, very great evil results; it i3 a 
strong, predisposing cause. Fear is undoubtedly 
the great social curse we can have, both physi- 
cally and morally ; it predisposes to all evil. 
Nothing can adequately protect the coward, ° 

3200. Would there not be likely to be a greater 
proportionate amount of danger resulting from 
fear or alarm in a populous district as compared 
with a district less populous; that is to say, the 
proportion of the inhabitants liable to be affected 
would be greater, and, I suppose, to that extent 
the amount of mischief likely to be done would 
be greater ; is that so?—I rather think the con- 
tinuation of a hospital there, or any kind of bugbear, 
I say, I think the pertinacity with which it is 
continued tends to allay fear. When the people 
see that it is a condition under which they must 
live, the fear then subsides, and things go on in 
their ordinary course. 

3201. Would that apply to those people who 
may come for recreation from time to time to a 
district like Hampstead ?—I think the Poor Law 
Board has settled that completely, for in their 
letter of the 9th of February there is this para- 
graph: “ Mr. Goschen desires me.to add that he 
has been advised, on medical authority, that 
there is not a particle of evidence to show that 
the conveyance of small-pox or fever patients in 
carriages is attended with the slightest danger to 
those persons who are living in, or passing along, 
the streets through which the patients are con-. 
veyed.” That isa well-established opinion, and 
Mr. Goschen has derived it after a long thought 
on the subject, and I confirm him. . 

3202. You do attribute certain evil conse- 
quences to fear ?—JI do, indeed. 

3203. I was rather struck with one observation 
of yours when you associated among the causes 
of objection certain accidents, which you said had 
outraged the feelings. of the inhabitants or the 
people around; to what class of accidents did 
you refer ?—Such accidents as you have heard 
of to-day ; there was one instance of a carriage 
of some kind or other drawn by two paupers. 
Now, that would be what I should call an out- 
rageous accident, and one which we had nothing 
to do with. Mr. Goschen directed it to be 
stated, that we “are in no way to be held re- 
sponsible for the policy of erecting asylums with 
its necessary consequence, the removal from their 
homes of patients suffering from infectious 

diseases, 
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diseases, and their transport through the streets.” 
Now, I should say that what I have mentioned 
is an outrageous accident. It was. a monstrous 
piece of carelessness to send two poor old paupers 
to drag up one or two infectious cases in an 
ambulance ; it was abominable. 

3204, You mean that it was the mere acci- 
dental circumstance of this ambulance being 
drawn by those men ?—That is the kind of acci. 
dent I mean. 

3205. Was there anything else attaching to 
that case which would make it objectionable to 
one’s feelings ?--One or two little things have 
turned up during the examination of the wit- 
nesses which required investigation. There is, 
for instance, the case of a patient looking over a 
wall 8 feet high, and asking a passer-by to pur- 
chase some oranges. On investigation (for we 
soon found that out), we found such a thing did 
really occur, and we glassed the top of the wall. 
An accident of that kind may be very easily 
accounted for. [ do not suppose that the slightest 
danger arose in consequence, but. it may be 
called an outrage. When I called it an accident, 
I meant that it was not the ordinary course of 
things. 

3206. With regard to this permanent building 
which was proposed to be erected at 2 cost of 
80,0002., was that communicated to the Hamp- 
stead Board ?—It was brought. before the Board 
undoubtedly in some way or other, for | can see 
that by the minutes. It was merely one of those 
mentions which had not sufficient weight even to 
obtain a recognition from the Board. 

3207. Was it entertained seriously by the 
Hampstead Committee ?—It evidently must have 
been as an alternative brought seriously before 
them. 

3208. Did- they pass any resolution on the 
subject ?—I imagine that they did. 

3209. Did they approve of it ?—I imagine 50; 
they would not have dared to bring it before the 
board without they did. 

3210. They passed a resolution of that kind, 
and brought it before your Board ?—That appears 
to be the history of it. 


Mr. Coope. 


3211. It was recommended to your board, in 
fact ?—In all probability it came up as part of 
their report, as one of the solutions of a difficult 
_ question, proposed by a board that has authority 
over us. 


Mr. Collins. 


3212. According to your opinion the thing in 
all probability was agreed to by a resolution of 
the Hampstead Committee, and then in the ordi- 
nary course of business submitted to your Board ? 
—Yes, as an alternative answer to the Poor Law 
Board who were pressing us. 

3213. You stated very few of the advantages 
of the present site ; do you consider that a north- 
east aspect, which I believe this site does possess, 
an advantageous or a desirable aspect ’—There 
would be no disadvantage in a small-pox hospital 
being placed ‘in that position; there would be a 
disadvantage perhaps in some diseases, but on 
the whole it is the best site that [ know of. 

3214. When you say that it may be a dis- 

advantage in the case of some diseases, what 
would be the nature of those diseases ?—Scarlet 

0.133. 
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fever for instance. If you cannot regulate the 
atmosphere, and if you have too cold a tempera- 
ture in scarlet fever you lose your cases. That 
is my great objection to the alternative site, 
No. 3. I believe that it would be impossible to 
regulate the ventilation sufficiently for scarlet 
fever cases. 

3215. Has not the present site a north-eastern 
aspect ?—It is something of that kind, but it is 
amore protected site a great deal, and it is not 


‘lable to the sudden squalls of wind which No.3 


is liable to. 

3216. We have undoubted proof of the fact 
that at all events in this part of the country the 
north and north-east winds are very bad indeed, 
have we not 2—Yes, . 

3217. And you take it even further than that, 
for you state as a fact, speaking from your experi- 
ence, that in scarlet fever cases you lose your 
patients if you cannot regulate the temperature ? 
—Yes 

3218. Now the north-eastern or northern wind 
is about the most difficult to control ’—Yes; but 
we do not treat the patients in the open air; we 
should treat those cases very carefully in the 
more guarded wards. We should not attempt to 
treat them (I should be very much against at- 
tempting to treat them) in the present Hampstead 
pavilions as they are. 

3219. In all probability, as to scarlet fever cases, 
you would treat them elsewhere ?—I should either 
endeavour to treat them elsewhere, or we should 
lay a proposition before the Local Government 
Board to guard the present wards far more than 
at present. 

3220. With those precautions you would be 
Justified in dealing with scarlet fever cases at 
that site, you think ?—I am not prepared to say 
that yet. 

3221, You would not go so far as to say that 
you could do it safely?—There is now before 
me no plan under which I should feel justi- 
fied in treating scarlet fever cases at Hamp- 
stead, but in saying that, | am giving my private 
opinion. 


Dr. 
WV. Brewer. 


22 July 
1875. 


3222. I also observe that one of the recom- 


mendations of the present site, in your opinion, is 
that it is to a great extent screened from sight ? 
—Yes, it is not “a city set upon an hill.” 

3223. But it isa fact that it is hidden from 
sight simply by large inhabited houses in the 
vicinity of it, or at least to a great extent so 
hidden ?—You have, I believe, been there, and 
you can see the way we go there; we have to go 
down 100 yards odd, I suppose, from the main 
road by a very quiet cutting belonging to our- 
selves, and our neighbour, Sir Rowland Hill. 
That isolates it so much from general observation 
that I have never met people that knew where 
the place was unless they were specially directed 
to it. 

3224, But isit not the fact that this advantage 
of being hidden from sight is caused to a great 
extent by those large inhabited houses in the 
vicinity 7—There was the ‘“ Bartrams” originally, 
and then there was the “ George,” and then there 
are the grounds of gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood; and then there was the Fiet ditch, which 
is now built over. 

3225. I will only ask you this question. Is it 
hidden from sight to some extent by having those 
inhabited houses about it?—In a measure it is 

50; 


Dr. 


W. Brener. 


23 July 


1875. 


Mr. W’. 


D. Jeremy. 


—— 
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s0; but I cannot say that the wall of Sir Row- 
land Hill’s garden is an inhabited house. 

3226. Now, I fully concur in your experience 
with regard to the injurious results from noises 
at times of illness, but is Stockwell Hospital 
within a short distance of a railway ?—-It is some- 
what too near. 

3227, \What is the distance in that case ?—I 
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was very frequently there, but I am not prepared 
to say off-hand what the distance is. 

3928. Is it 50 yards?—I cannot tell you, 
although I have been there very frequently. 


Chairman. 


3929. Have you any further remarks to make 
to the Committee ?—No. 


Mr. WaLtTerR D. Jeremy, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Coope. 


3230, You are honorary secretary of the 
Hampstead Committee, are you not ?—Yes. 

3231. I believe that there is some statement 
that you wish to make to the Committee ?--Yes, 


Mr. Coope-—continued. 


I wish to state that Sir Maryon Wilson, who is 
a member of the permanent committee, has not 
withdrawn his name as a petitioner. 
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[N.B.—In this Index the Figures in the Analysis of Evidence, and those following the Names 


of the Witnesses, refer to the Questions in the Evidence; and the Numerals 
following Rep. to the Pages in the Report.] 


A. 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR SITES. Similar form of advertisement used. by the 


Asylums Board in order to procure sites for the three hospitals, as since erected at 
Hampstead, Homerton, and Stockwell, Wyatt 11-13 Explanation that the advertise- 
ment for a site in the north-west district did not specify the locality of Hampstead, 7d. 
338-349 Copy of the advertisement for sites, dated 31st October 1867, Sibson 521, 
522. 626, 527; Jebb 8yg7-899 Insertion of the advertisement several times in the 
principal London newspapers, Jebb 898. 


Alford, Stephen S., F.R.c.S. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long experience of witness as a 


medical practioner at Haverstock-hill, and previously at Camden-road ; he is also medical 
officer of the Orphan Working School, 1763-1767- Distance of about a. third of a 
mile between the school and the Small-pox Hospital, 1768 Re-vaccination of all the 
children (400) in the school, on the admission of cases into the hospital ; excellent effect 
thereof, 1769-1774 Anxiety of the committee of the school respecting the proposed 
permanent hospital, against which they have petitioned, 1774. 


Inquiry made by a committee of inhabitants, witness being chairman, into _the 
operation of the hospital in 1871; 1775, 1776 Objection to the present site as being 
situated in a hollow, as having only one access, and as being too near the population, 
1777. 1788-1791 Danger of infection from the effluvium from the hospital on the 
present site, 1777-1779 Importance of an elevated and isolated site, with air blowing 
all round the building; advantage on this score of No. 3 site, 1777. 1788-1793. 1845- 
1850. 1872-1877. 

Considerable danger from visitors and others on leaving the hospital, 1780. 1869 
Decided danger from the ambulances, some of these having been drawn by hand up 
Haverstock-hill, 1781-1786. 1830-1834. 1869 ‘Healthy character of Hampstead, 
whereas when the hospital was full of small-pox patients the epidemic spread very much 
in the adjacent district, 1783. 1799-1806——Special instances cited in which patients 
caught the disease from the hospital or the ambulances, 1787. 1851-1860. 1897- 
1899. 

Advantage of the site in Mill-lane ow the score of access, as well as of elevation and 
isolation; tendency to a dilution of the infection through there bemg. several modes of 
access and through the distance trom houses being greater than at present, 1788-1799. 
1871-1881. 1889, 18902 ——Disadvantage of the present site on account of the noise 


from the bells of St. Stephen’s Church; less noise from the railway, 1799. 1835-1844. 


1902——Strong feeling in St. Pancras against the proposed permanent hospital, 
1799- 

Mistake in erecting large epidemic hospitals, 1807 Suggestions for treating 
small-pox patients in their own homes or in smal] hospitals containing not more than 
twenty patients; consideration of sundry difficulties in the working of this system, 
1807-1829. 1870, 1871. 1882-1888. 1891-1896. 1904 Explanation as to the former 
small-pox and fever hospital at King’s Cross not having caused any local agitation, 1861—- 
1868——Difficulty in protecting the children ina certain school near Hampstead 
Hospital if the latter were occupied by scarlet fever patients; witness is not aware that 
this school has been built since the hospital, 1883. 1g05-1907. 
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Alternative Sites. See Isolation of Site. Opposition by Residents. Railway. Sites. 
Trafic. Water Supply. 


AMBULANCES: / 
Belief that infection cannot take place from the outside of a carriage conveying a a 
small-pox or scarlet-fever patient, Sibson 468-471 Risk from the small-pox ambu- 
lances stopping at the nearest public-houses, wherever the hospital may be; strict } 
regulations desirable, Bridges 543-546. 574-577 Circular issued by the Poor Law 
Board relativé to ambulance drivers stopping at public-houses, 7b. 573 Belief that | 
there is no danger from the mere passing of patients and ambulances through the streets, q 
tb. 636, 637. 693-696. —e 1 
Difficulty in preventing the ambulance drivers from stopping at public-houses, ie 
whether more or less near to the hospital, Bridges 653-658. 678, 679. 710-716—— 
Probable improvement if the ambulances were under the Asylums Board; more 
strict regulations desirable as regards the drivers and the patents’ friends, 2. 656. 
663-677. 

Evidence in support of the statement as to infection having been spread through 
ambulances and visitors stopping at the “ George” public-house, P. Hill 912-915. 977- 
981. ggo-1018. 1075-1080 Great difficulty in preventing danger through patients’ 
friends accompanying the ambulances, ib. 1153——Less danger from the ambulances, if 
the hospital were removed to No. 3 site, tb. 1200-1203 Increased danger of infection : 
by reason of the steep ascent to the present hospital, and the slow progress of the 
ambulances along frequented roads; case,in illustration, Gibbon 1351 -1376. 


Concurrence in the view as to the danger of infection from the ambulances, Rose 1474- 
1477 Numerous cases of small-pox near the “George” public-house, where the 
ambulances stopped, Fripp 1542——Statement as to the ambulances having sometimes 
stopped at a public-house at the corner of Fleet-road, Bennett 1580, 1581. 


Case of a man named Vincent who caught the infection from talking to a patient in 


a convalescent ambulance, Anderson 1629-1632. 1717, 1718——Explanation of the ; 
precantions taken by witness in sending a small-pox patient to Highgate Hospital, 2. ( 
1674-1677. 1681-1690. 1735——Room for much improvement in the arrangements as H 


to ambulances, Xe. ib. 1678-1680. 1698-1701. 1716-1720. 


Decided danger from the ambulances, some of these having been drawn by hand up 
Haverstock-hill, Alford 1781-1786. 1839-1834. 1869 Consideration of the ob- 
jections to the present site on the score of the approach for the ambulances ; difficulty 
in providing against spread of infection from this source, Harvey 1991-2008 -— Witness 
has seen ambulances at the “George Inn” with crowds of people around them, IF 
Woodland 2039-2041. | 


Suggestions for the better regulation of fever ambulances; none but horse ambulances 
should be allowed, Steel 2445-2448——Belief that no danger arises to children or 
others passing by the hospital, or where the ambulances may be stopping, tb. 2464- 
2460. 

Opinion that there was no real danger from the ambulances, though there may have 
been alarm, Bostock 2765, 2766. 2772. 2792-2795. 2814, 2815 Discontiauance of 
the use of ambulances drawn by hand, ib. 2796, 2797——Approval of a certain regu- 
lation issued by the Poor Law Board for preventing danger in the removal of patients, 
ib. 2819-2822-——Belief as to infection never arising from the passing of ambulances 
with fever or small-pox patients, Jervis 2860, 2861. 


Importance of improved regulations for the conveyance of small-pox cases to the 
hospital, this matter resting with the poor law authorities, Brewer 3108, 3109 
Concurrence in a statement by Mr. Goschen that no danger arises from the ambulances 
to the public going to and from Hampstead Heath; expediency however of stringent 
regulations as regards ambulances, ib. 3201-3204. 


Reference by the Committee to the medical evidence as showing that the ambulances 
may be so regulated as to be free from objection, Rep. iii, iv. 


Anderson, Dr. Ford. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Residence of witness in Belsize Park 
for the last eleven years, 1615-1617 Very large number of patients under his treat- 
ment for small-pox during the period that Hampstead Hospital was used for infected 
cases ; special instances in which patients caught the disease through the hospital, 1618- 
1620. 1629-1638. 1694-1697. 1716, 1717. 1748 Numerous vaccinations or re- 
vaccinations by witness during the epidemic: very successfui results thereof, 1621-1627. 
1746, 1747 Much greater spread of disease in Belsize Park if there were scarlet 
vever in the hospital, there being no preventive, 1628. 1735. 

Case ofa nan named Vincent who caught the infection from talking to a patient in 
a convalescent ambulance, 1629-1632. 1717, 1718 ——Case of a lady who took the 
disease through meeting visitors and others leaving the hospital, 1633-1637 Case of 
a postman seized with the infection through collecting letters at the hospital-box, 1637. | 
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Anderson, Dr. Ford. (Analysis of his Gi dente) continued: 


1749, 1750 Conclusion as to the great danger arising from the traffic of visitors and 
others to and from the hespital, and as to the impracticability of effectually guarding 
against this, 1639-1641. 1658, 1659. 1678-1680. 1690--1693. 1702-1704. 1723 1735. 
1742-1745. 

_ Doubt as to infection being radiated from a hospital by means merely of the efflu- 
viuni: probability however that up to 200 yards or so there may be danger from this 
source, if there are a Jarge number of patients, 1641. 1663-1667. 1698. 1708-1715. 1754, 
1755 Instances of infected persons concealing the fact: danger from this cause, 
1642-1647 Decided preference for No. 3 site as compared with the present site, the 
former being much more isolated, 1648-1652. 1721, 1722 Instances formerly at 
Middlesex Hospital of the spread of typhus fever from the admission’ of cases into the 
general wards, 1653-1957: 


Improbability of small-pox spreading so much among such a wealthy com- 
] munity as that in Belsize Park, if the hospital had not been there, 1660-1662. 1668- 
1671 Personal experience upon which witness testifies to outside patients having 
| ‘veen infected by the traffic from the hospital, 1672-1676. 1736, 1737 Explanation 
of the precautions taken by witness in sending a small-pox patient to Highgate Hospital, 
1674-1677. 1681-1690. 1735. 

| Room for much improvement in the arrangements as to ambulances, &c., 1678-1680. 
1698-1703. 1716-1720 Danger of infection from the letters sent out froma hospital, 
1704-1707 Unfit state of the so-called convalescent carriages ; danger also from 
I patients discharged as convalescent, 1716-1720. 1738-1741 Danger from the hos- 
pital not only to the local residents but to visitors to Hampstead Heath, 1742-1745 
Much less objection to the hospital if it were not so large: non-objection if it were used 
only for the Hampstead district, 1751-1761. 


Approaches to Hospital. Satisfaction expressed as regards the approaches to the hospital ; 
| consideration ot certain objections on this score, Wyatt 108-116 Several roads 
cominunicating with the main thoroughfare which leads to the hospital, 7b. 247-253—- 
Bad approach to No. 3 site, ib. 300-303 —— Very similar character of the districts to be 
| traversed by patients going to No. 3 site as to the present site, there being however 
‘more houses close to the latter, Bridges 635-639. 732-734. 


Very steep and objectionable access to the hospital by way of Haverstock-hill, Azd/ 
+963-966-——-Less steep approach to No. 3 site, though the elevation of the two sites is 
about the same, ib, 967-970— —Objections in paper submitted by Mr. Pearson Hill, on 
the score of want of access, Ev. p, 46. 


Much objection arises from there being only one approach to the present hospital ; 
experience of witness on this score as a guardian of the West London Union, Harvey 
1915-1918——Very steep ascent trom Mill-lane to alternative site No. 3, Barry 2427. 
2428. 

_ Area of Sites. Requirement of a space of about eight acres for each of the three hospital 
sites of the Asylums Board, Sibson 464. 


Aspect of Sites. Satisfactory aspect of the present site, as compared with No. 3 site, the 
latter facing to the north, Wyati 106, 107 Very objectionable aspect of the present 
site, Harvey 1915 The aspect is almost entirely to the east, the site being sheltered 
from the west and south by houses and trees, <6. —— Disadvantage of the aorth-eastern 
aspect of the present site as regards scarlet fever patients, but not as regards small-pox 
cases; objection to No. 3 site on the former score, Brewer 3213-3221. 


ASYLUMS BOARD: 


Witness submits, on the part of the Asylums Board a paper containing details of the 
action of the managers in reference to the site of the Hampstead Hospital, and setting 
forth the correspondence on the subject with the Poor Law Board or Local Government 
Board in 1868-72, Wyatt 6-10 (Ev. p. 1-G). 

Examination as to the course pursued in advertising for sites, and in at once deciding 
to secure that at Hampstead without waiting till the residents had found an alternative one, 
Wyatt 216-235. 338-353- 377-398. 446-456 Summary of the proceedings of the 
Board antecedent to actual purchase of the site; compulsion upon them to buy within 
a certain time, 7), 381-387. 418-439 Necessity of overruling the complaints made 
by the residents and of actmg promptly in the matter for the public good, 2b. 392-398. 
. 446-456——Independent action of the Asylims Board as regards the hospitals, though 
A it is necessary to have the consent of the Local Government Board for certain purposes, 
| ib. 406-410. 

Result of witness’ experience that the course adopted by the Board in selecting sites 
was the proper one, Szbson 464 Summary of the proceedings of the Board in reference 
to the site now under inquiry, ib. 466——Exception taken to a statement that the 
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Asytums BoArpD—continued. 
residents only knew of the intended purchase two days before it was completed, Sibson 512- 
522. 
Sundry passages from an original report made by witness to the Poor Law Board in 
1871 showing the progress of the small-pox hospital, the difficulties in disposing of 
pauper patients, and the action of the Asylums Board in providing accommodation at 


: ' 
Hampstead and elsewhere, Bridges 532-535- / 
Secret manner in which the site in question was acquired ; absence of any real notice 
through the advertisements, P. Hill 937. 946-954— Conclusion as to the hasty comple- 


tion of the purchase having been due to the desire to stop any possible outery, 7b. 956- 4 

g 962. " | 
Examination as to the grounds for former statement that the Asylums Board had acted | 

ig | 


with secrecy and had completed the purchase in undue haste, P. Hill 1028-1034. 1163- 
1169. 1175-1177. 1193-1198——Failure of efforts by Sir Rowland Hill and others to | 
obtain some delay before the completion of their purchase, 2b. 1112-1115. 
Inability of wimess to mderstand why the Asylums Board should persist im retaining 
the presenit site when a better site has been offered to them; question of expense adverted 
to hereon, Letheby 1226-1228. 1233-1230. 1277-1279. ; 
4 


Due care taken by the Board in the selection of hospital sites with a view to the con- f 
venience of the populations’ to be served, Bostock 2746, 2747. : 


Total of thirteen managers on the Hampstead committee ; invaluable services rendered 
by some of these during the epidemic, Brewer 3116-3118. 


Conclusion of the Committee that the action of the Asylums Board has been, strictly | 
: 


in accordance with their duties, powers, and responsibilities, as derived from the 
Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867, and from the sanction and control of the Local 
Government Board, so far as it was incumbent on them to be guided by that department, 
Rep. iii. | 
Strong testimony borne by the Committee to the great services rendered to the metro- 
polis by the managers of the Asylums Board, Rep. iv Constant personal attendance | 
of the managers during the worst periods of the epidemic, 7b. 


Sce also Currie,Mr. Local Government Board. Opposition by Residents. _ Sites. 


Aveling, Dr. Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)}—As medical officer of Homerton ' 
Workhouse testifies to the absence of infection from the small-pox hospital, both as : 
regards the inmates of the workhouse and the population of the district, 2945-2958. 


B. } 
Barry, Captain William, R.N. Representation by witness of the West Hampstead com- 
mittee for opposing the removal of the hospital to the Mill-lane site ; large and influential 
part of Hampstead parish comprised in this district, which includes the portion west of 
the Finchley-road, 2350-2354——Witness represents, in fact, several hundreds of 
residents, including forty owners of property, 2351. 2356. 2357 Residence formerly 
of witness near the present site; increased rent since demanded by his landlord, so 
that he removed to his present house at West End, 2355. 2362. 2371. 2405. 


Objection by the residents and owners at West End on the ground that the selection of 
No. 3 site would depreciate the value of property in the neighbourhood, and would stop 
building, 2358-2361. 2386. 2400-2404—— Danger to the children at the Mill-lane schools 
if the hospital were built on No. 3 site; very narrow width of this lane, up whicl: ‘the 
ambulances must pass, 2363. 2372-2382 —Great disturbance of patients by theshunting 
at the West End-station, 2364. 2389-2399——Doubt as to the property near the present 
site having been depreciated, 2367-2371. 2383-2388. 2400. 2401. . 


- 


[Secord Examination. ]|—Evidence explanatory of the actual number of persons in 
Hampstead parish represented by witness in opposing a removal of the site to Mill-lane; 
belief that he represents at least one-third of the whole parish, 2421— Result of the 
recent investigations by witness that the traffic on the Finchley-road and Edgware-road is 
very much greater than that on Haverstock-hill and Fleet-road, 2422, 2423. 2429-2436 

- — Jilustration of the very large amount of traffic and shunting at the railway station 
near No. 3 site, 2424, 2425 Obstacle to a wall! round this site, 2426 Very steep 
ascent from Mill-lane, 2427, 2428. 


Bartram Park (Hampstead). Residence of witness at Bartram Park, which 1s ‘his own 
property, and is immediately adjacent to Hampstead Hospital, Hadley 1586-1592 
Purchase of the property in 1867, in entire ignorance that a hospital was about to be 
erected, ib. 1593-1697—~—Frequency of small-pox patients looking over the feuce 
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Bartram Park (Hampstead)—continued. 


between the hospital grounds and Bartram Park, Hadley 1598-1602——Cireumstance of 
three witness’ servants having caught the disease, one having died, 2b. 1603-1606, 


_ Failure of efforts to sell the property, owing to the depreciation caused by the hes pital, 
Hadley 1604. 1609-1613—— Difficulty of witness in procuring seryants during the 
small-pox outbreak, 7b. 1606-1608. 

Belsize Park. Very large number of patients in Belsize Park under witness’ treatment for 
small-pox during the period that Hampstead Hospital was used for infected cases ; special 
instances in which patients caught the disease through the hospital, Anderson 1618~1620. 
1629-1638. 1694-1697. 1716, 1717. 1748——Much ereater spread of disease in Belsize 
Park if there were scarlet fever in the hospital, there being no preventive, ib. 1629, 1735 
——AImprobability of smali-pox spreading so much among such a wealthy community 
as that in Belsize Park if the hospital had not been there, 7b. 1660-1662. 1668-1671. 


Bennett, Wesley. (Analysis of his Evidenee.)—Statement as to witness. having bought his 
house at Hampstead in 1868, in ignorance that a hospital was about to be erected 
in proximity, and having subsequently endeavoured to sell it, but without success, 
1546-1557. 1561-1570——Distance of about 200 yards between his house and the 
hospital, 1557. 1582-1584——Circumstance of his having frequently seen small-pox 
patients standing on the hospital wall in communication witl: persons outside, 1558-1560. 
1575-1578. 

Uselessness of any aitempt by witness to let his house, 1571-1574——Great depre=- 
ciation of property near the hospital, 1580 Statement as to the ambulances having 
Sometimes stopped at a public-house at the corner of Fleet-road, 1580, 1581 ——Inaccu- 
racy of certain representations as to the seclusion of the hospital, 1585. 


Birmingham Small-pox Hospital. Statement as to infection not having been conveyed from 
the small-pox hospital at Birmingham to any adjacent houses, Dr. 4. Hill 2187-2191. 


Bostock, John, ©.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Surgeon-major of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards; was a manager of the Asylums Board by original nommation, 2744, 2745—— 
Due care taken by the Board in the selection of hospital sites with a view to the con- 
venience of the populations to be served, 2746, 2747—-—Opinion that the present site 
at Hampstead fulfils all the requirements, and is entirely satisfactory, 2748, 2749. 2798, 
2799—— Importance attached to sites at a short distance from the houses of the patients ; 
disadvantage of No. 3 site on this score, 2750-2756. 2800-2806. 


Part taken by witness in the management of Hampstead Hospital during the epedemics 
of small-pox and relapsing fever ; adequacy of the staff employed with reference to the 
number of patients, 2757-2764. 2813—— Belief that there was no real danger from the 
ambulances, though there may have been alarm, 2765, 2766. 2772. 2792-2795. 2814, 
2815——Expediency of improved regulations for the prevention of any laxity of dis- 
cipline, 2767. 2816-2818. 

Long experience of witness in connection with the London Fever Hospital; entire 


absence of Incal infection from the hospital, 2768-2773—Doubt as to tiere having 
been any noticeable smell or effluvium from Hampstead Hospital, 2774——-Want of a 
more complete mortuary, 2775-2778——Approval, in the abstract, of an isolated and 


exposed site, rather than one in a hollow, 2785-2791. 2798, 2799. 


Want of further proof as to the conveyance of disease by infection, as distinct from 
contagion, 2792-2795. 2807-2812—— Discontinuance of the use of ambulances drawn 
by haud, 2796, 2797—-—Belief that the numerous cases of small-pox in Fleet-road in no 
way resulted from the hospital, 2807-2812——-Approval of a certain regulation issued by 
the Poor Law Board for preveuting danger in the removal of patients, 2816-2822. 


Brewer, Ir. William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been Chairman of the Metropo- 
litan Asylums Board from tie commencement, and was conversant with all the proceed- 
ings in relation to sites, 3091-3098——Considers that the Board was unable to, procure ~ 
more eligible sites than those selected, and is quite satisfied with the Hampstead site, 
3099-3103——The site should be nearer to, rather than further from, the population to 
be served, 3104, 3105.) 

Pressure upon the Asylums Board which necessitated their receiving an unduly large 
number of patients at Hampstead; expediency of this being guarded against in future 
epedemics, 3106, 3107. 3114, 3115 Importance of improved regulations for the con- 
veyance of small-pox cases to the hospital, this matteriesting with the poor law au- 
thorities, 3108, 3109——Inaccuracy of the statement that a stench or infection was 
conveyed from patients in the hospital to the neighbouring houses ; harmless odour from 
the disinfectants used, 3110-3113. 3190-3197——Total of thirteen managers on the 
Hampstead committee ; invaluable services rendered by some of these during the epidemic, 
3116-3118—-—Excellent effect of the hospitals of the Asylums Board in abating the 
extent of relapsing fever as well as of smail-pox, 3119-3122——Information in con- 
nection with the preparation of plans for a permanent hospital, more especially as regards 
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Breuer, Dr. William. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 
a building proposed by the Hampstead committee which involved a cost of 80,0002.; 3123- 
3131. 3206-3212 —-—Degree of liability to inefficient administration in large hospitals on 
account of the unreliable character of many nurses, 3132-3143; 

Explanations in reference to the views of Mr, Currie, a member of the Hampstead 
committee, in favour of the alternative site, No. 33 3144-3159- 3189- Disadvantage 
of No. 3 site as being more distant than the present site from the population tovbe served, 
3160-3168 Approval of the present site by My. Goschen, on the pait of the Poor . 
Law Board, 316i Advantage in the site being on a slope, and being to a great extent = | 
screened from view, 3166. 3174-3177. 3422-3225- qj 

Dissent from the opinion that on the score of isolation site No. 3 is preferable to the i 
existing site, the latter beg sufficiently isolated for all purposes of safety, 3169~3173- | 
3222-3225 Decided objection to No. 3 site on account of its proximity to the railway, 
3178-3180——- Purchase of the site at Brompton as being the best that could be had 
there, though it is too near the railway, 3181-3186. j 

Small portion of the present buildings or sheds at Hampstead which does not require 
renewal; there is, however, the basis of a very fair administrative block, 3187, 3188 
Great predisposition to infection where there is fear; tendency of a hospital in course of 
time to allay fear, 3195-3200 Concurrence in a statement by Mr. Goschen that no 
danger arises from the ambulances to the public going to and from Hampstead Heath ; 
expediency, however, of stringent regulations as regards ambulances, 3201-3204. 

Necessity of preventing facilities of communication between patients avd persons out- 
side, 3205 Disadvantage of the north-eastern aspect of the present site as regards: 
scarlet-fever patients, but not as regards small-pox cases ; objection to No. 3 site on the 
former score, 3213-3221——Reference to Stockwell Hespital as being somewhat too near 
the railway, 3226-3228. 


. 
ee SS ——— 


Bridges, Dr. John Henry, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Since November 1869 has been 
the Local Government inspector advising the Local Government Board on medical poor 
law matters in the metropolis, 529-53! Submits sundry passages from a report by l; 
him to the Poor Law Board in 1871, showing the progress of the small-pox epidemic, . 
the difficulties in disposing of pauper patients, and the action of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board in providing accommodation at Hampstead and elsewhere, §32-535- 


Want of preparations for meeting the epidemic, but for which its virulence would pro- 
bably have been abated, 539-539 ——Opinion that the present site is an extremely good 
one, and is very conveniently situated with reference to the population to be served, 
540-542. 945 Belief that no danger whatever arises to the adjacent population from 
the hospital, save in respect of the ambulances, 543. 697, 698 Risk from the ambu- 
lances stopping at the nearest public-houses, wherever the hospital may be; strict 
regulations desirable, 543-549. 574-577: 

Establishment by witness of the fact that small-pox existed at Hampstead before the 
hospital was placed there, 547-559 Testimony, to the extremely efficient manage- 
ment by the Asylums Board during the epidemic, 551——Pressure upon the management | 
which necessitated the admission of an undue number of patients into Hampstead . 
Hospital; expediency of a reduced number on future occasions, 552-559: 578, 579: 753- 

789—— Limited outlay necessary in order to make the present hospital adequate to 
meet emergencies, without constructing a large and permanent building, 560-562. f 


Objection to the alternative site, No. 1, on account of the noise from the railway, 563, 
564. 583-586. 603 Opinion that sites Nos. 2 and 3 are very fair ones for an 
infectious hospital, though on the score of distance, and for other reasons, witness submits | 
that they are less eligible than the present site, 564-572. 587-502. 604. 758-788 —— 
Doubt as to there being any ground for objection to Nos 3 site on the score of proximity 
to the Grand Junction Reservoir, 564. 571. 593> 594+ 


Strong opposition to be encountered if it were proposed to erect the hospital on the 
alternative sites, 567-570——Inexpediency of abandoning the present site unless one 
decidedly better could be found, 572. 624-627 ——Circular issued by the Poor Law Board 
relative to ambulance drivers stopping at public-houses, 573 -Much, better condition 
of some of the hospital sheds at Hampstead than of others, 580-582 Increasing 
population of London in the direction of Hampstead as well as to the west and south, 
589-502. 

Very isolated character of No. 3 site ; sufficient isclation however cf the present site, 
595, 596. 735-737 768-780. 791-794 Statement as to there being a public-house on 
the approach to No. 3 site from St. Pancras, 597-601——Non-objection to the bigh and 
exposed character of the site, 602. 722-729——Doubt as to the amount of objection on 
account of the noise from the railway; less noise than at No. 1 site, 603, 604. 660-662 
Belief that there have been no small-pox cases in the school near the Hampstead 
ine pane 730, 731 Occurrence of some cases in the houses near the hospital, 

00-011, : 
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Bridges, Dr. John Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Further information relative to the practice adopted by boards of cuardians in the 
conveyance of patients to the hospitals ; difficulty as to controlling the movements of 


friends who accompany the patients, 613-623. 663-673. 719-721--—Increaseil difficulty 
_ In procuring sites, so that the present one should not be given up without good cause, 
624-627. 690, 691——Purchase Of the Lillie Bridge site with a view to temporary 


accommodation ; suggestion hereon, 628-634. 


Very similar character of the districts to be traversed by patients going to No. g site 
as to the present site, there being however more houses close to the latter, 635-6309. 
732-734——- Conclusion as to the necessity of the present site, and of a complete adminis- 
trative block, in view of future epidemics, 640-644. 682, 683. 699-709. 790 Entire 
absence of danger from Hampstead Hospital to persons using the Heath, 646-650. 


659. 717, 718 Freedom of the surrounding houses from all risk of infection from the 
hospital, 651, 652. 997, 698. 


11, Difficulty in preventing the ambulance drivers from stopping at public-houses, whether 
. they are more or jess near to the hospital, 653-658. 678, 679. 710--716——Probable 
| improvement if the a:nbulances were under the Asylums Board; more strict regulations 
desirable as regards the drivers and the patients’ friends, 656. 663-677——Provision 
made by the Asylums Board fur more than 2,000 small-pox patients, 684, 685. 


Statement as to plans for a permanent hospital at Hampstead not having been yet de- 
cided upon, 686-688 Present use of the building for imbeciles, 689 Steps taken 
| by the Asylums Board to prevent the use of cabs for small-pox patients, 692 Grounds 
for the conclusion that on the score of distance from the population, site No. 3 is at 
much disadvantage in comparison with the present site, 738-747. 


Existence of small-pox at Haverstock-hill before the hospital was opened, 748, 749. 
754-756— Strict precautions required in order to prevent convalescents communi- 
cating with their friends outside, 750-753 Probability of the hospital not being 
agreeable to the large number of visitors to the Heath, though it is in no way dangerous 
to them, 781-788. 


[Second Examination. |—-Statistics in support of the conclusion that small-pox in- 
creased in other districts of the metropolis quite as much as in Hampstead, and more in 
some instances, during the period after the completion of the hospital, 3672-3077. 3082- 
3089——Inaccuracy of a statement as to the odour from small-pox hospitals beg con- 
veyed to houses at a distance, 3078-3081. 


Buildings, Sheds, §c. Pressure of time which necessitated the use of wood and corruguted 
iron in the construction of the present buildings at Hampstead, Wyatt 197-201 Much 
better condition of some of the hospital sheds at Hampstead than of others, Bridges 
580-582——Conclusion as to the necessity of the present site, and of a complete ad- 
ministrative block, in view of future epidemics, 7. 640-644. 682, 683. 699-709. 790 
Small portion of the present buildings or sheds not requiring renewal: there is however 
the basis ofa very fair administrative block, Brewer 3187, 3188. 


Satisfaction expressed by the Committee as regards the unimportant additions pro- 
posed to the existing edifice, Rep. vi. 


~ 


ie - See also Cost. Permanent Hospital. 


C 

t Carlisle House Estate. Explanation in reference to the recent sale of the Carlisle House 

j Estate, of about fifteen acres, for 24,000 1. ; non-depreciation through the hospital, Clark 
2476, 2477. 2552-2554. 2589-2597. 


Clark, Frederick James. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Extensive experience of witness as an 
estate agent, he being now the sole member of the firm of Farebrother, Clark, & Co.; he 
knows Hampstead well, 2467-2470. 24783——Opinion that the present site of the small- 
pox hospital is the best at Hampstead, 2471. 2577. 2733——Advantage in the site 
being concealed from the greater part of the adjoining property, 2472, 2484. 2578—— 
Numerous houses built in the neighbourhood of the hospital since its erection, much land 
having also.been enfranchised with a view to building upon it, 2473-2477. 24809. 2535- 
2540. 2552-2557——Particulars in reference to the recent sale of the Carlisle Estate, of 
about fifteen acres, for 24,000 /.; 2476, 2477. 2552-2554. 2589-2597. 

Explanation that Sir John Wilson (witness being his agent) and other large Jand- 
owners in the parish do not want the hospital removed to No. 3 site, 2478-2484—— 
Opinion as to the unduly exposed character of this site, 2484. 2496-2500, 2525-2527 

Statement as to witness not having been appointed by the Asylums Board to inves- 

tigate No. 3 site, or the present site, he having a large property in Hampstead, 2485, 

2486. 2608-2630 Great caution necessary on the part of witness in investigating sites 

for the Asylums Board, it being essential not to proceed too publicly, 2487, 2488. 2516. 

2609. 2631-2633——Belief that Sir Rowland Hill’s property has not been depreciated by 
363. U the 
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Clark, Frederick James. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 
the proximity of the hospital ; explanation as to the non-enfranchisement of all this pro- | 
perty, 2490, 2491. 2532-2534- 2708-2718. . 
Statement that the present site is on a slope, and not in a hollow, 2492-2495. 2572 . 
Admitted advantage of an elevated site surrounded by fields, rather than of one in a (} 
hollow surrounded by buildings ; abstract character of this proposition, 2496-2502. 2523- i 


2527 Disadvantage of No. 3 site being near a railway cutting; great noise and dis- 
tarbance apprehended, 2498. 2573-2576 Cause of the imperfect character of a map 
prepared in witness’ office showing the present site and its surroundings, 2503-2515. 
2559. | 

Natural objection by witness to site No.3, as he has alarge property very close toit, 2518- 
2521 Objection also on the score of undue exposure, whilst in course of time buildings 
would be sure to approach a hospital there on all sides, 2522-2528 Doubt as to the 
expediency of placing 2 fever hospital close to a reservoir, 2529-2531 Equally high 
4nes for enfranchisement, notwithstanding the existing hospital, 2532-2537——LExcep- 
tional instances of depreciation in the value of houses near the hospital ; demand for 
coud houses in the neighboyrhood, 2538-2549. 2734, 2735 —— Examination to the effect 
that the rateable value of property is not really affected by the hospital, and that the 
Carlisle House and Errington estates prove that there is no depreciation, save excep- 
tionally, 2541-2546. 2552-2557- 2561-2571. 2580-2607. 2683-2695. 2734, 2735- 2737- 
2742 Circumstances under which witness has sold, since the sitting of the present 
Committee, a strip of land between the Carlisle House Estate and the Heath ; negotiations 
previously, 2553- 2667-2682. 

Further admission that witness as an owner of property in Hampstead would rather 
not have the hospital in the parish ; examination hereon upon the question wheiher the 
hospital is not a pecuniary disadvantage to the parish and to the landowners therein, 
2559, 2660. 2608-2630 Large acreage attached to some residences in the parish, 
this land having become exceedingly valuable for division into building lots, 2561-2566 
Comment upon the number and class of residents who have got up the agitation against 
the hospital ; admission as to the respectability of many of the opponents, 2567..2652- 
2662. 

Adventage of the large uncovered spaces near the present site, 2478——Grounds for ] 
the conclusion that the neighbourhood is not populous, 2579-2588. 2696-2702 
Necessity of overlooking local sentiment and sensation, in view of the requirements of 
the general public ; iIlustration in the case of witness’ persona! objection to any site in 
Hampstead, 2619-2633. 

Further statement as to the present hospital not having checked the spread of buildings 
in the neighbourhood, whereas witness is apprehensive lest a hospital on No. 3 site 
might be prejudicial to his property in the locality, 2634-2648 Belief that the houses 
near No. 3 site haye not been depreciated by the noise from the railway, 2705-2707 
Circumstance of there being a railway cluse to the site purchased by the Asyiums Board 
at Lilie Bridge; proximity also of railways to Guy’s Hospital, 2719-2730. 


Witness further submits that, though personally he would prefer to see the hospital 
elsewhere, the present site is the most unobjectionable one in the whole of Hampstead, 
2731-2733 Objection tv No. 3 site as being at the extreme limit of the Metropolitan 
district, 2736——Further statement as to the exceptional character of the depreciation 
of house property pear the present site; reference to the rate book in illustration, 2737- 


2742, 


Collie, Dr. Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Resident Medical Superintendent 
of Homerton Fever Hospital ; has had a very extensive experience in fever cases, 3017- 
3021 ——-Is convinced that the hospital has not been any source of danger to the neigh - 
bourhood, 3022 Submits that there is no danger of fever being conveyed from the 
hospital to the outside public by means of the traffic from the hospital; witness passes 
daily and constantly between the hospital and his home without the slightest hesitation, 
3023-3026. 3033-3039. 3062-3070. 

Opinion that Hanipstead Hospital is situated on the best of all existing sites in London 
for fever and small-pox cases, 3027, 3028 Decided objection to No.3 site on account 
of its distance from the populations to be served, 3029. 3046, 3047 Explanation in 
connection with the smaller proportion of small-pox cases at Hampstead than in other 
districts during the epidemic, 3030, 3031 Belief that the large number of cases in 
Fleet-road was not owing to the proximity of the hospital, 3044, 3045 Importance © 
of an open space around a hospital for epidemics ; limited space sufficient to cause 
isolation, 3048-3061. EOIN 

Compulsory Powers (Acquisition of Sites). Suggestion by the Committee whether com- 
pulsory powers of purchase should not be conferred on the Asylums Board, with 
corresponding power of compensation, in accordance with the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Act, Rep. iv. be ats . 

- Convalescents. 
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Convalescents. Practice of keeping convalescents in the hospital till they can leave with 
safety, Sibson 497-500—-—Belief as to there being medical authority for the statement 
that infection is readily spread by convalescents, P. Hill 1160-1162——Considerable 
danger of small-pox infection in the early stage of convalescence, Letheby 1280, 1281. 

Laxity of discipline at Hampstead Hospital during the small-pox epidemic, many 
patients having been discharged too soon and without disinfection, Gibbon 1414—— Unfit 
state of the so-called convalescent carriages; danger also from patients discharged as 
convalescent, Anderson 1716-1720, 1738-1741—— Witness has seen convalescents sitting 
on the wall in Fleet-road, Woodland 2042. 


Couveyance of Patients. Information relative to the practice adopted by boards of guardians 
in the conveyance of patients to the hospitals ; ditiiculty as to controlling the movements 
of friends who accompany the patients, Bridges 613-623. 663-673. 719-721—~- 
Steps taken by the Asylums Board to prevent the use of cabs for small-pox patients, 
ib. 602. 

As an inspector of the metropolitan police witness testifies to the fact of cabmen, or 
hirers of cabs, having been summoned for the conveyance of small-pox patients to the 
hospital at Hampstead, Weodland 2030-20383—— Expediency of every precaution being 
taken in the coveyance of patients to and from the hospital, Frankland 2147. 


See also Ambulances. 


Cost (Site and Buildings). Vixamination as to the sum paid by the Asylums Board for 
the site in question, and as to the amount for which tre land was previously sold by 
public auction, Wyatt 89-1 00——Preference for the present site at 1,go0 /. an acre rather 

than No. 3 site at 1,0002. an acre, 7b. 104, 105——Expenditure of nearly 59,000 /., in- 

ee , cluding 75,829 /. for site and 23,400 /. for temporary buildings; great sacrifice on the 
latter score if the site were abandoned, 70. 133-137. 402-405 The present site is now 
worth about 2,500 /. an acre, 2b. 333. 

Limited outlay necessary in order to make the present hospital adequate to 
meet emergencies, without constructing a large and permanent building, Bridges 560- 
562. ; 

Liberal character of the offer made by the people of Hampstead to buy the present 
site for 26,000 1; witness is not in a position to repeat this offer, P. Hill 971-976 
Suggestion that the land might be sold by the Asylums Board by auction, the residents 
contributing a certain sum conditionally, 2b. 976. 

Examination as to the authority for a printed statement on behalf of the residents, that. 
“The Asylums Board” announced their intention to build a hospital for contagious and 
infectious diseases, at a cost estimated at about 80,000 /., P. Hill 1088-1096. 1101-1107. 
1189, 1190. 1214-1216 Further statement as to the people of Hampstead not being 
prepared to repeat their offer to relieve the Board of the present site, 2b, 1110. 1120- 
1122 —-Amount given for the hospital site by Mr. Salter previously to its sale to the 
Asylums Board ; large increase of price given by the latter, 2b. 1115-1119. 1178-1188 

‘ Way in which an opportunity offers at the present time for getting rid of the site 

/ without loss; worn out state of the sheds adverted to hereon, ib. 1209-1211. 

| Explanation in connection with an offer to purchase the existing site and buildings for 

26,000 l., Harvey 1927. 1930. 1942 Statement as to the Hampstead Committee not 

being now a position to repeat their former offer, ib. 2026—2028. 


Information in connection with the preparation of plans for a permanent hospital, 
more especially as regards a building proposed by the Hampstead Committee which 


involved a cost of §0,0001., Brewer 3123-3131. 3206-3212. 

Satisfaction expressed as regards the unimportant additions propesed to the existing 
edifice, these involving only a trifling cost, Rep. iv. 

See also Permanent Hospital. 


Currie, Mr. @xplanations in reference to the views of Mr, Currie, a member of the 
Hampstead Committee of the Asylums Board, in favour of the alternative site, No. g, 


Harvey 1929; Brewer 3144-3159- 3189. 


D. 
Depreciation of Property, See Value of Property. 
Discipline. See Management and Discipline. 


Distance from Population. Selection of sites with a view to each hospital being about 
four miles distant from the other, Wyatt 31 Comparative disadvantage of site, No. 3, 
in beine farther than the present site from the population ; modes of access to the former, 
ib. 129-129 Advantage of the present site over the alternative sites in being miuch 
nearer to the large population (about one-third of London) to be served by the hospital, 
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Distance from Population—continued. 


Wyatt 147-158 Accessibility of the present hospital for the population of St. 
Pancras, Islisgton, Holborn, &e., whence the great majority et the cases come, 7b. 288- 
«96. 314, 315- 334-337- 

Careful inquiry made by witness, on the part of the Asylums Board, as to the statistics 
of fever in the metropolis, preliminary to the selection of hospital sites for the different 
districts with reference to population, Sibson 464 Data upon which it was decided to 
have three hospitals, for the north-eastern, north-western, and southern districts 
resvectively, each hospital being six miles from the other, #. 464, 405 ——Necessity of 
sites as near as possible to the population without being in the midst of it, 1b. 464.473 
Statement of the distances between different districts of the metropolis and the 
several hospitals, ib. 468. 


Increasing population of London in the direction of Hampstead as well as to the west 
and south, Bridges 589 -592- Grounds for the conclusion that on the score of distance 
from the population, site, No. 3, is at much disadvantage, Bridges 738-747; Stewart 
§26-828. 376-881. 

Conclusion that no serious difficulty would arise as regards No. 3 site on the score of 
distance from the population to be served, P. Hill i204, 1205—— Preference for a fever 
and small-pox hospital on an isolated site removed from the population to be served, 
rather than on 2 site close to the population, Gibbon 1345-1347- 


Disadvantage of the alternative sites, as compared with the present site, on the score 
of distance from the population, Houghton 2223, 2224. 2236-2239. 2273-2276 ——Great 
importance of a hospital for fever and small-pox not being too distant from the patients 
to be conveyed to it; objection on this score to No. 3 site, as compared with the present 
site, Bostock 2750-2756. 2800-2806 ; Jervis 2835, 2836. 2841-2845 Admission 
as to the large increase of population in the direction of site No. 3, Jervis 2845- 
2852. 


Objection to a site at the limit of the metropolitan area, it being important that the 
hospital shall be near the population, Holmes 2968-2970. 2974-2986 ——Decided objec- 
tion to No. 3 site, on account of its distance from the population to be served, Collie 
3029. 3046, 3047; Brewer 3160-3168 The site should be nearer to, rather than 
further from, the population to be served, than the present Hampstead site, Brewer 3104, 
3105. 

See also Holborn. Isolation of Site. St. Pancras. 


E. 


Epidemics. Discontinuance of the use of Hampstead Hospital for small-pox cases in the 
summer of 1872, the epidemic having ceased, Wyatt 10——Opinion that the hospital at 
Hampstead could not be safely dispensed with if there were a violent epidemic, 2b. 32, 33 

Want of preparations for meeting the epidemic, but for which its virulence would 

probabiy have been abated, Bridges 536-539 Want of a hospital at Hampstead for 

epidemics in addition to those at Homerton and Stockwell, the former being moreover 

a very eligible site, Jervis 2839-2843. 
Exceedingly virulent character of the small-pox epidemic of 1870-71, the ravages of 

which might have been very great but for the efficiency and energy of the Asylums Board, 

Rep. iv Circumstance cf the Hampstead Hospital having been in existence for nearly 

eight years, whilst it has only been used for the treatment of infectious cases for a period 

of two years and one month, 2b. Sufficiency of the Homerton and Stockwell asylums 
for the ordinary needs of the metropolis as regards epidemics, 7b. 4a 


F. 


Fence or Wall. Explanation as to the hospital being only partialiy surrounded by a brick 
wall, Wyatt 185, 186. 


Circumstance of persous having occasionally strayed from the hospital grounds into 
Sir Rowland Hill’s grounds, which adjoin; comment hereon upon the great delay on 
part of the hospital authorities in putting up a proper fence, P. Hill g16, 917. 945. 

Witness repeats that some persons from the hospital went on to Sir Rowland Hill’s 
land, and that there was undue delay in the erection of a fence around the hospital site, 
P. Hill 1032-1045; Preference of Sir Rowland Hill for a wall instead of a fence around 
the hospital grounds if the building be used for fever patients, 20. 1067. 1170-1174—— 
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Fence or Wali—continued. 


Fence between the hospital and Mr. Hadley’s property; insufficient protection thereby, 


P, Hill 1068-1070. 1199 Doubt as to the sufficiency of the fence as a protection to Sir 
Rowland Hill’s property, 2. 1071-1074. 


Fever. Short period for which the epidemic of relapsing fever lasted; beneficial effect of 
the accommodation provided by the Asylums Board, Wyatt 37-40 -——Importance of the 
distance being limited for whicli scarlet fever patients are conveyed to hospitals; autho- 
rity of Dr. Murchison adverted to hereon, Jervis 2903-2910 Witness submits that 
there is no danger of fever being conveyed from Homerton Hospital to the outside public 
by means of the traffic from the hospital ; witness passes daily and constantly between 
the hospital and his house without the slightest hesitation, Collie 3023-3026. 3033-3039. 

5 3062-3070 Excellent effect of the hospitals of the Asylums Board in abating the 
extent of relapsing fever as well as of small-pox, Brewer 3119-3122. 


See also Distance from Population. _ Infection. 


leet-road. Belief that the epidemic was not communicated from the hospital along the 
Valley of the Fleet, Wyatt 122——-Doubt as to the proportion of small-pox cases in or 
about Fleet-road at the time of the epidemic having been unusually large, ib. 325-328. 


Large traffic to the Heath along Fleet-road ; statement hereon as to patients having 
been lifted over the barrier in this road on their way to the hospital, P. Hill 982-989. 1058- 
1065 Authority for a statement that there were eighty-one cases of smail-pox in the 
Fleet-road, 7b. 1123--1128. 


| Withdrawal of former statement as to hospital patients having been taken over the 
wall near the boundary of Mr. Lund’s property, P. Hill 1545 Great number of people 
passing along the Fleet-road, Harvey 2024, 2025 Statement as to witness, who lived 
in Fleet-road at the time of the small-pox epidemic, having caught the disease through 
ibe hospital, Jones 2104-2107. 2114-2119. 


Belief that the numerous cases of small-pox in Fleet-road in no way resulted from the 
hospital, Bostock 2807-2812——-Dissent from the inference that the numerous cases of 
small-pox in Fleet-road arose from the hospital, Jervis 2889-2896 ; Holmes 2999-3004 ; 
Collie 3044, 3045. 


Frankland, Dr. Edward, D.C.L. F.R.S. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Very extensive 
experience of witness as a water analyst, 2120-2125 Inspection by him of No, 3 site, 
as proposed for the Fever and Small-pox Hospital; report by him in April 1875, adverse 
to this site on account of its contiguity to the reservoir of the Grand Junction Company, 
2126, 2127 Examination in support of the conclusion arrived at in this report, though 
by certain appliances and arrangements in connection with the reservoir the risk of con- 
tamination might be greatly lessened or removed, 2128 e¢ seq. 


Much more ready propagation of typhoid and other fevers by the agency of water than 
of air, 2130-2134. 2139-2141. 2154, 2155 Little, if any, danger from the cemetery 
near the reservoir, 2136-——Opinion that No. 2 site is entirely free from the objection to 
No. 3 site as regards the reservoir, 2142, 2143. 2148-2150. 2179 Decided preference 
on the whole for the present site, as compared with the alternative ones though the latter 
may be more isolated, 2144-2147 -Expediency of every precaution being taken in the 
conveyance of patients to and from the hospital, 2147. 


Fripp, Alfred D. (Analysis of his Evidence.) —Explanation that witness, who is an artist, 
residing at Hampstead, took his present house and spent a large sum upon it, in ignorance 
that a hospital for epidemics was to be permanently established close by, 1479-1483—— 
Particulars relative to the illness of witness’ wife from small-pox in February 18713; con- 
clusion as to her having undoubtedly caught the infection through the proximity of the 
hospital, 1484-1488. 1512-1532 Liability to infection from the ambulances stopping 
at the “ George” public-house, 1484. 1488. 1505-1509. 1517. 1521-1523. 1541, 1542. 

Authority of Mr. Prescott Hewitt cited as showing the great danger to residents near 
the hospital when it is filled with small-pox patients, and still more with fever patients, 
1485-1488. 1511. 1528-1540 Infection caught from the hosvital by Mr. Knight, a 
builder, who was doing some work for witness, 1489-1493——- Infection also in the house 
of Mr. Parke, a neighbour of witness, 1494-1499. 1541— Several cases of small-pox 
in the house also of Mr. Hadley, another neighbour of witness; fatal result of one case, 
1500-1504. 1541. 

Uselessness of any attempt to let witness’ house during the summer, since the use of 
the hospital for epidemics, 1510 Description of the locality uf the house; short dis- 
tance between it and the hospital grounds, 1512. 1543, 1544 Opinion of Mr. Herbert 
Evans, who attended witness’ wife, that she caught the disease from an ambulance at the 
“ George”, 1513-1519- 
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“ George” Public-house. Conclusion that the proximity of the “ George” public-house to 
the present site is very objectionable, and that several cases of small-pox have been caused 
by infection from persons stopping at the “ George”’ on their way {rom the hospital, or 
by the ambulances stopping there, Hill 912-915. 977-981. 990-993. 1075-1080—— 
Increased risk from the proximity of the “ George” inn to the present site, Murchison 
1329, 1330. 

As proprietor and occupier of the “ George” inn, witness testifies to the great deprecia~ 
tion of the inn owing to the proximity of the small-pox hospital, and the passage of 
ambulances to and fro at the time of the epidemic, Hibbert 2056, 2057. 2060-2063. 2072— 


2080. 2087-2093 Occurrence of two cases of small-pox at the “ George”, ih. 2064- 
2067. 2081, 2082. 


Enlargement of the inn since the erection of the hospital, Clark 2473. 
See also Ambulances. 


Gibbon, Dr, Septimus. (Analysis of his Evidence.)\—Long experience of wituess as medical 
officer of health for the Holborn district, 1343, 1344- Preference for a fever and 
small-pox hospital on an isolated site, removed from the population to be served, rather 
than on a site close to the population, 1345-1347 Very little disadvantage in the longer 
distance of No. 3 site than the present site from the Holborn district, 1348~1350) 


Increased danger of infection by reason of the steep ascent to the present hospital, and 
the slow progress of the ambulances along frequented roads; case in illustration, 1351- 
1376 Probability of patients from Holborn passing by a larger population on their 
way to No. 3 site than to the present site; that is, on account of the distance being 
longer in the former case, 1361-1364. 1385-1391 ——Increased liability to infection when 
persons are depressed by fear of the disease, 1377-1384. 

Decided advantage of the isolation of No. 3 site, 1392-1395 ——Importance of the 
recreation ground of Hampstead-heath being perfectly pure, and as free as possible from 
all chance of infection in time of epidemic ; expediency on this score of No. 3 site being 
substituted for the present site, 1396-1411. 1420-1424 —— Advantage of small hospitals 
for fever, &c., close to the population to be served rather than of two or three large 
large hospitals for all London, 1412, 1413——Laxity of discipline at Hampstead Hospital 


during the small-pox, many patients having been discharged too soon and without dis- 
infection, 1414. 


Goschen, Right Hon. Mr. Approva} of the present Hampstead site by Mr. Goschen, on 
the part of the Poor Law Board, Brewer 3161. 


i H. 


Hadley, Sidney Hopton. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Residence of witness at Bartram- 
park, which is his own property, and is immediately adjacent to Hampstead Hospital, 
1586-1592 Purchase of the property in 1867, in entire ignorance that a hospital was 
about to be erected, 1593-1597 -— Frequency of small-pox patients looking over the 
fence between the hospital grounds and Bartram-park, 1598-1602 Circumstance of 
three of witness’ servants having caught the disease, one having died, 1603-1606 
Failure of efforts to sell the property, owing to the depreciation caused by the hospital, 
1604. 1609-1613 Great annoyance from the imbeciles, 1605 Difficulty of witness 
in procuring servants during the small-pox outbreak, 1606-1608. 


Hampstead Heath, Approaches to the hospital adverted to as showing that the patients 
would not pass near the Heath, save in exceptional instances, Wyatt 178-184 Entire 
absence of danger from the hospital to persons using the Heath, Bridges 646-650. 659. 
mays 718 Probability of the hospital not being agreeable to the large number of visitors 
to the Heath, though it is in no way dangerous, 2b. 781-788. 


Imporiance of the recreation ground of Hampstead-heath being perfectly pure, and 
as free as possible from all chance of infection in time of epidemic; expediency on this 
score of No. 3 site being substituted for the present site, Gibbon 1396-1411. 1420-1424 

Danger of infection in the case of persons going to Hampstead-heath by way of 
Haverstock-hill, Rose 1475-1477 Danger from the hospital not only to the local 
residents but to visitors to Hampstead-heath, Anderson 1742-1745 Terror caused 
dure the small-pox epidemic by the numerous hearses passing from the hospital 
through the High-street over the heath, Potter 2055. 


Harvey, 
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Harvey, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a member of the vestry of Hampstead, 
and has opposed the erection of a permanent hospital on the site under inquiry, 1909- 
1913 Is thoroughly conversant with the alternative site, No. 3, and considers it far 
preferable to the present site, 1914. 1919 The aspect of the present site is very objec- 
tionabie, 1915 —— Much objection arises also from there being only one approach to the 
hospital ; experience of witness on this score as a guardian of the West London Uuion, 
1915-1918. 

Advantage of the isolated character of No. 3 site, not only as regards the health of 
the patients but of the outside public, 1919 Very few cases of small-pox during the 
epidemic, in houses higher up Haverstock-hill than the “George” inn, 1920, 1921- 
Comment upou the action of the Asylums Board in reference to the question of sub- 
stituting perimanent for temporary buildings, the architect’s estimate of cost having been 
80,000/.; conclusion as to the plans not having been approved, 1922-1927. 1954-1961. 


Explanation in connection with an offer to purchase the existing site and buildings for 
26,000/., 1927. 1930. 1942—— Belief as to Mr. Currie having preferred No. 3 site to 
the present site, 1926 Statement by Mr. Wyatt that he had no opjection to No. 3 
site, 1928-1930-——-Statement both by Mr. Currie and Mr. Wyatt that the temporary 
buildings were condemned, and that steps were being taken to erect a permanent structure, 
193 1-1935- 

Evidence in detail showing the great depreciation of adjacent property, owing to the 
scheme for a permanent hospital, 1936-1940. 1970. 1990. 2021-2023 —— Special circum- 
stances which induced the Hampstead vestry to negotiate for a site for a vestry hall near the 
hospital site at a very high price per acre, 1941, 1942. 1949-1953 Belief that No, 3 
site may still be procured for the proposed hospital; statement as its having been for 
sometime actually under offer to the Hampstead Hospital committee, 1943-1948. 1962- 
1966. 2016-2019— Majority, at a meeting of the vestry, opposed to the proposed site 
for the vestry hall, 1950. 


Circumstance of No. 2 site being now under offer, witness maintaining moreover that 
this is a good site, though not quite equal to site, Nc. 3; 1967-1969. 2009-2012 
Consideration of the objections to the present site on the score of the approach for the 
ambulances; difficulty in providing against spread of infection from this source, 1991— 
2008 Conclusion as to there being no ground for apprehending danger tu the reservoir _ 
near sites'No. 2 and 3; 2009-2015 Great nuinber of people passing along the Fleet- 
road, 2024, 2025—— Statement as to the Hampstead Committee not being now in a 
position to repeat their former offer, 2026-2028. 


[Second Examination.] Statement showing that No. 3 site may still be purchased on 
the same terms as were formerly asked ; that is, 1,000 7. an acre, 2406, 2407. 2413. 2418- 
2420 Plan produced showing that the main portion of the surface of this site is below 
the level of the reservoir, 2407. 


Statistics in further illustration of the extensive depreciation of property near the present 
site ; reference hereon to a report by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, & Farmer, 2407-2412 
Further statement as to a considerable majority having voted at a meeting of the 
vestry in favour of rescinding the resolution for purchasing a site for a vestry hall near 
the present hospital site, 2414-2417. 


Haverstoch-hill. Existence of small-pox at Haverstock-hill before the hospital was opened, 
Bridges 748, 749. 754-758—— Very few cases of small-pox during the epidemic, in 
houses higher up Haverstock-hill than the “ George” inn, Harvey 1920, 1921. 


Hendon. See Opposition by Residents. 


Hewitt, Prescott. Authority of Mr. Prescott Hewitt cited as showing the great danger to 
" yesidents near the hospital when it is filled with small-pox patients, and still more with 
fever patients, Pripp 1485-1488. 1511. 1528-1540. 


Hibbert, Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—As proprietor and occupier of the “ (reorge” 
im, testifies to the great depreciation of the inn owing to the proximity of the small-pox 
kospital, and the passage of ambulances to and fro at the time of the epidemic, 2056, 
2057. 2060-2063. 2072-2080. 2087-2093 Had much difficulty im letting three houses 
which he owns near the hospital, 2058, 2059. 2070, 2071. 2083-2086 Ts conversant 
with four cases of small-pox caused by contact with persons going in and out of the hos- 
pital, 2064-2069. 2081, 2082. 


Highgate Small-pox Hospital. Absence of local infection in the case of the small-pox 
hospital at Highgate, Wyatt 161-163. 


Hill, Dr. Alfred. (Analysis of his Evidence).—Is medical officer of health at Birmingham ; 
has examined site No. 3, and has also seen the present site, 2183. 2185. 2206, 2207 
Conclusion as to the danger of contamination of the water in the reservoir near No. 3 
site, if the hospital be erected thereupon; the risk may, however, be much lessened by 
certain arrangements as to drains, &c., 2184. 2186. 2192-2199 Statement as to in- 
fection not having been conveyed from the small-pox hospital at Birmingham to any 
adjacent houses, 2187-2191. ‘ ) 
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Hill, Dr. Alfred. (Awnalysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

Little, if any, danger of contamination from the cemetery near the reservoir adjacent 
to No. 3 site, 2200-2205 Opinion as to the admirable character of the present site of 
the Hampstead Hospital, 2206-2209 ——Entire absence of danger to persons passing by 
the hospital, 2210. 


Hill, Pearson, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Residence of witness in Belsize-park, near the 
hospital site, 900, go1 Residence of his father, Sir Rowland Hill, close to the site, 
for the last thirty years, go2 Representation by witness of the great majority of the 
inhabitants of Hampstead; paper submitted ou their bebaif, and on that of the vestry and 
guardians, containing a history of the circumstances under which the present site was 
acquired, urging various and strong objections thereto, and showing that several alter- 
native sites were offered to the Asylums Board, 903-91}. 

Conclusion that the proximity of the “ George” public-house to the present site is very 
objectionable, and that several cases of small-pox have been caused by infection from 
persons stopping at the “ George ” on their way from the hospital, or by the ambulances 
stopping there, 912-915. 977-981. gy0-993 Circumstance of persons having occa- 
sionally strayed from the hospital grounds into Sir Rowland Hill’s grounds, which adjoin ;. 
comment hereon upon the great delay on the part of the hospital authorities in putting 
up a proper fence, 916, 917. 945 Accuracy of a certain map submitted by witness, 
showing the present site and the alternative site, No. 3; 918, 919. 

Very large rateable value and very large number of houses within a half-mile radius of 
the present site as compared with No. g site, 920, g21 Grounds for concluding that 
no danger would arise from the proximity of this site to a reservoir, 922-927 Very 
scant time allowed to the residents for opposing the present site; hasty petitions sub- 
mitted to the Asylums Board by Sir Rowland Hill and others, 928. 


Large traffic on each side of the hospital as compared with the traffic at the Homerton 
and Stockwell Hospitals, 929-932 Objection of the residents to any fever hospital in 
Hampstead, the objection being modified as regards No. 3 site, on account of the limited 
depreciation of property involved, 933-936 Secret manner in which the site in question 
was acquired ; absence of any real notice through the advertisements, 937. 946-954- 


_ Explanation as to the rateable value of the property of Sir Rowland Hill and other 
adjacent residents not having been reduced since 1867; 938-945 Conclusion as to 
the hasty completion of the. purchase having been due to the desire to stop any possible 
outcry, 955-g62—— Very steep and objectionable access to the hospital by way of 
Haverstock-hill, 963-966 Less steep approach to No, 3 site, though the elevation of 
the two sites is about the same, 957-970. 

Liberal character of the offer of the people of Hampstead to buy the present site for 
26,000 /.; witness is not in a position to repeat this offer, g71-976-—— Sugyestion that 
the land might be sold by the Asylums Board by auction, the resideuts contributing a 
certain sum conditionally, 976 Authority of the Asylums Board cited as to the danger 
of spreading infection by visitors, 977 Several special cases of small-pox quoted in — 
proof of the spread of infection through the hospital; occurrence of six cases among 
postmen, 977-981. 990-993——Large traffic to the heath along Fleet-road ; statement 
hereon as to patients having been lifted over the barrier in this road on their way to the 
hospital, 982-989. 

[Second Examination.| Evidence in further support of the statement as to infection 
having been spread through ambulances and visitors stopping at the “ George” public- 
house, 994-1018. 1075-1080——-Further statement as to the smail traffic by Stockwell 
and Homerton Hospitals as compared with that by Hampstead, 1019-1027——Exami-. 
nation as to the grounds for former statement that the Asylums Board had acted with 
secrecy, and had completed the purchase in undue haste, 1028-1034. 1163-1169. 1175- 
1177. 1193-1198. 

Witness repeats that some person from the hospital went on to Sir Rowland Hill’s land, 
and that there was undue delay in the erection of a fence around the hospital site, 1032— 
1045 Explanation that the Hampstead committee had the offer of five sites in five 
weeks, so that there was no difficulty in procuring good sites, 1046-1057 -——Grounds 
for the statement that patients were received into the hospital at the barrier in Fleet-road, 
1058-1065 ~—Way in which the number of persons passing by the hospital was arrived 
at, 1066. 

Preference of Sir Rowland Hill for a wall instead of a fence around the hospital 
grounds if the building be used for fever patients, 1067. 1170-1174 Fence between 
the hospital and Mr, Hadley’s property; insufficient protection thereby, 1068-1070. 
1199 Doubt as to the sufficiency of the fence as a protection to Sir Rowland Hill’s. 
property, 1071-1074. 
_ Large per-centage of fatal cases in Hampstead Hospital as compared with the mortality 
in patients’ homes or small hospitals, 1081 Explanation as to there having been a 
belief among the inhabitants that the hospital would not again be used for infectious 
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Hill, Pearson. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


cases, 1083-1088 Examination as to the authority for a printed statement, on behalf 
of the residents, that the Asylums Board announced their intention to build a hospital 
for contagious and infectious diseases, at a cost estimated at about 80,000 1., 1088-1096. 
1101-1107. 1189, 1190. 1214-1216 Use of some reservoirs or ponds near the hospital 
for watering cattle, 1097-1100. 


Belief as to the offer of alternative sites being still open, 1108-1111 Further state- 
ment as to the people of Hampstead not being prepared to repeat their offer to relieve the 
Board of the present site, 1110, 1120-1122 Failure of efforts by Sir Rowland Hill 
and others to obtain some delay before the completion of the purchase, 1112-1115 
Amount given for the hospital site by Mr. Salter, previously to its sale to the Asylums 
Board; large increase of price given by the latter, 1115-1119. 1178-1188. 


Authberity for a statement that there were eighty-one cases of small-pox in the Fleet- 
road, 1123-1128 Comparative isolation of No. 3 site further adverted to, 1131-1133 
Distance of 100 yards between the hospital gates and one of the public roads, 1135, 
1136 Grounds for the conclusion that it is intended to erect a Jarge and permanent 
building for fever and small-pox in lieu of the present temporary erection, 1137-1152. 
1191, 1192 Great difficulty in preventing danger through patients’ friends accompa- 
nying the ambulances, 1153. 


Few, if any, cases of small-pox in the parish before the hospital was opened, 1154, 
1155 Want of discipline, as proved by the fact that patients got on the walls, and 
bought oranges from persons going on the heath, 1156-1159 Belief as to there being 
medical authority for the statement that infection is readily spread by convalescents, 
1160-1162 Less objection, on the score of public-houses, to No. 3 site than the 
present site, 1200, 1201——- Less danger from the ambulances if the hospital were 
removed to No. 3 site, 1202, 1203. 


Grounds for the conclusion that no serious difficulty arises as regards this site, on the 
score of distance from the population to be served, 1204, 1205 Opinion expressed by 
Mr. Stansfeld in 1871, in favour of a more isolated site than the present one, 1206-1209 
Way in which an opportunity offers at the present time for getting rid of the site 
without loss; worn-out state of the sheds adverted to hereon, 1209-1211. 


Small class of houses at Stockwell and Homerton, as compared with those at Hamp- 
stead; little, if any, depreciation in the former case, 1212, 1213 Suggestion that the 
Homerton and Stockwell Hospitals should be enlarged rather than an additionai hospital 
be built at Hampstead to the great depreciation of property, 1213. 


[Third Examination. ]— Withdrawal of former statement as to hospital patients having 
been taken over the wall near the boundary of Mr. Lund’s property, 1545. 


Hill, Sir Rowland. Residence of witness’ father, Sir Rowland Hill, close to the present 
site, for the last thirty years; sundry grounds of complaint on the part of Sir Rowland 
against the use of this site for a hospital for epidemics, and against the action of the 
Asylums Board in the matter, P. Hill go2 et seq. 


Belief that Sir Rowland Hill’s property has not been depreciated by the proximity of 
the hospital ; explanation as to the non-enfranchisement of all this property, Clark 2490, 


2491. 2532-2534. 2708-2718. 


Holborn. Very little disadvantage in the longer distance of No. g site than the present 
site from the Holborn district, Gibbon 1348-1350 Probability of patients from 
Holborn passing by a larger population on their way to No. 3 site than to the present 
site; that is, on account of the distance being longer in the former case, 7d. 1361-1364. 


1385-1391. 


Holmes, Timothy. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is chief surgeon to the Metropolitan Police; 
was a member of the Asylums Board during its first year, and acted on the committee 
charged with the selection of hospital sites, 2960-2965 Great “difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining sites, the present site st Hampstead being the only appropriate one that 
was offered for the district to be served, 2966, 2967. 3005-3015. 


Sufficiently isolated character of the present site, 2967 Objection to a site at the 
limit of the metropolitan area, it beg important that the hospital shall be near the popu- 
lation, 2968-2970, 2974-2986 Strict precautions desirable as regards the traffic in 
and out of the hospital, and the movements of the patients, 2971-2973. 2996-2908 
Obstacle to treating the patients within the districts to which they belong, 2987-2989 
—-Dissent from the inference that the large number of small-pox cases in Fleet-road 
arose from infection through the hospital, 2999-3004. 


Homerton Hospital. Greater reason for objection at Homerton and Stockwell than at 
Hampstead, as regards the surrounding houses, Stewart 807-809. 


Witness, as medical officer of Homerton Workhouse, testifies to the absence of infec- 
tion from the Small-pox Hospital, both as regards the inmates of the workhouse and the 
population of the district, Aveling 2945-2958. 
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Homerton Hospital—con tinued. 


Witness is convinced that Homerton Fever Hospital has not been any source of danger =~ 
to the neighbourhood ; practical experience of witness to this effect, Collie 3022 et seq. 


Houghton, Dr. Henry George. (Analysisof his Evidence.)—Important objection to the alter- 
native site, No. 3, on account of the noise from the shunting of railway trucks, and from 
fog siznals, 2212-2222, 2240-2243. 2277, 2278 —— Disadvantage of the alteraative sites, 
as compared with the present site, on the score of distance frnm the population, 2223, 
2224. 2236-22309. 2273-2276 Degree of risk to inhabitants supplied, or to be Supplied, 
from the rese:voir near No. 3 site, if there were a fever and sinall-pox hospital on that 
site; statement in justification of witness’ action in first calling attention to this point, 
2225-2235, 2254-2261. 2279-2285. 

Advantage, so far, of the isolated characier of No. 3 site, and of its elevated position, 
2244-2253 Result of witness’ professional experience during the small-pox epi- 
demic, that the number of cases attended by some medical men at Hampstead was not at 
all excessive, 2262-2272. 


House Property. See Value of Property. 


1% 


Imbeciles. Correspondence with the Local Government Board in July 1872, which resulted 

in permission to use the hospital at Hampstead for the treatment of imbeciles, Wyatt 10 
Use of Hampstead Hospital for imbeciles since May 1873, the best mode of perma- 
nent reconstruction of the hospital being still under consideration, Kv. p. 9 Explana- 
tion that the permanent building proposed at Hampsteed is required for the increased 
accommodation of imbeciles, us well as, prospectively, for epidemic patients, Wyatt 
45-62. 

Great annoyance experienced by witness from the imbeciles, Hadley 1605. 


Preparation of the hospital, since the terinination of the small-pox epidemic in 1872, 
for the reception and maintenance of imbecile paupers; inducement to its continual use 
for this purpose, Rep. iv. 


INFECTION: 


1. Evidence adverse to the present Site, on the Score of the Spread of Infection 
in the Neighbourhood ; Special Cases cited. 

2. Evidence at variance with the foregoing View. 

3. Conclusions of the Committee. 


1, Evidence adverse to the present Site, on the Score of the Spread of Infection in 
the Neighbourhood ; Special Cases cited: 
Several cases of siall-pox quoted, in proof of the spread of infection through the hos- 
pital; occurrence of six cases among postmen, P. Hill 977-981. 990-993 Few, if any, 
cases of small-pox in the parish before the hospital was opened, 2b. 1154, 1155. 


Conclusion as to the decided danger of the conveyance of infection from attendants and 
visitors leaving the hospital, and from ambulances, to the public using the roads near the 
present site; practical illustration to this effect, Letheby 1222-1229. 1246-1269 
Dissent from the statement that infection cannot be conveyed from an ambulance or small- 
pox hospital under certain conditions; chief danger, however, from persons going in and 
out of the hospital, ib. 1254-1269. 1280, 128). 


Explanation that danger of infection arises, not from mere proximity of the hospital, 
but from persons passing to and from the hospital, Murchison 1299, 1291. 1302-1320 
Increased liability to infection when persons are depressed by fear of the disease, 
Gibbon 1377-1384. 

Instance of one of witness’ patients, who lived near the Small-Pox Hospital, having 
caught the infection, and died ; weighi attached to the statement of this person that he 
had caught the disease through fear, owing to the proximity of the hospital, Rose 1429- 
1432. 1442-1450. 1455-1463. 1474, 1475. 

Particulars relative to the illness of witness’ wife from small pox in February 1871 ; 
conclusion as to her having undoubtedly caught the infection through the proximity of 
the hospital, Fripp 1484-1488. 1512-1532 Decided opinion of Mr. Prescott Hewitt 
that witness’ wife caught the infection from the hospital or from looking into an ambu- 
lance which was stopping at the “ George ” public-house, 7b. 1485-1488. 1528-1536 
Several cases of small-pox in the house of Mr. Hadley, a neighbour of witness ; fatal result 
of one case, 7b. 1500-1504. 1541 Description of the locality of witness’ house; short 
distance between it and the hospital grounds, id. 1512. 1543, 1544 Opinion of Mr. 
Herbert Evans, who attended w:tness’ wife, that she caught the disease from an ambulance 
at the “ George,” 7d. 1513-1519. 


Instances 
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In FECTION—continued. 
1, Evidence adverse to the present Site, on the Score of the Spread, §&c.—continued. 


Instances of infected persons conevaling the fact ; danger from this cause, Anderson 
1642-1647 Personal experience upon which witness testifies to outside patients having 
been infected by the traffic from the hospital, id. 1672-1676. 1736, 1737. 


Healthy character of Hampstead, whereas when the hospital was full of small-pox 
patients, the epidemic spread very much on the adjacent district, Alford 1783. 1799-1806 
Special instances cited in which patients caught the diseas» from the hospital or the 


ambulances, 2b. 1787. 1851-1860. 1897-1899. 


Witness is conversant with four cases of smali-pox caused by contact with persons 
going in and out of the hospital, Hibbert 2064-2069. 2081, 2082. 


2. Evidence at variance with the foregoing View : 


Grounds for the conclusion that infection is not communicated from the inside to the 
outside of smali-pox hospitals, or to neighbouring houses, Sibson 471. 477, 478——- 
Conclusion that infection is not communicable through attendants or others in the 
hospitals coming in contact with persons outside, id. 471, 472. 


Belief that no danger whatever arises to the adjacent population from the hospital, 
save in respect of the ambulances, Bridges 543. 697, 698 Kstablishment by witness 
of ihe fact that small-pox existed at Hampstead betore the hospital was opened, 7b. 547— 
§50——Freedom of the surrounding houses from all risk of infection from the hospital, 
ib. 651, 652. 697, 698. 

Belief that there is nv danger to the neighbourhood from the presence of hospitals for 
infectious diseases; extensive experience at both fever an: small-pox hospitals to this 
effect, Stewart 805, 806. 882-896 Entire absence of danger to persons passing by the 
hospital, Dr. A, Hill 2210 Result of witness’ professional experience during the 
small-pox epidemic, that the number of cases attended by some medical men at 
Hampstead was not at all excessive, Houghton 2263~-2272.. 


Statement as to witness, who resides near Hampstead, having had a case of small-pox 

in his family in 1870 which could not have arisen from the present hospital, Steel 2437- 

2441. 2461-2465 Inability of witness to trace any cases of smali-pox to infection 

from the hospital, 2b. 2443, 2444—— Want of further proof as to the conveyance of disease 
_by infeetion, as distinct trom contagion, Bostock 2792-2795. 2807-2812. 


Belief that -infection was not spread from the hospital during the small-pox epidemic 
by the nurses and attendants, Jervis 2830, 2831 —— Explanation in connection with the 
smaller proportion of small-pox cases in Hampstead than in other districts during the 
epidemic, Collie 3030, 3031——Statistics in support of the conclusion that small-pox 
increased in other districts of the metropolis quite as much as in Hampstead, and more in 
some instances, during the period after the opening of the hospital, Bridges 3072-3077. 
3082-3089 Great predisposition to infection where*there is fear; tendency of a 
hospital in course of time to allay fear, Brewer 3198-3200. ; 


3. Conclusions of the Committee : 


Opinion of the Committee that, though some alarm was experienced and some risk 
encountered in the immediate neighbourhood of the asyluin during the period of the 
small-pox epidemic, such mischiefs have been exaggerated, Rep. il. 


Reference to the medical evidence as abundantly showing that infectious hospitals are 
not of themselves necessarily a source of danger to the adjoining districts, and that the 
evils therefrom may be reduced to a minimum, Rep, mi. 


Conclusion that the risks complained of are not necessarily incidental to the existence 
of the hospital, but are mainly due to the carelessness of persons entering or leaving the 
same, or to the imperfect control which follows over-crowding, Rep. iil. 


See also Ambulances. Bartram-park. Belsize-park. Convalescents. 
Fleet-road. “ George” Pubiic-house. Hampstead-heath. Haverstock-hill. 
Hewitt, Prescott. Homerton Hospital. King’s Cross Hospital. Knight, Mr. 
London Fever Hospital. Lord, Dr. Middlesex Hospital. Odour from 
Hospital. Sites. Stephenson, Dr. Visitors to Hospital. Water Supply. 


ISOLATION OF SITE: 


Tsolated character of the present site; obstacle to-any similar site being secured inthe 
district, Wyatt 366-368. 439-445 Advantage of the present Hampstead site in being 
comparatively isolated whilst it is within reach of the population to be served, Sibson 
473-476. 488. 492-496 Very isolated character of No.3 site; sufficient isolation, 
however, of the present site, Bridges 595, 599. 735-737- 758-780. 791-794——Non- 
objection to the high and exposed character of No. 3 site, 2b. 602. 722-729. : 

Decided advantage of the isolation of No. 3 site, P. Hill 921. 1131-1133; Murchison 
1324-1328; Gibbon 1345-1347. 1392-1395 There are only 150 houses within the 
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ISOLATION OF SITE—continued. 


half-mile radius of No. 3 site, P. Hi/l 921. 1202 Distance of 100 yards between the 
gates of the present hospital and one of the public roads, #6. 1135, 1136——Opinion that 
No. 3 site is not too exposed; value of free ventilation all round, Letheby 1224, 1225. 
1273-1276. 

Decided preference expressed for site No. 3,as compared with the present site; advan- 
tage of the isolated character of the former, there being no population in close proximity, 
Rose 1436-1441. 1449-1454. 1464-1472; Anderson 1648-1652. 1721, 1722 Import- 
ance of an elevated and isolated site with air blowing all round the building; advantage 
on this score of No. 3 site, Alford 1777. 1788-1793. 1845-1850. 1872-1877 Advan- 
tage of the isolated character of No. 3 site, not ouly as regards the health of the patients, 
but of the outside public, Harvey 1991. 


Decided preference on the whole for the present site, as compared with the alternative 
ones, though the latter may be more isolated, Frankland 2144-2147——Advantage, so 
far, of the isolated character of No. ;5 site, and of its elevated position, Houghton 2244~ 
2253 Opinion as to the unduly exposed character of site No. 3, Clark 2484. 2496- 
2500. 2525-2527—— Admitted advantage of an elevated site surrounded by fields, rather 
than of one in a hollow surrounded by buildings; abstract character of this proposition, 
ib. 2496-2502. 2523-2527. 

Approval, in the abstract, of an isolated and exposed site rather than one in a hollow, 
Bostock 2785-2791. 2798, 2799 Sufficiently isolated character of the present site, 
Holmes 2967 {[mportance of an open space around a hospital for epidemics; limited 
space sufficient for isolation, Collie 3048-3061 Dissent from the view that on the 
score of isolation site No. 3 is preferable to the existing site, the latter being sufficiently 
isolated for all purposes of safety, Brewer 3169-3173. 3222-3225. . 

See also Seclusion of Hospital. 


Ji 


Jackson, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a member of the Willesden Local Board, 
and is chairman of the West End, Hendon, and Kingsbury and Willesden Committee for 
opposing the alternative site, No. 3 ; testifies to the strong objection in eaclr of these 
districts to the proposed site, 2287 e¢ seq. Decided opposition in Hampstead West 
End to No. 3 site; increasing popiilation of this district, 2289-2296. 2340 Strong 
opposition also in Hendon, as well as at Child’s-hill and Cricklewood, 2297. 2304-2306. 
2341, 2342. 

Several grounds for the opposition in Willesden to site No. 3, this parish being more- 
over outside the metrapolitan area and not deriving any advantage from the hospital, 
2303-2307. 2313-2319. 2343 —— Very large omnibus traffic along the Edgware-road to 
Kilburn, the “ Welsh Haip,” and other places, which traffic would come in contact with 
patients being conveyed to a hospital on No. 3 site, 2304, 2305. 2329-2335 Strong 
objection, on the score of the disturbance of the patients, by the shunting at the West 
End Station, 2305. 2320-2328. 2343-2348 Very fine houses recently erected near the 
present site, all of them being let, 2308-2313. 


Jebb, William Francis. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—As clerk to the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board, submits the advertisemeut issued by the Board in October 1867, for sites 
for hospital purposes, the same having appeared several times in the principal London 
newspapers, 897-899. 


Jervis, Dr. Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long experience, and extensive prac- 
tice of witness; he was one of the managers’ committee of the Asylums Board in 1871-72; 
2824-2829. 2839, 2840-—— Belief that infection was not spread from the hospital during 
the small-pox epidemic by the nurses and attendants, 2830, 2831 Conviction of wit- 
ness that if persons are properly vaccinated they are protected for ever against small-pox; 
examination on this question, 2832, 2833. 2853-2858. 2900-2yo2. 2917-2943. 

Great importance of a hospital for fever and small-pox uot being too distant from the 
patients to be conveyed to it; objection on this score to No. 3 site as compared with the 
present Hampstead site, 2835, 2836. 2841. 2843-2845 Decided opinion that infection 
has not arisen ir the neighbourhood from any odour from the present hospital; informa- 
tion hereon as to the character of the odour in the small-pox wards, and as to the effect 
of air in rendering it innocuous, 2837, 2838. 2861-2838. 


Want of a hospital at Hampstead in addition to those at Homerton and Stockwell, the 
former being moreover a very eligible site, 2839-2843 Admission as to the large 
increase of population in the direction of site No. 3; 2845-2852 Freedom from infec- 
tion in the neighbourhood of the former Small-pox Hospital at King’s Cross; open space 
around the hospital, 2853. 2911-2916 —— Belief as to infection never arising from the 
passing of ambulances with fever or smail-pox patients, 2860, 2861. 


Dissent 
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Jervis, Dr. Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—continued. 


Dissent from the inference that the numerous cases of small-pox in Fleet-road arose 
from the hospital, 2886-2896 Tendency to better vaccination in localities adjacent to 
a small-pox hospital, 2897~2901——— Importance of the distance being limited for which 


scariet fever patients are conveyed to hospitals; authority of Dr. Murchison adverted to 
hereon, 2903-2910. 


Jones, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Statement as to witness, who lived in Fleet- 
road at the time of the small-pox epidemic, having caught the disease through the hos- 


pital, 2104-2107. 2114-2119-—— Circumstance of his having seen patients on the hos- 
pital wall in communication with persons outside, 2108-2113. 


K. 


King’s Cross Hospital for Small-pox. "Explanation as to the former Small-pox and Fever 
Hospital at King’s Cross not having caused any local agitation, A/ford 1861-1868 
Freedom from infection in the vicinity of the former Small-pox Hospital at King’s 
Cross; open space around the hospital, Jervis 2853. 2911-2916. 


Knight, Mr. Infection caught from the hospital by Mr. Knight, a builder, who was doing 
some work for witness, Tripp 1486-1493. 


L. 


Landowners. Explanation that Sir John Wilson, (witness being his agent), and other large | 
landownes in the parish do not want the hospital removed to No. 3 site, Clark 2478- 


2484. See also Value of Property. 
Large Iospitals. Much less objection to the hospital if it were not so large; non-objec- 
tion if it were used only for the Hampstead district, Anderson 1751-1761—~—Mistake 


in erecting large epidemic hospitals, Alford 1807. See also Small Hospitals. 


Letheby, Dr. Henry, M.B., M.A. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Professor of Chemistry 
in London Hospital ; was for nearly twenty years medical officer of health for the City 
of London, and has had a large experience of fever and small-pox epidemics, 1217, 1218. 
1240, 1241 Has carefully inspected the alternative site, No.3, and the adjacent reser- 
voir, and submits that it is utterly impossible that any drainage from a hospital on that 
site could affect the reservoir, 1219, 1220. 1270-1272 Considers that No. 3 site is, 
for several reasons, preferable to the present site, more especially as being more elevated 
and isolated and as being approached by roads much less frequented than those leading 
to Hampstead-heath, 1221 et seq. 


Conclusion as to the decided danger of the conveyance of infection from attendants and 
visitors leaving the hospital, and from ambulances, to the public using the roads near the 
present site ; practical illustration to this effect, 1223. 1229. 1246-1269 Disadvantage 
of the present site as being in a hollow, 1223. 1226——Opinion that No. 3 site 1s not too 
exposed; value of free ventilation all round, 1224, 1225. 1273-1276. 


Inability of witness to understand why the Asylums Board should persist in retaining 
the present site when a better site has been offered to them ; question of expense adverted 
to hereon, 1226-1228. 1233-1236. 1277-1279 —— Advantage of numerous small hos- 
pitals, carefully selected, rather than of two or three very large hospitals; that is, for 
infectious diseases, 1229-1232. 


Objection to the present site though used onlv temporarily; sull greater objection if 
permanently used in epidemics, 1242-1245 Dissent from the statement that infection 
cannot be conveyed from un ambulance or small-pox hospital under certain conditions ; 
chief danger, however, from persons going in and out of the hospital, 1254-1269. 1280, 
1281 Considerable danger of infection in the early stage of convalescence, 1280, 
12st. 


Letters. Danger of infection from the letters sent from the Small-pox Hospital, Anderson 
1704-1707. 


Lillie Bridge Site. Purchase of the Lillie Bridge site with a view to temporary accommoda- 
tion; suggestion hereon, Bridges 628-634—— Purchase of the site at Brompton as being 
the best that could be had there though it is too near the railway, Brewer 3181-3186. 


Liverpool-road. Use of some tempoiary buildings in the Liverpool-road for fever patients 
without any injury to the neighbourhood, which is much more densely populated than 
the neighbourhood of the existing site, Wyatt 142-146. 

bars. 
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Local Government Board. Correspondence between the Poor Law Board, or Local 
Government Board, and the Asylums Board in 1868-72, relative to the site for a fever 
and small-pox hospital at Ha» pstead, Hv. pp. 2-9 Statement showing that the Local 
Government Board clearly contemplated the use of the hospital for any epidemic which 
might arise, 7b. 8, 9. u 

Letter from the President of the Poor Law Board, dated gth February 1871, testifying 
to the satisfactory management of the hospitals by the Asylums Board, and approving 
generally of the sites selected, Ev. p. 9. bas 

Sanction duly obtained from the Local Government Board for the acts of the Asyluins 
Board, Wyatt 30 Inspection by the medical officer of the Poor Law Board before the 
present site was agreed upon, 2b. 130-137 Necessary sanction of the acts of the 
Asylum Board by the Local Government Buard, ib. 164-167 -——Question considered 
whether the sanction in the first instance uf the Local Government Board was not con- 
fined to a temporary building, 7b. 194-196. 


London Fever Hospital. Long experience of witness in connection with the Loudon Fever 
Hospital; entire absence of local infection from the hospital, Bostock 2768-2773—— 
Reports by Dr. Lord in 1871-72 to tie effect that Hampstead suffered no real damage 


through the hospital being there, Ev. p. 6. 

Lund, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Depreciation in the value of the St. John 
Park E-tate, bélonging to witness, owing to the proximity of Hampstead Hospital, 2095- 
2102. 


M. 


Magistrates. * Belief as to the majority of the magistrates being adverse to the present site, 
P. Hill yoo, 910. 


Management and Discipline. Testimony to the exceedingly efficient management by the 
Asylums Board during the epidemic, Bridges 551 Strict precautions required in 
order 1o prevent convalescents communicating with their friends outside, 7. 750- 
753+ 

Waut of discipline at Hampstead Hospital as proved by the fact that patients got on 
the walls and bought oranges from persons going on the heath, P. Hill 1156-1159— 
Increased danger from any laxity of management accordingly as the neighbourhood of 
the hospital is more crowded, Murchison 1292. 1321-1323. 1331 ——Circumstance of 
witness having seen small-pox patients standing on the hospital wall in communication 
with persons outside, Bennett 1§58-1560. 1575-1578; Jones 2108-2113. 

Part taken by witness in the management of Hampstead Hospital during the 
epidemics of small-pox and relapsing fever; adequacy of the staff employed with 
relerence to the number of patients, Bostock 2757-2764. 2813 Expediency of 
improved regulations for the prevention of any laxity of discipline, id. 2767. 2816- 
2818. 


Strict precautions desirable as regards the traffic in and out of the hospital, and the 
movements—of the patients, Holmes 2971-2973. 2996-2998 Necessity of pre- 
venting facilities of communication between patients and persoas outside, Brewer 
3205. 

See also Convalescents. 


Map of Sites. Accuracy of a certain map submitted by witness, showing the present site 
and the alternative site, No. 3, P. Hill 918, 919 Cause of the imperfect character of 
a map prepared in witness’ office, showing the present site, and its surroundings, Clark 
2503-2515: 2558. 


Uedical Evidence. Reference to the medical evidence as showing that the evils insepar- 
able from infectious hospitals may by proper precautions be reduced to a minimum, 
Rep. iii, iv. ; 


Metropoitan Asylums Board. See Asylums Board. 


Middlcsex Hospital. Instances formerly at Middlesex Hospital of the spread of typhus 
fever from the adwission of cases into the general wards, Anderson 1653-1657. 


Mill-lane Site. See Isolation. Raiway. Stites. Traffic. Water Supply. 


Mortality. Large per-centage of fatal cases in Hampstead Hospital as compared with the 
mortality in patients’ homes or small hospitals, P. Hi/l 1081. 


Mortuary. Want of a more complete mortuary at the hospital, Bostock 2775-2778. 
Murchison; 
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Murchison, Dr. Charles. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Has devoted much study to the 
subject of contagious diseases, and has written a book on the subject, 1282, 1283 
Considers that the alternative site, No. 3, is preferable to the present site, as being more 
isolated and as being approached by roacs not much frequented, 1284-1290 Explains 
that danger of infection arises, not from mere proximity of the hospital, but from persons 
passing to and from the hospital, 1290, 1291. 1302-1320. 


Increased danger from any laxity of management, accordingly as the neighbourhood 
of the hospital is more crowded, 1292. 1321-1323. 1331 Suggestion that by the 
erection of a high wall the objection te No.3 site, on account of the noise from the 
railway, may be obviated, 1293, 1294. 1298-1301 Conclusion that no danger need 
be apprehended as regards the reservoir near No. 3 site; degree of authority attached to 
Dr. Frankland’s views on this point, 1297. 1332-1341 Decided advantage of the 
isolation of No. 3 siie, 1424-1328 Increased risk from the proximity of the “George” 
inn to the present site, 1329, 1330. 


N. 


North-west District. Conclusion that the site of the present hospital is absolutely essential 
for that quarter of the metropolis, Wyatt'80, 81. 123. 

Number of Hospitals (Infectious Diseases). Ready adoption of a suggestion by the Poor 
Law Board in February 186g that only two hospitals should be provided, in the first 
instance, for the whole of the metropolis, Wyatt 35, 36 Careful inquiry upon which 
it was decided to have three hospitals, Sibson 464, 465. 


Suggestion that the Homerton and Stockwell Hospitals should be enlarged, rather than 
an addiuional hospital be built at Hampstead, to the great depreciation of property, P. 


Hill 1213. 


Number of Patients. Particulars relative to the number of cases of small-pox, of relapsing 
fever, and of general fever in the Hampstead and other hospitals under the Asylums 
Board up to 4th December 1874; total of 20,551, Wyatt 9 Necessity, in the first 
instance, of receiving more smail-pox patients than were intended at Hampsiead, owing 
to Homerton and Stockwell not being ready ; doubt as to any mischief having resulted 
therefrom, 2b. 22-25. 41-44 Opinion that 400 cases might be fairly treated at Hamp- 
stead at one time, ib. 25-27. 


Pressure upon the management, which necessitated the admission of an undue number 
of patients; expediency of a reduced number on future oc asions, Bridges 552-559. 
578, 579: 753. 7893 Brewer 3106, 3107. 3114, 3115 Provision made by tie Asylums 
Board for more than 2,000 small-pox patients, Bridges 684, 685 —— Improvement if the 
maximum number of patients were more limited in future epidemics, Stewart 812-814. 


829-832. 8309. 


Nurses. Degree of liability to inefficient administration in large hospitals on account of 
the unreliable character of many nurses, Brewer 3132-3143. 


O. 


Odour from Hospital. Very offensive odour from the hospital during the prevalence of the 
small-pox epidemic, Tripp 1520. 1§24-1529——Doubt as to infection being radiated 
from a hospital by means merely of the effluvium; probability, however, that up to 200 
yards or so there may be danger from this source, if there are a large number of patients, 
Anderson 1641. 1663-1667. 1708-1715. 1754, 1755 Danger of infection from the 
effuvium from a hospital on the present site, Alford 1777-1779. 


Doubt as to there having been any noticeable smell or effluvium from Hampstead 
Hospital, Bostock 2774—-- Decided opinion that infection has not arisen in the neigh- 
bourhood from any odour from the hospital ; inforrmation hereon as to the character of 
the odour in the small-pox wards, and as to the effect of air in rendering it innocuous, 
Jervis 2837, 2838. 2861-2888 Inaccuracy of a statement as to the odour from small- 
pox hospitals being conveyed to houses at a distance, Bridges 3078-3081 --— Inaccuracy 
of the statemen! that a stench or infection was conveyed from the patients in the hospital 
to the neighbouring houses ; harmless vcour from the disinfectants used, Brewer 3110- 
3113. 3190-3197- 

Opposition by Residents. Early date at which opposition was made by residents at Hamp- 
stead to the selection of a site in the parish; objections also from Homerton and 
Stockwell, Wyatt 14-22——- Conviction expressed that an alternative site could not be 
secured without the same vbjectious being encountered as at present, ib. 168-191 
Degree of consideration given by the Asylums Board tv the objections raised at the 
time by the residents, 7b. 276-280 Gieat opposition sure to be encountered if it were 
intended to secure and build upon No. 3 site, 7d. 399, 400. 411-416. 
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Opposition by Residents—continued. | 

Careful consideration previously given by the Asylums Committee to the objections 
brought forward by the deputation of residents as regards the site selected ; due inquiry 
made into each pornt, Sibson 484-487. 508-511- Strong opposition to be encountered 
if it were proposed to erect the hospital on either of the alternative sites, Bridges 
567-579. 

Representation by witness of the great majority of the inhabitants of Hampstead ; 
paper submitted on their behalf, and on that of the vestry and guardians, contaming a 
history of the circumstances under which the present site was acquired, urging various 
and strong objections thereto, and showing that several -alternative sites were offered to 
the Asylums Board, P. Hill 903-911 Very scant time allowed to the residents for 
opposing the present site ; hasty petitions submitted to the Asylums Board by Sir Rowland 
Hill and others, 2b. g28-—— Objection of the residents to any fever hospital in Hampstead, 
the objection being modified as regards No. g site, on account of the limited depreciation 
of property involved, id. 933-936. 

Inquiry made by a committee of inhabitants, witness being chairman, into the operation 
of the hospital in 1871; sundry objections urged against the present site, Alford 1775 
et seq. 

Witness, who is a member of the Willesden Local Board, and is chairman of the West 
End, Hendon, and Kingsbury and Willesden Committee for approving the alternative 
site, No. 3, testifies to the strong objection in each of these districts to the proposed 
site, Jackson 2287 et seq. Decided opposition in Hampstead West End to No. 3 site; 
increasing population of this district, 2b. 2289-2296. 2340—-—Strong opposition also in 
Hendon as well as at Child’s Hill and Cricklewood, 1b. 2297. 2304-2306. 2341, 2342. 

Representation by witness of the West Hampstead Committee for opposing the removal 
of the hospital to the Mill-lane site; large and influential part of Hampstead parish com- 
prised in this district, which includes the portion west of the Finchley-road, Barry 2350- 
2354 Witness represents, in fact, several hundreds of residents, including forty owners 
of property, 2b. 2351. 2356, 2357. 

Evidence explanatory of the actual number of persons in Hampstead parish repre- 
sented by witness in opposing a removal of the site to Mill-lane; belief that he represents 
at least one-third of the whole parish, Barry 2421. 


Comment upon the number and class of resideuts who have got up the agitation 
against the hospital; admission as to the respectability of many of the opponents, Clark 
2567. 2652-2602— Necessity of overlooking local sentiment and sensation, in view of 
the requirements of the general pubiic; illustration in the case of witness’ personal objec- 
tion to any site in Hampstead, ib. 2619-2633. 


See also Cost. 


Orphan Working School (Hampstead). Re-vaccination of all the children (400) in the 
school on the admission of cases ito the hospitai; excellent effect thereof, P. Hill 977. 
1076. 1194; Alford 1769-1774 Distance of about a third of a mile between the 
school and the small-pox hospital, Alford 1768 Anxiety of the committee of the 
reo respecting the proposed permanent hospital, against which they have petitioned, 
We L749 


Owen, Professor. Letter from Professor Owen in December 1874, adverse to a fever and 
small-pox hospital near Hampstead-heath, Ev. p. 47. 


P, 


Parke, Mr. Infection in the house of Mr. Parke, a neighbour of witness, adjacent to the 
hospital, Fripp 1494-1499. 1541. 


Permanent Hospital. Approval of the present form of the hospital for permanent adoption, 
Wyatt 28, 29——Great importance attached to permanent hospitals for epidemics, instead 
of temporary buildings with incomplete arrangements, 7b. 63-70. 191-193 Probable 
room for madification by not extending the permanent structure so near the houses at the 
bottom of the Fleet-road, 7b. 71, 72. 79 Preparation of plans for the permanent hos- 
pital, though they have not yet been approved by the managers, and require the sanction 
of the. Local Government Board, tb. 101-103 Advantage of permanent rather than 
temporary buildiings on the extra sites secured; that is, if an epidemic broke out, 
ib. 329-331. 

Statement as to plans for a permanent hospital on the present site not having been yet 
decided upon, Bridges 686-688-—— Opinion that there should be a reserve hospital at 
Hampstead, though there is no immediate requirement of a permanent and complete 
building, Stewart 810, 111. 815-819. 840-847. 


Explanation 
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Permanent Hospital—continued. 


Explanation as to there having been a belief among the inhabitants that the hospital 
would not again be used for infectious cases, P. Hill 1083-1088 Grounds for the 
conclusion that it is intended to erect a large and permanent building for fever and small- 
pox in lieu of the present temporary erection, 7b, 1137-1152. 1191, 1192 Objection 
to the present site, though used only temporarily ; still greater objection if permanently 
used in epidemics, Letheby 1242-1245. 

Comment upon the action of the Asylums Board in reference to the question of sub- 
stituting permanent for temporary buildings, the architect’s estimate of cost having been 
80,000/.; conclusion as to the plans not having been approved, Harvey 1922-1927. 
1954-1961 Statement both by Mr. Currie and Mr. Wyatt that the temporary 
buildings were condemned, and that steps were being taken to erect a permanent struc- 
ture, 7b. 1931-1935 Information in connection with the plans for a permanent 
hospital, Brewer 3123-3131. 3206-3212. 

Unimportant additions proposed to be made to the existing buildings, Rep. iv. 

See also Cost. 


Poor Law Board. See Local Government Board. 


Population of District. Inaccuracy of the view that the hospital is in the midst of a 
densely populated district, Wyatt 236-240; Steel 2442; Clark 2579-2588. 2696-2702. 
See also Distance from Population. 


Postmen. Occurrence of six cases of infection among postmen at Hampstead, P. Hill 077, 
978-—— Case of a postman seized with the infection through collecting letters at the 
hospital-box, Anderson 1637. 1749, 1750. 


Potter, George William. (Analysis of his Evidence. )}—Result of witness’ experience as a 
builder and house agent at Hampstead, that house property has been greatly depreciated by 
the proposed erection of a permanent hospital for fever and small-pox, 2043-2054—— Terror 
caused during the small-pox epidemic by the numerous hearses passing from the hospital 
through the High-street, over the heath, 2055 Advantage of the alternative sites, 
Nos. 2 and 3 on account of their proximity to a cemetery, 2055. 


Public-Houses. Statement as to there being a public-house on the approach to No. 3 site 
from St. Pancras, Bridges 597-601 Less objection, on the score of public-houses, 
to No. 3 site than the present site, P, Hill 1200, 1201. 


See also Ambulances. “ George” Public-house. 


R. 


~ 


Railway. Belief tirat no objection arises in respect of noise from the shunting of coal 
trucks on the adjecent railway, Wyatt 187-190 Objection to the alternative site, 
No. 1, on account of the noise from the railway, Bridges 563, 564. 583-586. 603 
Doubt as to the amount of objection to No. 3 site on account of the noise from the rail- 
way ; less noise than at No. 1 site, ib. 603, 604. 660-662. 


Suggestion that by the erection of a high wall the objection to No. 3 site on 
account of the noise from the railway may be obviated, Murchison 1293, 1294. 1298- 
1301. 


Important objection to the alternative site, No. 3, on account of the noise from the 
shunting of railway trucks and from fog signals, Houghton 2212-2222. 2240-2243. 
2277, 2278 Strong objection to No.3 site on the score of the disturbance of the 
patients by the shunting at West End Station, Jackson 2305. 2320-2328. 2343-2348; 
Barry 2364. 2389-2399 Illustration of the very large amount of traffic and shunting 
at the railway station near No. 3 site, Barry 2424, 2425 Obstacle to a wall round this 
site, 7b. 2426. 

Disadvantage of No. 3 site as being near a railway cutting; great noise and disturb- 
ance apprehended, Clark 2498. 2573-2576; Brewer 3178-3180——Belief that the 
houses near No. 3 site have not been depreciated by the noise from the railway, Clark 
2705-2707 Circumstance of there being a railway close to the site purchased by the 
Asylums Board at Lillie Bridge ; proximity also of railways to Guy’s Hospital, ib. 2719- 
2730. 

See also Stockwell Hospital. 


fiegent’s Park. Difficulty in securing any site nearfihe Regent’s Park but the present one, 
Wyatt 304-306. 417. 


Relapsing Fever. See Fever. 
Residents at Hampstead. See Cost. Opposition by Residents. 
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Rose, Dr. Cooper. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is in practice at Hampstead, and is 
medical officer of the Soldiers Daughters’ Home, 1426-1428-—— Instance of one of 
witness’ patients, who lived near the small-pox hospital, having caught the infection and 
died ; weight attached to the statement of this person that he had caught the disease 
through fear, owing to the proximity of the hospital, 1429-1432. 1442-1450. 1455-1463. 
1474, 1475——Re-vaccination by witness of all the children at the Soldiers Daughters’ 
Home, as a precaution against infection; obstacle to any precaution in the event of the 
hospital being used for cases of scarlet fever, 1443-1435- 


Decided preference expressed for site, No. 3, a8 compared with the present site ; 
advantage of the isolated character of the former, there bemg no population in close 
proximity, 1436-1441. 1449-1454. 1464-1472——Danger of infection in the case of 
persons going to Hampstead-heath. by way of Haverstock-hill, 1441. 1475-1477- 
Depreciation of house property at Hampstead owing to the hospital, 1473. ; 


8. 


St. John’s Park Estate. Depreciation in the value of the St. John Park Estate, belonging 
to witness, owing to the proximity of Hampstead Hospital, Lund 2095-2102. 


St. Pancras. Admission as to the hospital being somewhat further from parts of St. 
Pancras than witness considers desirable in the interests of the patients, Sibson 
5237525» 

Strong feeling in St. Pancras against the proposed permanent hospital at Fiampetied, 
Alford 1799. 


St. Stephen’s Church (Hampstead). Disadvantage of the present site on account of the 
noise from the bells of St. Stephen’s Church ; less noise from the railway, Alford 1799. 


1835-1844. 1902. 


School Children. Belief that there have been no small-pox cases in the school near the 
Hampstead site, Bridges 605-607. 730, 731——Difficulty in protecting the children in 
a certain school near the hospital if the latter were occupied by searlet fever patients ; 
witness is not aware that this school has been built since the hospital, A/ford 1883. 


1905-1907. 


Seclusion of Hospital. Considerable traffic on some of the roads near the present site; 
seclusion of the hospital from the main road, Stewart 848-875 Inaccuracy of certain 
representations as to the seclusion of the hospital, Bennett 1585 Advantage in the 
site being concealed from the greater part of the adjoining property, Clark 2484. 2578 

Advantage in the site being on a slope, and being to a great extent screened from 

view, Brewer 3166. 3174-3177. 3222-3225. See also Isolation of Site, 


Sibson, Dr. Francis, F.R.S. (Analysis of his Evidenee.)—Is consulting physician to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, and was a member of the Metropolitan Asylums Board from its 
formation_till 25th March 1868; was the first chairman of the hospital committee of the 
Board, 457-463 Made careful inquiry as to the statistics of fever in the metropolis, 
preliminary to the selection of hospital sites for the different districts with reference to 
population, 464 Submits the data upon which it was decided to have three hospitals, 
for the north-eastern, north-western, and southern districts respectively, each hospital 
being six miles from the other, 464, 465. 


Necessity of sites as near as possible to the populaticn, without being in the midst of 
it, 464. 473~-— Requirement of a space of about eight acres for each site, 464 
Result of witness’ experience in the matter that the course adopted by the Board, in 
procuring sites, was the proper one, 465 Summary of the proceedings of the Board 
in reference to the site now under inquiry, 466——Statement of the distances between 
different districts of the metropolis and the several hospitals, 468. 


Belief that infection cannot take place from the outside of a carriage conveying a 
small-pox or scarlet fever patient, 468-471—— Grounds for the opimion that infection is 
not communicated from the inside to the outside of small-pox hospitals, or to neigh- 
bouring houses, 471. 477, 478 Conclusion also that infection 1s not communicable 
through attendants or others in the hospitals coming in contact with persons outside, 
471,472. 

Advantage of the Hampstead site, in being comparatively isolated, whilst it is within 
easy reach of the population to be served, 473-476. 488. 492-496——Liability of 
reservoirs to contamination if in the proximity of fever or small-pox hospitals, where the 
soil is porous, 474-483. 501-507 Careful consideration previously given by the 
Asylums Committee to the objections brought forward by the deputation of residents as 
regards the site selected ; due inquiry made into each point, 484-487. 508-511. 


Practice 
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Sibson, Dr. Francis, E.R.S. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Practice of keeping convalescents in the hospital till they can leave with safety, 497- 
500 ——Advantage of the clayey character of the soil of the present site, 501-507 
Exception taken to a statement that the residents only knew of the intended purchase 
two days before it was completed, 512-522 ~-—Copy of the advertisement for sites, dated 
31st October 1867; 521, 622. 526, 527——-Admission as to the hospital being somewhat 
further from parts of St. Pancras than witness considers desirable in the interests of the 
patients, 523-525. 


SITES: 
1. Evidence in favour of ceriain alternative Sites as preferable to the present 
Site. 
. Evidence at variance with the foregoing Conclusions. 
- Difficulty in obtaining Sites. 
. Extra Sites. 
- Recommendation by the Committee that the present Site be retained. 


om GW 


1, Hvidence in favour of certain alternative Sites as preferable to the present Site: 


Witness considers that No. 3 site is, for several reasons, preferable to the present site, 
more especially as being more elevated and isolated, and as being approached by roads 
much less frequented than those leading to Hampstead-heath, Letheby 1221 et seg. 
Disadvantage of the present site as being in a hollow, 2b. 1223, 1226——Comment upon 
the action of the Asylums Board in persisting in retaining a site inferior to one which 
has been offered to them, iJ. 1226-1228. 1233-1236. 1277-1279. 


Witness considers that the alternative site, No. 3, is preferable to the present site, as 
being more isolated, and as being approached by roads not much frequented, Murchison 
1284-1290 Objection to the present site, as being situated in a hollow, as having 
only one access, and as being too near-to the population, Alford 1777. 1788-1791—— 
Advantage of the site in Mill-lane, on the score of access as well as of elevation and 
isolation ; tendency to a dilution of the infection through there being several modes of 
access, and through the distance from houses being greater than at present, 2b. 1788- 


1799. 1871-1881. 1889, 1890. 


Witness is thoroughly conversant with the alternative site, No. 3, and considers it far 
preferable to the present site, Harvey 1914-.919—— Belief that No. 3 site may still be 
procured for the proposed hospital; statement as to its having been for some time 
actually under offer to the Hampstead Hospital Committee, 7d. 1943-1948. 1962-1966. 
2016—-2019—— Circumstance of No. 2 site being now under offer; witness maintaining, 
moreover, that this is a good site, though not quite equal to site No. 3, id. 1967-1669. 
2009-2012, 


x 


' Advantage of the alternative sites, Nos. 2 and 3, on account of their proximity to a 
cemetery, Potter 2055———Statement showing that No. 3 site may still be purchased, on 

_ the same terms as were formerly asked; that is, 1,000/. an acre, Harvey 2406, 2407. 
2413. 2418-2420. 


2. Evidence at variance with the foregoing Conclusions : 


Very objectionable character of two out of the three sites suggested by the inhabitants 
of Hampstead, Wyatt 73, 74. 138. 207-211 Objection to site, No. 3, on the ground 
that it is too distant from the population, and that Dr. Frankland reported that it would 
endanger the water of the Grand Junction district, 2d. 75-78. 85-88. 138-141. 212-215. 
254-262. 308-320. 354-365. 376. 388-390 Reference to No. 2 site, bordering on 
Mill-lane, as being much overlooked by houses, and as being an unsuitable shape for 
building upon, #. 263-275 Witness personally has no interest in the site, but con- 
siders it an excellent one, 7b. 269-375. 401 Explanation that the advertisements did 
not specify that a site was required at Hampstead, witness further submitting that no 

other site equally eligible was to be had, 7b. 338 et seq. 


Opinion that the present site is an exceedingly good one, and is very conveniently 
situated with reference to the population to be served, Bridges 540-542. 645 Sites, 
Nos. 2 and 3, are very fair ones for an infecticus hospital, though on the score of dis- 
tance, and for other reasons, witness submits that they are less eligible than the present 
site, 2b. 564-572. 587-602. 604. 755-788 Inexpediency of abandoning the present 
‘sites, unless one decidedly better could be found, 7b. 572. 624-627. 

Opinion that the present site at Hampstead is an excellent one, though it is too far 
from the population to be served, Stewart 803, 804. 826-828. 833-838. 848-850—- 
Conclusion as to the admirable character of the present site of the Hampstead Hospital, 
Dr. A. Hill 2206-2209 Danger to the children at the Mill-lane schools if the hos- 
pital were built on No. 3 site; very narrow width of this lane, up which the ambulances 


must pass, Barry 2363. 2372-2382. 
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SITES—-continued. 
2. Evidence at variance with the foregotng Conclusions—continued. 


Opinion that the present site of the small-pox hospital is the best at Hampstead, 
Clark 2471. 2577: 2733 Explanation that the present site is on a slope and not 
in a hollow, 2b. 2492-2495. 2572 Objection to No. 3 site on the score of undue 
exposure, whilst, in course of time, buildings would be sure to approach a hospital 
there on all sides, 76. 2522-2528. 


Witness further submits that though, personally, he would prefer to see the hospital 
elsewhere, the present site is the most unobjectionable one in the whole of Hampstead, 
Clark 2731-2733—— Objection to No. 3 site as being at the extreme limit of the metro- 
politan district, 7b. 2736. 


Opinion that the present site at Hampstead fulfils all the requirements, and is entirely 
satisfactory, Bostock 2748, 2749, 2798, 2799 Opinion that Hampstead Hospital is 
situated on the best of all existing sites in London fur fever and small-pox cases, Collie 
3027, 3028. 


3. Difficulty in obtaining Sites ; 


Increased difficulty in procuring sites, so that the present one should not be given up 
without good cause, Bridges 624-627. 6go, 691. 

Explanation that the Hampstead committee had the offer of five sites in five weeks, 
so that there was no difficulty in procuring good sites, P. Hill 1046-1057—— Belief as 
to the offer of alternative sites being still open, 7d. 1108-1111. 


Great caution necessary on the part of witness in investigating sites for the Asylums 
Board, it being essential not to proceed too publicly, Clark 2487, 2488, 2516. 2609. 
2631-2633 Great difficulty experienced in obtaining sites, the present site at Hamp- 
stead being the only appropriate one that was offered for the district to be served, 
Holmes 2966, 2967. 3005-3015—— Result of witness’ experience, as chairman of the 
Asylnois Board from its commencement, that it was impossible to procure more eligible 
sites than those selected; he is quite satisfied with the Hampstead site, Brewer 3099- 


3103. 


4, Extra Sites: 


Contemplated use of a site secured south of the Thames, and of another at Lilhe Bridge, 
if a virulent epidemic were again to break out; character of the buildings contemplated 
on these sites, Wyatt 34. 41-44. 202-206. 


5. Recommendation by the Committee that the present Site be retained : 


Conclusion of the Committee, that on the whole, there is no reason why the district in 
question should claim: the interference of Parliament for the removal from it of an in- 
convenience to which it has become subject by reason of the due execution of the pro- 
visions of a wise and beneficent law, Rep. iii. 

Summary of objections to the alternative site, No. 3; the Committee cannot take upon 


themselves the responsibility of recommending this site against the opinion of the com- 
petent authorities opposed to it, Rep. iv. 


See also Advertisement for Sites. Approaches to Hospital. Aspect of Sites. 
Asylums Board. Cost. Distance from Population. Fence, or Wail. 
Hampstead Heath. Infection. Isolation of Site. Lilhe Bridge Site. 
Local Government Board. Opposition by Residents. Permanent Hospital. 


Railway. Seclusion af Hospital. Traitors’ Hill. Traffic. Value of 
Property. Water Supply. 


Smail Hospitals. Advantage of numerous small hospitals, carefully selected, rather than 

of two or three very large hospitals; that is, for infectious diseases, Letheby 1229-1232 
Advantage of smal! hospitals for fever, &c. close to the population to be served, 
rather than of two or three large hospitals for all London, Gibbon 1412, 1413 
Decided preference for small hospitals for epidemics; opinion that large ones do more 
harm than good, Anderson 1751-1761 Suggestions for treating small-pox patients in 
their own houses, or in small hospitals containing not more than twenty patients; con- 
sideration of sundry difficulties in the working of this system, Alford 1807-1829. 1870, 
1871. 1882-1888. 1891-1896. 1g04. 

Ne ARR to treating the patients within the districts to which they belong, Holmes 
2987-2989. : 


Soil. Advantage of the clayey character of the soil of the present site, Sibson 501-507. 


Soldiers Daughters’ Home. Re-vaccination by witness of all the children at the Soldiers 
Daughters’ Home (near Hampstead Hospital) as a precaution against infection; obstacle — 
to any precaution in the event of the hospital being used for cases of scarlet fever, Rose 
1433-1435. we . 


Stansfeld, 
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Stansfeld, Mr. Opinion expressed by Mr. Stansfeld in 1871 in favour of a more isolated 
site than the present one, P. Hill 1206-1209. 


Steet, George Carrick, F.R.c.S. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Statement as to witness, 
who resides near Hampstead, having had a case of small-pox in his family in 1870, 
which could not have arisen from the present hospital, 2437-2441. 2461-2465 
Inaccuracy of the view that the hospital is in a densely populated neighbourhood, 2442 

Inability of witness to trace any cases of small-pox to iniection from the hospital, 
2443, 2444 Suggestions for the better regulation of fever ambulances; none but 
horse ambulances should be allowed, 2445-2448 Belief that no danger arises to 
children or others passing by the hospital, or where the ambulances may be stopping, 

* 2454-2460. 


Stephenson, Dr. . Report of Dr. Stephenson, medical officer of St. Pancras, in 1872, 
showing that neither the Fleet Sewer nor Hampstead Hospital had anything to do with 
| the spread of the small-pox in St. Pancras, Ev. p. 67. 


Stewart, John Archibald Shaw. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Considerable experience of 
witness in hospital administration; he was on the Hampstead Hospital Committee during 
the epidemics in 1869-71; 796-802. 836, 837——-Opinicn that the present site at Hamp- 
stead is an excellent one, though it is too far from the population to be served, 803, 804. 
826—828. 833-838. 848-850 —— Belief that there is no danger to the neighbourhood 
from the presence of hospitals for infectious diseases ; extensive experience at both fever 
and small-pox hospitals to this effect, 805, 806. 882-896 Greater reason for objection 
at Homerton and Stockwell than at Hampstead, as regards the surrounding houses, 
807-809. 

Opinion that there should be a reserve hospita! at Hampstead, though there is no 
immediate requirement of a permanent and complete building, 810, 811. 815-819. 840- 
847 Improvement if the maximum number of patients were more limited in future 
epide:nics, 812-814. 829-832. 839 Disadvantage of site No. 3, as being too far from 
the centres of polulation, 826-828. 876-881 Considerable traftic on some of the roads 
neat the present site ; seclusion of the hospital from the main road, 848-875. 


Stock well Fever Hospital. Reference to Stockwell Hospital as being son.ewhat too near 
the railway, Brewer 3226-3228. 


Ti 


Traitors’ Gill (Hampstead). Many of the inhabitants would not object to a hospital on 
Traitors’ Hill, Alford 1777. 


Traffic. Targe traffic on each side of Hampstead Hospital as compared with the traffic at 
the Homerton and Stockwell Hospitals, P. Hill 929-932. 1019-1027——— Way in which 
the number of persons passing by the hospital was arrived at, 7b. 1066. S 


Very large omnibus traffic along the Edgware-road to Kilburn, the “ Welsh Harp,” 

_ -and other places, which traffic would come in contact with patients being conveyed to a 

_ hospital on No. 3 site, Jackson 2304, 2305. 2329-2335 Result of recent investigations 

by witness that the traffic on the Finchley-road and Edgware-road is very much greater 
than that on Haverstock-hili and Fieet-road, Barry 2422, 2423. 2429-2496. 


See also Isolation of Site. 


U. 


Uncovered Spaces. Advantage of the large uncovered spaces near the present site, Clark 


2578. 
V. 


Vaccination. Numerous vaccinations or re-vaccinations by witness during the epidemic ; 
' very successful results thereof, Anderson 1021-1627. 1746, 1747 Conviction of 
witness that if persons are properly vaccinated they are protected for ever against small- 
pox; examination on this question, Jervis 2832, 2833. 2553-2858. 2900-2902. 2917- 
2943——Tendency to better vaccination in localities adjacent to a small-pox hospital, 


7b. 2897-2901. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY: 


1. Objections to the present Site as greatly depreciating the Value of Property 
in the Neighbourhood. 

2. Evidence at variance with the foregoing Conclusions. 

3. Effect of a Hospital on No. 3 Site as regards the Value of Property. 


1. Objections to the present Site as greatly depreciating the Value of Property in 

the Neighbourhood : 
Very large rateable value and very large number of houses within a half mile radius of 
the present site as compared with No. 3 site, P. Hill 920, 921 ——Explanation as to the 
263. Z 2 rateable 
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VALUE OF PROPERTY—continued. 
1. Objections to the present Site, &c.—continued. 


rateable value of the property of Sir Rowland Hill and other adjacent residents not 
having been reduced since 1867, P. Hill 938-945 Small class of houses at Stockwell 
and Honierton as compared with those at Hampstead; little, if any, depreciation in the 
former case, 7b. 1212, 1213. - 

Depreciation of house property at Hampstead owing to the hospital, Rose 1473—— 
Explanation that witness took his present house and spent a large sum upon it, in 
ignorance that a hospital for epidemics was to be permanently established close ,by, 
Tripp 1479-1483 Uselessness of any attempt to let witness’ house during’ the 
summer since the use of the hospital for epidemics, 7b. 1510. 


Statement as to witness having bought his house in Hampstead in 1868, in ignorance 
that a hospital was about to be erected tn proximity, and having subsequently endeavoured 
to sell it, but without success, Bennett 1546-1557. 1561-1570 Distance of about 
200 yards between his house and the hospital, 7b. 1557. 1582-1584 -Uselessness of 
any attempt by witness to let his house, ¢b. 1571-1574 Great depreciation of property 
near the hospital, 7b. 1580. 


Evidence in detail showing the great depreciation of adjacent property, owing to the 
scheme for a permanent hospital, Harvey 1936-1940. 1970-1990. 2021-2023 Special 
circumstances which induced the Hampstead vestry to negotiate for a site fora vestry- 
hall near the hospital site, at a very high price per acre, 2b. 1941, 1942. 1949-1953. 

Result of witness’ experience as a builder and house-agent at Hampstead, that house 
property has been greatly depreciated by the proposed erection of a permanent hospital 
for fever and small-pox, Potter 2043-2054 Witness had much difficulty in letting 
three houses which he owns near the hospital, Hibbert 2058, 2059. 207, 2071. 2083— 
2086. 


Statistics in further illustration of the extensive depreciation of property near the present 
site; reference hereon to a renort by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, & Farmer, Harvey 
2407-2412 Statement as to a considerable majority having voted ata meeting of the 
vestry in favour of rescinding the resolution for purchasing a site for a vestry hall near 
the present hospital site, ¢b. 2414-2417. 


2. Evidence at variance with the foregoing Conclusions : 


Prompt letting of some good houses built near the hospital, Wyatt 172 Recent 
purchase by the vestry of some land close to the hospital, at the rate of 11,000 2. an acre ; 
this was doubtless an exceptional price, 7d. 173-177. 322-324. 332, 339 Increased 
rateable value of the neighbourhood since the erection of the hospital, 7b. 241-246 —— 
Effect of the hospital upon the value of property, witness not admitting any objection on 
this score, 7b, 281-287. 


Very fine houses recently erected near the present site, all of them being let, Jackson 
2308-2313 Residence formerly of witness near the present site; increased rent 
since demanded by his landlord, so that he removed to his present house at West End, 
Barry 2355. 2352. 2371. 2405 Doubt as to property near the present site having 
been depreciated, ¢b. 2367-2371. 2383-2388. 2400, 2401. 

Numerous houses built in the neighbourhood of the hospital since its erection, much 
land having also been enfranchised with a view to building upon it, Clark 2473-2477. 
2489. 2535-2540. 2552-2557 Equally high fines for enfranchisement, notwithstanding 
the existing hospital, ib. 2532-2537 Exceptional instances of depreciation in the 
value of houses near the hospital; demand for good houses in the neighbourhood, 7. 
2538-2540. 2734, 2735. 

Examination to the effect that the rateable value of property is not really affected by 
the hospital, and that the Carlisle House and Errington Estates prove that there is no 
depreciation save exceptionally, Clarke 2541-2546. 2552-2557. 2661-2571. 2589-2607. 
2683-2695. 2734, 2735. 2737-2742-——Circumstances under which witness has sold, 
since the sitting of the present Committee, a strip of land between the Carlisle House 
Estate and the Heath; negotiations previously, 1b. 2553. 2667-2682. 


Statement as to the present hospital not having checked the spread ‘of buildings in 
the neighbourhood, whereas witness is apprehensive lest a hospital on No, g site might 
be prejudicial to his property in the locality, Clark 2559, 2560. 2608-2630. 2634-2648 
-Large acreage attached to some residences in the parish, this land having become 
exceedingly valuable for division into building lots, 2b. 2561-2566 Further statement 
as to the exceptional character of the depreciation of house property near the present 
site ; reference to the rate-book in illustration, 70. 2737-2742. 


3. Effect of a Hospital on No. 8 Site, as regards the Value of Property: 


Objection by the residents and owners at Hampstead, West End, on the ground that the 
selection of No. 3 site would depreciate the value of property in the neighbourhood, and 
would stop building, Barry 2358-2361. 2386. 2400-2404. 


Statement 
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VALUE OF PROPERTY—continued. 
3. Effect of a Hospital on No. 3 Site, as regards the Value of Proper ty—conta. 


Statement as to witness not having been appointed by the Asylums Board to investi- 
gate No. 3 site, or the present site, he having a large property in Hampstead, Clark 
2485, 2486. 2608-2630 ——Natural objection by witness to site No. 3, as he has a large 
property very close to it, 2b. 2518-2521. 


Purther admission that witness, as an owner of property in Hampstead, would rather 
not have the hospital in the parish; examination hereon upon the question whether the 
hospital is not a pecuniary disadvantage to the parish and the landowners therein, Clark 
2559, 2550. 2608-2630. 2634-2648. 

See also Bartram Park. Carlisle House Estate. Isolation of Site. St. John’s 

Park Estate. 


Visitors to Hospital. Authority of the Asylums Board cited as to the danger of spreading 
infection by visitors, P. Hill 977 Case of alady who took the disease through meeting 

_ visitors and others leaving the hospital, Anderson 1633-1637—-—Conclusion as to the 
great danger arising from the traffic of visitors and others to and from the hospital, and 
as to the impracticability of effectually guarding against this, ib. 1639-1641. 1658, 1659. 
1678-1680. 1690-1693. 1723-1735. 1702-1704. 1742-1745 Concurrence in the view 
as to the considerable danger from visitors and others on !eaving the hospital, Alford 
1780. 1869 See also Infection. 


W. 


Water Supply. Objections urged against No. 3 site, not only as being too distant from the 
population to be served, but as probably leading to a great agitation on account of the 
danger to the water supply, the site being near a reservoir of the Grand Junction Com- 
pany, Wyatt 75-78. 82-88. 138-141. 212-215. 254-262. 308-320. 354-365. 376. 388- 
390 Impression that the Grand Junction Reservoir near No. 3 site is not used, and is 
covered over, 2b. 117-121 Liability of reservoirs to contamination, if in the proximity 
of fever or small-pox hospitals, where the soil is porous, Sibson 479-483. 501-507 
Doubt as to there being any ground for objection to No. 3 site, on the score of proximity 
to the Grand Junction Reservoir, Bridges 564. 571. 593, 594- 


Grounds for concluding that no danger would arise from the proximity of No. 3 site to 
a reservoir, P. Hill 922-927 Use of some reservoirs as ponds near the present 


hospital for watering cattle, ib. 1097-1100. 


Witness has carefully inspected the alternative site, No. 3, and the adjacent reservoir, 
and submits that it is utterly impossible that any drainage from a hospital on that site 
could affect the reservoir, Letheby 1219, 1220. 1270--1272——- Conclusion that no danger 
need be apprehended as regards the reservoir near No. 3 site; degree of authority 
attached to Dr. Frankland’s views on this point, Murchison 1297. 1332-1341 There 
is no ground for apprehending danger to the reservoir near sites Nos. 2 and 3; Harvey 
2009-2015 There is no. water in the reservoir; nor are mains laid on, 7b. 2013- 
2015. : , 

Inspection by witness of No. 3 site, as proposed for the fever and small-pox hospital ; 
report by him in April 1875 adverse to the site, on account of its contiguity to the 
reservoir of the Grand Junction Company, Frankland 2126, 2127 Examination in 
support of the conclusion arrived at in this report, though by certain appliances and 
arrangements in connection with the reservoir the risk of contamination might be 
greatly lessened or removed, 7). 2128 et seq. 


Intention of using the reservoir for the constant supply system, Frankland 2129 
Much more ready propagation of typhoid and cther fevers by the agency of water than 
of air, 2b. 2130-2134. 2139-2141. 2154, 2155 Little if any danger from the cemetery 
near the reservoir, 2b. 2136-—-—Opinion that No. 2 site is entirely free from the objection 
to No. 3 site, as regards the reservoir, 7b. 2142, 2143. 2148-2150. 2179. 

Conclusion as to the danger of contamination of the water in the reservoir near No. 3 
site, if the hospital be erected thereupon; the risk may, however, be much lessened by 
certain arrangements as to drains, &c., Dr. A. Hill 2184. 2186. 2192-2199 Little if 
any danger of contamination from the cemetery near the reservoir adjacent to No. 3 site, 
2b, 2200-2205. 

Degree of risk to inhabitants supplied, or to be supplied, from the reservoir near 
No. 3 site, if there were a fever and small-pox hospital on that site; statement in 
justification of witness’ action in first calling attention to this point, Houghton 2225- 
2235. 2254-2261. 2279-2285-——Doubt as to the expediency of placing a fever hospital 
close to a reservoir, Clark 2529-2531. 

Plan produced showing that the main portion of the surface of this site is below the 


level of the reservoir, Harvey 2407. 
363. Z3 _ Willesden. 
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Willesden. Several grounds for the opposition in Willesden to site No. 3, this parish being 
moreover outside the metropolitan area, and not deriving any advantage from the hos- 
pital, Jackson 2303-2307: 2313-2319. 2343- 


Wilson, Sir John. Very large snterest of Sir John Wilson in land in Hampstead, whereas 
he does not want the hospital removed, Clark 2480-24 82. 


Wilson, Sir Maryon. Explanation that Sir Maryon Wilson has not withdrawn his name 
as a petitioner, Jeremy 3230, 3231. 


Woodland, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—As an Inspector of the Metropolitan 

Police testifies to the fact of cabmen or hirers of cabs having been summoned. for the con- 

veyance of small-pox patients to the hospital at Hampstead, 2030-2038 Has seen 
ambulances at the “ George Inn” with crowds of people around them, 2039-2041 
Has also seen convalescents sitting on the wall in Fleet-road, 2042: 


Wyatt, William Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a magistrate for Middlesex, and 

is one of the original managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board; was chairman of 

the Hampstead Hospital during the time it was used for the small-pox, 1-5 Submits, 
on the part of the Asylums Board, a paper containing details of the action of the 
managers in reference to the site of the Hampstead Hospital, and setting forth the cor- 
respondence on the subject with the Poor Law Board or Local Government Board in 
1868-72; 6-10 (Ev. p. 1-9). ; 

Reports by Dr. Lord in 1871-72, to the effect that Hampstead suffered no real damage 
through the hospital being there, Hv. p. 6 Report of Dr. Stephenson, medical officer 
of St. Pancras, in 1872, shoming that neither the Fleet Sewer nor Hampstead Hospital 
had anything to do with the spread of the small-pox in St. Pancras, Ev. p. 6, 7- 


Particulars relative to the number of cases of small-pox, of relapsing fever, and of 
general fever in the Hampstead and other hospitals under the Asylums Board up to 
4th December 1874 ; total of 20,551; 9 Discontinuance of the use of Hampstead | 
Hospital for small-ppx cases in the summer of 18725 10 Correspondence with the 
Local Government Board in July 1872, which resulted in permission to use the hospital 
for the treatment of imbeciles, ib. 


Statement showing that the Local Government Board clearly contemplated the use of 
the hospital for any epidemic which might arise, Ev. p. 8,9 Letter from the President 
of the Poor Law Board, dated oth February 1871, testifying to the satisfactory manage- 
meut of the hospitals by the Asylums Board, and approving generally of the sites selected, 
Ev. p. 9-— Use of Hampstead Hospital for smbeciles since May 1873, the best mode of 
permanent re-construction of the hospital being still under consideration, ab. 


Similar form of advertisement used in order to procure sites for the three hospitals, as 
since erected at Hampstead, Homerton, and Stockwell, 11-13 —— Early date at which 
opposition was made by residents at Hampstead to the selection of a site in the parish ; 
objections also fiom Homerton and Stockwell, 14-22—-— Necessity in the first instance 
of receiving more small-pox patients than were intended at Hampstead, owing to 
Homerton and Stockwell not being ready ; doubt as to any mischief having resulted 
therefrom, 22-25. 41-44 Opinion that 400 cases might be fairly treated at Hampstead 
at one time, 25-27: : 


Approval of the present form of the hospital for permanent adoptiun, 28, 29 Sanc- 
tion duly obtained trom the Local Government Board for the Acts of the Asyiums Board, 
30—— Selection of sites with a view to each hospital being about fuur miles distant from 
the other, 31 Opinion that the hospital at Hampstead could not be safely dispensed 
with if there were a violent epidemic, 32, 33—— Contemplated use of a site secured 
couth of the Thames, and of another at Lillie Bridge, if a virulent epidemic were again 
to break out; character of the buildings contemplated on these sites, 34- 41-44. 202- 
200. 

Ready adoption of a suggestion by the Poor Law Board in February 1869, that only 
two hospitals should be provided in the first instance, 35, 36 Short period for which 
the epidemic of relapsing fever lasted; beneficial effect of the accommodation provided 
by the Asylums Board, 37—4° Explanation that the permanent building proposed at 
Hampstead is required for the increased accommodation of imbeciles as well as pros- 


pectively for epidemic patients, 45-62. 

Great importance attached to permanent hospitals for epidemics instead of temporary 
buildings, with incomplete arrangements, 63-70. 19!—-193 Probable room for modifi- 
cation by not extending the permanent structure so near the houses at the bottom of the 
Fleet-road, 71, 72- 79: 

Very objectionable character of two out of the three sites suggested by the inhabitanis 
of Hampstead, 73, 74+ 138. 207-211 Objection to site No. 3 on the ground that it is 
too distant from the population, and that Dr Frankland reported that it would endanger 


the water of the Grand Junction district, 75-78- 82-88. 138-141 Conclusion that the 
site 
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Wyatt, William Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


site of the present hospital is absolutely essential for that quarter of the metropolis, 80, 
81. 123. 


Examination as to the sum paid by the Asylums Board for the site in question, and 
as 10 the amount for which the Jand was previously sold by public auction, 89-100 
Preparation of plans for the permanent hospital though they have not vet been approved 
by the managers, and require the sanction of the Local Government Board, 101-103 


Preference for the present site at 1,900/. an acre, rather than No. 3 site at 1,000 2 an 
acre, 104, 105. 


Satisfactory aspect of the present site as compared with No. 3 site, 106, 107 Satis- 
faction expressed alsu as regards the approaches to the hospital ; consideration of certain 
objections on this score, 103-116 Impression that the Grand Junction Reservoir near 
No. 3 site is not used and is covered over, 117-121 Belief that the epidemic was not 
communicated from the hospital along the valley of the Fleet, 122. 


Comparative disadvantage of site No, 3, in being farther than the present site from the 
population ; modes of access to the former, 123-129 Inspection by the medical 
officer of the Poor Law Board before the present site was agreed upon, 130-132—— 
Expenditure of nearly 50,000 7., including 15,829/. for site and 23,400 J. for temporary 
buildings; great sacrifice on the latter score if the site were abandoned, 133-137. 402- 
405. , 

Use of some temporary buildings in the Liverpool-road for fever patients, without any 
injury to the neighbourhood, which is much more densely populated than the neighbour- 


hood of the existing site, 142 146——Advantage of the present site oyer the alternative 
sites in being much nearer to the large population (about one-third of London) to be 
served by the hospital, 147-158——Absence of local infection in the case of the smal!- 


pox hospital at Highgate, 161-163. 


Necessary sanction of the acts of the Asylums Board by the Local Government Board, 
164-167 Conviction expressed that an alternative site conld not be secured 
without the same objections being encountered as at present, 168-171———Prompt letting 
of some good houses built near the hospital, 172 Recent purchase by the vestry of 
some land close to the hospital at the rate‘of 11,0002 an acre; this was doubtless an 
exceptional price, 173-177. 322-324. 332, 333 Approaches to the hospital adverted 
to, as showing that the patients would not pass near the Heath, save in exceptional 
instances, 178-184. 

Ex;lanation as to the hospital being only partially surrounded by brick walls, 185, 
186—— Belief that no objection arises in respect of noise from the shunting of coal trucks 
on the adjacent railway, 187-190 ——Question considered whether the sanction in the 
first instance of the Local Government Board was not confined to a temporary building, 
194-196 Pressure of time which necessitated the use of wood and corrugated iron in 
the construction of the building, 197-201. 


Selection of the three alternative sites by Hamystead residents, two of them having 
been found on inspection to be most objectionable, 207-211 Further objections urged 
against No. 3 site, not only as being tvo distant from the population to be served, but as 
probably leading to great agitation on account of the danger to the water supply, 212— 
215. 254-262. 308-320. 354, 355. 376. 388-390-—— Examination as to the course pursued 
in advertising for sites, and in at once deciding to secure that at Hampstead without 
waiting till the residents had found an alternative one, 216-235. 338-353. 377-398. 
449-455. 

Inaccuracy of the view that the hospital is in the midst of a densely populated dis- 
trict, 236-240 Increased rateable value of the neighbourhood since the erection of 
the hospital, 241-246 Several roads communicating with the main thoroughfare 
which leads to the hospital, 247-253——-Reference to No. 2 site, bordering on Mill-lane. 
as being much overlooked by houses, and as being an unsuitable shape for building upon, 
263-275. 

Degree of consideraticn given by the Asylums Board to the objections raised at the 
time by the residents, 276-280 Effect of the hospital upon the value of property, 
witness not admitting any objection on this score, 281-287 Accessibility of the hos- 
pital for the population of St. Pancras, Istington, Holborn, &c., whence the great 
majority of the cases come, 288-299. 314, 315. 334-337 Bad approach to No. g site, 
300-303——-Difficulty in securing any site near the Regent’s Park but the present one, 
304-306. 417. 

Doubt as to the proportion of small—pox cases in or about Fleet-road at the time of 
the epidemic having been unusually large, 325-328——Advantage of permanent rather 
than temporary buildings on the extra sites secured ; that is, if an epidemic broke out, 
329-331 Explanation that the advertisements did not specify that a site was required 
at Hampstead, witness further submitting that no other site equally eligible’was to be 
had, 338 et seq. Isolated character of the present site; obstacle to any similar site 
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Wyatt, William Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—-continued. 


being secured in the district, 366-968. 439-445—— Witness, personally, has no interest 
in the site, but considers it an excellent one, 369-375- 401- 

Summary of the proceedings of the Board antecedent to the actual purchase of the » 
eite; compulsion upon them to buy within a certain time, 381-387. 418-439 Neces- 
sity of overruling the complaints made by the residents, and of acting promptly in the 
matter for the public good, 392-398. 446-456 Great opposition sure to be encoun- 
tered if it were intended to secure and build upon No. 3 site, 399, 400 4? 1-416 —— 
Independent action of the Asylums Board as regards the hospitals, though it 1s necessary 


to have the consent of the Local Government Board for certain purposes, 406-410. 


Wyatt, Mr. Statement made by Mr. Wyatt to witness that he had no objection to No. 3 
site, Harvey 1928-1930. 
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